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Other  Alkali  Plants. 


On  this  page  appear  two  other  plants  mentioned 
by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  in  the  last  report  of  the 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  as 
characteristic  of  alkali  soil.  In  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 10  we  cited  two  plants — the  bushy  golden  rod 
and  the  salt  wort — which  endured  alkali  soil  from 
one  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  Midway  be- 
tween these  two  piants,  in  its  tolerance  of  alkali,  is 
the  "  tussock  grass "  shown  in  the  engraving.  It 
occurs  on  heavy  yellowish  clay  and  tolerates  alkali 
to  the  amount  of  155,280  pounds  per  acre.  The  fact 
that  this  grass  is  readily  eaten  by  stock  in  connec- 


by  stock,  but  it  stands  as  witness  that  the  soil  con- 
tains more  alkali  than  better  cultivated  plants  can 
tolerate. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  cultivated  plants  which 
the  University  trials  have  shown  most  tolerant  of 
alkali,  we  may  mention  the  beet ;  the  quinoa,  bear- 
ing the  food  seed  largely  used  in  Chile  ;  the  sac- 
saoul  {Haloxylon  Ammodendron),  a  small  tree  grown 
for  fuel  in  the  Kizel-Koum  desert  of  Asia.  Mr.  Davy 
hopes  to  get  seeds  of  this  alkali  tree.  He  thinks  it 
could  be  grown  successfully  in  the  strongest  alkali 
soils  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  that 
it  sinks  in  water  and  is  prized  for  fuel. 

Plants  of  the  sunflower  family  delight  in  alkali. 


ous  to  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  these  under- 
takings. 

In  this  week's  Rural  there  is  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Chase  on  fruit  growing  from  a  canner's 
point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Lyon,  in  last  week's 
Rural,  on  fruit  canning  as  seen  by  a  grower.  The 
growing  of  fruit  for  canning  is  becoming  each  year 
a  more  important  matter,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  both  growers  and  canners  should  be  frank  and 
outspoken  with  each  other  of  their  individual  needs 
and  difficulties.  In  this  way  we  doubt  not  that  can- 
ners can  more  easily  get  the  fruit  they  want  and 


TUSSOCK   GRASS  ^Sporohnlus  airoides. 

tion  with  its  tolerance  of  alkali  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  its  possible  value  as  forage  on  such  lands 
should  be  further  tried,  to  replace  some  less  valu- 
able plants  now  accupying  alkali  ground. 

The  tussock  grass  is  common  to  the  plains.  It 
forms  large,  dense,  firmly-rooted  tussocks,  covering 
many  miles  of  ground.  It  is  a  perennial  summer 
grass,  being  at  its  greenest  about  July,  and  it  lux- 
uriates in  intensely  strong  alkali.  It  does  not  occur 
above  3500  feet  elevation,  but  is  prevalent  in  many 
hot,  arid  portions  of  the  interior  valley  of  California. 

The  plant  shown  in  the  second  engraving  is 
greasewood  (Allenrol/ea  occidentalis).  It  was  found 
on  moist,  heavy  yellow  clay,  with  no  hardpan  below. 
It  endures  a  little  more  alkali  than  tussock  grass  ; 
in  fact,  it  grows  thriftily  in  the  presence  of  enor- 
mous amounts  of  sulphates  and  chlorides,  but  does 
not  seem  to  enjoy  the  black  alkali.    It  is  not  eaten 


GREASEWOOD—  Allenrolfea  Occident  a  I 'is 


The  wild  sunflowers  of  the  San  Joaquin  are  of  the 
same  botanical  species  as  the  famous  Russian  sun- 
flower, so  largely  grown  for  seed  and  oil  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  also 
a  sunflower  and  has  been  very  successfully  grown  on 
alkali  at  the  Tulare  Experiment  Station.  The  globe 
artichoke,  the  chicory,  the  vegetable  oyster  are  also 
members  of  the  sunflower  family  and  would  be  prom- 
ising to  try  on  alkali. 

The  University  studies  of  alkali  soils  and  their 
vegetation  is  still  in  progress.  Results  are  being 
demonstrated  which  are  interesting  all  over  the 
world.  Only  last  week  Prof.  Hilgard  received  no- 
tice of  the  translation  and  publication  of  his  alkali 
reports  in  the  French  language.  California  leads  in 
many  things,  but  in  the  line  of  soil  chemistry  and 
the  humane  and  economic  problem  of  reclaiming 
alkali  wastes  and  deserts  our  leadership  is  conspicu- 


growers  can  proceed  more  intelligently  and  con- 
fidently to  produce  it.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  arrive  at  this  end  than  to  have  the  issues  dis- 
cussed by  both  sides,  as  they  recently  were  at  the 
San  Jose  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  discussion  still  more 
widely  made  known  through  the  pages  of  the  horti- 
cultural press.  We  are  always  ready  for  such  dis- 
cussions. 


Mr.  George  Compere,  who  was  sent  to  Hawaii  by 
the  Los  Angeles  supervisors  to  collect  enemies  of 
the  purple  scale,  has  made  his  first  shipment  of  the 
lady  bird  Chilocorus  circumdatus  and  an  internal 
parasite,  and  the  imported  scale  destroyers  have 
been  put  out  on  infested  trees  in  Downey.  Mr.  Com- 
pere thinks  they  have  several  pest-eaters  that 
would  be  useful  in  California  and  he  proposes  to 
secure  them. 
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The  Week. 


The  rain  has  already  begun  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  confidently  waited  for  it.  It 
has  been  a  very  wide-reaching  and  generous  storm 
and  is  having  a  marked  influence  in  reviving  indus- 
trial activity  in  all  lines.  We  would  like  to  have  had 
more  in  some  parts  of  southern  California;  otherwise 
the  downpour  was  generous.  Its  heaviest  weight 
was  also  placed  where  most  needed.  San  Luis  Obispo 
had  the  short  end  of  a  short  year  in  1898,  but  some 
compensation  for  it  has  been  given  in  the  last  storm 
in  the  receipt  of  about  thrice  as  much  water  as  San 
Francisco.  The  interior  valley  has  also  done  splen- 
didly, and  the  foothills  received  a  heavy  drenching 
and  a  heavy  snowfall,  so  delightful  to  miners  and  ir- 
rigators. The  clouds  have  done  enough  to  assure  us 
that  they  are  still  in  the  business,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect other  rains  to  come  along  just  as  easily  and  fre- 
quently as  though  there  had  never  been,  a  scare 
about  a  dry  year. 

Now  the  rains  have  come  everyone  should  go  to 
work  for  the  largest  possible  production  and  for  the 
wisest  improvements.  Fortunately  it  is  early 
enough  to  get  in  a  very  large  acreage  of  cereals  and 
grain  is  likely  to  be  worth  growing  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  clearing  out  of  reserves  and  the  neces- 
sity of  stocking  up  in  addition  to  consumption. 
Fruit  planting  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  best 
places  should  proceed.  There  are  fewer  nurseries 
now  and  fewer  trees  to  be  had  and  wise  planters 
will  engage  their  nursery  stock  at  once.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  good  year  in  all  respects  and  each 
can  get  his  share  of  it  by  deserving  it  on  the  ground 
of  effective  thinking  and  wise  working. 

The  markets  have  still  something  of  the  holiday 
humor,  but  the  rains  have  had  a  marked  effect  in 
increasing  confidence  and  inciting  action.  Grains 
are  holding  their  own.  Hay  has  risen,  though  the 
improved  feed  outlook  may  render  it  temporary. 
Millstuffs  are  strong,  as  supplies  are  not  large. 
Dairy  produce  seems  to  have  crossed  the  divide  and 
is  dropping  a  little.  Meats  are  in  good  demand  and 
firm.  The  dried  fruit  trade  is  rather  slow  this  week. 

The  Legislature  has  organized  for  its  winter's 
work.  Governor  Gage  is  now  at  the  helm  of  state. 
A  new  United  States  Senator  is  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  proposed  laws  without  number  are  in 
the  air.  Those  affecting  agricultural  interests  will 
be  duly  set  forth  in  our  columns. 


What  the  General  Government  Can  Do  for 
Our  Fruit  Interest. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  Californians  to  know  that 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  General  Government 
to  clear  the  way  for  our  fruit  shipments  to  Germany 
is  already  having  the  desired  effect.  We  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  from  Frank  H. 
Mason,  Consul  General  at  Frankfort,  dated  Dec.  9, 
which  contains  the  following : 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  commercial 
circles  by  the  announcement  from  America  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  dem- 
onstrated by  experiment  that  the  vitality  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  is  effectively  destroyed  by  each  of  the 
several  methods  of  commercial  drying  practiced  in 
the  United  States  as  applied  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes  and  nectarines,  viz.,  sun 
drying  and  artificial  evaporation,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  sulphur.  The  allusion  to  this  subject  in 
the  annual  message  of  the  President  is  generally 
accepted  here  as  proof  that  the  demonstration  is 
already  definite  and  conclusive,  and  hopes  are  ex- 
pressed that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  convince  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  through  it  the  Imperial  Government, 
that  the  San  Jose  scale  on  American  dried  fruits  is 
as  dead  and  innocuous  as  the  trichinae  in  thoroughly 
salted  and  cured  American  pork. 

This  shows  that  the  consuming  population  of  Ger- 
many want  our  fruits.  There  may  be  interests 
which  will  ceaselessly  strive  against  importation  and 
use  any  pretext  to  exclude  our  products,  but  for- 
tunately there  are  great  consuming  and  commercial 
interests  which  earnestly  desire  them.  It  devolves 
upon  us  then  to  allay  the  apprehension  which  has 
arisen  by  shipping  only  clean,  sound  fruits.  It  is 
true  that  the  scale  cannot  live  through  the  drying 
of  the  fruit  and  therefore  the  importation  cannot  be 
a  manace  to  growing  fruits  of  Germany,  but  we 
should  really  go  a  step  farther  and,  by  such  diligence 
as  is  clearly  possible,  see  to  it  that  our  fruit  does 
not  harbor  the  scale  at  all.  The  fact  then  that  the 
scale  is  killed  by  drying  should  not  be  enough.  It 
will  be  better  for  our  trees  and  their  fruits  if  there 
are  no  scale  at  all.  This  condition  is,  as  we  have 
said,  attainable,  and  the  enterprising  fruit  grower 
should  not  stop  short  of  it. 

But  while  these  things  are  true  there  is  another 
help  the  General  Government  can  render  our  grow- 
ing and  shipping  interests,  and  that  is  to  prepare  to 
certify  the  cleanness  of  our  shipments,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  wholesomeness  of  the  prairie  pork 
products  are  certified.  As  most  readers  know,  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  lo- 
cated in  all  establishments  which  pack  for  export 
and  the  character  of  each  carcass  is  determined  by 
microscopic  examination.  This  cost  the  Government 
last  year  $171,040.94,  but  the  amount  of  exports, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  without  it,  was 
120,271,059  pounds,  of  pork  alone.  If  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  this  for  the  pork  exporters,  it  can 
do  the  same  for  the  fruit  exporters  and  arrange  for 
local  inspection  and  certificating  of  shipments.  No 
other  authority  than  the  General  Government  can 
do  this.  The  imperial  authorities  of  Germany  would 
have  no  more  respect  for  a  certificate  from  the  State 
of  California  than  Uncle  Sam  would  for  a  certificate 
from  Saxe-Coburg.  The  United  States  must  assure 
Germany  that  the  product  is  clean  and  wholesome  or 
else  the  Germans  will  insist  upon  local  inspection, 
which  is  costly  in  time  and  money  and  an  embarrass- 
ment besides,  because  the  passenger  steamers  will 
not  take  freight  which  may  render  them  liable  to  de- 
tention at  the  frontier  port. 

We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  understand  and  re- 
press our  orchard  pests,  and  if  the  grower  is  assured 
that  the  product  will  be  liable  to  be  condemned  by  a 
Government  inspector  unless  it  is  clean,  we  shall  ad- 
vance very  rapidly  in  this  sort  of  wisdom.  Then, 
when  this  is  done,  the  Government  inspection  having  I 
no  alarm  for  our  growers  will  serve  as  assurance  to 
our  German  customers  that  they  need  have  no  fear 
of  it.   

We  are  gratified  with  the  promotion  of  W.  H. 
Hammon,  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  station  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  He  is  now  one  of  the  five  pro- 
fessors of  the  Bureau  and  is  the  only  one  not  located 
in  the  central  office  at  Washington.  However  little 
the  term  "professor"  may  mean  in  the  outside 
world,  in  the  Weather  Bureau  it  has  a  distinct  and 
very  honorable  meaning.    Considering  the  few  who 


can  claim  the  title  it  must  correspond  is  some  degree 
to  the  Rear  Admiralty  of  the  Navy,  and  Major  Gen- 
erals of  the  Army  are  somewhat  common  compared 
with  the  professors  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Mr. 
Hammon  has  fairly  earned  the  honor  by  long  and 
diligent  research  and  unremitting  labor,  and  his 
promotion  will  be  pleasant  to  our  people.  We  only 
hope  now  that  he  can  be  kept  here  and  that  promo- 
tion does  not  foreshadow  removal. 

Some  things  make  us  weary.  One  of  them  is  the 
passion  into  which  some  of  our  Eastern  contempo- 
raries of  the  agricultural  press  have  worked  them- 
selves over  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  bought  a  ship- 
load of  frozen  meat  in  Australia  to  feed  the  soldiers 
in  Manila.  They  argue  that,  on  principle,  that  meat 
should  have  been  bought  in  the  United  States  and 
not  of  a  foreign  country.  We  have  no  objection  to 
their  principle  where  it  is  rationally  applicable,  but 
to  claim  that  the  soldiers  in  Manila  should  have  been 
kept  without  fresh  meat  until  supplies  could  arrive 
from  the  United  States  is  a  piece  of  demagoguery 
through  which  these  journals  hope  to  advance  their 
own  interests.  They  are  trying  to  scare  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  into  opposition  to  a  liberal  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  thus  to  be  recognized  as 
defenders  of  the  farming  interests.  This  may  be 
defensible,  perhaps,  but  we  see  no  sense  in  nagging 
Uncle  Sam  for  getting  good  food  for  his  soldiers  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  Australians  are  all 
rigged  for  shipping  frozen  carcasses.  They  probably 
only  had  to  divert  a  cargo  which  was  ready  to  steam 
for  England.  The  supplies  reached  Manila  in  as 
many  days  as  it  would  have  taken  weeks  to  rig  up 
and  ship  from  this  port.  We  do  not  like  all  around 
narrowness  and  opposition,  but  we  can  endure  that 
better  than  irrational  and  self-interested  nagging. 

The  California  Raisin  Association  is  proceeding 
with  its  preparation  for  the  coming  year.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Fresno  on  Tuesday  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  were  present.  Two  forms  of 
contracts  were  adopted  to  govern  the  packers,  one 
for  the  private  and  co-operative  packers  and  the 
other  for  commercial  packers.  The  former  is  very 
stringent  in  its  provisions  and  gives  the  association 
complete  control  of  the  goods  handled  by  the  pack- 
ers. The  association  expects  to  sell  directly  all 
raisins  packed  under  this  contract.  The  contract 
with  the  commercial  packers  is  the  same  except  that 
they  are  permitted  to  buy  the  goods  which  they 
pack  and  to  sell  the  same  on  a  5  per  cent  commis- 
sion, not  more  than  2i  per  cent  of  which  may  go  for 
Eastern  brokers  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
entire  commission.  The  contract  with  the  growers 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  except 
that  it  is  revised  to  avoid  the  anti-trust  law.  Each 
grower  signing  it  turns  over  an  undivided  5  per  cent 
interest  in  his  crop  to  the  association  in  considera- 
tion of  $1  and  the  services  of  the  association  in  grad- 
ing and  marketing  the  crop.  The  proceedings  were 
very  harmonious  and  most  of  the  forms  were  adopted 
unanimously.  The  growers  are  determined  to  do 
their  own  business. 

Secretary  Lelono  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture sends  us  a  copy  of  a  bill,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  to 
furnish  a  better  system  of  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion and  distribution  of  injurious  insects  or  plant 
diseases,  and  to  quarantine  material  likely  to  con- 
tain such  undesirable  travelers.  It  arranges  that 
quarantine  guardians  or  the  quarantine  officer,  all 
appointees  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  shall 
be  notified  of  the  importation  of  any  nursery  stock, 
plants,  scions,  etc.,  by  any  one  receiving  them.  If 
there  are  no  quarantine  guardians  in  the  county  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  to  be  notified.  Power 
is  given  to  its  representatives  to  enter  any  place 
where  such  material  is  stored  and  to  make  inspec- 
tion. The  person  and  place  from  which  the  material 
comes  are  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  the  package- 
Disinfection  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  is  provided 
for  and  destruction  or  reshipment  to  its  source,  at 
owner's  expense,  is  ordered  if  it  contains  insects, 
etc.,  new  to  California.  Fines  and  imprisonment  in 
case  of  transgression  are  also  provided.  The  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  improve  upon  present 
arrangements  for  preventing  the  ingress  of  danger- 
ous pests. 


January  7,  1899. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Relative  Work  of  Two  Teams. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  through 
your  columns  an  illustration  of  the  following  exam- 
ple: Two  teams  start  plowing  on  the  same  field. 
How  much  more  will  the  lead  team  plow  than  the 
hind  team  ?  "  A  "  claims  that  the  lead  team  gains 
the  width  of  the  plow  on  every  corner.  I  claim  that 
the  lead  team  gains  the  width  of  the  plow  the  first 
corner  and  no  more. — Subscriber,  Salida. 

It  will  make  some  difference  how  the  plowing  is 
done.  We  take  it  you  mean  to  plow  around  the 
field  or  "land"  to  finish  in  the  center.  In  that 
case,  supposing  the  teams  start  in  at  one  corner, 
the  hind  team  will  gain  the  width  of  the  furrow 
at  the  first  turn  and  twice  the  width,  of  the 
furrow  at  each  succeeding  turn:  or,  in  each  cir- 
cuit of  the  field,  after  the  first,  the  leading  team  will 
travel  eight  times  the  width  of  the  furrow  farther 
than  the  hind  team.  Draw  a  square  or  paralello- 
gram  and  within  it  a  series  of  smaller  paralellograms 
alternately  with  red  and  black  ink.  If  the  outside 
or  largest  is  black,  the  next  red,  the  fourth  red  and 
so  on,  you  will  find  that  at  each  corner  the  sides  of 
the  red  figures  are  shorter,  by  twice  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  preceding  blacks,  at  all  the 
corners.  Or  the  demonstration  can  be  made  by  tak- 
ing the  size  of  the  field  at  a  certain  number  of  feet 
and  the  furrow-slice  at  1  foot.  Then  count  the 
feet  the  second  team  does  not  cover,  and  every 
round,  after  the  first,  it  will  be  found  to  be  8  feet,  or 
2  feet  at  each  corner. 


Lime  for  Orchard  Soil. 

To  the  Editor: — In  what  way  can  an  orchard  be 
"limed"  at  reasonable  cost?  Is  quicklime  the  best 
form  in  which  to  apply,  and  where  can  that  be  had 
cheaper  than  at  an  ordinary  lumber  yard  ?  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  portions  of  my  orchard  need 
lime,  and  believe  it  would  be  a  corrective  where  the 
stone  fruits  are  liable  to  gum.  We  turn  under  a 
very  rank  growth  of  green  stuff  every  year,  and  the 
land  is,  I  think,  too  rich  in  nitrogen.  I  may  not  be 
right,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any  hints  from  you. 
— Orchardist,  Napa. 

Although,  as  shown  by  hundreds  of  analyses  by 
Prof.  Hilgard,  most  California  soils  are  naturally 
rich  in  lime,  and  therefore  lime  is  not  directly  neces- 
sary, as  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  still  lime  is  often 
desirable  indirectly.  It  may  be  to  overcome  the  re- 
fractory character  of  some  heavy  soils,  or  it  may  be 
to  correct  acidity  or  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
organic  matter  to  available  form,  or  to  render  some 
inorganic  plant  food  more  available.  It  may  help 
gumming  trees,  but  we  know  of  trees  that  gum 
themselves  to  death  in  soils  very  rich  in  lime.  Gum- 
ming is  evidently  due  to  many  causes,  and  lime  is 
not  a  panacea.  For  improving  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  heavy  soils  and  for  action  upon  chemical  sub- 
stances, organic  or  inorganic,  caustic  lime  is  most 
effective.  This  is  ordinary  builders'  lime.  It  may 
be  slaked  with  water  or  by  a  moist  atmosphere,  or 
by  a  rain,  and  be  applied  as  a  powder  as  a  white- 
wash from  a  cart  or  otherwise.  It  should,  however, 
not  be  too  old  after  slaking,  as  it  becomes  less  effect- 
ive in  the  way  desired.  In  the  neighborhood  of  lime 
kilns  there  is  a  refuse  lime  which  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose and  can  be  had  almost  for  the  hauling,  but  only 
very  good  lime  will  stand  the  cost  of  freight  charges 
for  considerable  distances.  To  accomplish  much, 
not  less  than  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  should  be  used, 
and  one  or  two  tons  are  frequently  used. 


Too  riany  Linnets. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  small  orchard  which  is 
about  an  acre,  in  which  I  have  about  twenty  almond 
trees  which  are  about  eight  years  old.  From  these 
trees  I  have  never  had  one  almond;  every  year  they 
are  full  of  buds,  but  the  linnets  pick  them  off  every 
year.  They  come  about  now  and  sit  on  the  trees  till 
the  buds  come  out.  Can  you  inform  me  what  I  can 
do  to  keep  the  linnets  away  from  my  trees  so  as  to 
get  some  almonds.  We  have  done  everything  we 
could  do,  have  poisoned  them,  shot  them  and  put 
things  on  the  trees  to  frighten  them,  but  nothing 
seems  to  be  good. — John  Frick,  Livermore. 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  The  linnets 
congregate  from  a  very  large  surrounding  country 
upon  these  few  trees,  and  the  fresh  supply  of  birds 
will  keep  the  numbers  sufficient  to  destroy  the  crop 
in  spite  of  all  the  killing  that  can  be  done.  In  such 
case  it  is  a  question  whether  the  small  crop  would 
pay  for  the  cost  of  saving  it.  In  a  large  commercial 
orchard  at  the  south  the  same  condition  arose  a  few 


years  ago.  All  ordinary  means  of  reducing  the  birds 
failed  and  the  owner  put  in  a  squad  of  men  with 
guns  and  they  systematically  patrolled  the  orchard 
and  by  constant  firing  succeeded  in  driving  the  birds 
away.  But  this  method  would  not  pay  with  only 
twenty  trees.  If  spraying  the  trees  with  some  sub- 
stance offensive  to  bird  taste  would  work  it  would  be 
the  most  promising  method.  Has  any  reader  found 
such  a  material  ? 

A  Swarm  of  Clothes'  Moths. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  piece  of  a  grain  sack 
nearly  covered  with  silky  cocoons.  All  the  sacks, 
blankets,  etc.,  in  my  carriage  house  are  covered 
with  them.  Are  they  the  codlin  moth  ?  — Reader, 
Salinas  valley. 

No;  they  are  not  the  larvae  and  cocoons  of  the 
codlin  moth,  but  they  are  the  pupating  outfits  of  one 
of  the  clothes'  moths.  You  do  not  have  to  guard 
your  apple  trees  from  them,  but  they  will  play  havoc 
with  any  sort  of  fabrics  there  may  be  within  reach. 
Burn  up  all  the  old  sacks  which  are  not  worth  treat- 
ing and  put  anything  you  wish  to  keep  in  a  tight 
barrel  or  hogshead,  pour  in  a  few  ounces  of  carbon 
bisulphide  and  cover  up  for  a  few  hours.  Be  care- 
ful and  do  not  come  near  it  with  a  light  of  any  sort. 

A  Barren  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  advised  to  write  to 
your  paper  regarding  information  concerning  trees 
and  plants.  I  planted  some  ten  years  ago  a  lemon 
tree  two  years  old,  together  with  some  orange  trees 
and  one  other  lemon  tree  in  my  yard.  The  orange 
trees  and  also  one  of  the  lemon  trees  have  been 
bearing  fruit  over  seven  or  eight  years,  but  the  one 
lemon  tree  blossoms  every  year  very  heavily  and  is 
in  blossom  nearly  all  the  time,  but  has  never  had  one 
lemon  on  it,  or  even  a  sign  of  one.  The  tree  is 
healthy,  has  good  foliage,  made  a  fine  growth,  is 
well  taken  care  of,  but  does  not  bear  fruit.  Some 
of  my  friends  advised  me  to  plant  another  lemon 
tree  near  by.  I  did  so,  and  have  now  a  lemon  tree 
growing  and  bearing  fruit  within  15  feet  of  the 
other,  but  yet  it  does  not  make  the  tree  have  any 
fruit.  I  have  had  several  fruit  men  looking  at  the 
tree,  but  they  can  not  explain  this  freak  of  nature, 
and  advised  me  to  write  to  your  paper.  You  will 
understand  that  this  is  not  done  for  the  value  of  the 
tree,  but  merely  to  learn  what  the  cause  can  be — 
why  this  lemon  tree  should  not  bear. — M.  Lewin, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

We  cannot  explain  this  phenomenon  except  upon 
the  ground  of  freakiness,  which  is  liable  to  occur  in 
all  plants.  To  guard  against  this,  buds  of  all  fruits 
for  propagation  should  be  taken  from  trees  of  dem- 
onstrated bearing  habit.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
lot  of  the  blossoms  for  examination.  The  tree  is  old 
enough  to  know  better,  even  if  it  should  be  a  seed- 
ling. We  may  find  some  organic  or  functional  defect 
in  the  blossom. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  as  a  Weed  Killer. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you"  inform  me  whether  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  will  kill  weeds  like  Johnson  grass 
or  morning  glory  ?  If  so,  please  let  me  know  through 
your  valuable  paper. — H.  Burtscher,  Auburn. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will,  if  brought  into 
connection  with  each  individual  inch  of  each  root  to 
the  uttermost  end  thereof,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
accomplish  this  with  less  outlay  than  the  land  is 
worth,  and  it  may  be  ten  times  that  amount.  Chemi- 
cal treatment  has  been  reported  successful  with  some 
tap-rooted  weeds.  Even  if  we  grant  that,  though 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  of  it,  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  kill  running,  fibrous  roots,  every  inch  of 
which  has  reproductive  power.  We  doubt  if  the 
curse  of  Eden  is  destined  to  be  parried  by  any 
chemical  or  electrical  process. 

Rye  Grass  and  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  difference  between 
Australian  and  English  rye  grass  ?  If  rye  grass  is 
sown  with  alfalfa  will  it  reduce  the  liability  of  bloat  ? 
If  so,  in  what  proportion  should  it  be  sown  ?  What 
time  should  tomato  seeds  be  planted  so  as  to  produce 
early  tomatoes  ? — Marion  C.  Elliott,  Salida. 

No  difference  has  been  demonstrated,  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  process  of  acclimation  in  Austra- 
lia may  have  given  the  species  greater  tolerance  of 
drouth.  Rye  grass  or  foxtail  or  almost  any  non- 
leguminous  plant  growing  with  alfalfa  will  reduce 
the  liability  to  produce  bloat,  but  still  we  would  pre- 
fer clean  alfalfa  and  prevent  bloat  by  having  straw 
within  reach  of  animals  or  by  care  in  turning  them 
into  alfalfa  when  it  is  wet  or  the  cattle  are  very 
hungry.  If  we  were  to  sow  rye  grass  we  should  use 
about  one-quarter  rye  grass  and  three-quarters  al- 
falfa.   Raise  your  tomato  plants  in  the  house  or  in  a 


protected  bed  outside,  and  plant  out  as  soon  as  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over  in  your  neighborhood. 

The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  could  I  get  some  scions  of 
the  Sugar  prune  ? — G.  B.,  Auburn. 

The  originator,  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa, 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  disposed  of  this 
variety.  It  may  be  that  he  will  distribute  it  as  he 
did  the  Wickson  plum,  by  sale  of  wood  to  growers. 
If  so,  no  doubt  the  announcement  will  be  made  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Jan.  2,  1899. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 


Reports  from  correspondents  were  mostly  mailed 
before  the  storm  SuDday  and  Monday,  but  from  other 
sources  it  is  learned  that  the  rainfall  was  general 
throughout  the  State,  and  though  comparatively 
light  in  the  section  south  of  the  Tehacbapi,  it  was 
sufficient  to  soften  the  soil  and  greatly  benefit  grain 
and  pasturage.  Unusually  low  temperatures  pre- 
vailed up  to  Dec.  31st  and  severe  frosts  were  fre- 
quent, but  no  serious  damage  has  been  reported. 
Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  resumed.  The  pros- 
pect for  good  crops  is  much  improved.  Oranges  of 
excellent  quality  are  being  picked  and  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Tehama.— The  heaviest  rain  of  the  season  commenced  on  Sunday; 
the  soil  is  well  soaked  and  good  crops  assured. 

Butte.— A  fair  crop  of  very  fine  oranges  has  been  gathered  at 
Palermo.  The  rain  has  greatly  benefited  grain  and  hay.  At  Ther- 
malito  1.47  inch  of  rainhad  fallen  up  to  Monday  morning. 

Culusa. — Frost  at  Grand  island  daily.   Rain  very  beneficial. 

Yolo.— Heavy  frosts  during  the  week;  damage  light.  Plowing  has 
been  resumed. 

Sacramento.— Considerable  plowing  done  during  week.  Grain  is 
backward.   Rain  was  very  beneficial. 

Solano.— Cold,  frosty  weather  continued  up  to  the  31st. 

San  Joaquin.— Growing  grain  retarded  by  frosty  weather.  There 
was  a  steady  rain  all  Sunday,  and  conditions  are  now  favorable  for 
good  crops. 

Stanislaus  —Rainfall  at  Elmwood,  0.65.  Weather  cold.  Heavy 
frosts  at  Modesto  and  Newman. 

Merced.— Over  an  inch  of  rain  fell  during  the  storm,  and  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  present  demands    A  good  crop  is  anticipated. 

Madera.— Nearly  an  inch  of  rain  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This 
will  start  pasturage,  and  benefit  all  crops. 

Fresno.— Heavy  northwest  winds  and  severe  frosts,  followed  by 
over  half  an  inch  of  rain  Sunday  and  Monday.  Plowing  and  seeding 
will  be  resumed. 

Tulare.— Pruning  in  progress.  Weather  co'd  and  frosty.  Rain- 
fall Sunday  night  at  Visalia  0.53.  Plowing  resumed.  Recent  frosts 
injured  new  growth  on  orange  trees  at  Porterville. 

Kings.— Dry  and  cold,  with  high  winds,  during  most  of  the  week. 
Rain  fell  Sunday  night  and  Monday,  and  prospects  are  much  im- 
proved. 

Kern.— Conditions  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Light  rain 
Monday. 

Inyo.— Frosts  every  morning.   Water  in  ditches  about  normal. 

Humboldt.— Rainfall  of  the  27th  at  Ferndale,  0.2a  ■ 

Sonoma.— Farmers  are  pruning  lightly  in  anticipation  of  a  frosty 
spring.  Heavy  rain  on  the  1st  and  2d  at  Santa  Rosa.  Good  crops 
may  be  expected  if  the  spring  is  favorable. 

Napa.— Frosty  nights  and  clear  days,  with  north  winds,  during 
the  week,  followed  by  good  rain. 

Contra  Costa.— Heavy  rain  fell  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  good 
crops  are  now  assured. 

Alameda  —The  rainfall  of  Sunday  and  Monday  will  greatly  bene- 
fit grain  and  pasturage. 

San  Mateo.— Plowing  and  seeding  continue.   Grass  is  backward. 

Santa  Clara  —At  Gilroy  the  rainfall  of  Sunday  and  Monday  was 
2.27  inches.   This  will  insure  good  crops  and  plenty  of  pasturage. 

Santa  Cruz.— Cold,  dry  weather  continued  up  to  the  31st,  but 
plowing  and  seeding  were  in  progress. 

Monterey.— There  was  a  light  shower  at  Gem  Thursday  night. 
Cold  winds  retarded  growth  of  grain  and  pasturage. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grain  is  coming  up  in  some  places.  The 
water  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  has  increased  and  irrigation  has  com- 
menced. 

Santa  Barrara.— Grain  and  pasturage  are  looking  well.  Plow- 
ing nearly  finished. 

Ventura.— Heavy  frost  at  Santa  Paula  on  the  .'30th.  Strong 
northerly  winds  at  Saticoy.   Seedling  oranges  are  thriving. 

Los  Angeles.— It  is  feared  the  heavy  frost  of  Dec.  3ist  injured 
citrus  fruits,  but  not  seriously.  Oranges  are  ripening,  and  picking 
has  commenced  at  Pomona. 

San  Bernardino.— Citrus  fruits  not  much  injured  by  frosts. 

San  Diego.— No  rain  had  fallen  in  the  county  from  the  21st  to  the 
31st.  A  heavy  windstorm  on  the  26th,  causing  no  damage  except  in 
retarding  growth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  — The  week  was  generally  cold,  dry  and 
windy.  Frequent  frosts;  thin  ice  in  exposed  places ;  no  damage  re- 
ported. Rain  began  morning  of  the  2nd;  appears  to  be  a  general 
storm  which  will  result  in  much  good. 

Eureka  Summary.— Pasturage  continues  improving.  Too  much 
rain  for  plowing  and  seeding.  In  some  locations  grain  is  up,  but 
making  very  slow  growth. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  

Fresno   
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5.02 
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1.14 
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1  32 


Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
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15  48 

17  66 

34 

48 
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26 

56 
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30 

60 
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38 

52 
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26 

64 

12 

68 
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7^21 

30 

70 

2  57 

6  56 

38 

70 

1.75 

3  46 

44 

64 

0  85 

1  72 

32 

70 

The  old  soldiers  at  Santa  Monica  will  have  to  get 
along  with  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter  for  an- 
other quarter.  The  National  Board  has  decided 
that  all  bids  for  California  butter  were  so  high  that 
it  could  not  be  afforded.  Why  not  get  some  cows 
and  let  the  Veterans,  who  are  not  incapacitated, 
make  butter  for  themselves  and  the  rest  ? 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Sir  W.  Crookes'  Wheat  Wisdom  Reviewed. 

We  published  in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  15  Sir  William 
Crookes'  outlook  of  the  world's  wheat  production, 
which  the  reader  will  remember  foreshadowed  a  com- 
ing deficiency  in  the  supply,  and  from  it  we  drew  a 
warrant  for  the  continued  production  on  this  coast 
at  a  profit.  In  last  week's  Country  Gentleman  Mr.  J. 
R.  Dodge,  formerly  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  takes  the  English  scientist  to  task  for 
some  of  his  positions. 

Is  a  Wheat  Famine  Imminent  ? — This  query  comes  I 
up  again  and,  curiously  enough,  just  as  in  1891,  when 
one  of  the  largest  world's  products  has  been  grown 
and  prices  are  relatively  high  after  a  year  of  poor 
harvests.  A  serious  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
been  precipitated  by  a  remarkable  example  of  pes- 
simism in  the  presidential  address  of  Sir  William 
Crookes  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Bristol. 

An  English  Sort  of  a  View. — This  is  a  peculiarly 
English  and  insular  view,  and  its  remedy,  higher  fer- 
tilization, is  also  based  upon  somewhat  peculiar 
Euglish  practice.  He  asserts  that  "  bread  eating  " 
people  have  increased  in  twenty-seven  years  from 
371,000,000  to  516,000,000,  and  that  lands  suitable 
for  wheat  growing  are  not  available  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  keep  up  the  full  supply  for  enlarging 
demand.  He  declares  that  there  is  already  a  deficit 
of  wheat  area  of  31,000  square  miles,  or  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  acres — rather  unreasonably,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  area,  at  present  rate  of 
yield,  would  produce  nearly  260,000,000  bushels,  while 
the  European  deficiency,  which  is  the  principal  one 
in  the  world,  is  by  the  Beerbohm  record  only  210,- 
000,000  bushels  average  in  the  last  eight  years.  He 
assumes  the  present  annual  requirement  for  bread  is 
2,324,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  the  official  and 
expert  estimates  of  the  period  since  189U  average 
more  than  that  figure,  the  compilation  of  such  esti- 
mates for  seven  years  bv  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  averaging  2,477,845,000,  an  excess  of  over  I 
150,000,000,  though  the  eminent  scientist  is  almost 
as  lame  in  bis  statistics  of  consumption  as  he  is  in 
those  of  production,  really  minimizing  both.  He 
makes  the  supply  of  the  year  only  1,921,000,000, 
while  in  the  statement  quoted  above,  the  product  of 
1897.  the  smallest  of  seven  years,  is  given  as  2,214,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  very  unreliable  forecast  that  under- 
states production  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Encouraging  to  Growers. — It  would  be  uncharitable 
to  hope  for  a  scarcity  of  bread  rations  ;  still  our 
wheat  growers  would  not  feel  very  despondent  over 
a  prospect  of  good  prices.  The  Crookes  view  is  a 
distinct  encouragement  to  them;  and  similar  views 
have  been  put  forth  before,  sometimes  apparently  in 
the  hope  of  raising  prices.  Unfortunately,  when 
exaggerated,  a  temporary  rise  of  10  per  cent  is  fol- 
lowed (as  the  result  of  natural  reaction,  and  from 
the  effect  of  increase  of  area,  stimulated  bv  tem- 
porary advance  in  value)  bv  a  fall  of  20  to  30  per 
cent,  as  between  1891  and  1895.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
vince people,  scientists  as  well  as  plain  people,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  truth  in  statistics 
cannot  safely  be  departed  from.  The  practice  of 
stock  exchanges,  as  well  as  that  of  bucket  shops,  to 
secure  a  temporary  advantage,  can  never  aid  the 
cause  of  science  or  of  rural  economy. 

Increased  Product  is  Easy. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  much  statistical  detail  to  show  a  possibility 
of  increasing  wheat  production  without  limiting  the 
supply  of  everything  else.  The  surfeit  of  stocks,  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  coincident  with  the  fall  of 
export  price  to  58  cents  in  1895,  from  $1  03  in  1892, 
following  the  wheat-famine  scare  preceding,  shows 
that  increased  product  is  possible  and  easy;  and  the 
enlargement  of  European  production,  from  a  little 
over  1,200,000,000  bushels  for  the  decade  preceding 
1890,  to  more  than  1,400,000,000  since  that  year, 
whether  from  enlargement  of  area  or  yield  increased 
by  fertilization,  demonstrates  the  fact  of  elasticity 
in  European  production.  To  be  entirely  fair — for  i 
am  not  engaged  in  special  pleading  to  score  a 
Bpeftious  point — some  of  this  increase  was  from  cli- 
matic causes,  especially  in  the  production  of  Russia 
in  1893  and  1894. 

What  Russia  May  Do.—  While  Russia  has  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  population  per  square  mile  of  cer- 
tain European  countries  of  less  original  fertility,  it  is 
not  safe  to  assume  that  the  possibilities  of  conti- 
nental wheat  are  exhausted.  And  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  third  of  the  land  of  this  country  in 
farms,  and  less  than  six-tenths  of  that  improved,  it 
is  very  certain  that  a  much  larger  area  may  be  de- 
voted to  wheat  when  necessary.  The  possibilities  of 
increasing  yield  from  thirteen  bushels  per  acre  to 
twenty  are  theoretically  established,  though  most 
assuredly  a  long  time  will  be  required  for  their  real- 
ization except  under  pressure  of  greater  demand  and 
higher  price. 

The  Other  Extreme — On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Social  Science  Monthly  for  December,   Mr.  Edward 


Atkinson  comes  forward  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  in 
extreme  contrast  with  the  gloomy  views  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam. He  insists  that  the  world's  sudpW  could  be 
produced  in  this  country  from  160,000,000  acres  ; 
that  the  present  and  increasing  requirement  of 
Great  Britain  for  thirty  years  at  the  rate  of  six 
bushels  per  head,  could  be  grown  on  available  lands 
in  Oklahoma,  or  in  Texas,  with  enormous  additional 
possibilities  in  every  principal  wheat-growing  State 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  much  inclined  to  ac- 
cept a  large  measure  of  the  theoretically  possible  as 
easily  practicable.  Two  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
grown  per  acre,  but  calculations  on  that  basis  are 
not  reliable,  while  it  still  requires  from  two  to  three 
acres  for  a  bale,  and  except  in  those  districts  that 
use  expensive  fertilizers,  there  is  no  material  in- 
crease in  yield.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
grown  per  acre  ;  yet  we  go  on  with  very  slow  im- 
provement on  a  fourth  of  that  rate  of  yield.  The 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  which  he  predicts  may  some 
day  be  realized,  but  only  after  many  years  and  under 
the  strong  pressure  of  growing  demand.  The  facts 
of  agricultural  exploitation  in  all  the  past  attest  this 
view  and  warrant  a  prediction  of  similar  results  in 
the  future,  modified  only  by  somewhat  greater 
raoidity  of  progress  in  the  present  era. 

What  May  Happen. — Then,  what  of  the  future  of 
wheat  raising?  There  will  be  no  permanent  and 
stringent  scarcity  of  wheat.  The  high  prices  of 
twenty  years  ago,  at  seaport  delivery  or  entry,  will 
not  soon  return  ;  the  lower  cost  of  transportation 
will  not  only  prevent  it,  but  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary, and  the  lessened  cost  of  production  will  enable 
the  grower  to  live,  even  with  relatively  low  prices. 
If  prices  become  too  low  for  profit,  acreage  will  de- 
cline ;  if  very  high,  by  virtue  of  crop  failure  or  scare 
literature  of  crops,  acreage  will  increase,  product 
enlarge  and  values  decline. 

Much  will  depend  on  relative  demand  or  profit. 
American  farmers  especially  are  inclined  to  go  from 
one  industry  to  another,  as  values  change.  There 
need  be  no  fear  that  wheat  will  remain  permanently 
cheap.  There  are  too  many  profitable  uses  for  land 
to  permit  a  permanent  lack  of  balance  in  crop  dis- 
tribution. That  balance  is  nowhere  so  much  dis- 
turbed as  in  the  cotton  region,  where  a  crop  that  is 
a  practical  monopoly  is  cheapened  bv  abnormal  dis- 
tribution of  rural  industry,  which  will  probably  be 
remedied  by  rural  diversification. 

The  wheat-eating  countries,  enjoying  peace  and 
prosperity,  are  increasing  in  population  and  will  re 
quire  more  wheat ;  few  are  likely  to  enlarge  wheat 
area  very  rapidly,  in  view  of  other  crop  require- 
ments, and  the  farmers  of  this  country  can  probably 
compete  with  profit  for  this  demand  many  years  yet. 
The  wheat  grower  has  no  especial  occasion  for  de- 
spondency. He  cannot  escape  competition,  and  he 
need  not  fear  it.  Few  things  will  be  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  of  the  world  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture than  wheat  and  meat  and  cotton — food  and 
clothing— and  their  production  will  pay. 


THE  DAIRY. 


What  Cows  Shall  We  Milk? 


By  (SROKiiC  E  Putt  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  Diirymon's  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Clearwater. 

The  subject,  "  What  cows  shall  we  milk  ?"  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  all  dairymen.  Ooe  says  Hol- 
steins,  another  Jerseys,  the  third  Shorthorns,  an- 
other Guernseys,  still  another  Ayrshires,  and  the 
last  one,  just  cows.  Eich  breed,  or  grade  of  breeds, 
have  their  advocates,  and  each  asserts  with  most 
candid  assurance,  based  on  a  knowledge  that  they 
gather  from  their  own  herd,  that  their  particular 
breed  is  the  best.  But  they  all  agree  on  one  point, 
and  that  is  that  they  must  be  good  cows.  That  being 
the  kind  of  cows  we  should  milk,  let  us  consider  the 
best  way  to  obtain  them. 

Accurate  Knowledge  Available. — With  the  present 
system  of  determining  the  value  of  milk,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  claiming  superiority  for  any  breed  that 
are  exceptionally  large  milkers,  or  for  any  breed 
that  are  extremely  rich  milkers,  the  Bibcock  test 
according  to  each  their  respective  worth,  leaving 
the  questions  for  us  to  decide  which  are  the  most 
economical  producers  ;  which  the  surest  to  repro- 
duce their  own  good  qualities  on  their  progeny ; 
which  the  surest  to  give  a  uniform  good  flow  of  rich 
milk  for  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  general 
length  of  time  for  a  cow's  usefulness. 

This  question,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cannot  be  an- 
swered as  authoritatively  as  it  should,  as  only  in  re- 
cent years  has  the  practice  been  adopted  of  weigh- 
ing and  testing  each  cow's  milk  the  entire  year. 
Nearly  all  the  data  that  has  been  gathered  tends  to 
place  the  Channel  Island  breeds  far  ahead  of  all 
others  in  this  respect,  and,  either  because  they  are 
the  most  attractive  or  else  possess  the  most  real 
merit,  the  Jerseys  at  the  very  front. 

The  Jerseys  at  the  World's  Fair  — In  1893,  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  after  three  years  of  prepa- 
ration, a  six  months'  contest  was  held,  open  to  all 
breeds,  to  determine  which  was  best  for  the  dairy. 


The  points  contested  were  :  Milk,  butter  and  cheese; 
the  tests,  the  highest  net  profit  for  food  consumed. 
For  fairness  and  completeness  no  such  contest  was 
ever  before,  or  doubtless  ever  will  again  be  held.  On 
every  point  the  Jerseys  won.  They  gave  more  and 
richer  milk,  more  and  better  cheese,  more  and  bet- 
ter butter,  and  they  made  more  net  profit  for  food 
consumed.  The  victory  was  complete  in  every  de- 
tail. Every  test  was  applied  during  the  entire  con- 
test by  men  of  the  highest  scientific  skill.  The  scales, 
the  cheese  vat,  the  churn  and  the  Babcock  test  were 
all  used. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  hardly  feel  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  discussion  in  defense  of  my  preference  for 
the  Jersey  cow  over  all  others  for  dairy  purposes. 
Personally  I  prefer  the  Jersey  because  she  gives  the 
best  milk  ;  milk  that  contains  less  water,  more  fat, 
more  casein  and  other  solids  that  go  to  make  up  the 
food  in  milk.  Gallon  for  gallon,  Jersey  milk  contains 
more  wholesome  human  food  than  the  milk  of  any 
other  cow,  and  will  sell  for  a  higher  price. 

She  will  make  more  and  better  butter  because  the 
butter  globules  are  larger  and  the  fat'  separates 
more  readily  and  more  thoroughly,  and  the  cream 
ripens  more  uniformly,  making  it  possible  to  make 
better  butter,  under  greater  varying  conditions. 
Last,  but  not  least,  she  is  more  sought  after,  com- 
mands a  better  price  and  is  more  easily  disposed  of 
than  any  other  cow. 

Other  Jersey  Points. — As  the  World's  Fair  tests  de- 
termined the  superior  value  of  the  Jersey  as  an  eco- 
nomical cow,  so  do  statistics  and  statements  of  reli- 
able men  substantiate  their  superior  value  as  breed- 
ers. I  can  only  call  to  mind  a  few  :  Marjoram  No. 
3239,  A.  J.  C.  C,  dam  of  seven  sons  with  fifty-nine 
tested  daughters,  averaging  nearly  eighteen  pounds 
butter  per  week,  having  two  daughters  both  having 
tests  and  both  being  producers  of  tested  cows. 
Eurotas  2454,  dam  of  six  sons  with  forty  two  tested 
daughters  to  their  credit.  Coomassie  11874,  dam  of 
five  sons  with  tested  daughters  to  their  credit  and 
grand  dam  and  great  grand  dam  of  over  172  cows 
that  have  been  able  to  make  over  fourteen  pounds 
butter  per  week.  Oonan,  dam  of  five  sons  with 
tested  daughters  ;  also  dam  of  six  daughters  that 
have  made  tests.  Every  one  of  these  cows  were 
large  and  persistent  milkers,  great  show  cows  and 
lived  to  good,  ripe  old  ages,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  Jerseys  have  every  right  to  be  classed  as 
great  breeders. 

As  to  longevity  and  hardiness  they  can  also  claim 
to  be  the  equals  of  any  other  breed,  instances  being 
numerous  of  their  living  and  breeding  regularly  past 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  As  to  hardiness,  they  pos- 
sess all  the  vigor  and  constitution  that  can  be 
claimed  for  any  other  improved  breed  of  cattle.  Of 
course,  if  one  is  going  to  measure  hardiness  by  abil- 
ity to  withstand  cold  and  exposure,  they  may  not  be 
in  it  with  some  other  breeds,  as  for  generations  they 
have  been  the  object  of  unremitting  care  of  men  and 
women  who  denend  upon  them  for  a  large  part  of 
their  living.  Under  this  care  they  have  developed 
their  wonderful  capacity  for  butter  making  and 
scarcely  less  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  to  vari- 
ous conditions  of  climate  and  varieties  of  food.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  to-day  flour- 
ishing and  thriving  in  vigorous  health  from  Russia 
to  South  Africa,  all  over  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  that  for 
constitution,  good  health  and  vigor,  no  hardier  breed 
of  improved  dairy  cattle  exists. 

With  such  blood  and  dairy  characteristics  as  that 
furnished  by  the  Jersey,  it  seems  for  the  dairymen  of 
the  future  to  have  a  herd  of  uniformly  good  cows  it 
is  only  necessary  for  him  to  select  the  best  possible 
blood  obtainable,  make  a  constant  study  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  his  herd,  raise  only  the  progeny 
of  the  best  (and  them  only  when  they  show  fine  vigor 
and  form),  and  then  they  should  be  fed  just  as  well 
and  carefully  as  the  best  cows  in  the  herd. 

Jersey  Grades. — With  many  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  start  entirely  with  thoroughbreds,  the  first 
cost  being  considerably  more  than  for  good  grades  ; 
but  I  believe  the  most  successful  dairymen  of  the  fu- 
ture will  abandon  the  practice  of  cross  breeding  in 
the  hit  or  miss  fashion  of  the  present  time,  and  in- 
stead will  select  a  breed  and  by  constant  endeavor 
and  studied  selections  bring  them  to  a  uniformly  high 
degree  of  excellence.  I  believe  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  greater  percentage  of  first-class 
cows  from  any  given  number  raised  than  is  obtained 
by  any  of  the  cross  breeding  methods.  So  far  there 
have  been  but  a  few  breeders  who  have  endeavored 
to  make  breeding  a  science  and  have  tried  to  trace 
effect  to  cause  ;  but  I  predict  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  best  and  most  successful  breeder  will 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the 
reproduction  of  dairy  qualities  in  cattle. 

How  to  Improve.  —  I  also  believe  it  is  possible  for 
any  dairy  farmer  to  make  a  study  of  his  own  herd 
and  gain  much  of  this  knowledge.  But  to  do  that 
he  must  keep  in  mind  that  fundamental  law  of  breed- 
ing: "  Like  begets  like  or  the  likeness  of  an  ances- 
tor," and  in  selecting  animals  to  build  up  his  herd 
must  trace  their  ancestors  back  as  far  as  possible, 
and  rej  »ct  all  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  uniform  producers  of  good  formed,  rich  and 
heavy  milking  cows.  If  he  does  this  his  herd  will  be 
uniform  in  appearance,  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect, 
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in  dairy  type,  and  will  possess  to  a  high  degree  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  practical,  profitable  dairy 
cow,  including  ability  to  assimilate  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  return  to  her  owner  a  generous  net  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  calf  that  is  the  equal, 
if  not  the  superior,  of  herself. 


Care  of  Dairy  Utensils. 

Eternal  cleanliness  is  the  price  of  good  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood  gives  the  Jersey  Bulletin 
some  useful  suggestions  to  this  end.  It  is  much  less 
difficult  to  keep  the  dairy  utensils  smelling  sweet 
than  to  bring  them  back  to  that  condition,  once  they 
have  been  neglected. 

Pails. — We  will  suppose  the  milk  to  have  been  just 
strained,  through  the  wire-gauze  strainer  and  also 
through  the  folded  cheesecloth  below  it.  The  pails, 
after  being  emptied,  must  not  be  left  standing  for 
the  milk  to  dry  upon  them,  but  shall  be  at  once  filled 
with  cold  water,  or  else  rinsed  in  the  same.  Once  a 
film  of  dried  milk  forms  upon  the  inside  of  the  pail, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  of  removal. 

How  to  Clean  Strainers. — Never  apply  hot  water  to 
milk  vessels  of  any  kind  until  they  have  first  been 
rinsed  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  The  hot  water 
cooks  the  milk  at  once,  and  that  is  what  causes  the 
yellowish  formation  which  is  sometimes  seen  adhering 
to  the  pails  and  strainer.  Once  on,  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.  Dry  ashes  will  remove  it,  if  well  rubbed  on 
with  a  cloth.  So  will  baking  soda  or  bath  brick. 
Salt  is  good  to  cleanse  the  wire  strainer  if  the  little 
holes  get  stopped  up.  Use  a  new  toothbrush,  first 
removing  the  handle  to  make  it  more  convenient. in 
getting  at  the  wire.  Persevere  until  the  gauze  is 
perfectly  clear.  If  necessary,  use  a  pin  to  free  the 
particles.  These  directions  are  in  case  a  strainer  has 
been  neglected.  With  proper  care,  they  will  never 
become  clogged. 

After  rinsing  with  cold  water,  wash  with  warm 
water,  using  a  brush  rather  than  a  cloth  for  the  pur- 
pose, since  the  former  reaches  every  crack  and  cor- 
ner better.  Then  scald  in  boiling  water,  thoroughly 
wipe  dry,  and  set  bottom  up — in  the  sunshine,  if  con- 
venient. 

To  Clean  the  Churn. — For  a  wooden  churn,  the  fol- 
lowing method  will  be  found  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  sweet  for  years  :  As  the  butter  is  re- 
moved, rinse  out  with  cold  or  warm  water;  then  pour 
in  hot  water — the  hotter  the  better — and  wash  thor- 
oughly. If  a  barrel  or  swing  churn,  put  the  cover  in 
place  and  agitate  the  contents  of  the  same  as  in 
churning.  Draw  off,  wipe  carefully,  and  turn  bot- 
tom up  (in  case  of  the  barrel,  at  least),  leaving  the 
cover  off  to  insure  a  perfect  circulation  of  air,  which 
will  prevent  mustiness.  It  is  not  expected  that  any 
particles  of  cream  will  be  left  inside  after  churning, 
but,  should  there  be  any  such,  a  brush  will  be  neces- 
sarily employed  for  their  removal.  In  fact,  should 
any  but  a  careful  hand  attend  to  the  cleansing,  it 
would  be  well  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  a  stiff  brush 
any  way,  but  where  the  butter  is  washed  and  salted 
in  the  churn  there  will  be  little  but  brine  and  some 
undissolved  salt  remaining  after  the  butter  has  been 
removed. 

Strainer  Cloths. — As  to  the  cloth  strainer,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  sweet  than  the  tin  one.  Wash 
first  in  cold  water,  then  with  some  good  soap  or 
washing  powder;  then  scald,  give  a  final  rinsing  and 
hang  in  the  sun.  Throw  it  away  after  a  few  days 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  Bleached  butter 
cloth  will  answer  as  well  as  cheesecloth.  Four  thick- 
nesses are  none  too  many. 

Creamery  Cans. — Creamery  cans  can  be  kept  sweet 
by  rinsing  with  cool  water,  then  give  a  good  wash- 
ing with  clear  hot  water  and  a  stiff  brush,  which  will 
go  into  the  corners  and  reach  the  last  particle  of 
milk  which  remains.  A  dash  of  hot  water  to  rinse 
all  clean  finishes  the  operation.  The  cans  require  no 
wiping. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Sheep  to   Pasture  on   the  Government 
Reservations. 


It  is  telegraphed  from  Tacoma  that  in  the  State  of 
Washington  the  Government  will  lease  its  reserva- 
tions for  grazing.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  for- 
estry reserve  officials  of  the  Northwest  recently 
in  Tacoma  to  discuss  the  question  of  sheep  grazing 
in  the  reserves.  It  was  practically  decided  to  allot 
the  pasture  district  lying  in  the  Mount  Tacoma  re- 
serve in  well-defined  ranges,  the  boundaries  being 
marked  by  streams  and  ridges.  These  ranges  will 
be  let  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  every  1000  sheep  pastured 
each  season,  unless  there  is  cempetition  for  the  same 
tract  between  rival  growers,  when  it  will  be  given  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Grazing  will  be  prohibited  in  the 
reserves  until  June  20th,  to  allow  the  grass  to  get 
well  started,  and  the  higher  altitudes  will  be  re- 
served until  a  month  later. 

The  conclave  consisted  of  Superintendent  S.  B. 
Ormsby  of  Oregon,  Superintendent  J.  W.  Cloes  of  I 


Tacoma,  Superintendent  E.  B.  Hyde  of  Everett, 
who  controls  the  Washington  and  Priest  river  re- 
serves, and  Supervisor  W.  G.  Ham  of  the  Olympic 
reserve.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  is  left  nearly  altogether 
to  the  discretion  of  the  reserve  superintendents,  al- 
though their  plans  will  be  ratified  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Cloes  has  ascertained  that  the  reserves  are 
already  pastured  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  safety  to  the  permanence  of  grazing.  .The 
herds  are  increasing  every  year,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  formulate  a  plan  for  allotting  the  dis- 
trict with  definite  boundaries  for  each  range  to  pre- 
vent too  early  feeding  on  the  grass  in  the  spring. 


The  Merino  Interest. 

We  recently  gave  some  facts  showing  a  pros- 
pective scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  this  country  and  the 
consequent  inducement  to  extend  California  produc- 
tion in  this  line.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Merino  Breeders'  Association  these  features 
of  the  situation  were  emphasized  by  the  president  in 
his  annual  address. 

The  Statistics. — For  the  past  few  years  our  country 
has  been  largely  supplied  with  fine  wool  from  foreign 
countries.  Our  country  has  never  produced  but  one- 
half  the  wool  she  consumes,  and  will  not  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  1889  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
home-grown  wool  was  fine  or  fine  medium. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
has  prepared  its  report  on  the  wool  clip  of  the 
United  States  for  1898.  It  states  that  we  produced 
266,720,681  pounds,  it  being  7,567,433  pounds  more 
than  in  1897,  about  20  per  cent  of  which  was  fine. 

They  have  also  taken  statistics  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  covering  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1890 
their  clip  was  500,000  bales,  75  per  cent  of  which 
was  coarse  bred.  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  of 
160,000  bales  of  fine  wool  from  Argentine  in  the  past 
eight  years. 

The  Australian  clip  of  1896  was  134  000  bales 
short,  and  again  in  1898  it  was  short  of  1897,  making 
a  net  loss  of  at  least  350,000  bales.  All  but  about  25 
per  cent  is  regarded  as  Merino.  Reckoning  the 
Argentine  bale  at  two  and  one-half  times  the  Aus- 
tralian, we  have  a  total  loss  of  about  750,000  bales  of 
fine  wool  on  the  basis  of  the  Australian  bale.  The 
most  important  phase  of  the  wool  market  is  the 
great  shrinkage  in  the  production  of  fine  wool,  re- 
sulting from  the  world-wide  change  in  breeding  that 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  nine  years. 

A  Chance  to  Increase  the  Product. — The  users  of  fine 
wool  are  beginning  to  fear  a  famine  in  Merino  stock, 
while  it  is  the  part  of  fashion  to  require  an  increased 
use  of  fine  wool.  The  tables  given  in  the  report 
spoken  of  show  that  in  1897  we  had  the  lowest  pro- 
duction in  eleven  years.  We  had  7,567,433  pounds 
less  wool  than  in  1898;  but  owing  to  the  large  im- 
portations and  wool  left  over,  it  exceeded  the  clip  of 
1898  by  165,259,000  pounds.  Most  of  the  imported 
wool  was  tine  Australian. 

Unless  London  values  of  fine  wool  recede,  our 
wools  will  advance  to  the  importing  point.  When 
wool  values  went  below  the-  cost  of  production,  our 
wool  growers  turned  their  attention  more  in  the  di- 
rection of  mutton  breeds.  Our  western  wool 
growers  are  on  the  verge  of  turning  back  to  the 
Merino. 

No  Banger  of  Oversupply. — It  is  doubtful  if  we 
shall  be  able  for  some  time  to  come  to  produce 
enough  Merino  wool  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try; but  a  substitute  of  good  fine  medium  could  be 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
Merino  rams  be  secured  to  cross  on  the  cross- bred s 
and  mutton  breeds.  Throw  prejudice  aside,  and  if 
the  ram  should  not  be  of  your  favorite  breed,  use 
him,  but  retain  your  best  ewe  lambs,  for  in  them  you 
have  the  foundation  to  work  on. 

What  character  of  ram  should  be  best  to  use  to 
obtain  best  results  in  the  shortest  time  ?  It  should 
be  one  bred  for  a  special  purpose — one  containing  a 
dense,  fine,  even  fleece,  and  so  thoroughly  bred  in 
that  direction  that  he  would  transmit  his  qualities 
to  his  offspring.  Such  a  cross  on  a  large  number  of 
the  cross-bred  flocks  would  give  a  good  general- 
purpose  sheep — one  that  would  produce  a  fleece  of 
fine  medium  wool  and  a  fair  mutton  carcass.  Such 
a  cross  would  not  produce  a  sheep  best  for  all  pur- 
poses; but  if  the  ram  used  is  thoroughly  bred  in  his 
fleece  qualities,  he  would  transmit  his  characteristics 
in  his  offspring  with  greater  certainty. 

For  the  past  five  months  prices  of  fine  wool  have 
advanced  10  per  cent  in  the  Lindon  market,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  upward.  When  we  compare  their 
prices  with  ours,  we  find  ours  20  per  cent  below  the 
competing  point. 

The  Outlook. — What  is  the  future  outlook  for  the 
American  Merino  ?  Have  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder  ?  He  who  thinks  so  and  tries  to  make  others 
accept  his  views  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  improvement  will  be  slower  than  in  its  earlier 
days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  breeders  of  twenty 


years  ago  bred  their  sheep  with  wrinkles  in  excess. 
It  mattered  not  how  large  and  coarse  they  were,  so 
long  as  they  were  gaining  in  weight  of  fleece,  re- 
gardless of  quality  and  evenness.  This  system  of 
breeding  had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
promoted  a  larger  fleece,  owing  to  the  "greater 
density,  and  this  density  was  not  lost  in  after  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  excessively  wrinkly  sheep 
had  the  effect  of  prejudicing  our  western  wool 
growers  against  them,  and  the  feeling  still  exists. 

Since  that  date  we  are  breeding  for  less  prominent 
wrinkles  with  more  density  on  the  wrinkles,  and  with 
few  or  no  jar  hairs,  and  coat  as  well  as  on  the  other 
parts,  more  even  on  all  parts,  holding  and  increas- 
ing weight  of  fleece  and  size  of  carcass.  I  will  not 
predict  what  the  future  improvement  will  be,  but 
one  thing  is  certain — we  shall  not  need  to  go  outside 
of  our  American  Merino  flocks. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


How  World-Beaters  Were  Produced. 

One  of  the  phenomenally  successful  exhibitors  of 
Poland- Chinas  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  R. 
S.  Cook  of  Kansas,  among  whose  winnings  were  five 
prizes  on  four  animals  of  a  single  fall  litter.  Secre- 
tary Coburn  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
persuaded  Mr.  Cook  to  write  out  for  the  first  time 
an  account  of  the  methods  used  in  producing  these 
prize  winners,  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

Arranging  for  the  Animals. — Having  decided  to 
exhibit  a  few  Poland  China  pigs  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  1893,  I  carefully  selected  a  boar  and  sows  having 
strong,  vigorous  constitutions  as  well  as  good  feed- 
ing qualities,  and  mated  them  so  as  to  farrow  at  the 
desired  time.  After  mating,  the  sows  were  given 
plenty  of  food,  consisting  largely  of  protein,  along 
with  an  abundance  of  green  pasture  (which  I  always 
aim  to  have)  of  rye  and  wheat  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months,  with  alfalfa  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year.  My  fall  litter,  intended  to  be 
shown  as  over  six  and  under  twelve  months  old,  was 
farrowed  October  5,  and  allowed  the  range  of  the 
farm,  thereby  affording  them  plenty  of  exercise  and 
a  variety  of  food.  I  consider  exercise  essential  to 
the  production  of  strong,  vigorous  animals,  and  it 
also  strengthens  their  limbs,  enabling  them  to  sustain 
a  great  weight  later  on.  These  pigs  were  fed  slop 
made  of  ship-stuff  and  sweet  skim  milk  until  they 
were  weaned,  at  which  time  I  began  feeding  a  small 
quantity  of  soaked  wheat,  but  that  not  proving 
satisfactory  I  tried  wheat  ground  fine  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oats,  soaked  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  mixed  with  sour  skim  milk.  At  no  time 
did  I  use  new  milk  direct  from  the  cow. 

A  Late  Comer. — As  the  pigs  were  not  weighed  I 
cannot  give  exact  figures  during  the  feeding  period. 
They  were  not  confined  in  a  yard  or  feed  Jot  until 
winter,  but  at  all  times  had  a  clean,  warm  house 
with  floor,  and  plenty  of  dry  bedding  to  sleep  in. 
Owing  to  a  loss  of  one  in  this  lot,  I  substituted,  about 
May  1,  another  one  of  the  same  litter  that  had  re- 
ceived no  particular  feed  or  attention,  and  had  not 
been  intended  for  a  show  animal.  She  had,  however, 
a  well-developed  frame,  and  was  prepared  to,  and 
did,  take  on  flesh  rapidly.  At  time  of  shipping  for 
Chicago,  September  20,  she  was  the  largest,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  show  animals  ever 
raised  in  the  West,  winning  first  in  her  class  besides 
being  concerned  in  various  other  prizes. 

Feeding  the  Winners — Four  pigs  from  this  one  lit- 
ter were  winners  of  five  Columbian  prizes.  The 
litter  of  five  averaged  528  pounds  each.  During  the 
winter  these  pigs  were  given  j  ist  enough  corn  to 
keep  up  animal  heat;  and  about  March  1  its  use  was 
discontinued  altogether,  as  I  think  too  much  corn 
detrimental  to  stock  intended  for  either  show  or 
breeding  purposes. 

Feeding  for  Show  Did  Not  Spoil  Them. — After  being 
whipped  about  in  the  World's  Fair  grounds  and  the 
show  ring  from  September  12  to  October  18,  the 
pigs  were  returned  home  and  the  same  rations  con- 
tinued as  before,  but  decreased  gradually  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  bran  used.  A  great  many 
breeders  thought  my  hogs  too  fat  and  that  they 
would  not  breed;  but  as  their  breeding  qualities 
were  not  burnt  out  by  a  strong  corn  diet  I  did  not 
apprehend  any  trouble  in  that  respect.  About 
Nov.  1,  I  began  to  mate  them,  the  largest  and  heavi- 
est being  mated  only  once  and  producing  an  extra- 
fine  litter,  raising  them  all.  These  pigs,  like  their 
dam,  proved  to  be  show  animals.  The  other  sow 
was  mated  the  second  time  and  she  also  produced  an 
especially  fine  litter.  These  sows  were  both  winners 
in  class  as  well  as  in  the  herd  at  the  World's  Fair, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  animals  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  can  be  prepared  for  the  show  ring  without 
injury.  I  have  a  few  animals  of  this  first  litter  in 
my  herd  at  the  present  time  and  they  are  raising 
excellent  pigs.  After  building  up  the  frames  of  the 
show  animals,  the  last  ninety  days  I  added  to  the 
oats  and  wheat  ration  an  ingredient  that  was  some- 
what more  fattening,  and  increased  the  quantity 
gradually  up  to  the  time  of  starting  to  the  fairs. 

Their  Offspring. — The  spring  litter  was  farrowed 
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April  22,  to  be  shown  as  under  six  months,  their 
dam  being  given  the  same  sort  of  care  as  those 
mentioned  above,  except  that  there  was  not  plenty 
of  good  alfalfa  pasture  and  ship-stutf  all  the  time, 
but  not  much  corn.  After  four  weeks  old,  the  pigs 
were  shut  by  themselves  and  fed  a  mixture  of  ship- 
stuff  and  sweet  skim  milk,  all  they  would  eat  up 
clean.  They  were  not  given  any  corn,  but  had 
plenty  of  exercise  and  alfalfa  pasture.  At  the  age 
of  five  months,  after  attending  one  fair  and  before 
starting  for  the  Columbian,  their  average  weight 
was  over  200  pounds  each.  These  pigs  were  quite 
successful  in  the  show  ring  abroad  as  well  as  in 
Kansas,  and  were  excellent  breeders.  In  the  fitting 
of  these  pigs,  a  small  quantity  of  flaxseed  meal  was 
fed  to  assist  in  giving  a  gloss  to  their  coats 

Lessons.  —  It  certainly  is  unprofitable  for  any 
swine  raiser  to  stint  his  animals,  as  they  should  be 
made  to  grow  every  day.  After  ten  days  of  two 
weeks  pigs  should  be  fed  generously  through  their 
dams,  and  at  three  or  four  weeks  provided  with  a 
place  where  they  can  obtain,  unmolested,  a  little 
feed  of  slop  and  soaked  shelled  corn.  Keep  them 
growing  every  day,  and  at  an  early  age  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  market  at  a  profit  to  the  raiser. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


A  Canner's  Advice  to  Fruit  Growers. 


By  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Superintendent  of  the  Golden  Gate  Packing 
Co.,  at  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

A  Local  Claim. — The  fruits  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
probably  enjoy  a  better  reputation  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  than  the  fruits  of  any  other  section  of  this 
State.  Our  green  fruits  are  given  the  preference 
over  those  shipped  from  other  points,  and  our  dried 
fruits  are  either  quoted  in  a  class  by  themselves  or 
will  bring  a  premium  on  the  market  if  put  out  under 
the  brand  of  a  Santa  Clara  county  packer,  while  as 
to  our  canned  fruits  they  cannot  be  excelled,  and  if 
the  label  on  a  can  conveys  the  information  that  its 
contents  are  a  product  of  this  county,  the  merit  of 
the  goods  is  unquestioned. 

This  fact. is  so  well  recognized  that  when  an  un- 
scrupulous canner  or  dealer  places  his  goods  on  the 
market  under  a  spurious  label  he  almost  invariably 
represents  the  goods  as  having  been  packed  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  while  there  is  no  question  but  that 
hundreds  of  tons  of  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits 
that  were  never  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  fer- 
tile valley  are  branded  as  a  product  of  this  county. 

How  Reputation  is  Secured. — We  have  not  estab- 
lished this  reputation  because  there  is  no  other  place 
possessing  such  fertile  soil,  nor  because  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  more  favorable  here  than 
elsewhere,  nor  yet  because  our  varieties  of  fruits  are 
so  vastly  superior  to  those  grown  in  other  sections. 
We  admit  the  fact  that  without  a  favorable  climate, 
fertile  soil  and  good  varieties  of  fruits  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  this  result,  but  there  is  an- 
other— a  more  important  factor  in  attaining  this 
end.  We  cannot  say  of  our  fine  fruits  as  "Topsy" 
said  of  herself,  that  they  "just  growed,"  for  the 
choicest  varieties,  grown  on  soil  of  unequaled  fertil- 
ity, in  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  fruit  we  like  to  boast  of  unless  there 
is  the  master  hand  to  prune,  to  cultivate,  to  thin  and 
prepare  for  market.  We  have  achieved  this  envi- 
able reputation  because  we  have  a  more  intelligent 
and  a  more  progressive  class  of  fruit  growers  in 
Santa  Clara  county  than  can  be  found  engaged  in 
this  occupation  in  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

The  horticulturist  has  his  troubles  like  the  rest  of 
humanity,  yet  fruit  growing  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal 
occupation  and  allures  the  business  and  professional 
man  as  well  as  those  practical  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
wielders  of  the  pruning  shears  who  have  reduced  this 
industry  to  a  science. 

A  Canner  s  Complaints. — Under  the  subject  you 
have  selected  for  discussion  to-day,  "Fruit  for  Can- 
ning," your  president  suggested  several  topics  that 
might  be  presented  from  the  canner's  standpoint, 
among  others,  "What  Are  Some  of  the  Greatest 
Complaints  with  Fruit  Delivered  You  ?  " 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  most  of  the 
growers  are  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  their 
deliveries,  understanding  the  canner's  requirements 
and  using  their  best  judgment  and  care  to  meet 
their  requirements;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
these  might  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

First— Those  people  who,  unfortunately,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  pursuits,  who  sell  you  something  they 
know  they  cannot  deliver  and  then  lie  awake  nights 
trying  to  devise  schemes  to  force  you  to  accept  and 
pay  for  something  you  never  bought  and  could  not 
make  use  of  if  you  had. 

Second — Those  whose  intentions  are  good,  but 
who,  sometimes  through  ignorance  and  sometimes 
through  carelessness,  take  to  a  canner  fruit  that  is 
totally  unfit  for  his  use. 

As  for  the  representative  of  the  first  class,  his  is  a 
case  for  prayer  rather  than  precept.  But  for  an 
ignorant  man  there  is  hope  that  he  may  learn  wis- 
dom, or,  for  one  who  is  careless,  that  he  may  mend 
his  ways,  and  it  is  with  the  desire  to  enlighten  the 
one  and  correct  the  other  that  this  topic  is  taken  up. 

Picking  iinil  Handling. — The  most  common  cause 


for  complaint  is  in  picking  and  handling.  The  fruit 
is  either  too  green  or  too  ripe,  and  often  a  large 
percentage  of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  lot; 
and  instead  of  having  pickers  and  teamsters  handle 
fruit  as  carefully  as  they  would  handle  eggs,  they 
are  too  often  allowed  to  handle  it  any  way  that  seems 
most  expedient. 

A  great  many  growers  do  not  understand  that 
fruit  must  be  handled  very  carefully  to  reach  its 
destination  in  fit  condition  for  canning.  They  do  not 
know  how  a  very  small  bruise  condemns,  in  the 
preparation  room,  an  otherwise  fine  peach  or  apri- 
cot. They  have  no  idea  of  the  large  percentage  of 
extra  fruit  consigned  to  seconds  or  pie  grade  on  ac- 
count of  bruises,  which  many  times  are  not  visible 
until  the  fruit  is  prepared  for  the  cans  and  then  bear 
silent  witness  to  some  careless  or  reckless  hand. 

Why  any  one  should  prune,  cultivate,  thin  and  irri- 
gate, if  needs  be,  until  his  orchard  yields  just  the 
kind  of  fruit  that  canners  sometimes  dream  about, 
and  then,  contracted  at  so  much  per  ton,  pick  part 
of  it  too  green  and  most  of  the  other  part  of  it  too 
ripe  and  batter  and  bruise  it  so  it  is  ruined  for  can- 
ning purposes,  is  something  beyond  understanding, 
and  yet  there  are  just  such  instances  as  this. 

See  What  the  Canner  Wants. — If  a  grower  sells 
fruit  to  a  canner  whom  he  has  not  delivered  to  before, 
he  should  learn  as  near  as  possible  in  what  condition 
the  canner  wants  his  fruit  delivered,  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  canners  are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  degree  of 
ripeness  for  canning.  Then  again,  a  canner  may 
have  a  certain  trade  that  will  require  fruit  in  a  very 
firm  condition,  or  his  trade  may  require  riper,  bet- 
ter-colored fruit,  so  it  is  essential  that  the  grower 
should  understand  the  needs  of  the  canner. 

Things  Not  to  Do. — If  a  novice  about  to  engage  in 
the  growing  of  canning  fruits  should  apply  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  should  not  do,  he  might 
be  advised  as  follows:  Don't  sell  anything  you 
haven't,  nor  deliver  anything  you  didn't  sell.  Don't 
grow  anything  but  the  best  variety  and  quality  of 
fruit  if  you  expect  to  find  a  ready  market.  Djn't 
use  large  boxes  nor  fill  them  up  so  that  when  others 
are  placed  on  top  the  fruit  will  be  bruised,  perhaps 
clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Don't  try  to  save 
time  by  taking  fruit  to  market  with  a  fast  team.  If 
some  of  your  peaches  drop  before  they  have  matured, 
don't  try  to  save  the  rest  of  them  by  sending  green 
to  the  cannery. 

Remember  that  good  judgment  to  picking  and 
careful  handling  are  as  important  as  size  or  other 
qualification. 

Mutual  Interests. — The  interests  of  the  grower  are 
very  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  canner,  be- 
cause the  canner  cannot  pay  good  prices  for  fruit  un- 
less the  canned  product  brings  returns  that  will 
warrant  him  in  doing  so,  while  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  orchardist  it  is  impossible  for  the  canner 
to  improve  the  reputation  of  his  goods  or  extend  his 
trade.  He  is  as  dependent  upon  the  orchardist  as 
the  orchardist  is  upon  the  soil,  sunshine  and  rain. 

Must  Keep  up. — Comparing  notes  with  other  can- 
ners it  is  found  that  our  fruit  growers  are  better 
posted  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  canners  and 
come  nearer  meeting  those  requirements  than  do 
the  growers  from  any  other  section.  They  are  as  much 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  producing  canning 
fruit  as  they  are  in  growing  prunes.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  improving,  both  in  methods  and  varieties 
if  we  are  to  hold  the  ground  we  have  won.  Competi- 
tion is  growing  closer  every  year  until  the  trade  now 
demands  a  better  grade  of  fruit  in  standards  than 
they  formerly  expected  in  extras. 

Hints  About  Varieties. — As  to  improvement  of 
varieties,  this  is  a  field  capable  of  being  largely 
developed,  especially  with  regard  to  apricots  and 
peaches.  None  of  the  common  varieties  of  apricots 
are  satisfactory  to  both  orchardist  and  canner  and 
on  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  extras  ob- 
tained from  freestone  peaches,  canners  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  they  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
fruit  handled. 

While  there  is  less  cause  for  complaint  regarding 
our  clings,  yet  there  are  cling  peaches  as  superior 
to  the  Nichols,  Sellers  or  other  common  varieties 
as  a  Santa  Clara  county  French  prune  is  to  the  Ore- 
gon bugbear. 

Try  for  Better  Kinds. — Probably  experiments 
would  not  pay  if  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  but  if 
every  orchardist  would  set  aside  as  an  experiment 
station  a  little  patch  of  ground,  perhaps  just  enough 
for  a  few  trees,  some  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
develop  varieties  that  would  be  vast  improvement 
over  anything  we  now  have. 

Value  of  Fruit  for  Canning. — In  looking  for  some 
things  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money  paid  by  the  canners  of  this  county  to  orch- 
ardists  for  fruit  I  came  across  a  statement  made  by 
a  San  Francisco  canner,  who  placed  those  figures  at 
about  $350,000  for  the  year  1897. 

This  does  not  include  fruit  shipped  to  canners  out- 
side of  this  county.  If  these  figures  are  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  probably  they  are  not  over- 
estimated, the  orchardists  of  this  country  must 
have  received  for  all  fruit  sold  to  canneries  at  least 
$500,000.  It  is  quite  likely,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  fruit,  that  the  past  year  they  received  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount. 

The  canners  of  this  valley  expend   thousands  of 


dollars  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  and  ex- 
tending their  trade  and,  incidentally,  enlarging  the 
market  for  the  orchardist.  But  there  are  two  prob- 
lems that  always  confront  them,  price  and  quality. 
Of  course  the  tendency  of  prices  is  downward  on 
canned  goods  as  it  seems  to  be  with  all  fruit  pro- 
ducts, and  there  is  but  one  thing  that  seems  likely 
to  have  any  effect  in  arresting  these  falling  prices 
and  that  is  to  improve  the  quality.  The  canners 
will  undoubtedly  do  their  share  towards  attaining 
this  end  if  the  orchardists  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  interests  are  as  much  at  stake  as  those 
of  the  canner. 

Supplementary  Note. — In  answer  to  a  request  from 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  that  he  would  state 
more  definitely  what  varieties  of  the  ordinary  fruits 
are  most  acceptable  to  canners.  Mr.  Chase  kindly 
sent  the  following  supplementary  note: 

To  the  Editor: — Canners  hesitate  to  advise  or- 
chardists to  plant  any  particular  variety  of  fruit  be- 
cause as  there  is  a  difference  in  soil,  climate  and 
methods  of  caring  for  an  orchard,  so  will  there  be 
different  results  with  the  same  variety.  The  writer's 
criticism  of  varieties  of  apricots  and  peaches  was 
intended  to  apply  to  this  locality  only  and  may  not 
be  applicable  to  other  sections.  However,  the  point 
we  wished  to  make  was  that  growers  too  readily  fol- 
low the  well  beaten  paths  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fruit 
industry  instead  of  exploring  a  little  on  their  own 
account.  To  illustrate,  we  know  a  man  who  became 
interested  in  two  or  three  odd  trees  of  cling  peaches 
planted  by  his  neighbor  through  the  mistake  or  care- 
lessness of  the  nurseyman.  Satisfying  himself  that 
they  could  be  grown  profitably,  he  planted  a  small 
orchard  in  this  variety  with  the  result  that  in  less 
than  five  years  he  had  received  for  the  product  of 
this  orchard  about  $600  per  acre,  probably  more 
than  its  entire  cost.  Another  man  under  different 
conditions  might  not  make  as  much  of  a  success  of 
this  variety  as  he  would  of  some  other. 

With  regard  to  there  being  better  varieties  of 
clings  than  the  Nichols  or  Sellers,  the  writer  had 
in  mind  the  Phillips  cling  and  also  another  variety, 
name  unknown,  but  fully  equal  to  if  not  superior  to 
the  Phillips.  If  Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Coates  or  some 
other  genius,  would  produce  anew  variety  of  apricot 
possessing  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  Moorpark  and 
the  color  and  bearing  qualities  of  the  Blenheim,  or- 
chardists and  canners  would  probably  be  satisfied. 

Are  orchardists  and  nurserymen  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  in  selecting  stock  for  buds  and  grafts  ? 
Split  pits  in  cling  peaches  are  becoming  a  serious 
problem  to  canners  and  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
stock  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  this  as  anything 
else  r  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  improve  some  of 
the  varieties  we  now  have  if  intelligent  and  properly 
directed  efforts  were  made  to  do  so  ? 

San  Jose,  Dec.  23,  1898.  E.  E.  Chase. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Quantity  of  Rainfall  Corresponding  to  Given 
Depths. 


A.  J.  Henrv,  Chief  of  Division  of  Records  and  Me- 
teorological Data  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  has  pre- 
pared a  table  to  show  the  total  quantity  of  water 
corresponding  to  given  depths  of  rainfall  over  an 
acre  or  a  square  mile.  An  acre,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, contains  43,560  square  feet,  or  6,272,640 
square  inches,  over  which  area  a  rainfall  of  an  inch 
in  depth  would  equal  6,272,640  cubic  inches  of  water, 
and  we  may  convert  the  latter  into  gallons,  barrels 
or  tons,  as  we  please. 

VOANT1TY  <JF  RAINFALL  CUKKEKPONDING  TO  GIVEN  DEPTHS. 


Depth  Ot 
Rainfall. 

Inches. 


Cubic 
inches 
per 
acre. 

Gallons  per  acre. 

United 
States  or 
Queen 
Anne. 

Imperial 

(British). 

1,568,160 

6,789 

5,652 

3,136,32" 

13,577 

11,303 

1,704,480 

20,366 

16,955 

6,272,6)0 

27,154 

22,607 

7,k40.m«> 

33.943 

28,259 

9,408,960 

40,371 

33,911 

10,977, 120 

47.:.2" 

39.583 

12,545,280 

54.30.' 

45.214 

14.113.  HO 

81.097 

50.S66 

15.681.600 

67.H66 

56,517 

17,2)9,760 

74,674 

62. 1611 

1X.F17.920 

HI, 463 

67.K21 

25,111"  1.561 1 

lll-N.617 

90,428 

135,772 

113  035 

37,635,840 

182,926 

135,642 

Tons  per 
acre (2000 
pounds). 


28 
56 
85 
118 
141 
170 
19X 
226 
255 
283 
311 
339 
452 
565 
878 


The  United  States  gallon  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1830  is  identical  with  the  wine  gallon  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  Winchester  corn  gallon  of 
2741  cubic  inches  and  the  standard  ale  gallon  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  282  cubic  inches,  were  abolished 
as  standard  measures  of  capacity  in  Great  Britain 
in  1824,  when  the  new  imperial  staudard  gallon  con- 
taining ten  pounds  weight  of  water  at  temperature 
62°  P.,  barometer  30  inches,  was  made  the  standard 
of  capacity  for  liquid  measures.  The  figures  in  the 
last  column,  tons  per  acre,  were  obtained  by  reckon- 
ing 200  imperial  gallons  to  the  ton  of  2000  pounds. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda . 

Shelter  for  Ladybirds.  —  Niles  Herald: 
When  in  Niles  recently  State  Horticultural 
Quarantine  Officer  Craw  urged  orchardists  to 
follow  the  suggestions  made  by  William 
Barry,  County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
regarding  the  placing  of  corn  husks  in  the 
crotches  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  before  the 
leaves  fall.  This,  he  said,  will  give  the  lady- 
birds protection  during  the  winter,  and  they 
will  be  in  the  trees  in  the  spring  ready  for 
work.  I  have  made  a  trip  around  this  town- 
ship and  find  that  olive,  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  entirely  clean,  and  never  saw 
cleaner  trees  than  those  on  Mr.  Mclver's 
place.  These  beetles  did  the  work  without 
the  cost  of  a  cent,  where  $800  failed  to  do  it 
in  other  ways. 

Hickmott  Cannery  Sold.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer, Dec.  30 :  Negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  plant  of  the  Hickmott  Canning 
Company  of  this  city  and  at  Biggs,  Yolo 
county,  by  an  English  syndicate,  have  been 
practically  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
terms  of  the  transaction  are  not  public  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  plant  is  valued  up- 
wards of  $65,000.  The  business  transacted  by 
the  Hickmott  company  amounts  to  about  $250,- 
000  annually.  The  Hickmott  Oakland  can- 
nery is  located  at  First  and  Filbert  streets. 
During  the  busy  season  it  employs  between 
500  and  600  operatives.  The  enterprise  was 
established  about  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hick- 
mott, and  the  branch  cannery  was  put  up 
later  at  Biggs,  as  it  is  the  center  of  the  best 
peach  producing  area  of  the  State.  The  pro- 
duct of  these  two  canneries  has  found  a  mar- 
ket in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  East  and  has 
an  established  reputation  for  Alameda  county 
fruits  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Fresno. 

Orange  Industry.—  Sanger  Herald,  Dec.  31: 
The  last  carload  of  this  season's  oranges  from 
the  Kings  River  groves  was  shipped  eastward 
this  week  and  the  packing  house  in  Sanger  is 
now  closed.  Fifty  carloads  is  the  record  of 
shipments  from  this  station  since  November 
1st,  as  against  forty-two  carloads  for  last  sea- 
son. When  we  consider  that  the  frosts  and 
drouth  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crop  this  season,  a  net  increase  of  about  one- 
fifth  over  last  year  is  not  bad  after  all.  From 
reliable  sources  we  have  learned  that  the 
seedling  oranges  netted  the  growers  here 
about  $1.12%  per  box,  and  navels  $1.75. 

Humboldt. 

The  Dairy  Industry. — Areata  Union,  Dec. 
24:  The  past  year  has  been  a  bad  one  for  the 
dairying  interests  of  California  on  account  of 
the  drouth  which  prevailed  in  most  portions 
of  the  State.  As  a  result,  the  year  ending 
October  1st  found  a  falling  off  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  butter  manufactured.  A  large 
quantity  of  Eastern  butter  was  shipped  into 
this  State,  and  in  some  of  the  large  dairying 
counties  it  was  so  dry  that  the  herds  had  to 
be  driven  to  other  localities  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. This  was  not  the  case  in  Humboldt.  In 
fact,  the  butter  output  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  1898,  showed  an  increase  of  28,594 
pounds.  In  1897  the  average  price  of  butter 
was  20.8  cents  per  pound.  At  this  rate  the 
butter  exported  from  the  county,  3,204,022 
pounds,  was  valued  at  $666,436.57.  In  1898 
there  was  exported  3,232,616  pounds  and  the 
average  price  was  23.9  cents  for  the  year, 
which  brings  the  total  up  to  $772,595.22,  or 
$106,158.85  more  paid  out  to  the  deirymen  of 
Humboldt  county  than  the  year  previous. 
The  report  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  from 
which  the  above  figures  were  taken,  says  that 
in  October,  1896,  there  were  203  creameries  in 
this  State  and  now  there  are  283,  showing  an 
increase  of  80  of  these  profitable  institutions 
in  two  years.  Humboldt  leads  them  all  in 
number,  as  well  as  output,  having  39  against 
Marin  county's  29  and  Los  Angeles  20. 

Kings. 

Ranch  Quarantined.  —  Hanford  Sentinel, 
Dec.  29 :  The  Lindley  ranch,  on  which  there 
is  considerable  stock  affected  with  Texas 
fever,  has  been  placed  under  quarantine  by 
order  of  County  Veterinarian  and  Health  Offi- 
cer Price.  No  stock  or  produce  of  any  kind 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ranch  until  in 
perfect  sanitary  condition.  A  number  of  cat- 
tle have  died  and  many  are  still  affected  with 
the  disease.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  he  was 
loth  to  issue  this  order,  but  the  health  of  the 
stock  on  adjoining  ranches  demanded  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  Kings  county  is  considered 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  State,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  this  disease  is  attributed  to  the 
large  number  of  cattle  brought  in  from  the 
coast  for  pasturage. 

I. oh  Angeles. 

Rose  Tournament.— Dispatch,  Jan.  2:  The 
tenth  annual  "Tournament  of  Roses"  took 
place  at  Pasadena  to-day  in  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators  who  crowded  the  streets 
and  windows  along  the  line  of  march.  The 
weather  was  unpropitious  for  this  New  Year's 
festival  and  rain  caused  a  postponement  of 
the  parade  until  three  o'clock.  The  number 
of  visitors  from  other  points  was  large,  and 
the  tournament  itself  was  conspicuous  for  its 
brilliancy  of  coloring,  the  abundance  of  flow- 
ers, and  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  design  in 
the  arrangements.  The  residence  and  busi- 
ness sections  of  the  city  were  decorated  in 
the  gold  and  blue  colors  of  the  tournament, 
supplemented  by  American  flags  and  bunting. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  parade  was  the 
long  line  of  elegant  single  and  double  car- 
riages. Mrs.  H.  Geohigan's  single  carriage, 
decorated  in  golden  acacia  blossoms  and  plum- 
age, took  the  first  prize  for  single  teams. 
B.  O.  Kendall  and  wife  took  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  decorated  double  team  and  carriage, 
their  team  being  hidden  under  a  solid  mass  of 
red  geraniums.    Mrs.  C.  Bartwell's  single 


rig,  decorated  in  pink  and  red  geraniums  in- 
terwoven with  Egyptian  papyrus  and  smilax, 
took  the  second  prize,  and  the  third  fell  to 
Ralph  Bassett,  whose  phaeton  was  solidly 
banked  with  red  geraniums,  bordered  with 
smilax.  The  bicycle  division  consisted  of  ele- 
gantly decorated  wheels  in  the  most  artistic 
designs.  The  host  of  children  in  pink  and 
other  harmonious  colors,  and  white,  with  can- 
opies of  flowers  over  their  heads,  were  very 
attractive.  The  equestrians  presented  a  fine 
appearance  on  their  prancing  steeds.  They 
were  all  decorated  in  smilax,  roses,  carna- 
tions and  geraniums. 

Model  Packing  House. — Pomona  Times, 
Dec.  28 :  John  E.  Packard  has  nearly  com- 
pleted his  improvements  in  the  old  winery 
building  and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  up-to- 
date  packing  houses  in  southern  California. 
By  means  of  a  double  elevator,  the  first,  sec- 
ond or  third  floor  may  be  reached.  Through 
the  north  wing  of  the  house  has  been  made  an 
opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  wagons  to 
drive  into  the  building,  unload  the  fruit  on 
the  elevator,  and  lift  it  to  the  second  floor, 
where  it  is  brushed,  allowed  to  sweat,  and 
then  conducted  in  a  long  padded  chute  to  the 
grader  on  the  floor  below,  from  which  it  passes 
to  the  bins  of  the  packers.  Lemons  may 
be  stored  and  packed  on  the  first  floor,  or  ele- 
vated to  the  second,  and,  after  packing,  sent 
down  the  chute  to  the  car.  The  grader  is  built 
on  casters,  so  that  it  may  be  moved.  The 
troughs  and  framework  are  so  constructed 
that  they  may  all  be  removed  and  the  grader 
pushed  out  of  the  way  in  two  minutes.  The 
boxes  will  be  made  on  the  third  floor  and  sent 
by  means  of  chutes  to  the  second  or  first 
floor. 

Foreign  Oranges.— Express,  Dec.  28:  Mail 
reports  from  New  York  covering  December  10 
to  15  say  the  total  crop  of  Jamaica  oranges 
will  be  about  300,000  barrels,  two-thirds  of 
which  had  been  marketed.  The  Florida  crop 
also  had  been  mostly  disposed  of.  There 
were  then  due  4800  cases  of  Valencias  via 
England.  Heavy  rains  in  Spain  were  re- 
ported, and  fears  were  entertained  that 
oranges  from  there  would  be  unsound. 

Horse  Show. — Express,  Dec.  31:  The  loca- 
tion for  the  coming  horse  show  to  be  held  in 
February  has  been  definitely  decided  on,  and 
Fiesta  Park,  the  place  chosen,  will  be  all 
under  canvas.  It  is  designed  to  have  the 
place  made  waterproof  and  that  it  may  be 
heated  for  the  comfort  of  visitors.  Entries 
are  coming  in  rapidly.  S.  W.  Stillwell,  a 
wealthy  Englishman  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  the 
latest  to  add  to  the  list,  entering  specimens 
in  the  new  class,  the  southern  California-bred 
tandems,  beside  carriage  horse,  saddle  and 
road  horses.  Among  recent  entries  is  that  of 
the  famous  hackney  stallion  belonging  to 
John  Parrott.  The  animal  has  been  the  star 
attraction  of  northern  exhibitions.  It  is  said 
that  the  San  Francisco  horses  alone  that  have 
been  entered  will  make  an  elaborate  show. 

Merced. 

Productive  Irrigated  Land.— Dos  Palos 
Star:  From  Fred  Hadley's  little  sixteen-acre 
colony  lot  he  raised  sixty  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
on  eight  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  six  and 
one-half  acres  of  which  was  newly  seeded  last 
spring.  On  two  acres  of  land  he  raised  two 
tons  of  corn,  and  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of 
ground  he  dug  thirty  sacks  of  potatoes  the 
first  crop,  the  second  crop  not  being  dug  yet. 
On  a  three-acre  alfalfa  pasture  he  kept 
twelve  head  of  cattle.  At  $8  a  ton  for  the 
hay  that  would  amount  to  $480;  at  75  cents  a 
sack  for  the  potatoes,  $22.50  can  be  added, 
and  two  tons  of  corn,  which  sells  at  $20  a  ton, 
is  $40,  making  $542  50  worth  of  products,  say- 
ing nothing  of  what  the  cattle  brought  him, 
or  what  his  fruit  was  worth,  or  his  garden,  or 
his  second  crop  of  potatoes. 

Monterey. 

Relief  Work. — Dispatch  from  King  City, 
Dec.  29:  The  relief  committee  appointed  by 
Gov.  Budd,  through  their  representatives, 
Messrs.  King  and  Heraim,  have  been  very 
busy  during  the  past  few  days  carrying  on 
the  work  of  relief,  and  nearly  all  needs  have 
been  cared  for.  Feed  for  the  stock  has  been 
carefully  distributed  and  enough  will  be  given 
out  to  last  until  the  middle  of  February.when 
it  is  hoped  that  enough  grass  will  have  grown 
on  the  hills  to  tide  the  stock  over  until  the 
regular  supplies  can  be  obtained.  The  com- 
mittee is  arranging  to  take  care  of  all  people 
in  need  until  such  time  as  they  can  care  for 
themselves.  Judging  by  the  rapid  relief 
work  already  done,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
objects  of  the  relief  movement  will  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  at  no  very  distant 
date.  The  citizens  of  this  vicinity  are  very 
grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  movement  and  for  the  prompt 
answer  of  the  people  to  the  call  for  assist- 
ance. With  abundant  rains  by  the  first  of 
February  this  section  will  show  excellent  re- 
sults next  year,  and  further  calls  for  aid  will 
be  unnecessary. 

Orange. 

New  Use  for  Cactus. — Anaheim  Gazette, 
Dec.  29:  A  number  of  stockmen  are  feeding 
cactus  to  their  stock,  the  thorns  first  being 
removed  by  burning.  The  food  is  said  to  be 
nourishing  and  cheap,  as  it  grows  abundantly 
in  the  valley. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Industry  and  Prospects. — In  a  letter 
to  the  S.  F.  Weekly  Chronicle,  Paul  H.  Steude 
of  Newcastle  writes  of  "Fruit  in  Placer 
County,"  in  part,  as  follows:  "I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  facts,  generally  unknown 
to  the  public.  Sacramento  gets  the  credit  of 
all  the  fruit  shipments  of  Placer  county  and 
it  seems  in  crop  reports  that  Placer  county  is 
hardly  ever  mentioned.  People  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Placer  county  shipped 
over  one-third  of  all  the  green  deciduous  fruit, 
including  apples  shipped  to  Eastern  markets 
from  California  this  year.  Newcastle  alone 
shipped  over  1000  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  to 
Eastern  markets,  Penryn,  Loomis  and  Au- 
burn together  having  over  700  carloads  more, 
to  say  nothing  of  Roseville  and  Colfax,  mak-  I 


ing  in  a  district  of  six  miles  in  radius  from 
Newcastle  1700  carloads  of  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  shipped  to  Eastern  markets,  to  say 
nothing  of  dried  fruit  and  oranges.  There 
also  has  been  shipped  from  this  district  2400 
tons  of  cling  peaches  to  the  various  canneries 
in  the  State,  besides  supplying  the  Lincoln 
cannery.  This  will  give  one-third  of  all  the 
fresh  fruit  shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Eastern  markets,  and  any  one  may 
see  how  much  business  is  done  in  Newcastle 
when  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  size  of  a 
fruit  farm  is  less  than  forty  acres.  While  we 
had  hard  times  in  1896  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
1897,  and  in  1898  Placer  county  took  the  cake 
in  grand  stylt,  for  many  have  piid  up  their 
mortgages,  old  trees  are  removed  and  new 
land  is  being  put  out  to  trees  this  year. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation 
this  season  in  Placer  county,  and  new  reser- 
voirs are  built  every  year,  insuring  a  plenti- 
ful supply  for  the  ever-increasing  demand. 
There  is  not  only  room  for  a  cannery  in  New- 
castle, but  Penryn,  Loomis  and  Auburn  could 
keep  canneries  moving  very  lively,  and  there 
are  but  few  places  in  California  where  there 
is  so  liberal  a  supply  of  fruits,  berries  and  to- 
matoes as  there  is  in  Placer  county.  While 
peaches  are  the  main  fruit,  pears  are  a  good 
second.  Cherries,  apricots,  plums  and  rasp- 
berries from  Placer  county  are  well  known. 
Strawberries  and  blackberries  are  plentiful, 
and  there  is  quite  a  trade  here  with  early 
tomatoes.  The  value  of  fruit  shipped  from 
Newcastle  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $750,000. 
Taking  the  resources  of  Newcastle  and  vi- 
cinity into  consideration,  it  could  support  a 
very  large  population,  and  should  have  at 
least  a  dozen  good  stores,  a  first-class  bank 
and  one  or  two  large  canneries.  I  will  also 
say  that  I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  business 
and  I  have  no  town  lots  for  sale." 

Riverside. 

Improving  the  Weather  Service — Press: 
E.  L.  Koethen,  secretary  of  the  Riverside 
Horticultural  Club,  is  in  receipt  of  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Forecaster  Hammon  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  in  which  he  promises  to  send 
an  evening  forecast  when  conditions  develop 
during  the  day  which  indicate  a  severe  frost. 
At  least,  he  is  willing  to  do  this  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  distribute  the  warning 
to  the  orange  growers.  Mr.  Koethen  has  ar- 
ranged with  one  of  the  Western  Union  mes- 
sengers to  take  the  message  over  a  route  for 
some  distance  down  the  valley  at  a  very 
slight  expense  to  each  grower.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  growers  can  combine  and  secure  this 
late  forecast,  in  case  frost  threatens,  at  a  cost 
of  5  or  10  cents  each  for  each  night  such  a 
message  is  delivered.  Mr.  Hammon  explains 
that  conditions  sometimes  develop  after  the 
forecast  given  the  press  is  published,  so  that 
he  could  make  a  forecast  at  6  or  8  o'clock, 
which  would  be  different  from  that  in  the 
morning,  and  that  occasionally  would  be  very 
important  for  the  orange  growers  to  know. 

Orange  Industry  and  Freight  Rates. — 
Enterprise:  A  representative  of  this  paper  in- 
terviewed a  number  of  prominent  orange 
growers  recently  relative  to  the  petition  to 
the  railroad  companies  for  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates,  and  they  all  agreed  that  if  the 
orange  growing  business  was  to  continue 
there  would  have  to  be  some  concessions  made 
by  the  roads.  As  one  of  them  stated  the  situ- 
ation, the  freight  rates  are  about  the  same  as 
they  were  years  ago,  when  oranges  sold  bet- 
ter and  for  anywhere  from  twice  to  three 
times  as  much  as  the  fruit  sells  now.  The 
markets,  said  he,  have  come  down  in  price, 
and  the  competition  is  stronger  than  ever,  yet 
the  railroads  continue  to  collect  the  old  rates. 
These  rates  were  established  long  ago  by  the 
railroad  companies,  when  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent, and  the  cost  of  transportation  was 
larger;  yet,  now  that  they  can  deliver  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  markets  cheaper  than 
they  could  then,  no  change  in  old  rates  has 
been  made.  In  a  word,  as  one  talked  to  said, 
the  railroads  are  not  willing  to  share  the  re- 
duction in  prices  with  the  grower,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  continue  to  collect  all  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

Sacramento. 

New  Flouring  Mills  — Bee,  Dec.  29:  The 
Sacramento  Flour  Mills  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration. Gait  is  named  as  the  principal 
place  of  business.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  is  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares 
of  $100  each.  Of  this  amount  $12,000  have 
been  subscribed.  The  incorporators  are  J.  W. 
Surface,  J.  Surface  and  D.  McCall,  of  lone, 
Amador  county  ;  Don  Ray,  John  McFarland, 
J.  McClanahan  and  A.  Montague,  of  Gait,  and 
M.  C.  Harris,  of  San  Francisco. 

Old  Fair  Grounds  for  Sale.— Dispatch, 
Dec.  28:  The  directors  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  were  entertained  to-night  at  the 
Sutter  Club  by  the  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  matter  of  the  sale  of  the 
old  fair  grounds  and  the  purchase  of  new  ones 
was  discussed  informally.  The  State  Society 
has  perfected  its  title  and  is  now  ready  to 
dispose  of  the  present  park,  embracing  six- 
teen blocks.  It  is  desired  to  have  the  new 
park  prepared  and  buildings  erected  in  time 
for  the  next  State  Fair. 

San  Diego. 

Water  Filing.— National  City  Record:  The 
California  Development  Company  has  filed 
notice  of  appropriation  of  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  from  the  Colorado  river. 
The  water  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation  in  this 
county  and  in  Lower  California.  A  canal  200 
feet  wide,  80  miles  long,  with  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  10  feet  of  water  is  to  be  built. 

San  Joaquin. 

Sale  Confirmed.— Modesto  Herald,  Dec.  29: 
The  sale  of  the  Stanislaus  <fc  San  Joaquin 
Water  Co.'s  canal  system  to  J.  D.  Brown  of 
the  California  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.  for 
$27,300  was  yesterday  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

San  Bernardino. 

Novel  Experiment. — Chino  Champion  :  The 


U.  S.  Experiment  Station  here  is  to  t 
upon  a  novel  line  of  culture.  The  University 
has  secured  a  pair  of  gigantic  land  turtles 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  they  are  to 
be  sent  to  this  station.  The  British  Museum  a 
short  time  ago  made  an  effort  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  these  turtles  and  sent  a  ship  to 
the  Galapagos  to  secure  all  the  turtles  on  the 
islands,  one  of  the  men  from  the  expedition 
returned  via  San  Francisco  and  brought  this 
pair  of  turtles  with  htm.  He  made  overtures, 
resulting  in  the  State  University  purchasing 
the  pair  for  $200 -$100  of  University  money 
and  $100  by  donations.  These  turtles  are 
vegetarians,  live  on  dry  land  and  grow  to  a 
monstrous  size.  Their  home  on  the  Galapagos 
is  directly  on  the  equator,  and  in  the  matter 
of  temperature  they  will  have  to  be  humored 
somewhat.  A  glass  hot-house  will  be  im- 
provised at  the  Station  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Celery  by  the  Carload.— Arroyo  Grande 
Herald,  Dec.  31  :  Another  carload  of  celery 
started  for  Chicago  ou  Thursday,  making 
seven  carloads  that  have  been  shipped.  Ad- 
vices have  been  received  from  the  first  ship- 
ment and  it  brought  75  cents  a  dozen  and  was 
pronounced  the  finest  ever  received  in  Chi- 
cago. The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  our 
celery  growers  must  have  found  the  richest 
land  in  the  world  to  grow  such  large,  crisp 
and  well  bleached  celery. 

Santa  Clara. 

Poultry  Show.— San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  2: 
The  third  annual  poultry  show  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club  will 
open  at  Turn  Verein  Hall  on  January  18th,  to 
continue  for  four  days.  Besides  the  regular 
list  of  fine  prizes  the  following  sweepstake 
prizes  have  been  offered :  For  best  display  by 
one  exhibitor,  grand  champion  medal,  gold, 
set  with  diamonds  and  valued  at  $50;  for  sec- 
ond best  display,  a  handsome  California  gold- 
headed  cane,  valued  at  $25;  for  third  best 
display,  a  silver  table  crumb  scraper,  valued 
at  $5.  Exhibitors  need  not  accompany  their 
exhibits,  which  may  be  shipped  or  sent  by  ex- 
press or  by  messenger  direct  to  the  hall  ad- 
dressed "  Secretary  Poultry  Show,  San  Jose." 
In  the  classification  list  of  the  show  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  fowls  are  mentioned  :  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Javas,  American 
Dominique,  Jersey  Blues,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Langsbans,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Andalusians, 
Spanish,  Polish,  Hamburg,  Red  Caps,  Hou- 
dans,  Crevecocurs,  La  Fleche,  Dorkings, 
Games,  Game  Bantams,  Cornish  Indian, 
Malay,  Bantams  other  than  Game,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  pet  stock,  ornamental  and  rare. 

OREGON. 

Range  Horses  Doomed. — Long  Creek  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  28:  It  is  said  that  of  the  count- 
less number  of  range  horses  running  at  large 
throughout  Grant  county  four-fifths  will  die 
of  starvation.  In  most  cases  the  horses  are 
not  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  feed 
through  the  winter,  and  stockmen  claim  there 
is  not  enough  grass  on  the  plains  to  winter 
one-tenth  of  the  horses.  Even  a  mild  winter 
will  not  save  the  horses,  as  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly live  until  the  new  spring  grass  grows. 
Much  trouble  is  experienced  in  keeping  them 
out  of  pastures  which  are  being  reserved  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

WASHINGTON. 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention.— Oregon  Ag- 
riculturist, Jan.  1:  The  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Spokane  from  January 
24th  to  28th,  inclusive. 


Australian  Wheat  Crop. 

Vancouver  (B.  C),  January  2. — A 
forecast  of  the  Australian  wheat  bar- 
vest  indicates  a  yield  of  12,150,000 
bushels,  as  against  10,560,000  bushels 
last  harvest.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  estimate  is  a 
visible  surplus  of  2,250,000  bushels 
available  for  export,  while  1,000,000 
bushels  of  old  wheat  still  remain  on 
hand.  The  value  of  the  wheat  harvest 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  market 
rates  is  given  at  £1,837,500.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  this  year  is  said  to 
be  better  than  last. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Fuller. 
HOOK.ER  <&  CO., 

16  and  18  Druinm  Street   San  Francisco. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'3 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Sptedf  and  Positive  Curd 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnimenta  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  lloriei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8 1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  eiprrss,  chariei  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  its  use,     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old  "District  School"  List. 


Id  clearing  out  the  rubbish 

Of  an  attic  long  disused, 
I  found,  securely  tucked  away, 

A  scrapbook  much  abused ; 
And,  turning  o'er  the  pages, 

With  their  corners  thumbed  and  torn, 
Found  names  of  school  and  class  mates 

i  had  loved  in  days  agone. 

The  list  is  long,  and  doubtless 

One  a  stranger's  eye  would  spurn, 
But  those  who  knew" and  loved  them, 

1  am  sure  will  gladly  turn 
And  once  again  go  through  it, 

Finding  names,  as  close  they  look, 
That  long  had  lain  forgotten 

In  the  folds  of  memory's  book. 

From  fancy's  roll  I  call  them, 

And  a  far-off  echo  fills 
My  soul  with  eager  longing 

As  the  old-time  answer  thrills; 
And  the  old-time  rafters  ring 

To  the  same  old  rhythmic  flow, 
That  bound  in  love  the  comrades 

Of  forty  years  ago. 

But  many  ne'er  will  answer 

To  an  earthly  calf  again ; 
The  roll  above  is  growing. 

While  the  few  who  here  remain 
Are  waiting,  glad  to  answer 

"  Present  I "  on  that  other  shore ; 
Glad  to  be  again  enrolled 

Among  the  friends  of  yore. 

—Margaret  N.  Goodnow. 


The  Orange  Packers. 


A  good  many  eyes  turned  toward 
the  wide  door  of  the  packing  house  as 
a  girl's  straight  figure  paused  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  before  en- 
tering. 

The  scene  within  seemed  attractive. 
It  was  so  busy,  and,  in  effect,  so  quite, 
in  spite  of  the  continual  noise  of  ham- 
mers nailing  up  the  full  boxes  and  the 
various  sounds  incident  to  moving 
fruit  about  as  the  work  progressed. 
Every  one  was  steadily  at  work,  and 
no  one  seemed  in  doubt  what  to  do 
next. 

The  shade  was  inviting,  too,  after  a 
walk  under  the  strong  California  sun, 
and  the  great  building  was  well  provid- 
ed with  generous  openings  under  its  far 
projecting  roof,  and  was  spacious 
enough  not  only  to  avoid  the  crowding 
of  work  and  material,  but  also  to  allow 
a  free  movement  of  air. 

The  newcomer  was  pleased,  and  her 
desire  to  take  a  hand  was  quickened. 
She  was  a  stranger  there,  yet  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  discomfort  at  the 
attention  which  her  arrival  had 
awakened.  Her  good-tQmpered  poise 
was  so  apparent  that  her  credentials 
were  at  once  accepted.-  She  was  used 
to  moving  through  life  without  much 
dispute  over  the  right  of  way,  and  was 
blessed  with  the  tact  that  comes  from 
unaffected  confidence. 

She  readily  discovered  the  manager, 
moving  about  among  the  bins  and 
boxes,  saying  a  quiet  word  here  and 
there,  or  pointing  out  some  needed 
rearrangement  of  the  solid  looking  but 
transient  stacks  of  fruit  or  of  empties. 
She  went  to  him  without  hesitation 
and  asked  for  work. 

The  man  looked  up  and  recognized 
good  material  at  a  glance. 

"Can  you  pack?  " 

"I  reckon  I  can,  but  I  never  did." 

"You  won't  earn  very  much  at 
first." 

*'  All  right,  let  me  try;  I  should  like 
to  learn." 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  keenly  at 
the  rows  of  girls  sitting  beside  the  bins 
into  which  the  various  spouts  from  the 
grader  were  delivering  the  several 
sizes.  At  once  she  picked  out  the  bet- 
ter workers,  and  got  a  notion  of  the 
mechanical  verve  and  swing  that  told 
of  exact  and  rapid  work. 

There  was  a  rhythm  in  the  motions 
of  a  good  packer.  The  paper  came  up 
from  the  pile  of  sheets  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  a    balance   wheel  and  fell 

About  half  the  lamp-chim- 
neys in  use  are  Macbeth' s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


upon  the  orange  in  the  other  hand  with 
an  air  of  knowing  where  it  belonged. 
The  wrapping  seemed  to  do  itself,  and 
the  next  yellow  subject  was  taking  its 
treatment  almost  before  the  former 
had  settled  itself  into  its  precise  posi- 
tion in  the  box.  The  process  had  been 
adopted  by  the  automatic  nerves  of  the 
packer,  and  required  no  other  atten- 
tion from  her  than  an  occasional 
replenishment  of  will  in  the  effort  at 
a  continual  increase  of  speed.  Her 
thoughts  were  free,  and  evidently 
ranging  wide. 

"I  like  that,"  said  the  girl;  "can't 
I  begin  now?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  manager,  smiling 
at  her  spirt;  "take  that  third  bin. 
You  can  hang  your  hat  and  pall  over 
yonder.  I'll  be  around  to  show  you 
pretty  soon." 

In  no  time  she  was  in  her  seat  be- 
side the  bin  with  an  empty  box  in  posi- 
tion before  her,  had  fitted  a  rubber  cot 
on  her  left  thumb  and  was  experiment- 
ing, added  by  frequent  glances  at  her 
neighbors,  on  the  proper  movements 
to  make  the  sheets  rise  singly  and 
spread  wide  to  cover  the  fruit,  and  she 
had  placed  some  rows  of  oranges  in  her 
box  before  the  manager  came  to  show 
her  how. 

She  laughed  as  he  made  her  take 
them  out  again,  and  explained  how 
each  size  is  packed  after  a  regular 
pattern,  by  which  a  certain  number 
fills  the  box  without  need  of  counting. 
A  few  more  hints  of  method,  supple- 
mented by  an  occasional  visit  and  com- 
ment, put  her  in  the  position,  in  a  half 
day's  time,  of  knowing  pretty  well  how 
the  work  is  done,  and  seeking  only  to 
gain  in  speed  of  performance. 

This  endeavor,  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
that  can  never  be  run  to  earth,  gives 
delight  to  all  labor,  so  long  as  the 
nerves  are  not  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
Whatever  joy  the  golfer  finds  in 
whacking  his  little  ball  must  be  of  the 
same  essence  as  is  steadily  furnished 
to  the  packers  of  fruit,  and  all  the  toil 
of  man  could  be  counted  as  pastime  if 
only  our  hours  were  kept  short  of  the 
limits  of  exhaustion. 

The  young  man  who  operated  the 
grader  was  in  a  position  of  vantage  if 
he  cared  to  observe  the  girls  who  were 
packing  at  the  bins  that  his  radiating 
spouts  supplied.  He  stood  high  beside 
the  wide,  shallow  hoppers  that  re- 
ceived the  dumped  boxes  of  ungraded 
fruit,  and  from  which  the  oranges  dis- 
tributed themselves  through  the  dis- 
criminating functions  of  the  machine 
into  various  rolling  processions,  in 
which  each  member  was  just  as  big  as 
his  neighbor.  Some  manipulation  was 
needed  to  keep  the  fruit  moving  evenly 
to  the  distribution,  but  the  operator's 
eyes  were  not  so  confined  as  to  prevent 
frequent  excursions  among  the  workers 
below  and  about  him.  I  believe  he  had 
mentally  photographed  all  the  hands, 
that  each  in  its  own  way  exhibiting 
that  wonderful  individuality  that 
women's  hands  possess,  were  moving 
gracefully  or  heavily  through  their 
countless  repetitions.  And  other 
things  he  took  note  of  and  speculated 
on,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Nor 
was  the  toil  of  the  others  so  absorbing 
that  he  was  unobserved  by  them. 
Generally,  of  course,  the  glances  that 
fell  direct  on  his  face  merely  called  in 
passing,  having  as  their  ostensible  ob- 
ject some  high  window  beyond  or  some 
interesting  constructive  feature  in  a 
corner  of  the  roof.  But,  however  in- 
cidentally, he  had  made,  with  all  these 
neighbors  at  least,  so  much  acquaint- 
ance as  lies  in  the  interchange  of  vision. 
And  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

He  was  from  Kansas — a  manly  look- 
ing, rather  handsome  fellow,  whose 
black  eyes  showed  self  reliance,  born  of 
thoughtful  and  energetic  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  a  Western  farmer. 
And  that  judgment,  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise on  everything  within  range, 
good  at  discerning  the  promise  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and,  under  simple 
conditions,  of  men  and  women  also,  did 
not  hesitate  before  a  fresh  and  inviting 
problem,  when  the  new  packer  sat 
down  under  his  inspection. 

"  She  is  from  Missouri."  He  guessed 
rightly,  as  a  first  clearing  of  the 
ground.  "She  is  used  to  horses,"  he 
added,    "and  I  think  they  like  her. 


Let's  see  how  she  takes  hold  of  her 
work.  "  He  quit  formulating  comments, 
and  dropped  into  passive  observation, 
his  quick  hands  all  the  while  passing 
lightly  over  the  bright  oranges  and 
herding  them  evenly  forward. 

It  were  useless  to  deny  that  the 
straight  and  graceful  back  of  the  girl 
from  Missouri  grew  cramped  and  tired 
as  the  noon  hour  approached,  and  her 
nervous  endeavor  at  speed,  while  it 
did  not  relax,  seemed  to  be  costing  her 
something.  She  understood  that,  how- 
ever, being  familiar  with  the  break- 
ing-in  process  in  many  kinds  of  work, 
and  such  fatigue  gave  her  not  the 
least  discouragement.  It  was  rather 
illogical  in  the  graderman,  who  ob- 
served all  this,  and  who  saw  that  her 
quality  was  quite  superior  to  such  an 
incident,  to  allow  himself  an  agreeable 
sentiment  of  compassion,  which  center- 
ed in  the  red  signal  of  weariness  on  her 
cheek.  If  through  feebleness  of  spirt, 
she  had  needed  his  sympathy,  he  would 
have  felt  no  such  pleasure  in  giving  it. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  girl  had  got 
hardened  to  her  work  and  was  already 
falling  into  the  swing  of  an  expert. 
Her  special  observer  had  noted  the  ex- 
ceptional quickness  of  her  acquirement, 
and  the  decided  approval  of  practical 
judgment  reinforced  his  sentimental 
esteem.  It  is  often  so  with  young  men 
of  his  sagacious  turn  and  successful 
habit  of  life.  The  heaven  of  sentiment 
invites  with  steadier  allurement  when 
it  rests  on  substantial  ground  of 
availability.  The  heart  is  indeed 
entitled  to  defy  the  judgment,  but  it 
beats  no  less  gayly  when  such  defiance 
is  not  called  for. 

Such  assuring  observations  hastened 
the  period  of  conscious  acknowledgment 
that  the  brakes  were  off.  Our  elevated 
friend  flushed  a  little  as  he  confessed 
to  himself  that  he  was  "  in  the  chutes," 
and  that  he  liked  it.  It  was  not  his 
habit.  He  never  handled  horses  that 
way,  and  he  could  not  now  quite  free 
himself  from  reproach  for  having  drop- 
ped the  lines.  But  he  laughed,  never- 
theless, and  enjoyed  the  joke  on  him- 
self, along  with  some  other  enjoyment. 

His  craft,  however,  did  not  wholly 
forsake  him.  He  did  not  forthwith  be- 
come the  object  of  general  suspicion. 
The  girl  herself  may  have  caught  a 
look,  once  or  twice,  that  seemed  to 
bring  him  rather  forcibly  under  her 
serious  attention,  but  he  rolled  his 
oranges  with  as  light  a  hand  as  ever, 
and  exchanged  about  the  usual  run  of 
chaffing  with  the  men  who  dumped  into 
his  hopper,  the  manager  and  all  chance 
comers. 

All  the  while  the  fingers  of  the  new 
packer  were  dancing  under  his  eye, 
and  every  orange  that  was  wrapped  and 
stowed  away  by  their  deft  pressure 
was  brighter  by  the  reflection  of  his 
sentiment,  and  he  felt,  every  time,  as 
if  he  himself  were  taken  possession  of 
and  laid  away  in  the  treasury  that  her 
strong,  sweet  life  was  gathering. 

It  was  getting  to  be  time  for  astute 
diplomacy  to  sanction  some  casual  ad- 
vances. It  was  observed  at  the  noon 
hour  that  the  graderman  addressed  a 
number  of  remarks  to  the  Missouri 
girl,  and  that  he  found  several  occa- 
sions for  happening  within  talking  dis- 
tance. There  was  no  shamefacedness 
in  these  approaches.  He  easily  main- 
tained his  off-band,  smiling  manners, 
as  if  he  were  rather  melting  to  good- 
humored  indulgence  toward  a  stranger 
than  falling  under  the  spell  of  her  attrac- 
tion. No  one  ever  got  a  chance  to 
make  Jim  ridiculous. 

As  for  the  girl,  her  reception  of  this 
nascent  acquaintance  was  in  perfect 
form.  Quite  without  show  of  embar- 
rassment, she  made  no  sign  or  pre- 
tence of  offishness.  Why  should  she 
not  be  glad  to  learn  something  of  the 
ways  of  this  spirited  young  fellow,  who 
had  looked  at  her  perhaps  rather  vig- 
orously, but  not  in  a  way  to  call  for 
any  other  defence  than  she  always  had 
about  her  ? 

When  things  are  managed  in  this 
masterly  way,  the  malice  of  onlookers 
is  stifled  at  birth.  It  is  weakness  that 
invites  troublesome  comment.  The 
strong  may  lead  their  affairs  through 
the  crowd  without  molestation.  The 
smiles  that  followed  this  progressive 
pair  were  rather  of  approval  than  de- 


rision. There  may  have  been  jokes,  but 
the  mean  and  bitter  ones  are  saved  for 
feebler  victims. 

Some  days  later  the  new  girl  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  packing  house  a  few 
minutes  earlier  than  the  general  ar- 
rival. The  doors  were  all  open  and  the 
place  was  freshly  swept,  but  no  one 
was  in  sight  as  she  reached  the  door- 
way. Then  she  heard  quick  steps,  and 
the  graderman  stood  before  her. 

He  was  ready  for  his  opportunity, 
for  signs  had  been  in  his  favor  in  the 
days  just  past. 

"Your  clock  fast  ?"  he  said,  sweep- 
ing his  eyes  over  the  several  ap- 
proaches, and  finding  that  the  nearest 
comers  were  some  minutes  distant. 

"  I  don't  know — I  didn't  look  at  it.  I 
just  came  when  I  felt  ready.  Maybe 
'twas  the  splendid  morning  that  hur- 
ried me." 

"  It  is  a  splendid  morning,  isn't  it  ?  " 
said  he  ;  and  there  was  something  in 
his  smile  that  seemed  somehow  less 
careless  than  usual.  "  I  feel  a  little  in 
a  hurry  myself,"  he  went  on,  noting 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  light  on 
her  inquiring  face,  and  astonished  a  lit- 
tle at  his  own  audacity.  "  How  much 
can  I  say  before  those  girls  get  here?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  laughed  the  girl, 
but  her  cheeks  flushed  a  little,  "  I  have 
never  heard  you  try." 

"  I  can  say  this,  anyway — I  want  you 
to  say  you  like  me  and  that  I  can  walk 
home  with  you  sometimes,  and  that 
you'll  go  to  church  with  me  next  Sun- 
day." 

She  looked  none  the  worse  to  him  as 
consciousness  took  unwonted  posses- 
sion of  her  face,  and  he  saw  that  she 
wanted  to  look  away,  but  would  not. 

Not  far  was  she  tipped  off  her  poise. 


Just  a 
Cough 

Not  worth  paving  attention 
to,  you  say.  Perhaps  you 
have  had  it  for  weeks. 

It's  annoying  because  you 
have  a  constant  desire  to 
cough.  It  annoys  you  also 
because  you  remember  that 
weak  lunns  is  a  family  failing. 
At  first  it  is  a  slight  cough. 
At  last  it  is  a  hemorrhage. 
At  first  it  is  easy  to  cure. 
At  last,  extremely  difficult. 
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She  answered  proudly,  still  laughingly, 
and  a  stray  lock,  escaped  from  her  hat, 
danced  at  him  on  the  edge  of  her  fore- 
head as  a  light  breeze  whisked  by. 

"  You  can  say  a  good  deal  in  a  min- 
ute, but  I  think  you  are  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  If  you  should  walk  home  with 
me  this  evening  you  would  have  more 
time.  Isn't  it  a  splendid  morning?  "she 
shouted  to  the  four  girls  who  were  com- 
ing up  the  walk,  and  who  wondered  at 
her  exhilaration  as  she  whirled  toward 
them.  The  graderman  climbed  to  his 
perch  and  watched  a  few  aDgels  among 
the  rafters  as  he  waited  in  sublime  pa- 
tience for  the  materials  of  his  industry. 

A  week  or  two  after  this  the  Mis- 
souri girl  came  late  and  without  her 
lunch  pail.  Jim  saw  that  her  face  was 
sad  and  weary.  He  had  never  seen  it 
so,  and  it  sank  deep  into  his  heart. 
She  glanced  at  him,  but  walked  right 
past  and  spoke  to  the  manager,  who 
looked  regretful  but  consenting,  and 
they  went  to  the  pay  desk  together. 
Then  she  walked  to  the  door.  There 
she  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Get  on  here,"  said  Jim  quickly  to 
one  of  the  dumpers,  climbing  down 
from  his  seat  and  not  stopping  to  see 
his  order  obeyed.  They  walked  slowly 
toward  the  street,  and  the  curious  eyes 
that  followed  them  were  sober — some 
of  them  sympathetic. 

Her  sister,  for  whose  recovery  she 
had  come  to  California,  and  for  whom 
she  had  been  determinedly  hopeful,  had 
just  been  pronounced  to  be  in  a  sinking 
condition,  and  desired  to  go  back  to 
her  mother.  Beneath  this  grief  the 
brave  girl  was  also  hiding  a  foretaste 
of  the  loss  of  this  new  friendship,  and 
it  had  suddenly  become  known  to  her 
how  deeply  her  life  and  hope  were  in- 
volved. 

The  interview  was  short,  but  it  left 
a  notable  effect  in  the  girl's  bearing,  as 
she  moved  rapidly  away,  and  Jim  came 
in  with  a  look  in  his  face  that  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  an  old  Ital- 
ian painting. 

At  noon  he  stopped  the  manager  : 
"  Could  you  put  some  one  in  my  place  ? 
George  Barnes  would  do  all  right.  I 
want  to  go  to  Missouri  in  the  morning." 

"  All  right,  Jim,"  said  the  manager. 

The  packing  house  rattled  on  merrily 
through  the  season.  Its  output  was 
various  and  sundry.  Jim,  on  his  jour- 
ney, was  attended  by  four  words  that 
hummed  forever  through  his  head  with 
a  reminiscent  accompaniment  of  the 
rolling  noise  of  the  grader. 

"Through  joy  and  sorrow,"  they 
said,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that 
the  sorrow,  quite  as  much  as  the  joy, 
was  serving  the  new  glory  of  his  days. 
— The  Argonaut. 


Teacher — Define  the  word  excavate. 

Scholar — It  means  to  hollow  out. 

Teacher — Construct  a  sentence  in 
which  the  word  is  properly  used. 

Scholar — The  baby  excavates  when  it 
gets  hurt. 
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Two  Pictures. 


An  old  farmhouse  with  meadows  wide 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side  ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  wreathed  about: 

"Oh,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 

From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see, 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 

How  happy  I  should  be  !  " 


Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been. 
Who,  mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 
Is  thinking,  thinking,  all  day  long: 
"Oh,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field  path  to  the  farmhouse  door, 
The  old  green  meadow  could  I  see, 
How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  be  !  " 

— Marion  Douglass. 


Work  and  Play. 


At  a  teachers'  institute  recently  held 
at  Woodland  Prof.  Bailey  spoke  in 
part  as  follows  :  In  the  beginning  was 
work  and  play,  and  in  the  end  there 
will  be  work  and  play.  The  universe 
is  built  on  a  work  and  play  system. 
Everywhere  in  nature  we  see  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  ;  we  see  it  in  the  animal 
world  in  the  building  up  of  muscular 
and  nerve  forces,  which  later  on  must 
succumb  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  ; 
we  see  it  in  the  geological  formation  of 
the  earth,  in  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  universe  is  made  up  of 
the  living  forces  of  activity  and  pass- 
ivity. 

The  object  of  education  should  be  the 
training  of  habit.  The  man  who  has 
no  habits  is  not  well  balanced,  and  the 
main  habit  to  be  acquired  is  the  habit 
of  work  and  play.  To  the  man  who 
has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  work,  no 
great  nobility  of  character  or  realiza- 
tion of  ideal  aims  is  possible.  The 
work  habit  is  of  two  kinds  :  adaptive 
or  "must  work"  and  expressive  or 
"may  work."  The  adaptive  or  "  must 
work  "  is  the  work  for  which  we  have 
no  inclination — the  necessary  work,  the 
work  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do, 
the  work  which  we  do  in  order  to  live. 
For  without  a  well-fed  body  no  great 
activity  of  the  soul  is  possible.  It  re- 
mains our  duty  to  do  this  work  well, 
and  if  we  can  by  devoting  time,  energy 
and  intelligence  to  it  learn  to  like  it, 
we  are  the  gainers.  The  expressive 
work,  or  "  may"  work,  is  the  work  of 
our  choice,  which  is  the  expression  of 
our  inmost  thoughts  and  ideals.  Both 
kinds  of  work  are  necessary;  one  is  the 
expression  of  law,  the  other  of  liberty. 

Play,  also,  is  of  two  kinds,  adaptive 
and  expressive  play.  Under  the  head 
of  adaptive  play  we  class  sleeping,  eat- 
ing, the  necessary  exercise,  such  as 
horseback  and  bicycle  riding,  etc.,  the 
recreation  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  our  bodily 
health.  And  expressive  play  is  the 
play  in  which  we  indulge  for  the  pure 
love  of  the  thing. 

There  is  danger  of  mixing  up  work 
and  play.  In  giving  children  work  to 
do  they  must  understand  that  it  is 
work,  and  that  they  are  responsible 
for  its  satisfactory  completion  ;  that  it 
requires  their  best  efforts,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  their  best  efforts  will  be 
accepted. 

When  playing,  let  him  understand 
that  it  is  play.  By  mixing  work  and 
play,  by  giving  a  child  work  and  not 
insisting  upon  its  being  completed,  we 
really  make  play  of  it,  and  thus  instill 
dishonesty  in  the  child. 

Above  everything  else,  we  must 
learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
unity  of  character,  and  such  a  thing  as 
differentiation  of  faculty.  Do  one  thing 
and  do  it  well ;  if  you  work,  work,  and 
if  you  play,  play.  Give  the  children 
the  habit  of  work  and  play,  if  you  give 
them  nothing  else.  Build  on  the  habit 
of  adaptive  work  and  play  and  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  and 
you  have  the  foundation  of  education. 


"What  are  you  crying  about  now, 
dearie  ?  "  asked  the  fond  mother.  "  Is 
there  something  mamma's  sweetest 
wants  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I — I  don't  know  !  That's  what  I'm 
crying  about !  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Rugs  Versus  Carpets. 


In  rugs  versus  carpets,  rugs  continue 
to  grow  in  favor  from  aspects  sani- 
tary, economic  and  aesthetic.  A  carpet 
held  in  place  by  heavy  bookcases,  cabi- 
nets, sideboards,  etc.,  cannot  be  taken 
up  and  shaken  at  will,  and  dust  and 
microbes  of  various  sorts  must  find 
lodgment  when  undisturbed  for  half  a 
year  or  more.  Rugs  can  be  frequently 
removed  and  shaken,  and  tne  floor 
wiped  clean  underneath.  A  carpet 
grows  shabby  and  loses  its  value.  A 
rug  of  the  genuine  Persian  or  Turkish 
gains  in  value  and  richness  with  the 
years.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  find 
a  carpet  which  harmonizes  with  the 
furniture  already  on  hand,  the  paper 
and  woodwork.  The  coloring  of  most 
oriental  rugs  is  so  beautiful  and  mellow 
that  no  discordant  note  is  struck,  and 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  and  an  education 
to  look  at  it. 


New  Use  for  California  Oranges. 


A  most  delicious  fragrance  attaches 
to  the  butter  which  is  kept  in  an  ice 
chest  in  company  with  one,  two  or  half 
a  dozen  oranges.  This  was  discovered 
accidentally,  according  to  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Register.  The  butter  absorbed 
the  "  zest "  of  the  orange,  i.  e.,  the  oily 
moist  that  is  thrown  off  in  the  atmos- 
phere when  an  orange  is  squeezed  or 
cut,  and  which  is  even  more  delicious 
than  the  taste  of  the  fruit  itself.  If 
there  be  anything  more  delicious  than 
the  best  butter,  it  is  the  little  tub- 
shaped  bundles  which  have  absorbed 
the  citrus  flavor  of  the  oranges. 

The  fact  of  the  butter  proving  so 
sensitive  is  enough  to  make  one  credit 
the  warnings  against  allowing  butter 
to  remain  shut  up  with  meat,  fish  and 
other  foods  capable  of  exhaling  any 
aroma. 

Good  and  Pure  Foods. 


The  best  brain  foods,  or  phosphates, 
are  lean  meats,  fish,  cheese,  crabs, 
wheat,  barley,  oatmeal,  almond  nuts, 
southern  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  figs  and 
prunes,  states  the  Medical  Mirror.  The 
best  carbonates,  or  heat  producers,  are 
fat  meat,  sugar,  butter,  rice,  rye, 
chocolate,  dates,  buckwheat,  northern 
corn,  white  flour.  Excess  in  this  branch 
is  the  cause  of  poor  health,  poor  blood 
and  bad  skin.  The  best  nitrogenous 
foods,  or  muscle-makers,  are  vermicelli, 
eggs,  cheese,  meats  (particularly  beef), 
southern  corn,  salmon,  beans  and  peas. 
Phosphatic  foods  for  persons  of  strong 
mentality,  and  those  who  study  much, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  best 
food  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  in  hot  weather  we  should 
avoid  carbonates,  or  heat-makers,  such 
as  fats,  rich  cereals,  sweets,  etc.  A  lib- 
eral fruit  diet  at  such  times  is  well. 


Domestic  Mints. 


of  hours,  where  it  will  be  quite  warm, 
but  not  cook.  Peel  six  tart  apples, 
take  out  the  cores,  place  them  in  a 
pudding  dish,  and  fill  with  sugar.  Beat 
together  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar; 
stir  this  into  the  tapioca  and  pour  the 
whole  over  the  apples.  Bake  one  hour 
and  serve  with  sauce. 

Potato  Cream  Pie. — One  pound  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one-half  pound  of 
white  sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter, 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  four 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  little  brandy.  Boil 
good  mealy  potatoes  and  mash  them 
through  a  sieve;  mix  butter  with  them 
while  warm,  then  the  sugar,  milk  and 
flavoring;  separate  the  eggs  and  beat 
both  yolks  and  whites  quite  light,  stir 
them  into  the  pie  just  before  baking, 
and  sift  powdered  sugar  over  the  pie 
when  done. 

Meringue  for  Lemon  Pie. — Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  which  have  been  well  chilled. 
Whip  with  a  flat  wire  egg  beater  until 
frothy;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted  powdered  sugar  and  continue  to 
beat  until  the  mixture  is  stiff  and 
glossy.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  and  whip  until  the  meringue  will 
stand  alone.  Spread  this  over  the 
partially  cooled  pie,  dust  thickly  with 
powdered  sugar  and  place  in  a  cool 
oven  until  colored  a  pale  brown. 

Apricot  Fritters. — Drain  the  syrup 
from  a  can  of  apricots,  bring  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Stir  until  clear  and  thick,  drop  in  an 
inch  stick  of  cinnamon  and  simmer  for 
five  minutes.  Beat  together  the  yolk 
of  one  egg  and  one-quarter  of  a  cupful 
of  cold  water;  add  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  flour,  one-quarter  of  a  teasponful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar 
and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  olive 
oil  and  beat  until  smooth.  Whip  the 
white  of  the  egg  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth, 
stir  lightly  into  the  batter  and  set 
away  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  two 
hours.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  smok- 
ing hot  fat.  Dip  each  piece  of  drained 
fruit  into  the  batter,  drop  into  the  hot 
fat  and  cook  golden  brown.  Drain  for 
a  moment  on  unglazed  paper  and  serve 
with  the  sauce. 


Boiled  Milk  Frosting. — In  a  clean 
saucepan  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  pint  of  sugar  and  one-half 
of  a  cupful  of  rich  milk.  Boil  slowly 
but  steadily  until  it  becomes  waxy, 
when  a  little  is  dropped  in  cold  water, 
then  pour  over  the  cake. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Cream  one-third  of  a 
cupful  of  butter,  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten.  Add  a  third  of  a  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water,  and  cook  over  hot 
water  until  the  mixture  thickens 
slightly,  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice  and  a  few  gratings  of 
lemon  rind. 

Tapioca  Pudding  With  Apples. — 
Put  one  cupful  of  tapioca  into  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  a  couple 


The  colonial  tea  set,  which  takes 
every  china-loving  woman's  heart  by 
storm,  has  a  creamy  ground  and  rich, 
gold  decorations  picked  out  very  deli- 
cately with  color.  Cups  to  match  are 
lightly  fluted,  slightly  flaring,  and  of 
true  eggshell  thinness. 


Many  heads  and  many  hands  combine  to 
produce  that  marvel  of  scientific  construc- 
tion ami  mechanical  skill — tho 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch. 

Each  one  lias  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service 
—a  third  of  a  century's  test  has  gained  for 
it  the  title  of 

"World's  Standard"  Timepiece. 
An  I  !>■ in  Wntch  always  lias  tho  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 
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♦  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  | 

!  LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  *nBdet"rljs0{T,!  "  5 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL.  1 


2   No  remedy  has  made  surer 
X   and  quicker  o>res  than 

|  IT  RELAXE8  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  4,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Future*. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


Mar. 


May. 


Wednesday. 
Thursday... . 

Friday  

Saturday — 

Monday  

Tuesday  — 


7i>*@ 


71 
To* 
MS 
71% 


;        — ®  —     'i  ®  ™* 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  HKd  5s  9*d 

Thursday   5s  W\a  5s  s^d 

Friday   5s  ll*d  5s  S'*d 

Saturday   5s  ll>*d  5s  9)<d 

Monday   * — ~~~T  r  TTTT 

Tuesday   6s  lixd  5s  9*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  U  2n*@l  19* 

Friday   1  20J4@1  21& 

Saturday   *  -@  

Monday   *  @  

Tuesday   1  19*@1  18fc 

Wednesday   1  19?s@l  19  M 

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Following  the  natural  trend,  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  lower  wheat  market  would  ac- 
company such  favorable  crop  weather  as  has 
been  experienced  this  week.  Values  for 
wheat  in  the  sample  or  open  market  have  not, 
however,  declined  to  any  noteworthy  degree. 
Thfs  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  very  lim- 
ited spot  supplies.  The  speculative  market 
was  lower,  May  wheat  declining  about  2%c. 
The  Chicago  speculative  market  touched 
higher  figures  than  previous  week,  but  the 
improvement  proved  temporary.  The  English 
market  developed  no  special  firmness  and 
was  very  quiet  most  of  the  week. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  current 
week  in  connection  with  the  wheat  market  is 
the  very  liberal  and  timely  rain  with  which 
California  has  been  favored.  A  large  portion 
of  the  State  could  not  well  be  in  better  shape 
for  the  coming  crop  than  at  this  date,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  land  is  concerned.  If 
the  rain  during  the  balance  of  the  cereal  year 
proves  as  timely  as  up  to  the  present,  there 
will  be  comparatively  few  farmers  who  will 
have  cause  for  complaint  on  the  weather 
score.  The  future  is,  of  course,  uncertain, 
but  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  banner  crop  be- 
ing produced  in  California  this  season,  much 
of  the  land  having  been  sufficiently  rested  to 
yield  abundantly  with  favorable  weather. 

The  outward  movement  of  wheat  in  De- 
cember, while  not  large,  made  a  good  showing 
as  compared  with  the  previous  five  months. 
Five  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared,  the  quan- 
tity aggregating  270,000  centals,  representing 
a  coin  value  of  $325,000.  In  addition,  82,000 
barrels  of  flour  went  outward  last  month, 
making  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  ship- 
ments for  December  about  $650,000.  In  only 
one  month  this  season— August— were  the  ex- 
ports larger. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  and  its  equivalent 
in  flour  were  as  follows  for  six  months  ended 
January  1 : 

m&.  din.  iw>7.  ctis.  i»9(;,  ctu.  isa:>,  <•««. 

Wheat...  989,201  6,821,392  7,672.371  5,71)0,7(13 
Flour  ....1,219,63m      1,260,678      2,H17,M3«  1,800,677 

Totals  2,20M,M39  8,082,070  9,690,207  7.121,380 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
cereal  year  29  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
shipped  from  San  Francisco,  aggregating 
110,442  tons.  Available  stocks  for  export  re- 
maining in  State  on  Jan.  1st  are  estimated  at 
121,900  tons.  Receipts  from  Oregon  and  other 
outside  sources  from  July  1st  to  Jan.  1st  were 
798,260  centals  wheat,  189,489  barrels  flour; 
total  in  wheat  and  flour,  1,366,727  centals; 
amount  reported  on  hand  July  1st  was  2,980,084 
centals.  Deducting  the  old  wheat  carried 
over,  also  the  imports  from  July  to  Jan.,  and 
allowing  7,000,000  centals  for  home  consump- 
tion in  twelve  months,  with  the  remaining 
surplus  estimated  as  above,  gives  7.300,000 
centals  for  the  California  crop  of  1898.  or  an 
exportable  surplus  from  said  crop  of  300,000 
centals.  On  hand  July  1st,  2,980,081  centals; 
surplus  of  crop  1897,  based  on  Produce  Ex- 
change statement  of  stocks  in  State  on  Dec. 
1st,  300,000:  received  from  outside  State, 
wheat,  798.260;  received  from  outside  State, 
flour,  56S,467;  total,  4,646,811;  exports  for  six 
months,  2,21  s, 839;  balance,  2.437,972  centals, 
or  121,900  short  tons.  There  were  ships  here 
on  the  1st  sufficient  to  carry  60,000  tons,  and 
the  vessels  on  the  way  to  this  port  repre- 
sented a  carrying  capacity  of  200,0U0  tons. 
This  is  about  45  ships  more  than  required  to 
move  the  surplus  above  shown.  The  export- 
able surplus  herewith  stated  will  be  increased 
by  the  unknown  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour' 
received  during  t  tie  coming  six  months  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  other  outside  points. 

California  Milling  f  l  it^w.:  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  l.'iy&l  16  * 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @l  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  12*01  15 

OH  qualities  wheat     @1  12* 

CALL  BOAKO  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.2136®l.l8  + 

December,  1899,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  fa)$l.V.V\ 
1.19J4;  December,  1899,   @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows.: 


1891-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations          8s3d@8s4*d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   33@35s  23^@25s 

Local  market  Jl.4t!4@1.43x  ti  l3%@1.16>4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
December  1st  and  January  1st: 

Tons—  Dec.  1st.     Jan.  1st. 

Wheat  109,435  *103,830 

Barley   25,535  t22,862 

Oats   7,550  6,175 

Corn   1,268  675 

»  Including  73,676  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  22,309 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  5,785  tons  at  Port  Costa,  3,897  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  5.605  tons  for  month  of 
December.  A  year  ago  there  were  108,695  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Little  has  been  done  in  this  article  since 
last  review,  either  in  a  wholesale,  jobbing  or 
retail  way,  the  beginning  of  the  year  being 
invariably  a  dull  time  in  the  Hour  trade. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  last  stated,  and 
favorite  marks  are  being  as  a  rule  steadily 
held,  but  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm. 
Current  quotations  are  based  more  on  asking 
rates  than  on  bids  or  figures  obtainable  from 
large  buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75®3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras    3  40®3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing*.   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

Values  in  the  sample  or  open  market  remain 
close  to  the  figures  quoted  in  last  report,  but 
the  market  is  not  firm,  despite  the  fact  that 
stocks  and  offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  of  light  volume  until  the 
product  of  the  coming  harvest  becomes  avail- 
able. The  liberal  rains  throughout  the  State 
this  week  give  encouragement  to  hope  for  a 
good  yield  of  barley  the  coming  summer. 
Much  of  the  barley  received  here  lately,  as  in 
fact  during  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
season,  has  been  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. A  large  portion  of  these  recent  arrivals 
of  barley  from  the  north  have  been  used  in 
the  liquidation  of  Call  Board  contracts.  Bar- 
ley thus  turned  in  has  to,  of  course,  event- 
ually come  again  upon  the  market  and  go  to 
either  shippers  or  local  consumers.  The  spec- 
ulative market  absorbs  no  grain,  except  tem- 
porarily, and  its  usefulness  in  the  way  of 
benefiting  either  producer  or  consumer  is 
something  very  few  people  have  yet  been 
able  to  discover.  Business  on  Call  Board  this 
week  was  of  a  slow  order,  very  few  operators 
taking  any  great  interest  in  options. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  25  @1  27* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37*®1  42* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Mav,  1899,  delivery,   @  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  94'4@91c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899.  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  93@91c. 

Oats. 

Demand  for  this  cereal  has  been  of  very  fair 
proportions,  oats  receiving  more  attention,  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  than  any  other  grain  on 
the  list.  Values  are  being  quite  well  sus- 
tained at  the  below  quoted  range.  The  most 
active  inquiry  is  for  low-priced  oats,  which 
are  now  being  used  quite  extensively  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cheap  barley  of  former  sea- 
sons. Choice  to  fancy  feed  is  in  fair  request, 
with  only  moderate  supplies  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Last  on  the  list  in  point  of  demand 
come  medium  grades.  While  inquiry  for 
these  is  not  particularly  active,  offerings  are 
by  no  means  neglected. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  32*@1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*@l  ,io 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  Si  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25   nl  32* 

Milling  1  27*®1  32* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  42* 

Black  Russian  1  65  ®l  75 

Red  1  55   @1  65 

Corn. 

Market  is  fully  as  firm  as  previously  noted, 
and  continues  to  be  lightly  supplied.  Stocks 
are  principally  Eastern  product,  and  this  is 
very  apt  to  be  the  case  during  the  balance  of 
the  season,  as  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
great  quantifies  in  the  interior  of  this  State 
which  are  likely  to  be  forwarded  to  this 
center.  With  values  on  a  comparatively  high 
plane,  there  is  naturally  not  much  business, 
either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account.  Sup- 
plies are  mainly  in  few  hands,  and  absence  of 
selling  pressure  is  quite  apparent. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  22*®1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  1  07*@1  10 

Kye. 

The  market  does  not  incline  in  favor  of  buy- 
ers, although  there  is  no  active  inquiry.  The 
quantity  in  store  in  this  center  is  of  moderate 
volume  and  is  mostly  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat, 

With  little  other  than  imported  on  market, 
and  existing  stocks  having  been  purchased  by 
holders  at  comparatively  stiff  figures,  the 
market  is  naturally  against  the  buying  in- 
terest. 

Good  to  choice   2  85  @2  40 

SUverskln   —  0  — 

Beans. 

There  has  been  as  little  opportunity  to 
transact  business  as  during  previous  week, 
holiday  observances  and  annual  stock-taking 
absorbing  most  of  the  time.    While  market  is 


quiet,  as  it  almost  Invariably  is  at  this  time 
of  year,  there  is  no  weakness,  no  crowding  of 
offerings  to  sale,  and  no  uneasiness  shown  on 
the  part  of  holders.  A  revival  of  business  is 
expected  in  the  near  future,  and  at  values 
up  to  current  quotations,  with  a  probability 
of  better  figures  being  realized  for  some 
sorts,  more  especially  such  as  Pea  beans, 
Large  Butters,  Rsds  and  Blackeyes,  these 
being  now  in  very  limited  supply.  Present 
stocks  are  composed  largely  of  Lady  Washing- 
tons,  Bayos,  Pinks  and  Limas.  Latter  vari- 
ety is  not  being  offered  in  heavy  quantity, 
however,  and  is  mostly  of  1S97  crop. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   ®2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   160  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   190  @  2  00 

Reds   3  20   @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  88  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60    .M  75 

According  to  late  advices  by  mail  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
as  follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
things  to  expect  much  trade  at  this  season  of  year. 
Jobbers  do  not  want  to  have  any  more  stock  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  seems  neces- 
sary, and  they  have  bought  very  sparingly  this 
week.  The  lower  tariff  on  beans  going  into  the 
West  Indies,  the  new  schedule  being  a  little  over 
.'10c  a  bushel  after  January  1st,  has  presumably 
affected  the  export  demand,  as  shippers  have  not 
taken  much  stock  of  late.  With  these  outlets  so 
small  and  receipts  running  fairly  liberal,  goods 
have  accumulated,  which  has  resulted  in  a  slight 
shading  of  values  on  some  kinds.  Marrow  eased 
off  2*c  early  in  the  week,  and  have  since  sold, 
mostly  in  a  smallish  way,  at  $1.52*,  though  occa- 
sional sales  reported  at  $1.50:  it  would  certainly 
be  difficult  to  move  round  lots  at  over  the  latter 
price.  The  relative  scarcity  of  Medium  has  held 
the  price  steady  at  $1 . .15.  until  just  at  the  close 
when  there  are  offers  to  sell  at  $1  32!*  ;  receivers 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  long  main- 
tain so  wide  a  difference  between  Medium  and 
Pea.  The  latter  variety  have  declined  to  $1.25 
and  choicest  can  now  be  bought  easily  at  that. 
A  few  hundred  barrels  of  Red  Kidney  have  sold 
to  shippers  this  week  at  $l.77*(b.l.so  f.  o.  b  .  and 
the  market  is  no  more  than  steady.  White  Kid- 
ney still  scarce  and  quite  strong.  So  little  call 
for  Yellow  Eye  that  values  have  declined  and 
close  weak.  Turtle  Soup  moving  only  in  a  job- 
bing way.  Lima  quiet  and  steady;  quotable  at 
$2.3b@2.35.  Green  peas  have  had  dull  sale.  Scotch 
not  plenty  and  steady. 

Dried  Peas- 
Millers  are  moderately  stocked  with  East- 
ern Green,  but  are  not  carrying  many  Niles, 
either  imported  or  domestic.    Market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  7u 

Wool. 

Nearly  all  the  choice  wools,  both  Spring  and 
Fall  clip,  suitable  for  shipment  in  the  grease, 
have  passed  out  of  first  hands,  recent  trans- 
fers having  been  at  practically  unchanged 
figures.  Heavy  and  defective  wools,  of  which 
present  supplies  are  mainly  composed,  will 
have  to  go  through  scouring  mills  before  being 
fit  for  shipment  East  or  for  use  by  local  manu- 
facturers. Owing  to  last  season  being  dry 
and  dusty,  the  amount  of  heavy  fleeces  was 
more  than  ordinarily  large.  These  wools  thus 
far  this  season  have  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, but  are  now  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention, with  prospects  of  being  favored  with 
some  activity  in  the  near  future.  No  great 
changes  in  prices  are  anticipated,  although  on 
heaviest  stock  some  shading  of  rates  in  favor 
of  buyers  will  probably  be  necessary  before  a 
clean-up  will  be  effected.  The  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  showing  fairly  healthy  condition  and 
more  activity  than  here. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  tftll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  (a)  13* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  <ai0 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  (»12 

Northern,  free   8  @10 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8* 

Hops. 

Dullness  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
local  hop  market,  so  far  as  purchasing  from 
growers  is  concerned.  Custom  might  prob- 
ably be  obtained  for  strictly  choice  growths 
at  figures  close  to  the  best  prices  realized  this 
season,  but  there  are  none  of  this  sort  offer- 
ing. The  more  common  grades  are  not  meet- 
ing with  inquiry  from  buyers.  It  is  seldom 
much  activity  is  experienced  in  this  article  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  or  after  the  mid- 
winter holidays,  and  present  indications  are 
that  the  current  season  will  prove  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect.  Quotable  values  remain 
nominally  as  before.  About  500  bales  were 
forwarded  to  Australia  last  week  out  of 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12*®lti* 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  news  concerning  the 
hop  market : 

Receipts  have  fallen  off  considerably  and  more 
than  one  half  of  the  week's  arrivals  were  in  transit 
for  export.  The  market  throughout  has  been  dull 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  little  loss  of  tone  on 
nearly  all  qualities.  The  choicest  grades,  being 
in  relatively  small  supply,  are  held  steadier  than 
other  qualities,  but  for  common  and  medium  hops 
less  money  would  be  accepted  were  it  possible  to 
do  business.  Very  few  brewers  seem  inclined  to 
take  on  any  more  stock  until  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  year,  and  exporters  arc  not  drawiDg  many 
new  orders,  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  the 
European  markets.  We  revise  quotations  slightly, 
making  20c  an  extreme  price  for  the  choicest 
of  the  State  hops,  with  most  of  the  offerings  from 
lgc  downward.    Samples  of  very  common  stock 


have  been  offered  as  low  as  12c  or  less  without 
attracting  attention  The  Hnest  of  the  Pacific 
coast  would  now  be  difficult  to  place  above  20c, 
and  most  of  the  stock  can  be  secured  for  a  little 
less.  In  the  interior  of  this  State  the  finest  grades 
have  been  pretty  well  picked  up  and  growers  are 
offering  to  sell  the  lower  qualities  at  lower  figures. 
Mail  advices  from  London  report  continued  firm- 
ness but  light  trading;  stocks,  however,  are  small, 
most  of  the  English  bops  having  already  passed 
into  brewers'  bands.  Recent  cables  report  an  ad- 
vance in  the  German  market  of  10 marks,  which  Is 
presumably  the  result  of  Knglish  buying. 

Hay  ami  Straw. 

A  better  tone  was  imparted  to  the  hay  mar- 
ket by  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  days, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  most  parties. 
There  has  been  a  quotable  advance  of  50c(5)$l 
per  ton,  and  a  fair  inquiry  at  the  advanced 
figures.  The  market  was  previously  con- 
sidered top-heavy,  asking  rates  being  based 
on  dry  weather  conditions.  That  easier  prices 
will  soon  rule  is  altogether  likely.  There  has 
been  little  opportunity  since  the  rain  for  ship- 
pers to  forward  from  producing  points.  Straw 
market  is  quiet  but  no  lower. 

Wheat  14  00@ls  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  53@I6  50 

Oat   12  U0@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  11  00®13  60 

Alfalfa  11  00@13  00 

Compressed  13  50®  17  HO 

Straw,  fl  bale   50ft*  75 

•HUttaflft, 

The  firmness  last  noted  in  the  market  for 
Bran  and  Middlings  has  been  followed  by  an 
easier  tone,  owing  to  the  rain  giving  assur- 
ance of  plenty  of  green  feed  at  an  early  day. 
Stocks  of  millstuffs,  however,  are  not  large, 
and  temporarily  are  held  tolerably  high. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  held 
close  to  previous  figures,  but  did  not  sell 
freely. 

Bran.  H  ton  is  OMSK  00 

Middlings   21  00®  22  53 

Shorts,  Oregon  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  50®2M  110 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn   25  00®   

Seed*. 

Not  much  doing  in  Mustard  seed,  there  be- 
ing little  here  to  operate  upon,  and  prices  re- 
main high.  Flaxseed  is  in  such  scanty  sup- 
ply that  there  is  nothing  at  the  moment  upon 
which  to  base  quotations.  Market  for  Bird 
seeds  is  quiet  at  previous  rates.  Alfalfa  is 
now  receiving  some  attention,  owing  to  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  seeding,  and  market 
presents  a  better  tone. 

Per  ctt. 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75(34  00 

Flax   «Y>  

Ptr  lb 

Canary   2*®2\ 

Rape...  3  ®3* 

Hemp  SKftaS* 

Alfalfa,  Utah    6*@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
There  are  now  very  fair  prospects  of  there 
being  a  market  for  Grain  Bags  the  coming 
summer.  Values  show  no  quotable  change, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  more  firmness.  That 
there  will  be  any  scarcity  of  this  article  is 
not  probable,  however,  no  matter  how  good 
the  crop.  In  other  Bags  and  Bagging  there  is 
nothing  of  consequence  doing  and  there  are  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  259— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  75® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  (829 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5   ffi  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
Trade  in  Hides  and  Pelts  has  continued 
slow  and  at  no  improvement  in  prices.  Offer- 
ings of  Tallow  are  not  excessive  and  values 
are  being  well  sustained. 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  light.  Market 
is  firm,  but  necessarily  very  quiet,  with  no 
likelihood  of  radical  changes  or  new  features 
being  developed  until  next  crop  will  be  ready 
for  market. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  714 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*<®  6* 

White  Comb,  l-B>  frames   9**910* 

Amber  Comb   7*®  9 

Beeswax . 

Supplies  are  of  light  volume.  Quotations 
are  unchanged,  but  purchases  of  noteworthy 
quantities  cannot  be  effected  at  any  figure. 

Fair  to  choloe,  V  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Demand  for  Beef  shows  some  improvement, 
and  less  selling  pressure  is  anticipated  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  than  for  some  time 
past.  Mutton  was  in  moderate  supply  and 
met  with  fair  custom  at  previous  range  of 
values.  Hog  market  was  without  important 
change.  There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  on 
packing  account  for  medium  sizes  in  fine  con- 
dition, but  of  other  descriptions  not  many 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  positive  inquiry. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*®  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  — 

Mutton— ewes,  6*c@ — ;  wethers   7  «  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4*®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   33i@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4Ji@  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   «*@  7* 

Lamb,  *  lb   7*@  8 

Poultry. 

Most  kinds  of  poultry  have  been  in  light  re- 
quest the  current  week.  Although  receipts 
of  home  product  were  of  rather  small  volume, 
and  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  showed  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  some  weeks  preced- 
ing, the  market  in  the  main  was  devoid  of 
firmness.  Choice  young  chickens,  Fryers  and 
Large  Broilers,  received  the  most  attention, 
and  sold  to  best  advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  fb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50  ®4  50 
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Roosters,  old  4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00  @5  00 

Fryers  4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,     doz  4  50  @5  50 

Ducks,  old  :  4  50  ®5  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  1  00  @  

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Butter. 

Although  there  are  no  large  quantities  of 
fresh  butter  on  market,  especially  of  choice 
to  select  quality,  the  market  is  easy  in  tone. 
Retailers  are  operating  as  lightly  as  possible, 
anticipating  lower  prices  in  the  near  future. 
The  market  is  further  handicapped  by  consid- 
erable packed  butter  being  still  on  hand, 
which  holders  are  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  27  @— 

Creamery  firsts  26  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  25  @ — 

Dairy  select  25  @— 

Dairy  seconds  18  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ©17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  Dot  heavily  stocked  with  domes- 
tic product,  but  demand  is  rather  slow  and 
for  other  than  fancy  new  there  is  no  special 
firmness  to  values.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair 
supply  and  is  offering  at  lower  figures  than 
the  best  of  the  home  article. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  13  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @12|4 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12J4 

Eggs. 

The  unexpected  frequently  happens,  which 
was  illustrated  in  the  egg  market  this  week, 
as  the  heavy  break  looked  for  in  prices  was 
not  realized.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  were  very 
light.  If  dealers  had  anticipated  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  however,  and  stocked  up  ac- 
cordingly, prices  would  not  have  been  so  well 
sustained. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 30  @ — 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .32  @34 

California,  good  to  choice  store  28  @30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Vegetables. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  all  sorts  were  in  very 
limited  receipt  and  good  prices  prevailed  in 
most  instances,  but  demand  at  prevailing  fig- 
ures was  not  so  active  as  during  holiday 
week.  Onions  were  not  offered  very  freely, 
neither  was  the  immediate  demand  very 
brisk.  Most  of  the  Onions  coming  forward 
represent  prior  arrival  purchases. 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   6®  8 

Beans.  Lima,  ^  Bt>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Ki  small  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  12K 

Garlic,  ¥  fi>   6®  7 

Mushrooms,  V  lb   20®  25 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental  .     75®  !)0 

Onions,  sprouted,  Tf*  sack   30®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   5®  8 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  lb   4®  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   6  00®  12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  $  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box.   75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Aside  from  receipts  from  Sacramento  river 
district,  there  are  not  many  potatoes  coming 
forward.  Advices  from  northern  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  to  the  effect  that 
heavy  consignments  need  not  be  expected 
from  any  of  these  sections.  The  market  is  not 
very  much  higher,  however,  as  the  Sacra- 
mento river  district  is  forwarding  freely  and 
the  quality  of  these  potatoes  is  above  the 
average  of  previous  seasons.  Sweets  are  sell- 
ing at  still  wider  range  than  last  quoted,  and 
only  for  select  is  the  market  firm. 

Burbanks,  River,  fi  cental   60®  85 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   (J0®1  15 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   n0@l  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   90@1  15 

Early  Rose   75®  85 

Garnet  Chile   75®  85 

Sweet  River,  «  cental   75®  1  00 

Sweet  Merced  1  60@l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Not  much  change  has  occurred  in  the  mar- 
ket for  fresh  fruit  since  the  last  review  pub- 
lished in  these  columns.  Stocks  are  light  and 
do  not  represent  much  variety.  Apples  are 
the  leading  fruit,  aside  from  citrus.  In  fact, 
offerings  of  all  other  descriptions  are  of  insig- 
nificant proportions.  Strictly  choice  to  select 
Apples  are  not  plentiful,  and  have  not  been  at 
any  time  the  current  season.  The  market  for 
high  grade  Apples  is  firm,  and  for  such  stock 
as  fine  Spitzenberg,  select  Newtown  Pippins, 
fancy  Greenings  or  equally  desirable  fruit, 
good  prices  are  obtainable.  For  common  quali- 
ties, however,  the  market  is  not  only  devoid 
of  firmness,  but  is  decidedly  slow.  Much  of 
this  low-grade  fruit  has  to  be  peddled  out  to 
bring  even  the  low  figures  noted  as  quota- 
tions for  this  description.  Pears  are  in  such 
light  supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a 
regular  way,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  choice  to  select.  The  latter  are  wanted 
at  comparatively  good  prices.  Japanese  Per- 
simmons are  in  moderate  supply,  but  demand 
is  very  limited  and  market  is  not  favorable  to 
sellers. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-ft.  box   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  ...  1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  »  50-lb.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  $  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   — @  — 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box          50®  1  00 

Whortleberries,  <P  lb   — @  — 


Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  are  no  noteworthy  changes  to 
record  in  values  and  the  general  tone  remains 
very  much  the  same  as  at  date  of  preceding 
review.  Taking  into  consideration  the  time 
of  year,  and  the  light  stocks  at  present  of 
most  descriptions,  especially  of  desirable 
qualities,  there  is  fully  as  much  or  more  doing 
than  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Apples,  choice  Peaches  and 
Pears  are  being  all  firmly  held.  Apricots  are 
practically  out  of  stock  and  are  obtainable 
only  in  a  small  way  or  in  retail  quantities. 
Prunes  are  still  in  liberal  stock,  but  mostly 
the  small  sizes,  and  these  continue  to  be  of- 
fered at  low  figures.  Although  not  now  meet- 
ing with  much  movement,  it  is  believed  stocks 
of  Prunes  will  be  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions if  not  wholly  cleaned  up  before  the 
season  ends. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  D>  11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  7H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9tf 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5V4 

60— 70's   3%®  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3M 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 190's   2   @  2^ 

Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  %c 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  ®  3\i 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  25£®  3 

Prunes,  Sliver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4>^@  i% 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4*4 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4V4 

Figs,  White   8  @7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6H@  T/i 

Plums,  unpltted   ln@  \\ 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York: 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
light  this  week,  both  exporters'  and  jobbers'  wants 
being  small  and  unimportant,  and  while  prices 
have  been  sustained,  outside  figures  are  rather 
extreme.  Sun-dried  apples  in  light  supply  and 
values  nominal  in  absence  of  important  transac- 
tions, thouRU  small  sales  are  reported  in  range  of 
5@7o,  rarely  higher  for  new,  and  5@6c,  seldom  6y4c 
for  old.  Chops  and  waste  have  continued  dull, 
with  outside  quotations  rather  full.  Raspberries 
have  had  only  small  sales,  with  outside  quotation 
extreme.  Huckleberries  job  mainly  from  ll®12c, 
though  some  old  stock  is  obtainable  at  10Hc. 
Blackberries  steady  and  unchanged.  Cherries 
show  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  value;  some 
common  old  are  offered  at  Sic,  and  some  extra  fancy 
new  have  jobbed  as  high  as  11Hm12c  California 
apricots  meeting  a  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 
California  peaches  firm  and  higher,  with  some 
fancy  peeled  exceeding  top  quotation  l@2c.  Cali- 
fornia prunes  quiet  but  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  ®26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @10 

Raising. 

The  market  is  not  showing  any  special  ac- 
tivity. There  are  fairly  liberal  quantities  of 
Raisins  still  offering,  mainly  cominoa  to  me- 
dium loose  Muscatel,  but  quotable  values  are 
no  lower  tban  last  noted.  Supplies  now  un- 
placed are  being  held  mainly  at  Fresno  and 
other  interior  packing  points. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ~&  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3%. 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —  ®3% 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached  — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2!4@2i£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  of  choice  to  select  quality  are  not 
in  very  heavy  supply,  and  values  for  such 
fruit  are  being  fairly  well  maintained.  Small 
and  scrubby  Oranges  are,  however,  entirely 
too  plentiful  for  the  insignificant  demand  and 
such  stock  drags  at  low  prices.  Lemon  mar- 
ket is  slightly  firmer,  owing  to  light  arrivals, 
but  inquiry  is  by  no  means  brisk. 

Oranges— Navels,  ~$  box   1  25®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  75 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  00®  1  40 

Grape  Fruit,  3  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  00®  3  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice  ;   2  00®  2  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   40®  75 

Nuts. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule— a  dull  market 
after  the  holidays— trade  is  still  fairly  active 
and  market  continues  firm  at  previous  rates. 
Almonds  are  almost  out  of  stock.  Walnuts 
make  light  display,  especially  choice  to  se- 
lect.   Peanuts  are  scarce. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  f,  lb. . .  .Uy,@l5y, 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12!4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  6J» 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®10H 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®10H 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   i%@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  9 

Wine. 

The  market  shows  the  same  firmness  as 
previously  reported.  The  past  week  12V»c  per 
gallon  was  bid  for  50,000  gallons  claret,  deliv- 
ered at  the  winery,  vintage  of  1897,  the  bid- 
der wanting  four  months'  time  to  make  pay- 
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ment.  The  holder  was  willing  to  sell  at 
above  price,  but  wanted  spot  cash  or  interest 
for  time.  The  above  is  equivalent  to  13%c  at 
San  Francisco.  The  Panama  steamer  of  the 
28th  ult.  took  151,134  gallons  wine  for  New 
York.  Speaking  of  the  wine  movement  a  co- 
temporary  says : 

The  exports  of  California  wine  from  San 
Francisco  by  sea  in  November  and  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Jan  l  to 
Nor  Nor.  HO. 

Eastern,  gals  195,772  3,3)3,401 

Foreign  107,043  967,027 

Total  302,815  4,310,428 

Also  to  foreign  markets  1192  cases  in  Novem- 
ber and  8066  cases  for  the  eleven  months. 
Adding  the  cases,  the  shipments  last  month 
were  equal  to  305,795  gals,  valued  at  $115,692, 
against  636,052  gals,  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  valued  at  8216,020.  For  the  eleven 
months  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

1897,  gals   4,795,203 

1898.   4,328,089 

Overland  shipments  for  the  first  six  months 

this  year  were  5,015,800  gals.  Railway 
officials  have  since  refused  to  give  out  figures. 
In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1897  these  over- 
land shipments  were  7,963,600  gals.  They 
were  fully  as  great  this  year. 

California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 

New  York,  Jan.  4.  —  California  dried  fruits, 
steady  but  rather  quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7V4®8c;  prime,  wire  tray,8%c;  choice,  9@9!4c; 
fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  3V,&,\dV,c.  Apricots,  Royal,  11® 
14c;  Moorpark,  14@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  9® 
12Kc;  peeled,  21@24c. 

An  Offer  Worth  Accepting. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
to  our  holiday  offer  of  the  Chicago  Sew- 
ing Machine.  We  were  only  able  to 
make  arrangements  to  offer  this  sewing 
machine  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  as  a  special  holiday 
offer,  and  without  doubt  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  machine  ever  offered  for 
the  money  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Quite 
a  number  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
offer  already,  and  in  case  any  of  our 
readers  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a 
machine  we  do  not  think  they  can  do 
better.  We  hardly  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  continue  this  offer  after  this 
month.  The  full  description  appears 
on  the  last  page  of  this  issue. 


Some  Farmers  Make  Money. 

Some  don't.  To  make  money  a  farmer  must 
buy  right  as  well  as  sell  his  crop  and  stock 
right.  There  is  one  firm  that  has  for  years 
been  selling  everything  a  farmer  needs  and 
uses,  and  selling  direct  to  the  farmer,  without 
agents,  peddlers  or  intermediaries  of  any  sort. 
From  the  factory  to  the  farm  is  the  principle 
of  the  Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  of  Alton,  111.,  whose 
ad.  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They 
send  free,  to  all  who  write,  a  catalogue  illus- 
trating and  describing  a  thousand  articles 
they  sell  farmers  at  a  great  saving  over  regu- 
lar prices.  If  you  get  the  catalogue  and  don't 
find  the  prices  enough  cheaper  than  you  are 
paying,  there  is  no  obligation  to  buy  anything. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Hapgood  Plow  Co.  is 
unquestioned,  and  their  honorable  methods 
make  it  perfectly  safe  to  entrust  any  remit- 
tances or  orders  to  their  care.  They  will  re- 
fund any  money  if  goods  are  not  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory  by  the  purchaser. 


SlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  tbe  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
tnd  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Acetylene  Gas. 


A  handsome  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  where  and  by  whom  the  new  light  is  being 
used,  and  what  the  verdict  is.  Mailed  upon  appli- 
cation.      PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO., 
115  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


tfi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsoo  Produce  Exchange. 


WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 
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Motor  Road  Locomotion. 


The  railroad  locomotive  was  not  the  first  "horse- 
less carriage."    The  idea  developed  from  the  veloci- 
pede, and  when  a  moto-velocipede  was  almost  per- 
fected, motives  for  reduction  of  friction  caused  it 
to  be  put  on  rails  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  mod- 
ern railway.    The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
designs  of  automobiles  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  were  fashioned  after  velocipedes,  and  not 
after  the  carriage.   The  modern  successful  auto- 
mobile has  been  designed  on  the  plan  of  the  lat- 
ter.   While,  ordinarily,  invention  or  improve- 
ment originates  in  this  country,  or  is  best  prac- 
tically developed  here,  in  the  case  of  motor  road 
locomotion  (as  applied  to  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers) the  invention  is  a  European  one,  and  in 
that  country  is  so  far  carried  to  greatest  perfec- 
tion. In  England  and  France,  automobiles  are  be- 
coming as  common  as  the  bicycle  in  San  Francisco 
or  Denver.  The  machine  has  developed  along  the 
ugly  lines  of  a  buggy  or  carryall,  rather  than 
seeking  an  individuality  for  itself  through  de- 
signs which  would  be  more  fitting  to  its  peculiar 
qualities.  Although  much  of  the  bicycle  gear  was 
added  to  improve  the  fleetness  of  some  of  these 
automobiles,  the  basic  idea  of  four  wheels,  two  axles 
and  a  body  box  remained.    Naturally,  the  require- 
ments of  inventors  and  manufacturers  omit  the  ques- 
tion of  beauty  in  the  machine.    They  want  vehicles 
that  may  be  run  cheaper  than  anything  in  that  line 
drawn  by  horses;  they  want 
speed,    and    capacity  for 
carrying    passengers.  It 
does  not  matter  to  drivers 
or  owners  how   ugly  the 
machines  look  as  long  as 
they  bring  in  more  money 
than  do  the  vehicles  drawn 
by  horses. 

This  fact  was  recently 
emphasized  at  an  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Paris,  where 
the  only  vehicles  admitted 
to  competition  figured  in 
the  following  categories : 
Closed  carriages  for  two 
persons  ;  open  carriages  for 
two  persons ;  mixed  car- 
riages for  two  persons, 
capable  of  being  instanta- 
neously closed  or  opened  ; 
carriages  for  four  persons, 
with  space  for  baggage, 
sixty-five  pounds  to  each 
person ;  open  carriages, 
with  hood,  for  four  per- 
sons ;  closed  carriages  for 
six  persons,  with  space  for 
baggage,  sixty-five  pounds 
to  each  person.  The  vehi- 
cles had  to  be  so  constructed  that  all  persons 
could  be  comfortably  seated  therein,  and  had  to  be 
provided  with  an  odometer  or  kilometric  counter 
with  two  brakes,  one  progressive  and  the  other  in- 
stantaneous. Out  of  the  twenty-six  vehicles  booked, 
sixteen  were  electric  and  ten  gasoline,  which  would 
indicate  that  steam  as  a  motive  power  in  the  auto- 
mobile would  not  be  employed  in  general  use  for  the 
lightest  variety  of  road  carriage,  though,  in  London, 
steam  road  vehicles  have  been  further  developed 


than  in  the  case  of  either  gas  or  electricity.  In  the 
latter  city  there  are  several  designs  of  steam  omni- 
buses, motor  omnibuses,  and  "  petrole  "  cabs.  In 
the  first  of  these  vehicles  steam  is  generated  by  a 
slow  combustion  stove  which  consumes  only  a  very 


RIKER    ELECTRIC-  VICTORIA. 

small  quantity  of  coke  or  petroleum.  The  omnibuses 
are  of  20  H.  P.,  and  one  vehicle,  it  is  asserted,  can 
accommodate  twenty-eight  passengers.  The  cost 
per  passenger  is  stated  to  amount  to  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  mile.   Speed  would  be  developed  from  eight 


CALIFORNIA   GAS    ENGINE  TRICYCLE. 

to  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  may  be  increased  to  fifteen 

miles. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  the  grade  of  the 
road  or  street  will  permit,  automobiles  will  sooner 
or  later  find  their  way.  Already  several  American 
firms  build  them.  Over  four  years  ago  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  manufacturing  gas  engines — A.  Schilling 
&  Sons,  211-213  Main  St. — on  an  order  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal.,  built 
a  gas  engine  tricycle,   illustrated  herewith,  and 


which  has  since  worked  satisfactorily,  the  motive 
power  being  a  2  H.  P.  gas  engine.  The  machine  was 
calculated  to  carry  three  persons  on  a  single  broad 
seat,  though  operated  by  one,  with  surplus  power 
sufficient  to  take  on  a  trail  vehicle,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  road.    It  carried  twelve 
hours'  supply  of  gasoline — two  and  one-half  gal- 
lons— and  attained  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  per  hour  on  favorable  ground.  Being 
geared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  movement  of  a 
lever  increased  or  decreased  the  speed,  enabled 
it  to  climb  grades  of  considerable  pitch.    It  was 
safe,  simple  in  construction,  the  design  of  the  in- 
ventor being  to  have  as  few  pieces  and  parts  as 
possible.    In  the  broader  field  of  freighting,  the 
Daniel  Best  Manufacturing  Co.  of  San  Leandro, 
Cal.,  have  shown  what  skill  and  enterprise  can  do 
in  that  direction,  building  powerful,  successful 
and  practicable  road  engines,  with  a  capacity  for 
hauling  a  loaded  train  of  wagons  weighing  100,000 
pounds  on  ordinarily  level  roads,  and  lighter  loads 
on  grades  of  one  foot  in  eight,  this  firm,  however, 
confining  their  successful  scope  of  work  to  sup- 
plying the  requirements  of  the  freighter.  In  New 
York  City  an  electrical  vehicle  company  is  put- 
ting out  some  cabs  and  coupes,  and  in  Brooklyn 
the  Riker  Electric  Motor  Co.  are  building  similar 
handsome  vehicles.    In  the  one  herewith  illustrated 
the  tires  are  3x32  inches  front,  36  inches  rear ;  wheel 
base,  63  inches  ;  tread,  50  inches  ;  weight,  1800  lbs.; 
carrying  capacity,  two  passengers  ;  one  motor,  2J  K. 

W.;  controller  gives  three 
speeds  ahead  and  two  to 
the  rear  ;  maximum  speed, 
twelve  miles  per  hour  ;  total 
mileage,  twenty-five  miles 
on  level  asphalt  or  macad- 
am, per  charge ;  combina- 
tion voltmeter  and  am- 
meter ;  electric  side  lights  ; 
driving  from  rear  wheels 
and  steering  from  front 
wheels.  In  some  of  the 
more  recently  constructed 
electrical  carriages  a  speed 
of  twenty  hours  has  been  at- 
tained under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  "wagon- 
ette" propelled  by  steam, 
built  by  an  English  concern, 
a  speed  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-five miles  per  hour  was 
secured.  This  vehicle  car- 
ries twenty-two  people,  and 
can  climb  a  grade  of  one 
foot  in  seven,  fully  loaded. 
Another  steam  vehicle  built 
by  the  same  company,  car- 
rying six  persons,  has,  on 
country  roads,  covered  a 
distance  of  one  mile  in  one 
minute  and  ten  seconds.  Of  course,  the  words 
"  country  roads  "  have  in  England,  or  on  the  con- 
tinent, a  different  significance  from  what  they  have 
in  this  country.  In  the  United  States,  as  it  "fills 
up "  and  we  are  able  to  devote  needed  time  and 
money  to  the  important  question  of  better  roads, 
traction  engines,  electric  motors,  steam  and  petro- 
leum wagons,  and  automobiles  in  general,  will  come 
into  more  general  use.  As  a  rule,  the  American  people 
are  learning  the  utility  and  economy  of  good  roads. 


~  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PL0W-« 

Write   FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


A  RE  YOUR  COWS 
A      CHEATING  YOU? 

Are  your  con  s  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat,  or  are  they  just  living  oft  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
BABGOGK  TESTER 


will  tell  on  them  and  It  makes  no  mistakes. 

It's  always  ready  for  business — doesn't  break 
J  down— doesn't  have  accidents — doesn't  wear 
i  out.    Runs  easily  and  noiselessly. 

Send  for  t  utulut"    No.  0  1 

t     ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

H  (.IV  ILLINOIS. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  7,  1899. 
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DUE  BILL  FREE 


g  mB  jB  ,1  J    'J"i_'>'i        customers  to  test  my  aeedi 

^■^^  Iwill  mail  my  handsome  catalogue 

for  189i»,  lithographed  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
One  Bill,  Rood  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beat  £eeda,  Bulba, 
Planta,  Rosea,  new  Frulta,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc..  at  lowest  ririces.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
In  colors.  Great  Inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
mrprlsed  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.    Old  customers  »      receive  a  copy. 

r.  B.  MILLS,  Seed-man,  Box  181 ,  Boae  Hill,  -\ .  V 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  20,  1898. 

616,284  —  Fruit  Cleaner,  Etc.— Baker,  Chalker  & 

Ferguson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
616,408  — Bicycle  Gear— E.  Courtwright,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

616,096 — Elevator  Gearing — E.  M.  Fraser,  S.  F. 

616.311.  — Stamp  Stem— 0.  Gracey,  Kingman,  A.  T. 

616.312.  — Label  Holder— J.  R.  Grinsfelder,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

616,325— Shoe  Lace  Clasp  —  M.  E.  Hendrick, 
Amity,  Or. 

616.331.  — Vise — A.  Howard,  S.  F 

616.332.  — Shears— A.  Howard,  S.  F. 

616.33).— Mechanical  Movement  —  A.  Howard, 
S.  F. 

616.419.  — Nut  Lock— A.  Howard,  S.  F. 

616,335  — Wheel— W.  H  P.  Jones,  Highland,  Cal. 

616.420.  — Cake  Turner— J.  Korbel,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

616,119.— Can  and  Trap— H.  F.  M.  Lahann,  Traver, 
Cal. 

616,126. — Bottle— N.  A.  Lybeck,  S.  F. 
tilt;, 135  — Spring  uear — J.  M.  O'Brien,  S.  F. 
tjlti,.'ir>l.— Car  Coupling  —  J.  W.  Price,  Belfast. 
Wash. 

616,259  —Surgical  Instrument  —  L.  H.  Rogers, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
616,370.— MOWER—C.  C.  Swain,  Stockton,  Cal. 
616,169.— Spoke  Socket— A.  Weilheimer,  Fresno, 

Cal. 

29, 825.— Design  Hoof  Pad— E.  D.  Flint,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

29,821.— Design  Twine  Cutter— J.  Joffriaud,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Crushing  Mill  Stamp  Stem. — Charles 
Gracey,  Kingman,  Ariz.  No.  616,311.  Dated 
Dec.  20,  1898.  This  invention  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  breakage  of  stamp  stems  at  their 
junction  with  the  heads  into  which  they  are 
fixed.  The  stem  is  usually  tapered  at  the 
lower  end  and  fits  into  a  correspondingly 
shaped  socket  in  the  stamp  head.  The  con- 
stant dropping  of  the  stamps  produces  twist- 
ing and  bending  strains  which  eventually 
crystallize  and  weaken  the  stems  so  that  it 
breaks  off  at  the  junction  with  the  head.  In 
this  invention  the  taper  of  the  stamp  stem  is 
made  to  fit  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  in 
the  head  for  a  distance  not  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  stamp  stem,  and  the  lower 
part  is  made  something  smaller  so  that  it 
does  not  quite  fit  the  bottom  of  the  opening. 
This  allows  a  slight  movement  either  one  way 
or  the  other  when  any  sudden  wrench  or  side 
pressure  is  brought  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
stamp  head,  and  this  yielding  prevents  the 
shock  and  strain  upon  the  stem  which  would 
eventually  break  it. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—The  S.  P.  Co.  is  reported  ready  to  begin 
building  a  line  of  railroad  from  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  to  Yuma. 

— The  United  States  has  decided  to  place 
the  entire  Philippine  archipelago  under  Amer- 
ican jurisdiction. 

— A  new  track  is  to  be  built  for  the  Sierra, 
Cal.,  railway,  and  the  line  extended  toSonora 
and  Summersville. 

—The  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Express  Co. 
is  the  latest  incorporation  in  connection  with 
the  first  railroad  in  Alaska. 

—The  coal  output  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton this  year  is  1,715,515  tons,  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  million  over  1897. 

—For  the  fish  industry  of  Puget  sound 
Japan  is  a  new  customer.  Fourteen  hundred 
tons  of  salt  fish  were  shipped  from  the  North 
Pacific  coast  to  Japan  last  year. 

—Before  the  end  of  January  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  become  a  strong  base  of  naval 
strength,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  effect- 
ive forces  at  Manila  and  San  Francisco,  will 
effectually  command  the  entire  Pacific  ocean. 

— Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  says  the 
Nicaragua  canal  should  be  built  at  once  for 
the  protection  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  for  the 
commercial  relations  between  our  Western 
and  Eastern  ocean  borders,  and  that  it  should 
be  built  by  the  Government. 

— The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute 
plans  to  hold  a  Colonial  Fair  at  the  Mechanics' 
pavilion,  beginning  September,  1899,  to  con- 
tinue three  months,  to  be  confined  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  resources  of  the  Philippines, 
Cuba  and  Central  America,  and  Congress  will 
be  asked  for  money  to  cover  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission  to  visit  the  regions 
mentioned  and  make  collections  of  exhibits. 

— If  the  Canadian  Commissioners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  free  admission  of  Canadian 
coal  to  American  ports,  it  will  hurt  the  State 
of  Washington  in  benefiting  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  coal  industry  in  that  State 
amounts  to  $12,000,000  per  annum.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  Co.'s  mines  produce  40,000  tons  a 
month.  Under  free  production  Washington 
cannot  compete  with  British  Columbia  mines. 
Few  Washington  miners  make  less  than  $3  a 
day;  Chinese  make  65  cents.  British  Colum- 
bia mines  are  on  salt  water  and  can  load  80 
percent  cheaper  than  Washington  can. 

—One  restaurant  during  the  past  winter 
at  Dawson,  N.  W.  T.,  had  the  following  bill 
of  fare  tacked  on  the  wall :  Bowl  of  soup  $1, 
mush  and  milk  $1.25,  canned  corn  $1.25,  stewed 
fruits  $1.25,  canned  tomatoes  $2,  slice  of  pie 
75  cents,  coffee  or  tea  $1,  with  pie  or  sandwich 
$1.25,  beans,  coffee  and  bread  $2,  plain  steak 
$2.50,  porterhouse  steak  $5,  hot  cakes  and 
maple  syrup  $1,  poached  eggs  on  toast  $2.  A 
leading  restaurant,  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  thirty-two,  employed  three  cooks,  one  of 
whom  received  $100  a  week  and  the  others  $1 
an  hour.  Four  waiters  are  paid  $50  a  week 
each,  and  the  women  $100  a  month.  The  lead- 
ing gambling  house  and  dance  ball  employs 
three  bartenders,  two  weighers,  a  bookkeeper 
and  porter.  The  barkeepers  receive  $15  a 
day,  the  bookkeeper  $17.50,  weighers  $15  and 
porter  $10. 

— Early  in  '99  it  is  expected  that  between 
San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  the 
Southern  California  Power  Co.  will  begin  the 
distribution  of  electricity  to  every  part  of  the 
country  between  those  two  cities.  The  plant 
is  about  completed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  Pre- 
liminary work  began  in  November,  1896.  Since 
May,  1897,  men  have  been  at  work  in  the  Santa 
Ana  canyon  digging  ditches  and  tunnels  and 
building  flumes  which  carry  the  water  from 
the  Intake  to  the  power-house.    At  the  junc- 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION! 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SrtN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded — 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

D  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

K    OC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

  WRITE    FOB    CIRC  I  LARS  

PARAFFIN E  PAINT  CO.,  1 16  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


tion  of  Bear  creek  with  the  Santa  Ana  river 
to  the  head  of  the  pressure  a  conduit  has  been 
constructed  three  miles.  Of  this  distance 
11,555  feet  consists  of  eighteen  tunnels,  2662 
feet  of  flumes,  167  feet  of  open  canal,  660  feet 
of  head  flume,  122  feet  of  saDd  boxes  and  sixty- 
two  feet  of  reservoir  and  forebays.  The  first 
tunnel  is  through  solid  granite ;  the  others 
are  all  cemented.  Prom  the  mouth  of  tunnel 
No.  18  the  water  is  dropped  almost  perpendic- 
ularly for  728  feet  to  th.e  power-house  through 
30-inch  pipe.  The  water  is  thrown  into  the 
buckets  of  the  turbine  wheel  from  a  nozzle 
i%  inches  in  diameter,  the  power  in  the 
stream  being  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
With  the  machinery  used  this  is  enough 
power  to  generate  1250  H.  P.  The  four  dyna- 
mos will  be  driven  300 revolutions  per  minute. 
The  dynamos  rest  upon  their  own  foundation 
and  receive  water  from  their  own  nozzles, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  really 
two  complete  systems.  The  electric  current 
is  to  be  conducted  to  Los  Angeles,  over  eighty 
miles.  It  is  intended  to  deliver  there  4000  H. 
P.  with  a  loss  of  ODly  10  per  cent. 


CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  v 

iPain-KillerJ 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  ji 

!  0. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  v 

i  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  | 

COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA.  | 

25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

|  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. |j 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


ALPHONSO  AND  DON  CARLOS 

seem  to  be  bad  friends.    We've  heard  there's  a 
dispute  over  line  fences.   That  always  makes 
rows.   Fix  the  Hue,  we'll  fix  the  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  H  IKE  FENCE  CO.. ADRIAN,  MICH. 


PAINT! 


TRADE 


■NDURWS 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
finish. 

WM.  BURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cohtlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 

FTTS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
*  1  *  "  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  PRfcK  W2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St..  Philad'ia  Pa 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRIJMM  ST  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROVE  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jocob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  £t 


"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 

Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying.' 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


IF  YOUR  PASTURES  AND  FIELDS  ARE  INCLOSED  WITH  THE 


LLWOODs^  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


68  INCH' 


r 

you  have  secured  absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense,  in  a  practical  fence 
Id    that  will  positively  turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.    A  fence  that  is 

strong,  practically  everlasting,  proven  thor- 
oughly efficient  under  all  possible  condi- 
tions. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG!  «HM 

in  selecting  tho 

ELLWOOD 
WOVEN  FENCE  26,NCH 


Sold  by  our  agents 
in  every  town.  If 
you  can't  get  it  in 
your  town,  write  us 
direct,  and  we 
will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style) 


AMERICAN  STEEl  &  WIRE  CO. 


Ceneral 
Offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  225-327  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  ise,ivintf  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  tUtivoAperfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.    We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  "without  the  Improved  U.S., 
which  1  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Santa  Rosa  Grange. 


Santa  Rosa  Grange  held  an  all-day 
session,  states  the  Sonoma  county 
Farmer,  to  accommodate  State  Master 
W.  W.  Greer  and  State  Deputy  D.  M. 
Winans,  the  former  making  his  annual 
inspection.  In  the  morning  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the 
Misses  Pearl  Cockrill,  Anita  and  Min- 
nie Vald.es,  thus  increasing  the  mem- 
bership to  110—68  Sisters  and  52 
Brothers.  The  Grange  was  called  to 
order  at  2  o'clock.  Walter  W.  Greer 
acted  as  installing  officer,  and,  assisted 
by  Miss  J.  W.  McConnell,  inducted  the 
officers  elect  into  their  respective  of- 
fices. The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : 

Resolred,  That,  in  behalf  of  the  producers  of  So- 
noma county  and  the  State  of  California,  we  de- 
mand the  same  economy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
various  offices  of  this  commonwealth  that  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  management  of  all  success- 
ful business  concerns.  And  be  it  further 

/.:.<„!,■■,/,  That,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  de- 
mand that  all  useless  commissions  and  sinecure 
positions  be  abolished,  and  that  the  salaries  of 
the  State  officials  and  the'r  deputies  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  secure  a  reduction  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  thus  offering  better  inducement  to  capital 
and  new  settlers. 

Upon  request,  State  Master  Greer 
gave  a  description  of  his  visit  to  the 
National  Grange.  Remarking  upon 
the  phenomenal  increase  of  the  Order, 
which  was  organized  Dec.  4,  1867,  with 
seven  members,  to  tens  of  thousands  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  he  eulo- 
gized its  business,  social  and  educa- 
tional features,  and  emphasized  its 
value  to  the  farmer,  as  the  only  organi- 
gation  now  operating  for  his  benefit. 
All  other  classes  are  organized  for  pro- 
tection, while  the  farmer,  who  is  most 
in  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
co-operation,  fails  to  combine.  "  The 
unorganized  farmers  of  the  United 
States,"  once  remarked  an  eminent 
jurist,  "are  like  an  army  armed  with 
cornstalks  against  an  organized  army 
armed  with  carbines."  State  Organizer 
Winans  gave  some  interesting  data. 
Petaluma  is  now  the  banner  Grange  of 
Sonoma  county,  with  130  members  and 
a  class  of  fifteen  to  be  added.  Two 
Rock  is  third  on  the  list,  with  nearly 
100  members,  and  it  is  the  best  ex- 
emplification of  the  business  features  of 
the  Grange.  Napa  Grange  has  dou- 
bled its  membership  within  a  year,  and 
will  doubtless  have  100  by  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  in  Oc- 
tober. 

San  Jose  Orange. 


According  to  the  Mercury,  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  was 
presided  over  by  Worthy  Master  G.  L. 
Hurlburt.  The  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees were  conferred  upon  eight  can- 
didates. The  installation  of  officers 
will  take  place  next  Saturday  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Harvest  Feast 
should  take  place  after  the  installa- 
tion. A  communication  was  received 
from  the  raisin  combine  in  Fresno 
thanking  the  Grange  for  its  action  in 
adopting  a  resolution  and  forwarding 
it  to  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
asking  them  to  use  their  efforts  in  pre- 

HJf       niTfr    Wonderful  New 

MCPIKE  GRAPE 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.   SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic.  Ia. 


venting  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
Zante  raisins.  E.  R.  Woodhams  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  education. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  S19.SI5. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  2-1  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empiie  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


Hold  On 

to  a  (rood  thing  when  you  find  it.  The 
planter  who  once  reads  Gregory  'a  Seed 
Book— who  once  plants  Gregory's 
Stfds,  will  never  begin  a  season's 
work  without  them. 

Gregory's  Seeds 

represent  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  scientific  seed  culture. 


On 


□tain 


t  of 


■*-d  and  flower  facta.  The  book  li  Tree 
to  nil— the  seeds  cost  nn  tnore  tdan  the 
ordinary  kind.  Send  for  hook  at  once. 
JAMES  J,  II.  OKEUOKYA  SON, 

Slarble  ht-ftd,  Mas*. 

?<~  -:"7- 


^  SEED 


DISSTON'S 


mm 


Send  Tor  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston'a  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  riling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

Niks,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

OKANtiKS,  OLIVES  AND  GKAl'LS, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AM)  FLOWERING  BHKCBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SKND    FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


FERRYS 


GR«F»E  CUTTINGS. 

THOMPSON  SEEDLESS  CUTTINGS  for  sale 
in  quantities  to  suit.  These  cuttings  are  from  a 
vineyard  in  Sutter  county— a  district  where  phyl- 
loxera has  never  existed.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, address  "Grape  Grower,"  care  Pacilic  Rural 
Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA, 

Ofler  a  Complete  Line  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines* 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE   OFFER   MANY   NEW   AND   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -       -  PROPRIETOR. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


EVEN  IN 


EUROPE 


California  French  Prunes 

are  acknowledged  to  he  the 
best  produced,  and  are  win- 
ning their  way  everywhere 
on  their  superior  merits,  but 
California  fruit  growers 
have  made  one  serious  mis- 
take in  beluK  the  very  last 
to  acknowledge  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  fruits 
originated  in  their  very 
midst  and  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow,  loo  late,  that  more  enterprising  EaBtern  growers  had  the  market  before  them. 

** 


'  /•V«  mil  PttMM. 


'Sugar  '  Pi 


THE    "SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Of  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  grafting  wood  will  be  offered  to  California  growers  this  winter,  ripens 
nearly  a  month  before  the  common  French  prune,  averages  lour  times  as  large,  shrinks  less  in 
drying,  and  contains  more  sugar  than  any  other  prune.  In  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  excellence  of 
flavor,  it  stands  alone.  The  tree  Is  a  strong,  shapely  grow  er,  and  even  more  productive  than  the 
little  French  prune.  _ 

Prominent  fruit  growers  who  have  seen  the  "SUGAIt  PBUNH"  acknowledge  that  the  French 
prune  is  a  "hack  number "  and  that  the  old  and  young  prune,  almond  and  the  many  unprofitable  peach 
orchards  must  be  grafted  to  the  "  SUGAK."  "  the  coming  prune." 

BE  Sl'KK  that  your  name  is  Bent  to  be  placed  on  list  for  Catalogue,  -  New  Creations  In  Fruits  and 
Flowers  for  ISM,"  ready  early  in  January. 

LUTHER    BURBANK,    SANTA    ROSA,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockman  who 
have  during  the  last  3%  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTKUR  VACCINE 

and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&   The  Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  snitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ACME    MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark. 

imitations. 


Beware  of 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  ODR 

TRIUMPH   STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *i5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  35x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 S  inches  deep,  and  legation  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Rest  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  118  N. 
ecoml  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWBY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  7,  1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sulphur  Blower  and  Other  Topics. 


To  the  Editor:  —  En- 
closed find  a  picture  of  a 
sulphur  distributor,  which 
I  have  found  very  good 
for  trees  affected  with 
red  spider.  This  machine 
is  made  to  bolt  to  a 
wagon,  drive  to  the  tree 
and  proceed  to  cover  it 
with  a  perfect  cloud  of 
sulphur.  The  amount  dis- 
charged from  the  tube 
can  be  regulated  as  the 


A   SULPHUR  BLOWER    FOR  RED  SPIDER. 

operator  desires.  The  machine  holds 
about  twenty-five  pounds  of  dry  sul- 
phur. Any  other  powder  may  be  used 
— Paris  green  for  leaf-eating  insects, 
etc.  For  low-growing  crops  there  is 
an  arrangement  of  tubes  coming  out 
straight  from  the  machine,  then  turn- 
ing down  at  the  end,  having  several 
branches  from  the  main  tube  so  as  to 
dust  several  rows  of,  say,  beans  or 
potatoes,  or  any  crop  that  the  red  spi- 
der or  yellow  mite  bothers. 

I  have  an  almond  orchard  myself.  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Hall  of  San  Diego, 
speaking  of  remedies  for  mite  some 
time  ago  in  the  Rural,  advises  the 
use  of  caustic  solutions  for  spraying.  I 
have  found  that  plain  water  would  do 
as  well ;  but  sulphur  applied  in  a  dry 
condition  is  good  always  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  We  must  do  something  to  stop 
the  red  spider  and  mite  in  their  work, 
and  have  found  this  the  best  way  by 
far  so  far. 

Almond  Co  operation. — I  notice  that 
Mr.  H.  M.  LaRue  at  the  Fresno  con- 
vention suggested  co-operation  in  al- 
mond culture.  I  am  with  him  there, 
and  would  like  to  see  some  such  move- 
ment started.  As  it  is  at  present,  we 
at  are  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  and  San 
Francisco  commission  houses,  and  the 
freight  rates  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. The  walnut  men  have  made  a 
success  of  it,  and  it  is  about  time  the 
almond  growers  got  into  line. 

Squirrel  Fences. — I  am  also  greatly 
interested  in  the  squirrel  fence  prob- 
lem. We  have  one  almond  orchard 
here  surrounded  by  a  tight  board  fence 
about  4  feet  high,  then  a  sheet  of  gal- 
vanized iron  nailed  on  top  to  project 
out  about  4  inches  at  right  angle  to  the 
boards.  This  prevents  Mr.  Squirrel 
climbing  over.  The  only  trouble  is  the 
expense.  Wire  mesh  netting  13  inches 
is  good,  even  if  one  had  to  put  the  gal- 
vanized iron  on  also.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  squirrels  not  climbing  over 
the  wire.  What  is  to  prevent  them 
climbing  up  the  post  ? 

Turkeys. — I  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  your  "  turkey  editor."  There  is 
a  chance  for  instruction  along  that 
line.  Can  he  tell  me  why  an  Eastern 
turkey  will  usually  bring  about  2  cents 
per  pound  more  than  our  best  stock  ? 

Merced.  H.  M.  Coleman. 


Lean  s  Harrow 


J  The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  nny  angle. 
i  Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground  ;  slants  back 
<  to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  harrow  growing 
J  crops.  Unequalled,  weed  exterminator,  (saves 
*  its  cost  first  season.  Address 

II  AW  LEY,  KINO  A  CO.,  LOS  ANUELES,  CAL. 
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It's  worth  your  while  to  send  fi 
free  sample  of 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic 
Used  ma  endorsed  by  sprains,  lameness 

the  Adams  Ex.  Co.        '       .  , 

etc.,  in  a  horse. 
Suttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu 
matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Reverlv  Pt.,  Rostnn 
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|t)R  INCUBATORS  ttiAL 

— — — — —  BEST.. 

hey  have  all  the  lutCHt  improvements 

. .    4     and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  and 
1^0]  GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
Jgij  customer.    Scud  tic.  for  our  ]4,s  page 
-S     Ipy '  atalotrue  w  hich  contains  full  des- 
=^Jm2     ci iptions  ot   our  extensive  line 
I  iT1"-i  mu3   pa£ 'i    and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
\t  _jf  ^successfully.    Send  for  it  at  once. 
/k'  DES  MOINES  INC'B  CO. 
Box       540  Den  Moines  Iowa. 


J 


UST  AS  NATURAL 

an.i  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doeso'tstay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  eggs 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  DNCUBATOR 

is  absolutely  perfert  as  to  incubator  essentials— proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  rejru- 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  50  to  350  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petnluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box    41,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BRO&IlTg,  Cocbranvllle,  Po. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
our  cattle.  Write  as  for  special 
iformatlon  on  the  subject. 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Prlc 
i:!.0(>.  Valuable  informati 
and  full  particulars  FRE 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For.sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  honrs  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
.  circular.    E.  KKAUSEK  &  KKO.,  Milton,  l*a. 

It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


^Dehorning 
^Clippe 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Hammond,  III..  U-  S.  A 


WANTED 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  the  be«t  oO-cent  i 
woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78- SO  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOL.STEINS— Winners  of  every  "days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.    F.  H.  Burke,  62ti  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DUEHAM8.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.,  breeder 
of  several  breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took 
their  share  of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.   Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S  IMPBOT1SD  EGO  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keepB  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &,  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  dt  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cs.l. 


♦    F  ft  N  C  Y       P  O  U  L  T  K  V .  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  liemember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   ffloff  Itt   <5fc  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


SUCCESSOR  FAILURE 


,  bht 


11  yOU  liart  rigftt  you  Lave  a  bettei 

i  th*  tu>  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

ot  tail  of  good  results.    Uur  1'UULTKY  BOOK,  .28-pagi 


ht  in  the  poultry  busuie," 
y  work  automatically  i 

>ig,  tells  all  about  them  and  a  thousand  other  things  you  snouhl  know  about  poultry.   We  send 

t  foriocentd.     RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  $1,  Quincy,|||. 


Potash. 

NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landstde  Double  Board 
Plow,  hard  as 
 ^lass,16-in 

.$25.' 
gGal 
Plows,  $35. 
S-in.  WayOn.  $39. 
lni  10  other  articles.! 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
reads'  for  Bpring  work^  ,„ 

IIAI'CiOOIr  I'LOW  CO.,  Box  K>0.  Alton,  111. 
Only  l'loff  factory  la  tlie  I  inuil  bt&U'S  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

lis  ftirhiran  St..  CHICtfiO.  IIX 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 


3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Geo.W.Shreve.739  Market  St. ,S 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Special  Holiday  Offer  to  "RURAL  PRESS"  READERS.  ** 


NEW  IMPROVED 


Chicago  Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID  "."ES,„""oS£ 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

We  have  succeeded  In  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  sewing  machine  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  United  States  that  enable*  as  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers 
as  a  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER  during  the  months  of  DECEMliEK  and   I  A\r  AKY 

 Warranted    for    Ten    Yea  rs.  

A  strictly  high-grade  Sewing  Machine,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  possesses  all 
modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  it  are  combined  simplicity  with  great 
strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  running,  durability,  and  making  it  impossible  for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of 
order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  slitch  with  all  kinds  of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always 
ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and  quality  of  work.  Notice  the  following  points  of 
superiority : 

It  Ik  self-threading  throughout.  A  tension  release  is  applied  lo  the  upper  tension  which  though  not 
automatic  is  so  readily  and  quickly  operated  as  to  be  equally  effective. 

THE  NEEDLE  is  self-setting,  and  having  a  large  shank  and  short  blade  it  is  not  easily  broken. 

The  stitch  regulator  is  on  the  front  of  the  arm  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator.  It  is  furnished  with  a  scale 
plate  by  which  to  regulate  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch. 

THE  FEED  is  absolutely  positive,  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  thoroughly  strong,  durable  and 
effective. 

THE  SHUTTLE  self  threading,  perfect  tension. 

A  perfect  cylinder  steel  Shuttle  open  at  one  end.  entirely  self-threading,  easy  to  put  in  and  take  out.  There 
are  no  boles  to  thread  through,  no  springs  to  thread  under,  no  latches  to  open  or  turn,  making  it  the  most  easily 
threaded  shuttle  in  use.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  threaded  in  the  dark  by  two  motions  of  the  hand,  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  tension  is  even  and  perfect,  and  can  be  changed  without  removing  the  shuttle  from  the 
machine,  thereby  saving  much  time  and  avoiding  trouble  and  annoyance.  Owing  to  its  simplicity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  thread  the  shuttle  wrong. 

In  our  BOHIHN-WINDER  we  save  a  multitude  of  parts.  Our  winder  is  simply  a  spindle  with  a  grooved 
pulley  at  one  end,  the  bobbin  being  slipped  on  to  the  other  end  lo  be  wound.  This  spindle  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
arm,  with  the  pulley  end  close  to  and  on  level  with  the  belt  groove  in  the  hand  wheel,  and  by  simply  shifting 
the  belt  to  the  winder  pulley  the  bobbin  can  he  wound  wiihout  running  the  machine.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a  loose  wheel  for  winding  bobbins,  w  hereby  we  save  parts  and  reduce  cost  correspondingly. 

THE  STAND  is  strongly  braced,  and  is  furnished  with  casters.  The  band-wheel  and  treadle  are  hung  ou 
adjustable  case-hardened  centers  The  woodwork,  of  antique  oak,  is  substantially  made  of  good  material,  and  is 
of  handsome  and  attractive  design. 


For' only  *i20.0O,  rash  with  order,  we  will  send  tills  elegant  sewing  machine  and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers  or  renewals.  We  pay  freight 
charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember  that  there  Is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give  this  machine  as  a  premlom  outright  for  25  new  subscribers 
at  #2. on  each.    Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received.    Address  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


The  Plow  Our  Forefathers  Used.   We  Use  Up-to-Date  DEERE  Plows. 


MUIJNt  .ILL. 


No.  SO  — BOM  Muggy. 


Steel  and  i: lulled  Plows. 


New  Deal 


DEERE    PLOWS    ARE    GOOD  PLOWS. 


I  MOL.INE.IUL. 

j  I 


No.  880-  Surrey.  No.  140. 

DEERE     VEHICLES     ARE     ALL  RIGHT. 


UKKKE  Lever  Harrows. 

HEAVY  Steel  Frame,  40  to  120  Steel  Teeth,  l^xV 


ml  ■ 


Secretary  Disc  Plow —Stogie  and  Doable.  DEERE  Force  Feed  Seeder  — 8-11  *  14  Ft.         DEERE  Disc  Harrows -6-8-10  &  12  Ft.  DEKRE  Corn  Planter. 

DEERE    GOODS    /Are.    Standard.      j*      jt      jt       DEERE    GOODS    Are  Reliable. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  mJ2l' Sd  st. 

-209:211    MARKET    ST.  25-31  Bluxome  St. 


This  Paper  not 
I  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


Vol.  LVII. 
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and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1899. 


TWENTl  -  NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


AnotF  to 

to 
to 


California-Grown  Chestnut. 


In  the  Rural  of  December  31  we  gave  some  facts 
about  the  early  introduction  of  improved  French 
chestnuts  into  California,  by  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Ne- 
vada City.  There  were  also  given  some  interesting 
facts  on  the  growth  of  chestnuts,  which  have  also  a 
bearing  upon  this  week's  illustration  which  is  an- 
other of  Mr.  Gillet's  older  trees.  It  is  the  Marron 
Quercy.  The  tree  is  younger 
than  that  of  the  Marron  Com- 
bale,  but  is  still  of  respectable 
age  and  demonstrated  bearing 
character.  It  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Gillet  from  the  old  province 
of  Quercy,  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  tree  is  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  measuring  27 
inches  in  circumference  near 
ground.  It  is  branched  at  4 
feet,  which  Mr.  Gillet  thinks  is 
a  little  too  low  for  a  chestnut 
tree.  Its  height  is  20  feet,  and 
the  lower  limbs  spread  out  10 
feet  all  around.  The  Quercy  is 
a  very  precocious  and  enor- 
mously productive  kind.  The 
limbs  were  so  loaded  with  burrs 
last  year,  when  the  photograph 
was  taken,  that  they  had  to  be 
propped  up  to  prevent  them 
dragging  on  the  ground.  The 
tree  is  growing  in  poor  ground, 
with  the  hardpan  close  to  the 
top,  otherwise  it  would  have 
grown  much  larger  in  that 
length  of  time.  The  nut  is  a 
beauty,  not  so  large  as  Corn- 
bale,  but  still  large,  and  the 
hull  is  almost  black  and  the 
meat  is  of  first  quality. 

Mr.  Gillet's  experience  is  that 
the  Quercy  is  more  precocious 
than  the  Combale  and  the  other 
improved  varieties.  The  wood 
of  the  Quercy  is  ashy  brown 
and  the  leaves  are  larger  than 
those  of  Combale,  but  not  so 
glossy. 

Unquestionably,  chestnut 
growing  in  California  has  not 
received  as  wide  attention  as 
possible,  and  yet  through  Mr. 
Gillet's  enterprising  efforts  the 
improved  varieties  are  widely 
distributed.  Other  propagators 
have  also  given  some  attention 
to  them,  but  the  production  has 
not  advanced  here  so  rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  probably  true  that  our  success  with 
the  almond  and  English  walnut,  which  are  rarely 
successful  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  distracted  our 
thought  from  the  chestnut,  while  the  Eastern  grower 
naturally  strives  for  the  chestnut  as  the  best  nut  he 
can  grow  aside  from  the  shell- bark  hickory  nuts. 
The  chestnut  is  in  fact  one  of  the  very  few  south-of- 
Europe  growths  which  the  Easterner  can  indulge  in. 
French  chestnuts  were  planted  in  the  central  At- 
lantic coast  region  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  they  have 
become  popular.  Now  they  arouse  such  interest 
that  several  publications  have  been  made  upon  the 
nut.  We  have  just  received  one  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  Delaware,  which  treats 
of  the  chestnut  in  America.    It  gives  a  historical 


sketch  of  the  several  introductions  of  European 
chestnuts  and  carefully  describes  the  scores  of  vari- 
eties which  are  now  popular  with  Eastern  planters. 
They  seem  to  be  selected  seedlings  from  imported 
nuts  or  else  the  propagators  have  been  very  busy  in 
renaming  varieties  which  they  received  under  their 
proper  foreign  names.  It  seems  queer  to  us  that 
Eastern  propagators  should  have  been  content  to  go 
back  to  the  seed  when  they  might  have  had  the  bene- 


publication  would  have  had  wider  interest  if  he  had 
also  included  fitting  mention  of  California  achieve- 
ments with  straight  French  varieties. 


MARRON    QUERCY    CHESTNUT,    FIFTEEN    YEARS    OLD,    ON    GROUNDS  OF 
FELIX   GILLET,    NEVADA    CITY,  CAL. 


fit  of  the  selection  and  improvement  which  the 
French  have  secured  through  scores  of  years  of 
careful  work.  Or,  if  they  did  introduce  improved 
stock,  why  was  it  necessary  to  give  it  brand  new 
New  Jersey  names  ?  We  object  to  the  publication 
of  the  Delaware  station  in  that  it  did  not  include 
California  work  in  its  sketch  of  the  chestnut  in 
America.  The  name  is  too  broad  for  the  facts  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Our  State  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  credit  for  having  improved  chestnut  trees 
which  have  been  bearing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  respect  to  the  work  done  with  the  Japanese 
chestnut  in  America  the  Delaware  writer  is  moi-e 
fair,  for  he  includes  the  new  varieties  secured  by 
Mr.  Burbank  by  the  use  of  Japanese  parentage. 
These  varieties  are  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  propa- 
gators and  are  attaining  popularity.  We  believe  his 


A  little  agricultural  education  would  not  be  amiss 
among  our  foreign  consuls  and  the  experts  who  edit 
their  published  letters  in  Washington.  It  is  a  little 
startling  to  the  agricultural  mind  to  note,  as  we  do, 
in  a  letter  just  published  from  Mr.  Rounsvelle 
Wild  man,  on  "Tobacco  in  the 
Philippines,"  the  following  sen- 
tences :  "The  Javanese,  a 
thrifty  and  docile  race,  cannot 
be  trained  to  give  the  attention 
and  patience  to  the  growth  of 
the  leaf  that  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. A  Chinaman  is  allotted  a 
certain  number  of  trees  to 
guard  and  cultivate,  and  he  is 
paid  only  for  the  perfect  trees 
at  harvest  time.  If  he  goes  to 
sleep  on  duty,  the  caterpillars 
may  render  his  year's  work  use- 
less in  a  single  night.''  We 
would  advise  that  the  Chinaman 
be  compelled  to  sleep  in  the 
crotch  of  the  tobacco  tree  so 
that  the  caterpillars  will  wake 
him  up  as  they  crawl  over. 
But,  seriously,  Mr.  Wildman, 
tobacco  leaves  growing  on 
trees  !  We  blush  a  deep  shade 
for  you,  for  you  went  from 
California  and  ought  to  know 
better. 

In  last  week's  Rural  we 
asked  for  a  record  of  success  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  so  the  lin- 
nets would  not  care  for  the  buds. 
We  learn  from  the  Porterville 
Enterprise  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Bearss, 
a  well-known  fruit  grower,  has 
had  success  by  thoroughly  dis- 
solving four  pounds  of  whale  oil 
soap  in  four  gallons  of  hot  wa- 
ter, add  a  pint  of  kerosene  and 
give  thorough  churning  to  mix 
it.  For  use  take  one  quart  of 
the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of 
hot  water  and  give  trees  a  thor- 
ough spraying  about  the  time 
the  birds  commence  working. 
The  mixture  must  be  used  when 
about  120°  to  130°  Fahrenheit, 
otherwise  it  will  become  thick. 
In  other  words,  put  it  on  hot. 
In  a  very  rainy  season  we  im- . 
agine  the  application  may  have  to  be  repeated- 


C.  H.  Clark  of  Fairview,  near  Santa  Ana,  is  said 
to  be  feeding  tumble  weeds  to  his  stock  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hay.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  several 
loads  of  the  weed  hauled  to  his  corral  to  fill  a  sink- 
hole; when  he  discovered  that  his  horses  devoured 
the  weeds  with  evident  relish.  Since  then  he  has 
fed  out  several  tons,  and  his  stock  is  said  to  be  look- 
ing in  good  condition. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  California  beekeep- 
ers is  being  held  this  week  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Los  Angeles.  Important  matters  will  be 
discussed  and  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  them  as  the  proceedings  become  available  for 
publication. 
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The  storm  is  the  greatest  of  the  topics.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  Senator  at  Sacramento,  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  seem 
hardly  worth  talking  about.  Since  the  crop  report 
and  rainfall  table  on  the  opposite  page  were  com- 
piled the  storm  has  continued,  and  Professor  Ham- 
mon  says  there  is  more  to  come  and  possibly  an- 
other storm  will  tread  upon  the  heels  of  this  one,  for 
the  indications  at  the  north  favor  a  new  commotion. 
The  precipitation  has  swept  the  whole  State  ;  it  is 
interesting  to  see  by  the  table  that  at  nearly  all 
points  the  storm  brings  the  season's  rainfall  consid- 
erably beyond  last  year's  figures  at  this  date,  and  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  it  is  more  than  three  times  as  great. 
So  far,  fortunately,  the  storm  has  not  been  over- 
boisterous,  although  so  much  water  has  fallen.  Fig- 
ures utterly  fail  to  express  the  value  of  the  storm  ; 
each  hamlet  is  counting  its  gains  by  millions  and  all 
the  large  figures  are  used  up.  The  utmost  buoyancy 
pervades  the  whole  body  politic  and  things  are 
counted  easy  which  were  recently  appalling.  It  is  a 
good  time,  surely,  and  a  better  is  on  the  way. 

The  markets  are  what  one  might  naturally  expect 
from  the  changed  weather  conditions.  The  outlook 
for  crops  checks  speculative  demand  and  would  tend 
to  lower  ideas  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rains  stimulate  to  activity  and  to  demand  for  sup- 
plies. In  view  of  the  scant  supply  of  hay  and  mill- 
feeds,  these  articles  are  quickened  by  the  same 
agency  which  promises  large  supplies  later.  In 
short,  in  order  to  make  crops  buying  must  be  done, 
and  city  merchants  are  expecting  quite  a  rush  of 
trade  as  the  storm  clears.  Meats  are  still  in  good 
request.  Poultry  is  scarce  and  high  and  eggs  are 
still  held  up  by  small  supplies.  Butter  is  lower  by 
the  better  prospect  and  the  desire  now  to  clear  out 
packed  butter  still  in  hand.  Complaint  is  made  of 
the  quality  of  the  dry-feed  cheese  now  in.  Prunes 
are  doing  better  and  raisins  rather  worse,  owing  to 
pressure  to  sell  some  lots  outside  of  the  combination. 
Bright  free  wool  is  not  very  active  and  scourers  are 
not  buying  the  other  grades.  There  is  clearing 
away  of  some  supplies  to  be  affected  before  prospects 
can  exert  their  influence.  Fresh  vegetables  are  in 
sharp  request.  Shipments  of  potatoes  and  onions  to 
Manila  are  helping  to  reduce  supplies. 

The  exhibition  of  the  State  Poultry  and  Kennel 
Club  closed  Jan.  7th,  after  the  most  successful  show 
yet  held  in  Sacramento.  The  quality  of  the  dogs 
was  higher  than  for  the  preceding  years,  and  it  is 
thought  that  next  year  will  show  larger  entries. 


The  Outlook. 


There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  this  storm.  It 
has  broken  away  from  the  pull  of  a  shifty  Japanese 
current ;  it  has  escaped  the  push  of  planetary  con- 
junction ;  it  has  blown  away  the  barriers  of  the  im- 
pious almanac-fakirs,  and  it  is  here,  there  and  every- 
where over  the  surface  of  California,  restoring 
confidence,  awakening  industry,  assuring  prosperity 
in  measure  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  ear- 
lier year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  We  are  glad 
now  that  the  Rural  Press  held  strongly  to  courage 
and  confidence  ;  we  are  glad  that  we  summoned  rea- 
son and  reminiscence  to  inspire  patience  and  trust 
among  our  constituents.  We  could  hardly  do  other- 
wise. There  is  every  reason  to  trust  California 
seasons.  Only  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
there  been  a  striking  shortage,  and  even  then  there 
has  been  vast  value  produced  in  the  aggregate.  Our 
misfortunes  are  really  light  and  our  fortunes  large. 
The  lesson  of  the  whole  matter  should  be  to  maintain 
confidence,  to  hold  fast  to  reasonable  expectation,  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  croaker,  for  with  due  diligence 
and  even  moderate  thrift  in  savings,  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  expect  anything  in  California  but 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Let  all  try  to  remember 
how  repinings  have  been  swept  away  in  January, 
1899,  and  draw  from  this  memory  assurance  against 
such  doubt  and  depression  as  the  Rural  had  to  com- 
bat in  December,  1898.  There  is  nothing  in  narrow- 
ness and  pessimism  ;  optimistic  confidence  is  strong. 
Hold  the  head  high  ;  reflect  in  a  smile  the  warmth  of 
the  sunshine.  Believe  in  something;  strike  hard 
for  something.  Trust  in  God  ;  trust  iu  the  future  of 
your  country  ;  trust  in  yourself.  This  glorious  storm 
ought  to  do  as  much  for  moral  fortitude  in  California 
as  for  industrial  success. 

We  are  glad  the  drenching  comes  so  soon. 
There  is  now  ample  time  to  turn  it  to  wide  ac- 
count everywhere.  It  is  early  enough  for  grain 
even  in  the  earliest  regions,  and  a  grand  acre- 
age should  produce  grandly.  Grain  values  are  on  as 
good  a  basis  as  can  be.  No  matter  if  all  producing 
countries  should  produce  well,  there  will  be  ample 
call  for  the  product,  for  the  reserves  are  at  a  low 
point.  More  than  that,  there  is  now  activity  every- 
where throughout  the  world.  The  nations  have 
arisen  from  the  depression  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
decade  and  will  go  forward  with  a  rush  through  the 
portals  of  a  new  century.  Everywhere  there  is  en- 
terprise and  activity  and  great  expectations.  Such 
a  world-condition  always  creates  a  demand  for  large 
food  supplies.  There  will  be  great  selling  years  for 
staples  just  before  us.  Let  all  available  acres  do 
their  part  this  year  ;  give  them  a  chance  to  reward 
their  owners  as  they  have  not  done  for  years. 

And  as  the  active  world  must  be  fed,  so  it  must 
be  clothed.  Garments  never  grow  old  on  the  back 
of  idleness,  carpets  never  wear  beneath  the  listless 
tread  of  distrust.  The  world  is  lacking  in  fine  wools, 
as  we  have  shown  in  detail  in  earlier  issues.  The 
habit  of  the  year,  which  we  take  it  is  now  disclosed, 
will  insure  vast  pasturage.  Let  the  lambing  be  well 
looked  to;  sheep  will  be  worth  the  utmost  care  this 
year.  Let  all  who  have  them  come  as  near  to 
doubling  their  flocks  as  possible.  Keep  firmly  to 
the  improved  Merino  type.  There  should  be  a  wide 
call  for  the  best  rams  this  spring.  Already  some 
enterprising  Californians  have  secured  their  sup- 
plies from  the  breeders.  There  should  be  hundreds 
of  the  best  blood  sold  this  year  in  this  State.  As 
with  sheep,  so  with  cattle.  The  demand  which  will 
immediately  arise  will  be  large.  It  is  now  hard  to 
find  breeding  animals  of  the  best  types,  and  common 
stock  is  naturally  reduced,  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  last  year.  Our  whole  supplies,  both  of  beef  and 
dairy  stock,  need  great  expansion.  There  must  be 
importation  undertaken  to  secure  both  tops  and 
bottoms  for  our  new  herds.  Aside  from  the  general 
goodness  of  the  coming  year,  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  permanently  increased  demand  for  breeding 
stock  and  carcasses  for  export  to  Asia  will  be  felt 
on  this  coast.  This  commercial  movement  is  one  of 
the  great  things  of  the  future. 

Swine  breeding  should  share  in  the  improved  out- 
look; in  fact,  can  hardly  come  short  of  it.  Local 
packing  will  be  stimulated.  So  far  we  have  hardly 
done  more  than  play  with  the  proposition;  develop- 
ment will  now  come  rapidly.    The  advantage  will 


come  to  those  who  grow  better  hogs.  Packers'  ideas 
are  now  very  clearly  cut  on  what  is  desirable  for 
their  purposes.  We  have  already  shown  what  these 
ideas  are.  Pork  should  be  a  by-product  of  all  our 
leading  specialties;  surplus  grains,  dairy  wastes, 
fruit  surpluses  and  wastes  should  all  be  turned  into 
profitable  pork.  This  single  item  will  constitute  a 
very  large  profit  in  the  aggregate.  We  have  looked 
too  little  to  this  hitherto.  The  hard  times  of  the 
last  few  years  should  have  inculcated  clear  lessons  of 
economy  in  production  in  these  lines.  If  we  have 
not  learned  this  we  have  not  yet  suffered  enough. 
The  poultry  industry  and  its  relation  to  the  grain, 
dairy  and  poultry  interests,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  hog. 

And  we  come  last  to  the  fruit  interest.  The  les- 
son of  the  time  is  clearly  for  its  further  extension. 
Surely  not  upon  the  broad  boom  lines  which  have 
brought  such  losses,  but  rational,  discriminating 
extension  never  had  such  promise  as  at  present.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  so  much  with  untried  lines  or 
with  fruits  which  have  still  their  fight  to  make  on 
the  markets.  We  have  already  enough  material  in 
sight  to  work  out  those  problems.  But  staple  fruits 
in  the  places  best  adapted  to  fine  products  of  them 
still  constitute  one  of  our  very  best  lines  of  advance- 
ment. Grow  what  the  canners  want  for  their 
rapidly  progressing  conquest  of  Europe,  what  the 
shippers  want  for  their  increasing  traffic,  what  the 
local  market  wants  at  the  best  prices,  and  what  is 
needed  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  our  best 
wines,  and  the  declining  supply  thereof.  Evidently 
higher  quality  must  rule  in  our  fruit  products.  In- 
ferior, pest-ridden  fruit  has  received  its  death  blow 
in  public  sentiment  and  it  will  go  to  the  swine  even 
if  the  laws  do  not  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  offer  it, 
as  is  proposed  by  the  enactment  published  in  another 
column.  Such  an  act  would  simply  hasten  the  free- 
dom of  the  markets  from  it,  which  is  of  course  de- 
sirable. Unproductive  trees,  trees  in  places  not 
suited  to  their  fruiting  or  their  thrift  are  being  up- 
rooted. It  was  a  mistake  to  plant  them;  in  many 
cases  a  mistake  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
and  their  place  is  on  the  wood  pile.  But  this  fact  is 
no  discouragement  to  those  who  know  what  they  can 
produce  in  marketable  form  and  profitable  quantity. 
In  fact,  it  is  rather  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
know  they  are  right  to  go  ahead.  There  is  only  a 
moderate  supply  of  nursery  stock  available  this  year. 
Those  who  want  trees  or  vines  should  order  them  at 
once.  It  is  early  enough  to  arrange  things  so  that 
every  good  tree  now  in  our  nurseries  shall  be  planted 
in  a  good  place  and  a  good  foundation  thus  laid  for 
future  expansion  of  our  fruit  interests  on  safe  lines. 

It  will  be  a  good  year  to  do  something:  in  fact  to 
do  everything  which  is  worth  doing  at  all.  We  shall 
all  joy  to  live  in  such  a  year.  The  last  few  years 
have  lacked  spirit.  We  have  often  wondered  whether 
our  associates  were  really  Californians  and  they  have 
probably  returned  us  the  same  compliment.  It  is 
time  now  to  shake  all  this  off.  Let  us  return  to  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  a  decade  ago  with  all  the 
experience  since  acquired,  and  we  can  do  vastly  bet- 
ter for  California  and  for  ourselves,  with  the  old 
spirit  served  with  better  wisdom. 


Mr.  Edwin  F.  Smith  will  retire  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  April  1. 
He  has  been  a  most  efficient  secretary  and  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  society 
under  his  administration.  His  successor,  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Shields,  was  elected  at  a  meeting  held  last  week. 
Mr.  Shields  has  a  good  record  as  an  executive  officer 
in  several  positions  at  the  State  Capitol,  and  has 
close  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  sev- 
eral agricultural  branches.  As  a  Jersey  breeder  he 
took  a  number  of  premiums  at  the  last  State  Fair. 


The  death  of  Charles  M.  Chase  of  this  city  removes 
a  familiar  figure  from  scenes  created  by  the  live 
stock  interest.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  com- 
mercial and  sporting  lines  for  a  third  of  a  century 
and  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

"  Fifty  Years  of  California  Rainfall,"  show- 
ing the  rainfall  in  every  month  from  1849  to  1899, 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
from  official  records,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  upon  request. 


January  14,  1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Eggs  of  Katydid. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  a  limb  of  a  prune 
tree.  Are  those  scales  on  it  or  not  ?  I  think  they 
are  the  eggs  of  the  katydid.  Am  I  correct  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Lakeside,  San  Diego  County. 

They  are  the  eggs  of  the  katydid  and  are  not 
scales. 

Rye  Grass  in  Old  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  :— Is  Australian  rye  grass  adapted 
to  light,  sandy  loam,  subject  to  irrigation  ?  There  is 
no  alkali  to  amount  to  anything.  Could  an  old  alfalfa 
pasture  be  reset  with  this  grass  by  cutting  up  with 
disk  harrow  ?  The  land  is  not  rich.  It  is  tooleachy, 
I  think,  to  retain  fertilizer. — Grazer,  Kern  county. 

Yes  ;  you  can  get  a  good  stand  of  Australian  rye 
grass  amongst  your  alfalfa  plants  in  the  way  you 
mention,  and  in  such  soil,  with  water  available,  it 
ought  to  yield  a  large  amount  of  pasturage.  Rye 
grass  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  we  have.  It  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  drouth  and  also  does  well  with 
irrigation. 

Forage  Plants  for  Lower  Salinas  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  inform  me  whether  or 
not  German  millet,  cow  peas,  Jerusalem  corn  and 
yellow  millo  maize  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this 
locality?  What  effect  would  frost  have  upon  millet 
if  sown  in  February?  These  crops  have  never  been 
grown  here  and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one 
who  has  raised  them.  I  am  located  in  the  San 
Miguel  canyon,  midway  between  Salinas  and  Wat- 
sonville,  Santa  Cruz  county.  The  soil  is  a  very 
warm,  sandy  loam.  It  produces  fine  fruit,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  corn  on  the  deep  soil.  Frost  has  never  killed 
all  our  apricots.  We  are  fifteen  miles  from  the  bay 
of  Monterey  and  well  protected  from  its  winds.  Our 
shallow  sands  have  been  of  little  use  to  us,  but  our 
soil  is  good. — Reader,  Prunedale. 

German  millet  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  tried 
in  California,  but  so  far  as  tried  it  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Cow  peas  will  make  an  immense  growth  in 
summer  on  naturally  moist  or  irrigated  land.  They 
will  not  endure  winter  frosts  nor  summer  drouth. 
Jerusalem  corn,  millo  maize  and  all  the  other  sor- 
ghums, like  Early  Amber,  Kaffir  corn,  etc.,  will 
make  a  very  satisfactory  growth  all  summer  and 
fall  in  the  soil  and  climate  you  describe. 

Plants  for  Dry  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  I 
may  plant  olive  trees  on  land  which  cannot  be  irri- 
gated with  a  chance  of  success  ?  Also  if  I  may  sow 
on  such  land  California  burr  clover  (spotted  medic, 
yellow  clover)  and  Arabian  evergreen  millet  (John- 
son grass),  and  which  of  them  is  the  best  ? — A.  B., 
Butte  Co. 

Olives  will  be  satisfactory  on  unirrigated  land  pro- 
viding the  land  by  natural  retentiveness  and  cultiva- 
tion will  retain  moisture  enough  to  ensure  good-sized 
fruit.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  the  result  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  You  can  get  a  good  winter  growth 
of  burr  clover  and  yellow-flowered  medic  on  almost 
all  dry  lands.  Johnson  grass  is  a  nuisance.  It  will 
not  make  satisfactory  growth  on  dry  land  and  it  will 
invade  and  destroy  the  value  of  any  good,  moist  land 
in  the  neighborhood.  Burr  clover  is  the  best  of  the 
plants  you  mention. 

Preparation  for  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  five  acres  of  sandy  loam 
that  I  want  to  plant  to  strawberries  next  year 
(1900).  I  want  to  get  it  in  good  condition.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  ?  I  can  get  horse 
manure  delivered  for  $1  per  ton. — Small  Fruit,  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  hard  to  answer  this  question  without  more 
knowledge  of  the  land.  It  may  be  rich  enough  with- 
out fertilization,  and,  if  so,  the  use  of  horse  manure 
may  over-stimulate  the  growth  of  vine  at, the  expense 
of  fruiting.  We  will  have  to  suppose  that  the  land 
has  been  cropped  with  grain  and  its  plant  food  some- 
what reduced.  In  that  case,  at  once  spread  your 
manure  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  surface  and  allow 
the  rains  to  bleach  it  into  the  ground.  Let  the  weeds 
grow  until  they  are  as  high  as  possible  without  clean 
turning  over,  and  then  plow  as  deeply  as  you  can, 
turning  manure  and  weeds  completely  under.  Keep 
the  land  well  cultivated  all  summer,  to  kill  all  weeds 
and  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  should  secure,  by 
September,  the  complete  rotting  of  the  stuff  turned 
under.  Then  we  would  give  rather  a  shallow  plow- 
ing ;  furrow  out  and  plant  the  strawberries,  using 
water  to  ensure  their  quick  starting  and  good  fall 


growth.  This  should  give  some  berries  in  the  spring 
of  1900.  If  you  prefer  winter  or  spring  planting  in 
1900,  treat  the  land  at  once  as  already  described, 
and,  after  the  spring  plowing,  put  in  a  summer-hoed 
crop  of  some  kind  ;  plow  again  in  the  fall  and  plant 
later.  One  dollar  per  ton  is  a  pretty  high  price  for 
stable  manure  for  field  use.  Ten  to  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre  is  not  a  heavy  dose. 

Carrying  the  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains.  The  trees  are  eight  years 
old,  bearing  well,  and  have  thus  far  escaped  the 
codlin  moth.  I  wish  to  plant  more  trees  next  spring. 
Is  there  danger  of  introducing  the  moth  on  nursery 
stock  brought  from  an  infected  district  ?  If  so 
what  precautions  should  I  take  ?  Will  the  moth 
eventually  find  the  orchard  in  any  case  ?  It  is  situ- 
ated at  least  five  miles  from  any  other  orchard  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  infected  one.  There 
is  no  probability  of  orchards  even  being  planted 
nearer  to  it  than  five  miles. — F.  A.  Blake,  Ken- 
worthy,  Riverside  county. 

It  is  possible  that  the  codlin  moth  may  not  reach 
you.  There  is  very  little  danger  on  nursery  trees, 
providing  you  quickly  burn  up  the  packing  materials. 
In  the  winter  the  insect  is  in  the  cocoon  and  if  you 
look  over  the  trees  carefully  at  unpacking  you  could 
not  miss  seeing  it.  It  is  not  known  how  far  the 
moth  will  fly  or  be  driven  by  the  wind,  but  we 
have  no  idea  it  will  go  such  distance  as  you  speak 
of.  The  greatest  danger  will  always  be  in  fruit, 
fruit  boxes,  old  sacks  or  any  hiding  place  that  might 
be  brought  from  house  or  barn  on  a  place  where  ap- 
ples are  grown  or  stored.  If  you  do  not  relax  vigi- 
lance in  such  matters  you  may  escape  indefinitely. 

A  Hard  Question. 

To  the  Editor:— Which  is  the  best  grass  to  sow 
for  permanent  pasture?  Want  a  grass  that  will 
give  plenty  of  feed.  I  have  about  ten  acres  on  a 
very  steep  hillside,  good  black  sandy  soil.  I  was 
thinking  of  sowing  Johnson  grass  or  some  quick 
growing  millet,  as  it  cannot  spread  much  on  account 
of  a  rock  ridge.  I  tried  Bromus  inermis,  but  it  is 
very  slow.  Rye  grass  don't  last. — A.  A.  M.,  Wat- 
sonville. 

This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.  It 
would  be  worth  millions  to  the  State  to  have  a  per- 
ennial plant  which  would  make  permanent  pasture 
on  hillsides.  There  are  unquestionably  many  situ- 
ations where  only  winter  growth  can  be  secured, 
and  any  plant  which  grows  in  the  rainy  season  and 
dies  in  the  dry  season  depends  upon  seeding  itself 
and  is  therefore  sure  to  run  out  under  close  pastur- 
ing. We  know  of  no  millet  which  will  hold  life  in  the 
root  on  our  drier  lands.  Johnson  grass,  aggressive 
as  it  is  in  a  good  place,  will  not  live  long  on  dry  hill- 
sides. The  best  things  to  do  with  such  lands,  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  is  to  prolong  its  value  from 
year  to  year  by  giving  the  annual  plants  a  chance  to 
seed  themselves  by  not  stocking  too  heavily  toward 
the  end  of  the  growing  season. 

Soy  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:— What  are  Soy  beans  for — fodder 
or  green  manuring? — A.  A.  M.,  Watsonville. 

The  Soy  bean  is  an  Asiatic  legume.  It  will  stand 
a  little  more  frost  than  the  common  garden  bean  and 
may  perhaps  do  for  winter  growth  and  green  manur- 
ing in  parts  of  California  which  are  almost  free  from 
frost,  but  it  is  too  tender  for  general  use  as  a  winter 
grower.  It  may  prove  of  value  for  forage  purposes 
on  moist  or  irrigated  land,  but  we  have  no  idea  that 
satisfactory  summer  growth  can  be  had  on  our  dry 
lands.    It  is  being  tried  to  some  extent  this  year. 

Discouraging  Linnets. 

To  the  Editor:— Your  paper  of  this  date  has  an 
inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  "Too  Many  Linnets."  I 
have  tried  spraying  with  rosin  wash  with  good  suc- 
cess and  believe  any  soapy  or  greasy  mixture  will  do 
equally  well.  The  trouble  with  spraying  is  that  it 
must  be  done  after  each  rain,  and  if  rainy  weather 
is  long  continued  the  linnets  are  likely  to  do  some 
damage  during  the  wet  weather.  The  spraying 
need  not  be  done  as  thoroughly  as  for  scale,  as  it 
seems  when  the  birds  once  get  a  taste  of  the  wash 
they  abandon  the  tree.  Poisoned  water  made  of 
one-eighth  ounce  strychnine  to  three  gallons  of  water 
and  placed  in  shallow  tin  pans  in  the  trees  fa  the 
cheapest  way  of  clearing  a  large  orchard.  The  dead 
birds  will  not  poison  the  cats. — J.  B.  Neff,  Ana- 
heim. 

Another  prescription  in  the  same  line  is  described 
on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Jan.  9,  1899. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 


Very  satisfactory  rains  have  occurred,  which  have 
greatly  reassured  farmers,  who  have  resumed  plow- 
ing and  seeding. 

The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  in 
most  sections,  and  severe  frosts  have  been  frequent, 
though  causing  no  injury  to  fruit  or  trees  so  far  as 
reported.  Grain  and  pasturage  are  making  favor- 
able growth,  but  are  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
frosty  weather.  It  is  predicted  that  an  unusually 
large  acreage  of  grain  will  be  sown  this  season. 

Butte.— Grain  fields  are  looking  well,  and  grass  is  growing  rap- 
idly.  Rainfall  at  Thermaliio  for  the  week,  2  20. 

Voba.— Abundance  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  uplands,  but  more  is 
needed  in  the  lowlands. 

Colusa.—  Nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Grand  Island  on  the  1st. 
Frequent  frosts  occurred  af  ler  the  rain. 

Yolo.— The  ground  was  well  soaked  by  recent  rains,  and  farm 
work  is  progressing.   Grain  and  pasturage  much  improved. 

Sacramento.— The  heavy  rain  of  the  2nd  was  followed  by  severe 
frosts.   Plowing  and  seeding  continue.   Grain  is  backward. 

Solano.— The  recent  rains  have  softened  the  soil  for  plowing,  and 
crop  prospects  are  good.   Rainfall  at  Vacaville  for  week,  2.07. 

San  Joaquin.—  The  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  to  insure  good 
crops.   Farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding,  and  appear  more  hopeful. 

Calaveras. — Grain  and  pasturage  much  improved  by  rains  since 
the  1st.   Plowing  has  commenced. 

Merced.— Rainfall  at  Merced,  1.25.  Seeding  continues.  Grain  is 
looking  well. 

Madera  — Light  rain  fell  during  the  week.  Plowing  and  seeding 
progressing  rapidly.   Weather  cold. 

Fresno.— The  rainfall  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops.  Feed 
growth  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  severe  frosts.  Plowing  and 
seeding  progressing.  Snow  in  the  mountains  promises  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigating. 

Tulare. — Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Rainfall  on  the  2nd  at 
Tulare,  0.31  inch,  followed  by  freezing  weather.  Orange  trees  some- 
what damaged  by  frost  at  Porterville. 

Kings.— Crop  conditions  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Weather 
cold  and  cloudy,  with  light  rains.  Pasturage  very  poor.  Some 
farmers  are  seeding. 

Kern.— About  0.25  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Bakersfleld  and  farmers  are 
greatly  encouraged.  Considerable  alfalfa  is  being  put  in  on  irri- 
gated lands. 

Inyo —The  snowstorm  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  gave  2.10  inches  in  the 
valleys  and  completely  covered  the  mountains. 

Humboldt.— Pasturage  is  good  and  rapidly  improving.  Farm 
work  retarded  by  frequent  rains. 

Sonoma.— The  heavy  rains  at  Peachland  have  greatly  improved 
conditions;  precipitation  from  the  1st  to  the  5th,  2  58  inches. 

Alameda.— At  Niles  the  rainfall  up  to  the  8th  amounted  to  1.50 
inches.  Grain  and  feed  are  coming  up  rapidly,  and  stockmen  will 
have  green  feed  in  a  few  days. 

San  Mateo.— Plowing  and  seeding  continue,  and  pasturage  much 
improved.  Rainfall  from  the  1st  to  the  0th,  1.75  inches.  Warmer 
weather  during  the  week. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  rainfall  at  Santa  Cruz  was  2.50  inches  for  the 
week.  Seeding  and  plowing  progressing.  Grain  and  feed  making 
good  growth. 

San  Benito.— Rainfall  at  Hollister  1.76  inches.  Grain  and  feed 
greatly  benefited.   Ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing. 

Monterey.— Up  to  the  7th  1.30  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  at  King's 
City,  and  crop  prospects  are  much  improved. 

San  Luis  Obi«po.— At  San  Miguel  0.69  inch  of  rain  fell  during 
the  week.  Farm  work  has  been  resumed.  Grain  and  grass  are 
above  ground.  At  Paso  Robles  1.21  inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  2nd, 
and  was  greatly  beneficial. 

Santa  Barbara.— The  rainfall  at  Santa  Barbara  was  0.75  inch 
for  the  week.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress  and  pasturage 
is  much  improved. 

Ventura.— One  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Santa  Paula  during  the  week. 
This  was  followed  by  cold  weather,  but  oranges  and  lemons  were 
not  injured.   All  citrus  fruits  are  looking  well. 

Los  Angeles.— The  rainfall  of  the  2nd  amounted  to  0.56  inch  and 
was  greatly  beneficial.  Heavy  frosts  followed  the  rain,  but  have 
done  no  damage.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing.  Fruit 
trees  are  in  good  condition. 

S\n  Bernardino.— Light  rains  have  been  beneficial.  Citrus 
fruits  not  injured  by  frosts.   Oranges  moving  freely. 

Orange.— Rainfall  at  Orange  last  Monday,  amounting  to  0.44 
inch,  will  greatly  benefit  crops  and  pasturage.  No  damage  from 
recent  frosts. 

Riverside.— Weather  cool  with  light  frosts.  Rainfall  at  River- 
side 0.25  inch  during  the  week. 

San  Diego.— At  San  Diego  the  rainfall  for  the  season  amounts  to 
1.77  inches,  and  other  portions  of  the  county  have  had  nearly  the 
same  amount.  Warmer  weather  has  benefited  oranges  and  ship- 
ments are  being  made.  Grain  and  feed  are  making  favorable 
growth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  helped  vegetation  greatly.  Grain 
and  grass  coming  up.  Plowing  and  seeding  begun  anew  and  is  pro- 
ceeding briskly.  Water  supply  increased.  Much  irrigating  going 
on.   Oranges  in  good  condition.   All  packing  houses  running. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cold  weather  and  frequent  rain  have  pre- 
vented plowing  and  seeding  in  valley.  Pasturage  good  and  im- 
proving. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Jan.  11,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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1.01 
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♦Record  broken.— Complete  to  Thursday  morning,  Jan.  10,  1899. 

The  report  of  the  Los  Alamitos  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany for  the  last  campaign  is  as  follows  :  "  On  ac- 
count of  the  severe  drouth,  we  did  not  plant  more 
than  1400  acres,  and  only  got  a  good  stand  on  300 
acres.  We  sliced  3000  tons  of  beets  and  produced 
300  tons  of  sugar.  Contracts  amounting  to  8000 
acres  of  beets  have  been  signed  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, and,  with  a  normal  rain  supply,  a  most  suc- 
cessful year  may  be  looked  for." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


To  Promote  Cleanliness  in  Fruits. 

In  view  of  the  issues  which  are  arising  and  which 
seem  to  require  that  only  fruit  free  from  insects  shall 
be  offered  in  the  markets  at  home  or  abroad,  new 
laws  are  proposed.  The  following  have  been  intro- 
duced this  week  in  both  houses  at  Sacramento  : 

To  Prevent  Export  of  Infected  Fruit. — An  Act  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  infected  fruits  out  of  the 
State  of  California. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  within  this  State 
packs  or  prepares  for  shipment  to  any  point  without 
the  State,  or  who  delivers  or  causes  to  be  delivered 
to  any  express  agent,  railroad  agent,  or  other  per- 
son, or  to  any  transportation  company  or  corpora- 
tion, or  to  any  agent  of  any  express  company  or 
corporation,  for  shipment  to  any  point  or  place 
without  the  State,  any  fruit  or  fruits,  either  fresh, 
cured  or  dried,  infected  with  insect  pests  or  diseases 
injurious  to  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  fruit  or 
vegetables,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

To  Make  Inspection  More  Effective. — An  Act  to 
amend  Sections  six,  seven  and  eignteen  of  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  create  and  establish  a  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  and  appropriate  money  for 
the  expenses  thereof,"  approved  March  13,  1883, 
and  an  Act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  February 
18,  1885,  and  an  amendatory  Act  thereof,  approved 
March  7,  1889. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  6.  Said  board  shall  biennially  appoint  from 
without  their  number  a  competent  person,  especially 
qualified  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  who  shall  be 
known  as  State  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
aforesaid  board  in  relation  thereto,  and  is  hereby 
given  the  power  to  inspect  or  cause  to  be  inspected 
any  orchard,  or  nursery,  or  trees,  or  fruit  in  any  or- 
chard or  in  any  fruit  packing  house,  storeroom, 
salesroom,  warehouse,  depot,  or  upon  any  dock, 
wharf,  mole,  or  any  other  place  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  if  found  infested  with 
scale  insects,  codlin  moth,  or  its  larvae,  or  other  in- 
sect pests  or  diseases  injurious  to  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  vines,  fruit  or  vegetables,  the  same  shall 
there  and  then  be  liable  to  seizure  and  quarantine 
and  the  owner  or  owners,  or  the  person  or  persons, 
in  charge  or  possession  of  said  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines,  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  place  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  notified  that  the  same  are  infested  with  said 
insects,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  eggs  or  larvae,  and 
said  officer  shall  require  such  person  or  persons  to 
properly  disinfect  the  same  or  destroy  said  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  fruit  or  vegetables  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  to  be  specified  by  said  quar- 
antine officer.  If  within  such  specified  time  such 
disinfection  has  not  been  accomplished,  the  said  per- 
son or  persons  shali  be  required  to  make  application 
of  such  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  or 
destroying  the  same  as  said  quarantine  officer  may 
prescribe.  Said  notices  may  be  served  upon  the 
person  or  persons  owning  or  having  charge  or  pos- 
session of  such  infested  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines, 
fruit  or  vegetables  or  places,  or  articles,  as  afore- 
said, by  said  quarantine  officer,  or  by  any  person,  as 
shall  be  commissioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, or  by  the  secretary  thereof.  If  the  owner 
or  owners,  or  person  or  persons,  in  charge  or  pos- 
session of  any  orchard,  or  nursery,  or  trees,  or 
plants,  or  fruit,  or  places,  or  articles,  infested  with 
said  insects,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  eggs  or  larvae, 
after  having  been  notified  as  above  to  destroy  the 
same,  or  make  application  of  treatment  as  directed, 
shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  do  so,  he  or  they  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  maintaining  a  public  nuisance, 
and  may  be  proceeded  against  as  such.  Any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  maintain  such  public  nuisance  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  court  shall  have 
power  if  such  a  public  nuisance  is  found  to  exist  to 
direct  the  aforesaid  quarantine  officer,  or  his  asso- 
ciates, or  the  secretary  of  said  board,  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  and  such  officers  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  cause  any  and  all  such  nuisances 
to  be  at  once  abated  in  a  summary  manner.  The 
State  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer  shall  be  paid 
for  his  services  as  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer 
two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  to  be  paid  as  other 
State  officers. 

Sec.  2.  Section  seven  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  7.  The  said  board  shall  appoint  two  as- 
sistants (to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board), 
who  shall  be  invested  with  same  power  as  the  quar- 
antine officer,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  all  law6  in  relation  thereto,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  board,  and  shall  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  said  board,  the  secretary  thereof,  or  the  said 


quarantine  officer,  and  perform  such  duties  as  the 
said  board  may  direct.  They  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  as  Assistant  Horticultural  Quarantine  Offi- 
cers, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month, 
to  be  paid  as  other  State  officers. 

Sec  3.  Section  eighteen  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  18.  The  said  board  may  commission  as 
quarantine  guardians  such  person  or  persons  as  are 
appointed  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  or 
Inspectors  by  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  or 
such  person  or  persons  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  there- 
to, and  they  are  hereby  conferred  the  some  power  as 
is  conferred  by  law  on  the  quarantine  officer  and  as- 
sistants. The  board  shall  provide,  at  convenient 
places,  meetings  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  information  on  needed  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
vide instructors  in  suitable  courses,  that  the  board 
may  require  from  time  to  time,  as  evidence  of  quali- 
fication. 

Sec  4.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 

its  passage. 

Fertilizing  Orange  Trees. 


By  H.  D.  Briggs  of  Azusa  at  the  Southern  California  Pomologieal 
Society. 

Benj.  Franklin  said:  "  If  you  wish  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  an  undertaking  stay  with  it  ten  years,"  and 
in  using  fertilizer  on  the  different  varieties  of  soil  in 
our  valley  a  constant  study  of  each  acre  or  plot  of 
ground  is  the  only  way  to  attain  the  desired  results. 
Of  course  the  aim  of  all  in  growing  the  orange  is  to 
grow  the  medium  size,  smooth  skin,  fine  grain  fruit, 
rich  in  sugar,  which  brings  the  best  market  price. 

The  young  trees  are  prone  to  grow  too  large  and 
coarse  fruit,  and  all  trees  with  a  light  crop  are  in- 
clined to  do  the  same,  largely  owing  to  the  excess  of 
nourishment  sent  into  the  fruit  by  the  trees.  This 
can  also  be  brought  about  or  increased  by  the  use  on 
rich  ground  of  excessive  applications  of  such  fertil- 
izers as  sheep  and  stable  manure,  while  on  soil  of  the 
gravelly  or  adobe  nature  a  certain  amount  of  either 
is  highly  beneficial,  but  I  consider  the  main  reliance 
of  the  orange  grower  to  be  the  commercial  fertilizer 
in  its  various  forms,  and  to  make  any  rule  for  its 
application,  except  in  a  general  way,  is  impossible. 

Results  at  Conflict. — I  have  found  the  same  treat- 
ment of  two  pieces  of  ground,  though  lying  side  by 
side  and  the  surface  snowing  little  difference  in  soil, 
did  not  give  the  same  results.  For  instance,  I  ap- 
plied a  mixture  consisting  of  one  ton  of  fine  bone,  not 
acidulated,  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  potash  to  naturally  rich  soil  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  increasing  the  yield,  smoothing  the  skin 
and  increasing  the  sugar.  Of  course  when  you  in- 
crease the  yield  you  decrease  the  size  of  the  fruit  and 
thus  make  it  of  more  value  in  the  market.  An  ap- 
plication of  the  same  fertilizer  to  the  other  piece, 
which  had  fine  thrifty  trees  but  I  knew  had  not  the 
richness  of  the  other,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
but  when  I  put  on  the  latter  piece  a  light  coat  of 
sheep  manure  cultivated  in,  a  light  coat  of  stable 
manure  plowed  in  in  the  early  winter,  and  in  Febru- 
ary a  commercial  fertilizer  containing  more  nitrogen 
than  the  bone  and  potash  mixture,  the  crop  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Application. — My  custom  has  been  to  apply  fertil- 
izers about  February,  as  the  tree  makes  its  start 
after  its  winter  rest  then,  and  the  added  vigor  made 
by  the  fertilizer  is  exercising  its  full  influence  when 
the  dropping  time  comes  in  June. 

There  are  doubtless  soils  on  which  a  summer  ap- 
plication is  beneficial,  but  I  have  never  tried  it,  de- 
pending more  on  the  fertilizer  to  hold  the  fruit  from 
dropping  than  for  its  maturity,  as  if  it  stays  on  the 
trees  it  has  always  matured  well,  and  on  our  valley 
land  the  heavier  the  crop  the  better  quality  the 
fruit. 

Results  from  Animal  Manures. — J.  M.  Sanborn  of 
San  Gabriel  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  covering  a  period  of  six  years:  "My 
orange  orchard  at  San  Gabriel  contains  sixteen  acres 
of  twenty-year-old  seedling  orange  trees.  At  the 
time  I  took  it,  it  was  a  badly  cared  for  orchard.  My 
tests  with  commercial  fertilizer  showed  no  percepti- 
ble improvement,  but  sheep  manure,  cow  and  horse 
manure,  about  2000  tons  each  year,  with  twenty  tons 
of  guano  and  three  tons  nitrate,  brought  the  follow- 
ing results:  First  year,  no  fertilizing,  3400  boxes; 
second  year,  4500;  third,  5500;  fourth,  2500;  fifth, 
6500;  sixth,  7500;  seventh,  8500. 


Lemon  Curing. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Dec.  31  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  article  by  Dr.  Needham  on 
lemon  culture  and  curing.  The  subject  of  storing 
winter  lemons  for  the  summer  trade  is  a  most  im- 
portant one  to  lemon  growers. 

Will  you  kindly  open  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
Press  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  allowing 


those  who  have  tried  holding  winter  fruit  to  give 
the  results  of  their  experiments  ? 

DeWitt  B.  Williams. 

La  Mesa,  San  Diego  Co. 

Most  assuredly;  our  columns  are  always  open  for 
such  discussion,  in  which  the  participant  is  willing 
to  communicate  his  methods  for  public  use. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  in  California. 


By  Abbot  Kinney,  President  of  Southern  California  Pomologieal 
Society,  at  the  Covina  meeting. 

Forestry  has  two  distinct  objects:  First,  the  eco- 
nomical utilization  of  the  forest  resources.  This 
comprises  not  only  the  fuel  and  timber  supply,  but 
also  the  application  of  methods  that  will  insure  the 
renewal  of  the  forest  crop  and  protect  both  the  ma- 
ture and  growing  forest  from  waste  or  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  Second,  the  maintenance  of  forest 
conditions  upon  watersheds  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulating the  delivery  from  these  of  the  rainfall.  So- 
cial and  economic  conditions,  together  with  topog- 
raphy and  climate,  determine  the  relative  import- 
ance of  these  two  objects  of  forestry. 

In  southern  California  the  second  reason  for 
rational  forestry  altogether  dominates  the  situation. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  greater  need  of  effi- 
cient forest  management  than  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. Nowhere  in  the  world  do  topography,  climate, 
social  and  economic  conditions  so  completely  unite  in 
indicating  the  need  of  forest  preservation. 

Topography. — The  mountain  ranges  divide  the  fer- 
tile areas  of  southern  California  from  the  great 
Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts.  These  mountains  rise 
abruptly  without  foothills  from  the  rich,  irrigated 
valleys  of  the  south.  The  Sierras  are  steep,  difficult 
of  access,  practically  unoccupied  and  entirely  inca- 
pable of  agricultural  use.  The  ranges  rise  like  a  wall 
to  an  average  altitude  of  5000  feet  immediately  above 
the  valleys.  The  peaks  are  from  10,000  to  12,000 
feet  in  height. 

The  tendency  of  the  rainfall  delivery  arising  from 
this  topography  is  toward  immediate  and  destruc- 
tive floods.  The  torrent  rushing  out  into  the  valley 
with  sand,  mud,  gravel  and  boulders  already  alter- 
nates with  prolonged  absence  of  water  in  the  flood 
courses.  The  only  modifying  influence  is  the  forest 
covering  of  the  mountains.  This  forest  consists  of 
only  small  areas  of  merchantable  timber,  all  of  which 
are  immediately  about  the  peaks  of  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Jacinto.  Even  this  timber  is  of  such  inferior 
quality  and  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it  is  not  now 
being  exploited.  The  main  forest  covering  of  these 
mountains  consists  of  chaparral  and  brush.  This 
covering  holds  the  soil  on  the  steep  mountain  sides 
and  detains  the  rainfall  delivery  so  that  time  is  given 
for  it  to  percolate  into  the  water  veins  and  natural 
reservoirs.  Where  these  watersheds  are  burned 
over  the  importance  of  the  forest  covering  is  at  once 
demonstrated.  In  such  districts  the  destructive 
force  of  the  floods  increase.  Torrents  do  great  dam- 
age, both  in  covering  good  land  with  useless  debris 
and  in  cutting  and  carrying  away  other  good  land. 
The  rainfall  is  thus  suddenly  delivered  to  the  injury 
of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perennial  character 
of  springs  and  streams  is  diminished  or  destroyed. 
The  water  that  the  forest  covering  insures  to  the 
permanent  water  supply  is  wasted  and  lost  when  the 
forest  covering  is  destroyed. 

When  the  forest  is  gone  on  these  steep  Sierras, 
floods  and  torrents  alternate  with  wide  and  arid 
wastes  of  waterless  torrent  beds.  The  forests  are 
absolutely  confined  to  these  steep  Sierras. 

Climate. — Southern  California  has  a  mild  and  de- 
lightful climate,  perhaps  all  the  year  the  best  resi- 
dence climate  in  the  world  for  the  northern  races. 
Never  debilitating,  never  extreme  in  cold,  it  is  the 
ideal  climate  of  America.  This  climate  is  charac  ter- 
ized by  a  distinct  season  of  light  rainfall  in  the  val- 
leys, about  similar  to  May  in  central  New  York,  with 
heavier  coincident  rainfall  in  the  Sierras.  The 
valley  rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  on  our  deep,  rich 
soil  to  insure  field  crops  and  deciduous  fruits,  but 
not  enough  for  alfalfa,  recurring  vegetable  crops, 
oranges,  etc.  Gardens  and  the  security  of  high  pro- 
duction by  water  require  irrigation.  This  season 
I  of  showers  in  the  valleys  and  heavier  mountain 
rains  alternates  with  a  long  bright  season  of  sun- 
shine that  is  rainless.  It  is  this  climatic  condition 
that  necessitates  water  storage  and  commands  us  to 
a  protection  of  the  natural  forest  reservoirs  in  the 
mountains.  When  there  is  most  light  and  warmth 
for  growth,  there  is  no  rain. 

Social  and  Economic. — The  Sierra  Madre  wall  has 
upon  one  side  the  great  deserts.  In  these  there  are 
a  few  scattered  oases.  Promising  mining  districts 
are  frequent  and  there  are  a  number  of  fine  produc- 
tive mines.  In  the  far  south  there  is  in  the  desert 
an  alluvial  plain  to  which  the  Colorado  river  may 
some  day  be  diverted.  The  climate  is  intensely  dry, 
almost  rainless,  and  for  eight  months  these  deserts 
are  at  present  a  fiery  waste.    On  the  other  side  of 
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the  Sierra  wall  nestle  the  beautiful  protected  val- 
leys of  southern  California. 

In  these  valleys,  settlements  and  homes  succeed 
each  other  and  join  hands.  Thriving  towns  and 
cities  are  supported  and  the  enterprising  metropolis 
of  the  southland  has  120,000  inhabitants.  The  life 
of  all  these  homes  and  towns  is  in  part  derived  from 
tourists  coming  in  winter  from  the  northern  States 
and  in  summer  from  the  desert  mining  population, 
from  Arizona  and  even  from  Texas  and  the  Gulf. 
About  $10,000,000  is  annually  spent  here  by  tourists, 
but  its  main  reliance  is  upon  intensive  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

The  English  walnut  thrives  with  the  apple. 
Vegetables  and  strawberries  give  crops  throughout 
the  year.  Peaches  and  apricots  grow  with  the 
vine  and  olive.  Wheat  and  barley  flourish  with  the 
orange  and  lemon.  Pineapples  are  eclipsed  by  the 
pumpkin.  The  dairy  vies  with  the  apiary.  In  fact, 
there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  zones.  About 
$25,000,000  is  the  annual  present  value  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  product  of  these 
valleys. 

Nearly  half  of  this  value  is  due  to  oranges  alone. 
Every  grove  of  these  requires  ample  irrigation. 
Last  year  there  were  over  15,000  carloads  of  this 
fruit  sent  away.  It  is  estimated  that  the  groves 
now  planted  will  within  five  years  produce  over 
50,000  carloads  of  fruit.  This  estimate  is  probably 
too  large.  Other  fruits  and  other  products  are  also 
rapidly  increasing.  The  homes  through  our  valleys 
are  rich  and  lovely  in  trees  and  flowers.  The  rose 
blooms  here  beneath  the  palm;  again  it  boldly 
clambers  to  the  roof  tree.  Old  English  ivy  glistens 
in  its  green  beside  the  crimson  passion  flower.  The 
broad  leaf  of  the  banana  in  the  sheltered  nook  sug- 
gests the  tropics,  while  on  the  porch  profusely 
blooms  our  home-loved  honeysuckle.  Great  ranks  of 
rich,  dark  orange  trees  join  home  to  home.  The 
winter  here  is  a  spring  of  flowers  and  verdure,  and 
above  all  this  wealth  of  beauty,  rise  the  steep  Sierra. 
At  this  spring  season  the  snow-capped  peaks  in  their 
high,  cold  purity  look  down  into  our  earthly  para- 
dise, but  forever  resist  the  temptation  of  entering 
it.  One  of  these  snowy  peaks  is  named  St.  Anthony, 
after  the  saint,  who,  of  all  saints,  resisted  the  great- 
est and  most  seductively  presented  earthly  tempta- 
tions. Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this 
name  for  the  frozen,  spotless  white  of  this  great 
peak,  standing  firm  against  the  beauties  of  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  resisting  always  the  delicate 
odors  and  bright  colors  so  temptingly  presented. 

A  Gift  of  the  Forests. — All  of  this  beauty,  life  and 
production  is  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture 
by  the  Sierra  Madre  range.  All  of  it  is  due  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  rainfall  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
mountains  which  supply  these  districts  with  water. 
The  condensation  of  moisture  into  rain  by  the  Sierra 
cannot  be  aided  and  may  be  diminished  by  the  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  the  chaparral  and  forest  on 
the  mountains.  Deforestation  will  surely  increase 
the  extremes  of  temperature  in  our  valleys.  It  will 
increase  the  dryness  of  the  air.  It  wiil  increase  the 
evaporation  and  is  likely  to  diminish  the  moisture 
condensing  power  of  the  Sierra. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  trees  on  moisture 
condensation  can  be  seen  at  and  around  Santa 
Monica.  All  along  the  nine  miles  of  county  roads 
planted  with  shade  trees  by  me,  an  investigator  can 
now  see  green  grass  and  verdure.  Nowhere  else  on 
these  plains  is  there  anything  green.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  condensation  by  the  trees  of  the  even- 
ing fogs  along  the  coast.  When  such  fogs  occur,  the 
trees  dry  the  air  and  moisten  the  soil.  There  is  a 
regular  drip  of  water  from  the  foliage  and  the  seeds 
of  the  grasses  and  flowers  have  germinated  and 
grown.  The  trees  and  brush  on  the  mountain  do  the 
same  thing.  Anyone  who  has  tramped  through  the 
brush  on  a  foggy  morning  or  after  clouds  have  rested 
on  the  mountains,  knows  that  the  condensed  mois- 
ture on  the  chaparral  will  wet  him  more  thoroughly 
than  a  sharp  rain. 

Deforesting  Will  Destroy  It. — Extensive  deforesta- 
tion will  diminish  condensation  of  moisture  in  such 
areas.  If  it  does  not  diminish  the  rainfall  it  is  likely 
to  change  its  character.  The  tendency  will  be  to 
make  the  precipitation  more  sudden  and  violent. 
The  rains  then  more  and  more  become  diluvial.  The 
periods  are  short  and  the  precipitation  heavy. 

This  sort  of  rainfall  promotes  flood  action  and 
diminishes  springs.  Besides  these  results  of  defor- 
estation, we  know  absolutely  and  from  our  own  local 
observation  that  forest  and  brush  destruction  on  our 
mountains  does  increase  torrent  action  and  diminish 
springs.  We  know  that  the  canyons  and  streams, 
the  watersheds  of  which  have  been  thus  injured, 
deliver  a  greater  amount  of  debris  to  the  valleys 
than  before.  Our  local  experience  fully  confirms  the 
experience  of  other  countries.  Valleys,  the  world 
over,  have  been  destroyed  and  depopulated  by  the 
deforestation  of  their  mountains.  Hundreds  of  in- 
stances are  of  record  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Durance  in  southern  France.  The  forests  on  the  hills 
and  motintains  of  the  watersheds  of  that  river  were 
destroyed  and  burned  over  by  sheep  men  to  increase 
the  pasture.  At  first  the  pastures  were  improved, 
but  in  the  end  the  soil  was  carried  off  by  the  increas- 
ing floods  and  the  forest  was  followed  by  the  grasses 


and  nothing  was  left  but  the  bare  rocks  and  desolate 
gulches.  The  river,  which  was  a  perennial  stream 
and  navigable,  with  a  well  defined  channel  while  the 
forests  existed,  became  after  the  destruction  of  these 
a  torrent  and  flood  course.  Navigation  was  ended. 
The  channel  was  filled  up  with  the  mountain  debris. 
Two  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  were  cov- 
ered by  debris  from  the  mountains  and  ruined.  Thus 
the  forests  were  destroyed  and  all  forest  supplies 
ended.  The  pasturage  for  which  this  was  permitted 
was  also  destroyed,  and  no  permanent  benefit  ac- 
crued to  any  one  or  any  interest.  Finally,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  valley  was  tremendously  dimin- 
ished. Millions  of  property  were  destroyed  and  the 
population  necessarily  fell  off  from  year  to  year. 

Southern  Europe,  northern  Africa  and  western 
Asia  show  us  not  only  valleys,  but  whole  nations 
injured  or  destroyed  in  their  means  of  support  by 
forest  destruction.  In  no  country  is  the  folly  of 
sacrificing  mountain  forests  to  sheep  pasture  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  in  that  once  great  and  now 
moribund,  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  Situation. — We  have  no  sheep  interest  to  con- 
tend with  in  establishing  a  forest  system  in  the 
Sierra  Madre.  We  have  no  enemies  from  selfish  in- 
terest to  stand  in  the  way  of  rational  forest  action 
in  our  Sierra.  The  political  office-holding  class  is 
the  sole  handicap  to  efficient  action.  The  plan  that 
follows  says  nothing  about  a  civil  service  or  a  forest 
patrol  and  government  by  men  of  forest  knowledge 
and  physical  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements,  but 
that  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  a  system  fed  by  a 
forest  school  like  West  Point,  in  producing  compe- 
tent men  of  honorable  ideals  and  security  of  position 
while  the  service  is  efficient.  Forest  management 
requires  men  of  special  knowledge  in  forestry.  A 
forest  fire  alone  is  a  serious  study.  A  mixed  gath- 
ering of  hastily  enrolled  men  under  a  clever  politician 
is  not  a  promising  forest  protector  or  forest  fire  ex- 
tinguisher. 

The  attractiveness  of  southern  California  will  be 
lessened  by  burning  off  and  destroying  our  mountain 
forests.  The  floods  and  torrent  action  will  increase 
to  the  destruction  of  valley  lands  and  property.  The 
springs  and  streams  will  be  diminished  by  forest 
destruction.  The  climate  will  be  unfavorably  af- 
fected. To  us  forest  destruction  is  all  loss  and  no 
gain.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  You  know 
what  has  been  done.  After  long  fighting  and  agita- 
tion, forest  reservations  have  been  made  in  the  most 
important  districts.  A  few  military  forest  patrols 
have  been  sent  out,  but  only  in  what  are  called  na- 
tional parks  and  not  at  all  in  the  forest  reservations 
proper.  This  year  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  at  last  recognized  the  needs  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  forest  protection.  Its  initial  work  in  this 
line  has  been  inefficient  and  practically  worthless, 
but  it  is  of  great  value  in  recognizing  the  need  of 
forest  management. 
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Hints  on  Poultry  Keeping. 


Compiled  for  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Winters, 
by  Mrs.  Frank  Udeld. 

The  poultry  business  is  not  overdone  in  California, 
as  we  import  yearly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  from  the  East.  The 
reason  is  because  every  one  cannot  make  a  success 
of  it.  It  takes  patience  and  attention  to  details  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  business.  Poultry,  well  kept  and 
cared  for,  pays  better  than  any  other  kind  of  farm 
stock.  If  grain  is  cheap,  sell  it  in  the  form  of  eggs. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  handle  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
than  eggs,  and  the  eggs  will  also  bring  better  prices 
and  can  be  shipped  fully  as  far  to  find  a  market.  It 
may  be  claimed  that,  where  grain  is  low,  eggs  are 
comparatively  low,  which  may  be  true,  but  the  eggs 
will  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  amount  of  grain 
necessary  to  produce  the  eggs.  Milk  must  be  han- 
dled, pork  cured,  butter  worked,  beef  sold  on  the 
hoof,  but  the  eggs  can  be  taken  from  the  nest  and 
shipped  at  once  any  distance  without  the  liability  of 
damage  or  decay. 

Essentials  of  Success. — There  are  three  conditions 
necessary  to  success  :  First,  the  hens  must  be  fed 
plentifully  all  they  can  eat,  the  same  as  a  horse  or 
any  other  domestic  animal,  and  they  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  if  they  are  made  to  look  incessantly 
after  a  problematic  worm  or  insect,  without  finding 
it — scratching  and  suffering  under  the  cruel  pangs  of 
hunger. 

A  hen,  scratching  all  day  without  piece  of  mind  or 
rest,  handicapped  by  a  constant  hunger,  can  not  and 
does  not  lay,  hence  complaints. 

The  seeond  condition  is  housing.  Housing  is  very 
important.  Every  one  knows  and  praises  the  cool 
nights  of  this  valley  ;  but  the  fowls  must  be  warmly 
housed  out  of  draughts,  to  protect  them  from  colds, 
roup,  swelled  head,  diphtheria,  etc.  A  fowl  is  an 
agricultural  animal,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. When  a  horse  does  a  hard  day's  work  plow- 
ing, is  he  put  in  a  barn  of  laths,  open  to  all  the  cardi- 
nal points,  where  the  wind  comes  in  to  freeze  his 


bones  to  the  marrow  ?  No  ;  he  is  put  in  a  warm  barn 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  feed,  and  leisure  to  rest  his 
weary  limbs,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  trial  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  third  condition  is  care  of  the  fowls.  This  is  a 
difficult  point  and  requires  hard  work  and  particular 
attention  to  details,  and  takes  more  work  and  more 
brains  than  to  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  an 
editor  or  a  college  professor,  for  one  has  to  be  all  of 
these  combined. 

A  rancher  has  a  horse  temporarily  sick  or  dis- 
tempered. Does  he  chop  its  head  off  ?  No  ;  he  doc- 
tors it.  If  he  has  a  sick  hen,  does  he  doctor  ber? 
Not  a  bit  of  it — down  comes  the  tomahawk.  The  hen 
is  worth  50  cents  and  brings  in  from  $2  to  $2  50 
yearly  in  eggs  and  chicks.  The  loss  of  one  does  not 
matter  so  much,  but  100  or  200  counts  up.  There  is 
a  constant  market  for  eggs — cash,  mind  you — almost 
the  only  product  which  is  not  a  drug  on  the  market. 
It  is  pretty  hard  at  all  times  to  sell  fruit,  wheat, 
stock,  wool,  sheep  and  horses,  but  eggs  and  chick- 
ens sell  like  hot  cakes.  There  are  never  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  you  need  not  fear  reckless 
competition,  and  do  you  know  why  ?  because  of  the 
hard  work  attached  to  the  industry.  The  day  is  far 
off  when  there  will  be  many  chicken  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  one  cannot  raise  them  with  an  eight- 
horse  team  and  leisurely  walk  behind  or  ride  the 
wheeler,  with  an  occasional  "Gee!"  or  "Haw!" 
No  ;  can't  raise  chickens  that  easy  way. 

Improved  Fowls. — No  one  should  be  so  unwise  as  to 
ignore  good  blood,  for  experience  with  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  has  taught  that  good  blood  is  a  condition 
of  success.  Scrub  stock  will  not  give  satisfaction  in 
the  long  run.  This  is  especially  true  of  poultry.  One 
should  be  enough  of  a  fancier  to  annually  improve  his 
flocks.  If  he  does  this  he  will  become  more  and  more 
interested,  and,  as  interest  increases,  he  will  take 
better  care  of  his  fowls,  and,  because  of  this  care,  the 
fowls  will  become  more  profitable.  He  will  also  be- 
come more  and  more  interested  in  the  art  of  breed- 
ing. Breeding  of  live  stock  presents  many  fascinating 
problems  and  keeps  the  mind  active.  The  solution 
with  poultry  comes  more  quickly  than  with  quadru- 
peds, as  the  stock  matures  each  year.  The  fowls 
employed  in  these  experiments  pay  handsomely  for 
this  care.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  one  can  go 
to  school  and  make  the  schoolmaster  pay  for  his  go- 
ing, but  the  experimental  breeding  of  poultry  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  fowls  give  the  instruction  and  pay 
the  bills. 

Saving  Wastes. — The  big  end  of  profit  in  keeping 
poultry  on  the  farm  comes  from  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  large  waste  of  grain,  fruits  and 
scraps  about  the  place,  unless  there  is  the  ever- 
present  hen  to  rake  it  up  and  stow  it  away.  Chick- 
ens are  not  at  all  different  from  any  other  live  stock, 
so  far  as  responding  to  good  treatment  goes.  Give 
them  rational  treatment,  as  you  do  your  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  a  source 
of  constant  profit  to  the  farm. 

Counting  the  Cost. — There  is  more  clear  money  in 
raising  poultry,  in  comparison  to  the  cash  invested, 
than  any  other  occupation  one  can  follow.  A  good 
layer  will  cost  75  cents  and  will  lav  during  the  year 
nine  dozen  eggs,  at  an  average  of  25  cents  per  dozen, 
or  $2.25.  It  will  cost  $1.16  to  feed  her,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $1.09  for  each  hen,  or  more  by  34 cents  than 
the  cost  of  the  hen  herself. 

We  need  not  consider  the  trouble  of  keeping  them 
out  of  your  wife's  or  your  neighbor's  flowerbeds, 
where,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  they  can  rup- 
ture the  friendship  of  years  by  their  destructive  pro- 
clivities. But,  oh  !  what  a  satisfaction  to  note  the 
five  months'  cacklers  filling  the  egg  basket  and  pro- 
ducing the  profit  we  all  seek.  Mother  Nature  has 
placed  perfection  beyond  our  reach,  and  in  this  way 
made  breeding  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment.  We 
will  go  on  endeavoring  to  combine  the  best  table 
qualities  with  extreme  weight,  early  maturity  and  a 
365-egg-a-year  tendency,  and  all  the  other  desirable 
traits  which  we  might  wish  for,  but  to  ever  attain 
such  a  combination  is  impossible.  It  is  a  vain  striv- 
ing after  the  unattainable — a  see-saw  business.  It 
is  only  one  trait  to  its  greatest  perfection  at  a 
time. 

Points  on  Breeds. — If  you  want  size  and  table  fowls, 
take  the  EDglish,  French  or  Asiatic  varieties.  If  you 
want  eggs,  you  must  select  the  Mediterranean  types. 
It  is  the  great  business  of  these  hens  to  lay  eggs,  and 
they  keep  up  the  good  work  without  ceasing  till  the 
moulting  period.  Then,  too,  taking  pound  for  pound, 
the  laying  breeds  are  the  most  economical  as  far  as 
feed  is  concerned.  Nothing  ever  wasted,  no  unneces- 
sary fat — all  eggs.  The  Mediterranean  varieties  do 
not  get  over-fat  and  die  from  heat,  as  the  heavier 
breeds.  Being  natives  of  a  hot  country,  they  do  bet- 
ter than  any  other  breeds  in  this  climate. 

Eggs  are  what  we  must  have  to  make  any  money 
in  poultry  farming,  hence  we  must  keep  the  breed 
that  will  produce  the  most.  The  secret  is  to  start 
with  good  stock  for  a  foundation  and  improve  an- 
nually. 

If  you  want  something  in  the  line  of  ornament,  the 
Buff  Pekin  bantam  is  a  joy  forever. 

The  hen  serves  us  with  her  product  with  utmost 
cheerfulness,  regardless  of  climate  or  season,  pro- 
vided intelligent,  systematic  care  is  given  her,  with- 
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out  which  no  stock,  thoroughbred  or  otherwise,  can 
be  expected  to  yield  a  profit. 

Each  breed  and  variety  possess  some  quality  that 
makes  it  valuable,  but,  to  get  a  harvest  of  money,  it 
is  necessary  to  put  out  a  little  money  for  seed.  A 
pair  of  birds  at  $10  is  vastly  cheaper  than  a  pair 
at  $1. 

Success  and  Failure.—  Those  who  give  time  and 
study  and  application  to  chicken  rearing,  who  ad- 
visedly conduct  this  work,  who  read  and  experiment 
and  learn  how  this  thing  is  done,  who  make  them- 
selves known  as  they  progress  by  timely  and  judicious 
advertising,  who  raise  good  fowls  and  deal  honorably 
with  their  patrons,  are  not  the  men  who  complain 
about  results.  Failures  are  seldom  the  fault  of  the 
chicken  or  the  business,  but  usually  in  the  manage- 
ment somewhere. 

Nothing  is  so  affected  by  suspicion  as  an  egg,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  highest  prices  is  to  dis- 
arm all  suspicion  by  shipping  no  eggs  to  the  market 
except  such  as  are  known  by  you  to  be  strictly  fresh. 
Once  let  the  merchant  discover  that  he  can  depend 
on  you,  and  you  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing even  more  than  the  quotations,  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs  are  salable  at  all  times  and  at  special  prices  for 
choice  lots. 

There  is  no  education  along  the  lines  of  fine  poultry 
culture  that  can  be  made  to  so  successfully  supple- 
ment a  fancier's  own  personal  efforts  as  close  obser- 
vation at  a  first-class  poultry  exhibition,  coupled 
with  the  hints  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  judges  and 
experts  in  connection  with  their  respective  spe- 
cialties. 

Incubators.— The  business  of  using  incubators  is  a 
science  and  must  be  learned.  Our  foremothers  must 
have  had  a  time  learning  the  first  cook  stove — they 
must  have  scorched  their  faces,  burned  their  fingers, 
boiled  dry  a  good  many  kettles  and  eaten  many  a 
rare  biscuit  before  they  learned  to  manipulate  the 
dampers  and  drafts. 

We  have  all  read  about  American  gunnery  of  late, 
and  it  was  not  the  guns  so  much  as  the  men  behind 
them  that  accomplished  wonders,  and  we  may  take 
the  truism  home  to  the  hatching  machine.  It  is  more 
in  the  brain  power  that  sets  the  machine  in  motion 
and  keeps  it  going  than  in  the  machine  itself;  but  if 
we  had  Uncle  Sam's  money  to  foot  the  bills  for  ex- 
periment and  practice  we  would  soon  master  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  man  who  puts  fifteen  eggs  under  a  hen,  in- 
stead of  eleven  or  thirteen,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  lot  of  chicks,  wants  more  than  he  will  get.  We 
do  not  like  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  a  person,  be- 
cause he  displays  greediness,  in  the  first  place,  and 
lack  of  good  chicken  sense  in  the  second. 

The  Egg  Product. — An  average  egg  .contains  650 
grains  of  water,  135  grains  of  oil  or  fat,  108  grains  of 
lime,  26  grains  of  sugar  and  10  grains  of  ash.  A 
chemist,  by  analyzing  an  egg,  says:  "  The  hens  of 
America  last  year  packed  inside  the  shells  of  their 
eggs,  in  round  numbers,  650,000  tons  of  water — 
enough  to  fill  a  canal  one  mile  long,  20  feet  deep  and 
300  feet  wide.  The  shells  required  to  hold  this  water 
contain  100,000  tons  of  lime.  One  egg  contains  only 
a  fraction  of  a  teaspoonfui  of  sugar,  but  in  the  14,- 
400,000,000  eggs  laid  last  year  there  were,  on  this 
basis,  over  60,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

I  mention  these  facts  that  we  may  realize  the  won- 
derful work  performed  by  our  little  friend  in  feath- 
ers. Sometimes  when  we  touch  only  one  corner  of  a 
great  enterprise  we  do  not  realize  how  large  it  is. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Treatment  for  Colic. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  you  please  give  me  some  remedies 
for  a  horse  with  the  colic,  both  in  easy  and  severe  cases, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience.—Subscriber,  Saratoga,  Cal. 

Bi- carbonate  of  soda  is  good  in  mild  cases. 
Brandy,  one  pint;  Jamaica  ginger,  one  small  bottle, 
is  also  good.  Warm  soap  injections  are  always  indi- 
cated. Turn  the  animal  loose  in  a  box  stall,  in 
preference  to  the  old  method  of  running  them  about. 

Mustard  to  the  belly  is  of  great  benefit  in  severe 
cases;  hand  rubbing  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  remedies.  Turpentine  one  ounce  to 
one  pint  of  sweet  oil  is  exceedingly  good.  Solutions 
of  ammonia  are  used  extensively  by  veterinarians. 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  five  grains,  is 
a  quick  remedy  in  severe  cases. 

The  following  prescription  is  used  in  severe  cases: 
Raw  linseed  oil,  one  pint;  sulphuric  ether,  one 
ounce;  laudanum,  one  ounce;  sweet  spirits  nitre, 
two  ounces;  mix  and  give  all  at  one  dose. 

In  all  cases,  mild  or  severe,  give  a  good  dose  of 
physic:  Raw  linseed  oil,  one  and  one-half  pints;  calo- 
mel, one  drachm,  is  good. 

Treatment  for  Side  Bone. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  a  cure 
for  the  side  bone  I  My  driving  mare  has  a  small  one  on  the 
left  front  foot, and  is  slightly  lame.— A  Reader,  Vacaville. 

Blister  with  bin-iodide  mercury,  one  part;  simple 
cerate,  six  parts.  Clip  the  hair  and  rub  in.  Four 
days  later  wash  it  off  and  grease  it.    Three  weeks 


later  repeat  the  blister.  Tie  the  head  so  she  can't 
bite  the  leg  during  the  time  the  blister  is  acting. 
One  firing  is  better  than  four  doses  of  blister. 

Dose  for  a  Cow. 
To  the  Editor:— One  of  our  cow's  milk  has  a  strong  and 
bitter  taste;  it  is  more  noticable  after  the  milk  stands  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  in  that  condition  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  cow  is  due  with  calf  in  about 
three  months.  She  has  a  good  appetite  but  looks  poor.  An- 
other cow  has  dropped  her  calf  ten  days  ago,  five  weeks  be- 
fore its  time,  and  is  giving  very  little  milk.  She  has  a 
good  appetite  and  looks  healthy.  Can  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  sug- 
gest a  remedy. —Subscriber,  Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino  Co. 

Give  each  a  good  dose  of  physic:  Three-fourths 
pound  each  of  Glauber  and  Epsom  salt,  mixed  and 
dissolved.    One  dose  should  suffice. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  FIELD. 


Tobacco  Growing  in  San  Diego. 

San  Diego  county  has  apparently  the  largest 
tobacco  interest  at  the  present  time  and  the  grow- 
ers seem  confident  of  bringing  the  product  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis  in  quality  and  selling  value.  Other 
experimenters  who  are  scattered  all  through  the 
State  will  be  interested  to  read  what  the  San  Die- 
gans  say  about  the  matter.  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones  of  San 
Diego,  who  addressed  the  County  Horticultural 
Society  lately  on  tobacco,  has  written  out  his  points 
for  the  Union,  and  we  shall  take  therefrom. 

Selecting  Soil. — Much  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  soil.  One  should  avoid  all  lands  in 
which  there  is  any  perceptible  amount  of  alkali.  A 
heavy  clay  soil  should  also  be  avoided,  and  while  our 
red  soil  grows  the  weed  successfully  that  which  car- 
ries a  large  amount  of  sand  is  to  be  preferred.  I 
look  for  the  best  results  on  light  sandy  soil  with  a 
clay  subsoil  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  underneath.  A 
creek  or  river  bottom  rich  in  humus  will  be  good  if 
alkali  is  entirely  absent,  but  if  well  irrigated  the 
tendency  will  be  to  make  the  leaves  rather  coarse, 
and  the  plants  must  be  closer  together  than  on 
lighter  soil,  and  there  must  be  no  missing  plants. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
the  plants  on  either  side  of  the  space  left  will  grow 
too  rank,  and  another  is  that  of  economy,  as  it  is 
just  as  much  work  to  cultivate  the  land  with  half  the 
plants  missing  and  it  takes  the  same  amount  of 
water. 

Growing  the  Plants. — The  seed  bed  should  be  pre- 
pared and  the  seed  sown  in  January.  A  place  should 
be  selected  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  and  a  lot  of 
brush  hauled  and  burned  thereon.  This  will  kill  all 
seeds  of  weeds  and  grass  in  the  soil.  Then  fertilize 
the  seed  bed  with  some  good  commercial  fertilizer. 
The  bed  should  not  be  more  than  5J  feet  in  width  ; 
put  boards  1x12  on  edge  on  side  and  ends  ;  take  6- 
foot  lath  and  make  a  cover  for  the  beds,  which  you 
can  easily  remove  when  you  desire  to  put  water  on 
the  same.  The  bed  should  be  very  freely  irrigated 
until  the  seed  is  well  started.  Shou'd  there  be  dan- 
ger of  a  freeze,  you  can  throw  sacks  or  blankets 
over  the  lath  at  night,  which  are  to  be  removed 
when  danger  is  over.  The  lath  covering  should  re 
main  over  the  bed  until  the  plants  have  attained 
some  size,  when  they  should  be  removed  and  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  harden  prior  to  transplanting. 
Plants  should  be  thinned  out  in  the  seed  bed,  for  if 
allowed  to  be  too  crowded  they  will  shade  one  an- 
other and  will  lack  in  vigor.  If  they  do  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  desired  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
them  with  water  in  which  some  good,  strong  stable 
stable  manure  has  been  soaked. 

Planting  Out. — As  to  preparation  of  the  soil :  The 
land  should  be  plowed  at  least  12  inches  deep  and 
worked  down  fine  with  harrow  and  clod  crusher  ; 
then  cross-plow  and  work  until  entirely  free  from 
clods  and  in  the  finest  possible  tilth.  It  is  best  to  do 
this  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible,  so  that  the  land 
will  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  winter  rains, 
which  it  will  absorb  completely  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  deep  tilth  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  nearly 
all  the  water  that  falls.  When  it  is  time  to  set  the 
plants  the  land  should  again  be  cultivated  and  laid 
off  in  rows  3*  feet  apart.  Set  the  plants  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  get  a  perfect  stand.  Suffi- 
cient water  should  be  put  around  each  plant  at  set- 
ting to  settle  the  soil  well  around  the  roots,  and 
there  will  be  very  few  that  will  not  grow.  Now  look 
after  them  carefully  and  if  after  two  or  three  days 
you  find  some  of  them  wilting  dig  around  them  and 
you  will  probably  find  that  a  cricket,  commonly 
called  the  hardhead,  has  partly  or  wholly  eaten 
them  off  about  1  inch  below  the  surface.  Kill  the 
cricket  and  put  another  plant  in  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed.  I  am  thus  minute  in  regard  to  these 
apparently  small  matters,  as  much  of  after  success 
depends  upon  a  perfect  stand. 

Varieties. — As  to  absolute  quality,  quantity  not 
considered,  the  Vuelta  Abajo  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  but  it  has  a  small  leaf,  and  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  sucker  and  send  up  double  stalks  near 
the  ground  it  requires  more  care  in  the  field  than 
most  other  varieties.     It  is  also  more  sensitive  to 


damp  after  it  is  in  the  barn,  and  has  to  be  watched 
very  closely  to  prevent  mold,  and  this  tendency  to 
mold  follows  it  all  through  the  curing  and  sweating 
process. 

I  procured  seed  from  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Halstead 
that  they  called  Havana  seed  leaf,  but  which  they 
now  call  Comstock  Spanish,  but  it  is  identical  with 
plants  grown  from  seed  that  I  procured  from  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner  under  the  name  of  Havana  seed  leaf. 
But  as  a  rose  smells  just  as  sweet,  name  it  what 
you  will,  we  will  in  this  case  consider  the  name  im- 
material. This  tobacco  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  of 
fine  aroma,  and  can  be  used  for  fillers,  while  it  makes 
a  good  binder,  and  when  grown  under  certain  condi- 
tions makes  a  very  fair  wrapper,  and  as  the  yield  per 
acre  is  nearly  or  quite  double  that  of  the  Vuelta,  and 
is  of  far  less  trouble  and  care,  I  very  warmly  recom- 
mend its  cultivation. 

The  Sumatra  is  another  variety  that  grows  well 
here,  but  the  beautiful  spotted  appearance  that 
makes  it  so  desirable  for  wrappers  is  wanting.  Nei- 
ther is  the  leaf  sufficiently  thin  to  make  a  first-class 
wrapper ;  but  this  same  difficulty  was  met  in  Flor- 
ida, and  was  overcome  there  by  putting  the  land 
under  lath.  This  will  cost  about  $350  per  acre.  This 
seems  expensive,  but  the  product  is  worth  from 
$2.75  to  $4.50  per  pound,  and  the  extending  use  of 
the  lath-covered  fields  in  Florida  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  profit  in  it.  I  have  samples  before 
me  of  the  Florida  grown  Sumatra,  sent  to  me  re- 
cently by  Prof.  Moody  of  the  Florida  experiment 
station,  that  to  me  seems  to  equal  the  best  on  the 
market. 

Curing. — The  question  of  properly  curing  (sweat- 
ing) which  confronted  us  on  the  first  of  the  year 
1898,  and  which  gave  us  much  concern,  has  been 
solved  to  our  satisfaction.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
prevailing  idea  that  artificial  means  (heat)  must  be 
resorted  to  under  the  conditions  that  exist  here,  in 
order  to  properly  sweat  the  leaf,  and  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  anything  about  the  methods  to  pursue 
surrounded  the  process  with  much  mystery.  But  it 
is  known  that  some  banked  the  sweating  boxes  up 
with  manure  from  the  horse  stables,  and  the  heat 
thrown  off  by  it  in  the  iermenting  process  was  de- 
pended upon  to  bring  the  temperature  sufficiently 
high  in  the  boxes  in  which  the  tobacco  was  encased 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Others  used  gasoline  and 
oil  stoves,  etc. 

But  the  success  attending  these  methods  was  not 
great,  and  results  were  far  from  satisfactory;  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert in  these  matters,  which  finally  resulted  in 
bringing  Mr.  Moody  from  Florida  here.  He  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  father,  Prof.  B.  F.  Moody,  of  the 
State  experiment  station  at  Lake  City,  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Moody  undoubtedly  understands  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  treating  and  sweating 
tobacco,  but  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  our  association  he  remained  with 
us  but  a  few  days.  But  enough  was  learned  from 
him  to  upset  all  our  theories  and  practices  in  regard 
to  the  sweating  and  curing  process,  and  we  know  by 
our  subsequent  experience  that  we  need  not  use 
artificial  heat,  and  we  know  also  that  by  using  his 
process  the  leaf  turns  out  in  fine  color  and  burns 
uniformly  well.  We  have  also  learned  that  with  any 
process  intelligent  handling  is  essential  to  success. 

For  the  Coming  Year. — I  hear  of  several  large  areas 
that  are  to  be  planted  the  coming  season.  One 
party  at  San  Pasqual  will  plant  200  acres,  whether 
for  cigars  or  chewing  I  do  not  know;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  best  quality  of  cigar  tobacco  can  be 
grown  on  the  moist  bottom  lands  of  that  valley. 
What  we  most  want  is  that  small  areas  shall  be 
planted  by  many  parties,  and  that  the  same  varie- 
ties that  have  been  so  far  successful  shall  be  used. 
This  will  give  uniformity  to  the  product  and  test 
the  adaptability  of  soil  in  many  places.  One  of  the 
objections  of  small  growers  is  that  they  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  returns,  but  I  confidently  expect  that 
before  the  next  crop  matures  there  will  be  parties 
located  here  who  will  be  ready  to  buy  leaf  on  the 
poles,  as  is  now  done  in  Florida  and  other  places 
where  large  quantities  are  grown,  the  buyers  to  do 
the  sweating  and  handling. 

Capital  Required. — After  careful  consideration  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will  cost  $3500 
to  furnish  water,  land,  barn  and  all  the  appliances 
and  labor  to  grow  and  cure  thirty  acres  of  tobacco 
under  favorable  circumstances.  This  applies  to  the 
first  year  only,  as  barns,  poles  and  all  necessary 
paraphernalia,  including  plant  for  irrigation,  will  be 
on  hand  with  which  to  handle  succeeding  crops.  This 
estimate,  if  nearly  correct,  which  I  believe  it  is, 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  but  few  of  our  farmers 
can  grow  the  weed  extensively  without  help  from 
men  of  capital,  and  it  would  seem  that  here  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  co-operation  of  capital  with 
labor,  or  for  corporate  organizations  to  take  hold  of 
this  industry. 

San  Diego  Tobacco. — With  a  year's  experience  be- 
hind us,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  our  hopes  have 
been  realized,  and  that  San  Diego  grown  leaf  is 
being  turned  into  cigars  that  are  quite  equal  fo  any 
and  the  superior  of  most  of  like  grade  on  the  mar- 
ket. San  Diego  tobacco  has  an  equisite  flavor  and 
aroma  that  is  peculiarly  its  own,  and  it  is  not  found 
in  any  other. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hemp  Business.— Gridley  Herald,  Jan.  7: 
The  wet  weather  is  rapidly  retting  the  hemp 
stalks  so  that  the  mills  can  soon  start  break- 
ing the  crop  of  1898.  The  ranches  of  John 
Heaney,  G.  Rau  and  J.  E.  Kirk  &  Son  have  a 
heavy  crop  to  prepare  for  market.  The  crop 
raised  by  Kirk  and  also  that  produced  by 
Heaney  has  been  "rain  retted,"  while  a  por- 
tion of  that  on  the  Rau  ranch  has  been  treated 
to  "  water  retting."  The  latter  process  pro- 
duces a  long,  straight  fiber  of  bright  color, 
while  the  "rain  retted"  material  is  worked 
up  into  tow,  which  is  not  so  bright.  The 
"  water  retting"  is  more  expensive,  however, 
and  both  processes  have  their  following, 
though  most  of  the  hemp  raised  in  the  United 
States  is  "rain  retted."  The  Italian  hemp 
is  "  water  retted."  H.  A.  Cook,  manager  of 
the  Rau  ranch,  has  rented  100  acres  of  the 
Hefner  place  and  will  plant  it  to  hemp,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Rau  place.  Some  of  this  land 
rented  of  Mrs.  Hefner  is  now  in  orchard,  but 
the  trees  will  be  pulled  out.  About  twenty- 
five  acres  of  almonds  will  be  grubbed  out,  be- 
sides a  lot  of  peaches  and  apricots. 

Fresno. 

Corn  Crop.— Sanger  Herald,  Jan,  7:  The 
corn  crop  in  this  vicinity  aggregated  about 
2000  tons,  which  at  the  average  price  paid  of 
$18  per  ton  amounts  to  $30,000.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, Kutner  &  Co.  shipped  thirty  carloads. 
Much  of  the  crop  was  hauled  to  Fresno,  and 
there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  The  proportion  of  In- 
dian and  Egyptian  corn  produced  was  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  a  uniform  price  for  both  va- 
rieties prevailed. 

Kings. 

Where  Tulake  Lake  Was. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel, Jan.  5:  R.  G.  White  and  J.  C.  Rice  re- 
turned from  a  trip  in  Tulare  lake  basin.  The 
formation  in  the  old  lake  bottom  is  a  pretty 
hard  one  on  which  for  man  or  beast  to  walk 
and  work.  Mr.  White  says  it  is  best  de- 
scribed by  imagining  a  surface  of  boggy  struc- 
ture covered  with  blocks  set  up  on  end,  the 
blocks  being  from  4  to  10  inches  in  length  and 
from  4  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  so 
you  can  run  your  arm  in  between  them. 
These  chucks  or  blocks  of  dirt  are  composed  of 
the  sediment  that  has  been  deposited  upon  a 
base  of  tule  roots  and  muck,  and  the  sediment 
becoming  exposed  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  cracks  up  into  blocks.  When  this  is 
pulverized  and  it  settles  down  upon  the  wet 
composition  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
underneath,  the  moisture  below  is  absorbed 
by  the  dry  dirt  above,  so  that,  with  a  very 
little  rain  to  sprout  seed,  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  to  supply  a  growing  crop  and  carry 
it  through  the  season. 

Log  Angeles. 

Forest  Reserve. — Azusa  Porno-Tropic: 
Some  of  the  supervisors  and  patrolmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  on  the  forest  re- 
serves are  being  laid  off,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  appropriation  has  almost  been  ex- 
pended. The  total  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  last  year  was  $75,000  The  fires  in 
this  section  cost  $15,000.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  have  the  patrolmen  con- 
struct trails  in  the  reserve  during  the  winter 
months,  and  this  will  yet  be  done  so  far  as 
the  funds  will  admit. 

Navel  Orange  Crop.—  Pomona  Times :  J.  M. 
Mitchell  is  justly  proud  of  his  Navel  orange 
crop  on  ten  acres  of  Chino  land.  He  left 
samples  at  this  office,  which  correspond  to  his 
crop  of  about  800  packed  boxes,  and  the  trees 
are  but  six  years  old.  The  samples  run  from 
80s  to  96s  and  are  perfectly  clean.  He  believes 
the  few  days  of  hot  weather  last  summer 
killed  what  scale  there  was  on  the  trees.  This 
crop  was  grown  with  less  than  half  the  usual 
amount  of  water,  and  none  at  all  in  the  very 
warm  season  from  July  27th  to  Sept.  10th. 
The  frost  hardly  nipped  the  most  tender  foli- 
age on  the  trees. 

Splendid  Orange  Orchard.— Pomona  Pro- 
gress, Jan.  5:  It  is  conceded  by  buyers  and 
orchardists  that  the  crop  of  Navel  oranges  on 
the  Richards  orchard  at  North  Pomona  has  no 
equal,  considering  its  size  and  quality,  in 
southern  California.  The  orchard  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight.  The  crop  is  uniformly  distributed 
on  the  trees,  which  have  as  heavy  loads  as 
they  ought  to  carry.  The  fruit  is  excellent  in 
size,  color  and  quality.  It  is  the  result  of  in- 
telligent and  thorough  methods  and  watchful 
care.  The  trees  are  well  fertilized  and  are 
kept  fumigated  and  free  from  scale.  Although 
this  season  has  been  dry,  the  orchard  has 
been  well  watered  even  at  large  expense,  and 
is  kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  same  care 
exercised  in  growing  the  fruit  is  used  in  pick- 
ing and  packing  it,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Rich, 
ards  orange  orchard  has  won  an  enviable  repu. 
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X  Safe  Speedy  and  Positin  Corf 

The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taken 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpossibU  to  produce  scar  or  blemish*. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Sl.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  exprr  w,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TBE  TjAWRBNCB-WELLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


viz.;  by  the  application  of  intelligence  and 
thoroughness  to  their  business. 

Napa. 

Successful  Creamery.— St.  Helena  Star, 
Jan.  7:  The  dairying  industry  has  been  suc- 
cessfully launched  in  Napa  valley  and  Taplin 
Bros.,  St.  Helena,  have  a  splendidly  conducted 
creamery.  When  the  creamery  first  started, 
about  April  1st  of  last  year,  only  milk  from 
Taplin  Bros.'  cows,  amounting  to  500  pounds 
dally,  was  used  and  sixty  pounds  of  butter 
was  churned  every  third  day.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  found  six  patrons  of  the  cream- 
ery, increasing  the  amount  of  milk  delivered 
to  1100  pounds  per  day.  It  then  became  neces- 
sary to  make  butter  every  other  day  and  the 
output  of  each  churning  was  eighty  pounds. 
As  soon  as  the  people  began  to  realize  that 
tation  In  the  market.  The  owners  and  man- 
agers of  this  orchard  are  solving  the  problem 
of  success  in  orange  growing  in  tbe  only  way 
that  will  win  complete  and  permanent  success, 
their  cows  were  bringing  better  returns  than 
when  they  made  their  own  butter,  they  added 
cows,  took  better  care  of  them  so  that  the 
milk  would  show  a  greater  percentage  of  but- 
ter fat.  The  business  increased  steadily  from 
that  time  and  December  found  twenty  pat- 
rons who  delivered  a  total  of  56,000  pounds  of 
milk,  from  which  2500  pounds  of  butter  was 
made,  all  of  which  was  sold  in  St.  Helena  and 
Napa,  bringing  the  highest  market  price. 
Farmers  are  realizing  from  $5  to  $8  per  month 
from  each  cow,  according  to  the  kind  of  animal 
and  the  way  in  which  she  is  cared  for. 

Orange. 

Plowing  Well  — Santa  Ana  Blade,  Jan.  6: 
A.  J.  Blee  struck  a  splendid  flow.  The  well 
is  down  354  feet  and  the  water  comes  from 
two  strata.  The  first  stratum  from  which 
water  flows  is  at  a  depth  of  272  to  283  feet  and 
the  second  at  317  to  348  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  pipe  rests  in  clay  and  is  six  feet  below  the 
lower  stratum,  Mr.  Blee  believing  that  he 
will  get  better  service  from  the  well  by  going 
below  the  stratum.  The  well  is  a  seven-inch 
one  with  a  flow  over  the  top  of  the  pipe  of  l7^ 
inches. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Shipments.— Press,  Jan.  7:  Up  to 
Jan.  1st,  145,677  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped. 
The  total  last  season  to  same  date  was  212,117 
boxes— nearly  200  carloads  more  than  this 
year.  Very  little  is  being  done  in  the  pack- 
ing houses  at  present,  and  the  shipments  will 
be  light  this  week.  Next  week  the  winter 
season  will  be  well  under  way,  and  the  present 
expectation  is  that  most  of  the  picking 
houses  will  be  running  in  lively  shape.  The 
season's  shipments  from  southern  California 
to  date  are  nearly  1500  carloads. 

San  Bernardino. 

Foreign  Oranges.— Redlands  Citrograph: 
On  December  16,  1896,  there  were  9300  boxes 
of  oranges  in  transit  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  New  York,  and  Messinas  sold  at  $1  to  $2.20. 
On  the  same  date  in  1897  there  were  1800 
boxes  in  transit,  and  prices  ran  from  $2  60  to 
$2.90.  On  the  same  day  in  1898  there  were 
34,750  boxes  in  transit  and  prices  of  Valencias 
ranged  from  $3  25  to $4. 75,  Palermos  from  $1.75 
to  $1.85  and  Messinas  from  $1.75  to  $2.30. 
With  the  best  of  foreign  oranges  selling  at 
$3.25,  and  good  oranges  as  low  as  $1.25,  it  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  keep  prices  of  Californias 
up. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Shipment  of  Milk  Renewed  —Tribune,  Jan. 
6:  Yesterday  there  passed  through  town  a 
large  shipment  of  milk  from  the  Guadalupe 
creamery  to  Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  first 
shipment  from  this  section  for  a  long  time. 
Santa  Clara. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Report.— 
San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  4 :  The  report  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Ehrhorn  for  the  month  of  December 
is  as  follows :  "The  planting  season  is  again 
at  hand  and  several  nurserymen  have  opened 
their  sale  yards  at  various  places.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  following  trees  and  plants 
have  been  inspected:  Prune  trees,  160;  apri- 
cot trees,  40;  peach  trees,  40;  apple  trees,  210; 
pear  trees,  110;  cherry  trees,  50;  ornamental 
trees,  1422.  From  Oregon,  apple  trees,  1325; 
pear  trees,  100.  Total,  2537.  A  great  many 
trees  have  already  been  engaged  from  local 
nurserymen  and  if  the  season  permits  consid- 
erable planting  will  be  done.  The  following 
insects  are  occupying  the  grower's  attention 
this  season :  The  black  scale,  the  Italian  pear 
scale,  the  peach  root  borer,  the  cankerworm 
and  the  peach  moth.  These  insects  are  only 
local  in  some  districts  and  with  careful  appli- 
cations of  good  remedies  will  be  held  in 
check. ' ' 

Farmers'  Club.— San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  8: 
At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  W.  P.  Cragin  was  elected  president, 
Judge  J.  R.  Lewis  vice-president  and  H  J. 
Ball  treasurer.  The  secretary  reported  that 
there  were  151  members.  Mr.  Sanders  called 
attention  to  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of 
ship  building  that  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  petitions  in 
favor  of  which  will  soon  be  generally  circu- 
lated. John  Robertson  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Farm- 
ers' Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  plan  was 
favored  bv  Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner,  F.  M.  Righter 
and  H.  J.  Ball.  It  was  decided  to  discuss  the 
question  of  mutual  fire  insurance  for  farmers 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  to  be  held  on 
Jan.  21st.  J.  R.  Johns  announced  that  a  meet- 
ing would  be  held  at  Saratoga,  on  the  20th 
inst.,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  club  in 
that  section. 

Valuable  Stock.  —  In  the  Horse  Review 
Frank  W.  Covey,  manager  of  Palo  Alto  Farm, 
prints  a  table  of  the  mares  under  their  sires, 
whose  produce  in  the  aggregate  have  sold  for 
over  $1000  direct  from  the  farm.  The  aggre- 
gate shows  a  total  of  $1,236,868.  Even  in  this 
list  the  great  producers  do  not  show  the 
greatest  advantage,  for  Beautiful  Bells, 
whose  produce  sold  for  $95,000  from  the  farm, 
has  a  son,  Bell  Boy,  that,  after  leaving  Palo 
Alto  for  $5000,  was  subsequently  sold  for 
<  $50,000.    In  the  table  352  mares  are  repre- 


sented, making  an  average  production  of 
$3513  82  per  mare.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  greatest  sires  :  General  Benton,  daugh- 
ters produce  sold  for  $196,455;  Nutwood, 
$170,210;  Electioneer,  $99,987;  The  Moor,  $97,- 
025;  Mohawk  Chief,  $86,025;  Don  Victor 
(thor.)  $63,770;  Piedmont,  $42,595;  Hambleto- 
nian  725,826,055;  Almont,  $25,375;  Wildidle 
(thor.)  $23,100;  Messenger  Duroc,  $21,955; 
Norman,  $21,256. 

Santa  C'rtv/.. 

Shipments  of  Pippins  to  England. — Wat- 
son ville  Pajaronian:  We  have  been  furnished 
by  G.  W.  Sill,  local  representative  of  Sgobel 
&  Day,  New  York,  a  statement  of  the  box 
shipments  of  Newtown  Pippins  to  England 
for  1897  and  1898  (up  to  Dec.  15th),  as  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day: 

London.   Liverpool.  Glasgow. 

Nov.  1897    4,800  900   

Nov.  1898    23,800  20,300  5,500 

Dec.  1897   10,800  8,500  2,000 

Dec.  1898   13,200  18,100  3,400 

Does  it  Pat  to  Spray. — Pajaronian,  Jan. 
5:  W.  R.  Keller,  representing  the  G.  G. 
Liebhardt  Commission  Co.  of  Denver,  closed 
up  his  apple  shipping  season  at  Watsonville. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  sent  out  to  East- 
ern points  190  cars,  each  containing  30,000 
pounds  of  apples,  for  this  over  $100,000  has 
been  paid.  The  money  for  each  car  was  paid 
when  the  car  was  loaded.  The  foregoing  rep- 
resents the  operations  of  one  house  only,  in 
one  fruit  producing  section  of  California,  and 
the  question  which  suggests  itself  in  the 
light  of  these  facts  is  —  "  Does  it  pay  to 
spray  ? "  How  long  would  the  G.  G.  Lieb- 
hardt Commission  Co.,  or  how  long  would  any 
other  responsible  shipping  concern  bother 
with  Pajaro  valley  apples,  or  the  apples  of  any 
other  coast  district,  if  spraying  was  done 
away  with,  if  all  care  was  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  if,  as  a  natural  result  of  these,  the 
fruit  was  knotty,  wormy,  tunneled  and  gen- 
erally inferior  as  to  condition  and  quality  ? 
The  answer  is  obviously  plain,  startlingly  dis- 
tinct and  will  suggest  itself  to  every  inquirer. 
The  integrity  of  the  apple  industry  aod  the 
integrity  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  gen- 
erally in  this  State  depend  absolutely  on  the 
condition  of  the  products.  Size,  color  and 
flavor  under  ordinary  conditions  will  take 
care  of  themselves  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit,  and  an  excellent  condi- 
tion may  only  be  reached  by  adopting  the 
methods  that  science  suggests — the  intelli- 
gent use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides.  In 
this  rests  the  salvation  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  California. 

Sonoma. 

Citrds  Fair.— Cloverdale  Reveille,  Jan.  7: 
The  Citrus  Fair  directors  met  Monday  after- 
noon and  set  Friday,  Feb.  17th,  as  the  date 
for  the  opening  of  the  coming  Citrus  Fair,  to 
continue  to  Wednesday,  Feb.  22nd.  It  was 
decided  to  give  cash  prizes  this  year  for  the 
most  artistic  displays  of  citrus  fruits,  and  $50 
was  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Directors 
Cooley  and  Thilo  tendered  their  resignations 
as  members  of  the  Board,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Cameron  and  G.  Hagmayer  were  elected  to 
succeed  them. 

Olive  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Jan. 
2:  Capt.  Guy  E.  Grosse  is  very  busy  harvest- 
ing his  olive  crop.  He  says  his  crop  this  year 
will  be  a  little  less  than  the  average,  but 
prices  will  probably  rule  high,  as  the  crop  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  very  light. 
Capt.  Grosse  sends  all  but  about  one  ton  of  his 
olives  to  Dr.  Prosek  at  Guerneville,  where 
they  are  ground  and  converted  into  the  high- 
est class  of  olive  oil.  The  remainder  of  his 
crop  he  pickles  and  markets  in  this  city. 
Stanislaus, 

Creamery  Directors  Elected.  —  Oakdale 
Graphic :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oak- 
dale  Creamery  Company  the  following  were 
elected  directors:  A.  S.  Emery,  W.  M. 
Muhcy,  T.  F.  Sneidigar,  E.  L.  Barkis  and 
C.  A.  Starkweather.  The  directors  organized 
by  electing  A.  S.  Emery  president,  C.  A. 
Starkweather  secretary  and  the  bank  of  Oak- 
dale  treasurer.  Mr.  Starkweather  will  be 
manager  and  butter  maker. 

Cattle  Dipping  Plant.— Newman  Index: 
Miller  &  Lux  have  their  cattle  dip  at  the  Mc- 
Pike  ranch  in  active  operation  and  propose  dip- 
ping about  35,000  head  there.  The  dip  is  50 
feet  long  and  about  6  feet  deep  and  just  wide 
enough  for  one  animal  to  pass  through  at  a 
time.  A  dip  composed  of  lime,  sulphur  and  to- 
bacco is  used,  and  is  said  to  be  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  Texas  fever. 

Sutter. 

Tomato  Crop.— Yuba  City  Farmer,  Jan.  6: 
Last  season  A.  D.  Cutts  and  J.  W.  Metteer 
were  pioneers  in  the  tomato  industry  of  this 
section  and  the  results  were  satisfactory  to 
both.  Last  season  Mr.  Cutts  sowed  the  seed, 
but  the  coming  season  he  intends  raising  the 
plants  in  hot-beds  and  have  them  well  ad- 
vanced when  the  time  comes  to  plant  them 
out.  Seven  acres  were  planted  from  which 
were  gathered  140  tons  which  sold  at  $7  per 
ton;  gross  returns,  $980.  Approximating  the 
cost  of  cultivating  and  gathering  at  $30  per 
acre,  making  a  total  of  $210,  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  $770,  or  $110  per  acre. 

Tehama. 

Rich  in  Sugar.— Corning  Observer :  Mr.  F. 
Finnell  informs  us  that  the  beet  which  he 
brought  to  our  office  last  week  was  grown  on  his 
father's  place,  adjoining  his  ranch.  The  seed 
was  procured  in  Germany  and,  as  an  experi- 
ment, five  acres  were  planted.  Mr.  Finnell 
says  they  are  a  success  in  every  way,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  plant  them  on  a  larger  scale 
hereafter.  Prof.  Hilgard  analyzed  some  of 
the  beets  and  found  them  to  contain  16%  per 
cent  of  sugar. 

Tulare. 

Creamery  Association.— Porterville  Enter- 
prise, Jan.  6:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Woodville  Star  Creamery 
Association  held  last  Saturday  the  directors 
elected  for  the  following  year  were:  Mart 
Click,  J.  S.  Putrell,  Joe  Vosler,  W.  Clous  and 
David  Udell.  The  directors  organized  sub- 


sequently by  electing  David  Udell  president, 
Joe  Vosler  vice-president,  J.  S.  Futrell  secre- 
tary and  business  manager,  and  Tulare  Bank 
treasurer.  The  business  of  the  institution 
was  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
considering  the  past  dry  season. 

Been  Dry  Before. — Visalia  Delta :  Tulare 
lake  has  probably  been  dry  at  one  time  pre- 
vious to  the  occupation  of  the  valley  by  Amer- 
icans. A  part  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  that  has 
been  unearthed  is  covered  a  foot  or  more  of 
fine  sediment,  underneath  which  is  a  sod  of 
tules  and  grass,  showing  that  the  bed  has  been 
exposed  at  one  time  and  that  vegetation 
thrived  and  formed  a  sod.  Willows  grew  in 
the  sod,  and  P.  M.  Norboe,  who  has  returned 
from  the  lake,  has  brought  home  some  of  the 
stumps,  which  are  6  to  7  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stumps  were  under  water  until  a  year 
ago.  . 

Water  Company  Incorporated.  — Visalia 
Times:  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pioneer 
Water  Company  have  been  filed.  The  object 
of  the  association  is  the  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  ditches  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  purchase  of  water  rights  and  the  appro- 
priation of  water,  etc.  Principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, Porterville;  term  of  existence,  fifty 
years;  capital  stock,  $360,000,  divided  into 
3600  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $190,  and  the 
entire  capital  stock  is  subscribed.  The  trus- 
tees elected  to  serve  for  the  first  year  are: 
J.  P.  Murray,  L.  J.Redfield,  Albert  A.  Henry, 
Thomas  A.  Kelley  and  Frederic  J.  T.  Gore,  all 
of  Porterville. 

OREGON. 

Wheat  Shipments.  —  Dispatch,  Jan.  1 : 
Wheat  shipments  from  Portland  during  the 
year  1898  amounted  to  19,831,590  bushels  and 
485,000  barrels  of  flour.  This  season  to  date 
9,844,852  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  shipped. 

WASHINGTON. 

Dairy  Products.  —  Oregon  Agriculturist, 
Jan.  1 :  The  biennial  report  of  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner McDonald  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  amount  of  creamery  butter  produced  in 
Washington  during  the  year  1898  was  2,660,709 
pounds  as  against  2,049,457  pounds  in  1897. 
Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  600,000 
pounds,  the  three  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Spokane  handled  301,640  pounds  more  of 
Eastern  butter  in  1898  than  in  1897,  and  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  Eastern  cheese 
handled  was  177,591  pounds.  The  three  cities 
mentioned  handled  in  1898  about  64,000  pounds 
of  Oregon  and  California  butter ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  175,000  pounds  of  Washington 
creamery  butter  was  marketed  in  Oregon. 

Exports  Increasing.— Seattle  Times,  Dec. 
31:  The  official  figures  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment give  an  increase  in  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  Puget  sound  in  1898  over  1897  of 
$1,527,378.  The  exports  of  1898  amounted  to 
$6,347,485,  while  in  1897  they  were  $4,820,107. 
The  value  of  wheat  alone  increased  from  $3,- 
190,141  in  1897  to  $4,141,248  in  1898,  and  flour 
from  $1,594,212  to  $2,155,194. 

Land  Office  Receipts. — Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer, Jan.  2:  The  United  States  land  office 
in  this  city  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1898,  shows  a  record  of  cash  entries  by  sale 
of  public  lands,  59,668  29  acres,  $23,673  62;  coal 
and  mineral  land  sales,  796.1  acres,  $15,011; 
homestead  entries,  17,303  26  acres,  $1835  25; 
final  homestead  proofs,  54,165. 11  acres,  $2666.52 ; 
fees,  $1690  37;  total  receipts,  $44,533.26.  The 
receipts  for  1898  exceeded  those  of  1897  by 
$24,211.48. 

Wheat  Receipts. — Post- Intelligencer,  Jan.  2: 
Although  the  farmers  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  who  supply  the  Seattle  wheat  mar- 
kets, were  holding  their  grain  last  year,  the 
receipts  at  this  point  were  greater  than  they 
were  in  1897,  when  there  was  a  great  rush  to 
unload.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  sea- 
son, beginning  August  1  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  there  was  an  increase  over  the  same 
months  of  1897,  in  wheat  sent  to  Seattle,  of 
125,300  bushels.  August,  September  and  De- 
cember each  showed  gains  over  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year,  in  October  and 
November  there  being  a  decrease  of  49,700 
and  76,300  bushels,  respectively. 


This  I  Will  Do! 

I  will  pay  $ioo  reward  for  any  case  of  [ 
colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.   It  is  the 
Used  and  endorsedby  veterinary  wonderofthe 

the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  an{j    every    stable  j 

should  have  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
Locates  lameness  when  applied  by  re- 
maining moist  on  the  part  affected. 

„         ,t  Baltimore,  Md..  Nov.  2, 1846. 

Friend  Hanson: 

/  wish  you  mould  order  me  one  case  of  Tuttle's 
Elixir.    Till  Dr.  Tattle  Hint  where  I  have  used  it  on 
my  fast  horses  it  has  done  all  that  is  claimed  ;  in  fact, 
so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  1  have  failed  to 
I  Jlnd  anything  to  equal  it.    Yours  truly, 

EUGENE  LEWIS. 
Secretary  Riverton  Live  Stock  Co. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
El  ixir  mailed  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  centl  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it 
will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars 
free. 

DR.  S.  A.  T LITTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Dutch  Lullaby. 


Wynken,  BlynkeD,  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe; 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you 
wish!" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
'•  We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we," 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wiDd  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew ; 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 

That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea. 
"  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, 
But  never  afeard  are  we;" 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam; 
Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden 
shoe 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home ; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be : 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they 
dreamed, 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea; 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three  : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle  bed ; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea, 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three, 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 

And  Nod.         —Eugene  Field. 


A  Mess  of  Cowslip  Greens. 


Philander  Meade,  Mrs.  Thompson's 
"  'sylum  boy,"  turned  her  three  sleek 
Jerseys  into  the  little  hill  pasture  and 
put  up  the  bars;  then,  perching  him- 
self clumsily  on  top  the  fence,  gazed 
down  at  the  two  tiny  brown  cottages 
side  by  side  in  the  hollow. 

"Them  wimen  don't  feel  just  right," 
said  he  reflectively,  thinking  aloud,  as 
was  his  habit  when  alone.  "There 
hain't  been  no  runnin'  back  'n'  forth  'n' 
swapping  things  fer  more'n  a  week, 
when  Miss  Alvira  comes  after  the  milk 
she  hurries  right  home,  an'  yeste'day, 
when  Mis'  Thompson  huDg  out  the 
clothes  'n'  she  was  weedin'  her  daffodils 
they  didn't  scurcely  speak;  most  gen'ly 
they'd  a  leaned  on  the  gate  and  talked 
half  an  hour  'bout  their  posy  beds. 

"  There's  something  wrong  !  I  don't 
claim  to  be  as  knowin'  as  some,"  he 
continued,  "  but  I  reckon  I  can  see  day- 
light through  a  ladder.  It's  them  cow- 
slips. Each  one  thinks  the  other's 
been  V  picked  'um,  an'  I  don't  see  but 
what  Philander'll  hev  to  turn  peace- 
maker." 

This  last  remark  struck  Philander  as 
being  very  funny,  and  he  laughed  so 
convulsively  as  to  nearly  roll  off  the 
fence.  He  looked  down  at  the  little 
brown  houses  and  up  at  the  clear  blue 
sky,  but  no  plan  calculated  to  adjust 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
seemed  to  present  itself. 

"  'Twon't  do  to  let  um  know't  I  mis- 
trust anything,  nuther,"  said  he,  and 
getting  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  he  rested  his  elbows  on  the  top 
board,  and  leaning  lazily  back,  surveyed 
the  opposite  landscape  through  half- 
closed  eyes. 

Here  and  there  the  sandy  hillocks 
were  dotted  with  forget-me-nots  and 
stunted  blue  violets.  A  belated  "  red 
Benjamin,"  struggling  from  the  brush- 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keej: 
Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


heap  at  Philander's  feet,  swayed  light- 
ly to  and  fro  in  the  morning  breeze. 
The  budding  green  of  the  maples  lay 
soft  and  warm  against  the  dark  pines 

beyond. 

In  a  neighboring  field  a  man  was 
busily  engaged  planting  corn;  a  crow, 
rising  high  in  air  from  a  gaunt  birch 
near  Philander,  winged  its  way  across 
the  pasture  and  appeared  to  hover  for 
a  moment  over  the  head  of  the  distant 
laborer.  Just  what  this  had  to  do  with 
the  plot  that  seemed  to  take  instant 
form  in  Philander's  dull  brain  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  but  as  the  crow 
disappeared  in  the  adjoining  woods 
with  a  hoarse  "caw,  caw,"  Philander 
clapped  his  fat  hands  triumphantly  and 
exclaimed,  "Good  idea,  Mr.  Crow,  good 
idea  !  "  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  bagging  trousers  he 
slouched  across  the  pasture  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Burt's  cornfield  with  un- 
usual alacrity. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Burt,"  said  he, 
crawling  cautiously  through  the  lowest 
gap  in  the  barbed  wire  fence. 

Good  morning,"  returned  Mr.  Burt, 
shortly,  without  looking  up. 

"  You're  kinder  rushin'  business, 
ain'  ye  ?  "  drawled  Philander. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  plant  two  acres  of 
corn  alone  without  rushing;  I  never 
accomplished  much  yet" — he  was  going 
to  say  lopping  around  on  fences,  but  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  substituted 
"  lolling  in  the  shade." 

"  Sho  ?  "  said  Philander,  because  he 
didn't  know  what  else  to  say,  "I  should 
think  you'd  need  some  help." 

"Need  some  help,"  repeated  Mr. 
Burt  angrily,  "  didn't  I  run  all  over 
town  last  night,  and  not  a  man  to  be 
found  for  love  nor  money — and  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it,  it'll  rain  before 
forty-eight  hours;  the  wind  roared  in 
Black  Mountain  this  morning,  and  that 
sign  never  fails." 

"  Sho!  "  exclaimed  Philander  sympa- 
thetically, "I'd  help  ye  myself  if  I 
hadn't  got  to  go  to  town  fer  Mis' 
Thompson  an'  Elvira;  they  might  go 
themselves,"  he  added  artfully,  "if 
'twan't  so  fur  for  um  to  walk." 

Mr.  Burt  was  considerably  surprised 
at  this  offer,  knowing  Philander's  pro- 
verbial distaste  for  work,  but  as  he 
said  "  when  Philander  did  work  when 
he  took  right  hold,"  so  he  caught 
eagerly  at  the  implied  suggestion  and 
said  in  a  much  mollified  tone  of  voice, 
"See  here,  Philander  !  you  step  round 
to  my  barn  and  hitch  up  old  Jerry  for 
the  women  folks,  they  can  take  him  as 
well  as  not;  then  you  get  your  break- 
fast, if  you  haven't  had  any,  and  hustle 
right  back." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Philander  indif- 
ferently, but  there  was  a  self-satisfied 
gleam  in  his  sleepy  blue  eyes,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  taking  old  Jerry  to 
Mrs.  Thompson's  door. 

"Why,  Philander,"  said  she,  re- 
proachfully, as  he  hastily  washed  and 
seated  himself  at  the  table.  "Where've 
you  been  all  this  time  ?  Breakfast's 
been  waiting  half  an  hour." 

"  Been  over  talking  with  Burt,"  an- 
swered Philander,  piling  a  piece  of  sau- 
sage on  his  already  burdened  knife. 
"  He  can't  find  a  man  nowheres,  and  he 
wants  me  to  help  him  to-day.  He  said 
you  could  take  old  Jerry  just  as  well 
as  not  and  drive  over  to  the  Flats  your- 
self." 

"  Land  sakes,  Philander  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  never  drove  a  horse  in  all 
my  life.    I  wouldn't  dare  to." 

"  But  Miss  Elvira  has,"  urged  Phi- 
lander, "  and  she's  got  a  basket  of  eggs 
she  wanted  to  send,  and,  besides,  I 
thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  drive  round 
by  the  pond  and  get  some  cowslips, 
seein'  the  Hanley  children  picked  all 
yourn." 

"  The  Hanley  children  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Thompson  shrilly,  "  why  I  thought — I 
supposed  " — she  stopped  in  sudden  con- 
fusion and  glanced  searchingly  at 
Philander.  His  face  wore  its  cus- 
tomary expression  of  good-natured 
stupidity.  Mrs.  Thompson  rose  quickly 
from  the  table,  and  her  voice  trembled 
as  she  spoke: 

"  I  guess  I'd  better  go  right  over  and 
tell  Alvira  so's  she  can  be  ready  by  the 
time  I  get  the  dishes  done." 

Miss  Alvira  was  sitting  at  her  neat 
breakfast  table  with  Jaques,  a  large 


tiger  cat,  in  her  lap.  Her  toast  was 
cold  and  un tasted:  she  was  looking  out 
of  the  window  thinking  of  the  times 
she  and  Mariette  had  gone  together  to 
pluck  the  cowslips  that  grew  by  the 
cold  spring. 

"I  s'pose  it's  just  blue  with  violets 
down  there,"  she  sighed  regretfully, 
"  and  last  year  Mariette  found  a  hand- 
ful of  white  ones  by  the  elm  tree,  and 
we  put  them  on  the  table  come  dinner 
in  one  of  ma's  pink  teacups,  and  while 
I  was  setting  the  table  and  putting  on 
the  teakettle  she  stirred  up  the  pud- 
ding— Mariette  always  did  make  splen- 
did pudding  —  but  it'll  never  be  as 
'twas  agin,  I  suppose,"  she  mourned. 
"  Not  that  I  care  for  the  greens,"  she 
thought  with  a  scornful  curl  of  lip,  but 
for  her  to  go  and  get  them  unbeknown 
to  me  when  we've  always  been  togeth- 
er, and  counted  on  it,  as  much  as 
Thanksgiving  Day,  for  these  ten  years; 
ever  since  the  fall  ma  died  and  she 
buried  Mr.  Thompson."  Two  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and  fell 
on  Jaques'  pudgy  head.  So  absorbed 
was  she  in  these  painful  recollections 
that  she  did  not  bear  Mrs.  Thompson 
until  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Finished  your  breakfast,  Alvira  ?  " 
asked  she,  briskly,  without  appearing 
to  notice  her  friend's  tear-stained  face. 
"  I  run  in  to  see  if  you  didn't  want  to 
ride  down  to  the  Center  ?  Neighbor 
Burt  wants  Philander  to  help  plant 
corn  to-day,  and  so  he  sent  down  old 
Jerry  for  us  to  drive.  Said  we  could 
have  him  as  well's  not.  You  get  your 
eggs  ready,  and  we'll  start  early  so's 
to  drive  round  by  the  pond  and  get 
some  cowslips.  Philander  says  the 
Hanley  children  picked  all  of  ours." 

Poor  Miss  Alvira  flushed  guiltily. 
"Of  course  I'd  like  to  go,"  said  she, 
"  but  I — I — you're  dredful  good,  Mari- 
ette," she  stammered. 

"  No,  I  ain't  neither  !  "  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son replied  feelingly,  adding  as  she 
turned  toward  the  door,  "you'll  have 
to  do  the  drivin',  Alvira,  for  I'm  afraid 
of  my  life  with  a  horse." 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  enjoy  driving. 
She  often  remarked  that  she'd  "ruther 
walk  than  ride  any  time."  She  was 
large  and  fleshy,  and  the  springs  sag- 
ged heavily  on  her  side  of  the  carriage. 
When  old  Jerry  walked  slowly  and 
stiffly  up  hill  she  trembled  for  fear  a 
tug  might  give  way  or  the  king-bolt 
break.  If  he  trotted  down  hill  she  was 
in  terror  lest  he  should  stumble;  and 
when  he  "  held  back  "  she  momentarily 
expected  the  hold-backs  to  snap  and 
precipitate  them,  horse  and  all,  in  the 
gutter. 

"  Isn't  this  nice,  Mariette  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Alvira  delightedly,  urg- 
ing old  Jerry  into  a  dog  trot.  "  I 
haven't  had  a  ride  before  for  more  than 
a  year." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Thompson 
cautiously,  as  they  jolted  over  a  stone. 
"  Yes,  I  guess  I  should  think  'twas  real 
pleasurable  if  I  got  used  to  it." 

Philander  Mead  had  gone  to  live  with 
the  Thompsons  three  years  previous  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  death.  He  had  grown 
from  a  stupid  little  boy  of  seven  to  a 
stupid  big  boy  of  seventeen.  He  showed 
little  inclination  for  books  and  less  for 
any  kind  of  work  involving,  as  Mrs. 
Thompson  would  have  said,  "  much 
bone  labor." 

The  stock  on  the  small  farm  he 
looked  after  and  attended  with  the 
faithfulness  and  fidelity  of  a  shepherd 
dog.  He  "  worked  a  month  reg'lar  " 
in  sugaring  and  haying,  and  the  money 
thus  earned  amply  supplied  his  simple 
wants.  Now  and  then  a  well  inten- 
tioned  neighbor  ventured  to  expostu- 
late with  Mrs.  Thompson  on  "  keeping 
such  shif'less  help;"  she  invariably  re- 
plied that  "Philander  paid  his  way, 
and  didn't  do  no  harm  nor  meddle  with 
other  folks'  affairs,  which  was  more 
than  she  could  say  of  some." 

Once  Mrs.  Thompson  conceived  the 
idea  that  Philander  would  be  "more 
like  folks "  if  he  mingled  with  young 
people.  With  this  object  in  view  she 
urged  him  to  go  to  a  picnic,  offering  to 
pay  his  car  fare  if  he  would  consent. 

"What  do  I  want  to  go  for?"  he 
exclaimed,  excitedly,  startled  out  of  his 
usual  drawl.  "What's  the  use  o' my 
spending'  two  dollars  and  goin'  sixty 
miles  jest  to  eat  a  lot  of  sweet  stuff  an' 


git  all  tuckered  out,  when  I  can  lay  in 
the  orchard  under  the  apple  trees  all 
day  and  hear  the  bobolinks  sing  ?  " 

"  But  you'd  see  something  new  and 
dif'runt,"  persisted  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Don't  I  ev'ry  day?"  argued  Phil- 
ander. "I'll  bet  there  won't  one  of 
them  picnickers  hev  a  better  time  ner 
see  more  worth  seein'  'an'  what  I  did 
yesterday." 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Thompson,  curiously. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  slowly,  a  pleas- 
ant smile  lighting  his  freckled  face, 
"  I  was  out  layin'  under  the  maples  by 
the  corn  barn,  and  pretty  soon  I  see 
a  big  grey  squirrel  slip  down  a  tree 
kinder  careful,  and  get  one  of  them 
but'nuts  I  left  by  the  big  rock  t'  other 
day,  and  go  back  up  the  tree  with  it — 
they've  got  a  nest  in  that  holler  limb — 
and  whilst  he  was  gone  another  squirrel 
came  running  along  on  the  wall  from 
the  grove — most  likely  he'd  got  track 
of  them  but'nuts,  but  afore  he  could  get 
one  the  first  squirrel  came  runnin'  down 
the  tree  and  his  mate  after  him,  and  he 
began  to  frisk  round  and  sass  the  squir- 
rel on  the  wall,  and  while  they  were 
runnin'  back  and  forth  and  jawin'  each 
other  she  took  every  last  one  of  them 
five  but'nuts  and  skipped  up  the  tree 
with  um.  Now  it's  plain  enough,"  said 
he  convincingly,  "  that  when  he  carried 
up  that  first  but'nut  he  see  the  squirrel 
on  the  wall  and  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"See  here,  Mis'  Squirrel,  you'll  hev  to 
fly  round  and  help  er  that  feller  from 
the  grove'll  get  all  our  but'nuts,'  "  and 
Philander  chuckled  immoderately  at  the 
remembrance  of  this  small  pantomime. 

In  relating  the  incident  to  Miss  Al- 
vira, Mrs.  Thompson  remarked  that  she 
"guessed  after  all  Philander  was  more 


jneep 
Coughing 

^  -We  know 

I  of  nothing  better  to  tear  the 
I  lining  of  your  throat  and 
I  lungs.    It  is  better  than  wet 
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cures  coughs  of  every  kind. 
An  ordinary  cough  disap- 
pears in  a  single  night.  The 
racking  coughs  of  bronchitis 
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philosopher  than  fool,"  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  she  is  right.  However  stupid 
he  might  be  there  was  very  little  that 
•escaped  his  observation. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Miss  Alvira  finished  their  shop- 
ping and  started  for  home.  The  day 
was  perfect.  The  blue  sky,  with  its 
fleecy,  floating  clouds,  the  surrounding 
hills,  distant  and  delicately  purple,  the 
giant  elms  and  grey  basswoods  lay  mir- 
rored in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lit- 
tle pond,  like  a  softly  tinted  picture, 
framed  in  willow  bound  banks  of  filmy 
gold. 

"It's  real  pretty  to  look  at,  ain't  it, 
Alvira?"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  clam- 
bering out  of  the  carriage. 

"We'll  hitch  old  Jerry  right  here 
where  he  can  nibble  them  birch  twigs, 
and  we'll  get  the  cowslips.  I  thought 
like's  not  we  shouldn't  have  our  dinner 
much  afore  three  o'clock,  and  so  I 
brought  a  lunch.  We  might  fill  our 
pails  with  cowslips,  and  then  set  on  the 
bank  where  the  bloodroot  blossoms  be 
and  pick  um  over,"  and  they  did. 

When  the  last  cowslip  was  replaced 
in  the  pails  ready  for  cooking,  and  the 
remaining  sandwiches  crumbled  and 
thrown  into  the  water  for  the  fish,  the 
two  friends  prepared  to  return.  As 
Miss  Alvira  looked  longingly  back  at 
the  little  pond  with  its  blossom-strewn 
banks,  she  said,  "I  don't  know  any 
time  when  I've  had  such  a  treat  before, 
Mariette.  I  have  everything  I  need, 
and  more  than  I  deserve,"  she  added, 
humbly,  "  but  if  you  and  I  could  ride 
out  like  this  often  I  should  be  just  too 
happy  to  live." 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  reply  at 
once;  when  she  did  she  spoke  care- 
lessly, as  if  the  subject  had  been  one  of 
careful  consideration. 

"You  know  that  money  I've  been 
savin'  up,  Alvira,  to  buy  a  paisley 
shawl  ?  I've  concluded  not  to  get  one. 
I  don't  think  one  of  them  shawls  with 
great  sprawlin'  red  and  green  figures 
would  look  well  on  a  big,  fleshy  woman 
like  me;  I'd  ruther  have  a  plain  black 
cashmere  with  a  silk  fringe — I  can  get 
one  for  ten  dollars — and  I'm  going  to 
take  the  other  fifteen  dollars  and  buy 
old  Jerry." 

"Buy — old— Jerry!"  gasped  Miss 
Alvira. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Thompson 
calmly,  "Mr.  Burt's  got  four  colts,  and 
he  said  last  winter  he'd  be  glad  to  sell 
him  for  that  if  the  owner'd  agree  to 
keep  him  as  long's  he  lived.  Philander 
wanted  I  should  buy  him  then — he's 
dretful  lazy  'bout  walkin',  Philander 
is." 

"  But  I  thought  you  didn't  enjoy  rid- 
ing, Mariette,"  exclaimed  Miss  Alvira 
in  astonishment. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  do  as  much  as 
some,"  admitted  Mrs.  Thompson,  "  but 
I  presume  1  shall  when  I  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  besides,"  she  finished 
hypocritically,  "it'll  be  good  for  my 
rheumatism.  There's  the  harness  and 
wagon  in  the  barn  just  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son left  um,  and  we  can  ride  just  when 
we  take  a  notion." 

Miss  Alvira  was  nearly  speechless 
with  joy  all  the  way  home;  and  never 
before  had  their  annual  dinner  of  cow- 
slips proved  so  great  a  success.  The 
table  was  set  with  the  treasured  pink 
and  white  china  with  a  bowl  of  violets 
in  the  center,  and  the  pudding  was,  so 
Miss  Alvira  said,  the  best  Mariette  had 
ever  known. 

They  lingered  long  over  their  dinner, 
and  not  till  the  dishes  had  been  care- 
fully wiped  and  put  away  and  the  sun 
was  out  of  sight  behind  Black  Moun- 
tain did  Mrs.  Thompson  take  her  leave. 

Miss  Alvira  accompanied  her  to  the 
picket  gate  followed  by  the  devoted 
Jaques,  and  as  she  turned  back  she 
stooped,  and,  taking  him  tenderly  in 
her  arms,  stroked  his  stubby  ears — slit 
with  the  claw  thrusts  of  many  hard 
won  battles — and  whispered,  "  Mari- 
ette ain't  so  mean  and  suspicionin'  as 
we  be,  Jaques,  and  if  a  plain  black 
shawl's  good  enough  for  her,  my  old 
bonnet'll  do  for  me.  We'll  just  take 
that  four  dollars  and  buy  her  a  willow 
rocker  for  a  birthday  present. 

Philander,  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
settee  in  Mrs.  Thompson's  back  porch 
smiled  and  stretched  himself  luxuri- 
ously, then,  as  Mrs.  Thompson  passed 


into  the  house  out  of  hearing  the  smile 
changed  to  a  chuckle,  and  he  mumbled, 
"  If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  wors'n 
another,  its  humpin'  my  back  over  a 
hoe  handle!  but "  he  added,  reviewing 
with  satisfaction  the  workings  of  his 
finely-drawn  scheme,  "I  reckon  I  c'n 
stand  it  fer  once." — Nella  H.  Chap- 
man. 

Afterward. 


So  many  little  faults  we  find 

We  see  them;  for  not  blind 

Is  love.    We  see  them;  but  if  you  and  I 

Perhaps  remember  them  some  by  and  by 

They  will  not  be 

Faults  then — grave  faults— to  you  and  me, 

But  just  odd  ways— mistakes  or  even  less, 

Remembrance  to  bless. 

Days  change  so  many  things, — yes,  hours, — 

We  see  so  differently  in  sun  and  showers. 

Mistaken  words  to-night 

May  be  so  cherished  by  to-morrow's  light. 

We  may  be  patient,  for  we  know 

There's  such  a  little  way  to  go. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Dresden  effects  are  returning. 

Velvet  ribbons  in  narrow  widths  are 
in  wide  popularity. 

The  clinging  effect  so  much  desired 
in  skirts  is  augmented  by  lining  them 
with  silk  warp  cashmere  instead  of 
taffeta,  as  the  rustle  in  no  longer 
desirable.  . 

Fancy  muffs  are  finer  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  prettiest  are  made  of  a  com- 
bination of  marabout  feathers,  chiffon 
flowers,  orchids  being  more  in  vogue 
than  any  other  blossom.  Lace  and  fur 
are  also  used  in  combination,  and  usually 
a  neckpiece  to  match  is  worn  with  the 
muffs.  They  are  pretty,  but  a  muff  of 
mosquito  netting,  unlined  at  that, 
would  serve  just  as  well,  so  far  as  keep- 
ing the  cold  out  goes. 

Mull  ties  edged  with  lace  are  still 
worn,  but  ends  of  the  lace  are  much 
longer,  so  that  very  little  of  the  mull 
shows.  Some  of  these  ties  have  only 
enough  mull  in  them  to  reach  around 
the  throat,  and  then  both  bow  and 
ends  are  of  lace.  There  is  a  white 
Chantily  lace  which  is  very  expensive 
and  quite  rare,  and  it  makes  very 
pretty  ends  for  these  ties;  but  there 
is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  what  sort  of  lace 
shall  be  used — both  the  light  and 
heavy  kinds  are  correct. 

Some  of  the  popular  fur  toques  have 
the  rims  and  sides  solid  with  fur,  the 
soft  crown  in  many  showing  so  little 
that  it  is  hardly  noticeable.  Many  of 
them  are  trimmed  with  either  one  or 
two  ostrich  plumes,  passing  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  hat.  They  are 
usually  of  some  shade  of  soft  gray  or 
brown,  those  indescribable  shades, 
neither  light  or  dark,  but  dull  in  effect, 
and  which  have  new  names  each  year, 
which  this  year  blend  with  the  fur  of 
the  toques,  which  seldom  has  flowers 
upon  it  to  brighten  it. 

Gray  fox  fur  shoulder  capes  and 
muffs  are  exceedingly  stylish,  and  will 
this  year  be  worn  with  any  and  every 
color  of  gown.  They  look  particularly 
handsome  en  suite  with  the  new  beauti- 
ful dyes  in  deep  Jacquerose,  petunia, 
ruby,  violet  and  Russian-green  cloth 
costumes.  This  delicate  fur  is  especially 
becoming  to  young  girls  with  color, 
and  there  are  some  simple,  stylish 
costumes  in  friars'  gray  winter-sky 
and  frost  gray  cloths  that  are  greatly 
enriched  and  wholly  transformed  by  the 
addition  of  these  handsome  fur  acces- 
sories. 

Italian  red,  much  like  the  tint  of  the 
heart  of  a  Jacque  rose,  is  a  marked 
favorite  in  the  brilliant  winter  list  of 
colors,  and  cloth  gowns  of  this  becom- 
ing shade,  with  sable,  mink,  otter,  or 
fox-band  collar,  and  revers  by  way  of 
trimming,  are  considered  among  the 
smartest  of  the  winter  styles  for  youth- 
ful wearers.  At  a  recent  fashionable 
gathering  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  a 
tall,  stately  woman,  with  snowy  hair 
arranged  en  Pompadour,  was  attired 
in  a  tailor  costume  of  deep  Italian  red 
broadcloth,  trimmed  with  black  silk 
cord  devices  en  applique  and  black 
Persian  lamb.  Her  large  Directoire 
hat  was  laden  with  drooping  sable 
plumes,  and  one  could  hardly  imagine 
a  gown  more  strikingly  becoming  or 
appropriate. 


Value  of  Agricultural  Papers. 


I  never  picked  up  an  agricultural 
paper  so  poor  that  the  average  farmer 
could  not  find  in  it  at  some  time  in  the 
year  information  worth  to  him  several 
times  the  subscription  price  of  the 
paper.  Of  course,  like  other  papers, 
not  every  article  in  every  issue  will  in- 
terest every  reader,  but  who  that  looks 
back  over  his  mistakes  for  want  of  ad- 
vice from  other  experimenters  who 
groped  their  way  before  him  does  not 
see  of  what  value  to  him  would  have 
been  a  lantern  set  by  those  men  in  the 
window  of  a  farm  paper  to  illuminate 
the  road  behind  him. — H.  O.  Bishop,  in 
Farm  and  Field. 


The  new  Massachusetts  law  which 
requires  all  loaves  of  bread  made  for 
sale  to  weigh  two  pounds  each  went 
into  effect  last  month  ;  and  bread,  ex- 
cepting that  made  in  part  of  rye  or 
maize,  can  hereafter  be  sold  in  whole, 
three-quarters,  half  or  quarter  loaves; 
and  every  dealer  must  show  in  his  win- 
dow a  list  of  qualities  of  bread  and  re- 
spective prices — the  annexed  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  being  $10. 


Teacher — Now,  Perley,  this  letter  is 
U.  See  if  you  can  remember  and  tell 
me  what  it  is  when  I  ask  you  again. 

Teacher  (next  morning)  —  Well, 
Perley,  can  you  tell  me  what  this  letter 
is  to-day  ? 

"Me!"  responded  the  little  fellow 
promptly. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  little  borax  put  in  water  in  which 
scarlet  napkins  and  red-bordered 
towels  are  to  be  washed  will  prevent 
them  from  fading. 

Equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  turpen- 
tine will  take  paint  out  of  clothing, 
even  if  it  is  hard  and  dry.  Saturate 
the  spot  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
wash  out  in  soapsuds. 

Blankets  and  eiderdown  bath  robes 
for  both  children  and  adults  are  shown 
in  the  prettiest  of  colorings  and  effects. 
They  are  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
list  of  family  gifts. 

Kerosene  is  excellent  for  cleaning 
windows.  Moisten  a  woolen  cloth  with 
it,  rub  the  glass  clean,  then  polish  with 
a  fresh  piece  of  flannel.  This  is  an 
easy  and  effectual  method  of  cleaning 
windows  all  the  year  round,  but  it  is 
especially  recommended  in  frosty 
weather. 

Fresh  ink  stains  on  carpets  or 
tablecloths  can  be  removed  by  repeated 
applications  or  dry  salt.  Carpets  are 
freshened  and  colors  brightened  if 
wiped  with  clean  cloths  wrung  from 
salt  water.  Coarse  salt  sprinkled 
occasionally  around  the  edges  of  car- 
pets is  a  moth  destroyer. 

In  using  peas,  asparagus  or  other 
vegetables  put  up  in  slightly  salted 
water,  drain  off  and  throw  away  all  the 
liquor.  Cover  the  vegetables  with 
cold  water  and  let  stand  for  at  least 
half  an  hour;  drain  and  heat  over  hot 
water,  adding  a  few  spoonfuls  of  fresh 
water,  a  bit  of  butter,  seasoning,  etc. 

A  pleasant  variation  of  the  perennial 
oatmeal  or  other  breakfast  cereal  is  to 
serve  apples  with  it.  The  fruit  is 
pared,  quartered,  and  sliced,  and  used 
with  the  cereal  while  it  is  very  hot. 
Powdered  sugar  and  cream  are  then 
added.  The  heat  of  the  cereal  removes 
the  chill  of  the  apples,  and  the  fruit  in 
its  turn  imparts  an  agreeable  relish  to 
the  often  monotonous  breakfast  mush. 

The  combination  of  pickled  oysters 
with  omelet  many  be  new  to  many; 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly 
appetizing.    Cut  into  quarters  with  a 


silver  knife,  a  dozen  of  them  are  added 
to  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  thick  white 
sauce,  also  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice;  a  spoonful  of  this  is  dropped  in 
the  center  of  a  four-egg  omelet  before 
folding  in  the  pan,  and  the  remainder 
poured  round  the  finished  omelet. 

Calf's  brains,  like  sweetbreads,  are 
always  parboiled,  after  which  they 
may  be  finished  in  any  way  desired. 
To  give  them  a  little  more  flavor  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a  small  bay  leaf 
and  a  blade  of  mace  should  be  added  to 
the  water  in  a  saucepan,  and  they 
should  be  simmered  for  ten  minutes 
(this  liquor  may  be  used  latter  as  a 
base  for  soup).  After  cooling  in  a 
bowl  of  water  they  are  dried,  broiled 
or  split,  dipped  into  beaten  egg,  rolled 
in  crumbs  and  fried  in  deep  fat.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way  a  pretty  garnish 
would  be  watercress  and  potato 
straws. 

Canned  fruits  and  meats  are  more 
often  contaminated  by  the  action  of 
their  own  acids  upon  the  tin  of  the  can, 
and  lead  which  is  dropped  in  when  the 
can  is  soldered,  than  by  adulteration. 
The  action  of  acids  upon  tin  is  much 
more  rapid  where  air  is  admitted. 
"Tinned"  goods  should  be  emptied 
into  an  earthen  or  glass  dish  as  soon 
as  opened.  The  amount  of  poison  taken 
into  the  system  at  any  one  time  is  so 
small  that  little  harm  would  result, 
but  by  continued  use  day  after  day 
would  undoubtedlv  affect  the  health. 
If  two  solder  holes  are  found  in  the  cap 
of  the  can,  send  it  to  the  board  of 
health,  with  its  contents  and  the  name 
of  the  grocer  who  sold  it,  as  this  in- 
decates  that  decomposition  of  its  con- 
tents caused  the  tin  to  swell,  that  it 
had  been  punctured  to  let  out  the  gas, 
and  then  resoldered.  Every  can  in 
good  condition  should  show  a  line  of 
rosin  around  the  edge  of  the  solder  of 
the  cap.  Press  up  the  bottom  of  the 
can;  if  it  rattles  it  is  unsound. 

Almond  Pudding. — Turn  boiling 
water  on  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  let  it  remain  until 
the  skins  peel  off  easily;  rub  the  al- 
monds with  a  dry  cloth  and  pound  fine. 
Beat  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add 
one  large  spoonful  of  rose  water,  three 
spoonfuls  of  fine  white  sugar,  one  quart 
of  milk,  three  spoonfuls  of  pounded 
crackers,  four  ounces  of  melted  butter 
and  the  same  amount  of  citron,  cut  into 
small  pieces;  add  the  almonds,  stir  all 
together,  and  bake  in  a  small  pudding 
dish,  with  lining  and  rim  of  pastry. 


A  Term 
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At  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  includ- 
ing room,  board,  etc., 
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times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  11,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


Jan. 


May 
70*® 


May. 

5s  8Kd 

5s  i>Md 

5s  »Hd 

5s  9  d 

5s  9Hd 

5s  83£d 


Wednesday   68*®  — 

Thursday    @  — 

Friday   67?»@   

Saturday    @    70*®  m% 

Monday    ®    70*®  71  * 

Tuesday   67*©    7lj„@  70tf 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar. 

Wednesday   5s  10^d 

Thursday   5s  W^d 

Friday   5s  11  d 

Saturday  5s  10*d 

Monday   5s  105£d 

Tuesday   5s  10*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  »1  193t@l  19   @  

Friday   1  18X@1  18*   @  

Saturday   1  17X@1  18«   @  

Monday   1  1KW@1  18   ®  

Tuesday   1  17*@1  17«   @  

Wednesday..    1  le^Ol  17V4   ®  

Wheat. 

Values  for  spot  wheat  have  remained  nom- 
inally in  same  position  as  last  quoted.  With 
rain  coming  down  in  liberal  fashion  through- 
out the  State  most  of  the  week,  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  move  wheat,  but 
there  is  little  wheat  to  move,  and  the  rain 
was  decidedly  preferable  to  weather  suitable 
for  the  moving  of  grain  or  for  any  outdoor 
work.  There  will  be  abundant  opportunity 
to  work  before  the  winter  is  over,  and  no  lack 
of  encouragement.  While  spot  values  remain 
nominally  as  before,  futures  here  are  lower, 
May  wheat  having  declined  about  2c.  Liver- 
pool futures  dropped  about  same  amount.  In 
Chicago  the  depreciation  in  futures  was  less 
marked  than  in  Liverpool  or  in  this  center. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  very 
radical  changes  in  values  for  wheat,  either  up 
or  down,  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Speculative  values  for  May  deliveries  are 
about  on  a  par  with  prices  current  in  the  spot 
market,  cost  of  carrying  in  the  meantime  tak- 
en into  consideration.  Although  prospects 
are  quite  fair  for  this  early  date  for  coming 
crops,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  market 
will  be  particularly  burdened  with  offerings 
during  the  next  four  or  five  months,  no  matter 
how  bright  the  prospects  may  develop  for  the. 
coming  harvest  in  this  State.  There  are  two 
substantial  reasons  for  not  anticipating  any 
noteworthy  glut  of  offerings  or  any  amount  of 
undue  selling  pressure.  In  the  first  place, 
stocks  of  wheat  in  the  State  are  too  light  to 
make  possible  the  crowding  of  large  quanti- 
ties to  market.  Some  wheat  will  doubtless  be 
imported  into  the  State  during  the  next  few 
months  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  also 
from  Nevada,  Utah  and  Idaho,  but  the  amount 
is  almost  certain  to  be  moderate,  as  neither 
prices  nor  present  conditions  nor  future  pros- 
pects will  encourage  the  heavy  importation  of 
wheat  into  California.  In  the  second  place,  if 
wheat  should  be  here  in  sufficient  amount  to 
admit  of  active  trading,  there  would  not  be 
the  incentive  to  crowd  the  grain  to  market 
and  effect  a  clean-up  before  the  new  season 
opened,  as  in  some  former  years,  when  values 
were  on  a  higher  plane.  Wheat  is  now  going 
at  comparatively  low  figure,  especially  with 
the  very  limited  stocks  in  this  State.  The 
chances  are  fully  as  much  or  more  in  favor  of 
wheat  doing  better  the  coming  season  than  of 
lower  prices  ruling.  The  crop  was  above  the 
average  last  year  in  nearly  every  wheat  sec- 
tion outside  of  this  State.  It  will  be  phe- 
nomenal if  all  wheat  countries  will  be  fa- 
vored with  a  good  yield  this  year.  It  has 
been  before  stated  in  these  columns  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a  more  opportune  time  for 
a  dry  season  for  California  than  the  year  just 
closed.  We  see  no  reason  to  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  believe  time  will  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion. 

California  Milling  11  17*@1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  133£®1  18tf 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17tf@l  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  12W®1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat     ®1  12* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $l.ll)»-i@l.H%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.167;@ 
1.17%;  December,  1899,   @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   8sld@8sl*d  -s-d@-8-d 

Freight  rates   33@35s  23^@25s 

Local  market  il.41M@l  «X  81.13&@1.16* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Shipments  are  being  made  outward  to  the 
foreign  points  usually  supplied  by  this  mar- 
ket, but  the  aggregate  exports  is  not  up  to 
the  average  of  former  yerrs.  This  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  season  like  the  present.  Move- 
ment on  local  account  Is  only  fair.  Values  re- 
main virtually  as  last  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  75®3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

r     gon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  85 

,,  alia  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 


Barley. 

Despite  further  liberal  rains  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  State  the  current  week,  making 
the  outlook  good  for  coming  crop,  the  market 
for  spot  barley,  or  for  deliveries  in  the  near 
future,  either  of  feed  or  brewing  descrip- 
tions, has  not  developed  any  decided  weak- 
ness, nor  have  quotable  values  shown  any 
pronounced  changes  from  the  figures  current 
at  date  of  previous  review.  Stocks  of  barley 
are  light  throughout  the  State,  and  supplies 
in  this  center  represent  mainly  importations 
from  the  North.  Most  of  the  barley  now  on 
hand  will  be  needed  for  seeding  and  for  brew- 
ers' requirements,  so  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  there  being  any  necessity  of  carrying  much 
barley  over  into  next  season.  Two  ships  clear- 
ing for  Great  Britain  the  past  week  took  as 
part  cargo  64,958  centals  of  barley,  valued  at 
$76,300.  In  the  speculative  market  for  forward 
deliveries  of  new  crop  barley  there  was 
naturally  a  weak  feeling,  seller  1899  new  feed 
going  at  lower  rates  than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  25  ®  l  27* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37*@1  42* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — ■ 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco.Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  — -@  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  9234@S8c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  88%@S8c. 

Oats. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  demand 
for  this  cereal.  In  fact,  the  rainy  weather 
has  tended  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  de- 
crease the  inquiry  for  oats.  Arrivals  the  past 
week  have  not  been  heavy,  as  compared  with 
receipts  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  As 
has  been  the  case  most  of  the  season,  the  oats 
arriving  are  mainly  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. While  all  descriptions  are  receiving 
attention,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  feed 
and  seed  oats,  milling  grades  being  in  least 
urgent  request  for  the  time  being.  Most  of 
the  millers  are  tolerably  well  stocked  through 
purchases  made  early  in  the  season.  Prices 
throughout  are  being  fairly  well  sustained. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  ®1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  80 

Milling  1  27*®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian  1  60  @1  75 

Red    1  45  @1  60 

Corn. 

The  firmness  previously  noted  continues  to 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  market.  Stocks 
of  large  corn  are  principally  imported,  repre- 
senting mostly  prior  arrival  purchases  at  tol- 
erably stiff  figures,  and  not  admitting  of  much 
cutting  of  rates  by  sellers.  Stocks  of  Small 
Yellow  are  of  light  proportions  and  are  in  few 
hands.  The  outward  movement  lately  has 
been  light,  although  there  were  shipments  of 
moderate  volume  the  past  week  to  Mexico. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*®1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  IS 

Small  Yellow  125  @130 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12* 

Bye. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  about  same  posi- 
tion as  a  week  ago,  with  no  weakness  observ- 
able in  the  general  tone,  although  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  spot  supplies. 

Good  to  choice,  new   l  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers  and  is 
likely  to  so  continue  for  some  months,  stocks 
being  light  and  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice   2  35  @2  40 

Silversktn   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  is  ruling  quiet  in  this  cen- 
ter, but  is  no  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
previously  reported,  stocks  being  as  a  rule 
very  steadily  held,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  any  variety  is  in  heavy  supply.  The 
most  liberal  offerings  are  of  Large  Whites  or 
Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos  and  Pinks,  Limas 
coming  next,  perhaps,  on  the  list.  Receipts 
for  the  season  to  date  are  fully  30  per  cent 
lighter  than  for  either  1897  or  1896,  this  sea- 
son's receipts  aggregating  287,400  sacks,  as 
against  411,000  and  410,000  for  the  two  years 
preceding.  Shipments  the  current  season 
show  a  still  greater  falling  off,  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  The  outward  movement 
by  sea, — 71,000  sacks  to  date, — shows  a  decline 
of  fully  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious season  and  about  the  same  difference  as 
compared  with  two  years  ago.  Shipments  out- 
ward by  rail  are  not  now  reported. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  ®2  25 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Reds   3  20  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys  2  25  @2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail  from 
New  York,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic 
side  is  as  below  noted,  prices  quoted  being  per 
60-lb.  bushel : 

The  market  has  been  devoid  of  new  or  special 
features  this  week.  Dullness  has  prevailed 
throughout,  jobbers  taking  only  small  lots  as  Im- 
mediate needs  required,  being  desirous  of  having 
light  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year;  and 
the  export  interest  has  been  less  than  was  gener- 
ally expected.  But  the  accumulating  stocks  have 
not  developed  many  weak  holders,  and  values 
have  ruled  remarkably  steady  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing.  Most  of  the  sales  of  really 
choice  Marrow  have  been  at  11.52*,  but  more  are 
offering  at  the  price  than  can  be  sold  West  In- 
dian exporters  have  forwarded  quite  a  number  of 
lots  that  they  had  bought  ahead,  but  have  made 


many  new  purchases.  More  Medium  have  come  in 
this  week  and  they  have  settled  a  little  nearer  to 
Pea,  with  two  or  three  cars  put  In  store  for  want 
of  buyers.  Pea  have  brought  11.25  when  wanted. 
Only  small  sales  of  Red  Kidney  for  export  II. 77*® 
1.80.  The  scarcity  of  White  Kidney  has  made  a 
strong  market,  but  it  would  not  take  much  stock 
to  supply  the  trade.  Yellow  Kye  dragging  and 
prices  in  buyers'  favor.  Turtle  Soup  about  steady, 
but  slow.  Not  much  doing  in  Lima  beyond  small 
sales  to  jobbers,  most  of  which  are  at  $2.35.  Green 
peas  ruling  quiet,  but  the  feeling  is  quite  steady. 
Dried  Peas. 
Spot  stocks  are  of  quite  moderate  volume, 
nor  are  there  many  peas  now  coming  forward, 
either  domestic  or  Eastern.  Market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California  82  no  ®2  IB 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  ®1  70 

Wool. 

The  market  cannot  be  termed  active,  nei- 
ther is  it  wholly  lifeless.  The  business  lately 
transacted  has  been  mainly  in  scoured  wool 
taken  from  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  the 
scouring  firms.  These  wools  have  been  going 
at  relatively  the  same  figures  as  are  now  cur- 
rent on  wools  in  the  grease.  Supplies  of 
bright  and  free  wools,  suitable  for  shipment 
without  being  scoured,  have  been  practically 
closed  out.  The  scouring  mills  are  expected 
to  be  soon  again  in  full  operation,  with  scour- 
ers In  the  market  for  grease  wools.  Quota- 
tions are  unaltered,  but  on  the  heavy  wools 
now  in  stock  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade 
rates  to  buyers  to  a  moderate  extent  before  a 
clean-up  can  be  effected.  Prospects  now  are 
that  the  coming  spring  clip  will  show  better 
average  condition  than  the  spring  clip  of  1898 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @U 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @13* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos  .  7  ®10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  ...10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  ®12 

Northern,  free   8  @10 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8* 

Bops. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  a  whole- 
sale way  and  very  little  jobbing  trade.  Quo- 
tations remain  nominally  about  as  before 
noted,  but  these  figures  could  not  be  sustained 
under  selling  pressure,  as  the  market  pre- 
sents an  air  of  decided  weakness.  An  effort 
was  made  to  create  an  impression  this  week 
that  there  was  a  strong  undertone  and  that 
values  would  soon  develop  decided  strength, 
but  the  story  proved  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  Similar  reports  have  been  manu- 
factured in  former  seasons  to  keep  holders 
from  selling. 

Good  to  choice.  1898  crop   I2*®1«* 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  hop  news: 

An  exceedingly  quiet  trade  has  been  in  progress 
since  our  last  report,  and  a  further  slight  shrink- 
age in  values  has  bean  recorded.  There  has  not 
been  any  serious  pressure  to  sell,  but  somedealers 
have  wanted  to  do  a  little  more  business  and  have 
offered  to  shade  late  prices  if  it  would  interest 
buyers.  This  requires  some  modification  of  pre- 
vious quotations;  at  the  same  time  values  must 
be  considered  somewhat  nominal  at  the  moment. 
It  wonld  be  difficult  to  exceed  19a  for  the  choicest 
State  hops  available,  and  any  price  above  that 
figure  would  be  extreme  for  choice  Pacifies  Good 
to  prime  grades  from  all  sections  can  be  bought 
at  16®  18c,  while  the  more  common  qualities  are 
offering  from  15c  down  to  12c.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  18!i7  hops  left,  and  supplies  of  'H6s  are 
not  large,  but  a  good  many  '95a  are  still  In  dealers' 
and  brewers'  hands.  The  future  of  the  market  we 
cannot  forecast  with  any  certainty,  but  there  are 
some  features  of  the  situation  that  afford  encour- 
agement for  better  business  later  on  England 
has  practically  exhausted  her  own  crop  and  is  giv- 
ing good  attention  to  Americans.  We  ha»e  al- 
ready exported  nearly  60  001)  bales,  and  late  cable 
advices  from  London  are  very  firm  Germany  has 
fully  recovered  from  the  late  break  and  Is  now  as 
high  as  at  any  time  this  season.  Stocks  on  this 
s'de  of  the  water  are  wearing  away  gradually. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  hops  are 
out  of  growers'  hands,  and  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  crop  In  this  State  has  been  marketed. 
Bay  and  Straw. 
Values  for  hay  have  been  better  sustained 
than  was  generally  thought  would  be  possible, 
with  the  fairly  liberal  stocks  still  remaining 
unplaced,  and  the  certain  prospects  of  plenty 
of  green  feed  in  the  near  future  in  most  parts 
of  the  State.  Stormy  weather  has  interfered 
considerably  with  the  forwarding  of  hay  from 
interior  points,  while  on  the  other  hand,  hay 
has  been  fed  rather  freely  on  account  of  the 
trying  weather  on  stock.  Between  the  rather 
light  offerings  and  the  good  demand,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  any  material  break 
in  values.  Straw  was  in  light  receipt  and 
prices  were  without  special  change. 

Wheat  14  00®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  50@l6  50 

Oat  12  00®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  11  00®  13  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@13  50 

Compressed  13  50@17  00 

Straw,  f»  bale   50®  75 

MIllgtnfTs. 

Owing  to  light  arrivals  of  Bran  and  Mid- 
dlings, prices  have  continued  on  a  compara- 
tively high  plane.  Snorts  were  in  light  stock, 
but  were  not  specially  sought  after.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  ruled  firm, 
in  sympathy  with  prices  prevailing  for  the 
unground  product. 

Bran,  »  ton  19  00®2I  00 

Middlings  22  00®24  03 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  50® 28  oo 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00®   

Seeds. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  seeds  is  ruling 
quiet,  as  much  or  more  due  to  light  offerings 
than  to  any  other  cause.  Brown  or  Trieste 
Mustard  is  selling  to  better  advantage  than 
Yellow,  although  stocks  of  the  latter  are 
small.  Alfalfa  is  not  quotably  higher,  but  is 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,   quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYKK,  WU.SON  &  CO.,  San  B>*nelsco,  OaL, 
are  .Sole  Agents  for  the  1'at-llic  Coast. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

4V  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  dt  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


meeting  with  considerable  inquiry  since  the 
rain. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75@4  00 

Flax    to,  

Per  lb 

Canary   2H®2\ 

Rape  3  »3% 

Hemp   2fc«a3i« 

Alfalfa,  Utah    6tf@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

While  there  is  no  special  activity  to  record 
in  the  Grain  Bag  market,  dealers  feel  assured 
of  a  fairly  brisk  demand  the  coming  Spring 
and  Summer.  Quotations  remain  as  before, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  more  firmness  rather 
than  in  favor  of  buyers.  Market  for  Wool 
Sacks,  Gunnies  and  other  bags  is  quiet,  with 
values  nominally  as  last  stated. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot  5  25@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  75®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  « 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  20  @27 

Gunnies  lOKffl— 

Bean  bags   4K®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  little  more  business  is  anticipated  soon  in 
Hides  and  Pells,  giving  the  market  an  im- 
proved tone,  but  there  are  no  changes  to  re- 
cord in  values.  Tallow  is  commanding  steady 
rates,  with  demand  very  fair. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs —  — ®10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  9  —  ®  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8         —  ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8K       — @  1% 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — ®  8         — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ©  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  8         —  ®  8 

Dry  Hides   —  @15  — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @I7         — @  18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00®  1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  smalt   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27W®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22H 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   Sx®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2H<3  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80®37M 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  former  rates, 
but  there  is  not  much  doing.  Stocks  are  prin- 
cipally Comb  honey,  while  the  inquiry  is 
mostly  for  Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   ®  7)< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6><@  6% 
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White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   9H@10V4 

Amber  Comb   7H@  9 

Beeswax. 

There  are  only  small  quantities  of  this  com- 
modity now  in  stock  in  this  center  and  are 
mostly  in  few  hands.  Market  is  unfavorable 
to  buyers. 

Fair  to  choice,  $  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  Improved  condition  last  noted  in  the 
market  for  Beef  continues  to  be  experienced. 
There  is  a  very  fair  demand  and  current  quo- 
tations are  being  well  sustained.  Market  for 
Mutton  is  showing  a  firm  tone,  from  same  in- 
fluences affecting  beef.  Tbe  demand  for  Hogs 
continues  good  on  packing  account  and  desir- 
able sizes  are  bringing  comparatively  good 
figures. 

Beer,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   fly,<a  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   by,®  W, 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  — 

Mutton — ewes,  .7@7Hc ;  wethers   7K@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4Vi@  t% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4  @  4ye 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  @  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3H®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   bii®  by, 

Veal,  small,  $  lb   6  @  8 

Veal,  large,  ¥  lb   6%@  7y, 

Lamb,  V  lb   8  @ 

Poult  ry. 

A  decided  change  for  the  better  has  been 
developed  in  the  poultry  market,  with  lighter 
arrivals  of  both  Eastern  and  domestic  than 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  Prices  through- 
out showed  improvement,  with  market  par- 
ticularly firm  for  choice  Young  Roosters,  Fry- 
ers and  Broilers.  Large  and  fat  Ducks  also 
sold  to  advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  ft   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,     lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15  ®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  50   @4  75 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50  @6  00 

Fryers  5  50   @6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small  4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  f^doz  5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00   ®5  50 

Geese,  $  pair  1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  $  pair  1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  25  @  

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  @2  00 

Bntter. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  effected  in 
values  in  the  butter  market  the  current 
week,  but  such  as  were  experienced  were  to 
lower  levels.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  both  an- 
ticipating an  easier  market,  and  neither  side 
is  desirous  of  carrying  much  stock  at  present. 
Packed  butter  is  in  liberal  supply  for  this 
date,  and  is  offering  at  low  figures,  with  de- 
mand light. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  25  @— 

Creamery  firsts   24  @— 

Creamery  seoonds  23  @ — 

Dairy  seleot   23  @— 

Dairy  seconds  18  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  seleot  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  ©17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  California  cheese  are  not  heavy, 
either  of  new  or  old,  but  market  is  showing 
less  firmness  than  for  some  time  past,  the  de- 
mand being  slow  at  full  current  rates.  Most 
of  the  cheese  now  coming  forward  is  showing 
the  effects  of  dry  feed  and  in  consequence  is 
not  being  as  much  sought  after  as  when  qual- 
ity is  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12tf@— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @12 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Market  has  been  very  lightly  stocked  with 
eggs  of  all  descriptions  and  bas  not  tended  to 
any  noteworthy  degree  in  favor  of  buyers,  al- 
though not  many  eggs  were  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  at  existing  rates.  That  there 
will  be  any  great  break  in  values  for  a  week 
or  two  is  not  considered  probable. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 35  ® — 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .32  @34 

California,  good  to  choioe  store  30  @32 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

The  display  of  fresh  vegetables  is  light, 
hardly  sufficient  to  afford  quotations.  The 
few  arriving  bring  good  prices.  Choice  Onions 
are  meeting  witb  a  firm  market,  while  poor 
stock  is  almost  unsalable.  This  week's  China 
steamer  took  800  crates  Onions  for  Manila. 

Beans,  String,  ?i  f>   8®  10 

Beans.  Lima.     ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  ¥  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  IS  small  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   12*@  15 

Garllo,  *  ft   7@  8 

Mushrooms,  $  lb   10®  20 

Okra,  Green,  ^  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental  .  1  OOffl  1  15 

Onions,  sprouted,  ^  sack   30®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,      ft   7®  8 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  saok   _@  _ 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  v  lb   4®  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  #  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  f,  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   _®  _ 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  firm  and  higher,  re- 
ceipts showing  decrease,  while  the  demand  is 
very  fair,  both  for  shipment  and  local  use. 
The  outward  movement  for  the  week  included 
2000  crates  per  steamer  for  Manila.  Sweet 
Potato  market  was  firm  for  choice  but  weak 
for  common  sorts. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   90@1  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  fi  ctl  1  oOffll  25 

Burbanks.  Humboldt  1  oorrtt  20 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  no®l  80 

Early  Rose   75®  90 

Garnet  Chile   90@l  00 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  60®  1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

A  very  quiet  market  for  fresh  deciduous 
fruits  has  been  experienced  during  the  week 
under  review,  tbe  conditions  being  all  unfav- 
orable for  any  liberal  movement.  Stocks 
were  light  and  mostly  under  choice.  This,  in 
connection  with  wet  and  stormy  weather 
most  of  the  time,  caused  trade  to  be  of  a  slow 
order.  Apples  were  the  principal  fruit  on  ex- 
hibition, aside  from  citrus,  but  there  were 
not  many  apples  which  were  choice  to  select, 
and  only  for  the  latter  sort  could  the  market 
be  termed  firm.  The  quality  of  Spitzenburg, 
Newtown  Pippins  of  equally  desirable  varie- 
ties had  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  com- 
mand extreme  quotations  in  anything  like  a 
wholesale  way.  Virginia  Greenings  of  fine 
grade  would  have  been  salable  at  higher  fig- 
ures than  below  noted,  but  there  was  no 
stock  observable  of  this  description.  Common 
to  medium  qualities  of  ordinary  varieties  of 
apples  were  fairly  plentiful  and  market  for 
the  same  was  about  as  favorable  to  buyers  as 
previously  noted.  Pears  were  in  such  light 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  and  will  soon 
be  wholly  out  of  stock.  Choice  did  not  lack 
for  custom  and  brought  about  as  good  prices 
as  for  some  weeks  preceding,  but  common 
sorts,  small,  over-ripe  or  otherwise  seriously 
defective,  failed  to  receive  special  attention, 
even  at  low  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-ft.  box   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft.  box  ...  1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  *  50-lb.  box   75@  1  25 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box          50®  1  00 

Dried  Fruits. 
Market  has  been  ruling  very  quiet  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  since  last  report,  quot- 
able values  and  general  tone  developing  no 
noteworthy  changes  in  the  meantime.  Sup- 
plies of  most  kinds  are  of  very  moderate  pro- 
portions. This  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  time  of  year,  there  is  a  fair  trade  being 
transacted  by  jobbers.  In  the  way  of  whole- 
sale transfers  there  is  very  little  doing,  prac- 
tically nothing,  unless  it  be  in  Prunes.  There 
are  more  of  the  latter  than  any  other  fruit 
offering,  aside  from  Raisins.  A  very  fair  in- 
quiry is  reported  for  Prunes  and  some  move- 
ment, mainly  on  a  2%c  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  with  small  Prunes  selling  mostly  at 
l34@2c.  It  is  believed  stocks  of  this  fruit 
will  show  large  reduction  in  the  near  future. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft  11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark    @  

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7^ 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ©10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @7 

Plums,  pitted  „   4  @  6 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

so— ao's  5  @  by, 

60-70's   3K@  3% 

70— 80's   3  @— 

80—90's  23£@— 

90-100's   2  @  2H 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  Ifor  25-ft  boxes, 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

,  4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  23£@— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4^@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4H 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4V, 

Figs,  White   6  @7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6K@  7y, 

Plums,  unpitted   IH®  1% 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through 
from  New  York  by  recent  mail : 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  moderate 
supply,  but  trade  is  light  and  market  generally 
easy  at  about  late  prices.  Sun-dried  apples  in 
light  supply  and  firm,  with  jobbing  sales  reported 
fractionally  higher  than  quoted;  very  little  new 
fruit  is  obtainable  below  6c.  Chops  are  dull,  but 
held  steadily,  finest  heavy  packed  generally  at 
3&c.  Cores  and  skins  move  slowly  at  2®2%c. 
Raspberries  in  light  demand  and  weak  with  few 
sales  above  H)c.  Blackberries  quiet  but  steady. 
Cherries  rather  slow,  with  occasional  sales  below 
quotations.  California  peaches  in  good  demand 
and  firm  and  apricots  also  show  further  strength, 
though  prices  show  no  material  change.  California 
prunes  continue  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @10 

Raisins. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  Raisins  at  pres- 
ent, either  on  foreign  account  or  for  local  use. 
The  market  does  not  present  a  firm  tone,  al- 
though the  Combination  prices  remain  un- 
changed. Stock  outside  of  the  Combination 
is  being  offered  at  slightly  lower  rates,  and 
there  is  enough  of  the  latter  on  market  to 
accommodate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting light  inquiry. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft   —®b% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @45£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-orown   —@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4K 

Seedless  Muscatel    _@3j^ 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@23£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  have  been  offering  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  immediate 
Deeds,  the  stormy  weather  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  current  week  not  being  conducive  to 
activity  in  the  orange  trade.  In  quotable 
values  there  were  no  special  changes  to  re- 
cord, but  market  was  not  firm  at  the  figures 


"ALPHA" 

Cream 
Separators. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 

G*  G*  Wickson  &  Cov 

ioho  originally  introduced  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  again  make  our  machines  their  specialty. 

The  firm  will  carry  in  stock  for  prompt  delivery,  oar  entire  line  of 
Latest  Improved  Alpha  Separators,  which,  hereafter,  both  in  Power  and 
Hand,  Styles,  and  in  all  sizes,  will  be  furnished  exclusively  through 

Wickson  &  Go.'s  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Stores. 
Also,  our  full  line  of  Genuine  Alpha  Duplicate  Parts  and  any  needed  re- 
pairing 'promptly  and  skillfully  attended,  to. 

Your  address  desired  for  mailing  oar  Net<<  Illustrated  Calendar  for 
1<S!J9.    Kindly  mention  number  of  cows  milking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company. 


G    G    WICKSON  &  CO  , 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


General  Offices. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL  JJL 
DO  ^ 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than  any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor- 
*  oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  in.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.   The  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  REDUCED.  The  Clark's 
Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222    Mission  Street,  


San    Francisco,  Cal. 


noted.  Lemons  were  offered  freely  and  the 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  sales  at 
full  current  rates  being  difficult  to  effect. 
Limes  were  in  light  stock  and  firmly  held. 

Oranges— Navels,  3  box   1  00®  2  50 

Seedlings   50®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   — @  — 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00®  3  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  75®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   -  50®  75 

Nuts. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line  and  not  much 
stock  to  operate  upon.  Especially  are  choice 
to  select  qualities  of  either  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts in  light  supply  and  are  commanding  as 
good  figures  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Market 
for  Peanuts  is  firm  at  quotations. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  f>  lb  Uy,(&lW, 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  6H 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27i4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @10K 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10tf 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @9 


Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4<a  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  9 

Wine. 

Market  is  firm,  with  prospects  of  so  continu- 
ing. Claret  of  1897  vintage  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain at  this  date  under  15c  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  For  1898  Claret  the  mar- 
ket is  nominally  about  12%c  per  gallon,  very 
little  having  been  yet  done  in  1898  wine. 
Monday's  Panama  steamer  took  105,000  gal- 
lons wine,  mostly  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  in  December  were  1,414,000  gallons,  and 
for  the  year  1898  were  15,500,000  gallons.  For 
December,  1897,  receipts  were  1,540,000  gal- 
lons, and  for  the  year  1897  were  12,351,000 
gallons. 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 

New  York,  Jan.  ll.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady  but  rather  quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  com 
mon,7H@8c;  prime,  wire  tray,  85£c ;  choice,  9@9'4c; 
fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  3K@10Kc.  Apricots,  Royal,  11® 
14c,  Moorpark,  14®  17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  9® 
12Ho;  peeled,  2l@24c. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Using  Water. 

By  C.  T.  Harris  of  Corina  at  Southern  California  Pomological 
Meeting. 

There  are  few  things  where  people  differ  more 
widely  than  on  this  subject.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
explains  itself  when  we  consider  the  many  kinds  of 
soil  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  could  not  expect 
to  irrigate  the  lands  of  Riverside  in  the  same  way  we 
do  in  this  valley,  as  the  first  named  are  of  a  heavy 
gluey  nature,  while  ours  is  composed  of  a  sandy  loam. 

A  Question  of  Soil.—  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  heavy  land  of  any  nature  which  hardens  by  the 
sun's  rays  when  wet  should  be  irrigated  by  the  fur- 
row system  for  best  results,  as  the  water  running  at 
bottom  of  furrows  leaves  the  top  much  more  friable 
and  easier  to  cultivate  and  pulverize  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  retain  moisture. 

Most  horticulturists  in  this  valley  have  decided  the 
check  system  the  best  for  many  reasons,  the  great- 
est of  which  is  economy.  The  land  must  be  laid  off 
in  double  checks,  the  ditches  running  as  most  suit- 
able to  carry  the  water  without  washing  away  the 
soil.  When  water  is  plentiful,  cover  the  whole  land 
six  inches  deep  or  more,  if  possible,  which  can  be 
done  if  the  land  has  been  ridged  in  a  thorough  and 
workman-like  manner.  This  dry  season  we  have 
paid  attention  to  filling  the  check  nearest  the  tree 
and  1  will  not  state  to  you  how  many  inches  deep,  as 
we  had  to  cut  our  garment  according  to  our  cloth. 
Let  me  say  here  where  land  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  double  check. 

Winter  Irrigation. — The  greatest  mistake  many  of 
us  make  in  this  country,  which  is  liable  to  drouths,  is 
not  irrigating  abundantly  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  water  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  As 
an  experiment  last  March,  I  ridged  up  three  acres 
of  land  and  filled  up  checks  carefully.  As  soon  as 
water  had  settled,  I  went  over  the  ground  again  in 
the  same  manner.  The  result  is  the  trees  have  gone 
through  in  splendid  condition,  showing  a  beautiful 
crop  of  fruit,  while  the  trees  treated  in  the  usual 
way  have  needed  much  more  irrigating  and  care  to 
pull  them  through  the  season.  I  think  all  fruit 
growers  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  work  in  our  business  that  should  be  done  more 
thorough  and  painstaking  than  this — the  use  of 
water.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well.  In  traveling  around  over  our  valley  on  almost 
any  street  you  will  observe  where  some  party  has 
just  finished  putting  on  his  pro  rata  of  water,  the 
land  looking  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  a  small 
boy,  with  the  help  of  a  balky  mule,  and  the  water 
run  by  a  fellow  that  let  Nature  take  her  course. 
This  class  of  people  wonder  why  their  trees  look  dry 
and  curled  and  the  fruit  so  small  and  pinched. 

This  country  is  becoming  thickly  settled  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  water  will  be  needed  to  give 
good  results.  My  judgment  is,  if  we  want  to  pros- 
per, development  must  continue,  and  we  must  use 
the  water  in  a  manner  that  the  tree  will  feel  every 
drop,  and  cultivate  and  pulverize  the  soil  in  such  a 
way  that  the  moisture  will  be  the  longest  retained. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  discussion  of 
this  paper  was  impossible. 


Supposed  to  Be  300  Years  Old. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  old- 
est house  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  presumably 
the  oldest  structure  in  the  United  States.  Its  exact 
age  is  not  positively  known,  but  the  general  belief  is 
that  it  is  at  least  300  years  old.    The  building  is  sit- 


later  years  afforded  an  adverse  answer  to  the  wealthy 
San  Francisco  miner  and  a  good  illustration  of  what 
"  luck  "  is.  Many  years  ago  C.  A.  Chapin  had  a  little 
business  in  a  little  town  in  northern  Michigan.  He 
was  no  manager,  failed,  but  honestly  turned  every- 
thing over  to  his  creditors,  most  of  whom  lived  in 
Detroit.    When  they  met  to  effect  final  settlement 


PROBABLY   THE   OLDEST   STRUCTURE   IN    THE   UNITED  STATES. 


uated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Miguel  church, 
which  is  locally  credited  with  being  three  centu- 
ries old. 

"I  am  called  a  'lucky'  man,  just  because  I  leave 
nothing  to  luck,"  recently  said  a  wealthy  man  to  the 
writer.  He  argued  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
"luck;"  that  every  man  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune  ;  that  the  shrewd,  calculating  man  saw 
clearly  how  things  would  go  ;  what  could'  and  could 
not  be  sold  ;  what  would  appreciate  and  what  depre- 
ciate in  value  ;  that  he  judged  men,  their  ability, 
weakness  and  capacity,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  any  chance  or  "  luck "  entered  into  the 
great  game  of  commercial  success,  and  that  every- 
thing went  by  hard  and  fast  undeviating  rules  as  in- 
exorable as  the  laws  of  nature.  Probably  he  was  right, 
yet.  as  we  read  last  week  of  the  death  of  C.  A.  Chapin 
of  Niles,  Mich.,  it  occurred  to  us  that  that  man's 


one  said,  "  Chapin  is  an  honest  man  ;  I  hate  to  turn 
an  old  man  like  him  and  his  wife  out  on  the  world 
with  nothing."  Among  the  assets  was  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  rocky  "  no  account  "  timber  land  near  the 
town  where  Chapin  had  had  his  little  store.  This  the 
creditors  turned  over  to  the  old  man  to  clear  and  try 
to  get  a  living  from.  In  clearing  up  the  land  iron 
ore  was  discovered  ;  a  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  company 
agreed  to  develop  the  property  without  cost  to 
Chapin,  and  pay  him  50  cents  per  ton  royalty  on  the 
iron  ore  produced  therefrom.  For  several  years 
that  old  barren  160  acres  "timber  land"  yielded 
80,000  tons  annually,  on  which  Chapin  got  annually 
$40,000  ;  then  he  reduced  the  rovaltv  to  25  cents  per 
ton,  and  the  output  grew  to  400,000  tons  annually. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  income  from  the  mine 
that  never  cost  him  a  stroke  of  work  was  $100,000 
annually.  If  this  was  not  "luck,"  it  was  a  hap- 
penstance that  is  usually  given  that  name. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Poultry. 


I  8AM 'I.  M.  COPI'IN.PleisaniGrove.Cal.,  breeder 
I     of  several  breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry:  took 
their  share  of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days-  butter con-  I  SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  K  %  KM.  Eden  Vale. 

Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please:  send  for  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   BOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


test  at  State  Fair  ls'.M  1st  &.  '2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  A-  Durhums  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my.Holatelns  have  beaten 
fur  Imtter  Ihe  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke.  ««i  Market  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lois. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hugs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  UUKIIAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  \\  ill-*  in  Niles  ,v  Co.,  Los  AngeleB,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18T6. 


W.  A.  SHIPPER,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses.  Jacks.  Multa  and 
Durham  Bu  is  for  Sale. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

BeBt  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins. Sac. Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  Bale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  UluBtrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  EOG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 

all  irroners;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Ttanrtol  «  W 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C   P.  BAILEY.  Fan  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


♦    F  «  IN  C  V      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
Btock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
'.  Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Itemember  the  llettt  is 
2  the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inccbator 
Co..  1317 Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equ  Ipments, 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


t*«*  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  — 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 
FRANCIS   S/WITH    &  CO., 

 MAmrrACTURER8  or  


SHEET  inun  at  VFEWIPET 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


FOR    TOWN    \A/ATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREflONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I  with  Asphaltum. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
f* atent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  27,  1898. 

816,819. — Pump — E.  S.  Barzee,  Minto,  Or. 

616,567.— Apparatus  for  Submarine  Mining— 
C.  Brown.  S.  F. 

616,604— Beer  Pressure  Regulator— C.  Chris- 
tian, Orland,  Cal. 

616,533.— Sidehill  Plow— G.  Gerow,  North  Temes- 
cal,  Cal. 

616,535. — Hoop-lug— D.  C.  Henny,  Alameda,  Cal. 
616,710 —Bottle— M.  F.  Hudson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
616,553. — Jar— D.  L.  Newcomb,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
616,724. — Valve — T.  A.  Noble,  Seattle,  Wash. 
616,638. — Evaporator— H.  B.  Schulte,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

616,646.— Rotary  Pump— P.K.Wood,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

610,757. — Nozzle— J.  Wright,  Roslyn,  Wash. 
29,868.— Design  —  S.  G.  Marshutz,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Pressure  Regulator  for  Beer.— C.  Chris- 
tian, Orland,  Cal.  No.  616,604.  Dated  Dec. 
27,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
for  regulating  and  controlling  the  pressure  of 
gas  in  beer  and  other  effervescent  liquids.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  body  piece  having  a 
plurality  of  independent  passages  opening 
through  the  rear  end  and  each  connecting  at 
its  forward  end  with  a  transverse  passage. 
These  passages  are  provided  with  controlling 
cocks  and  connections  are  made  between  the 
inner  ends  and  corresponding  casks  so  that 
pressure  from  any  one  of  the  casks  may  be 
transferred  to  the  other  in  case  the  beer  has 
become  flat  and  it  is  necessary  to  revivify  it. 

Bottle.  —  M.  P.  Hudson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
No.  616,710.  Dated  Dec.  27,  1898.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  an  improvement  in  bottles, 
and  it  consists  essentially  of  a  device  intro- 
duced into  the  neck  and  adapted  to  render  the 
bottle  non-refillable  after  once  been  used.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  integral  with  the  neck 
having  upper  and  lower  ridges  and  introduced 
intermediate  portion  forming  an  annular 
chamber,  said  cylinder  having  a  centrally 
disposed  opening  in  the  top  with  holes  leading 
transversely  therefrom  into  the  annular 
chamber  and  an  opening  into  the  bottom  form- 
ing an  internal  chamber  having  oppositely 
disposed  conical  ends,  an  elastic  washer  or 
cone  fixed  into  the  lower  conical  end  of  the 
chamber  and  a  disk  or  plate  within  the  cham- 
ber is  adapted  to  normally  rest  upon  the 
washer  to  close  the  inlet  to  the  chamber.  A 
second  series  of  holes  lead  from  the  chamber 
to  the  surrounding  annular  chamber  and  a  ball 
in  the  internal  chamber  normally  rests  on  the 
disk  or  plate  to  retain  it  on  its  seat,  the  in- 
clined walls  of  the  upper  conical  end  of  the 
internal  Chamber  serving  to  hold  the  ball 
against  the  disk  when  the  bottle  is  partly  in- 
verted or  laid  on  its  side. 

Evaporator.  —  H.  B.  Schulte,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  No.  616,638.  Dated  Dec.  27,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  desiccating  various 
fruits  and  food  products.  It  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  trays  upon  which  the  product  to 
be  dried  is  distributed  and  an  enclosing  ex- 
terior casing  and  means  by  which  the  latter 
is  heated,  and  a  device  by  which  the  trays 
are  carried  horizontally  around  in  the  casing 
with  a  means  for  rotating  the  trays  periodi- 
cally upon  vertical  axes  to  change  their  posi- 
tion with  relation  to  the  source  of  heat.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  disposed  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  casing  and  an  up- 
wardly and  outwardly  diverging  deflector 
acts  to  throw  the  heat  outwardly  and  toward 
the  upper  part.  A  vertically  journaled  cen- 
tral shaft  has  radial  arms  and  supports  at  the 
ends,  tray  carriers  with  yokes  having  central 
vertical  journals  carried  by  the  support  and 
about  which  they  are  turnable.  A  stop  or 
vertically  journaled  roller  is  fixed  within  the 
casing  so  that  the  angles  of  the  trays  contact 
with  it  during  their  revolution  and  they  are 
thus  turned  upon  their  own  axes  at  each  re- 
volution about  the  common  center. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco, 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agenta.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Industrial  Notes. 

—The  Los  Angeles  &  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Rail- 
way Co.  has  been  bought  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  for  $1,000,000.  The  road  consists 
of  forty  miles  of  track;  extensive  improve- 
ments will  be  made. 

— San  Francisco  mint  coinage  for  December, 
'98,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded :  Double- 
eagles,  $8,053,500;  eagles,  $690,000;  half-eagles, 
$502,500;  half-dollars,  $16,000;  dollars,  $800,- 
000;  total,  $10,062,000. 

—It  is  understood  that  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Lane  are  back  of  the 
Utah  &  Pacific,  and  are  engineering  its  way 
through  to  the  Pacific  coast,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  being  the  presumable  objective  point. 

— The  progress  of  manufactures  in  Califor- 
nia is  shown  in  the  following: 

Value  of 

Employes.    Wages  paid.  Product. 

1860    6,400         $  5,500,000         $  23,500,000 

1870    25,400  13,136,722  66,593,558 

1880    43,700  21,065,905  116,218,973 

1890   71,000  35,000,000  165  000,000 

1900    75,000  38,000,000  190,000,1X10 

—Gen.  Mgr.  Nevin  of  the  Santa  Fe  states 
that  through  trains  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  will  not  be  operated  on  the  Valley 
road  until  the  line  has  been  completed  from 
Stockton. 

— Not  since  the  American  occupation  was 
there  so  dry  a  year  in  California  as  '98.  Yet, 
during  the  past  year  that  State  produced  of 
wheat,  5,800,000  centals;  wine,  19,000,000 
gallons;  wool,  26,000,000  pounds;  canned  fruit, 
2,000,000  cases;  oranges,  4,640,000  boxes; 
raisins,  70,000,000  pounds;  beet  sugar,  55,- 
000,000  pounds;  hops,  8,000,000  pounds;  dried 
apricots,  5,500,000  pounds;  dried  prunes, 
70,000,000  pounds;  dried  peaches,  6,000,000 
pounds;  made  interstate  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits,  110,000,000  pounds  and  interstate  ship- 
ments of  dried  fruits,  115,000,000  pounds.  The 
exports  from  San  Francisco  aggregated 
$40,000,000. 

—Gen.  Mgr.  Sinclair  of  the  Southern  Cal. 
Power  Co.,  estimates  50,000  H.  P.  possible  of 
development  from  mountain  streams  between 
San  Bernardino  mountains  and  the  ocean,  not 
including  the  Kern  river  plant.  His  company 
is  about  ready  to  generate  nearly  5000  H.  P. 
The  San  Gabriel  Power  Co.'s  plant  is  com- 
pleted. The  Redlands  Co.  is  extending  its 
plant  to  about  double  its  present  capacity. 
Below  the  Southern  Cal.  Co.'s  plant  A.  G. 
Hubbard  is  at  work  on  another  plant,  and 
below  this  plant  preliminary  work  is  be- 
ing done  on  a  third.  In  Lytle  creek  work  is 
under  way  on  another  plant,  and  two  other 
systems  are  proposed  for  the  San  Gabriel 
river. 

—According  to  a  contemporary,  constructors 
and  shipbuilders  throughout  the  East  have 
been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  remarka- 
ble record  of  the  Oregon,  Olympia  and  Farra- 
gut,  and  say  they  have  at  last  fouDd  out  why 
these  vessels  are  superior.  They  were  built 
in  a  climate  of  little  variation.  The  ther- 
mometer seldom  goes  below  58  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  seldom  above  78.  Its  normal  range 
is  from  58  to  68.  Delicate  parts  of  a  steam- 
ship built  in  such  a  climate  at  different  times 
of  the  year  do  not  suffer  from  expansion  and 
contraction,  caused  by  heat  and  cold.  That 
is,  parts  of  the  ship  built  in  summer  and  in 
winter  fit.  Two  delicate  pieces  of  mechanism 
or  two  plates  for  the  hull,  the  one  built  in  the 
winter  and  the  other  in  summer,  are  of  the 


Creamery  ^  ^ J^Pbn 

r»     •  1  J  •  of  Creamery 

Building. 


Construction. 

Write  Us,  the  Particulars  Free.  It  Will  Pay  Yon. 

Separators,  Vats,  Churns,  or  anything  you  need' 
to  make  Butter  or  Cheese.  Spend  one  stamp  on  us. 
P.  M.  WILSON  &  CO  ,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA   STUMP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Powerful     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  flgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St. ,  San  Francisco. 


5:        CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  1  -^Z 

PciRBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS^ 

g—     thR  most  efficient  Woud-Preaervilig  Paint,  also  i  — ^ 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice^ 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  32 
y-  houses willpermanently  exterminateallLice.  -#» 
a^Kesults :  Healthy  Chlclens  —  Plenty  of  fggl.Z2 

•^^Wnte  tor  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  this  paper, 
2JZ  MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  ^» 

^Pacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Franr.isco,  Cal.r^J 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  )  r-v 

TAI1EK  ROTARY   KM  1  IT1  OS 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  J  M     M  r  * 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


same  size,  and  when  placed  in  the  ship  they 
expand  and  contract  with  heat  or  cold  to  the 
same  degree.  That  is,  the  variation  of  cli- 
mate is  so  little  that  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  steel  is  the  same  the  year 
around,  or  so  very  near  the  same  that  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced.  In  Wilmington,  Del., 
where  the  Cramps  are  located,  the  variations 
of  the  thermometer  are  more  than  100  de- 
grees, from  zero  to  104.  It  may  thus  be  seen 
that  machinery  constructed  in  the  winter  at 
zero  would  not  tit  that  constructed  in  the 
summer  at  104  above.  The  pieces  which  are 
delicate,  notwithstanding  their  great  weight, 
will  not  fit.  This  is  a  recognized  principle 
among  Eastern  shipbuilders.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  figure  the  contraction  and 
the  expansion  to  such  a  nicety  that  they 
could  overcome  the  bad  results. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boya  and  Girla  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  Belling  1  1-2  dozen 
PackaeeB  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  money  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

!  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 

I MPROVE D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


PJTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or  nervousness 
1  A  °  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restoier.  Send  for  FKKE  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dk.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St..  Philad'ia.  Pa. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MrtRKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  YAK  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3V4  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEUR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark. 

imitations. 


Beware  of 


FIND  OUT 

A  cow  that  will  make  tc 


IN  ADVANCE 
WHAT  SHE  WILL  00, 

ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
costs  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  w 
make  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 

will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  the  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  fanner  can  operate  it,  and 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


O.  XX-  EVANS  dfe  CO 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


Machine  VA/orlcs 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e>-sr  prepared  to  do 

F*li-st  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pampg,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Lump  Jaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  aud  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Stockton  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Stockton  Grange  is 
still  on  the  list  of  membership  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  and  although 
we  do  not  communicate  through  the 
medium  of  these  columns  quite  as  often 
as  we  should,  it  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  outside  world,  for 
lively  discussions  take  place  at  every 
meeting  of  both  local  and  national 
events,  some  of  our  members  taking 
the  duty  upon  themselves  of  bringing 
papers  to  the  Grange,  thereby  keeping 
the  interest  of  Patrons  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our  Order 
and  country. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  late  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Grange  will  be 
continued  from  meeting  to  meeting  un- 
til finished  by  Past  State  Master,  Bro. 
Overhiser.  It  is  hoped  by  our  mem- 
bers to  soon  receive  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  California  State 
Grange,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  able  to  attend. 

To-day  was  set  for  installation  of 
officers,  but  it  commenced  to  rain  Fri- 
day night  and  by  noon  looked  rather 
dubious  for  a  meeting.  Quite  a  num- 
ber, however,  braved  the  elements  and 
were  at  the  hall,  and  Grange  opened  in 
usual  form.  It  was  thought  best  to 
postpone  the  installation,  as  some  of 
the  newly  elected  officers  were  not 
present. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  decided 
not  to  have  the  feast  customary  to  this 
occasion  until  some  future  date.  When 
Good  of  the  Order  was  reached — the 
first  part  of  which  is  usually  devoted 
to  our  Lecturer,  consisting  of  literary 
and  music — the  members  were  greatly 
surprised  by  an  invitation  to  adjourn 
to  the  banquet  hall  to  partake  of  a 
feast  prepared  by  our  Worthy  Secre- 
tary, Bro.  N.  T.  Root,  and  Sister  Root, 
assisted  by  Sister  Rumrell  and  Eady 
Assistant  Steward  Lizzie  Root.  The 
surprise  was  duly  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  for- 
tunate Patrons  present.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  our 
worthy  brother  and  sister  for  provid- 
ing so  pleasant  a  treat. 

Worthy  Steward  and  Assistant  Stew- 
ard elect,  Bro.  and  Sister  J.  L.  Beecher 
Jr.,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  were  unable 
to  be  present  by  the  severe  illness  of 
the  father  of  Bro.  Beecher.  Sister 
Ashley,  Worthy  Chaplain,  was  also  de- 
tained by  illness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  officers  will  be  able  to  attend 
meeting  next  Saturday,  trusting  the 
weather  prophet  will  be  kind  enough 
to  favor  us  with  pleasant  weather. 

The  farmers  throughout  this  section 
are  jubilant  over  the  prospect  for  a 
favorable  year,  as  the  rains  have 
started  the  grain  and  the  fields  begin 
to  take  on  a  greenish  tint  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

Stockton  Grange  sends  fraternal 
greetings  to  all  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
and  wishes  them  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous new  year.  R. 

Stockton,  Jan.  7,  1899. 


A  Late  Patent  Decision. 


A  decision  far  reaching  in  its  scope 
and  consequences  has  just  been  handed 
down  by  Judge  Coxe  of  New  York  in 
the  case  of  "Deere  vs.  Gale  "  on  pat- 
ent tooth  fastener  for  U  bar  harrows. 
Gale  and  other  imitators  are  adjudged 
infringers.  This  decision  puts  all  such 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers 
in  the  position  of  infringers  on  Deere  & 
Co.'s  patents. 

$100  Reward,  S10O. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Our  "fleaty"  Prunes. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the 
raisin  and  prune  industry  will  be  con- 
trolled by  America.  The  quantity  of 
meat  in  those  Pacific  coast  prunes  is 
marvelous,  and  they  go  away  ahead  of 
French  prunes  in  quality.  The  French 
are  more  skillful  in  preserving,  how- 
ever, so  that  their  product  seems  bet- 
ter than  the  American,  though  actually 
inferior.  American  prunes  have  al- 
ready taken  a  lead  in  European  mar- 
kets.— American  Garden. 


One  of  Many. 

Our  readers  frequently  cheer  us  for- 
ward with  kindly  words.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  many: 

To  the  Editor  :— Please  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  your  answers  to  my 
questions  in  the  Rural  Press.  They  will 
prove  very  valuable  to  us  and,  I  hope,  to  many 
others.  Wishing  the  Rural  a  prosperous 
New  Year,  I  remain  M.  C.  Elliott. 

Salida,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Calendar. 


The  calendar  for  1899  sent  out  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy— for  305  days.  It  is  just 
what  a  calendar  should  be,  useful,  ornamen- 
tal, and  is  always  given  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  office.  The  publish- 
ers write  us  that  they  will  send  it  postpaid  to 
any  one  sending  them  25cts. 

As  a  substitute  for  guttapercha  as 
an  electric  insulator,  German  elec- 
tricians report  some  degree  of  success 
by  using  a  compound  of  ozokerite,  am- 
ber and  asphalt,  heated  in  a  retort,  at 
a  temperature  of  400°,  which  liberates 
the  volatile  gases,  the  residue  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  in- 
sulator. This  residue  is  of  a  blackish 
color,  with  the  consistency  of  wax  or 
dry  rosin.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can  be 
used  in  covering  cables,  being  em- 
ployed either  alone  or  mixed  with  gutta- 
percha, mineral  powders  or  sulphur, 
and  is  said  to  have  sufficient  plasticity 
not  to  crack  or  break  when  the  cable  is 
bent  or  twisted.  The  best  proportion 
to  be  observed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  article  is  fifty  parts  of  ozokerite, 
forty-five  of  yellow  amber  and  five  of 
asphalt.  

Cures  Lump  .law. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Lump  Jaw  was  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  and  even  now  the  treat- 
ment usually  prescribed  fails  to  cure  the  larger 
number  of  cases.  We  are  glad  to  inform  our 
readers,  however,  that  this  disease  can  be 
cured  with  even  more  certainty  than  any  other 
of  the  diseases  and  ailments  to  which  cattle 
are  subject.  "Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Cure" 
has  been  in  use  now  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
test  it  and  a  large  number  of  cattlemen  all 
over  the  country  testify  to  its  efficacy.  It  is 
easily  applied  and  the  instructions  which  are 
furnished  with  it  are  easily  followed.  Our 
readers  who  are  interested  should  write  for 
their  circulars  giving  valuable  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  disease  and  showing  that  this 
remedy  is  scientific  and  effective.  Write  to 
PlemingBros.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  * 


LIVELY  MUSIC! 

We've  always  kept  the  Fence  Biifciueatt 
"lliimiiilim,"  but  we  would  like  you  to  learn 
our  now  March  and  Waltz,  and  "come  In  on 
the  chorus."   Copies  free. 

page  wovkn  wire  kence  co.,adriax,mich. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.     Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  f^gr 


" HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  J 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS*  i] 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


A  Successful  Disc  Harrow. 

AN  IMPLEMENT  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  POSSESS. 


THE  OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 

Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

It  will  adapt  itself  to  any  condition  of  the  ground,  whether  smooth  or  irregular,  and  cut  to  an  even 
depth  with  all  the  discs  at  all  times 

A  separate  lever  for  each  gang  enables  the  operator  to  run  one  gang  straight  and  turn  the  dirt  one 
way  only  by  beveling  the  other  (sng.   Positively  the  most  simple  harrow  to  reverse 

Hundreds  of  these  harrows  were  sold  in  California  this  past  year,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish you  with  ample  testimonials  as  to  their  worth  if  you  will  write  for  catalogue  and  information 

Sizes  4  to  8-foot,  IB  or  31-inih  discs;  cutaway  or  solid  discs  Address 

D.  H.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13-15    Main    Street,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 
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Speedy  work  means  greater  profits.  All 
Iron  Agt'  implements  mean  more 
speed —especially  the  Iron  A«e 
Combined   Seed    Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.     Most  com- 
plete garden  tool 
ever  made. . 


Iron 

$peed 


It  will  plow,  level,  fur- 
row, hoW)  cover,  rake, 
cultivate,  hop  and  hill. 
You  caii  plant  more, 
cultivate  more.  Bell 
more  at  higher  prices 
if  you  nee  the  IRON 
A  < .  K  COMBINED 
SEED  DRILL  AND 
WHEEL  HOE.  Dis- 
tributing points  conve- 
niently located. 

Send  for  the  handsome 
Ir«u  Ace  hook  of  farm  Mid 

^lUTKMA*  HPS.  TO., 
■a 
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FERTILIZER^ 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  recoril  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  %2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO . 


Tut  h/iiSijMfiulwhY. 

K  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GOSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  baa  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewit  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


mar        T\  T  WT  Wonderful  New 

McPIKE  GRAPE 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.   SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


January  14,  1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  & 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  su  re  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden ....  $50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  _The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  Keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  .advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 
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[  ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ] 

oe  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  E„«ryNo. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  Connty. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  


State  of. 


Kind  of  Soil. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  '.' 


>0<K><>-0-CK><><><>000<>0-0^^ 


practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


On  the  Garden  Bench. 


The  Rural  Garden  Contest. 

To  the  Editor: — After  reading  the 
letter  of  Ira  W.  Adams  published  in 
your  issue  of  Dec.  24th,  I  have  gained 
courage  to  write  you  in  reference  to 
the  contest  in  which  I  am  engaged  and 
very  much  interested.  This  is  my  first 
attempt  at  writing  to  an  editor  of  a 
paper,  so  you  will  please  overlook  any 
irregularities  my  letter  contains. 

On  Oct.  10,  1898,  immediately  after 
reading  your  offer  of  premiums  for  the 
best  "  home  vegetable  garden,"  I  had 
a  piece  of  land  the  size  named  in  your 
regulations,  50x100  feet,  covered  with 
two  tons  of  old  stable  manure  and 
plowed  and  replowed  until  well  mixed 
with  the  earth.  This  I  watered  thor- 
oughly and  had  fenced  with  poultry 
wire.  I  then  planted  nearly  the  whole 
garden  in  string  beans,  rows  28  inches 
apart,  and  in  order  to  comply  with 
your  rules,  "garden  to  contain  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables,"  I  planted  between 
the  beans  as  follows:  One  row  of  beets, 
onions,  radish,  lettuce  and  cauliflower, 
two  rows  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  and 
later  the  balance  of  space  in  peas. 

There  were  two  volunteer  tomato 
plants  on  the  land  where  the  garden 
stands.  These  I  protected  when  work- 
ing the  ground,  and  to  complete  the 
tenth  variety  I  planted  scarlet  runners 
inside  the  garden  so  as  to  climb  the 
fence  and  give  the  garden  an  orna- 
mental appearance,  as  well  as  being 
profitable. 

Since  the  date  of  planting  I  have  sold 
over  $10  worth  of  string  beans  to  the 
leading  merchants  and  hotel  here  and 

BUY   THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


CREAMERY  WANTED — Skilled  buttermaker 
wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  having  a  cream- 
ery to  lease.   Pliny  Hyde,  Box  237,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 


exhausted  one  crop  of  radishes  and 
planted  another.  I  have  also  had  some 
fine  Early  Rose  potatoes  and  cauli- 
flowers; the  latter  I  grew  from  plants. 
I  have  no  walks  in  the  garden  and  with 
difficulty  gather  the  vegetables,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  make  every  inch  tell. 

The  bean  seed  I  planted  was  the  Red 
Kidney;  it  makes  a  large,  hardy  and 
vigorous  plant  for  winter  and  bears 
handsome  beans.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
from  you  if  the  two  tomato  plants  be- 
fore referred  to,  as  well  as  the  scarlet 
runners  on  the  fence,  will  count  as  part 
ot  the  ten  kinds  of  vegetables,  for  the 
former  are  very  prolific  and  bear  large 
quantities  of  fine  tomatoes  all  through 
winter,  as  we  have  no  frost  here,  and 
the  thermometer  seldom  goes  below  50° 
in  the  shade;  but  since  I  planted  the 
garden  the  weather  has  been  warm 
nearly  all  the  time. 

I  hope  to  have  lots  of  competitors, 
and  would  not  recommend  them  to  use 
too  much  of  their  garden  space  in 
planting  cabbages  and  onions,  as  there 
are  other  vegetables  that  can  be  mar- 
keted to  better  advantage  and  grown 
in  less  time.      Annie  Eliza  Bates. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal,  Jan.  4,  1899. 

We  are  glad  you  are  doing  so  well, 
and  hope  the  present  wide  reach  rains 
will  induce  many  to  enter  the  contest. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  begin  and  to 
roll  up  a  vast  amount  of  produce  before 
next  August. 

You  do  not  need  to  plant  ten  varie- 


A  NEWJ500K. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  D  ICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  tbio  office, 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


NO.  304  SIDE  HILL  PLOW. 


ties  at  one  time.  We  require  that  not 
less  than  ten  varieties  shall  be  grown, 
but  they  may  follow  each  other,  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  August, 
there  must  have  been  more  than  ten. 
The  scarlet  runners  and  the  tomato 
plants  will  count  as  two,  and  you  will 
probably  have  many  more  than  ten  be- 
fore the  close. 


BEST  COLOR  FOR  EXPORT  BUTTER. 


Wells,   Richardson    &    Co.'s    Endorsed  by 
Highest  Authorities. 

In  making  butter  for  export  it  is  necessary  to  use 
an  absolutely  pure  color  that  will  not  fade,  and  on 
this  account  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved 
Butter  Color  is  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  export  but- 
ter. The  largest  exporters  in  the  country  insist 
upon  the  use  of  this  color  only,  for  it  is  a  favorite 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  its  ingredients  are  in 
accordance  with  the  .German  food  laws.  Then, 
too,  the  fact  that  this  color  will  not  fade  insures  a 
uniform,  even,  and  lasting  color  that  is  very  desir- 
able. 

Of  course  all  of  these  reasons  for  using  the  color 
in  export  butter  are  just  as  pertinent  for  using  it 
in  butter  sold  in  this  country,  and  no  one  can  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  fully  90%  of  all  the  butter 
made  here  is  colored  with  this  standard  only.  The 
prize  winning  buttermakers  at  the  fairs  and  dairy 
conventions  always  use  it,  and  it  is  endorsed  by 
the  best  authorities  on  dairy  matters.  Its  superior 
strength  makes  it  the  most  economical  color,  for 
one  bottle  of  this  brand  will  color  nearly  as  much 
as  two  bottles  of  the  ordinary  colors. 

If  you  are  not  using  it  send  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vermont, 
to  pay  postage  on  a  free  sample  which  will  be  sent 
you  to  prove,  by  actual  test,  the  reliability  of  this 
color. 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  UK V MM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FERRYS  Seeds 


They  are  always  the  best. 

Do  not  accept  any  substi- 
tute—buy none  but  Ferry's. 
Hold  by  all  dealers.    Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 
D. M. FERRY  &  CO. .Detroit. Mich. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside  Double  Board 
"low,  hard  an 

Sulky     'VK~"^W  -fl§ij&*Bla88,16-ili.$9. 

Plows,  $21 
Hiding  Qang 
Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  Wagon.  $39 
1000  other  article 
Bit?  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  spring  work5. — 

lIAPGOOlS  I'l.liW  CO.,  Box  160,  Alton,  111 

Only  l'low  factor?  In  tlio  United  Stale!  eoHlng  direct  to  farmer. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
IIS  nirhlean  St..  CHICAGO.  Ill 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    M  o  f  f  1 1 1    dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Hard  Steel 
CaatorCoul- 
Ur  with 
Plow,  11,60 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  fur  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  aud  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
with  Dlsston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  riling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

Niles,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK.,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPHS, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AM)  FLOWERING  sum  BS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND   FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


EVEN  IN 

EUROPE 

California  French  Prunes 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  produced,  aud  are  win- 
ning their  way  everywhere 
on  their  superior  merits,  but 
California  fruit  growers 
have  made  one  serious  mis- 
take In  being  the  very  last 
to  acknowledge  and  take  ad- 
»    -  "'  vantage  of  the  new  fruits 

"French-  Prunr.  "Sugar-  Prune.  originated    in    their  very 

midst  aud  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow,  too  tote,  that  more  enterprising  Eastern  growers  had  the  market  borore  them. 

THE    "SUGAR  PRUNE," 

Of  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  grafting  wood  will  be  offered  to  California  growers  this  winter,  ripens 
nearly  a  month  before  the  common  French  prune,  averages  four  timet*  as  large,  shrinks  less  in 
drying,  and  contains  more  sugar  than  any  oilier  prune. 


The  tree  l> 


In  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  excellence  of 
a  strong,  shapely  grower,  and  even  more  productive  than  the 


flavor,  it  stands  alone, 
little  French  prune. 

Prominent  fruit  growers  who  have  seen  the  "8UGAK  PRUNE"  acknowledge  that  the  French 
prune  is  a  "  hack  number  "  and  that  the  old  aud  young  prune,  almond  and  the  many  unprofitable  peach 
orchards  must  be  grafted  to  the  "  SU<i AR,"  "  the  coining  prune." 

BE  SURE  that  your  name  1b  sent  to  be  placed  on  list  for  Catalogue,  "New  Creations  in  Fruits  aud 
Flowers  for  1SU9,"  ready  early  in  January. 

LUTHER    BURBANK.    SANTA    ROSA,  CAL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

:      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  \ 

♦  FRESNO,  GALIFOFtlMIrt,  + 
T  Ofler  a  Complete  Line  of  J 

X  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  ♦ 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

I  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,  t 

4>  WE   OFFER   M.AMY   HEW   AND   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 


SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


♦  GEO.    C  ROEDING, 


PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

Tlie 
Forces 
Cxxlt  ivat  or. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT 


itcst  i  run  and 

steel. 
No  woodwork 
tn  n  cat  hcr- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft . 
Teetli  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
)rlver  has  his 
work    in   front  of 
h  i  in. 

\ny  kind  of  tooth 
may  be  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  'hree  sizes:  9,  11  and 
13  teeth.  The  '.Month  cuts  either  4  or  5- foot  width:  'he  II- 
tooth  cuts  (i-fool  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  6-foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  9  and  II- 
tooth  are  calcu'ated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13- tooth 
for  three  or  four  horses,  and  cuts  either  5,  «  or  8  feet  In 
width.  This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  we  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  address 


GEORGE 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer.. 


\A7.  EORBES, 

..GnbserTtUe*  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  EOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  J35.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  33x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  ^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  Tor  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLiRD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 


NITRATE   IS   OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


EXPERT  OFMINIOINi 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  Injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  8c  CO., 

316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SrtN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  jvait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

D     R  READY  R00FING 

Y    OC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

 WRITE    FOR  C1RCULAR8  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN 


ALL 

STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE 


Made  of  large,  strong  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
Amply  provides  for  expansion  aud  contrac-  gfc 
tion.    Only  Best  Bessemer  steel  wires 
used,   always   of  uniform  quality. 
Never  goes  wrong  no  matter 
how  great  a  strain 
is  put  on  it.  Does  7 
not  mulilate,  but 
does  efficiently  turn 
cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  pigs.  &>k 

EVERY  ROD  OF  AMERICAN  FENCE  GUARANTEED 

by  the  manufacturers. 

Call  and  see  it.    Can  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money  and  fence 
your  fields  so  they  will  stay  fenced. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

OEO.  H.  ISMON.  Agent,  22?-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  IB. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  litigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  00,000 
Gallons  Per  Minnie. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORKS, 
62S  Sixth  Street  San  PrancUco. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  lias  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa.  July  s8,  1898. 
The  Impi   red  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  pei jectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  ot  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


I  to  be  taken  from  I 
the  Library. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Mr.  Burbank's  New  Fruit  Basket. 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  California's 
celebrated  horticultural  creator,  has  just  announced 
his  new  works  which  are  available  in  1899.  Each 


CLIMAX. 

year  his  fame  rests  upon  a 
surer  foundation  because 
each  year  bis  earlier 
achievements  are  proving 
more  valuable  and  his  later 
achievements  more  unique. 
He  is  not  only  adding  to 
the  fruit  list  varieties 
which  are  superior  to  the 
old,  but  by  producing  vari- 
eties of  essentially  new  re- 
quirements and  characters 
he  is  extending  the  success 
of  the  fruits  themselves  into 
regions  which  are  well  nigh 
closed  to  the  old  varieties 
thereof.  His  varieties  are 
not  only  approved  in  the  markets  by  the  exception- 
ally large  prices  they  command,  but  they  are  bring- 
ing joy  to  countless  homes  by  the  deliciousness  of 
their  dooryard  product.  In  our  travels  about  Cali- 
fornia we  have  been  surprised  by  the  success  of  Bur- 
bank's  varieties  with  Japanese  parentage  in  wide 


regions  where  plums  of  European  origin  have 
failed  or  proved  inferior.  It  seems  quite  likely 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  European  varieties 
will  disappear  from  this  continent  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Burbank  creations.     It  is  too  sood 

to  attempt  demon- 
stration of  this 
matter,  but  we 
cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  allude  to 
it  as  an  anticipation 
which  has  come  to  us  as 
the  result  of  wide  ob- 
servation. 

Upon  this  page  are 
portraits  of  the  new 
fruits  which  Mr.  Bur- 
bank offers  to  propaga- 
tors this  year.  They 
are  quite  fully  charac- 
terized in  the  pamphlet 
which  he  sends  on  appli- 
cation, and  our  office  is 
merely  to  present  them 


PETITE  D'AGEN. 


SUUAR 


SHIRO. 


SULTAN. 


THE   PINEAPPLE  QUINCE. 


SULTAN. 

to  our  readers  as  a  group  and  thus  call 
the  attention  of  our  wide  ,  clientage  to 
his  work.  The  arrangement  which  we 
make  of  the  central  group  of  plums  is 
to  show  at  a  glance  how  America  en- 
ters the  twentieth  century  on  the 
plum  proposition  as 
compared  with  her 
entrance  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  All 
these  immense  new 
plums  are  America's 
contribution  to  the 
world's  progress  as 
compared  with  what 
she  had  to  offer  a 
century  ago.  The 
"Climax  "  is  as  large  as  "  Wickson," 
more  highly  colored  and  nearly  a 
month  earlier — in  fact,  it  has  ripened 
in  Sonoma  county  on  July  12th.  This 
date  in  a  coast  valley  indicates  what 
it  may  do  in  an  early  region.  It 
is  hard  to  see  what  can  compare 
with  it  as  an  early  shipping  plum. 
"  Shiro  "  is  a  cross  between  Japanese 
and  Myrobalan,  and  seems  to  have  a 
future  in  places  where  a  hardy  plum 
is  needed,  for  it  has  marked  signs  of 
hardiness.  There  are  three  pictures 
of  "Sultan,"  showing  different  as- 
pects of  the  fruit.  It  is  huge  in  size, 
deep  purplish-crimson,  with  solid 
flesh  of  dark  crimson  shaded  with 


PRUNE. 

pink  in  various  tones.  It  ripens  early,  a  week  be- 
fore "  Burbank,"  and  is  likely  to  be  strikingly  popu- 
lar for  its  form,  size  and  color,  all  of  which  are  irre- 
!  sistible.  Its  flavor  includes  a  refreshing  tartness. 
"  Bartlett  "  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  aroma  and  flavor  to  those  of  the  Bartlett  pear. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  matter,  but  seemed  to  us  very 
striking  as  we  saw  the  fruit  last  summer. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  significant  of  this  year's 
creations  of  Mr.  Burbank  is  the  Sugar  prune.  We 
have  already  freely  expressed  our  judgment  of  it  in 
these   columns.    Its   size   as  compared   with  the 
French  prune  grown  beside  it  in  Sonoma  county  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.    By  analysis  it  carries  as 
much  sugar  as  the  French  prune  has  ever  shown 
in    California,    while   it  is 
clearly  ahead  of  the  aver- 
age of  the   French  sam- 
ples analyzed.    It  is  earty, 
ripening  in  Sonoma  county 
August   1st.    It  seems  to 
meet  all  the  requirements 
of  size,  sweetness,  tender 
skin,  earliness,  and  should 
reach   a    very  important 
place  in  our  prune  product. 

Another  interesting  crea- 
tion, out  of  the  plum  line, 
is  the  pineapple  quince, 
named  from  its  flavor.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  long  effort 
by  Mr.  Burbank  to  secure  a 


BARTLETT. 


SULTAN    CONTRASTED    WITH    POTTA  WOTAMIE. 

quince  which  will  in  a  few  minutes  cook  as  tender  as 
a  good  cooking  apple.  This  has  been  secured.  Its 
pineapple  flavor  is  also  evident  and  carries  into  its 
jelly  a  very  delicate  flavor  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  quince. 


During  1898  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  re- 
ceived 2,480,897  head  of  cattle,  132,733  calves,  8,817,- 
114  hogs,  3,589,439  sheep,  118,754  horses,  valued  at 
$229,301,296,  and  shipped  865,642  cattle,  27,844 
calves,  1,340,544  hogs,  543,425  sheep  and  102,224 
horses,  valued  at  $216,305,396.  For  city  use  and 
packing  last  year  1,615,255  cattle  were  received, 
104,889  calves,  8,016,570  hogs,  3,046,014  sheep  and 
16,520  horses,  while  in  1897  there  were  received  for 
the  same  purposes  1,711,532  cattle,  111,759  calves, 
6,733,740  hogs,  2,968,530  sheep  and  10,595  horses. 
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The  Week. 


The  rains  submerged  all  other  topics  a  week  ago; 
to-day  almost  any  other  topic  is  a  relief.  The  people 
have  become  again  assured  that  the  weather  is  in 
good  hands  and  cannot  be  much  improved  upon.  The 
fall  for  the  past  week  has  been  in  moderate  amount 
and  in  good  form  for  absorption  and  retention. 
There  has  been  a  rush  of  work  wherever  the  soil  was 
in  good  condition  and  confidence  in  the  season  seems 
to  be  complete.  Warmth  has  favored  growth  and 
green  feed  will  soon  be  rich  and  deep. 

The  Legislature  is  making  no  progress  to  speak 
of.  A  senatorial  deadlock  has  prevented  progress 
with  legislation,  and  now  comes  a  scandal  investiga- 
tion which  is  black  enough  to  make  the  senatorial 
issue  seem  white.  We  had  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  California  would  depart  from  the  conven- 
tional Western  style  of  legislatures,  but  she  seems 
to  have  gone  into  it  up  to  the  eyes  this  time. 

The  markets  have  been  made  a  little  listless  by  the 
weather,  which  has  made  the  dry  heat  of  a  stove 
seem  more  inviting  than  activity  in  street  or  ware- 
house. Some  avenues  of  transportation  have  not 
been  in  good  condition  for  produce  movement.  Wheat 
is  nominally  a  little  lower,  both  on  the  prospect  and 
foreign  advices,  but  hardly  anything  is  doing  at  any 
rates.  Barley  also  drooj^s  before  the  outlook  and 
because  there  are  some  large  call  deliveries  which 
holders  wish  to  be  rid  of.  Meats  are  unchanged, 
but  here,  too,  all  the  talk  is  of  what  a  large  pastur- 
age will  do  for  the  coming  supply.  Hay  is  hardest 
bit  by  the  changed  outlook,  as  might  be  expected. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  almost  every  one  had  put 
away  a  little  hay  for  a  dry  year  market  and  is  bring- 
ing it  to  notice.  Bran  is  high  still  through  scarcity, 
but  as  there  is  about  $8  between  bids  to  buy  and 
bids  to  sell  one  can  see  what  holders  expect.  Dried 
fruit  has  been  quite  active  and  considerable  business 
has  been  doing  in  prunes,  four  cars  for  Minnesota 
being  one  item.  The  best  oranges  are  higher.  Dairy 
produce  is  a  little  weaker,  but  fine  goods  still  hold 
up  well.  Eggs  are  all  fresh  now  and  sell  at  about 
the  same  rates.  More  Eastern  are  expected  from 
co'd  storage,  but  the  egg  future  seems  good.  It  is 
thought  the  product  will  be  less,  and  as  speculators 
did  well  on  storage  last  year  they  are  expected  to  be 
active  buyers  this  spring. 


The  World's  Wheat. 


In  the  Rural  of  October  15  last,  we  gave  the 
views  of  Sir  William  Crookes  to  the  effect  that  the 
world's  wheat  resources  were  approaching  their 
latter  end  and  that  in  another  generation,  perhaps, 
mankind  might  ask  for  bread  and  get  a  stone  or 
some  other  substitute.  We  believed  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  fearful  overmuch,  but  it  rejoiced  us  to  be 
assured  that  wheat  was  likely  heretofore  to  be  worth 
more  than  in  the  past.  Thus  much  seemed  to  be  at 
least  likely  no  matter  what  discount  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Sir  William's  apprehensions.  And  now  it 
seems  indeed  that  neither  statistically  nor  agricul- 
turally can  his  views  be  approved,  and  yet  the  fact 
still  remains  that  wheat  is  likely  to  be  a  good  thing 
to  produce  for  sale.  This  is  the  one  fact  of  greatest 
moment  to  California. 

We  are  sorry  that  Sir  William  Crookes'  science  of 
wheat,  as  given  to  the  British  Association,  was  a 
little  sensational-  a  little  yellow,  perhaps— but  still 
it  has  already  served  a  very  good  purpose  in  awaken- 
ing discussion  on  the  subject  and  will  arouse  general 
interest  in  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  increase 
the  wheat  crop.  In  the  Rural  of  January  7th  we 
gave  the  conclusions  of  a  distinguished  American 
statistician,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  that  inquiry  into  the 
facts  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
will  be  short  of  wheat.  His  reasoning  is  interesting 
and  convincing.  We  have  just  received  a  pamphlet 
by  Sirs  Bennett  Lawes  and  J.  Henry  Gilbert,  the 
famous  English  agricultural  scientists,  who  take 
issue  with  Sir  William  Crookes  and  state  at  length 
their  reasons  for  believing  that  posterity  will  not  lack 
wheat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  William  Crookes 
anticipated  a  speedy  decline  of  wheat  shipping  from 
the  United  States ;  that  our  growing  population 
would  soon  require  it  all.  Sir  Bennett  Lawes  inter- 
poses a  strong  negative  to  this  view  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  America  a  very  clear  suggestion  of  what 
she  should  do  with  wheat  growing  : 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  area  brought  under  cultivation  in  recent  years 
for  the  production  and  export  of  wheat  consists  of 
rich  prairie  land,  notwithstanding  which  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  only  between  twelve  and  thirteen  bushels,  against 
more  than  twice  as  much — about  twenty-eight  bush- 
els, the  average  produce  under  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion— of  the  very  much  poorer  lands  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  wheat  produced  in  ordinary  agricultural 
practice  on  the  comparatively  poor  lands  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  grown  in  rotation,  the  land  is 
comparatively  well  cultivated,  and  it  is  kept  com- 
paratively free  from  weeds.  In  the  case  of  the 
growth  of  an  average  of  more  than  thirteen  bushels 
per  acre  for  fifty  years  in  succession  without  manure 
at  Rothamsted,  the  land  has  been  kept  as  free  from 
weeds  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
export  lands  of  the  United  States  are  scarcely  more 
than  skimmed  by  the  plow,  scarcely  any  labor  is  be- 
stowed on  cleaning,  weeds  largely  rob  the  fertility, 
the  straw  and  weeds  are  to  a  great  extent  burnt, 
and  manure  is  often  wasted.  These  are  certainly 
conditions  well  calculated  to  reduce  fertility  rapidly. 
But,  considering  the  original  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  land,  much  of  which  has  not  been 
broken  up  so  long  as,  or  more  than,  twenty  years,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  wheat-growing 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which  are  said  to  be 
already  showing  exhaustion,  would  not,  with  good 
cultivation,  yield  large  crops  for  many  years  yet ; 
for  it  is  not  so  much  reduction  or  deficiency  of  fer- 
tility, but  failure  to  utilize  the  existing  fertility,  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  restricted  yield.  Improvement 
in  this  respect  can,  however,  only  be  attained  by  an 
increased  expenditure  of  both  capital  and  labor. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  still  exists  in  the  United  States  great  inherent 
capability  of  production  of  wheat,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  export  also,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Sirs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  proceed  then  to  inquire 
into  the  capacity  of  Russia,  Canada  and  other  re- 
gions, which  Sir  William  Crookes  count  near  their 
limit  in  wheat  growing,  and  in  all  of  them  they  find 
reason  to  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  product  if 
conditions  warrant  it.  And  then  the  insight  of  these 
distinguished  students  appears,  for  they  penetrate 
to  the  motive  in  the  producer,  which  Sir  William 
Crookes  seems  to  have  overlooked.  He  contented 
himself  with  statistical  curves  which,  tending  down- 
ward, seemed  to  indicate  to  him  that  capacity  was 
declining.    His  critics  come  nearer  to  the  mark  by 


inquiring  more  closely  into  the  reasons  why  the 
curves  descended.  This  is  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiry : 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  are  very  large  areas 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  crop  in  other  countries 
of  the  world  which  have  as  yet  been  opened  only 
very  partially  or  not  at  all.  In  some  cases  the  nec- 
essary population  and  labor  are  waiting,  in  some 
cheaper  transport,  in  some  irrigation  is  required  and 
in  some  more  than  one  of  these  necessary  conditions 
of  success  are  wanting.  With  the  low  prices  of  re- 
cent years,  however,  which  indicate  that  the  supply 
is  equal  to  the  demand,  rapid  development  was  not 
to  be  expected.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  with  remunerative  prices,  the  obstacles  to 
progress  above  referred  to  would  be  gradually  over- 
come, and  that  the  area  of  production  would  in- 
crease concurrently  with  the  demand.  In  fact  the 
little  extension  of  the  area  of  production  throughout 
the  world  generally  in  recent  years  is  to  be  attributed 
to  non- remunerative  prices,  and  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  we  are  approaching  the 
limit  of  the  available  land  of  the  world  for  the  growth 
of  the  crop. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation  in  wheat.  Prices  have  been  too  low  to 
warrant  effort  to  increase  production.  In  this 
State,  in  fact,  for  a  score  of  years  wheat  has  been  a 
sort  of  an  agricultural  byword  and  people  have  been 
exhorted  to  fly  from  it  into  every  sort  of  a  produc- 
'ng  proposition  as  more  promising  of  profit.  This 
has  been  a  mistake,  it  is  true;  many  people  would 
have  done  better  by  staying  with  wheat  and  doing 
better  work  with  it,  but  still  the  reward  was  bad 
enough  to  unsettle  every  one.  We  are  still  growing 
wheat  in  California  upon  the  most  haphazard  and 
careless  plans.  Summer-fallowing  is  the  extent  of 
our  investment  for  a  crop.  No  fertilizers  are  pur- 
chased: in  fact  what  can  be  had  for  hauling  are  sel- 
dom used.  There  is  no  question  but  by  more 
thorough  cultivation  alone  our  wheat  crop  in  a  good 
year  can  be  largely  increased  and  the  whole  field  of 
increase  through  fertilization  and  rotation  is  still 
open.  But  of  what  use  for  exhortation  in  these 
lines  when  the  price  was  so  low.  We  worked  won- 
ders in  cheap  plowing,  sowing  and  harvesting  by  im- 
proved machinery,  and  this  alone  has  kept  Califor- 
nia in  the  wheat  business  at  all  during  the  last  de- 
cade and  a  half,  but  the  idea  of  investing  high-priced 
labor  and  coin-bought  fertilizers  was  abhorent  even 
in  the  suggestion.  Wheat  market  values  remained 
lower  than  ever  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  change  of  all  this,  if 
good  remunerative/prices  for  wheat  are  to  be  main- 
tained, as  now  seems  likely.  We  may  have  less  to  go 
to  Europe,  but  we  shall  certainly  have  many  times 
as  much  for  export  to  whomever  wants  it  at  a  fair 
price.  And,  if  this  anticipation  is  realized,  we  then 
shall  go  forward  into  a  more  rational  and  business- 
like system  of  wheat  growing  than  we  have  ever 
practiced  hitherto. 


Co-operative  Control  of  the  Prune  Crop. 


The  prune  people  are  pressing  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  raisin  raisers  in  the  pursuit  of  co-operative  con- 
trol of  the  product.  The  effort  is  fathered  by  the 
San  Jose  Farmers'  Club,  and  has  been  god-fathered 
by  Messrs.  Kearney  of  the  Raisin  Association  and 
Hodgkiss  of  the  Winemakers'  Co-operation.  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  called  by  President  Cragin  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  an  organization  committee  was 
appointed  as  follows  :  D.  M.  Delmas,  F.  W.  Cran- 
dall,  S.  N.  Woods,  J.  H.  Henry,  S.  R.  Johnson,  L.  F. 
Graham,  W.  P.  Cragin,  Col.  Philo  Hersey  and  T.  El- 
lard  Beans.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  an  associa- 
tion, the  amount  of  territory  it  should  comprise,  and 
as  to  its  general  form  and  character.  On  Monday  of 
this  week  it  was  decided  to  favor  an  organization  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association. 
The  recommendation  was  made,  however,  that 
formal  organization,  as  far  as  an  attempt  at  active 
operations  is  concerned,  should  not  be  made  until  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  prune  growers  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  had  signed  contracts  to  give 
the  association  the  control  of  their  entire  product. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  proposed  associa- 
tion shall  transact  its  business  through  the  present 
established  channels  of  trade.  Next  Monday,  at  10 
a.  m.,  at  Hale's  hall,  in  San  Jose,  a  public  meeting 
will  be  held  to  advance  the  project. 


January  21,  1899. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Olive  Pickling. 

To  the  Editor:— Some  years  ago  I  read  until  con- 
fused a  long  article  on  how  to  pickle  olives.  I  have 
been  told  since  the  gist  of  the  article  was:  Put  the 
olives  in  kegs  or  barrels  with  a  bung  in  the  bottom. 
Cover  with  water,  and  each  day  for  thirty,  days, 
more  or  less,  until  they  have  lost  all  bitter  taste, 
draw  the  water  off  and  add  new  water;  then  put 
them  in  brine.  If  I  am  correct,  please  hurry  and 
tell  in  your  excellent  paper  what  are  the  best  kinds — 
good,  large  ones  for  family  use.  I  have  raised  one 
small  orchard  to  bearing  and  they  bear  tremendously; 
but  behold  they  are  little  bits  of  things  with  big 
seeds.— H.  E  Dye,  Tulare,  Ca!. 

Yes;  you  might  make  a  barrel  of  olives  for  home 
use  in  that  dead  easy  way  or  you  might  get  a  barrel 
of  pig  feed.  Treating  olives  to  extract  the  bitter- 
ness and  to  secure  firmness,  good  flavor  and  keeping 
quality  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  propositions  in  our 
horticultural  manufacturing.  To  succeed  requires 
the  utmost  patience,  experience  and  intelligence, 
and  one  who  undertakes  it  must  not  get  weary  in 
reading  the  most  explicit  accounts  of  difficulties  that 
may  arise  and  how  to  meet  them.  When  the  most 
careful  picklers  with  the  best  appliances  sometimes 
lose  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  in  spite  of  all  they 
know  about  it,  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  may  be 
appreciated.  But  progress  is  being  made  each  year 
and  the  operation  will  become  more  certain  by  the 
better  understanding  of  conditions  and  agencies  in- 
volved. In  making  olives  for  home  use  one  has  some 
advantages.  He  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  the  best  ever  made  anyway.  He  will  get  so  that 
a  little  bitter  has  a  sweet  taste  and  he  can  either 
eat  them  all  up  before  they  spoil  or  he  can  put  them 
down  in  a  brine  strong  enough  to  keep  a  legislator's 
promise  and  freshen  them  up  before  using,  as  he 
would  a  codfish.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  puts  up 
olives  for  his  own  use  and  not  for  fastidious  cus- 
tomers. As  for  large  olives  which  succeed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  write  to  George  C.  Roeding  of 
Fresno,  who  has  had  large  experience  and  plenty  of 
trees  of  the  best  kinds. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  family  orchard  of  all 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  ready  now  for  the  third  win- 
ter pruning.  1.  Should  I  cut  all  laterals  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  clear  off  or  leave  about  two  buds; 
or  should  these  laterals  be  left  on  the  peach  and  not 
on  the  pear  trees  ?  2.  Should  I  leave  the  laterals 
of  the  pear,  peach,  prune  and  apple  trees  in  the  body 
of  the  tree — more  plainly  speaking,  those  laterals 
issuing  from  the  main  limbs — untouched  or  pruned 
back  some  ?  3.  Is  it  right  to  allow  pear  trees  to 
get  three  main  branches  on  the  trunk  and  then  not 
prune  again  until  they  bear  fruit  ?  4.  Are  quince 
trees  pruned  similar  to  apple  trees  ?— Subscriber, 
Ross  Station,  Marin  county. 

1.  We  suppose  you  mean  small  shoots  from  the 
stem  below  the  starting  of  the  main  branches.  If  so, 
we  would  cut  them  back  to  two  or  three  buds  on  the 
peach  and  let  them  bear  fruit,  and  then  die  as  the 
tree  gets  larger.  A  strong  shoot  where  a  branch  is 
not  wanted  we  would  cut  away  close  to  the  stem. 
With  the  pear  remove  all  shoots  below  the  main 
branches,  unless  you  need  shade  for  a  high-headed 
tree. 

2.  On  all  trees  some  laterals  from  the  main 
branches  should  be  removed  and  some  shortened.  A 
lateral  where  a  branch  is  not  desired  should  be  re- 
moved; where  a  multiplication  of  branches  is  desired, 
shorten  the  lateral  and  it  will  branch.  But  in  remov- 
ing or  shortening  the  chief  laterals  it  is  not  desirable 
to  remove  all  the  small  shoots  from  the  main  branches. 
They  will  bear  the  first  fruit.  It  is  a  mistake,  usu- 
ally, in  pruning,  to  clear  away  all  the  little  shoots 
and  spurs  on  a  young  tree.  They  will  disappear  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  which  is  to  bear 
fruit  or  to  grow  leaves  to  strengthen  the  larger 
branches. 

3.  We  would  shorten  the  three  main  branches  to 
induce  them  to  branch  again  before  we  would  con- 
sider a  proper  form  secured. 

4.  Quince  trees  can  be  treated  about  as  apple 
trees  are. 

Nematodes  on  Tomato  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  tomato  roots  which  are 
covered  with  round  bodies  like  beads  on  a  string. 
They  are  taken  from  a  vine  four  months  old  which 
ad  quit  growing  and  only  bore  three  or  four  toma- 
oes.    Some  of  my  plants  were  attacked  soon  after 


they  were  transplanted  ;  others  not  until  they  were 
in  full  bearing.  In  fact,  the  vine  that  bore  the  most 
fruit  for  me  last  year  is  now  nearly  dead  from  the 
effects  of  this  root  disease.  Cabbages  put  where  in- 
fected tomato  vines  had  been  taken  out  are  free 
from  the  disease,  but  beets  were  infected  in  a  few 
weeks  and  make  very  little  growth.  Are  nematodes 
the  cause  of  this  abnormal  root  growth  ?  If  so,  is 
there  any  "  shorter  cut  "  to  get  rid  of  them  than  by 
the  starvation  process  ?  This  soil  is  very  shallow 
and  contains  some  alkali.  I  do  not  think  the  toma- 
toes had  an  excess  of  water  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
get  very  dry.  The  complaint  has  been  very  general 
here  that  the  tomatoes  have  failed  to  "  set  "  prop- 
erly. Some  attribute  this  falling  of  the  bloom  to  a 
fungus  which  is  supposed  to  attack  the  joint  in  the 
flower  stalk  or  stem.  Neither  Bordeaux  mixture 
nor  straight  bluestone  water  seems  to  have  any  ef- 
fect further  than  to  destroy  the  foliage  if  used  too 
strong. — Grower,  San  Diego. 

The  injury  to  the  tomato  roots  is  caused  by  nema- 
todes as  you  suspect.  The  latest  publication  on 
these  pests  is  Bulletin  55  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  which  can  be  had 
on  application  and  will  be  found  very  interesting. 
There  seems  to  be  little  hope  for  chemical  treatment 
of  the  soil  because,  to  kill,  the  agent  must  penetrate 
all  remaining  root  tissues  in  which  the  worms  may 
be  resting.  Some  vapor  like  carbon  bisulphide  in- 
jected into  the  soil  would  be  most  likely  to  do  this, 
but  to  dose  a  whole  field  with  this  seems  appalling. 
Starvation  by  fallowing  seems  most  promising,  es- 
pecially as  in  California  we  can  get  a  very  dry  con- 
dition for  a  long  period.  Drying  out  or  dessication 
is  the  easiest  way  to  kill  nematodes,  and  if  a  degree 
of  140°  Fahr.  can  be  had,  under  our  sun,  in  the  soil, 
that,  too,  will  aid  in  the  killing.  We  would  advise 
using  new  soil  for  the  crop  and  deep  plowing  of  the 
infested  ground,  leaving  the  land  as  loose  as  possible 
to  admit  heat  and  secure  drying  out.  Raking  off  and 
burning  all  roots  will  destroy  many  worms. 

Where  there  is  no  disease  present  the  failure  of 
tomato  blooms  to  set  is  generally  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  excessive.  When  the 
plant  is  pushed  with  too  much  water  it  will  not  set 
fruit.  It  spends  its  energy  in  riotous  growth  and 
bears  little  or  no  fruit.  In  the  moister  parts  of  the 
State  we  often  have  to  set  the  plants  late  to  allow 
surplus  water  to  escape. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  and  Tennant. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  Imperiale 
Epineuse  or  the  Tennant  prune  is  suitable  for  low 
land  about  Santa  Rosa  and  if  either  of  the  above  are 
equal  in  sugar  and  bearing  to  the  French  petite 
prune.  I  have  seventeen  acres  of  light  adobe  and 
my  neighbor  has  the  same  kind  of  land  set  with  the 
French  prune,  four  years  old,  strong  and  vigorous. 
I  want  to  plant  my  own  and  I  want  the  most  pro- 
ductive, largest  and  best  marketable  prune  that  can 
be  produced. — Progress,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Imperiale  Epineuse  is  close  to  the  French 
prune  in  sugar;  the  Tennant  has  not  half  as  much 
sugar.  It  is  merely  a  large  plum  and  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  prune,  as  we  use  the  word.  The 
Imperiale  Epineuse  is  very  large  and  consequently 
dries  much  more  slowly  than  the  French.  In  regions 
of  late  ripening  or  where  early  rains  are  usual,  it 
may  still  be  a  question  whether  the  smaller  fruit 
may  not  be  safer  unless  a  large,  early  ripening  prune, 
like  Mr.  Burbank's  new  Sugar  prune,  may  be 
finished  up  while  the  weather  is  still  warm  and  dry. 
This  is  a  question  which  will  probably  soon  be  de- 
monstrated by  experience. 

Dilatory  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  several  Bellefleur  and 
Lawver  trees  that  have  been  out  seven  years,  but 
are  not  bearing.  They  are  healthy  and  make  a  fine 
growth  every  year,  have  been  pruned  and  taken  care 
of  the  same  as  other  varieties  that  are  now  yielding 
fruit ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  larger  and  finer 
trees.  There  are  a  few  more  fruit  buds  this  year 
than  usual,  but  not  enough  to  amount  to  anything. 
They  grow  in  heavy  land  and  right  among  other 
varieties  that  yield  well. — Grower,  Lompoc. 

You  will  have  to  be  patient  with  the  dilatory 
trees  ;  they  will  bear  freely  enough  presently.  They 
are  in  a  good  place  and  are  growing  too  vigorously 
to  fruit  well.  You  have  increased  their  disposition 
to  do  this  by  the  regular  winter  pruning.  They  are 
making  too  much  new  wood  and  pruning  induces 
them  to  make  more.  Just  stop  pruning ;  let  them 
go  uncut  this  winter  and  you  will  probably  have  a 
full  set  of  fruit  buds  next  fall.  The  reason  why  these 
varieties  are  dilatory  and  the  others  precocious  can- 


not be  explained.  It  rests  in  the  habits  of  the  varie- 
ties ;  it  simply  is  so,  and  the  trees  must  be  treated 
according  to  their  disposition. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Jan.  16,  1899. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 


Rain  has  fallen  in  all  sections  of  the  State  during 
the  week,  and  in  some  portions  of  northern  Califor- 
nia the  precipitation  has  been  very  heavy.  Farmers 
now  seem  confident  that  good  crops  will  be  raised 
this  season,  and  are  putting  in  a  large  acreage  of 
grain.  Early  sown  grain  and  pasturage  are  already 
showing  the  effects  of  the  increased  moisture.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  are  progressing,  except  in  those 
sections  where  heavy  rains  have  retarded  this  work. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal,  except  in 
the  mountain  regions,  where  unusually  cold  weather 
has  prevailed.  The  high  winds  of  the  9th  and  10th 
caused  but  little  damage  in  the  farming  sections. 

Santa  Clara.— Rain  fell  the  greater  part  of  the  week  and  good 
crops  are  assured.  Stock  is  suffering  from  cold  weather  and  lack  of 
pasturage. 

Butte. — Rainfall  at  Thermalito  for  week  ending  14th,  3.15;  total 
for  season,  9  96. 

Yuba.— Rain  fell  every  day  from  the  9th  to  the  14th.  Weather 
warmer.   Feed  and  grain  growing  rapidly. 

Colusa.— For  the  week  ending  13th  3.09  inches  of  rain  fell  at 
Grand  Island. 

Yolo.— Steady  rains  during  week.  The  ground  is  well  soaked 
and  plowing  and  seeding  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  ground  per- 
mits. 

Sacramento.— Heavy  southeast  gale  on  the  9th  and  ;oth.  with 
rain;  some  damage  to  trees  and  oranges.  The  ground  is  now 
thoroughly  soaked. 

Solano.— Th  ■  rainfall  for  the  season  up  to  14th,  is  nearly  7.0U 
inches.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  raising  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  the  refinery  at  Crockett. 

El  Dorado.— Abundance  of  rain  for  farmers,  but  not  enough  for 
miners.    Very  little  grain  sown. 

Plumas  — Precipitation  at  Greenville  during  the  first  eleven  days 
days  of  January,  5  64. 

San  Joaquin.— Rainfall  ample  for  present  needs.  Early  grain 
looking  well,  and  grass  starting.  A  large  crop  of  beets  will  be 
raised. 

Calaveras -•  At  Mil'on  2.42  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  week 
ending  14th;  total  for  the  season  9  59.  Feed  will  be  plentiful  if 
weather  becomes  warmer. 

Stanislaus. — Large  acreage  of  grain  already  in,  and  more  will  be 
put  in.  Green  feed  has  started.  The  recent  rain  has  restored  con- 
fidence among  farmers. 

Merced.— Continued  wet  weather  has  retarded  farm  work,  but  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  grain  is  looking  well,  with  prospect  of 
good  crops. 

Madera.— Rainfall  at  Sharon  1.47.  Grain  is  growing  rapidly  and 
pasturage  improving. 

Fresno  — Recent  rains  have  improved  all  crop  prospects.  Feed  is 
coming  up  and  grain  growing  rapidly.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing.   Acreage  reing  increased. 

Tulare.— Good  rains  during  the  week.  Seeding  progressing  and 
much  grain  being  sown. 

Kings  —The  soil  is  now  in  good  condition  for  seeding.  Over  0.50 
inch  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  Green  feed  will  soon  be 
abundant. 

Kern  —About  0.75  rain  fell  during  the  week,  and  was  followed  by 
warm  weather.   Grain  and  feed  are  growing  rapidly. 

Sonoma.— Unusually  heavy  rain  fell  at  Peach'land  on  the  10th. 
Water  iD  wells  increasing.  Total  rainfall  for  season  at  Healdsburg, 
13.33.   Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly. 

Napa.— Heavy  rains  during  the  week.  Plowing  and  seeding  will 
commence  with  settled  weather,    frospects  good  for  large  crops. 

Contra  Costa.— Up  to  the  12th  the  rainfall  at  Antioch  amounted 
to  4 .82  for  the  season.  Seeding  completed;  acreage  larger  than  any 
previous  year. 

alameda.— In  Livermore  valley  the  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  to 
start  feed  and  grain,  and  the  creeks  are  better  supplied  with  water 
than  at  any  time  since  1897. 

Santa  Cruz.— At  Sania  Cruz  the  rainfall  for  the  week  was  4.32, 
and  7.91  since  Jan.  1st.'  Grain  and  feed  making  good  growth.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  will  be  resumed  soon. 

San  Benito  —Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly  since  late  rains. 
Seeding  in  progress. 

Monterey.— Rainfall  since  Jan  1st  at  King's  City  nearly  3  inches. 
Crop  prospects  were  never  better. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grain  and  grass  coming  up.  Planting  pro- 
gressing. Rainfall  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for  week,  3.00;  at  Arroyo 
Grande,  2.15;  Paso  Robles,  2.95    Heavy  wind  on  the  10th. 

Santa  Barbara.— Rainfall  for  week  at  Santa  Barbara,  3.55;  at 
Surf,  1  91.  Green  feed  shows  great  improvement.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing commenced. 

Ventura —Rainfall  at  Santa  Paula  for  week,  2.85.  Plowing  and 
seeding  commenced.   Prospects  good  for  large  crops. 

Los  Angeles  — OraDge  crop  of  Pomona  is  heavy  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. Rainfall  for  the  week  nearly  3  inches,  and  good  crops  may  be 
expected.   Plowing  and  seeding  commenced    Weather  warmer. 

San  Bernardino —Rain  revived  trees  and  will  start  vegetation. 
Oranges  will  also  be  benefited. 

Orange.— Grain  and  grass  greatly  benellted  by  the  rains.  Good 
crop  prospects. 

San  Diego.— The  rainfall  varied  from  1  50  in  the  valleys  to  4.50  in 
the  mountains  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  Grain  and  grass  are 
making  good  growth. 

Eureka  Summary.— Continuous  heavy  rains  made  bottom  lands 
too  wet  for  plowing.  Growth  of  early  sown  grain  much  retarded,  in 
some  sections  materially  damaged. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Last  rain  generous;  fell  steadily; 
gently  saturated  ground  well  down.  Plowing  and  seeding  progress- 
ing. Grass  coming  up.  Early  grain  growing  finely.  Irrigation  de- 
ferred several  weeks. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  mm 
Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature tor  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

17  50 

21  09 

Red  Bluff  

1  76 

13  01 

6  B0 

12  81 

32 

58 

1  24 

7.85 

5  22 

9  58 

38 

58 

0.90 

7.67 

5  09 

11  45 

42 

57 

0  28 

3.72 

2.29 

5  25 

38 

60 

0.01 

1.59 

12 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo  

0  56 

6  92 

2  52 

10  82 

32 

70 

0  38 

2  88 

3  77 

7  91 

40 

78 

0  32 

3  41 

2  94 

4  37 

44 

66 

T 

1  33 

1  02 

2  51 

34 

72 

♦Reports  missing  .since  Monday  P.  U. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

California   Work   in    Protecting  Fruits 
From  Frost. 

By  E.  L.  KOKTHENof  Riverside,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Redlands. 

Occurrence  of  Frost. — It  is  a  long-established  fact 
that  the  best  and  most  highly-flavored  oranges  (es- 
pecially the  Washington  Navels),  are  produced  in 
localities  where  the  temperature  during  the  winter 
often  reaches  the  danger  point.  Also  that  the  best 
orange  groves  in  southern  California  are  always  in 
danger  from  injjry  which  might  occur  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  April  15  of  any  year;  although  mmy  groves 
have  never  yet  been  visited  by  this,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  orange  grower.  While  there  are  local- 
ities in  every  section  that  are  now  considered  frost- 
less,  the  combinations  are  continually  changing,  and 
groves  heretofore  considered  exempt,  are  visited  by 
injurious  frosts;  so  that  all  orange  growers  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  frost  protection. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  a  scientific 
manner  the  causes  leading  to  cold  waves,  if  we  were 
able  to  do  so,  nor  the  principles  involved  in  the 
various  methods  adopted,  nor  yet  a  detailed  account 
of  the  methods  that  have  been  tried — subjects  so  ably 
treated  by  W.  H.  Hammon  in  his  bulletin — but  to 
give  the  results  of  some  actual  experiments  made 
and  lessons  learned  from  actual  experience  in  the 
field.  I  will  add,  however,  that  in  these  experiments 
we  found  theories  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  lead 
to  tests  which  often  upset  our  theories,  but  finally 
brought  out  the  facts. 

The  Use  of  Oil  Pots. — It  is  some  years  since  the 
Everest  R  incho  and  others  began  the  use  oil  pots 
with  marked  success,  but  it  never  became  general, 
because  of  the  unwillingness  to  take  so  much  trouble, 
the  cost  and  the  objectionable  sooty  smoke.  But 
with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  our  trees,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  tree  barriers  preventing  the  steady 
flow  of  cold  air  down  the  siopes,  and  possibly  a  series 
of  unusual  extremes  of  weather,  the  injury  from 
frost  has  become  more  common  throughout  the 
orange-growing  section,  and  groves  once  profitable, 
became  a  source  of  expense  to  many,  causing  a  much 
wider  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  much  more  gen- 
eral eff  jrt  to  find  an  effectual  and  inexpensive  means 
of  warding  off  low  temperatures. 

Wire  Baskets. — Mr.  Edward  Copley  made  the  next 
substantial  step  in  advance,  in  experimenting  with 
wire  baskets,  filled  with  kindling  wood  and  coal,  hung 
on  iron  rods  stuck  in  the  ground  between  the  trees, 
or  hung  in  the  branches  by  a  strand  of  wire.  This 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  economical 
of  outlay  and  labor,  and  also  the  most  unobjection- 
able method  yet  invented. 

A  Year  of  Experiments. — In  the  winter  of  '96-'97 
quite  a  number  of  isolated  growers  tried  this  method 
with  results  satisfactory  to  themselves,  but  there 
were  many  who,  under  the  advice  of  scientific  ex- 
perts, bad  much  more  faith  in  those  schemes  which 
worked  on  the  principle  of  raising  the  dew  point  by 
adding  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  As  a  result,  in 
the  fall  of  '97,  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  orchard 
were  provided  with  a  supply  of  cheap  straw  for 
smudging;  others  put  in  evaporating  pans  and  steam 
boilers.  Wright  Bros.,  who  have  the  latter  plant 
assure  me  that  they  had  definite  results  of  3°  rise  in 
temperature,  every  time  they  fired  their  boilers,  but 
acknowledge  the  expense  to  be  too  great  for  the 
plant. 

During  November  of  that  year  the  Riverside  Hor- 
ticultural Club  appointed  a  committee  to  make  field 
experiments,  and  if  possible  arrive  at  some  facts 
from  the  chaos  of  ODinions  that  were  then  abroad. 
J.  H.  Reed,  E.  W.  Holmes,  Prof.  E.  A.  Zombro.  J 
W.  Martin  and  the  writer  composed  the  committee. 

On  the  night  of  December  5  the  climatic  conditions 
being  favorable  for  the  experiments,  and  having  pro- 
vided a  quantity  of  tested  thermometers,  secured  the 
aid  of  some  twenty  observers  and  other  helpers,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  following  growers:  Arthur 
Everest,  Prof.  Farnham,  Alexander  Grant,  Edward 
Copley  and  Dr.  Baird,  in  whose  groves  the  experi- 
ments were  to  be  conducted,  and  who  had  kindly 
donated  the  material  for  burning,  we  took  our  allot- 
ted stations  for  the  night's  work. 

The  first  fires  were  lit  on  the  Everest  rancho  at  2 
a.  M.,  and  the  others  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  29°  Fahr.,  when  firing  be- 
gan, both  at  the  colder  part  of  the  Everest  place, 
and  on  the  Farnham  place  ad  joining,  southwest.  The 
draft  of  cold  air  (for  there  is  no  real  wind  on  these 
cold  nights,  a  puff  of  wind  always  raising  the  tem- 
perature rapidly),  was  from  the  east  to  west,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  so  on  all  occasions  when  real 
danger  is  apprehended;  though  the  exact  direction 
may  be  deflected  by  the  contour  of  the  slope  and 
other  local  causes,  the  drift  is  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast. 

The  Results. — We  builded  better  than  we  knew,  for 
we  afterward  found  that  our  experiments  were  so 
located  as  to  best  demonstrate  the  value  of  cumula- 


tive firing.  Stretching  as  they  did  from  east  to  west 
over  a  territory  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  the 
draft  from  the  extreme  east  was  carried  over  the 
lower  ground  to  the  west,  and  a  very  marked  in- 
crease of  temperature  was  found  to  exist  to  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  line  of  operations,  reversing  the 
natural  order,  as  all  previous  observations  tend  to 
expect  a  lower  temperature  at  the  western  end. 

Vapor  Too  Fleeting. — To  the  extreme  east  was  a 
block  of  six  acres,  equipped  with  Mr.  Grant's  evap- 
orating pans,  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary theoretical  quantity  of  vapor  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature the  desired  amount.  On  this  place  no 
visible  results  were  obtained.  The  vapor  was  found 
to  rise  high  above  the  trees,  and  drifted  off  with  the 
cold  current.  Possibly  a  large  area  of  hundreds  of 
acres  so  equipped  would  do  the  required  work,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  night  that  a  grower  with 
five  or  ten  or  more  acres  could  save  his  fruit.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  large  hopper  constructed  on  a  sled 
wherein  wet  straw  was  burned,  only,  perhaps,  to  a 
less  degree.  This  device  was  that  of  Mr.  Priestley 
Hall,  tried  on  the  ranch  southwest  of  the  Farnham 
place. 

Straight  Heat  Widely  Effective. — Mr.  Grant  also  had 
ten  acres  of  orchard  immediately  below  the  above 
equipped  with  coal  baskets,  twenty  to  the  acre. 
Here  the  observations  showed  an  increase  of  from 
2°  to  3°  over  temperature  outside  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fires,  throughout  the  night  —  a  very 
satisfactory  result,  for  it  is  seldom  in  our  best 
orange-growing  sections  that  the  margin  between 
danger  and  safety  is  more  than  3°.  Similar  results 
were  secured  on  the  Copley  ranch,  80  rods  north, 
where  less  than  fifteen  baskets  to  the  acre  were 
burning. 

The  Dr.  Baird  place  lay  west  of  the  Grant  ten, 
between  it  and  the  Everest  place;  here  quantities  of 
wet  straw  was  burned  with  results  satisfactory  to 
the  owner,  although  we  have  no  records  of  tempera- 
tures on  the  ranch.  One  record  was  taken  on  the 
road  in  front  of  the  place  at  Gam,  when  the  ther- 
mometers to  the  extreme  east  recorded  24°,  the  rec- 
ord showed  27°  as  a  result  of  the  drift  from  the  Grant 
place,  and  a  degree  warmer  than  the  record  taken  at 
the  same  hour  near  the  center  of  the  place  among  the 
baskets,  showing  that  your  neighbors  may  possibly 
get  more  benefit  than  you  do — a  gratifying  result  to 
find  that  in  looking  after  your  own  interests  you  may 
be  a  benefactor  to  your  neighbor,  too,  a  suggestion 
which  we  hope  will  cause  no  one  to  depend  upon  a 
neighbor  to  save  his  crop,  as  the  neighbor  might 
oversleep  himself,  or  in  some  other  way  fail  to  look 
after  his  own  interest.  Besides  the  larger  area  cov- 
ered by  these  fires  the  more  marked  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  the  effort.  Many  of  us  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  otherwise  unaccountable  escape  from  injury 
by  Riverside  growers  on  the  two  coldest  nights  last 
winter,  when  lower  average  temperatures  were  re- 
ported from  all  over  southern  California,  was  due  to 
the  effect  of  many  thousands  of  fires  burning  in  our 
valley,  the  temperature  changing,  as  it  did,  for  the 
better,  after  firing  was  begun. 

The  Flow  of  Cold  Air. — On  the  Everest  rancho 
there  was  a  block  of  several  acres  covered  with  lath 
screens.  Under  this  shelter  there  was  an  invariable 
rise  of  temperature  of  about  3°,  showing  its  un- 
doubted value.  But  here,  too,  the  expense  per  acre 
is  too  great  to  make  it  practicable. 

Mr.  Everest  also  had  a  staff  arranged  whereby  we 
might  measure  the  temperature  at  the  height  of  50 
feet,  and  it  was  found  to  be  warmer  at  that  height, 
after  many  tests,  on  many  nights  when  there  was  no 
breeze,  by  an  average  of  8°.  On  the  other  hand  tests 
were  made  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Grant's  grove  among 
the  burning  baskets  at  the  tops  of  the  seedling  trees, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  found  to  be  2°  cooler  than 
at  the  ground,  reversing  the  order  as  found  by  the 
other  observations  where  there  were  no  fires. 

In  comparing  the  lowest  temperatures  taken  be 
yond  the  eastern  end  of  the  territory  under  fire,  with 
that  of  the  west  end,  we  found  it  to  be  all  of  5°  on  the 
lowest  ground,  a  surprising  result,  as  on  all  similar 
occasions  the  lowest  ground  has  been  found  to  be  the 
coldest  when  not  under  fire:  a  high  tribute  to  the 
value  of  cumulative  firing. 

Many  Small  Fires  Best  of  All. — It  has  been  said 
that  the  use  of  dry  heat  is  too  much  like  "  heating 
all  outdoors,"  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  natural  con- 
clusion to  jump  at,  if  not  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  our  cold,  frosty  nights  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  a  strata  of  cold  air  flowing  like  a  stream 
from  high  ground  to  the  low,  above  which  warmer 
temperatures  prevail.  This  cold  air  being  heavier 
than  the  warmer  air,  there  is  considerable  pressure 
on  the  surface.  Large  fires  would  cut  holes,  as  it 
were,  through  this  strata,  and  let  the  heat  up  into 
the  higher  altitudes,  and  do  comparatively  little 
good,  but  numerous  small  fires  such  as  the  baskets 
produce  radiate  their  heat  into  the  space  nearest  to 
them,  without  creating  strong  upward  draughts, 
so  that  instead  of  heating  all  outside  we  are  simply 
heating  the  lower  strata  of  air  and  damaging  frosts 
are  prevented. 

Conclusions. — It  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  much 
frost  oranges  will  stand.  It  is  an  undisputed  point 
that  a  freezing  temperature  may  be  maintained  for 


hours  at  a  time,  without  its  penetrating  the  rind  of 
an  orange  exposed  to  it,  if  ripe.  But  just  where  the 
danger  point  is  to  be  found  is  a  question  still  under 
dispute.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  put  the  extreme 
limit  at  24°  for  ripe,  and  26°  for  immature  fruit  for 
short  exposures  only,  after  hours  of  cold  weather. 
Others  place  it  higher. 

These  experiments  were  followed  up  in  our  own 
orchards  throughout  the  year,  and  even  better  re- 
sults were  often  obtained.  The  committee  has  been 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  straw 
smudge  and  coal  baskets,  but  have  practically 
agreed  that  the  basket  is  the  most  practical  method 
available.  The  straw  was  found  to  be  rather  un- 
wieldy, and  required  much  more  attention  than  the 
baskets,  an  important  matter,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  intelligent  help  at  such  times. 

It  is  found  that  windbreaks  running  east  and 
west  are  beneficial,  as  the  trees  on  either  side  of  such 
shelters  are  always  found  in  better  condition  after  a 
freeze  than  those  farther  away.  Oq  the  other  hand, 
while  a  windbreak  running  north  and  south  may  be 
good,  for  the  man  to  the  west,  it  forms  a  pool  of 
cold  air  on  the  east  of  the  barrier,  preventing  the 
cold  air  from  flowing  off.  A  block  of  large  trees 
west  of  smaller  ones  will  have  the  same  effect. 
Such  pools  may  be  readily  drained  out  by  brush  fires 
or  coal  baskets  concentrated  in  the  lowest  point. 

Prof.  Hammon  suggests  that,  with  municipal  aid, 
cold  air  drains  might  be  constructed  at  intervals  to 
allow  the  cold  currents  free  passage,  thus  saving 
many  localities  from  the  odium  of  being  a  "  cold 
neck  of  the  woods." 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  with  proper  co- 
operation, there  is  no  need  of  any  fruit  or  trees 
being  injured  in  any  but  the  most  unfavorable  loca- 
tions, where  they  have  no  business  to  be  in  the 
orange  business. 

Renovating  Old  or  Unprofitable  Orchards. 


Hy  Leonard  Coates  at  the  Farmers'  lnstilure  at  Napa. 

Orchards  may  become  unprofitable  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  or  may  never  have  borne  a  profitable 
crop,  though  of  mature  age.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes,  and  to 
suggest  some  of  the  methods  of  improvement. 

Age  of  Fruit  Trees. — Orchards  necessarily  will  get 
old,  but  not  necessarily  unprofitable,  unless  they 
have  reached  the  natural  limit  of  life,  and  therefore 
die  of  old  age.  Man  is  allowed  "  three  score  years 
and  ten,"  and,  according  to  some,  if  he  live  on  fruit 
and  nuts  and  distilled  water,  he  will  easily  climb 
over  the  100  mark.  Fruit  trees,  however,  have  no 
definite,  clearly  defined  time  of  existence,  being  in 
the  hands  of  those  greedy,  avaricious  and  ignorant 
persons  who  call  themselves  fruit  growers.  We  must 
plead  guilty  to  all  these  terms,  for  do  we  not  risk 
the  health  and  very  life  of  the  tree  trying  to  get 
from  it  a  few  pounds  more  than  it  can  well  bear,  and 
by  giving  it  nothing  in  return,  and,  as  scarcely  two 
growers  have  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  care  and  treatment,  must  not  this  be  due 
largely  to  ignorance  ? 

Rejuvenation. — An  orchard  that  is  old,  the  bark  on 
the  trees  rough  and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen, 
the  fruit  small  and  almost  worthless,  may  be  re- 
newed, provided  the  main  trunk  is  in  a  reasonably 
healthy  condition.  The  bark  should  be  scraped,  and 
the  main  body  and  limbs  washed  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potash. 

In  the  case  of  apple,  pear,  plum  or  cherry  trees, 
the  tops  should  be  sawn  off  as  low  as  possible  to  be 
just  above  the  bottom  forks,  and  grafted.  Plenty  of 
grafts  should  be  put  in,  of  the  same  variety  unless 
it  is  desired  to  change  to  some  other.  The  trunk 
and  branches  exposed  on  the  south  and  west  must 
be  kept  well  shaded,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  one  or 
more  branches  that  the  shock  be  not  too  severe.  A 
peach  tree,  however,  will  throw  out  a  multitude  of 
shoots  when  the  top  is  removed,  and  these  shoots 
may  be  thinned  out,  some  being  left  to  form  a  new 
head,  or  they  may  be  budded  the  following  summer 
with  any  other  variety  of  peach,  apricot  or  some  va- 
rieties of  plum  and  prune.  This  method  is  generally 
preferable  to  grafting  an  old  peach  tree;  the  same 
remarks  applying  to  the  almond. 

Protecting  Wounds.  —  Wherever  large  limbs  are 
sawn,  or  where  the  wood  is  otherwise  exposed,  a 
paint  or  wax  should  be  at  once  applied  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  weather.  "Prince's  Metallic"  is 
often  used,  but  is  the  poorest  of  all  paints  for  this 
purpose;  wax  is  expensive,  and  will  crack  if  not 
mixed  exactly  right.  Experiments  were  recently 
made  at  one  of  the  Eastern  agricultural  stations, 
and  results  noted.  It  was  shown  that  lead  and  oil 
was  the  best  preservative,  and  also  that  limbs  sawn 
and  the  surface  left  rough  did  not  check  so  soon  as 
those  which  had  been  pared  smooth  with  a  knife. 

Renewal  of  Soil. — The  soil  in  such  an  orchard  may 
also  need  renewing,  but  where  there  is  an  annual 
rank  growth  of  weeds  plowed  in,  barnyard  manure, 
unless  it  has  been  well  composted,  is  of  little  use,  as 
both  nitrogen  and  humus  are  obtained  at  plowing 
time.    Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  more  likely 
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to  be  needed,  but  the  expense  of  either  makes  the 
possibility  of  profit  rather  problematical. 

Liming. — Our  moist  and  heavy  valley  soils  may 
often  be  improved  by  liming.  Lime,  newly  slacked, 
sweetens  the  soil,  which  often  becomes  sour  by  very 
excess  of  humus.  Lime  acts  mechanically  in  the  soil 
by  disintegrating  its  component  parts,  by  admitting 
oxygen  and  lightening  the  soil,  which  thus  becomes 
warmer,  and  it  also  liberates  plant  food.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  free  use  of  lime  for  a  season  or 
two  might  lessen  the  disease  known  as  "  gumming  " 
of  cherry  and  other  stone  fruit  trees,  which  seems  to 
be  caused  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 

Better  Varieties. — Orchards  are  unprofitable  for  a 
number  of  reasons;  unsuitable  soil  or  location,  bad 
drainage,  poor  culture,  or  bad  pruning:  obviously  to 
improve  any  such  it  would  be  necessary  to  "  reno- 
vate "  the  owner,  which  is  a  task  the  writer  would 
not  undertake. 

Where  the  trees  are  fairly  healthy,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  poor  or  unsuited  the  locality,  the 
trees  may  be  budded  or  grafted  with  every  chance  of 
success.  Apart  from  the  operation  of  either  of  these 
methods,  the  details  of  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
understood  by  all  fruit  growers,  the  choice  of  vari- 
eties to  render  remunerative  a  hitherto  unprofit- 
able orchard,  is  a  question  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  Varieties  are  constantly  being  improved; 
our  neighbor,  Luther  Burbank,  every  year  gives  us 
some  fruits  which  are  improvements  on  all  so  far 
known,  and  while  it  should  be  our  aim  to  have  the 
best,  it  is  impracticable  to  do  so,  as  much  as  we 
would  wish.  There  are  certain  stardard  varieties 
which  never  seem  to  go  out  of  fashion,  such  as  a 
Bartlett  pear,  an  Orange  Cling  or  Early  Crawford 
peach,  a  French  prune,  and  a  Bellflower  apple.  It 
is,  therefore,  always  safe  to  bud  or  graft  with  any  of 
these,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  Cling,  there  be- 
ing so  many  of  that  name  which  have  different 
habits,  it  would  be  important,  in  this  locality,  to 
select  buds  from  bearing  trees  near  by,  which  have 
made  a  good  record  as  to  bearing  and  exemption 
from  curl-leaf. 

The  Prune. — With  the  prune  there  is  also  some 
confusion.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  years  our  Petite 
or  French  prune  is  found  too  small,  that  fact  being 
largely  due  to  the  opinion  generally  acted  upon  that 
the  tree  requires  no  pruning.  Consequently  most 
prune  orchards  possess  a  maximum  of  top  to  a  mini- 
mum of  root;  the  latter  having  had  several  very  se- 
vere prunings  in  the  nursery,  and  the  former  none 
at  all.  However,  some  larger  prunes  of  similar  type 
have  been  introduced,  notably  the  Imperiale 
d'Epineuse  and  the  Clairac  Mammoth  (being  prac- 
tically the  same  thing),  and  the  Splendor,  a  creation 
of  Luther  Burbank's. 

All  of  these  graft  and  bud  well  on  peach,  almond 
or  plum  stock,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  every  prune 
orchard  should  be  of  them. 

Robe  de  Sergeant. — The  Robe  de  Sergeant  is  a  dif- 
ferent type,  not  uniting  with  any  but  plum,  but  the 
fruit  of  which  is  unexcelled  in  both  quality  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Plum  trees  on  peach  root  grafted  with  this  variety 
bear  well,  and  make  an  unusually  fine  tree.  It  also 
unites  well  with  the  Kelsey  Japan  and  other  Japan- 
ese varieties,  where  the  French  or  Petite  will  not 
thrive. 

The  subject  in  detail  is  a  large  one — almost  end- 
less— but  where  a  tree  is  healthy,  it  need  not  be  un- 
profitable; the  drawback  of  age  or  unsuitableness  of 
variety  may  be  overcome,  but  the  grower  must  al- 
ways remember  that  size  and  quality  alone  will  pay, 
and  that  his  trees  may  not  be  overtaxed  with  im- 
punity. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

A  Plea  for  Thoroughbred  Poultry. 

By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford.  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  that 
place. 

In  response  to  your  request  to  prepare  a  paper,  I 
chose  the  subject,  "Thoroughbred  Poultry."  If 
there  is  anything  that  we  are  directly  interested  in 
and  attached  to,  it  is  the  breeding  of  purebred  fowls. 
I  will  go  back  to  my  boyhood  days,  when,  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  I  spent  the  first  money  that  I  ever 
earned  for  a  single  bird.  It  was  in  Connecticut,  my 
native  State.  I  worked  for  my  uncle  several  days, 
and  he  paid  me  12  cents  per  day,  and  when  he  paid 
me  I  purchased  with  the  money  a  Cochin  China  cock- 
erel. I  secured  the  bird,  went  home  to  my  father's 
after  dark,  and  placed  the  bird  in  the  coop  with  my 
father's  fowls.  I  took  his  rooster  out  and  secreted 
him  in  an  adjoining  coop.  My  father  always  (in  those 
days)  shut  the  door  of  his  chicken  house,  and  in  the 
morning  opened  the  door  and  fed  his  fowls.  In  the 
morning,  when  my  father  started  for  his  chicken- 
feeding  work,  I  followed,  unobserved  by  him,  and 
secreted  myself  in  an  adjoining  building  to  watch 
the  feeding.  The  newly  purchased  fowl  came  out. 
My  father  looked  at  him.    He  had  never  seen  a 


rooster  like  that  before.  He  said  to  himself,  "  That 
is  some  of  Elias'  work,  I  guess."  I  got  back  to  the 
house  before  my  father  did,  but  when  he  came  in  I 
had  to  explain.  It  pleased  him,  for  he  admired 
fowls.  The  chicken  was  imported  from  China  and 
was  very  large,  and  when  grown  could  eat  corn  from 
the  top  of  a  flour  barrel. 

An  Old  Believer  in  Thoroughbreds. — I  have  always, 
since  that  time,  owned  some  variety  of  pure  bred 
fowls.  Captain  Gates,  the  man  who  imported  the 
first  Leghorn  fowls  from  Italy  to  America,  knowing 
my  love  for  fowls,  made  me  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
them.  I  afterward  purchased  from  a  sea  captain 
that  had  imported  them  from  France,  some  Houdan, 
or  as  they  were  then  called,  French  chickens.  To  go 
back  to  my  boyhood  days,  I  will  say  that  there  were 
very  few  breeds  of  thoroughbred  fowls  kept,  and 
very  few  were  the  people  who  kept  them.  No  branch 
of  live  stock  growing  is  so  attractive  to  a  large 
number  of  people  as  poultry  growing.  The  number 
of  those  who  pursue  this  occupation  in  an  amateur 
way,  without  much  regard  as  to  whether  it  is  profit- 
able or  not,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  they  find  in 
it  is  very  large,  and  the  enjoyment  which  its  devotees 
find  in  watching  the  birds,  studying  their  habits  and 
seeking  to  perfect  them  along  the  line  of  certain 
ideals,  is  usually  keen. 

Poidtry  Progress. — The  progress  of  the  industry 
has  been  steadily  onward,  and  now  we  have  breeds 
in  abundance  suitable  for  every  possible  purpose 
fitting  in  with  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm- 
er's wife,  who  are  desirous  of  producing  large  quan- 
tities of  eggs  and  meat  profitably  as  well  as  those  of 
the  fancier,  who  desires  breeds  upon  which  he  can 
exert  his  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  which  furnish  him 
an  object  upon  which  to  pleasantly  spend  his  leisure 
hours.  With  the  wide  range  of  breeds  both  in  pur- 
pose in  fancy  development  and  in  the  plainer  charac- 
teristics of  daily  usefulness  no  one  seeking  poultry 
to  meet  his  own  special  purpose  need  be  at  fault.  If 
he  wants  fine  stock  of  the  highest  prize  winning 
quality  he  can  get  it;  if  he  wants  plainer  fowls  that 
are  to  be  meat  producers  either  as  friers,  broilers  or 
roasters  ;  or  with  egg  producing  capacity  of  the 
highest  kind,  he  can  get  them.  There  is  a  breed  for 
every  circumstauce  and  for  every  environment,  and 
the  poultry  keeper  who  will  study  breeds  carefully 
can  always  find  a  kind  that  will  almost  exactly  meet 
his  wants. 

Direct  Value  of  the  Thoroughbreds. — If  you  desire 
large  size,  massive  frames  and  imposing  appearance, 
select  the  Brahma,  Cochin  or  Langshan;  when  your 
preference  is  for  egg  production  the  Leghorns  or 
Minorcas  are  the  most  popular.  For  general  utility 
both  for  eggs  and  table  use  none  are  equal  to  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans  and  Wyandottes.  There 
is  a  very  popular  error  to  the  effect  that  mongrel 
or  common  fowls  will  surpass  any  pure  breeds  as  re- 
gards useful  qualities.  When  the  farmer  says  he 
cannot  afford  to  keep  thoroughbred  fowls,  as  they 
are  delicate,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  It  is  false  doctrine — absolutely  false.  There 
is  not  in  this  State  a  commercial  poultry  farm  de- 
voted either  to  marketing  poultry  or  eggs  upon 
which  are  used  anything  but  thoroughbred  fowls — 
not  one.  The  men  that  have  their  money  invested 
in  poultry  as  a  business  shun  the  scrub.  They  know 
they  would  go  into  bankruptcy  with  the  mongrel. 
There  is  no  foolishness  about  the  matter  with  them. 
It  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  business.  This 
fact  alone  ought  to  convince  the  farmers  and  all 
others  that  the  thoroughbred  fowl  alone  is  the  profit- 
able commercial  fowl. 

Hardiness  of  Thoroughbreds. — This  claim  that  thor- 
oughbred fowls  are  of  delicate  health  because  they 
are  thoroughbred  is  one  grade  below  pure  moon- 
shine; it  is  starshine.  The  men  who  make  this  claim 
simply  get  things  badly  mixed.  They  charge  up 
against  the  word  thoroughbred  with  as  much  energy 
as  the  rough  riders  did  against  the  defenses  of  San- 
tiago. They  charge  up  against  the  word  thorough- 
bred all  sorts  of  mismanagement,  bad  quarters, 
wrong  feeding,  poor  selection.  They  charge  up  the 
innocent  thoroughbred  fowl  with  all  the  ridiculous 
and  harmful  mistakes  of  their  ignorant  and  slothful 
owners. 

We  contend  that,  if  we  give  pure  bred  fowls 
proper  care,  they  will  prove  to  be  as  hardy  in 
every  respect  as  the  unsightly,  undersized,  less  pro- 
ductive and  less  profitable  scrub  can  possibly  be, 
and  we  are  willing  to  fight  it  out  in  that  line,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  take  to  set  aright  those  ad- 
vocates of  the  scrub  who  have  their  faces  set  toward 
the  past,  their  backs  to  the  future.  There  are 
reasons  for  this  peculiar  idea.  One  cause  lies  in  the 
general  neglect  to  enter  a  complaint  of  any  kind 
against  the  scrub,  the  mongrel,  the  common  farm 
fowls. 

Why  Does  the  Scrub  Survive  ? — No  record  is  kept 
of  the  good  deeds  or  bad  qualities  of  this  class  of 
fowls.  The  average  farmer's  wife  sets  300  eggs  and 
hatches  150  chickens.  In  the  coming  fall  she  mar- 
kets one-half  of  that  number;  the  rest  have  disap- 
peared. She  will  be  heard  to  remark  calmly  enough 
that  this  was  not  a  good  year  for  chickens.  The  un- 
educated, enthusiastic  beginner  with  thoroughbred 
poultry,  who  is  going  to  acquire  a  fortune  on  an  in- 
vestment of  a  few  dollars,  is  sure  to  blame  everybody 


and  everything  before  he  catches  sight  of  himself  in 
the  mirror  of  facts.  The  lack  is  in  thoroughbred 
men,  in  thorough-going,  sensible  methods.  This 
kind  of  men  get  there  with  what  ?  With  common 
fowls  ?    Not  much.    They  are  thoroughbreds. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  so-called  fancy 
chickens  are  not  practical  for  farm  poultry.  Fancy 
fowls  are  simply  the  best  of  their  kind  in  form  and 
feather,  and  there  are  fortunately  varieties  enough 
to  please  any  taste  and  to  fulfill  any  requirements. 
We  have  the  Asiatic  for  size,  the  Mediterranean 
class  for  eggs.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  given 
number  of  full-blooded  fowls  than  the  same  number 
of  common  ones,  and  the  profit  from  the  former  is 
much  greater.  True  the  cost  of  a  few  sittings  of 
eggs  or  choice  birds  would  involve  some  outlay,  but 
this  would  soon  be  returned  with  interest  by  the 
added  number  of  eggs  or  pounds  of  poultry  put  on 
the  market.  It  is  probably  true  that  on  every  farm 
where  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  proper  attention 
given  them,  the  returns  from  them  will  be  much 
greater  than  anything  else  representing  the  same 
invested  capital,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxury  of 
fresh  eggs,  broilers  and  roasters,  always  available 
for  the  farmer's  table. 

Why  Some  Fail  with  Poultry. — In  mercantile  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  all  other  professions,  nine  out  of  ten 
ventures  result  in  failure;  but  nine  out  of  ten  do  not 
as  a  rule  locate  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  It  is 
not  expected  that  every  one  who  engages  in  raising 
fancy  fowls  should  succeed.  We  contend  that,  where 
the  keeping  of  thoroughbred  poultry  results  in  fail- 
ure, the  same  or  a  greater  measure  of  failure  would 
have  resulted  if  scrubs  had  been  used.  The  fault 
generally  is  not  with  the  fowls,  but  with  the  owner, 
owing  to  mismanagement.  Do  not,  we  beg  of  you, 
progress  backwards  by  crossing  pure  bred  fowls. 
You  waste  two  good  fowls  in  this  way  and  get 
nothing  better.  It  would  take  years  before  you 
could  again  call  your  stock  thoroughbred  and  honor- 
ably sell  stock  and  eggs  as  such.  If  you  prefer  thor- 
oughbred, buy  stock  or  eggs  outright  and  start 
right.  Start  even  with  the  breeders  who  have 
spent  years  getting  their  stock  up  to  what  it  is. 
Help  build  up  its  industry;  do  not  waste  its  fruits. 
Perhaps  I  can  aid  some  new  beginner  so  he  can 
avoid  some  of  the  perplexing  features  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

First,  an  amateur  should  have  a  real  love  for 
the  business  and  he  should  have  the  organ  of  order 
well  developed.  No  slipshod  person  can  make  any 
business  profitable  or  even  pay  expenses.  I  would 
advise  you  to  read  poultry  literature  that  you  may 
get  advice  from  those  who  have  had  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
one  must  be  educated  in  his  profession  or  fall  behind 
in  the  procession. 

Greatness  of  the  Poultry  Interest. — Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  others  tell  you  that  poultry  raising  is  a 
small  business.  It  is  the  largest  agricultural  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  M.  H.  W.  Collingwood 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says,  in  an  article  written 
for  the  New  York  World,  that  "  the  great  American 
hen  in  1890  laid  $165,000,000  worth  of  eggs  and  the 
poultry  meat  sold  during  the  year  will  bring 
$125,000,000,"  which  gives  $290,000,000  as  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  earnings  of  Mrs.  American  Hen  for 
one  year  of  the  great  depression.  I  will  say  that 
Mrs.  American  Hen  is  one  of  our  most  useful  citi- 
zens. She  is  too  modest  at  times  to  cackle  over  her 
own  egg,  leaving  that  celebration  to  Mr.  American 
Rooster. 

Mrs.  American  Hen  has  been  quietly  paying  off 
mortgages,  driving  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  fur- 
nishing the  farmer's  wife  with  pin  money.  Let  the 
wide  awake  progressive  farmer  try  the  experiment 
of  raising  pure  bred  poultry  for  a  few  years  and  then 
compare  results  between  his  income  from  common 
fowls  and  purebreds.  I  will  pin  my  faith  to  thor- 
oughbred fowls  and  thoroughbred  people.  We  have 
proven  again  and  again  personally  that  thorough- 
bred poultry  may  be  made  a  great  help  to  many, 
and  that  even  our  own  labor  in  that  direction  has 
not  altogether  been  thrown  away. 

It  is  true  that  many  persons  cannot,  if  they  would, 
keep  fowls;  but  many  others  can,  and  hence  we  re- 
gard it  as  both  a  worthy  and  practicable  object  to 
spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  better  knowledge  of 
a  creature  which  seems  expressly  adapted  by  Provi- 
dence to  supply  the  very  best  animal  food  for 
man. 

An  Appeal. — Brother  farmer,  raise  better  fowls  ! 
For  one  moment  stop  and  look  at  those  miserable, 
scrubby,  sickly-looking  fowls  that  are  kept  for  sale 
in  your  local  market.  They  have  been  raised  by  the 
farmers  of  this  county.  There  are  eighty-four  va- 
rieties, as  I  remember,  of  chickens,  six  varieties  of 
turkeys,  eleven  varieties  of  ducks  and  seven  varie- 
ties of  geese  recognized  by  the  American  standard 
of  perfection.  You  certainly  can  find  some  variety 
that  will  suit  your  purpose.  These  are  days  of  pro- 
gression and  I  might  say  expansion.  Uncle  Samuel 
has  made  a  survey,  extended  his  territory,  set  new 
corner  stakes  and  it  will  require  more  chickens  and 
eggs  to  supply  the  demand.  Above  all,  take  care  of 
the  old  hen  that  she  may  continue  to  lay  the  golden 
eggs,  while  the  great  American  thoroughbred 
roosters  flap  their  wings  and  crow. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 

Refrigeration  and  Transportation  Rates. 


To  the  Editor: — The  woes  of  producers  have  time 
and  again  occupied  our  State  Fruit  Growers'  con- 
ventions. We  have  annually  charged  the  railroads 
with  a  full  share  of  responsibility  therefor.  It  has 
often  struck  me  that  some  of  our  convention  mem- 
bers were  a  little  mealymouthed  when  others  were 
denouncing  the  railroads  as  the  source  of  all  their 
ills.  Now  it  transpires  that  we  have  not  heard  the 
whole  truth  in  our  conventions. 

I  think  we  have  had  quite  lengthy  discussions — in 
at  least  two — as  to  why  Northern  growers  got  their 
fruit  refrigerated  for  $75  a  car,  while  California  pro- 
ducers had  $125  charged.  No  one  even  hinted  at 
either  of  these  discussions  that  certain  elect  ship- 
pers got  a  rebate  of  50V  on  this  heavy  charge,  and 
it  was  just  a  bluff  to  cinch  the  uninitiated  grower  ; 
yet  one  who  knows  assures  me  that  he  gets  this  50% 
rebate. 

Then,  although  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  gives  no  rebates, 
some  Eastern  connections  occasionally  are  found  to 
be  so  accommodating  and  complaisant  as  to  return 
certain  of  these  elect  shippers  a  very  handsome  per- 
centage on  business  transactions — as  high,  on  occa- 
sion, as  50%  off  regular  tariff.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
some  can  coin  money  and  yet  undersell  less  favored 
competitors.  If  all  growers  cannot  get  su^h  very 
substantial  favors  shown  them,  it  is  still  useful  for 
them  to  know  that  such  favors  are  shown,  that  they 
may  understand  the  terms  of  the  competition  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Anyway,  it  is  wholesome  for  thought,  and  tends  to 
help  on  the  "good  times  coming." 

Monterey,  Jan.  11,  1899.       Edward  Berwick. 


California  Fruits  in  Liverpool. 

In  a  letter  by  Consul  Boyle  at  Liverpool  to  the 
State  Department,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, there  are  the  following  paragraphs  alluding 
to  our  products: 

The  Apple  Trade. —  The  lookout  for  the  apple  trade 
here  is  good,  as  the  crop  is  short,  shorter  even 
than  was  anticipated  a  month  ago.  While  this  bus- 
iness is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  conducted,  there 
is  yet  room  for  its  further  extension,  if  shippers  will 
only  pay  particular  attention  to  the  selection  of  the 
fruit.  So  far,  the  apples  which  have  arrived  here 
this  season  are  poor  in  quality,  and,  while  there  is 
no  doubt  that  subsequent  shipments  will  prove  to 
contain  better  fruit,  the  first  shipment  is  apt  to 
leave  a  bad  impression  on  the  buyers.  The  Cana- 
dians, on  the  other  hand,  are  paying  careful  atten- 
tion to  selecting  their  fruit,  which  is  bound  to  tell 
in  their  favor.  The  trade  is  looking  forward  with 
interest  to  the  shipments  of  apples  which  are  being 
made  from  California.  These  apples  are  coming, 
for  the  covenience  of  stowage,  in  boxes  instead  of 
barrels.  The  imports  for  the  year  1897-98  have 
shown  a  very  great  decrease  compared  with  1896-97; 
in  the  latter  year,  owning  to  the  exceptionally 
large  crops  in  the  United  States,  about  1,600,000 
barrels  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  United  States 
and  Canada,  whereas  this  season  only  490,138  barrels 
were  landed  here. 

Canned  Goods. — The  California  canned  fruits  still 
hold  the  market  here  in  this  line,  and  the  sales  are 
increasing.  Complaints  are  made  that  in  most  of 
the  fruits  their  is  a  metallic  taste,  extracted  from  the 
tin  by  the  acid.  A  trial  has  been  made  of  enamel- 
ing the  inside  of  the  tins,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
The  tins  are  handled  a  great  deal  in  packing  and  un- 
packing them  in  the  cases,  and  when,  as  it  often 
happens,  the  tins  receive  a  knock  and  are  crushed, 
the  enamel  inside  collapses  and  the  fruit  is  spoiled. 
I  have  seen  a  smaple  tin,  inside  of  which  is  fitted  an 
earthenware  vessel  into  which  the  fruit  is  put.  So 
far  as  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  is  con- 
cerned, it  answers  the  purpose  splendidly,  but  it 
greatly  increases  the  weight  and  size  of  the  tin  in 
comparison  to  the  quantity  of  fruit,  and  the  cost 
practically  prohibits  its  use  generally.  Still,  some 
people  will  pay  the  increased  price  to  get  the  de- 
licious flavor  of  the  fruit.  It  is  felt,  however  that 
something  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  lining  the  tins 
that  will  prevent  the  acid  from  coming  in  contact 
with  it.  Spain  and  Italy  compete  keenly  with 
American  tinned  tomatoes. 


The  Season's  Fruit  Shipments. 


To  the  Editor  :— One  hundred  and  thirteen  cars 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  California  during  the 
month  of  December,  consigned  as  follows  : 


To—  Cars. 

New  York   61 

Chicago   16 

Denver     6 

New  Orleans   4 

Kansas  City  '.   2 

Omaha   1 

Baltimore   1 

Minor  points   16 

JKurope   6 

Total  118 

Total  shipment  of  fruit  in  1898    5130 


One  hundred  and  eight  cars  of  oranges  were  also 


shipped  from  California  (north  of  San  Joaquin  county) 
during  December,  1898.         Prentiss  Maslin, 
Secretary  Cal.  Fruit  Growers  and 
Sacramento.  Shippers'  Association. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Abscess    on  Face. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  of  good  breeding. 
Soon  after  dropping  her  second  calf,  a  lump  appeared  on  her 
upper  lip,  1  inch  from  her  mouth,  toward  the  eye.  It  was 
about  as  big  as  a  walnut.  It  soon  broke  open;  it  acted  like  a 
boil  on  a  person  and  healed  over.  Some  time  after  another 
lump  appeared,  a  little  above,  about  the  same  or  a  little 
larger,  and  went  away  about  the  same  as  the  first  some  two 
months  ago.  Now  her  face  is  beginning  to  swell  again.  Will 
Dr.  Creely  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and  what  I  can  do  for 
her?  She  appears  well  other  ways  and  gives  a  tine  pail  of 
milk  of  high  grade.— G.  C.  Packard,  Montecito,  Santa  Bar- 
bara county. 

With  a  keen,  convex-bladed  knife  cut  to  the  bone. 
Wash  with  a  creoline  solution,  a  teaspoonful  to  one 
pint  of  water.  If  there  is  too  much  bleeding,  sew 
the  lips  of  the  wound  tight  together.  Open  it 
twelve  hours  later  when  the  bleeding  will  have  ceased, 
after  which  wash  two  times  daily  with  the  solution. 


Sore    From   a  Brnnd. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  withasore  on  her  hip, coming 
from  an  old  brand.  The  callous  on  the  brand  broke  off,  leaving 
a  small  sore,  which  has  gradually  spread  until  it  is  now  about 
6  inches  in  diameter.  What  will  cure  this  sore;  Please  an- 
swer through  Hural  Press.— W.  A.  Whittemore,  Los  Berros. 

Wash  thoroughly  with  warm  carbolic  water  and 
castile  soap.  When  dry,  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine 
once  daily.  After  washing,  apply  over  the  raw  sur- 
face caustic  silver.  One  hour  later  dust  on  the  wound 
subsulphate  of  iron  and  burnt  alum,  equal  parts. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Spray  vs.  Sulphur  for  flites. 

To  the  Editor:— Mr.  H.  M.  Coleman,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  in  describing  a  sulphur  blower 
for  destroying  red  spider  and  mites,  after  commend- 
ing the  machine  says  :  "I  notice  Mr.  Hall  of  San 
Diego,  speaking  of  remedies  for  mites  some  time  ago 
in  the  Rlral,  advises  the  use  of  caustic  solutions 
for  spraying.  I  found  plain  water  will  do  just  as 
well,  but  sulphur  applied  in  a  dry  condition  is  always 
good  as  long  as  it  lasts.  We  must  do  something  to 
stop  the  red  spider  and  mite  in  their  work,  and  have 
found  this  the  best  way  by  far  so  far." 

The  machine  referred  to  is  a  hopper  machine  with 
rachet  wheel,  which  runs  a  blower  and  from  the 
wagon  blows  the  sulphur  over  the  trees.  Rather  an 
expensive  method,  we  should  judge.  The  simplest 
devices  and  very  cheapest  solutions  must  be  used  to 
battle  with  the  many  insects — and  we  have  them— 
and  if  there  had  been  no  mistake  in  using  our  form- 
ula Mr.  Coleman  would  have  been  able  "  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  red  spider."  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
we  ever  advised  the  use  of  caustic  washes  only  for 
destroying  any  and  all  of  the  mite  family.  We  have 
invariably  incorporated  sulphur  with  the  caustic, 
forming  a  new  chemical  compound,  both  cheap  and 
effective.  We  presume  if  Mr.  Coleman  used  only 
caustic  washes  for  spider  water  would  do  equally  as 
well.  But,  to  give  line  upon  line  and  precept  on 
precept,  we  repeat  the  formulas  we  have  published 
from  time  to  time,  hoping  that  they  may  be  useful, 
as  we  have  found  them  to  be.  The  first  will  cost  not 
to  exceed  $2  for  1600  gallons,  and  is  an  easy  spray 
to  handle,  if  directions  are  followed  :  Take  20  pounds 
of  sulphur,  mix  it  to  a  paste — not  sloppy — with  cold 
water,  in  a  barrel  ;  then  add  to  this  wet  sulphur  10 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  98%,  and  it  will  boil  the  sul- 
phur just  like  lime  slacking  ;  have  20  gallons  of  water 
to  add  to  it  as  it  boils  to  prevent  its  burning.  This 
is  your  stock  solution,  and  when  you  get  ready  to 
spray  your  mites  or  spider  put  40  gallons  of  water 
in  another  barrel,  and  take  J  gallon  of  the  stock 
solution  and  add  to  the  40  gallons  of  water,  strain- 
ing it  to  prevent  any  sediment  from  getting  into  the 
spray.  Use  this  and  strain  it  to  take  out  any  sedi- 
ment there  may  have  been  in  the  sulphur.  Be  sure 
you  use  sulphur  instead  of  yellow  ochre.  Remember 
this  is  for  mites  and  spider  only.  We  have  known 
some  instances  where  it  has  been  used  double 
strength  and  killed  very  young  scale — and  that  is 
the  time  they  ought  to  be  killed,  when  they  are  very 
young. 

Another  formula,  where  you  want  to  kill  two  birds 
or  bugs  with  one  stone,  is  this  :  Concentrated  lye  or 
caustic  soda,  1  pound  ;  sulphur,  £  pound  ;  mix  it  just 
as  you  did  the  above  and  add  15  gallons  of  water 
and  spray  on  the  trees  this  strength,  and  it  kills  the 
young  scale  and  spider.  For  scale,  spray  every 
thirty  days  for  three  months  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  you  will  dispose  of  all  you  hit. 
Trees  should  be  open,  of  course,  so  you  can  spray 


them.  Birds'  nests  and  cobwebs  are  nice  hiding 
places. 

The  only  case  where  we  ever  advocate  caustic 
washes  only  is  where  there  is  nothing  but  hatching 
scale  on  the  tree,  then  use  it  1  pound  to  not  less 
than  15  nor  more  than  20  gallons  of  water.  You 
must  know  when  your  scale  is  ready  to  kill ;  don't 
guess  at  it. 

We  can  refer  you  to  dozens  of  good  ranchers  who 
use  nothing  but  the  caustic  and  sulphur  prepara- 
tions as  given  above,  and  with  good  results,  as  far 
as  killing  mites  and  spider,  purple,  black,  lemon  peel, 
hemispherical,  hespederium,  rapax,  diaspis  and 
other  scale  are  concerned,  and  with  beneficial  results 
to  the  trees.  It  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 
with  us ;  we  know  what  we  can  do,  and  persistently 
do  it.  Geo.  P.  Hall. 

San  Diego. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Riparian  Rights. 

Under  the  title  of  Merced  G.  M.  Co.  vs.  Dorward 
et  al.,  a  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
at  San  Francisco,  which,  by  reason  of  the  principle 
involved,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  every 
water  user  in  California. 

The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows:  Plaintiff  company 
bought  in  '94  the  rights  of  the  Golden  Rock  Ditch 
Co.  The  ditch,  built  about  '60,  carried  4000  inches 
of  water  from  the  South  Tuolumne  river  to  the  mines 
at  Big  Oak  Flat.  Later  it  was  extended  to  Horse 
Shoe  Bend  on  the  Merced  river  in  Mariposa  county. 
No  use  has  been  made  of  the  water  for  twenty  years, 
though  the  diverting  dam,  which  washed  out  in  '90 
was  rebuilt  in  '92,  and  in  '94  present  owners  employed 
two  men  some  months  cutting  trees  and  brush. 
Meantime  flumes  had  rotted  down  and  trees  had 
grown  in  the  canal  bed.  Recently  defendants  made 
a  water  location  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream  and 
began  construction  of  a  ditch  to  carry  water  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  mining  properties  near  Jacksonville, 
Tuolumne  Co.  Plaintiff  sues  to  quiet  title  and  a 
temporary  injunction  restrains  defendants  from  con- 
tinuing work. 

The  important  point  in  the  case  is  that  while 
plaintiffs  virtually  admit  such  continued  non-use  of 
water  as  to  amount  to  statutory  abandonment  and 
to  work  a  forfeiture  under  the  terms  of  the  Califor- 
nia water  law,  they  set  up  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  mining  act  of  Congress  of  '66,  (the  ditch  being 
then  in  use),  they  acquired  a  title  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  terms  of  the  State  laws  and  free  from 
the  obligations  to  make  continuous  use  of  the  water, 
which  the  latter  statute  imposes.  The  text  of  the 
law  under  which  this  title  is  claimed  (Sec.  9,  Act  of 
July  26th,  '66,  repeated  in  Section  2339,  U.  S.  Re- 
vised Statutes),  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  That  whenever  by  priority  of  possession, 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural, 
manufacturing  or  other  purposes,  have  vested  or  ac- 
crued, and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested 
rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same; 
and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches 
and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed. 

The  doctrine  that  Congress  in  '66  made,  of  the 
waters  of  every  ditch  then  in  use,  a  grant  which  was 
unconditional  and  could  not  in  any  way  be  forfeited 
or  abandoned  is  a  novel  one.  Equally  unexpected  is 
the  ruling  of  the  court  that  a  subsequent  locator 
may  be  enjoined,  even  temporarily,  from  the  con- 
struction of  another  ditch  from  another  point  on  the 
same  stream  at  a  time  when  plaintiff  was  making  and 
could  make  no  use  of  the  water. 

Should  the  court  finally  adopt  plaintiff's  theory, 
that  the  title  to  every  ditch  in  use  on  July  26th,  '66, 
is  still  paramount,  it  will  cause  great  disturbance  to 
all  water  users  and  may  upset  the  entire  structure 
of  water  law  which  our  courts  have  built  up  upon 
the  principle  of  continuous  use  of  water  for  a  bene- 
ficial purpose  as  a  basis  of  right  of  use.  There  are 
hundreds  of  these  old  ditches  throughout  the  State 
antedating  '66  and  long  since  abandoned,  and  below 
them  have  sprung  up  innumerable  irrigation,  water 
power  and  electrical  enterprises,  all  of  which  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who  could  show  color  of 
title  in  one  of  those  old  canals,  in  case  the  court 
should  decree  plaintiff's  theory  to  be  the  law. 

The  case  under  consideration  is  somewhat  in  point, 
as  the  plaintiffs  assert  the  right  to  again  discharge 
the  Tuolumne  waters  into  the  Merced  as  was  done  in 
'66,  notwithstanding  that  since  they  ceased  to  use 
the  water  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
tricts have  expended  millions  of  dollars  on  their 
canal  systems  and  the  great  La  Grange  dam,  lower 
down  on  the  Tuolumne,  and  they  will  lose  the  use  of 
whatever  water  is  carried  to  the  Merced.  It  is 
stated  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  irrigation 
district  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the 
suit  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hard  on  Stock.— Oroville  Register,  Jan.  12: 
Stock  owners  through  the  foothills  are  hoping 
/or  wet,  warm  weather,  that  the  grass  may 
grow.  Last  spring  left  a  short  covering  of 
grass  for  the  cattle  this  fall  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  but  little  feed  in  the  hills. 
Already  we  hear  of  cattle  dying  about  Pentz, 
Hengy,  Enterprise  and  other  localities. 
Contra  Costa . 

Farms  Look  Well.— Dispatch  from  Walnut 
Creek,  Jan.  14 :  The  rainfall  for  this  season 
amounts  to  8.26,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as 
this  section  received  for  all  of  last  season. 
The  orchards  and  farms  in  this  vicinity  have 
not  looked  as  well  as  they  do  at  present  for 
many  years,  and  farmers  are  happy  in  conse- 
quence. Some  of  the  farmers  stored  their 
hay,  anticipating  a  dry  season,  but  they  are 
now  selling  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Los  Angeles. 

Bee  Keepers'  Association. — Dispatch,  Jan. 
13:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Bee  Keepers'  Association  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  President,  R. 
Wilkin,  Ventura;  secretary,  J.  F.  Mclntyre, 
Sespe;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Martin,  Sherman- 
town;  vice-presidents,  E.  Hart,  Los  Angeles 
county ;  R.  Touchton,  Ventura  county;  E.  A. 
Honey,  Orange  county;  J.  H.  Hambaugh,  San 
Diego  county;  Delos  Wood,  Santa  Barbara 
county;  H.  E.  Wilder,  Riverside;  L.  K.  Wil- 
liamson, San  Bernardino;  executive  board, 
C.  B.  Schrock  and  C.  H.  Clavton. 

Water  Companies  Meeting. — Covina  Argus< 
Jan.  14  :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Covina 
Water  Co.,  the  following  directors  were 
elected :  Messrs.  Keim,  Madden,  McCormick, 
Holt,  Kline,  Edwards  and  Hoffman.  The 
board  organized  as  follows  :  B.F.Edwards, 
president;  J.  G.  Madden,  vice-president;  J. 
N.  Holt,  secretary  and  superintendent; 
Covino  Valley  Bank,  Treasurer.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Covina  Irrigating  Co  , 
the  following  directors  were  elected :  C.  H. 
Ruddock,  H.  E.  Cheesbro,  L.  J.  C.  Spruance, 
I.  D.  Houser,  A.  P.  Lerckhoff,  J.  H.  Adams, 
C.  E.  Bemis,  J.  R.  Elliott,  S.  P.  Jennison, 
who  organized  with  the  following  officers:  H. 
E.  Chesebro,  president;  L.  J.  C.  Spruance, 
vice-president ;  B.  R.  Dusenbury,  secretary; 
Covina  Valley  Bank,  treasurer. 

Marin. 

Pasture  Lands  Flooded. -Dispatch  :  The 
storm  on  Wedneaday  afternoon  caused  an  un- 
usually high  tide  in  the  bay  and  did  consider- 
able damage  along  the  shores  of  Marin  county. 
Pasture  land  was  flooded  in  many  cases  and 
the  cattle  were  rescued  with  great  difficulty. 
Tubbs  island  was  completely  flooded.  When 
the  tide  was  at  its  height  the  levee  which 
protects  the  pasture  land  gave  way  and  water 
poured  over  the  island.  The  sheep  were 
driven  across  the  bridge  to  the  mainland  and 
the  larger  cattle  found  shelter  on  the  island. 
Hiram  Tubbs,  who  owns  the  island,  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  his  loss. 
"The  island  consists  of  about  1500  acres,"  he 
said,  "of  which  a  large  portion  is  laid  out  in 
grain.  The  remainder  is  pasturage  land:  I 
do  not  know  how  much  damage  has  been  done 
by  the  storm.  The  levee  broke  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  the  whole  island  is  still  under 
water.  From  what  I  can  learn  the  live  stock 
is  all  saved.  The  fields  which  are  under 
water  are  sown  with  oats  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  be  badly  damaged,  as  the 
water  will  drain  off  with  the  outgoing  tide. 
I  understand  that  the  low-lying  pasture  lands 
of  Marin  county  have  all  been  flooded  and 
some  cattle  have  perished." 

Mendocino. 

Creamery  Stockholders'  Meeting. — Ukiah 
Press,  Jan.  13:  The  stockholders  of  the  Point 
Arena  Creamery  Company  elected  the  follow- 
ing directors:  C.  M.  Curley,  L  W.Ross, 
Mike  Iversen,  R.  Hathaway  and  J.  C.  Halli- 
day.  The  year  just  ended  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  since  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  in  1893.  During  the  year  2,322,831 
pounds  of  milk  were  received,  from  which 
119,326  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  The 
average  paid  for  milk  testing  4  per  cent  was 
94  cents  per  100  pounds.  A  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  on  all  stock  issued  was  declared.  E.  W. 
Ross  was  engaged  as  butter  maker.  The 
newly  elected  directors  organized  by  electing 
C.  M.  Curley  president,  Robert  Hathaway 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


l  Safe  Speedf  and  Poiltlfi  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
Bemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattie.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish, 
Bvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expr-ss,  charges  paid,  with  full  directloni 
Tor  Its  use,  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  yO. 


WANTED —Prune  ranch,  about  50  acres.  Y,  in 
bearing  orchard,  balance  hay  ami  wcod  land: 
must  be  near  town;  will  pay  cash,  but  place 
must  b)  a  bargain.  Send  full  description  and 
photos  to  H.  G.  O  ,  546  21th  St.,  Oakland. 


vice-president,  J.  C.  Halliday  secretary,  I.W. 
Ross  treasurer,  Mike  Iversen  general  super- 
intendent. 

Monterey. 

Pioneer  Gone  — Salinas  Dispatch,  Jan.  12: 
Heyo  Blohm,  a  California  pioneer  and  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Salinas  valley,  died  here 
this  afternoon  on  his  seventy-eighth  birthday. 
He  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He  came  to 
California  in  the  early  fifties  and  settled  at 
Corral  de  Tierra  near  Salinas  in  1865. 

Orange. 

New  Orange  Brusher.  —  Orange  News: 
Frank  E.  Proud  has  just  completed  an  im- 
proved orange  brusher.  In  this  machine  the 
action  of  the  brushes  is  the  same  as  the  brush- 
ers  in  the  packing  houses  here,  only  that  Mr. 
Proud's  brusher  carries  the  oranges  in  a 
straight  line  and  subjects  them  to  a  longer 
and  more  thorough  brushing,  and  at  the  same 
time  handles  them  so  that  no  damage  is  done 
to  the  fruit.  Ingenious  yet  simple  contrivances 
are  used  so  that  the  different  sizes  of  fruit 
when  followingeach  other  through  the  brusher 
will  receive  equal  service  from  the  brushes. 
Riverside. 

Water  Company  Election.  —  Riverside 
Press,  Jan.  14:  The  Highland  Water  Com- 
pany has  elected  the  following  officers  and 
directors:  M.  A.  Murphy,  president;  W.  H. 
DeBerrv,  vice-president;  E.  G.  Carr,  secre- 
tary; E.  A.  Chase,  L.  V.  W.  Brown,  C.  L. 
Merryfield,  A.  K.  Butler,  D.  Bursk,  J.  F. 
Heartwell,  C.  R.  Gray.  The  company  is  or- 
ganized to  put  water  on  the  lands  now  cov- 
ered by  the  East  Riverside  irrigation  dis- 
trict. 

Creamery  Meeting.  — San  Jacinto  Register: 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley  Creamery  Association  A.  Newton 
Mead  was  elected  president,  G.  T.  Daggett 
secretary  and  A.  G.  Eadie  manager.  The 
following  were  elected  directors:  O.  Pixlev, 
Ira  Kennedy,  F.  Pico,  H.  K.  Smith,  T.  W. 
Hudson.  Manager  Eadie's  report  shows  that 
the  creamery  has  been  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, having  paid  the  patrons  of  the  creamery 
one  month  as  high  as  $1 100.  The  association 
has  also  paid  all  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Profit  in  Oranges.—  Riverside  Press :  "I 
am  one  who  has  abiding  faith  in  the  orange 
industry,  providing,  of  course,  that  a  frost- 
less  locality  is  secured,"  said  Capt.  W.  J. 
Mclntyre.  "But  is  there  a  frostless  proposi- 
tion?" "Certainly  there  is.  My  23-acre 
grove  up  by  the  Gage  canal  is  one  of  them, 
and  there  are  others.  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing over  my  tax  receipts  and  I  found  that  the 
amount  paid  for  that  expense  but  a  mere  bag- 
atelle when  compared  to  the  receipts  from 
the  grove.  Savings  banks  are  good  institu- 
tions, but,  then,  my  grove  pays  me  an  income 
equal  to  the  interest  paid  by  savings  banks 
on  $80,000.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  good  scheme 
to  put  money  into  orange  land.  The  grove 
now  pays  me  an  income  equal  to  that  of  any 
Superior  Judge  in  the  State,  and  as  the  grove 
gets  older  it  will  soon  give  me  a  salary  equal 
to  that  of  a  Supreme  Justice." 

San  Bernardino. 

Good  Well. — allograph,  Jan.  14:  Henry 
Biggin  and  son  Charles  now  have  three  good 
wells  of  water  in  Yucaipe.  The  largest  is 
tubed  with  10-inch  pipe,  is  215  feet  deep  and 
has  197  feet  of  water.  It  is  estimated  this 
well  will  afford  about  60  miners'  inches  of 
water. 

Orange  Industry. — Times-Index,  Jan.  13: 
The  picking,  packing  and  shipping  of  oranges 
is  again  under  full  sway  at  Highlands,  Red- 
lands,  Rialto  and  Riverside.  Just  before  the 
holidays  the  packing  bouses  closed  down,  as 
enough  of  the  fruit  had  been  shipped  to  supply 
the  Eastern  holiday  trade,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  let  the  remainder  ripen  more  before 
beginning  to  ship  in  earnest.  Now,  however, 
the  oranges  are  ripe  and  have  taken  on  the 
fine  rich  color  that  marks  the  mature  fruit 
and  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  it  into  boxes 
and  on  its  way  East.  At  Highland  all  three 
of  the  packing  houses  are  runningat  full  blast, 
and  the  growers  have  large  forces  of  men  at 
work  to  get  the  crop  off  the  trees.  It  was 
feared  that  the  cold  nights  of  the  past  two 
weeks  would  damage  the  orange,  but  reli- 
able reports  from  all  sections  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  crop  has  not  been  hurt.  At  one  or 
two  places  the  mercury  fell  to  a  very  low 
point  but  did  not  remain  there  long  enough 
to  do  damage.  In  some  localities  the  fruit  is 
very  small,  but  in  most  of  the  orchards  it  is 
above  the  average. 

San  Diego. 

Italian  Lemons  and  Olives. — San  Diego 
Tribune:  The  following  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  W.  W.  Whitney,  now  traveling  in 
Italy,  relative  to  lemon  and  olive  culture  in 
that  country :  "I  have  visited  many  lemon 
orchards.  They  are  all  small  groves,  and  I 
failed  to  find  any  looking  as  well  as  some  of 
our  poorest  ones  I  found  foot  rot,  and  white, 
black  spider  and  soft  scale.  One  gardener 
said  the  trees  were  '  maladi '  (sick).  What 
would  our  San  Diego  lemon  growers  think  to 
see  lemon  groves  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  in  the  fall  roofs  are  put  over  the  trees 
until  spring,  when  they  are  removed.  Cali- 
fornia has  the  truest  natural  soil  and  climate  in 
the  world  for  citrus  fruits.  Some  time  this 
will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated. 
Olives  do  well  here  and  grow  entirely  from 
suckers.  These  are  thoroughly  pruned  every 
two  or  three  years  and  the  new  growth  left 
for  fruit — very  open,  tbe  inside  cut  away — 
leaving  only  the  outside  suckers.  If  this  were 
done  in  California  I  do  not  think  the  scale 
would  attack  the  olives." 

San  Joaquin. 

Geese  Digging  up  Grain. — Dispatch  from 
Stockton,  Jan.  14  :  The  farmers  on  the  islands 
are  complaining  of  the  wild  geese,  which  have 
put  in  an  appearance  in  large  numbers  since 
sowing  commenced  and  are  scratching  up  the 
grain  for  food.  Some  of  the  ranchers  have 
used  drills,  hoping  to  put  the  wheat  in  the 
ground  so  deep  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  birds  to  reach  it;  but  feed  has  been  so 


scarce  that  the  geese  dig  it  up.  Large  flocks 
of  the  birds  have  been  arriving  from  the  south 
on  their  way  north,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  anxious  to  depart  from  such  good  feeding 
grounds.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  been 
compelled  to  employ  men  with  rifles  to  keep 
the  birds  from  eating  up  their  grain,  as  the 
geese  have  appeared  in  such  numbers  that 
they  destroy  a  big  field  in  a  few  days.  They 
are  not  so  wild  as  they  were  at  the  first  of 
the  season,  and  the  hunters  often  get  within 
shotgun  range  of  flocks  before  they  take  any 
notice  of  the  sportsmen.  This  is  the  first 
year  they  have  scratched  up  the  grain  before 
it  has  sprouted,  and  the  producers  anticipate 
quite  a  loss  should  the  birds  remain  late  this 
year. 

New  Incorporation.— Stockton  Mail,  Jan. 
11:  Frankenheimer  Bros.  &  Co.  to-day  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  principal  place 
of  business  is  Stockton  and  the  purpose  of  the 
firm  is  to  deal  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  operate  warehouses.  The  stock- 
holders are  as  follows:  Louis  H.  Franken- 
heimer, Samuel  Frankenheimer,  Jule  B. 
Frankenheimer,  J  Haslacher  and  Louis  Kahn. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Milling  Company  Assisting  Farmers.— 
San  Miguel  Messenger,  Jan.  13:  The  copious 
downpour  has  assured  the  S.  P.  Milling  Com- 
pany along  the  line  of  the  railroad  between 
Salinas  and  San  Luis  Obispo  that  a  return 
can  now  be  relied  on  from  the  farmers,  and 
are  now  supplying  them  with  seed  wheat. 
Since  last  week  an  average  of  3000  bags  have 
daily  been  distributed,  and  the  ranchers  are 
all  hard  at  work  between  showers  putting  it 
in.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  milling  com- 
pany has  made  many  farmers  glad  and  will 
enable  tbem  to  pull  through  all  right. 

Santa  Clara. 

Magical  Results  of  Rain.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, Jan.  15:  The  rain  of  the  past  week  has 
been  one  of  the  best  on  record  for  this  part  of 
the  valley,  and  acted  as  magic  not  only  on  our 
orchardists  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  our 
merchants  as  well,  coming  as  it  did  when 
everybody  was  predicting  another  dry  year. 
It  started  all  the  creeks  running  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  the  irrigation  ditches  have  been  full  all 
week,  and  the  precious  fluid,  heavily  laden 
with  fertility  from  the  higher  altitudes,  is 
being  liberally  applied  day  and  night  to  the 
orchards.  The  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  preparation  for  planting  trees  is 
being  made.  Another  encouraging  feature  is 
that  the  water  in  some  of  the  deep  wells  has 
commenced  to  rise.  Taken  altogether  the 
outlook  is  very  favorable  for  a  prosperous  sea- 
son. 

Santa  Crnz. 
Apple  Drier  Closed.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  Jan.  12:  M.  N.  Lettunich  &  Co.  closed 
down  their  apple  drier  last  Monday  night.  It 
was  in  operation  four  months  and  four  days, 
and  its  product  was  six  carloads— about  10C 
tons— of  dried  apples.  They  turned  out  an 
extra  choice  grade  of  dried  fruit,  and  found  a 
ready  sale  for  it.  During  the  season  they 
paid  out  several  thousand  dollars  for  labor. 
The  apples  used  were  from  their  packing 
house,  and  they  found  the  Newtown  Pippin 
the  best  apple  for  drying.  They  found  the 
drier  a  very  satisfactory  adjunct  of  their 
packing  house  in  working  up  fruit  which 
would  scarcely  pay  to  handle  in  any  other 
way. 

Don't  Plant  Red  Apples.  —  Pajaronian, 
Jan.  12:  The  Pajaro  valley  red  apples  are  not 
good  sellers  in  Eastern  markets,  and  the 
planting  of  these  varieties  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Our  apples  have  to  find  outside 
markets  for  profitable  sale,  and  the  varieties 
which  are  good  sellers  are  the  ones  to  plant. 
Our  red  apples  do  not  take  on  the  color  of  like 
varieties  in  Eastern  States,  and  some  varie- 
ties grow  to  small  size  here— notably  the  Ben 
Davis.  Recently  a  car  of  Winesaps  from 
this  variety  was  refused  in  New  York  because 
of  lack  of  color,  and  yet  they  passed  here  for 
a  very  red  apple.  Our  Missouri  Pippins  are 
not  profit-winners  in  the  East.  Greenings  are 
choice  sellers — in  fact  market  leaders — in  the 
East  and  in  England.  It  would  pay  our  lead- 
ing orchardists  if  each  one  would  experiment 
with  a  few  new  varieties — arranging  so  that 
no  two  would  have  the  same  varieties.  Tastes 
in  fruit  change,  and  it  pays  to  be  in  first  on 
the  change. 

Shasta. 

Stock  Faring  Well.— Dispatch  from  Red- 
ding, Jan.  11 :  Reports  from  the  stock  runs 
indicate  that  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  are 
weathering  the  big  storm  with  few  fatalities. 
The  phenomenal  sales  of  last  summer  and  fall 
thinned  out  the  herds  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  feed  and  shelter  for 
the  stock  held  over.  This  applies  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  sections  where  stock  raising  is 
the  principal  industry  and  where  heavy 
winters  are  anticipated  and  prepared  against. 
In  other  sections  where  stock  raising  is  inci- 
dental to  farming  and  dairying,  cattle  and 
horses  have  not  been  safeguarded  to  the  same 
extent.  Occasional  bunches  of  stock  have 
been  caught  out  on  the  ranges  and  snowed  in, 
but  have  been  rescued  with  small  losses. 
Solano. 

Pioneer  Summoned.— Dispatch  from  Sul- 
sun,  Jan.  16:  David  Hale,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  residents  and  pioneer  settlers  of 
Solano  county,  died  at  bis  home  jn  Suisun  val- 
ley this  evening,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
aged  62  years. 

Warehouse  Wrecked.— Dixon  Tribune,  Jan. 
13:  The  high  wind  storm  of  Monday  night 
wrecked  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tremont 
Farmers'  Association  warehouse.  The  wind 
lifted  a  few  shingles  on  the  roof,  and,  gaining 
an  entrance  to  the  building,  lifted  and  carried 
it  over  a  space  of  300  feet. 

Will  Plant  Sugar  Beets.— Suisun  Republi- 
can, Jan.  13:  K.  G.  Raaf  and  F.  Herberg,  rep- 
resenting the  California  Beet  Sugar  &  Re- 
finery Co  ,  were  in  town  this  week  making 
arrangements  for  planting  nearly  1000  acres  in 


sugar  beets  the  coming  season.  The  sugar 
company  has  leased  the  land  and  will  conduct 
the  same  under  their  own  supervision.  The 
tracts  which  have  been  leased  are  the  prop- 
erty of  Page  Bros.,  Wm.  Goosen  and  F.Peter 
Sl?.lth-  .c?nsideriDg  the  amount  of  beets 
which  will  be  raised  on  this  area  at  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  tons  per  acre,  it  would  produce 
the  enormous  amount  of  10,000  tons  The  en- 
terprise in  this  locality  is  no  experiment,  as 
the  fact  that  this  section  will  produce  sugar 
beets  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
tests  on  Peter  Smith's  ranch  during  the  un- 
favorable year  of  1898,  with  an  average  yield 
of  thirteen  tons  per  acre.  The  company  will 
begin  operations  on  all  ranches  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  F.  Herberg,  a  German 
chemist,  will  act  as  overseer  of  the  different 
ranches.  He  possesses  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  requirements  necessary  to  beet  culture. 
The  enterprise  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
town  of  Cordelia  and  surrounding  country, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  scene  of  busy  times 
before  another  year  rolls  by.  It  is  stated  that 
the  owners  of  the  land  have  the  option-$6  an 

f^  the  55^"  th6ir  'and  °r  75  Cents  P"  t0° 
Sonoma. 

Disastrous  Wind  STORM.-Sonoma  Index- 
Tribune,  Jan.  14:  One  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  disastrous  wind  and  rain  storms  that 
has  visited  this  valley  for  years  set  in  last 
Saturday  and  culminated  Tuesday  in  a  verit- 
able hurricane.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sonoma 
trees  were  uprooted  and  many  fences  leveled 
by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  the  velocity  of 
which  was  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  great  damage 
was  done  on  the  reclaimed  ranches  at  Rec- 
lamation. The  force  of  the  wind  and  tre- 
mendous downpour  on  Tuesday  caused  the 
tide  to  rise  to  a  great  height  at  the  mouth  of 
Sonoma  and  Petaluma  creeks,  the  waters  of 
which  were  converted  into  a  raging  sea  which 
broke  clear  over  the  levees.  The  torrent  also 
forced  its  way  over  the  levee  at  Meacham. 
At  that  point  between  2000  and  3000  acres  of 
seeded  land  is  under  water,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  crop  will  be  a  total  failure. 

Horticultural  SociETY.-Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Jan.  11:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  the 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as 
follows:  N.G.  Finley,  president;  Col.  Mark 
L.  McDonald  and  Sam  I.  Allen,  vice-presi- 
dents; Herbert  Slater,  secretary;  Miss  Nora 
Noonan,  assistant  secretary;  George  T.  Trow- 
bridge, treasurer.  The  matter  of  hoiding  a 
Farmers'  Institute  at  an  early  date  was  ad- 
vocated, and  Pres.  Finley  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
Institute:  C.  C.  Farmer,  Col.  McDonald, 
Herbert  Slater,  Miss  Noonan,  G.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. After  further  discussion  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  Saturday,  Jan.  28th,  at 
which  time  the  president  will  appoint  the 
regular  committees. 

Farmers'  Insurance  Company.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Republican,  Jan.  9:  An  important 
meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  held 
Monday  afternoon.  The  company  now  has 
policies  issued  to  the  amount  of  $127,328.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  $412.08  and 
the  expenditures  to  $180.85,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $213.23  on  hand.  The  following  directors 
were  elected:  J.  H.  Oeltjin,  H.  Gregory, 
C.  P.  Moore,  J.  Seeman,  Julius  Ort,  John 
Strong,  C.  P.  Bruggeman,  W.  H.  Harris,  Jas. 
Moran,  R.  G.  Sutherland,  D.  T.  Coulter.  The 
directors  organized  by  electing  officers  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  S.  T.  Coulter;  vice-presi- 
dent, Jas.  Moran;  secretary,  H.  Gregory. 
Tehama. 

Red  Spider  — Red  Bluff  Cause,  Jan.  14: 
The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Tehama 
county  in  their  report  have  the  following: 
Among  the  orchards  visited  were  those  of 
G.  G.  Kimball  at  Vina  and  the  Hatch  place 
near  Cottonwood.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
superintendent  the  Hatch  orchard  was  not 
inspected  all  over,  but  a  part  of  it  was  found 
very  badly  infested  with  the  winter  eggs  of 
the  red  spider  mite,  which  have  not  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  county  hereto- 
fore. 

OREGON. 

Large  Acreage  in  Flax  — Portland  Ure- 
gonian,  Jan.  6:  In  speaking  of  the  present 
status  of  the  flax  industry  E.  E.  Larimore, 
manager  of  the  Portland  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany, states  that  "  there  are  between  5000 
and  6000  acres  planted  to  flax  in  Morrow, 
Sherman,  Gilliam  and  Klickitat  counties.  In 
eastern  Washington  there  are  about  3000 
acres,  and  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  in 
Idaho  there  are  approximately  20,000  acres. 
In  the  Willamette  valley  there  are  between 
2000  and  3000  acres." 


Your  Neighborhood 

may  be  without  a  cream- 
ery. The  cream  gatherer 
would  come  from  the  neigh- 
boring creamery  and  take 
away  your  cream  if  you 
had  a  separator. 

LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATORS 

are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  simple, 
easy  to  operate  and  highly 
etllcient.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing this  system.   Free  to  interested  parties. 

BRANCHES :     P-   M.  SHARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CREAMERY  WANTED — Skilled  bnttermaker 
wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  having  a  cream- 
ery to  lease.    Pliny  Hyde,  Box  22",  Bakersfleld.  Cal. 
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If  all  men  who  hate  would  love  us, 

And  all  our  loves  were  true, 
The  stars  that  swing  above  us 

Would  brighten  in  the  blue; 
If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 

And  every  scowl  a  smile, 
A  better  world  than  this  is 

Would  hardly  be  worth  while  ; 
If  purses  would  unlighten 

To  meet  a  brother's  need. 
The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 

Above  the  grave  of  greed. 

If  those  who  whine  would  whistle, 

And  those  who  languish  laugh, 
The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle, 

The  grain  outrun  the  chaff; 
If  hearts  were  only  jolly. 

If  grieving  were  forgot, 
And  stars  and  melancholy 

Were  things  that  now  are  not- 
Then  Love  would  kneel  to  Duty, 

And  all  the  world  would  seem 
A  bridal  bower  of  bsauty— 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

If  men  would  cease  to  worry, 

And  women  cease  to  sigh, 
And  all  be  glad  to  bury 

Whatever  has  to  die ; 
If  neighbor  spake  to  neighbor, 

As  love  demands  of  all, 
The  rust  would  eat  the  saber, 

The  spear  stay  on  the  wall. 
Then  every  day  would  glisten 

And  every  eye  would  shine, 
And  God  would  pause  to  listen, 

And  life  would  be  divine. 

—James  Newton  Matthews. 


Highway  Robbery. 

That  Miss  Foster  was  different  from 
and  more  charming  than  all  the  rest 
of  her  sex  might  have  been  proved 
from  any  of  the  fifteen  men  to  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  in  the  two  years 
since  she  had  come  back  from  school, 
beginning  with  Cadet  Ferris  and  end- 
ing with  Cady. 

That  Captain  Foster  was  exactly 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  little 
deserved  the  blessing  he  had  in  his 
daughter,  was  manifested  by  his  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  letter,  and  say- 
ing as  he  gave  it  to  her,  "By  the  bye, 
Kitty,  this  came  for  you  yesterday 
while  you  were  riding  with  Cady,  and  I 
forgot  to  give  it  to  you." 

Miss  Foster  looked  at  the  postmark 
and  at  the  almost  feminine  cbirography, 
and  knew  that  the  letter  was  from 
Fort  Bowie,  and  from  Glocester.  She 
laid  it  beside  her  plate,  and  finished 
her  breakfast.  Afterward  she  took  it 
up  to  her  own  room  and  read  it.  Then 
she  sat  with  folded  hands  and  looked, 
unseeing,  at  the  photographs  of  the 
fifteen  upon  the  wall  before  her.  She 
was  very  white. 

The  most  astute  woman  will  fre- 
quently stake  everything  and  play  all 
her  game  upon  honor  in  man.  When 
that  chances  to  fail,  her  calculations 
are  set  at  naught,  and  the  bottom  falls 
out  of  her  universe. 

And  Glocester's  honor  had  failed. 
He  wrote — Kitty  read  it  again:  "So 
you  tell  me  you  are  engaged  to  Cady. 
That  means  little  to  you.  But  it  may 
mean  much  to  him.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  made  the  fool  that  I  have 
been,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing him  by  this  mail  the  letters  you 
have  written  to  me  within  the  last 
month — four  in  number — that  he  may 
know  with  what  manner  of  woman  he 
has  to  deal." 

Now,  fourteen  times  before,  Miss 
Foster  had  not  been  in  earnest.  But 
this  time  she  was.  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  that  she  cared  greatly  for  Cady 
had  not  prevented  her  from  writing  to 
Glocester  more  affectionately  than 
prudently,  in  order  to  keep  him — 
t'other  dear  charmer  who  was  away — 
upon  her  string,  so  long  as  it  would 
hold  him  without  snapping.  And  the 
letters,  sent  while  she  was  actually 
engaged  to  Cady,  were  going  to  fall 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim- 
ney we  make  for  it.  Index. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P« 


into  his  hands.  It  was  adesperate  situa- 
tion. But,  for  all  her  blue  eyes 
and  curls  and  bewildering  ways,  Miss 
Foster  was  the  woman  to  meet  it. 

After  a  time  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
set  her  lips.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Cupid's  bow  lips  that  they  can  set  upon 
occasions.  She  knew  that  Cady  had 
not  yet  received  those  letters.  And 
she  determined  that  he  never  should. 
She  would  rob  the  stage. 

Guard  mounting  was  just  over,  and 
the  stage  was  not  due  until  noon. 
Kitty  set  a  big  hat  a-tilting  upon  her 
curls  and  walked  down  to  the  postoffice. 
Fate,  with  her  partiality  for  the  brave 
and  fair,  willed  that  the  postmas- 
ter should  have  left  his  desk.  Miss 
Foster  pushed  open  the  gate  and  went 
behind  the  rail.  The  keys  to  the  mail 
bag  hung  upon  their  hook.  She  put 
them  in  her  pocket.  When  the  post- 
master came  back  she  was  placidly 
marking  his  clean  blotter  with  the  let- 
ter stamp. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Jones,"  she  said, 
"  I  want  this  letter  registered." 

An  hour  latter  Miss  Foster  reined  up 
her  horse  on  a  top  of  a  rise  and  looking 
across  the  flat  stretch  of  greasewood, 
and  cactus,  and  sage.  Far  away  a  tiny 
speck  was  crawling  toward  her  along 
the  white  road.  It  was  the  stage.  She 
had  been  born  upon  the  plains,  and  she 
had  an  unfailing  eye  for  its  distances. 
There  would  be  full  half  an  hour  to  wait. 
She  cast  about  for  some  way  of  killing 
time  and  found  a  deep,  wide  fissure  in 
the  parched  earth.  It  appealed  to  her 
daring.  She  put  her  horse  to  a  run 
and  jumped  it  time  and  again  until  he 
was  winded.  Then  she  rode  again  to 
crest  of  the  slope.  The  stage  was  near. 
She  dismounted,  felt  of  the  girths,  and 
sat  down,  hugging  the  tiny  noonday 
shade  of  a  mesquite  bush,  for  the  sun 
was  burning  down  from  a  hard,  blue 
sky.  A  big  red  ant  was  carrying  a 
beetle's  wing  many  times  larger  than 
itself.  Kitty  watched  it  until  she  heard 
the  rattle  of  traces  as  the  stage  climb- 
ed the  other  side  of  the  slope.  Then 
she  commended  her  soul  to  heaven  and 
brought  her  quirt  down  upon  the 
horse's  black  flanks. 

The  stage  driver  drew  up  his  stock, 
and  the  one  passenger  put  out  his  head 
and  shoulders  and  gazed  at  the  slender 
gray  figure  rising  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  prairie. 

"Whatever,  Miss  Kitty," — the  driver 
stopped  short.  He  saw  the  horse  graz- 
ing off  a  bunch  of  stumpy  grass  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Kitty  went  a 
step  nearer  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
wheel.  She  had  seen  that  there  was  no 
woman  in  the  stage.  A  woman  would 
have  upset  all  calculations.  She  raised 
her  big  blue  eyes.  The  men  who  could 
have  resisted  them  were  few.  Those 
in  the  stage  listened  now  to  a  tale 
calculated  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  I  was  just  out  for  a  little  ride,"  said 
Kitty,  "  and  my  girths  were  loose,  so 
I  dismounted  to  cinch  up,  that  horrid 
Dandy  got  away.  If  you  had  not  come, 
I  don't  know  whatever  I  should  have 
done." 

Miss  Foster  would  not  have  been  the 
woman  she  was  if  tears — the  genii  of 
the  lamp  of  fair  femininity — had  not 
risen  at  her  will.  The  driver  looked 
back  again  at  the  horse  and  back  at 
Miss  Foster.  He  had  known  her  from 
the  day  of  her  birth.  When  he  was  in 
his  first  enlistment,  long  before  he  had 
returned  to  civil  life,  he  had  been  her 
father's  striker.  He  had  helped  her 
upon  a  burro  and  taught  her  to  ride  be- 
fore she  could  walk.  Therefore,  he  was 
justly  annoyed.  For  the  cleverest  con- 
spirator is  apt  to  overlook  a  detail, 
and  Kitty  had  forgotten  that  the  horse 
of  a  good  rider,  which  had  broken 
away,  should  have  the  bridle  over  its 
head. 

"I'm  sure,  Miss  Kitty,"  he  said, 
"that  it  weren't  me  learned  you  to 
leave  the  reins  hooked  over  the  pommel 
when  you  dismounted — and  I  should 
have  thought  you  could  have  mounted 
alone  anywheres." 

Kitty  flushed.  Of  all  things  she  was 
proudest  of  her  horsemanship. 

"  Do  you  think,  O'Rourke,  that  you 
could  catch  Dandy  for  me?  " 

"I  dunno,"  said  O'Rourke,  "'tain't 
so  easy  to  catch  a  horse  when  the  reins 
is  over  the  pommel." 


But  he  wound  the  lines  around  the 
brake  and  jumped  down.  The  pas- 
senger was  not  to  be  outdone.  He 
jumped  down,  too,  and  together  they 
went  trotting  across  the  plain. 

Kitty  had  seen  others  try  to  catch 
Dandy.  She  climbed  leisurely  into  the 
stage  and  dragged  the  mail  pouch  from 
under  the  seat.  She  was  frightened 
now,  and  cold  and  trembling,  and  she 
threw  quick  glances  to  where  O'Rourke 
and  the  passenger  were  advancing  and 
deploying — never  within  arm's  reach 
of  Dandy.  When  she  had  stowed  away 
in  the  crown  of  her  cap  a  small  pack- 
age postmarked  Bowie  and  addressed 
to  Cady  in  a  pointed,  sprawling,  al- 
most feminine  hand,  she  snapped  the 
lock.  She  bad  left  the  keys  in  the  bag, 
for  she  knew  that  the  postmaster  had 
duplicates.  Then  she  steadied  herself 
with  a  long-drawn  breath,  and  gather- 
ing her  riding  skirts  about  her,  walked 
toward  Dandy,  holding  out  her  hand. 
Dandy  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  this  meant  sugar  or  nutmegs.  He 
came,  with  neck  outstretched,  and 
muzzied  in  the  little  gloved  palm. 

"  He  is  sorry  he  was  naughty,"  said 
Miss  Foster,  scratching  the  back  of 
his  ear,  "and  he  is  going  to  be  good, 
and  never,  never  run  away  from  his 
mistress  again." 

And  then  she  rewarded  O'Rourke  by 
putting  her  booted  foot  in  his  great 
palm,  and  springing  to  her  seat  in  a 
manner  that  did  his  training  credit. 
She  smiled  on  the  passenger,  and 
thanked  him  sweetly. 

"I  hope  the  postmaster  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  delaying  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Government  mails," 
and  she  cantered  away. 

Cady  sat  himself  upon  the  top  step  of 
the  porch  of  Captain  Foster's  quarters. 
Miss  Foster  did  the  same.  Cady's  face 
was  stern  and  set.  Miss  Foster's  was 
white  and  scared.  There  was  a  silence. 
Then  Cady  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
package  of  letters.  They  were  in 
Kitty's  writing.  Kitty  drew  from  her 
pocket  another  package.  They  were 
in  Cady's  hand.    Cady  spoke  first. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  a  bundle  of 
letters— four  in  number.  They  came 
to  me  in  to-day's  mail.  They  were 
accompanied  by  this  note  from  Gloces- 
ter. I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  read  them,  but  I  gather  from  what 
he  says  that  they  are  of  an  exceedingly 
personal  nature,  and  of  very  recent 
date.  You  may  guess  my  opinion  of 
Glocester.  But,"  he  bent  upon  her  a 
look  of  withering  scorn,  "you  cannot 
guess  my  opinion  of  you." 

He  held  the  bundle  out  to  her.  She 
pushed  it  away.  Then  she  held  up  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  package  of  much  the 
same  size.  He  reached  out  for  it 
quickly. 

"Not  yet!"  said  Kitty.  "Here," 
she  continued,"  is  a  bundle  of  letters — 
six  in  number.  They  came  in  to-day's 
mail.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
note  from  Miss  Fowler  of  Bowie.  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  I  have  read 
them.  They  are  of  an  exceedingly 
personal — I  may  say  affectionate — na- 
ture and  of  very  recent  date.  They 
were  written  by  you  to  Miss  Fowler.  I 
read,  too,  the  note  with  which  she  re- 
turned them.  Here  it  is.  You  may 
find  it  of  interest — I  did." 

Cady  took  the  package  she  held  out 
to  him.  Miss  Foster  took  the  one 
Cady  held  out  to  her.  And  again  there 
was  silence. 

Then  the  lieutenant  spoke.  "To 
whom,  may  I  ask,  were  the  letters 
from  Miss  Fowler  addressed?  " 

"To  you." 

"And  may  I  also  ask  how,  in  that 
event,  they  came  into  your  posses- 
ison?  " 

Miss  Foster  considered.    "  No." 

Cady  put  his  package  in  his  pocket 
and  then  fastened  his  blouse  over  it. 
Then  be  sat  looking  over  the  parade 
ground.  After  a  time  he  put  his  hands 
on  his  knees  and  turned  and  faced  Miss 
Foster. 

"  Well?  "  he  said.  Kitty's  eyes  had 
been  cast  down,  so  that  her  long  lashes 
lay  upon  her  cheeks.  She  raised  them. 
He  looked  down  steadily  into  their  blue 
and  twinkling  depths. 

"Well?"  echoed  Kitty.  And  then 
he  smiled. 

Miss  Foster  gave  a  huge  sigh  of  re- 


lief. "  Isn't  it  curious,"  she  said,  "how 
exactly  alike  Miss  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Glocester  write?  Any  one  might  have 
been  deceived." 

Which  was  not  very  relevant;  but 
Cady  did  not  ask  what  she  meant. 
Irrelevancy  was  one  of  Miss  Foster's 
many    charms.— Gwendolen  Overton. 


When  to  Take  Medicine. 


Most  medicines  may  be  taken  with- 
out disadvantage  either  before  or  after 
meals  or  on  an  empty  stomach,  says 
Dr.  E.  Vogt  in  Revue  <Ie  Therapie. 
If,  however,  the  remedy  is  an  irritant, 
it  is  important  to  introduce  it  into  the 
stomach  in  not  too  small  a  volume. 
Therefore,  if  such  a  substance  is  solu- 
ble in  water  it  should  be  taken  in  a 
highly  diluted  solution;  if  it  is  insoluble 
it  is  best  given  with  meals.  The  form 
of  the  remedy  is  also  of  importance. 
Thus  hard  pills  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach  may  irritate,  as  also  wafer 
capsules,  whose  contents  are  distrib- 
uted at  first  only  through  a  limited 
space  in  the  stomach  in  concentrated 
form.  But  when  such  capsules,  e.  g., 
containing  sodium  salicylate,  are  taken 
with  the  meal,  the  contents  are  diluted 
at  once  with  the  food,  and  cannot  cause 
local  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach.  Whenever  a 
good  effect  of  a  remedy  is  desired,  it  is 
best  given  before  meals,  but  always 
highly  diluted,  as  the  stomach  is  usu- 
ally sensitive  to  strong  solutions. 
Many  remedies  prevent  or  retard  di- 
gestion, as  chloroform,  napthol,  sac- 
charin, etc.  Such  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered until  digestion  is  nearly  or 
entirely  finished.    This  applies  also  to 


Sure 
Cure  for 

Colds 

When  the  children  get  their 
feet  wet  and  take  cold  give  them 
a  hot  foot  bath,  a  bowl  of  hot 
drink,  a  dose  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  and  put  them  to  bed. 
The  chances  are  they  will  be 
all  right  in  the  morning.  Con- 
tinue the  Cherry  Pectoral  a  few 
days,  until  all  cough  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Old  coughs  are  also  cured ; 
we  mean  the  coughs  of  bron- 
chitis, weak  throats  and  irritable 
lungs.  Even  the  hard  coughs 
of  consumption  are  always 
made  easy  and  frequently  cured 
by  the  continued  use  of 

Cherry 
pectoral 

Even'  doctor  knows  that  wild 
cherry  bark  is  the  best  remedy 
known  to  medical  science  for 
soothing  and  healing  inflamed 
throats  and  lungs. 

Put  one  of 

Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral 
Plasters 

over  your  lungs 
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metallic  salts,  the  iodides  and  bro- 
mides, mercury  salts,  etc.,  which  should 
be  taken  with  much  water,  either 
early,  before  breakfast,  or  late  at 
night.  Bitter  tonics  are  best  taken  at 
the  moment  of  beginning  the  meal,  but 
not  a  half  hour  before  the  meal.  To 
take  cod-liver  oil  before  meals  is  irra- 
tional, as  digestion  is  hindered  through 
the  coating  of  oil  formed  on  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  taken  to  best 
advantage  either  after  eating  or  else 
at  least  an  hour  before.  Sodium  bicar- 
bonate taken  before  meals  causes  a  too 
great  production  of  gastric  juice;  taken 
after  meals,  it  neutralizes  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Tulle  and  mousseline  de  soie  rosettes 
are  the  prettiest  trimming  imaginable 
for  a  velvet  toque,  as  they  give  the  de- 
sired contrast  in  light  effect  which  a 
velvet  hat  needs. 

Burnt  orange,  turquoise  and  bright 
red,  all  with  yokes  or  vests  of  white  to 
relieve  them,  are  among  the  favorite 
colors  in  waists  sent  over  by  our  Paris- 
ian cousins. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  mil- 
linery is  colored  grebe.  Pretty  toques 
are  made  of  pale  blue  or  pink  grebe, 
and  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  becom- 
ing. Toques  of  white  caracul  are 
another  fancy. 

The  long  lace  barbs  which  have  been 
stored  away  in  the  treasure  box  for 
years  may  be  brought  out  once  more 
and  used  for  a  necktie.  They  are  long 
enough  to  tie  in  the  fashionable  man- 
ner, and  it  hardly  matters  what  kind  of 
lace  they  are,  since  everything  in  the 
way  of  lace  is  worn. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  introduced 
the  old-fashioned  Queen  Anne  jewel 
called  the  chrysoprase.  The  Prince's 
jeweler  is  being  commanded  to  have 
them  set  on  all  the  presents  ordered  by 
the  heir  apparent.  The  chrysoprase,  it 
is  said,  is  in  appearance  between  a 
jacinth  and  a  topaz. 

Leather  belts  with  harness  buckles 
should  be  worn  with  gingham  or  Madras 
waists,  but  with  those  made  of  fancy 
silk  or  woolen  material  narrow  satin 
ribbon  wrapped  twice  around  the  waist 
is  submitted  for  the  leather  belt.  For 
dressy  waists  a  pretty  neck  completion 
is  furnished  by  a  stock  of  ribbon  or 
lace. 

Pincushions  are  seen  on  all  well-ap- 
pointed dressing  tables  nowadays — not 
the  old-fashioned,  bulky  affairs,  but  nar- 
row, long  cushions  made  strikingly 
dainty  by  embroidered  muslin  cover- 
ings and  trimmings  of  lace  and  baby 
ribbon.  The  toilet  cover  will  match  or 
may  be  of  embroidered  linen. 

Black  satin  is  a  favorite  material  for 
waists  for  afternoon  or  home  wear. 
Usually  they  have  corded  or  tucked 
vests  of  white  satin.  Many  women  have 
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the  remains  of  a  black  satin  gown, 
which  would  certainly  contain  enough 
good  material  for  all  of  the  waist  ex- 
cept the  yoke  and  vest.  And  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
get  very  expensive  satin  for  the  yoke 
and  vest.  There  are  many  qualities 
which  are  reasonable,  and  quite  good 
enough  for  the  wear  they  get  on  this 
part  of  a  gown. 

Crepe  scarfs  in  dainty  colors  are  be- 
ing much  worn  with  theater  waists 
and  evening  gowns.  They  are  about 
18  inches  in  width  and  at  least  2J 
yards  long,  and  becoming  alike  to 
old  and  \oung.  A  scarf  of  this  sort 
serves  two  purposes,  giving  consider- 
able warmth  over  the  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  keeping  a  very  light  gown 
from  becoming  soiled  by  a  dark  wrap 
that  may  be  put  over  it.  The  way  to 
wear  it  is  to  spread  it  over  the  chest, 
cross  the  ends  behind,  bring  them  back 
to  the  left  side  in  front  and  tie  them  in 
a  loose  knot.  A  coat  is  easily  slipped 
on  over  this,  and  those  who  wear  the 
scarfs  are  already  adepts  in  removing 
them  gracefully  and  quickly. 

Gowns  for  debutantes  are  excep- 
tionally chic,  graceful  and  beautiful 
this  winter,  and  many  of  these  pre- 
pared for  various  entertainments  dur- 
ing the  holidays  are  marvels  of  artistic 
beauty.  There  is  less  of  exaggeration 
than  there  was  at  this  time  last  year, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  are  in  all 
a  daintiness  and  simple  elaboration 
which  good  taste  alone  can  bestow. 
Toilets  for  debutantes'  afternoon  re- 
ceptions are  a  compromise  between  the 
very  ornate  full-dress  gown  for  evening 
and  a  demidress  tailor  costume.  There 
is  a  train,  but  all  the  bodices  are  cut 
high  in  the  neck,  the  only  concession 
being  a  square-cut  or  rounding  one, 
with  a  shirred  yoke  or  guimpe  of  chif- 
fon, tulle,  or  other  airy  textile. 


Just  Do  Your  Best. 


The  signs  are  bad  when  folks  commence 

A  findin'  fault  with  Providence, 

And  balkin'  'cause  the  earth  don't  shake 

At  every  prancin'  step  they  take. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 

How  less  than  little  he  would  be 

If,  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  and  bare, 

He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhere. 

My  doctrine  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions,  and  be  satisfied ; 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  or  blame 

That  follers  that  counts  jest  the  same. 

I've  alius  noticed  great  success 

Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less, 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 

That  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Farming  Requires  Study. 


It  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  the  discussion  at  the 
recent  winter  meetings  of  boards  of 
agriculture  and  dairy  associations  that 
there  has  been  more  prominence  given 
to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  agricul- 
tural education  in  order  to  succeed 
upon  the  farm  than  has  ever  before 
prevailed  at  these  gatherings.  Much 
comment  has  been  made,  says  Mirror 
and  Farmer,  in  regard  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  decadence  of 
the  rural  population,  which  is  doubtless 
true  in  many  instances,  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  both  is  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
upon  agricultural  matters.  Other 
things  may  offer  encouragement  and 
afford  temporary  relief,  but  this  is  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  permanent  re- 
lief will  be  found.  This  education  may 
be  obtained  through  various  channels 
and  along  various  lines.  It  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  course  be 
taken  in  an  agricultural  college,  desir- 
able as  that  may  be;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  education  imparted  in  such 
institutions  be  the  basis  of  the  educa- 
tion obtained.  The  introduction  of  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools, 
which  is  drawing  nearer  every  year, 
and  which  has  already  been  done  in 
other  countries,  furnishes  one  of  the 
means  of  securing  this  end.  This  edu- 
cation may  not  tell  the  boy  or  girl  how 
to  grow  corn  or  make  butter,  but  it 
will  develop  in  the  expanding  mind  an 
interest  in  such  matters  and  make  it 
easier  in  later  years  to  fix  the  mind  and 
interest  upon  such  matters.  The 
farmers'  institute,  if  well  arranged  and 


conducted,  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
means  of  imparting  information  and 
this  method  is  annually  increasing  in 
favor.  Experiment  station  bulletins, 
agricultural  papers  and  Grange  meet- 
ings are  all  in  the  same  line  and  furnish 
material  assistance.  But  underneath 
all  these  agencies  there  must  be  a  rul- 
ing force,  and  that  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  farmers  to  make  them  avail- 
able and  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
value. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Pudding  Sauce. — A  good  liquid  sauce 
to  be  used  with  the  dry  sauce  for  pud- 
dings is  made  by  creaming  a  cup  of 
sugar  with  a  liberal  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  and  beat  in  one  egg.  Boil  a 
cup  of  milk  and  pour  over  the  mixture, 
stirring  until  the  butter  and  sugar 
have  been  dissolved.  The  egg  will  give 
the  sauce  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Flavor  with  brandy  or  sherry  to  taste. 

Scarborough  Puffs. — Boil  a  pint  of 
new  milk  and  take  out  a  cupful ;  stir 
into  it  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick 
batter  ;  pour  into  this  the  boiling  milk, 
stir  and  boil  until  the  whole  is  thick 
enough  to  hold  a  silver  spoon  upright. 
Then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  in 
six  eggs,  one  at  a  time  ;  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  less  than  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
into  boiling  lard.     Fry  a  light  brown. 

Lyonnaise  Tripe. — Wipe  off  and  cut 
into  small  pieces  one  pound  of  boiled 
tripe.  Heat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter in  a  frying  pan,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  chopped  onion  and 
fry  golden  brown.  Add  the  tripe,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  shake  and 
cook  until  the  tripe  begins  to  color. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  serve  in  a  hot  dish. 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake  —  Three- 
quarters  of  a  capful  of  butter,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  and  one- 
quarter  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  three 
eggs,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  three  squares  of  chocolate,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Scald  the  milk,  dis- 
solve it  in  the  grated  chocolate  and  set 
aside  until  cool.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  add  the  vanilla  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Add  alter- 
nately the  flour  and  the  prepared  milk, 
then  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  ;  lastly 
stir  in  the  baking  powder  and  beat 
hard  for  two  minutes.  Bake  in  three 
layers,  and  when  cold  put  together 
with  chocolate  filling. 

English  Walnut  Cake. — Take  four 
eggs,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  vanilla  and  almond  fla- 
voring, a  cupful  of  English  walnut 
meats  chopped  fine,  a  cupful  of  cur- 
rants, half  a  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs, 
and  an  even  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
until  very  light,  add  the  nuts,  cur- 
rants, cracker  crumbs  and  baking 
powder,  and  lastly  gently  fold  in  the 
whites  beaten  until  very  stiff.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  in  sheet  form.  Turn 
out  as  soon  as  done  and  ice  with  the 
following  cream  icing  :  Boil  for  four 
minutes  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  milk  and  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  large  hick- 
ory nut,  then  take  from  the  fire,  add  a 
few  drops  of  vanilla  and  beat  until  it  is 
a  soft  cream.  If  it  has  boiled  too  long 
and  it  gains,  add  milk  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  until  of  proper  consistency.  It 
should  be  a  rather  soft  cream.  After 
spreading  the  icing,  and  while  it  is  yet 
soft  and  warm,  cut  in  rounds  with  a 
small  biscuit  cutter  and  press  an  un- 
broken half  of  a  walnut  in  the>center  of 
each  cake. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Try  a  little  oil  on  the  hinges  to  stop 
a  door's  creaking. 

Soiled  wall  paper  may  be  brightened 
by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  light  bread. 

Never  boil  chocolate  in  your  coffee 
pot,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  impart  to 
the  coffee  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

A  little  sweet  oil  and  jet-black  ink 
mixed  and  applied  to  the  worn  spots  on 
the  fingers  of  black  kid  gloves  will 
greatly  improve  them. 

A  single  trial  of  the  little  individual 
omelet  pans  will  convince  that  small 
omelets  separately  cooked  are  far 
lighter  and  more  delicious  than  large 
ones  in  slices. 

Eider  down  bed  covers  should  be  hung 
out  in  a  high  wind  at  least  once  a  fort- 
night to  keep  them  sweet,  and  es- 
pecially to  preserve  the  down.  A  wind 
enlivens  eider  down  to  a  satisfactory 
fluff. 

Vaseline  is  said  to  be  better  than  oil 
for  keeping  patent  leather  soft,  but  it 
is  not  so  useful  for  boots  and  shoes  that 
are  to  be  worn  in  wet  snow  or  cold  rain. 
When  either  is  applied,  rub  it  well  in 
when  the  shoe  is  warm. 

It  frequently  happens  that  bits  of 
various  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
are  left,  no  one  of  them  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve.  This  is  the  house- 
keeper's opportunity  for  a  combination 
salad.  There  may  be  a  medley  of  liver, 
bacon,  mutton,  ham,  string  beans, 
sweet  potatoes  and  carrots.  If  any  of 
them  are  in  a  sauce  rinse  off  and  drain, 
or  cut  all  into  neat  pieces  and  marinate 
the  meat  and  vegetables  separately 
with  a  French  dressing.  In  serving 
arrange  on  lettuce  or  other  greens, 
heaping  the  meat  in  the  center  with 
the  vegetables  round  the  base  and 
serving  the  mayonnaise  in  a  separate 
dish. 

At  a  beautiful  luncheon  given  re- 
cently, where  Christmas  holly  was 
massed  on  the  table  for  decoration  and 
the  shades  of  the  candles  were  deco- 
rated with  holly  and  everything  in  red 
and  green,  the  first  course  of  fruit 
brought  out  the  red  note  in  a  pretty 
way.  The  fruit  was  the  orange,  and  it 
had  been  separated  into  sections,  the 
tough  membrane  had  been  removed 
from  each  section,  each  of  which  was 
just  enough  for  a  dainty  mouthful. 
They  were  arranged  around  a  plate, 
lying  flat,  while  in  the  center  was  a 
little  mound  of  dark-red  sugar,  like  a 
big,  smooth,  red  bonbon,  the  shape  of 
a  big  chocolate  cream  ;  the  sugar  was 
to  sweeten  the  orange  if  the  guests  de- 
sired it.  The  fruit  was  eaten  with  fruit 
or  oyster  forks. 


Nearly  EIGHT  MILLION 

have  been  produced  in  the  past  thirty  three 
years — more  watches  than  any  other  factory 
in  the  world  has  produced  in  the  same  period. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  genuine  ruby  bearings— their  other 
points  of  superiority  can  be  told  by  any 
jeweler— ask  him  about  the  Elgin.   


Look  for  It. 
Here  it  is. 

Now  you  know  by  this 
!  sign 


St,  Jacobs  Oil 

CURES 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,    Sprains,  Br 
Soreness,  Stiffness. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  IS,  1899. 
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Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
May.  -July- 

Wednesday   69fc@7l  ?!?»®«? 

Thursday   I!$f2!M 

Friday  

Saturday   > " 

Monday   m%® 

Tuesday   W»»w}l 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  „ 

Mar. 

Wednesday   5s  9j*d 

Thursday   »s  9Sd 

Friday   5s  "Md 

Saturday   5s  0*d 

Monday   5s  lOHd 

Tuesday   08  *"»a 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  *'  177«@1 

Friday    1  18K@'  16* 

Saturday   1  '«WC<M 

Monday-    1  ,fi*@1  ll 

Tuesday   1  »«^@»  16'4 

Wednesday   1  16K@1  16V4 

Wheat. 

Continued  favorable  weather  for  crops  and 
an  absence  of  firmness  in  Eastern  and  foreign 
wheat  markets  have  caused  a  nominal  decline 
in  this  center  of  about  8%0  per  cental,  or  50c 
per  ton.  We  say  a  nominal  decline,  for  in 
spot  wheat  there  has  been  practically  nothing 
doing.  To  sell  freely,  the  reduced  figure 
would  certainly  have  to  be  accepted.  But 
under  brisk  buying  more  would  have  to  be 
paid  Speculative  values  on  the  local  Call 
Board  dropped  about  2V,  per  cental.  Liver- 
pool futures  declined  1'4@1  4c  per  cental,  and 
Chicago  options  about  lc  per  bushel. 

Aside  from  the  bright  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing wheat  crop  in  this  State,  the  local  wheat 
market  presents  little  of  special  interest  to 
record.  Main  has  fallen  in  abundant  quantity 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  lo  insure  a  good 
yield  provided  there  are  timely  showers  in 
the  spring  months.  One  would  have  thought 
a  month  ago  that  with  such  weather  as  the 
State  has  been  favored  with  since  the  new 
year  set  in  most  everybody  would  be  happy, 
especially  the  farmers.  But  there  are  other 
troubles  to  contend  with.  Complaints  are 
being  made  that  wild  geese  are  doing  serious 
damage  in  wheat  districts  near  tidewater, 
not  only  scratching  the  wheat  out  of  the 
ground  in  newly  seeded  fields,  but  also  eat- 
ing the  sprouts  where  the  wheat  has  started. 
This  is  no  new  pest,  however,  many  farmers 
having  had  to  contend  with  similar  trouble  in 
previous  years.  The  evil  in  question  can  be 
much  more  easily  remedied  than  lack  of  rain. 
A  little  vigilance  and  liberal  use  of  shotguns 
will  make  the  wild  geese  soon  seek  other  and 
safer  quarters.  Both  the  outward  and  in- 
ward movement  of  wheat  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  weather 
being  wet  most  of  the  time,  but  not  much 
movement  would  likely  have  been  experi- 
enced had  the  weather  been  ever  so  bright. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  three  wheat 
vessels  cleared  from  this  port  inside  of  two 
days,  but  from  the  5th  to  the  17th  inst.,  in- 
clusive, not  a  single  wheat  clearance  was  re- 
corded in  this  center.  There  are  few  ships 
on  the  engaged  list  for  grain  loading— only 
six  at  this  writing— and  with  little  wheat 
offering  there  is  not  much  to  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  grain  shipments  in  the  near  future. 
Ocean  freights  are  firmer,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  crop  prospects.  The  last  re- 
ported charter  was  at  £1  7s  net  for  a  medium 
sized  iron  ship  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders, 
usual  option  as  to  final  destination. 

California  Milling  N  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12tf®l  13* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07*®1  12* 

Off  qualities  wheat     @1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.17%®1.16%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.18%@1.18. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.16%® 
1.16^;  December,  1899,  $1  1S%@1.1& 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations   8sld@8sl!<d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   33<&35s  25@27s 

Local  market  tl.41M@1.43Ji  |1.12*®1.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  flour  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  values,  but 
there  is  a  generally  easy  tone.  Stocks  are 
fairly  liberal,  as  compared  with  the  present 
very  limited  demand.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  wholesalers  or 
jobbers  to  stock  up  ahead,  even  at  moderate 
reductions  from  full  current  rates. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00<8»3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  40(83  65 

Choloe  and  extra  choice   3  65(8  3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

The  market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
with  this  cereal,  and  offerings  are  certain  to 
prove  of  small  proportions  until  the  coming 
crop  becomes  available.  The  demand  is  slow, 


however,  at  rates  lately  current  for  both 
Brewing  and  Feed  descriptions,  and  to  effect 
free  sales  lower  figures  than  have  been  lately 
prevailing  would  have  to  beaccepted.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  exception  where  holders 
are  disposed  to  crowd  offerings  to  sale  at  the 
expense  of  having  to  make  very  marked  con- 
cessions to  buyers.  With  the  crop  outlook  very 
bright  at  present,  there  is  naturally  no  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  dealers  or  consumers 
to  stock  up  ahead  to  any  noteworthy  extent, 
neither  are  present  holders  desirous  of  carry- 
ing stocks  over  into  the  new  crop  year.  Re- 
quirements during  the  balance  of  the  season 
will  doubtless  make  heavy  inroads  on  remain- 
ing supplies,  so  there  will  be  little  necessity 
of  carrying  much  barley  over  into  next  sea- 
son. While  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  marked  firm- 
ness developed  from  this  time  forward.  In 
the  speculative  market  trading  was  confined 
mainly  to  seller  1899  new  feed,  this  option  go- 
ing at  a  decided  decline  from  figures  of  pre- 
vious week.  The  transfers  effected  of  May 
delivery  barley  were  also  at  reduced  rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  27K 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22K@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  cboice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Mav,  1899,  delivery,  $1.1S%@1.15. 

Seller  1899,  new,  8834@S5c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  (§i  .  Tuesday,' 

seller  1899  new  closed  at  86%c. 

Oats. 

While  the  market  is  not  radically  lower 
than  last  quoted,  there  is  an  easier  tone,  in 
sympathy  with  most  other  cereals,  and  de- 
mand less  brisk  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 
There  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts, however,  as  compared  with  several 
months  past,  and  this  offset  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  decreased  inquiry.  Medium  grades 
were  in  lighter  request  at  current  rates  than 
were  either  strictly  choice  to  fancy  feed  or 
low-priced  oats,  the  latter  being  used  instead 
of  barley.  Desirable  qualities  for  seed  were 
in  the  main  very  steadily  held,  and  there 
were  no  heavy  stocks  of  the  same. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32tf 

White,  good  to  choice  I  27tf@l  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  120  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  cboice  1  22M@1  30 

Milling  1  27*®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  ®1  40 

Black  Russian  1  60   @1  70 

Red  1  45  @1  55 

Corn. 

Not  much  corn  is  arriving  at  present  from 
any  quarter.  Recent  receipts  have  been 
mainly  Large  Yellow  and  Large  White  from 
the  East  and  represented  prior  arrival  pur- 
chases. Market  is  not  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  at  present,  but  holders  are  not 
offering  to  unload  at  any  material  reduction 
from  recent  values.  Small  Yellow  being  in 
light  stock  and  comparatively  few  hands,  is 
still  commanding  tolerably  stiff  prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12H@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@l  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12% 

Rye. 

No  changes  of  moment  to  note  in  the  tone 
of  the  market  or  in  quotable  values  for  this 
cereal.   Offerings  are  of  rather  light  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22tf 

Buckwheat. 

Present  supplies  of  this  cereal  are  imported 
product  from  the  East,  and  are  being  tirmly 
held,  having  been  laid  down  here  at  compara- 
tively stiff  prices. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

This  market  is  ruling  practically  as  last 
noted,  with  no  new  developments  in  the  mean- 
time. The  current  month  is  ordinarily  dull 
in  the  bean  trade.  Despite  the  very  limited 
business  doing,  buyers  are  not  able  to  operate 
to  much  better  advantage  than  for  some  time 
past.  Stocks  are  not  proving  burdensome  to 
holders.  The  bulk  of  supplies  are  in  compara- 
tively few  hands.  With  a  fair  spring  and 
summer  trade,  which  is  confidently  expected, 
there  will  likely  not  be  very  many  beans  left 
upon  the  market  by  time  another  crop  will  be 
due.  Stocks  of  most  varieties  are  now  of 
rather  slim  volume,  Lady  Washingtons, 
Bayos,  Pinks  and  Limas  being  about  the  only 
noteworthy  exceptions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00   @2  50 

Pinks   1  90   (82  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  80  <8>1  95 

Reds   3  20  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  20  @3  30 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  (8)2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ffll  75 

According  to  recent  New  York  advices  by 
mail,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
as  follows,  prices  given  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

It  is  seldom  that  the  jobbing  trade  improves 
much  so  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  the 
light  business  In  that  direction  this  week  has 
caused  no  surprise.  But  it  was  thought  that  con- 
siderable stock  would  be  wanted  for  export,  as 
several  steamers  have  sailed  from  here  to  West 
Indian  ports.  The  very  moderate  and  scattered 
orders,  however,  lead  to  the  belief  that  buying 
will  be  closely  conllned  to  immediate  needs,  espe- 
cially until  after  conditions  in  the  islands  become 
more  settled.  Receipts  here  have  been  shrinking 
somewhat  of  late  and  this  has  given  the  general 
market  rather  a  steady  tone.  Sales  of  best  marks 
of  Marrow  have  been  at  $150(r>152tf,  mostly  at 
the  latter  figure.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
week  choicest  lots  of  Medium  brought  CI.32M, 
but  they  moved  so  slowly  that  concessions  of  2tfc 


have  since  been  made  on  some  tine  stock.  Pea 
have  held  at  $1.25  throughout,  the  efforts  of  the 
buyiDg  interest  to  break  the  price  having  failed. 
Red  Kidney  have  ruled  a  little  easier,  and,  while 
some  of  the  export  orders  were  filled  at  $I.S<0  f.  o.  b., 
others  were  taken  at  $1  77V4.  and  the  latter  figure 
would  be  accepted  for  more.  Only  a  few  White 
Kidney  have  arrived  and  th"sc  were  quickly 
placed  at  H.8ii(«il.Rr>  when  choice.  Scarcely  any 
outlet  for  Yellow  Eye.  Turtle  Soup  also  dull. 
Lima  moving  only  in  a  jobbing  way ;  quotable  at 
$2. 30$ 2. 35.  Scotch  peas  have  not  changed  much, 
but  Green  have  advanced  under  moderate  offer- 
ings and  higher  western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 
Values  remain  quotably  in  about  same  posi- 
tion as  last  noted,  but  there  is  not  much 
doing,  offerings  and  demand  being  both  of  a 
light  order. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  Od  @2  15 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  7<i 

Wool. 

Not  much  attention  is  being  given  to  other 
than  bright  and  free  Northern  and  choice  foot- 
hill wools.  S'ocks  of  these  now  remaining  in 
first  hands  are  of  small  compass  and  bid  fair 
to  be  soon  wholly  exhausted.  Scourers  have 
experienced  a  very  dull  and  unprofitable  sea- 
son, but  the  general  belief  of  those  conversant 
in  wool  matters  is  that  there  must  soon  be  a 
revival  of  trade  in  this  line.  Although  the 
clip  of  1898  proved  the  lightest  in  this  State 
for  many  years,  the  quantity  of  wool  still  on 
hand  is  unusually  heavy  for  this  date.  Stocks 
of  wool  at  present  in  San  Francisco  ware- 
houses aggregate  not  less  than  lti,000,000  lbs. 
on  a  grease  basis,  and  most  of  this  wool  will 
have  to  be  scoured  before  going  to  Eastern  or 
local  manufacturers.  While  market  is  easy 
in  tone,  values  remain  quotably  as  before. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  (8)16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @I4 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @ll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @>13% 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos  . .  7  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  ®  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  ®10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  @I2 

Northern,  free   8  @I0 

Southern  Mountain   7  ®  8K 

Hops. 

Market  is  seldom  more  devoid  of  interest- 
ing or  noteworthy  feature  than  at  this  date. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  demand  worth 
mentioning  from  any  quarter.  Fortunately 
for  the  producing  interest,  there  are  not 
many  hops  now  remaining  in  first  hands.  The 
quantity  would  be  still  less  had  growers  now 
holding  seen  fit  in  November  to  let  goat  then 
current  rates.  Seldom  are  there  better  op- 
portunities to  unload  than  are  experienced 
during  the  Fall  months.  Hardly  one  year  in 
ten  proves  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Dealers 
do  not  quote  any  change  in  values,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  market  as  buyers  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12tf@16K 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  regarding  the  hop 
market : 

The  demand  from  brewers  has  been  very  light 
again  this  week.  They  are  not  heavily  stocked 
with  hops,  but  the  consumption  of  beer  has  un- 
doubtedly been  lessened  to  some  extent  by  the 
tax  which  it  has  had  to  carry  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  brewers  are  buying  supplies  more 
conservatively  in  consequence.  The  brightest 
part  of  the  market  is  the  export  movement. 
Over  5000  bales  have  gone  out  again  this  week, 
and  further  considerable  lots  are  being  prepared 
for  shipment.  Only  a  little  of  the  business  has 
been  done  on  this  market,  shippers  going  into  the 
interior  for  them;  but  it  lakes  so  much  stock  out 
of  the  country  that  the  beneficial  effect  will  un- 
doubtedly be  felt  later.  As  regards  values,  no 
further  change  has  occurred,  but  our  figures  are 
full  high,  and  represent  more  the  asking  rates 
than  the  prices  at  which  sales  could  be  effected. 
The  situation  in  the  Interior  of  this  Stale  is  un- 
changed; trade  is  very  quiel  at  ail  points  On 
the  Pacific  coast  slocks  are  now  in  small  compass. 
London  cables  indicate  firm  but  quiet  markets. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  showing  an  easier  tone, 
and  there  are  poor  prospects  of  there  being  a 
renewal  of  firmness  during  the  few  months 
remaining  of  the  current  season.  There  is 
considerable  hay  still  in  producing  districts, 
especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  bay,  and  more  than  will  likely  be 
required  before  new  crop  will  be  upon  the 
market.  Some  dealers  are  quoting  higher 
figures  than  the  wholesale  market  warrants, 
and  are  presumably  carrying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  high-priced  hay. 

Wheat  14  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00(8)16  00 

Oat   12  CO®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  U  00(8113  00 

Alfalfa  II  00(4(13  00 

Compressed  13  50@16  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   50®  72* 

MUlHtaflH. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  being  held  at  much 
the  same  stiff  figures  as  last  quoted,  but  that 
these  rates  will  long  remain  current  Is  not 
probable.  Quotable  values  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  were  without  appreciable 
change,  but  the  general  tendency  was  to 
more  ease. 

Bran,  •  ton  19  00®2l  00 

Middlings  22  00®24  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00®28  00 

Cornmeal  24  50(8)25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  light  supply,  but  there 
is  not  much  inquiry  at  current  rates  and  the 
demand  which  exists  is  almost  wholly  for  the 
Trieste  variety.  Alfalfa  is  in  fair  request, 
but  is  in  ample  supply  and  is  offering  at  un- 
changed figures. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75@4  00 

Flax   ®  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2H©2* 


Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  t1i<&S>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6H@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

While  there  is  no  commotion  observable  in 
the  Grain  Bag  market,  there  are  some  con- 
tracts being  made  for  forward  delivery  and 
at  better  figures  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible a  few  weeks  ago.  Quotable  values  re- 
main unchanged.  In  other  lines  of  Bags  and 
Bagging  there  is  little  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  2S@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  75® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies  10K®— 

Bean  bags   4M® 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®0 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  is  fairly  steady,  but  is 
not  particularly  active.  Pelt  market  is  dull, 
mainly  due  to  the  dragging  condition  of  the 
wool  trade.  Tallow  is  meeting  with  moder- 
ate custom  at  former  range  of  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  I'uiit 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10         — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8         —  ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8K       —  ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Dry  Hides   —  ®16  — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — ®  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —017         —  @  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  25@1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Hurst-  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27H®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20@22H 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3!<®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2M®  2Jt 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Moderate  quantities  of  Comb  are  still  offer- 
ing but  are  not  moving  briskly  at  current 
rates.  Extracted  is  in  such  light  supply  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7« 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   «'-,<(£  «V4 

White  Comb,  1-D>  frames   9H®10H 

Amber  Comb   7tf@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  remains  firm,  with  stock  decidedly 
light.  Sales  are  much  more  readily  effected 
than  are  purchases. 

Fair  to  choloe,  V  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  in  excessive  supply,  nor  is  it  apt 
to  be  in  the  near  future.  Market  is  easy,  bow- 
ever,  firm  at  the  quotations.  The  improved 
figures  last  quoted  on  Mutton  continue  to  be 
maintained,  but  market  shows  easier  tone. 
Hogs  are  in  very  fair  request,  more  especially 
medium  sizes,  and  sales  at  full  current  rates 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  At 
same  time,  offerings  are  increasing. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6H@  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   bV,®  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   b  @  — 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7Hc;  wethers   7H®  s 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   *V%®  4S 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4  ®  4'* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  — 

Hogs,  feeders   Sit®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5H®  5* 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   «H@  7* 

Lamb,  »  lb   8  ®  - 

Poultry. 

While  hardly  so  buoyant  for  some  kinds  as 
during  preceding  week,  the  market  in  the 
main  has  been  favorable  to  the  producer,  very 
good  average  prices  being  realized  for  Chick- 
ens, Ducks  and  Geese.  The  supply  of  Turkeys 
was  rather  heavy,  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. Fryers,  Young  Roosters  and  Fat  Hens 
were  most  in  request  and  brought  best  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  6  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  50  @5  U0 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  fi  00  @6  50 

Fryers  5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  5  00  ®b  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  75   @2  00 

Goslings,  1  pair  1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  00  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  ®2  00 

Butter. 

The  market  has  shown  more  steadiness 
than  previous  week,  especially  for  choice  to 
select,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of  this  sort, 
and  not  likely  to  be  for  a  month  or  so  to  come. 
Defective  qualities  are  in  comparatively  large 
stock  and  for  this  description  the  market  is 
against  sellers. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  25  @— 

Creamery  firsts   23  @24 

Creamery  seconds  22  @23 

Dairy  select  22  ®23 

Dairy  seconds  18  @2I 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  14  @I5 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®I9 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity, 
neither  is  it  noteworthy  for  firmness,  al- 
though stocks  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of  do- 
mestic product  are  of  small  compass.  Quota- 
tions are  unaltered,  but  buyers  are  operating 
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slowly,  anticipating  easier  prices  in  a  month 
or  two. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  V2%@— 

California,  good  tr  choice  11  @12 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Seldom  is  the  egg  market  so  scantily  stocked 
as  it  has  been  the  past  week.  A  great  part  of 
the  time  it  was  difficult  to  fill  all  orders,  al- 
though the  demand  was  far  from  active. 
Market  was  naturally  firm,  with  sales  mainly 
within  range  of  32%©36c,  as  to  quality,  size, 
etc.  Some  Eastern  eggs  are  reported  en 
route  and  nearly  due,  which  may  cause  ar 
easier  tone  the  coming  week. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  .35  &— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .32  @34 

California,  good  to  choice  store  30  @32 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  ® — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  23  @26 

Vegetables. 

There  was  no  great  variety  of  vegetables 
offering,  and  supplies  of  most  kinds  admitted 
of  satisfying  only  a  very  limited  custom. 
Mushrooms  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  were 
mostly  common,  and  such  went  at  low  prices. 
Onion  market  was  slow,  but  for  choice  to  se- 
lect was  no  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  last 
noted. 

Beans,  String,  #  P>   10®  12Y, 

Beans.  Lima.  ^  8>  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50® 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Tfr  small  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ■»  tt>   12tf@  15 

Garlic,  » B>   6®  7 

Mushrooms,     box   25®  75 

Okra,  Green,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental.    1  00®  1  15 

Onions,  sprouted,  $  sack   40®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  fb   6®  8 

Peas,  Sweet,  f)  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   4®  6 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  V  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  V  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  box   1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  were  much  more  liberal  than  pre- 
ceding week,  causing  market  to  display  an 
easier  tone,  but  quotable  values  were  not  ma- 
terially lower.  Arrivals  were  mainly  from 
Sacramento  river  district  and  from  Oregon. 
Most  of  the  potatoes  represented  prior  ar- 
rival purchases  and  were  not  crowded  to  sale. 
Sweets  were  in  only  moderate  supply,  but 
stocks  were  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

Burbanks,  River,  V  cental   90®  I  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f,  ctl  1  00@1  25 

Burbanks,  Humboldt  1  00@1  20 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  00@1  25 

Early  Rose   75®  no 

Garnet  Chile   90®  1  Oil 

Sweet  River,  1ft  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  40®  1  60 


60®  70 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  about  the  only  fruit  in  the  decid- 
uous line  which  are  offering  at  present  in 
noteworthy  or  quotable  quantity,  and  the 
supply  of  this  sort  is  not  heavy.  Choice  to 
select  qualities  are  especially  in  limited  stock, 
with  market  for  such  fruit  firm.  For  select 
Spitzenbergs  or  fancy  Pippins  or  Greenings, 
an  advance  on  quotable  rates  is  in  some  in- 
stances asked  and  occasionally  realized  in  a 
small  way.  It  is  seldom  the  market  is  well 
furnished  with  desirable  quantities  of  apples 
at  this  late  date,  but  the  supply  this  year  is 
more  than  ordinarily  light,  the  crop  having 
been  small  and  heavy  purchases  having  been 
made  early  in  the  season  by  Eastern  opera- 
tors. While  apples  of  common  quality  are 
offering  in  only  moderate  quantity  at  present, 
they  are  not  salable  at  materially  better 
prices  than  have  been  lately  current,  the 
majority  of  buyers  taking  this  description  re- 
fusing as  a  rule  to  operate  at  other  than  low 
values.  Pears  make  such  a  poor  showing, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  as  to  be  hard- 
ly quotable.  Choice  table  Pears,  such  as  fine 
Winter  Nelis,  could  be  readily  placed  at  good 
figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  f)  50-tb.  box   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-tb.  box    . .  1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box   50®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  f»  50-lb.  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  f,  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japatfese,  2-layer  box          — @— 

Dried  Fruits. 
There  is  a  little  more  doing  in  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  than  for  two  or  three  weeks 
previous,  or  since  the  opening  of  the  year. 
Movement  is  mainly  in  Prunes,  principally  in 
small  sizes,  although  the  medium  and  large 
sizes  are  also  receiving  attention.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  transfers  being  mainly  at  the  rate 
of  234c  for  the  four  sizes,  with  bids  of  V/S@\%c 
for  small  in  desirable  quantity.  Among  ship- 
ments of  Prunes  for  the  week  were  four  car- 
loads via  steamer  and  Canadian  Pacific  for  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Other  fruits  quoted  here- 
with are  being  in  the  main  steadily  held, 
stocks  of  most  kinds  admitting  of  only  small 
jobbing  operations.  Apples  continue  in  light 
supply.  For  fancy  sliced  and  pressed  in  50-lb. 
boxes  some  dealers  quote  up  to  7%Q.  but  this 
is  more  of  a  jobbing  rate  than  a  price  obtain- 
able on  offerings  from  first  hands,  <%c  being 
a  full  quotable  figure.  There  are  a  few  low 
grade  evaporated  pressed  and  sliced  on  mar- 
ket for  which  6%c  would  be  a  full  price.  Quo- 
tations for  evaporated  pressed  and  sliced  in 
boxes  are  generally  based  on  very  best  quali- 
ties, as  the  pains  and  care  necessary  on  this 
style  of  packing  are  not  justified  on  other 
stock.  Buyers  content  to  take  other  than 
strictly  choice  sliced  will  give  common  sun- 
dried  in  sacks  the  preference  over  higher 
priced  grades.  Sun-dried  quarters  are  scarce, 
and  while  we  do  not  change  former  quota- 
tions some  dealers  quote  up  to  5c,  and  this  fig- 
ure would  very  likely  have  to  be  paid  in  the 
filling  of  orders  for  desirable  fruit  of  the  de- 
scription in  question. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb  ll  @12 


®  7/, 

@  6tf 
®11 


®10 
®  8 
®  7 


Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy    7 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   6 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9V4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes   13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6 

Plums,  pitted   4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7 

50— 60's   5  @  5H 

60— 70's   3H@  3% 

70— 80's   3  @— 

80— 90's   23£@— 

90— 100's   2   ®  2H 

110— 130's   iy,®  1% 

Prunes  In  boxes,  ytc  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  ^c 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   Z%@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  Z%®  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4%@  4>4 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4^4 

Figs,  Black   3%@  iYt 

Figs,  White   6  @7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6^4®  754 

Plums,  unpitted   1J4®  \%. 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York  : 

The  usual  quiet  trade  incident  to  this  season  of 
year  has  been  experienced  during  the  week,  hut 
the  market  has  undergone  no  radical  change.  The 
offerings  of  evaporated  apples  are  quite  moderate 
and  prices  are  held  steady.  Most  of  the  jobbing 
sales  of  strictly  fancy  evaporated  are  at  10c,  other 
grades  ranging  down  about  as  quoted;  but  for  the 
best  quality  of  the  different  classifications  our 
outside  figures  are  current.  Sun-dried  sliced 
apples  in  very  small  supply  and  selling  in  a  job- 
bing way  at  fiiS7c;  small  lots  of  coarse  cut  have 
arrived  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maine  and  this 
State.  They  are  held  at  6@fiV4c,  and  have  small 
sales.  Chops  offered  sparingly,  but  a  little  easier 
intone;  prime  lines  have  sold  at  3®3Vtz.  Cores 
and  skins  dull;  small  lots  of  inferior  quality 
might  have  to  sell  below  our  inside  figures.  Rasp- 
berries entirely  neglected;  the  best  bid  on  prime 
stock  is  10c,  but  they  are  generally  held  Vic 
higher.  Cherries  firm,  but  prices  take  a  wide 
range,  owing  to  the  wide  range  in  quality;  a  few 
fancy  are  held  at  11V4@I2c.  Huckleberries  in 
light  supply  and  seldom  inquired  for.  Black- 
berries move  only  in  a  jobbing  way.  California 
fruits  are  having  a  quiet  demand,  with  prices 
generally  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @10 

Raising. 

Inactivity  is  fully  as  pronounced  as  pre- 
viously noted.  Prices  of  the  Combination  are 
unchanged.  Moderate  quantities  of  outside 
holdings,  mainly  loose  Muscatels,  are  offer- 
ing at  figures  just  enough  under  the  Combina- 
tion rates  to  attract  some  if  not  most  of  the 
few  buyers  who  are  in  quest  of  goods. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-fb  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  f,  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  ft>   —  ®5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   —  @4% 

Seedless  Muscatel     —  @3X 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2%@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  showing  a  little  more 
firmness  for  desirable  sizes  of  Navels — 96's  to 
126's — with  weather  more  favorable  for  this 
fruit  going  into  hands  of  consumers  than  at 
any  previous  date  since  the  season  opened. 
Seedlings  and  common  Navels  are  still  being 
ofiered  at  low  figures.  Lemon  market  is  slow 
and  weak,  with  offerings  of  fairly  liberal 
proportions.    Limes  are  scarce  and  high. 

Oranges— Navels,  f)  box   1  00®  2  75 

Seedlings   50®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  00®  3  oo 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   6  50®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75@1  50 

Nuts. 

Business  is  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  sort, 
with  not  many  of  any  sort  offering  from  first 
hands  at  present.  The  drift  of  values  for 
choice,  of  either  Almonds,  Walnuts  or  Pea- 
nuts, is  in  favor  of  the  seller. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  lb  14V4@15i4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12H 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  6% 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @10W 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  8  @10V4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4%®  5^4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  9 

Wine. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  market.  A  healthy  tone 
prevails,  values  being  well  sustained  at  cur- 
rent rates,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  lower 
figures  being  soon  established.  Quotations 
remain  at  12%@15c  per  gallon,  wholesale,  for 
claret,  San  Francisco  delivery,  the  lower  fig- 
ure being  for  vintage  of  1898,  and  the  higher 
being  for  1897  wine.  There  is  a  very  fair 
movement  outward,  considering  the  reduced 
supplies  and  limited  offerings,  as  compared 
with  recent  years. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  ca 
above  dates.    It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
PJ5IFIC  to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
'    with  Dlggton's  name  on  it.  it 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL  e*8 

>DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor- 
*  oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  in.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.   The  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  REDUCED.  The  Clark's 
Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

2,2.2.    Mission   Street,  San   Francisco)  Cal. 


PORTABLE 
BABCOCK 
TESTERS 

FOR      /VI  ilk 

Inspecto 

AND 
Dairy  me 

Complete  with 
Metal  Case. 
Water  Heater, 
all  Glassware 
and  full  directions 

G.  G.Wickson  &  Co. 

3  &  5  Front  St., 

San  Francisco. 


Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   84, 

Wheat,  ctls   10 

Barley,  ctls   18. 

Oats,  ctls   3 

Corn,  ctls    6 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   1 

Potatoes,  sks   28 

Onions,  sks   2 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '98.  Last  Year 


2,783,912 
7,512,978 
3,581,903 
411,496 
200,029 
23,523 
115,317 
654,670 
74,8411 
81,182 
48  543 
7,268 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-sks   68 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls   4 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs   3 

Hops,  lbs   1 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   3 


240 
87 
053 
62 
966 
412 
935 
1511 
393 
9 
316 


1,735,648 
1,074,387 
323,509 
14,071 
11,446 
70,965 
39,384 
1,486,127 
1,193.064 
4,450 
31,756 


Same  Time 
Last  Fear. 


1,744,984 
7,240,297 
2,956,512 
11,092 
26,088 
146,110 
49,576 
684,276 
444,501 
4,639 
55,425 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Jan.  18— California  dried  fruits, 
steadier  all  around,  with  a  better  demand. 
Evaporated  apples,  common,  714@8c;  prime,  wire 
tray,8%c;  choice,  9@9!4c;  fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  3%@ 
10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moorpark,  13@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  21@23c. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Gyns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Acetylene  Gas. 


A  handsome  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  where  and  by  whom  the  new  light  is  being 
used,  and  what  the  vcidict  is.  Mailed  upon  appli- 
cation.      PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO., 
115  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Geo.  W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S.F. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Grange  as  an  Order. 

By  J.  S.  Taylor  of  Napa  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Napa. 

Every  Order,  organization  or  associ- 
ation which  expects  to  secure  the  con- 
tinued confidence  and  support  of  the 
people  must  win  its  position  through 
its  inherent  qualities  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  be  able  to  show  a  necessity 
for  its  existence.  When  the  Grange 
came  into  existence  it  did  not  come 
simply  as  the  inspiration  of  a  single 
individual,  or  even  as  the  inspiration  of 
those  whom  we  are  pleased  to  honor 
as  the  founders  of  the  Order,  but 
through  them  it  came  in  response  to  an 
irresistible  impulse  on  the  part  of  the 
great  thinking  body  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  our  land,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  protection  and  advancement  for 
their  various  interests,  but  as  a  means 
of  expression  for  pent-up  thoughts 
of  the  generations  of  farmers  which 
had  formerly  found  expression  through 
the  utterances  of  other  classes.  Con- 
sequently as  soon  as  the  foundation 
principles  of  the  Order  became  even 
partially  understood,  the  Grange  took 
a  commanding  position  and  became 
deservedly  popular  among  the  great 
producing  class  in  this  country. 

Growth  of  the  Grange. — The  history 
of  the  past  contains  no  record  of  any 
movement  of  a  similar  nature  and  such 
magnitude  among  the  farming  popula- 
tion in  this  or  any  other  country.  Un- 
til this  movement  the  power  and  force 
of  organization  had  never  been  realized 
among  farmers.  They  had  in  a  large 
measure  been  content  to  let  other  and 
more  favored  classes  do  the  talking, 
the  thinking  and  almost  wholly  direct 
and  control  their  actions  in  regard  to 
social,  educational,  economic  and 
political  questions.  Such  problems  as 
these  questions  involved  were  deemed 
too  abstruse  and  complicated  for 
farmers  to  even  think  about,  much  less 
to  study  and  attempt  any  solution 
thereof. 

But  when  the  farmers  came  together 
in  an  organized  capacity  and  began  to 
compare  notes  one  with  the  other,  to 
use  their  latent  powers  of  thought  and 
speech  and  to  compare  their  abilities 
and  attainment  with  men  of  other 
classes  who  had  claimed  to  possess  a 
large  degree  of  mental  superiority  over 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  their  eyes  began 
to  be  opened  and  they  readily  saw  that 
it  was  very  injudicious  and  unwise  to 
voluntarily  live  or  move  in  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  worlds  of  thought  and 
intelligence,  when  their  own  powers  of 
comprehension  and  their  capacity  to 
think  evolve  and  arrive  at  just  and 
definite  conclusions  were  fully  equal  to 
those  of  other  classes.  By  means  of 
this  self-measurement  the  farmers 
learned  that  many  men  in  political  life 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  intellectual  giants,  mainly  be- 
cause of  their  fluency  of  speech,  were 
after  all  men  of  but  ordinary  abilities, 
and  in  point  of  intelligence  and  sound 
reasoning,  easily  outranked  by  hun- 
dreds of  representative  farmers. 

Policy  of  the  Grange. — There  is  and 
always  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  economic  and  political  questions  of 
the  day.  The  policy  of  the  Grange  is 
not  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  its  mem- 
bers what  they  shall  think  or  how  they 
shall  act  upon  any  of  these  questions, 
but  it  gives  the  widest  possible  latitude 
of  thought  and  expression  for  their 
individual  views.  The  Grange  equally 
respects  the  opinions  of  its  members 
who  believe  in  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one  and  those  who  do  not.  It  equally 
respects  the  opinions  of  those  of  its 
members  who  believe  in  protection  of 
home  industries  and  those  who  take  the 
opposite  view,  ary3  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  proposition  for  an  ex- 
port bounty  on  the  staple  agricultural 
products  of  this  country.  The  stand 
which  the  Grange  has  taken  in  this 
direction  is  a  safe  and  dignified  one.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
politics  which  relate  to  the  conduct 
and  contentions  of  political  parties, 
but  it  has  a  legitimate  field  in  discuss- 
ng  that  part  of  ethics  which  consists 


in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  State  or  Nation. 
The  work  of  the  Grange  in  legislative 
matters  is  devoid  of  personality,  above 
party  and  beyond  sectional  lines.  It 
has  for  the  basis  of  its  action  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  seeking 
the  highest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  always  having  special  regard 
for  agriculture,  the  foundation  interest 
of  our  country. 

What  the  Grange  Wants  to  Know. — 
Aside  from  the  pending  national  is- 
sues upon  which  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  farmers  are  in- 
tensely interested  and  practically  unit- 
ed upon  many  important  economic 
questions.  Prominent  among  them  is 
the  question  of  taxation.  Farmers 
want  to  know  how  to  meet  the  present 
high  rates  of  taxation  with  decreasing 
receipts  from  the  farm.  They  want 
to  know  why  taxes  should  not  be  as- 
sessed equally  upon  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. They  want  to  know  why  official 
salaries  under  existing  conditions 
should  be  at  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  in  this  country.  They  want  to 
know  why  the  demand  for  retrench- 
ment in  public  expenditures  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  is  not 
heeded  in  State  and  Nation  as  well. 
They  want  to  know  why  trusts,  mo- 
nopolies and  soulless  corporations  are 
permitted  to  prey  upon  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  people.  They  want  the 
transportation  question  settled  with 
justice  and  fairness  to  the  railroad 
corporations  and  the  people  who  gave 
them  existence.  They  want  the  im- 
migration question  settled  so  as  to 
effectually  guard  this  country  from  an 
influx  of  the  undesirable  element  in 
foreign  countries.  The  interests  of 
agriculture  and  "the  plain  people" 
need  further  legislation  and  the  strict 
enforcement  of  laws  now  in  force. 

What  the  Grange  Will  Try  to  Do.— 
The  Grange  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
have  enacted  a  postal  savings'  bank 
law,  a  national  pure  food  law,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  anti-trust  law  to  make  it 
more  effective  and  stamp  out  all  com- 
binations of  men  and  money  to  arbitra- 
rily control  prices  of  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  a  law  to  require 
consuls  to  foreign  countries  to  make 
full  investigation  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  aid  in  extending  the  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  as  well  as  for 
manufactured  articles,  an  amendment 
to  the  interstate  commerce  law  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
commission;  a  law  to  prevent  gambling 
on  margins  and  in  futures  and  to  pre- 
vent the  owners,  lessess  and  managers 
of  public  warehouses  from  buying  grain 
on  their  own  account  and  storing  the 
same  in  warehouses  controlled  by  them; 
also  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  lower 
with  higher  grades  of  grain,  thus  debas- 
ing the  quality  and  injuring  the  sale  of 
all  the  better  grades;  to  provide  for 
amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  re- 
quire United  States  Senators  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote;  a  law  revising 
the  salaries  of  all  public  officers  and 
fixing  them  in  proportion  to  pay  re- 
ceived for  similar  labor  in  private  busi- 
ness and  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of 
living;  a  law  to  secure  the  speedy  con- 
struction and  ownership  of  the  Nicara- 
gua canal  by  the  United  States,  and  to 
have  placed  in  the  appropriation  bills 
for  United  States  mail  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  per  annum  to  further 
extend  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in 
rural  districts. 

The  Grange  is  on  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity in  most  parts  of  the  country; 
it  has  no  league  with  adversity  and 


X   Money  talks  !    AVe  guarantee  that  " 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


Will  rure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

|S  Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  lo  * 
\   DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  * 


in  its  noble  work  for  good  and  human- 
ity, and  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
beloved  country,  it  seeks  and  needs 
the  help  of  every  intelligent  man, 
woman  and  child  who  lives  on  the 
farm. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTKINS— Winners  of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Pair  18W8  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
;i-yr.  Jt  '-I-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  <fc  Durhttma  floinjrtilttf. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  heotcn 
for  hutler  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale:  overstocked  with  bull  calves 
Berkshlres.   F.  H.  Burke.  t>26  Market  St..  S.  P. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  HorseB,  Sheep  and  Bogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JKKSKVS,  Ho  LUTEINS  *  DURHAM'S.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WtllHin  N'iles  AJ  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187*5. 


W.  A.  KIIII'I'KK.  Avon.  Cal  .  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses.  Jacks,  M  -  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry  o 


SAM'L  M.  COPl'IN.Ple-'sautGrove. Cal..  bra  fler 
of  several  breed's  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took 
their  share  of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair. 

SANTA  TKKKSA  POULTRX  FA  KM.  Eden  Vale, 
Sanla  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

WILLIAM  XI LKS*  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EOG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel.  S.  F 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  Hons, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  *  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1876. 


P.  II.  MCRPH  Y,  Perkins. Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  Chlna&  Berkthlre  Hogs 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCIIO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  A  Sous.  Aromas.  Cal. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BA I  LEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


N'T  SWEAR 

wn  (hut  von  »     buy  an  Im-ubaior  and  thrn 


m  7'ni 
did  .iurt 
at  do  It. 

Nothing  tike  ■tarl.n*  rlphl. 
If  you  want  to  ttart  right 
and  stay  right  bnj  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

ao  the  vericnt  novice  can't  fall 
light  the  lamp,  the  Itrllahlr 


IABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  »J   Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATOR  SUCCESS 

I  depends  upon  the  following  named  eaara- 
tiala— proper  dlitrlbntlon  of  beat  and 
moUture  and  perfect  regulation  and 
Illation.    Theae  polnu  attain  per- 


tr 


1  the 


'PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Add  to  these  point*  superior  construction  and  flnlah  and 
you  have  a  perfect  machino.  Thev  deal  only  In  high  percentages  of 
hatch.  Mies  from  M  to  Kf.O  eggs.  Prlcca  ♦!<>.  up. 
WE  PAT  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theT.  s.  Catalogue  free. 
Petuluinu  Incubator  Co..  Box    41.  Pctulumu.  Cal. 

A  Great  Mistake 

it  would  be  to  purchase  an  Incu- 
bator or  Brooder  without  first 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-page 
catalogue.  It  costs  6c.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
poultry  information  it  contains, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pointers  it 
_  gives  you.  Send  for  it  at  once. 
liNtUBATOR  CO  ,  Box  5(0,  Des Moines,  la. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the   importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  hooks  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS. 

P3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  C»l., 
are  Stile  Agents  for  I  he  Pacific  Coaxt. 


3 


TONS 
MORE 


than  any  other  two- 
horse  press  made. 
Does  not  break 
the  fibre. 


IN  10  HOURS 


The  SPENCER  FAST  BALING  PRESS 

la  aold  under  a  guarantee  to  bale  that  mnch  more 

hay  In  that  time.  Hasa&O-lnch  feed  hole— teed  it  with 
a  fork,  never  use  the  feet.  Light  draft  In  baling  or 
onthe  road.  Every  bale  same  size— fret  better  weights 
in  n  car.  Don't  buy  until  yougetclrc.and  prices  from 
I.  A.»SPENCER  23,  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  III* 

♦    FANCY       F»OUl-TR-V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  Improve  your 
Block.  Man'fs  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Beat  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  181"  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

9urely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  l)ro«. ,  chemltste,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
•sl.oo.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FK  EE 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
'our  cattle.  Write  as  for  special 
iformatton  on  the  subject. 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

 DECATUR.  ILL.  

Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HUMANE 


Fully  Warranted. 


and  remove  the  i 
horns  of  your  1 
herd  and  that 

"f  your  neighbor's  herd  BY  TTaSXMTG-  1*     ■  knife- 
Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  hornsarenfT. 

Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coch  ran  vi  I  le,  Pa. 


TUT.  KTVSTOyP. 

FORMING 


January  21,  1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  3,  1899. 

616,882.— Making  Extracts— J.  Blair,  Springdale, 
Wash. 

617.081.  —  Snap  Hook— C.  A.  Conger,  Oakland,  Cal. 
617,226. — Bitumen  From  Sand— a.  S  Cooper,  S.  F. 

617.082.  — Calipers — J.  H.  Culver,  S.  F. 
617,310.— Concrete  Breaker— Fairchild  &  Wilton, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
617,243.— Fly  Paper  Holder— Fernald  &  Karten, 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
617,305.— ELEVATOR— E.  M.  Fraser,  S.  F. 
616,915.— Ore  Grinder— J.  Gerstle,  Portland.  Or. 
617,015. — Nutlock — T.  Harding,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
617,021. — Sluice — J.  H.  Jory,  S.  F. 
617,105. — Pick — F.  Kortick,  S.  F. 
617,107.— Pole  Coupling— E.  L.  Lowe,  S.  F. 
617,120.— Door— W.  D.  Plue,  Rainier,  Or. 
617,122.— Camp  Stove-W.  S.  Ray,  S.  F. 
617,133.— Faucet  Filler— W.  H.  Vance,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  B'oreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Folding  Camp  Stove.  —  W.  S.  Ray,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  617,122.  Dated  Jan.  3, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  knock-down  or  folding  stove  adapted 
for  easy  transportation  and  which  is  readily 
set  up  to  form  a  complete  stove,  with  means 
for  bracing  and  strengthening  the  parts  with 
relation  to  each  other.  It  consists  essentially 
of  top  and  bottom  sections  with  interlocking 
grooves  so  that  they  may  be  slipped  together 
and  form  a  rectangular  box,  sockets  fixed  to 
the  sections  upon  opposite  sides  with  bars  fit- 
ting said  sockets  to  lock  the  bars  together 
and  form  legs  for  the  support  of  a  stove  and  a 
firebox  and  oven,  each  having  outwardly  pro- 
jecting flanges  adapted  to  be  suspended  upon 
the  inturned  interlocking  meeting  edges  of 
the  top  and  bottom  sections.  Suitable  damp- 
ers are  arranged  to  direct  the  heat  around 
and  beneath  the  oven,  and  a  removable  or 
telescopic  stove  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  stove  be- 
hind the  oven. 

Faucet  Filter.—  W.  H.Vance,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  assignor  of  two-thirds  to  F.  W. 
Wolfe  and  E.  D.  Wolfe  of  same  place.  No. 
617,183.  Dated  Jan.  3,1899.  This  invention 
is  designed  to  provide  an  economical  and 
effective  reversible  filter  which  may  be  at- 
tached directly  to  a  faucet.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  casing,  the  cap  of  which  is  adapted 
to  be  secured  to  the  faucet,  a  hollow  stem  ex- 
tending through  the  casing  having  an  inter- 
mediate partition  with  openings  above  and 
below  the  partition  so  that  water  received 
into  the  upper  end  is  discharged  outwardly 
into  the  casing  and  is  returned  into  the  tube 
and  discharged  through  the  lower  openings 
A  perforated  cylinder  is  slidably  fitted  to  the 
tube  and  carries  the  filtering  material.  When 
this  filter  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing 
chamber,  the  water  passes  from  the  outside 
into  the  interior  and  thence  to  the  discharge. 
When  the  casing  is  moved  to  the  top  the 
water  passes  outwardly  through  the  filter 
and  returns  through  the  lower  openings  to 
the  discharge.  In  this  manner  the  filter  can 
be  reversed  at  any  time  and  kept  constantly 
clean. 

Pole  or  Shaft  Coupling  Bolt  for  Vehi- 
cles.—E.  L.  Lowe,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as- 
signor to  S.  Lowe.  No.  617,107.  Dated  Jan.  3, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  bolt  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  pole  or  shaft  coup- 
lings of  vehicles.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
threadless  bolt  having  a  head  upon  one  end,  a 
longitudinal  groove  or  channel  at  the  outer 
end,  a  raised  guard  or  shoulder  near  the  outer 
end  of  the  bolt,  out  of  line  with  the  slot  or 
channel  and  a  threadless  nut  having  a  guide 
groove  corresponding  with  the  raised  guard 
upon  the  bolt  to  guide  the  nut  passing  over 
the  guard,  a  set  screw  passing  through  the 
nut  and  adapted  to  engage  the  groove  or 
channel  so  as  to  lock  the  nut  against  the 
coupling  lugs  after  the  bolt  has  been  inserted, 
the  parts  being  turned  by  gravitation  so  as 
to  retain  the  guiding  groove  out  of  line  with 
the  shoulder  of  the  bolt  and  prevent  its  slip- 
ping off  even  if  it  becomes  loosened. 

Calipers.— J.  H.  Culver,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  617,082.  Dated  Jan.  3,  1899.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  setting  a  pair  of  calipers  and  then  allow- 
ing them  to  be  removed,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned accurately  to  the  point  at  which  they 
were  set,  this  being  necessary  where  the 
part  to  be  calipered  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  calipers  must  be  opened  in  order  to  re- 
move them  therefrom  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  their  adjustment.  It  consists 
sentially  of  curved  legs  pivoted  together  at 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


one  end,  the  other  ends  being  adapted  to 
open  and  close  about  the  pivot.  Clamping 
screws  engage  each  of  the  legs  at  approxi- 
mately equal  distances  from  the  pivot  point 
and  a  bar  having  a  longitudinal  slot  fits  one 
of  said  screws  so  that  when  it  is  loosened  it 
may  slide  back  and  forward  upon  the  screw 
and  may  be  locked  at  any  desired  point  by 
clamping  the  screw  upon  it.  The  opposite 
end  of  the  bar  has  a  countersunk  chamber 
with  a  slot  extending  outwardly  from  it 
through  the  periphery  of  the  bar.  The  other 
clamping  screw  fits  this  countersunk  chamber 
when  the  shank  of  the  screw  has  been  en- 
tered into  the  slot  and  when  the  two  screws 
are  set  the  calipers  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
part  desired,  then  by  loosening  the  screw 
which  fits  the  countersunk  opening,  the  legs 
of  the  calipers  may  be  entirely  separated  and 
this  end  disengaged  from  the  bar  so  that  the 
calipers  can  be  removed.  They  may  then  be 
returned  and  the  parts  again  connected,  the 
clamping  screw  secured  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  calipers  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  originally  adjusted. 

Pick. — F.  Kortick,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
617,105.  Dated  Jan.  3,  1899.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  locking  device  for  removable  pick 
points,  for  safety  hook  and  like  attachments. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  head  having  a 
shank  projecting  a  right  angles,  a  tongue  or 
yoke  passing  through  the  shank  with  the 
ends  pressing  upon  the  parts  to  be  locked  and 
a  removable  key  passing  through  the  head 
and  pressing  upon  the  tongue  or  yoke  to  re- 
tain it  in  place. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— Mail  matter  now  arrives  in  San  Francisco 
97  hours  and  55  minutes  from  New  York  city. 

— The  annual  report  of  Supervising  Inspec- 
tor General  Dumont  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 
shows  that  there  were  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
the  date  of  compilation,  657  steamers  of  117,- 
238  tons  register,  compared  with  35  vessels  of 
18,242  tons  when  the  district  was  established 
in  1857. 

— It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  $2,000,000  for  a 
Pacific  Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1901.  The  California  State  Leg- 
islature will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000,  and  Congress  for  one  of  $300,000.  The 
scope  of  the  exposition  includes  the  States  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and  the  Central  and  South 
American,  Asiatic,  Siberian,  Australasian  and 
Oceanic  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  including  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

— An  agent  of  a  German  steamship  line  was 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  studying  the  con- 
ditions with  a  view  of  establishing  a  trans- 
pacific line  of  German  steamships  with  which 
to  share  in  the  increase  of  American  com- 
merce with  the  Orient.  He  casually  remarked 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  in  his  line  was 
greater  than  that  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.   The  tonnage  of  that  one  line  was 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA! 

Expanded;  hail  Old  Glory  !  on  every  sea;  wel- 
come the  "open  door"  of  pro^re^s.  Come  with  UCJ 
aud  keep  In  the  vn.ii.    Particulars  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADIIIAX,  MICH. 


imF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  URAV,  General 
Agent. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :    A.  VAK  DER  NAILLEW,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  (25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Areuts.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


more  than  one  quarter  as  large  as  the  total 
tonnage  under  the  American  flag  in  the  for- 
eign trade. 

—In  '98  the  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin 
Valley  built  sixty  miles  of  road  in  California 
on  the  main  line  to  Bakersfield  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Visalia  branch.  In  Arizona  the 
Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern  was  extended 
from  Geronimo  to  Globe,  fifty-eight  miles,  and 
the  Santa  Pe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  has  built  a 
branch  a  little  over  twenty-six  miles  long. 
In  Oregon  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River  com- 
pleted its  line  to  Globe,  laying  forty  miles  of 
track,  and  the  Columbia  Southern  was  ex- 
tended from  Wasco  to  Moro,  eighteen  miles. 
In  '99  over  500  miles  new  track  will  be  built  in 
the  section  designated  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

—In  the  U.  S.  Senate  last  week  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  provide  for  a  submarine  cable 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  China  and  Australia.  By 
its  terms  the  Postmaster-General  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  the  Pacific  Cable  Co.  of 
New  York  for  the  payment  of  $125,000  a  year 
for  twenty  years  for  transmission  of  official 
messages  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  the 
line  to  be  laid  by  December  31,  1900.  Before 
December  31,  1902,  the  company  will  construct 
a  line  from  Honolulu  to  Manila  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $125,000  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Within  four  years  the  company 
shall  lay  connecting  lines  to  Japan,  for  which 
$125,000  a  year  for  twenty  years  shall  be  paid. 
The  rates  fixed  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  are  35  cents  a  word,  and  to  the 
farther  points  $1  a  word. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  K' 


"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

pTTC  Permanently  Cured.   No  flta  or  nervousness 
*  1 1 "  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKKE  S3  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
j  ies.  Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

1  Pain-Killer. 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for 
j  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
j     25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

I  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLV  THE  GENUINE. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


Lean's  Harrow 


nil  'S 

The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle.  b 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground ;  slants  back  , 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  harrow  growing 
crops.    Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

IIAHLEY,  KING  A  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside ^Double  Board 
hard  as 
,16-in.( 


Sulky 
Plows,  $25, 
Riding  Gang 
Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  Wagon,  $39. 
1000  other  articles. 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  spring  worL.  „ 

I!  \l'<.<Mll>  PLOW  CO.,  Box  160.  Alton,  111. 

Onlj  ['low  factor/  in  the  United  Mates  Belling  direct  to  farmer. 


THE  FENCE  THAT  FENCES. 


A 


MERICAN 


FIELD  FENCE, 


"      ALL  STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE    |  ikkU    ■  hllVbl 

Large,  strong  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Tension  curve  at  every  inter- 
section of  main  stiands  and  stay  wires,  provides  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  "American"  Fence  is  made  of 
Best  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  on  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples. Its  thorough  efficiency  is  proven  under 
all  circumstances  as  a  safe  and  sure  fence  to 
turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.  a 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED. 

I  INVESTIGATE  the  merits  of  the 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

at  our  agency  in 
your  nearest  town. 
If  you  can't  find 
such  an  agency, 
write  us  for  com-  -41 

plete  catalogue  and  ;  

we  will  see  you  are  ei^iKtlpu 

Supplied.  AMERICAN  FIELD  FEHCE,  Regular  Style,  stays  12  or  6  ins.  apart. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 


General 
Offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL, 


GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  235-237  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  — 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 

BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3tf  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEDR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 
N.  B. — Eaoh  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark. 


Beware  of 
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January  21,  1899. 


California  Forest  Reservations. 


Owing  to  the  indiscriminate  selec- 
tion of  lands  which  are  included  in  the 
forest  reservations  of  California,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  in  the 
field  a  special  agent  who  is  going  over 
the  lines  as  fixed  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  Agent  Allen,  and  a  readjust- 
ment is  expected  soon. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
State  before  the  entire  object  of  the 
reservations  is  accomplished,  and  be- 
fore there  is  done  away  with  the  in- 
cluding of  valuable  agricultural  lands 
inside  the  lines  of  the  reservations. 
Among  the  reservations  which  are 
open  now  to  the  most  strenuous  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  residents  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
that  of  Lake  Tahoe.  There  was  taken 
into  the  reservation  when  this  one  was 
made,  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
lands  in  the  little  valleys,  and  there  is, 
it  is  said,  no  necessity  for  holding  out 
this  land  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
forests.  To  offset  this  there  is  about 
Hetch  Hetchy  valley  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  which  can  be  found 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  every 
effort  to  have  this  reserved  so  far  has 
failed.  In  the  south  there  has  been 
raised  the  same  objection  to  the  reser- 
vations, and  there  will  be,  as  soon  as 
Secretary  Hitchcock  takes  hold  of  the 
office,  a  general  readjustment  of  the 
lines  upon  which  the  forests  are  held. 

Assistant  Attorney  Vandeventer, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment work,  has  been  studying  the 
situation  in  California,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  justice  to  the  State 
demands  that  there  be  a  speedy  relin- 
ing  of  the  forests,  and  he  is  daily  gath- 
erinp  information  for  new  boundaries. 


Danish  Feeding  Methods. 


Great  Live  Stock  Event. 


England  pays  Denmark  more  than 
$20,000,000  annually  for  butter.  Hav- 
ing educated  her  people  to  become  ex- 
pert butter  makers  through  her  experi- 
ment station  and  dairy  school,  Denmark 
next  undertook  experiments  in  feeding 
pigs  and  the  curing  of  bacon  and  other 
pork  products.  Since  1880  more  than 
$50,000  was  expended  in  this  one  line  of 
effort,  and  the  best  scientific  talent  of 
the  country  was  employed.  Until 
Prof.  Henry's  work  on  "Feeds  and 
Feeding "  appeared,  these  extensive 
and  invaluable  experiments  were  not 
available  to  our  people  because  they 
were  printed  in  the  Danish  language. 
In  this  book  on  "  Feeds  and  Feeding," 
Prof.  Henry  has  devoted  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  Danish  pig-feeding  ex- 
periments. The  book  can  be  had  at 
this  office. 


Denver,  Jan.  12  —Great  interest  is 
manifested  throughout  the  West  over 
the  coming  meeting  of  stockmen  here 
during  the  week  of  Jan.  23rd.  Besides 
the  National  Live  Stock  Convention,  a 
range  cattle  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
also.  A  large  number  of  cattle  feeders 
and  range  men  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  a  new  feature  in  the  cattle 
business  exploited  will  be  cattle  trad- 
ing by  sample.  A  large  attendance  of 
stockmen  and  railroadmen  is  expected 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
especially  from  the  Western  range 
country.  Many  of  the  stockmen  are 
coming  here  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  as  for  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  convention,  and  the  cattle  trade  for 
the  season  of  1899  will  be  opened  at  that 
time.  

Hardware  and   Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association. 


The  hardware  men  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia met  at  Marysville  recently  and 
organized  under  the  title  of  "The 
Hardware  and  Implement  Dealers' 
Association."  The  main  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  review  the  situation  of 
t^e  manufacturer  and  jobber  compared 
the  retailer;  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 


and  to  deliberate  on  the  commercial 
rights  affecting  the  different  classes  of 
merchants.  Tbe  next  meeting  will  be 
held  January  17,  1900,  at  Chico. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Prii«-. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  one 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  lit  any  axle. 
You  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low.  handy  wagon  in  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their 
catalogue,  which  fully  explains  about  these 
and  their  Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed 
Cookers,  etc. 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 
FOR  1899 


GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT'S 
"  THE  ROUGH  RIDERS"  illus- 
trated serial),  and  all  his  other  war 
writings. 


ROBERT    LOUIS  STEVENSON'S 
LETTERS  (never  before  published), 
edited  by  Sidnkv  Colvin. 


RICHARD  HARDINQ  DAVIS:  Stories 
and  special  articles. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING  —  HENRY  VAN 
DYKE  — WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

and  many  others:  Short  Stories. 


GFORGE  W.  CABLE'S  NEW  SERIAL 

story  of  New  Orleans,  "  The  Ento- 
mologist "—Illustrated  by  Herter. 


SENATOR    HOAR'S    Reminiscences  — 
illustrated. 


MRS.  JOHN  DREW'S  Stage  Herainis- 
censes— illustrated. 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS'S  new  col- 
lection of  Stories,  "The  Chronicles  of 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann  " 


Q'S  SHORT  SERIAL, "A  Shipof  Stars.' 


ROBERT  GR  ANT'S  Search-Light  Let 
ters— Common-Sense  Essays. 


SIDNEY    LANIER'S   Musical  Impres- 
sions. 


C.  D.  GIBSON'S  The  Seven  Ages  of 
American  Woman  — and  other  notable 
Art  Features  by  other  artists. 


THE  FULL,  ILLUSTRATED  PRO- 
SPECTUS, INCLUDING  DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  THE  ABOVE.  SENT 
FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
THE  ri AG AZINE  IS  $3.00  A  YEAR; 
25c.  A  NUMBER  jt  CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  1 53-1 57  FIFTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Monarrh  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  «fc  CO., 

16  and  IS  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

mmirliiirui  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  tbe  old  way.   Send  for 
.Circular.    E,  KKAl  >EK  <L  BUU„  Milton,  Pa. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OFMINIOINi 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemiitt  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


31*5  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Ik-cuusc  it  has  tbe  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 
Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  i8g8. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  Riving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims pel  teeth/  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  I'.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  \V.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  lie  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcoclz  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  'will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
T<-«t  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS! 

H>  are  the  largest  tuanu/artu t  rrs  «/  ha  r  netts  and 
cai-riane*  in  the  inn  to"  Helliny  to  the 
roiiMtt  »•<*»•  vwetitHireiy. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  save  you  all 
additional  expense.  We  snip  anywhere  for  examination.  Wo  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything. 

This  Elegant  Team  and  Farm  Harness  for  $19.50 

Many  customers  who  have  bought  it  report  that  they  have  saved  from  <8 
to  #10  in  buying  this  harness  from  us.  For  full  description  of  this  and  tio 
other  styles  of  harness  and  125  styles  of  vehicles  ste  our  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.   Your  name  on  a  postal  ctird  will  get  it. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


W.  It.  1*1! ATT, 

8ec>y, 


ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  J25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  *50.(X>.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 

Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Range  made.  WM.  G  WII.I. Mil).  Mauufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  I),  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 


PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  A  CO.,  Patent  Agenti,  330  Market 
St.,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 


WANTED.    Distributers.    f:i  per  100  paid  for  dis- 
tributing samples  of  washing  powder;  enclOBe  be  I 
for  territory.  CHAS.  COHRTRKiHT,  Shelbyville,  111.  1 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Blake,    ffloffltt    «fc    T  o  \A/  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WiNTPfl  Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

rr  t\n  ■  cu  subscriptions  for  the  bent  50-cent 
woman's  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  aud  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  TS-SI  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  <2* 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. .  .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  Include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

iJ.— A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 
6. — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 
which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  — The  work  can  b^gin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  Keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 


*  THE  *> 

Cox  Seed  Company 

Has,  for  the  year  1899,  issued  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  seed  catalogues  ever 
published.  This  old  bouse  is  now  producing 
and  handling  seeds  of  every  kind  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  well-known  reliability 
of  the  firm,  makes  Western  buyers  give  it 
the  preference  over  Eastern  growers.  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  free  upon  mailing  request  to 
COX  SEED  CO., 
411-13-15  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


0-<><>-0-0-0-00<>-0<K)-0<><><K>-0-0 

[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE   PACIFIC  RURAL   PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

*  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  e»^n. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday 

Post  Office  Address  County 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office 
Kind  of  Soil 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ? 
Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation 
What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ? 

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ? 
About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  In  Autumn  ? 
About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring  ? 

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ? 


>0<>0<>-CK><KK>-0<K>0-C>^^ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


DDE  BILL  FREE 


^B^r  ^M^^Bm^^r       I  will  mail  niv  handsome  I'lttnlogli? 

for  I  VIII.  I  i!,  .,  I  si,d  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  I'i.  . 
I)UC  Bill,  MM  for  10c  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beat  Seed-.,  Hu]b«, 
Plant**,  Bones,  new  FrultM.  Farm  Seeds  Potatoes, 
ete..  at  lowest  nrlces.  Ten  4: real  Novelties  offered  without 
names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
In  colors.  Great  Inducements  for  orders  this  year.  Yoa  will  be 
■  ur|irl,ed  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  l'ostal  to-Jay. 
Fell  your  friends  to  send  too.    Old  customers  wfM  receive  a  copy. 

V.  B.  MILU,  Seedsman,  Box  Hi  1 ,  Komi  II II I,  V  V 

For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

<V  TREES. 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASIC    FOR  PRICES. 


In  baying-  seeds 
economy  in  oxtrav  , 
m/niice,"  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  the 
original  cost  of  the  best  6eeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.   Pay  a  trifle  more  for  J^B 

FERRYS I 

SEEDS  S 


and    always  get  your  money's 
worth.   Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere.  Always  tbe 
best.  SeedAnnnal  free. 
1>.M.  F KICKY  A  <  0 
Detroit,  Mich 


A  NEWjSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

}♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  W1CKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Gnlde  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S>2.  Orders  reoeived  at  this  office. 


RESISTANT  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 


Rupestris  St.  George, 
Rupestris  flartin. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  cuttings  for  sale 
this  season — more  next  season.   Apply  early, 
for  stock  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 
JOHN  SWEIT  &  SON,     -     MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  gale  at  $2.00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

Niks,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND   FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦ j 

♦  UT  A  "M/TJITD    /^T) CDV    MTTDClTD\7  ♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

FR  ESINO,  CMLIFORlNlfl, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

X 

♦ 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

t  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  ♦ 

♦  WE  OFFER  MANY  HEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES.  X 

♦  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE.  ^ 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDING,  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,    CM  L. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

Jt  J*  Jt  Jf 

AN    EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  Jt 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    Sc  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

TREES,  SEEDS  and_plANTS. 

419  421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.        Correspondence  Solicited. 


RESISTANT  WINES. 

RUPESTRIS    ST.  GEORGE, 

Of  which  I  have  a  few  thousand  to  sell  at  a  reason- 
able price    H.  HOOPS,  Wrights,  Cal. 


McPIKE  GRAPE 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 
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DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 


STEEL  BEAM  VINEYARD  PLOW. 

Steel  and  Chilled  Bottom*. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


DEERE  RIDING  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  CULTIVATOR. 

li.  6,  8  and  t>  Feet. 


PONY  VINEYARD  GANG  PLOW. 


BOSS  BUGGY. 


ISO.    4  O. 


OF  DEERE  GOODS  MAKE  HONEY  AND  ARE  ALWAYS  HAPPY.<^sss~^ 

DEERE    IMPLEMENT    CO.,  2O9-211  Harket  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


313-324  Townsend  St.,         25-31  Bluxome  St. 


The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOIH  HARROW  on  the  market 

The  Sulky  Allachmenf  has  an  easy  spring  seal  and  high,  broad- faced  steel 
■wheels,  20  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  sandproof  bearings. 

The  weight  of  the  driver  being  entirely  on  the  Sulky  allows  tooth  frames 
to  work  independent  of  Sulky.  ON  OTHER  RIDING  HARROWS 
WEIGHT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER  ARE  ON  THE  FRAMES. 

All  WHEEL  TRACKS  ARE  COVERED  by  the  rear  teeth. 

When  your  alfalfa  begins  to  fail  in  its  yield  on  the  ground,  on  account  of 
being  worn  out  and  choked  by  weeds  taking  its  place,  you  want  the 
OSBORNE  SULKY  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  to  renew  if. 

FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOdl  K.  ADDRB8S 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  ancJ  15  /Wain  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

F>  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

L    GC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

 WHITE    FOK  CIRCULARS  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  nut  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The   Patent  j* 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climate*. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

318  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

For  Particulars,  Write  Us.      WE  PAY  THE  FRE10HT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  SoUcitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


•  nis  raper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  4. 


I* 

/ITand 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


«0 
,<D  - 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1899. 


TWENTY  -  NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


California's  Triumph  at  Hamburg. 


We  deem  it  very  timely  and  important  to  empha- 
size the  results  of  the  exhibit  of  California  products 
at  the  Hamburg  exhibition  a  year  ago  last  summer. 
It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rural  and 
the  portrait  of  the  great  medal  of  gold 
has  been  duly  displayed  in  our  col- 
umns. The  fact  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  display  at  Hamburg,  under  r 
the  masterly  management  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Filcher,  has  been  instrumental  in  ex- 
citing a  demand  in  Germany  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  and  fruit  products  which 
promises  to  reach  an  immense  aggre- 
gate of  value  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  trade  by  those  Germans 
who  are  interested  in  pushing  home 
products  and  excluding  exports.  We 
believe  that  all  these  European  restric- 
tions will  be  removed  or  radically  modi- 
fied as  we  succeed  in  demonstrating 
that  our  products  are  wholesome  and 
delicious. 

The  importance  of  recurring  to  this 
matter  just  now  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  now  in 
session  can  prepare  for  a  creditable 
display  of  California  resources  and  pro- 
ductions at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900.  If  the  State  with  a  little  appro- 
priation, at  a  local  exposition  like  that 
at  Hamburg,  could  accomplish  so  much 
in  the  way  of  making  our  products 
better  known,  what  earnest  attention 


ernor  last  week.  The  commissioners  were  Henry  F. 
Fortman  of  San  Francisco,  Robert  Hector  of  New- 
castle and  J.  A.  Filcher  of  Auburn.  They  were  fur- 
nished with  $6000  by  the  last  Legislature  and  of  this 
they  returned  a  small  balance  to  the  treasury.  The 
commissioners  worked  with  singular  devotion,  dili- 


see  what  so  deeply  pleased  the  old  world.  There  will 
be  several  scenes  in  our  panorama,  which  is  repro- 
duced from  the  official  report  of  the  commission,  and 
two  are  given  upon  this  page.  The  first  picture 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  display.  It  was  installed 
in  what  was  known  as  Industrial  hall  of  the  exposi- 


should  be  given  and  what  liberal  preparation  should 
be  made  for  a  world's  exposition  like  that  at  Paris  ! 
No  opportunity  has  occurred  since  our  fruit  industry 
attained  importance  as  the  coming  event  at  Paris. 
We  must  share  in  the  feeding  of  Europe:  we  can  only 
hope  to  do  it  by  showing  Europe  what  we  have  and 
how  good  it  is.  It  is  for  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  that  we  desire 
to  give  great  prominence  to  the  work  at  Hamburg. 

The  California  commission  which  conducted  the  ex- 
hibit at  Hamburg  submitted  its  report  to  the  Gov- 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF   THE   CALIFORNIA    DISPLAY    AT   THE    HAMBURG  EXPOSITION. 

tion  early  in  the  month  of  May,  by  Mr. 
Filcher,  who  remained  in  charge  until 
the  latter  part  of  July,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr.  Hector,  who  continued 
with  the  exhibit  until  the  close  of  the 
exposition  on  the  4th  of  October.  It 
was  a  good  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  full 
line  of  all  varieties  of  dried  fruits, 
canned  fruits,  conserved  fruits,  raisins, 
nuts,  wines,  olive  oil,  honey,  cereals, 
etc.,  with  some  samples  of  our  woods, 
and  plenty  of  pictures  of  California 
products  and  views  of  California  scen- 
ery to  embellish  the  display.  The 
space  consisted  of  nearly  1000  square 
feet,  in  a  conspicuous  location  in  one  of 
the  best  buildings,  was  handsomely 
decorated  in  appropriate  colors,  and 
the  material  constituting  the  exhibit 
was  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
best  effect  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  each  separate  ex- 
hibitor. As  completed,  California  had 
easily  the  largest,  best  and  most  artis- 
tic exhibit  in  its  class  at  Germany's 
great  five  months'  horticultural  show. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  1st  of  August  the  board 
of  judges  conferred  on  California  the 
highest  honor  by  awarding  to  her  the  gold  medal  for 
best  display  of  industrial  products  at  the  exposition. 


CLOSER   VIEW    OF    SECTION    1    OF   THE    CALIFORNIA  DISPLAY. 


gence  and  economy,  and  are  worthy  of  great  credit 
for  their  services.  Their  report  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  the  Hamburg  exposition  and 
the  California  display  thereat.  There  are  also  very 
important  suggestions  made  as  to  how  California 
products  can  be  pushed  on  the  continent,  and  how 
large  is  the  consumption  there  of  the  kinds  of  goods 
we  have  learned  to  produce  so  well. 

Pictures  are  often  more  expressive  than  para- 
graphs, and  we  propose  to  panorama  the  Hambarg 
display  of  California  fruits  so  that  our  readers  may 


Senator  Hall  wants  to  protect  buyers  of  perish- 
able fruit  and  merchandise.  He  has  introduced  a 
bill  at  Sacramento  requiring  express  companies  ship- 
ping that  character  of  stuff  to  immediately  deliver 
the  goods  upon  arrival  to  the  consignee  and  to  place 
thereon  a  tag  showing  the  date  and  hour  of  delivery. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act  is  $500  fine,  or 
six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both. 
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The  Week. 


The  passing  days  are  just  a  little  too  pretty  for 
January.  They  are  fine  for  field  work  of  all  kinds 
and  the  heat  will  make  the  grass  grow  and  all  that, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  evaporating  much  mois- 
ture and  is  apt  to  induce  premature  activity  in  the 
trees.  We  would  rather  have  a  little  more  blare 
and  bluster  on  the  part  of  the  elements  for  a  time 
to  come. 

February  gave  12  58  inches  of  rain  in  1878— follow- 
ing the  great  dry  year — and  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  for  the  whole  month  in  1886.  The  normal  rain- 
fall for  February  is  3.53  inches. 

Speaking  about  the  weather  suggests  the  fact 
that  some  strong  believers  in  the  new  cult  of  the 
Kuro  Siwo  and  its  influence  upon  California  weather 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  establish 
a  station  on  the  Aleutian  islands  to  measure  tem- 
perature and  other  symptoms  of  the  behavior  of  the 
great  current  and  to  compile  information  as  to  the 
past  of  the  current  from  available  sources  in  Japan. 
Such  an  enterprise  might  yield  data  of  great  value 
in  determining  whether  the  swish  of  the  waters  or 
the  whirr  of  the  winds  has  most  to  do  with  our  rain- 
fall. Whether  the  proposition  will  strike  the  Legis- 
lature between  wind  and  water  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  has  come  a  little  local  flurry  in  the  wheat 
market  caused  by  a  strong  taurine  movement  at  the 
East.  Spot  values  do  not  change,  and  yet  tone  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  wave  which  shows  its 
effects  in  futures.  There  is  now  no  shipping  demand 
here.  Other  cereals  are  weakened  a  little  by  the  bet- 
ter prospects,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Hay  is 
still  dropping.  Millstuffs  remain  in  scarcity  and 
high  selling  figures.  Few  mills  are  running,  and 
apparently  they  prefer  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
cutting  up  feed  values.  In  meats,  beef  is  a  shade 
easier,  but  mutton  and  pork  are  firm.  The  best 
fresh  butter  and  cheese  hold  values,  but  there 
is  much  of  both  which  is  not  the  best,  and  shade 
accordingly.  Eggs  are  drooping.  Three  cars  came 
in  from  the  East  and  the  warm  weather  reminds  the 
local  hen  of  her  business.  Some  wool  is  moving  out 
in  the  grease,  but  scourers  are  doing  little.  In  fruit 
lines  oranges  and  lemons  are  in  good  demand,  with- 
out change  in  price.  More  small  prunes  are  going 
out  to  the  northwest  of  the  interior  region.  Other 
dried  fruits  are  quiet.  Almonds  and  walnuts  seem 
to  be  pretty  well  disposed  of.  Potatoes  are  in  free 
supply  from  large  purchases  in  Oregon.  Seed  pota- 
toes are  firm  and  in  good  demand.  The  first  aspara- 
gus from  the  Sacramento  region  marks  the  advance 
of  California  spring  time. 


The  Problem  of  the  Philippines. 


We  have  naturally  taken  much  interest  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  islands  for  at  least  two 
reasons  :  First,  because  we  believe  that  American 
influence  will  be  potent  for  the  uplifting  of  the  na- 
tives, who  have  been  ground  down  for  centuries  by 
native  paganism  and  Spanish  oppression.  The  time 
has  come  for  them  to  go  forward  into  the  ranks  of 
civilized  nations — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely — and 
their  advancement  will  be,  unquestionably,  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  by  the  American  route.  The 
United  States  has  uplifted  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  by  process  of 
immigration.  It  is  timely  and  safe  to  undertake  a 
certain  amount  of  extension  of  our  principles  and 
policies  to  oppressed  people  in  their  own  lands,  pro- 
viding it  can  be  done  wisely  and  without  danger  to 
own  interests.  We  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  those  who  belittle  their  own  citizenship 
by  hue  and  cry  that  America  cannot  do  this  safely 
to  herself  and  generously  to  the  oppressed. 

Second,  we  look  favorably  upon  the  extension  of 
American  interests  upon  the  expanses  of  the  Pacific 
because  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  advance  our 
home  interests  by  opening  avenues  of  trade  for  our 
vast  surplus  products.  In  the  development  of  the 
benighted  lands  of  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  which  is 
sure  to  come,  whether  we  will  assist  or  forbear,  we 
see  the  utilization  of  our  west  coast  of  America,  pro- 
viding the  United  States  maintains  a  leading  place 
in  the  movements  which  are  clearly  beginning.  We 
can,  of  course,  sit  idly  by  and  see  these  movements 
diverted  northward  via  the  British  possessions,  or 
southward  via  the  lower  Americas,  or  turned  west- 
ward to  the  old  European  countries  by  the  Cape  or 
the  Suez  canal.  If  we  do  not  sit  idly  by,  but  act 
energetically,  as  becomes  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
world,  we  can  build  up  our  own  country  symmetri- 
cally, with  something  like  equal  dignity  to  our  east 
and  west  coasts,  instead  of  gilding  a  front  door  on 
the  Atlantic  and  maintaining  a  shrunken  and 
weather-beaten  back  door  upon  the  Pacific. 

In  a  word,  we  believe  in  a  wise  line  of  expansion 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  distant  benighted  people 
and  for  ourselves  and  for  our  own  part,  and  we  can- 
not understand  why  both  these  desirable  ends  can- 
not be  attained.  When  the  question  next  arises, 
how  shall  this  be  done,  the  field  opens  wide  for  care- 
ful study  and  discussion.  We  are  not  fully  convinced 
how  this  can  be  done.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  now 
that  the  American  people  has  not  yet  fully  made  up 
its  mind  how  best  to  do  it  with  justice  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  peoples  who  have  become  to  a  certain 
degree  dependencies  of  ours.  We  do  not  conceive  it 
to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  annexation  nor 
that  there  should  be  extended  to  these  countries  the 
main  features  of  our  home  policy.  It  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter that  we  should  undertake  the  task  of  upbuilding 
those  peoples  upon  their  own  lines  and  not  upon 
ours.  It  may  be  better  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves  than  to  attempt  to  conform  them  upon 
American  models.  But  whatever  is  done  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  right  either  to  these  peoples  nor  to  our- 
selves to  cast  them  adrift  to  perish  by  their  own 
dissensions  or  to  fall  under  oppression  and  practical 
ownership  by  some  ambitious  European  power,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  parted  among  several  such  powers. 

We  publish  on  other  pages  as  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  a  lot  of  extracts  from 
agricultural  journals  expressing  opinions  strongly 
adverse  to  what  at  first  seemed  the  evident  intention 
of  Americans  to  annex  or  territorialize  these  islands. 
There  may  be  serious  objections  to  this  course  and 
danger  to  our  home  interests.  Such  claims  are 
strongly  made  by  the  authorities  which  are  cited  as 
widely  representative  of  American  agriculturists. 
The  publication  affords  all  who  share  in  these  views 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  choice  known  and  their 
influence  felt. 

In  a  matter  involving  so  many  difficulties  of  states- 
manship as  the  present  problems  we  do  not  desire  to 
assume  a  dogmatic  position,  and  for  this  reason  ad- 
mit to  our  pages  the  long  statement  of  those  who 
feel  interested  in  opposing  the  incorporation  of  these 
new  dependencies  into  our  body  politic.  We  can 
trust  the  American  people  to  conduct  this  matter  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  peo- 
ple with  a  record  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  the 


most  advanced  humanitarianism  should  sink  into  op- 
pression. If  there  should  come  imperialism  to  this 
country  it  would  be  something  so  lofty  in  spirit  and 
just  in  methods  that  all  the  imperators  of  all  the 
ages  would  fail  to  recognize  it  by  the  name.  Our 
system  is  such  that  public  acts  must  spring  directly 
from  the  people  and  represent  the  truest  thought 
and  most  honest  convictions  of  the  people. 

As  for  the  threatened  danger  to  certain  producing 
interests  of  the  country,  that,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be 
very  easily  regulated.  No  one  can  see  far  into  the 
future  in  tnese  lines.  Compensations  arise  and  modi- 
fications suggest  themselves  which  the  alarmist 
knows  nothing  of.  But  we  do  believe  in  proceeding 
carefully  and  circumspectly  in  these  matters  and  in 
giving  the  American  mind  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
research  and  thought,  and  for  "sober  second 
thought "  if  need  be,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
accrue  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Our  whole  history  shows  forth  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  our  people  and  we  have  no  fear  at  all  that 
the  problems  of  the  present  will  be  solved  any  less 
successfully  than  those  of  the  past.  Unquestionably 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs  more  directly  than  hitherto  will  prepare  the 
way  for  home  manufacturing  and  production  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ever,  and  how  this  can  occur 
without  directly  distributing  benefits  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  country  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine. 

Hon.  Horace  Davis  of  this  city  has  made  a  little 
experiment  with  rye  grass  at  his  country  place  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  which  may  interest  read- 
ers of  the  Rural.  After  sowing  rye  grass  for  a 
lawn  be  scattered  the  remaining  seed  into  the  ad- 
joining woods.  It  was  not  a  moist  spot  at  all  but 
was  shaded  by  the  tall  redwoods  though  having  the 
afternoon  sun.  It  came  up  well  and  lived  through 
two  very  dry  seasons  without  watering,  forming  a 
compact  turf  which  promises  to  be  permanent.  This 
result  encouraged  Mr.  Davis  to  sow  more  rye  grass 
on  a  northerly  slope  without  much  shade  and  the 
outcome  was  the  same — a  fine  turf  which  promises 
to  last.  All  this  agrees  closely  with  what  we  have 
often  said  about  rye  grass.  It  will  stand  a  long 
period  of  moderate  drouth,  longer  perhaps  than  any 
other  grass  which  has  been  widely  tried  in  Califor- 
nia, but  it  will  not  endure  on  our  driest  hillsides  and 
plains. 

Consul  Lange  of  Bremen  writes  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  very  good  results  of  the  regulation 
recently  passed  by  the  Bremen  Senate,  regarding 
American  fresh  fruits  and  live  plants.  A  shipment 
of  200  barrels  of  American  apples  and  two  barrels  of 
American  pears  arrived  at  Bremerhaven  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  entire  costs  for  inspecting  this  shipment 
by  an  expert  amounted  to  8  marks  (not  quite  $2). 
The  Consul  thinks  this  should  be  encouraging  news 
to  our  dealers  in  fresh  fruits.  They  should,  however, 
exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  executing 
orders  and  ship  none  but  the  very  best  goods.  There 
is  so  great  a  demand  for  American  apples  and  pears 
that  they  should  command  good  prices. 


Senator  Shortridoe  has  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  liens  upon  horses  and  other  animals  for  the 
cost  of  shoeing  them  when  the  amount  is  not  paid 
voluntarily.  The  horseshoer  who  is  not  paid  must, 
within  sixty  days  after  he  has  rendered  his  service, 
file  notice  with  the  county  clerk  of  his  intention  to 
claim  a  lien  for  his  charge  and  describe  the  animal  or 
animals  he  desires  the  lien  placed  on.  This  becomes 
public  record  and  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  to  be  paid  for 
filing  it.  The  horseshoer  may  file  liens  of  this  char- 
acter for  six  months.  If  the  liens  are  not  paid  with- 
in six  months  the  animal  shod  and  levied  on  may  be 
sold  to  satisfy  them. 

A  Rural  subscriber  at  Kings  City  writes  us  that 
the  furnishing  of  seed  to  farmers  by  the  local  mill- 
ing company,  as  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  21, 
is  not  done  except  upon  a  basis  of  $1.50  per  cental, 
on  note  at  interest  at  1  per  cent  per  month  secured 
by  chattel  mortgage  and  no  one  who  has  not  security 
can  get  "  assistance."  He  thinks  that  the  State 
would  have  helped  with  the  seed  if  the  milling  com- 
pany had  not  advanced  their  proposition  and  now  he 
thinks  there  are  plenty  of  poor  farmers  who  will  not 
be  able  to  get  seed. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peach  Pruning  and  Orchard  Cultivation. 

To  the  Editor: — Peach  growers  in  the  East  some- 
times shear  off  part  of  the  new  growth  all  over  the 
trees.  The  result  is  that  the  crop  is  shortened  some 
but  is  much  finer  in  quality,  and  the  trees,  being 
more  sticky,  are  less  liable  to  bend  and  break.  Is  it 
advisable  to  practice  this  shearing  in  method  on 
peaches  in  California  ? 

I  have  charge  of  a  prune  orchard  that  is  seven 
years  old.  The  custom  has  been  to  allow  the  grass 
and  weeds  to  grow  all  winter  and  plow  them  under 
in  the  spring  with  turning  plows,  and  cultivate 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  with  Acme 
harrows.  The  turning  plow  turns  out  a  great  many 
roots.  Can  you  suggest  a  better  method  of  cultiva- 
tion ? — W.  J.  Ward,  Fruitland,  Humboldt  county. 

We  do  not  like  the  word  "shearing"  in  this  con- 
nection because  it  suggests  treating  a  fruit  tree  as 
you  would  a  hedge— cutting  everything  to  a  line. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  done  in  California 
but  it  is  wrong  nevertheless.  Shortening  in  the  new 
growth  of  the  peach  each  year  is  proper  practice. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  preventing  overbearing 
of  small,  unmarketable  fruit  and  saving  the  tree 
from  profitless  and  injurious  effort.  Thinning  the 
shoots  by  removing  all  but  one  when  two  or  three 
start  from  the  same  point  is  also  working  toward 
large  fruit  and  regular  bearing  in  the  tree.  This 
shortening  and  thinning  of  the  new  wood  must  also 
be  followed  by  thinning  of  the  young  fruit  just  after 
the  natural  drop  and  it  is  seen  that  the  tree  carries 
too  many.  Proper  pruning  cannot  be  done  by  shear- 
ing because  it  is  apt  to  shorten  the  strong  shoots 
too  much  and  the  weak  shoots  too  little.  Each  shoot 
must  be  cut  by  itself  according  to  its  growth  and  its 
ability  to  carry  more  or  less  fruit.  Shearing,  too, 
does  not  thin  out  the  shoots  but  continually  multi- 
plies them  until  the  tree  is  as  full  of  brush  as  a 
hedge. 

Plowing  under  winter  growth  deeply  is  the  correct 
practice  for  your  locality,  where  you  have  ample 
rainfall  to  meet  it.  Never  mind  the  roots  which  are 
torn  up.  Cut  the  ends  cleanly  where  possible.  As 
your  orchard  has  been  managed  that  way  so  far, 
you  need  not  fear  for  the  trees.  It  will  not  do  to 
plow  deeply  in  an  old  orchard  which  has  been  grown 
by  shallow  culture,  but  it  is  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  start.  It  develops  lower  rooting, 
which  is  desirable  in  the  deep,  free  soils  of  Califor- 
nia. Of  course,  by  deep  plowing  in  this  connection 
we  mean  reasonably  deep — say  8  inches  between  the 
rows  and  6  to  4  nearer  the  trees. 

Refuse  Dried  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  refuse  dried  prunes  a  suit- 
able food  for  laying  hens  ? — R.  E.  O,  San  Jose. 

Yes ;  if  properly  used.  Prof.  Jaffa  has  shown  (see 
Rural  Press,  March  7,  1896)  that  100  pounds  of 
dried  prunes  are  equivalent  to  81  pounds  of  wheat ; 
the  comparison  being  secured  by  figuring  the  value 
of  the  food  constituents  contained  in  each.  This  com- 
parison would  not  hold  in  all  cases,  for  the  refuse 
might  be  very  inferior  in  contents  and  very  large  in 
waste.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  dried  prunes  can 
be  used  to  advantage  as  part  of  the  poultry  ration, 
but  should  be  accompanied  with  grain,  both  for  the 
balancing  of  the  ration  and  the  taste  and  health  of 

the  hen.   

Shooting  Linnets. 

To  the  Editor: — I  used  to  be  bothered  so  badly 
with  linnets  ;  they  ate  all  of  my  early  peaches.  I 
began  shooting  them  with  a  22- rifle  and  destroying 
their  nests  ;  finally  they  left.  Now  when  I  find  they 
are  collecting  in  spring  and  building  nests,  I  get 
after  them  and  have  not  lost  much  fruit  by  linnets  of 
late  years. — John  H.  Turner,  Cloverdale. 

Probably  our  correspondent  loads  his  rifle  with 
small  shot  or  else  he  must  be  a  pretty  good  marks- 
man and  uses  ball  to  prevent  spot  injury  to  the  trees. 

Which  is  it  ?   

Ashes  Around  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  placing  of  large  quantities  of  fresh 
wood  ashes  close  to  orange  trees.  In  this  vicinity 
they  are  putting  at  least  thirty  gallons  around  each 
tree  within  a  radius  of  4  feet.  I  wish  your  opinion 
as  to  its  continuance,  whether  beneficial  or  other- 
wise.— Reader,  Butte  county. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
termined how  much  fresh  ashes  a  tree  will  endure. 
We  have  never  seen  a  tree  killed  by  ashes,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  it  might  be.    Thirty  gallons  of 


house  ashes  might  contain,  roughly  speaking,  about 
sixteen  pounds  of  potash.  It  does  not  strike  us  that 
this  amount,  progressively  leached  out  by  the  rains 
and  distributed  through  the  soil  beneath  a  circle  8 
feet  in  diameter,  will  make  it  strong  enough  at  any 
one  point  to  injure  the  roots.  If,  however,  we 
were  making  such  an  application  ourselves,  we 
would  distribute  it  over  a  wider  area — say  a  radius 
of  6  feet  instead  of  4  feet.  It  would  be  safer  and 
better  for  the  purposes  of  the  tree. 

A  Free-flartin. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  a  heifer,  being  a  twin  with  a 
bull,  be  a  productive  animal  ?  We  had  a  pair  of 
calves  born  on  the  night  of  the  11th  and  morning  of 
the  12th  of  this  month — one  a  very  fine  heifer  and  the 
other  a  bull  calf.  The  bull  died  and  the  heifer  lives 
and  is  a  fine  fat  calf.  I  want  to  raise  her  if  she  will 
calve  ;  if  not,  I  can't  afford  to.  Please  answer  as 
soon  as  possible. — Dairyman,  Byron. 

The  heifer  is  what  is  called  a  "  free-martin."  The 
chances  are  that  she  will  be  barren.  Occasional  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  a  free-martin  breeding,  but 
the  risk  is  too  great  to  take. 

Windbreaks. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  best  tree  for  a  windbreak  ? 
Would  like  something  that  will  grow  rapidly  and 
pretty  tall. — Subscriber,  Watsonville. 

We  do  not  know  any  rapid-growing  trees  which 
make  a  closer  and  taller  windbreak  than  blue  gum 
and  Monterey  cypress  alternated.  They  will  render 
useless  quite  a  piece  of  land  on  another  side  and  for 
this  reason  are  somewhat  in  disfavor,  but  we  do  not 
know  any  strong-growing  tree  which  does  not  reach 
out  for  food  and  water.  This  matter  of  selecting 
trees  depends  largely  upon  taste  and  location.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  upon  it. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  growth  of  moss  on  fruit 
trees,  particularly  prunes,  a  great  detriment  to  the 
same  ?  If  so,  when  and  how  is  the  best  method  to 
get  rid  of  it  ? — Amateur,  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

Yes  ;  it  was  shown  by  investigation  at  the  Univer- 
sity a  few  years  ago  that  the  growth  of  this  moss 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  tree,  first,  directly,  by  sap 
extraction  ;  second,  indirectly,  by  making  the  bark 
brittle  and  hard  and  non-elastic — thus  contributing 
to  a  bark- bound  condition  of  the  tree.  By  using  a 
spray  of  caustic  soda,  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of 
water,  the  moss  can  be  killed  and  the  bark  brought 
to  a  much  more  handsome  and  wholesome  condition. 

Cold  Storage  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  eggs  be  kept  fresh  in  cold 
storage  any  length  of  time,  and,  if  so,  how  long  ? — 
W.  C.  Morris,  Woodland. 

They  cannot  be  kept  "fresh"  in  the  strict  market 
sense  of  that  word  ;  that  is,  you  cannot  take  eggs 
out  of  cold  storage  and  sell  them  for  the  highest  price. 
But  eggs  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  can 
sometimes  be  sold  for  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
price  prevailing  when  they  went  into  storage.  This 
was  the  case  last  year  to  a  notable  extent.  Eggs 
must  be  sound  and  good  when  put  in,  and  only 
selected  eggs  are  usually  put  away.  Eggs  of  this 
good  character  may  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  con- 
siderable time — a  year,  perhaps — and  still  be  good 
eggs.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  slow  deteriora- 
tion going  on  ;  they  do  not  come  out  quite  as  good  as 
they  went  in. 

The  Bluemeise  Not  the  Kohlmeise. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  headed 
"Codlin  Moth  and  the  Kohlmeise."  As  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  meise  family,  especially  the  kohl  and 
bluemeise,  having  caught  hundreds  of  them,  and 
watched  them  closely,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words. 
There  are  six  species,  namely:  Kohlmeise  (Parus 
major),  pinemeise  (Parus  ater),  bluemeise  (Parus 
coeruleus),  swampmeise  (Parus  palustris),  topknot- 
meise  (Parus  cristatus)  and  beardmeise  (Parus  biar- 
micus). 

Most  of  these  species  live  in  the  forests  and  near 
swamps  in  summer  time,  only  coming  into  the 
orchards  and  gardens  during  winter,  except  the 
bluemeise  (Parus  coeruleus),  which  appears  in  large 
flocks  in  early  fall  and  stays  until  in  late  spring— in 
fact,  many  remaining  the  year  round.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  meise  family  and  an  exclusive  insec- 
tivorous bird,  which  the  others  are  not,  most  of 


them  eating  seeds  and  berries  and  have  been  know 
to  attack  large  fruit  as  well. 

This  bluemeise  (Parus  coeruleus)  is  very  plentiful 
along  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  spending  its  time 
searching  trees  and  fences  for  eggs  and  larvge  of  in- 
sects, especially  the  larvae  of  the  codlin  moth.  It  is 
a  very  active,  pugnacious,  handsome  little  bird,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  great  numbers  there  is 
attributed  the  further  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
wormy  apples — no  spraying  being  done. 

However,  in  importing  birds  from  other  countries 
it  is  well  to  be  cautious.  Frequently  these  birds, 
under  change  of  environments,  assume  strange  and 
ofttimes  dangerous  feeding  proppnsities. 

Portland,  Or.  Henry  E  Dosch. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Jan.  23,  1899. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon.  Section  Director. 

The  temperature  has  been  considerably  above  nor- 
mal throughout  the  State  during  the  past  week. 
This  has  caused  a  remarkable  growth  of  grain  and 
pasturage,  but  orchardists  fear  its  effects  on  fruit 
buds,  which  are  appearing  too  early  in  some  sec- 
tions. In  the  great  valleys  and  in  the  coast  and  bay 
sections  crop  prospects  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Some  portions  of  southern  California  are  still  need- 
ing rain,  which  should  fall  within  two  weeks  to  in- 
sure fair  crops.  Light  rain  has  fallen  on  the  coast 
and  in  portions  of  the  Sin  Joaquin  valley.  Plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly  and  a  large 
acreage  of  grain  is  being  sown. 

Tehama.— Prospects  for  good  crops  were  never  better  than  at 
present.   Grain  and  pasturage  growing  rapidly. 

Butte. — Warm  weather  following  the  receDt  rain  has  caused 
grain  and  grass  to  grow  rapidly.  Rainfall  for  week  at  Thermalito 
0.99,  at  Palermo  2.07. 

Yolo.— Warm  during  the  week.  Feed  anil  grain  growing  rapidly. 
Fruit  buds  are  appearing. 

Colusa.— Rainfall  at  Grand  Island  for  the  week  0  39. 

Sacramento  —Light  rain  on  the  17th  and  18th,  followed  by  warm, 
bright  days.  Grain  and  pasturage  growing  rapidly.  Good  pros- 
pects for  h'  avy  crops 

Solano  —Good  prospects  for  the  season  are  at  present  first-class. 
Light  frost  at  Vallejo  on  the  22d. 

El  Dorado  —Very  little  farm  work  being  done.  Not  enough  rain 
for  the  miners. 

San  Joaquin.— Warm,  pleasant  weather  caused  grain  and  pas- 
turage to  grow  vapidly  since  the  rains.  Pruning  progressing.  Large 
tracts  of  land  are  being  seeded. 

Calaveras.— Rainfall  for  the  week  at  Milton  0.32.  Weather 
warmer.   Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly. 

Stanislaus  —Clear  and  warm,  with  foggy  mornings.  Grain  look- 
ing well.   Plowing  continues.   Feed  is  becoming  plentiful. 

Merced. — All  conditions  favorable.  Seeding  progressing  and 
nearly  finished  in  some  sections    Grain  and  eed  growing  rapidly. 

Madera.— Warmer  weather  since  the  rain  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial to  grain  and  pasturage.   Grain  acreage  increased. 

Fresno.— All  kinds  of  grain  growing  rapidly  since  the  rain,  and 
pasturage  greatly  improved.  Pruning  ne  irly  comp  eted  Seeding 
progressing.  Sheep  are  being  driven  down  from  the  hills  for  pas- 
turage. 

Tulare. — Good  growing  weather.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue. 
Crop  prospects  excellent.  Orchardists  fear  the  warm  weather  will 
start  fruit  buds  too  early. 

Kings.— No  rain  or  frost  during  the  week,  and  grain  and  feed  are 
growing  rapidly.   Crop  conditions  very  favorable. 

Kern.— Weather  clear  and  warm.  All  kinds  of  grain  growing 
rapidly  and  pasturage  improving.  Large  amjunt  of  wheat  and 
alfalfa  being  sown. 

Inyo —Water  supply  about  average.  Plowing  progressing.  Frosts 
every  morning. 

Napa.— Grain  and  hay  crops  never  looked  better  at  this  season. 
Farmers  are  planting  and  pruning.  Rainfall  for  week  1  69,  for  sea- 
son 9.26. 

Alameda.— All  crops  are  growing  rapidly  and  prospects  are  very 
good.  The  warm  weather  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  grass  and 
pasturage. 

Santa  Cruz. — Weather  warm  and  good  for  growing  crops.  Pas- 
turage much  improved    Plowing  and  seeding  in  progress. 

San  Benito.— Weather  continues  warm  and  favorable  for  grain 
and  feed.   Orchardists  are  pruning. 

Monterey. — The  past  week  has  been  warm  and  favorable  for 
farm  work.   Prospects  good  for  large  crops  of  grain  and  beets. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Conditions  favorable.  Grain  and  grass  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  progressing.  Several  car- 
loads of  excellent  celery  have  been  shipped  from  Arroyo  Grande. 

Santa  Barbara.— Warm,  growing  weather  during  the  week. 
Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly. 

Ventura. — Weather  warm,  with  dry  east  winds.  Grain  being 
sown  rapidly.   More  rain  is  needed. 

Los  Angeles.— Continued  warm  weather,  good  for  all  crops. 
Plowing  and  seeding  progressing.  More  rain  is  needed  In  the  next 
two  weeks  to  insure  good  crops.  It  is  feared  the  high  temperatures 
may  start  fruit  buds  too  early. 

San  Bernardino. — Weather  warm  and  dry.  Much  uneasiness 
among  farmers,  owing  to  continued  drought  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- 
lands.   Oranges  moving  freely. 

Orange.— Grain  and  hay  crops  are  being  put  in.  The  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  moisture  and  prospects  are  eood. 

Riverside. — Continued  warm,  dry  weather.  Soil  in  good  condi- 
tion for  plowing,  Dut  more  is  needed.    Orange  crop  in  good  condition. 

San  Diego. — Warm  weather  has  been  very  benedcial  to  grain, 
fruit  and  pasturage.  Oranges  and  lemons  being  gathered  and 
shipped.  For  the  first  time  in  two  seasons  wild  flowers  are  appear- 
ing in  the  country  around  San  Dego. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Fine  growing  weather  followed  ruin. 
Grass  and  grain  making  good  growth;  and  with  moderate  rain  in  a 
few  weeks,  good  crops  will  result.  Shipping  of  oranges  and  lemons 
in  full  operation. 

Eureka  Summary —Abnormally  warm.  Considerable  rain  early 
part  of  week;  cloudiness  and  dense  fogs  the  latter  part.  Soil  too 
wet  for  plowing;  grass  growing  finely. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Jan.  25,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
And  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


,  CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  I 
Date  | 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

0  06 

17  30 

18  69 

2  2  80 

40 

60 

0.04 

13.05 

6  62 

14.16 

36 

68 

7.85 

5  36 

10  48 

42 

62 

San  Francisco  

7.67 

5  19 

12  80 

44 

68 

3.72 

2.31 

4  80 

38 

66 

1.59 

30 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  

6  92 

286 

1099 

42 

78 

Los  Angeles  

2  88 

3  77 

8  55 

48 

82 

3  41 

3  00 

4  82 

48 

74 

1.33 

1  07 

2  03 

40 

78 

52 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Raisin  Culture. 


Uy  R.  C.  Allen  of  San  Diego,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Redlands. 

The  Raisin  in  Southern  California. — While  the  out- 
look of  the  raisin  grower  is  more  promising  than  it 
has  been  for  some  years,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fruit  in  southern  California  will  ever 
resume  the  volume  or  importance  it  once  en- 
joyed, before  the  advent  of  the  Anaheim  disease 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  then  under  cul- 
tivation something  like  12,000  acres  in  Muscat  vines 
grown  for  raisin-making  purposes,  besides  the  wine 
vineyards  of  this  variety.  The  disease  above  men- 
tioned destroyed  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  this 
acreage,  and  many  other  vineyards  were  dug  up 
either  because  they  were  themselves  unprofitable  or 
because  the  owner  believed  the  land  more  valuable 
for  other  purposes — chiefly  for  citrus  culture. 

Many  vineyardists  in  southern  California  found 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Fresno  district,  owing  to  the  later  ripening  of  the 
crop,  and  consequent  slower  drying  of  the  grapes 
and  greater  loss  from  fall  rains,  for  one  week  of  good, 
hot,  early  September  days  is  worth  at  least  three 
weeks  of  average  October  weather.  In  addition  to 
these  special  discouragements,  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  have  curtailed  the  industry  here,  an  enor- 
mously inflated  development  was  going  on  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  (where  raisin  culture  is  carried  on 
under  very  favorable  conditions),  which  soon  resulted 
in  crops  entirely  beyond  the  present  consumptive 
needs  of  the  country.  The  one  benefit  of  this  period 
of  overproduction  and  ruinously  low  prices  was 
almost  entirely  to  drive  out  foreign  competitors  from 
the  markets  of  this  country.  The  tariff  was,  of 
course,  an  efficient  aid  in  this  work. 

This  rapid  growth  is  well  shown  by  the  output.  In 
1880  there  were  shipped  from  the  State  75,000  boxes, 
or  1,500,000  pounds;  in  1885, 10,000,000  pounds,  and  in 
1894,  when  the  climax  was  reached,  the  enormous 
total  of  103,000,000  pounds.  This  rapid  growth  pro- 
duced chaos  in  the  markets,  made  weaker  as  they 
were  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1893.  All  attempts  at 
organization  among  the  growers  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  market  failed,  partly  because  the 
growers  expected  to  bring  about  results  which  the 
glutted  condition  of  the  market  rendered  clearly 
impossible. 

Narrow  Area  of  the  Present  Region.- — Raisin  culture 
has  not  been  successful  in  any  other  part  of  this 
country,  which  gives  the  monopoly  in  this  branch  of 
fruit  growing  to  this  State.  Some  years  ago,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  about  Orange  by 
the  Anaheim  disease,  some  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  plantations  moved  to  Arizona,  thinking  that 
the  conditions  would  be  more  favorable  there  than 
in  California.  The  chief  drawback  in  the  Orange 
district  had  been  diffiulty  in  drying  the  crop,  so  that 
one  year  they  actually  shipped  the  grapes  out  to  the 
desert  in  order  to  dry  them,  being  free  from  the 
ocean  fogs,  which  troubled  them  at  home;  conse- 
quently they  decided  to  grow  the  grapes  out  there 
also.  Just  what  their  success  has  been  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  never  hear  of  Arizona  raisins  on  the 
market,  so  I  presume  that  the  outcome  cannot  have 
met  their  expectations. 

Not  only  is  the  industry  confined  to  this  State,  but 
the  tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  so  that  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius 
of  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Fresno  courthouse  would 
inclose  the  territory  on  which  the  greatest  part  of 
all  the  raisins  consumed  in  this  country  are  grown. 
Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  the  industry  enjoys 
greater  advantages  for  organization  than  any  other 
department  of  fruit  growing  in  the  State. 

Uses  of  Machinery. — There  is  no  branch  of  fruit 
packing  in  which  the  American  inventive  genius  has 
shown  itself  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  raisins  for  the  market.  In  the  early  days 
almost  all  the  raisins  were  packed  on  the  stems.  The 
few  broken  bunches  and  odds  and  ends  were  rubbed 
about  when  the  stems  were  brittle  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing air  in  sweat  boxes  with  gloved  hands,  and  after 
being  well  broken  up  the  fruit  and  chaff  were  separ- 
ated in  a  common  fanning  mill.  Improvements  in 
machinery  has  been  gradual,  until  now  we  have  mills 
capable  of  stemming,  separating  and  grading  many 
carloads  a  day.  These  great  improvements  have 
cheapened  very  much  the  cost  of  preparing  raisins 
for  market,  besides  putting  the  product  in  a  more 
presentable  shape  before  the  housekeeper. 

The  greatest  improvement  as  well  as  the  greatest 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  perfecting  of 
machinery  for  seeding  the  loose  Muscatels.  The 
greater  part  are  treated  in  this  way,  either  here  or 
in  the  East,  before  being  placed  on  the  market  for 
final  sale.  It  is  probable  that  unseeded  loose  Mus- 
catels will  before  long  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

While  cooking  raisins  can  thus  by  machinery  be 
made  nearly  as  acceptable  as  if  they  were  naturally 
seedless,  unfortunately  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  production  of  a  seedless  table  raisin.  A  seed- 
less Muscat  raisin  of  good  size  would  command  a 
large  sale,  as  no  other  grape  makes  so  rich  and  high 
flavored  a  raisin,  or  is  at  all  suitable  for  table  use. 

The  Coming  Product. — It  is  likely  that  for  some 


years  to  come  the  crop  will  tend  to  diminish  in 
volume  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  new  vineyards  have 
been  planted  for  nearly  a  decade.  This  means  that 
every  vineyard  in  the  State  has  reached  its  prime, 
while  many  have  already  passed  beyond,  and  show 
signs  of  falling  off.  Besides  the  ravages  of  disease, 
which  have  not  been  wholly  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  other  causes  have  tended  to  a 
diminution  of  the  output.  Thus  formerly  a  good 
many  raisins  were  grown  in  the  northern  counties 
about  and  above  Sacramento.  These  localities  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  from  early  fall  rains  than 
those  farther  south,  which  of  course  interfered  with 
the  drying  of  the  crop,  and  necessitated  the  use  of 
machine  driers,  and  consequent  greater  expense  of 
harvesting.  Therefore  the  output  from  this  section 
shows  relatively  a  greater  shrinkage  than  that  from 
about  Fresno. 

Co-operative  Effort. — Since  1894  the  crops  have 
been  smaller,  ranging  about  three-quarters  of  the 
maximum  then  reached.  This  itself  has  brought 
about  a  healthier  condition  of  the  market,  and  given 
a  more  propitious  opening  for  co  operative  effort. 
After  one  or  two  abortive  trials,  we  have  had  this 
past  year  what  looks  like  a  genuine  success  in  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association.  This  as- 
sociation has  already  paid  the  growers  2  cents  per 
pound,  reckoned  on  the  net  shipping  weight,  of  all 
raisins  delivered  at  the  packing  houses,  and  is  at 
present  paying  out  on  the  higher  grades  a  half  cent 
extra  on  three  crowns  and  1  cent  extra  on  four 
crowns  and  layers.  When  the  crop  is  all  sold  the 
final  accounting  will  be  made,  but  even  if  there  were 
nothing  further  to  come,  the  grower  has  already  re- 
ceived more  than  in  the  average  of  several  years 
past.  If  those  in  charge  can  steer  clear  of  the  pit- 
falls which  have  proved  fatal  to  so  many  co  opera- 
tive efforts,  the  prospect  before  the  raisin  grower  is 
indeed  bright. 

Although  aided  by  a  short  crop  and  strong  mar- 
ket, the  plans  of  this  organization  were  perhaps 
more  carefully  thought  out  than  in  any  previous  at- 
tempt along  this  line.  Of  course  the  experience 
gained  in  earlier  efforts  was  valuable.  All  crops 
were  sold  absolutely  to  the  association  with  a  pecu- 
niary forfieit  fixed  at  $20  per  acre  for  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  contract.  The  association  having  thus 
gained  control  of  the  crop  in  turn  entered  into  con- 
tract with  the  established  packers  to  pack  and  sell 
the  products  at  prices  and  on  terms  fixed  by  it,  and 
thus  made  friends  of  those  who,  if  antagonized,  might 
have  caused  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

The  New  Contract. — Encouraged  by  the  success 
thus  far  attained,  the  association  has  prepared  con- 
tracts for  the  signature  of  the  growers  by  which 
they  sell  absolutely  their  crops  for  the  season  of  1899 
and  1900,  the  consideration  therefore  being  the  aver- 
age prices  at  which  all  raisins  received  by  the  as- 
sociation during  each  year  of  the  grades  delivered 
by  the  grower  shall  be  sold  at  during  each  year, 
less  all  charges  incurred  in  handling,  packing  and 
marketing;  the  payments  therefore  in  each  year  are 
to  be  made  as  follows:  One  dollar  upon  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  1  cent  per  pound  when  the  raisins 
are  delivered  to  the  packing  house,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  soon  as  received  by  the  association. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  contract,  if  signed  as 
generally  as  that  of  the  past  year,  will  put  the  as- 
sociation in  a  very  strong  position.  The  precise 
method  which  will  be  followed  for  selling  the  product 
has  not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon,  or  at  all  events, 
not  made  public,  thought  it  is  proposed  that  the  as- 
sociation itself  undertake  this  function  through  its 
salaried  agent  or  agents.  The  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion is  understood  to  be  gradually  to  displace  the 
professional  packer  with  the  co-operative  establish- 
ment run  by  the  association  itself  or  by  local  sub- 
associations  of  growers.  If  this  experiment  goes 
through  successfully,  raisin  growers  will  be  in  a 
more  satisfactory  position  than  perhaps  any  other 
fruit  industry  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  general 
situation  is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  owner  of  a 
good  raisin  vineyard,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
State  it  may  be  situated.  What  with  the  banding 
together  of  the  growers,  the  lessening  of  the  output, 
and  the  return  of  good  times  in  the  country  at  large, 
giving  increased  consumption  capacity  for  the  prod- 
uct, he  must  indeed  be  a  pessimist  who  does  not  find 
ground  for  hope. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Notes  on  Fruit  Drying. 


By  A.  W.  Lane  at  the  University  Farmers'  lustitute  at 
Hanford. 

Good  Fruit  Essential. — There  is  much  that  precedes 
the  curing  of  fruit  that  it  seems  to  require  a  passing 
notice.  We  readily  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  im- 
possibilities to  make  good  dried  fruit  from  fruit  that 
is  not  presented  to  the  drying  shed  in  a  reasonably 
good  condition. 

Cutting. — Granted  that  the  fruit  is  properly 
handled,  both  in  packing  and  transporting,  we  must 
place  the  fruit  immediately  before  painstaking  cut- 
ters (if  they  are  to  be  had)  and  to  my  mind  a  cent  a 
box  extra  to  procure  such  cuts  but  a  small  figure. 


The  fruit  should  be  cut,  not  broken,  carefully  placed 
upon  clean  trays,  after  which  the  sulphur  bath  should 
be  applied  before  the  fruit  has  time  to  color. 

Sulphuring. — The  length  of  time  for  the  sulphur 
bath  varies  in  different  fruits.  I  much  prefer 
thorough  fumigating  of  two  hours  to  an  all  night's 
bath.  I  endeavor  to  procure  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults in  the  shortest  time. 

Drying. — From  the  bleacher  to  the  sun  the  road  is 
direct.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  most 
particular  time  has  now  come.  The  most  careful  and 
painstaking  work  will  now  be  rewarded,  for  too 
much  or  too  little  sun  quickly  injures  the  fruit;  it 
matters  little  how  much  care  has  previously  been 
bestowed.  No  set  rules  can  now  be  followed.  The 
sun,  the  clouds  and  the  dew  each  cut  a  figure  now. 
The  care  and  supervision  of  the  drying  grounds  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  most  trustworthy  man  on 
the  place,  regardless  of  wages. 

Storing. — I  maintain  that  we  never  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  fair,  much  less  higher  degree  of  proficiency 
in  curing  fruit  until  we  resort  to  grading  before 
cutting. 

I  much  prefer  to  finish  the  process  of  curing  in  the 
stack.  One  should  be  able  to  place  the  cured  article 
into  bins,  excluding  thereby  both  light  and  air,  thus 
enabling  one  to  hold  his  fruit  and  not  be  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer.  My  observations  thus  far 
are  confined  to  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots. 

Bad  Points  About  Rubies. — My  experience  with 
prunes  consists  in  an  effort  to  make  a  merchantable 
article  both  in  rubies  and  black.  I  have  succeeded 
in  pounding  my  trees  almost  to  pieces  in  the  effort 
to  gather  the  fruit  in  a  suitable  condition  for  rubies. 
I,  too,  have  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  the  loss  in  weight  in  making  rubies  will  be 
met  only  by  a  cent  a  pound  advance  in  price  over 
black  prunes. 

I  placed  upon  the  tray  50  pounds  of  prunes  in  a 
saleable  condition  for  rubies  and  upon  another  tray 
the  same  amount  of  black.  After  curing  the  ru- 
bies weighed  19J  pounds  and  the  black  26J  pounds. 
I  sold  my  crop  of  ruby  prunes  for  4jc  and  my  black 
prunes  brought  me  4ic  running  40's  to  50's.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  trees. do  not  require  the  handling 
they  get  in  picking  fruit  for  rubies. 

Packing. — We  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  curing, 
but  more  still  to  learn  in  packing  our  fruit  for  mar- 
ket. To  see  our  fruit  dumped  into  a  pile  with  poorly 
dried  and  Chinese  fruit,  after  we  have  spent  so  many 
anxious  moments,  and  I  dare  say  sleepless  hours, 
gives  us  not  a  very  gratifying  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  commercial  packer.  We  need  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  fruit  packing  business.  With  a  perfect 
climate  for  drying,  and  with  as  fine  fruit  as  ever  was 
grown,  we  ought  to  make  the  best  dried  fruit  to  be 
found  in  market.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  fruit 
reaches  the  consumer  in  as  clean,  attractive  and 
saleable  a  condition  as  possible.  Let  us  look  as  care- 
fully to  the  packing  as  to  the  curing. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Texas  Fever  and  Anthrax  in  California. 


From  the  report  of  R.  A    Archibald,  V.  S.,  Veterinarian  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Inquiry. — I  have  made  as  thorough  investiga- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  presence  and  prevalence  of 
contagious  and  infectious  animal  diseases,  more  es- 
pecially Texas  fever  and  anthrax,  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  in  the  following  counties  : 
Alameda,  San  Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Fresno,  Madera, 
Merced,  Mariposa,  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  San  Joa- 
quin, Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Napa, 
Sonoma  and  Marin.  I  have  traveled  nearly  2000 
miles  and  have  interviewed  supervisors,  veterinari- 
ans, health  officers  and  stockmen  where  and  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  with  the  result  that  I  found 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  counties  practically 
free  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  while 
others  were  found  to  be  infected  both  with  Texas 
fever  and  anthrax. 

Texas  Fever. — I  shall  first  take  up  the  subject  of 
Texas  fever,  but  shall  not  enter  into  its  history,  na- 
ture, symptoms,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
written  an  article  containing  a  compilation  of  facts 
regarding  this  disease,  which  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  the  members  of  this  board  if  such  is 
their  desire. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  Texas  fever  is 
caused  by  a  micro-parasite,  a  Plasmodium,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  htematozoa,  which  receives  the 
name  of  "  Pyrosoma  bigemium."  This  parasite  lives 
within  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  its  host  in  large 
numbers.  Sometimes  it  will  destroy  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  before  the 
affected  animal  dies.  For  instance,  during  health 
there  are  about  5,500,000  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a 
cubic  milimeter  of  blood,  but  in  Texas  fever,  actual 
count  has  shown  that  the  ravages  of  this  organism 
reduces  the  number  as  low  as  1,500,000,  at  which 
point  the  animal  dies. 

This  parasite  in  some  respects  resembles  the  para- 
site that  is  the  cause  of  malaria  fever  in  the  human 
family. 

The  transmission  of  this  organism  from  one  animal 
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to  another  is  affected  by  the  cattle  tick  (Boophilus 
bovis),  and  by  this  means  only. 

With  regard  to  its  prevalence  in  this  State,  I  will 
state  that  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  quarantine 
line  last  spring  by  the  Federal  authorities  (estab- 
lished December  16,  1897,)  and  placed  on  the  State 
line,  there  has  been  sporadic  outbreaks  of  Texas 
fever  in  nearly  all  of  the  northern  counties,  due  to 
the  indiscriminate  placing  of  infectious  southern 
cattle  upon  northern  pastures.  Yet  this  fact  is  not 
so  serious  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  as  fortunately 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  such  that  it  will  eradicate  the  disease  this 
winter;  consequently  if  no  southern  cattle  capable  of 
disseminating  Texas  fever  are  permitted  to  be 
placed  on  northern  pastures  in  the  future  no  further 
trouble  need  be  anticipated. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  my  investigations  with  re- 
gard to  Texas  fever  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  nearly  all  of  the  northern  counties  have  expe- 
rienced outbreaks  of  this  disease  during  the  past 
summer,  yet  there  is  no  permanently  infected  terri- 
tory north  of  the  following  line  : 

Non-Infected  District. — Beginning  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  connects  with  the  Pacific  ocean;  then 
easterly  along  the  southern  boundary  lines  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  counties  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Stanislaus  county;  thence  northerly  along  the 
western  boundary  lines  of  Stanislaus  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties  to  the  intersection  of  the  western 
boundary  line  of  San  Joaquin  county  with  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Sacramento  county;  thence  easterly  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  San  Joaquin  county  to  its 
intersection  with  the  boundary  line  of  Amador 
county;  thence  southerly  along  the  eastern  boundary 
lines  of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Merced  county;  thence  easterly 
along  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mariposa  county 
to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  of  Tuol- 
umne county;  thence  southerly  along  the  eastern 
boundary  lines  of  Madera,  Fresno  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties to  the  intersection  of  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Tulare  county  with  the  boundary  line  of  Kern 
county;  thence  easterly  along  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  Inyo  county  to  its  intersection  with  the  east- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California. 

Infected  District. — On  the  other  hand,  all  the  coun- 
ties lying  below  said  line  are  more  or  less  permanently 
infected  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  so  from 
year  to  year.  Some  of  the  southern  counties,  such  as 
Fresno,  Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Bernardino,  etc.,  lose  from  500  to  1,500  head  of  cat- 
tle yearly  from  this  disease  alone. 

Suggestions. — With  regard  to  the  control  and  erad- 
ication of  this  disease,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
quarantine  line  be  established  and  maintained  about 
the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  at  several 
points  on  said  line  dipping  apparatuses  and  corral 
should  be  erected,  as  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  at  which  points  cattle  being  ship- 
ped from  the  southern  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  can  be  inspected,  and  if  necessary  dipped,  and 
where  cars  used  for  their  transportation  can  be  dis- 
infected before  proceeding  on  their  journey. 

Also,  where  outbreaks  occur  below  the  line,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  quarantine  the  infected  locality 
and  permit  no  stock  to  leave  such  locality  until  they 
have  been  inspected,  and,  if  necessary,  dipped  under 
the  supervision  of  experts  employed  by  your  board. 

Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  compel  owners  of 
land  below  the  quarantine  line  to  take  some  action 
toward  the  disinfection  of  infected  pastures,  or 
wherever  the  infection  may  exist.  Such  action 
would  confer  little  or  no  hardship  on  the  stockmen, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  result  in  great 
financial  gain  as  well,  as  the  ultimate  entire  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  from  our  State. 

Concerning  Anthrax. — I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  anthrax,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  known  to  science.  It  is  caused  by  a 
specific  bacteria  known  at  the  "  Bacillus  anthracis." 
While  it  is  a  disease  that  is  chiefly  limited  to  cattle 
and  sheep,  it  may  be  transmitted  to  human  beings, 
hogs,  goats,  horses  and  certain  kinds  of  game. 
Smaller  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  mice  and  guinea 
pigs  speedily  succumb  to  inoculation. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
germ  of  Texas  fever  is  very  distinct  in  its  origin, 
mode  of  development  and  attack  from  the  anthrax 
germ,  and  has  absolutely  no  connection  whatever 
with  it,  in  spite  of  the  misnomer  of  "  splenic  fever" 
occasionally  given  to  Texas  fever  by  those  ignorant 
of  its  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spread. 

The  germ  of  Texas  fever  is  peculiar  to  the  South- 
ern States,  and  is  distinctly  an  obligatory  micro- 
parasite,  and  cannot  live  outside  of  an  animal  body 
in  the  Northern  States;  whereas,  the  anthrax  germ 
can  be  transplanted  anywhere  and  can  thrive  on 
mountain  peaks  and  marshy  bottoms.  The  germ  of 
Texas  fever  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  bacteria, 
but  to  the  protozoa.  It  is  not  a  microscopic  plant, 
as  is  the  germ  of  anthrax,  but  belongs  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  kills  by  direct 
destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  not  by 
secretion  of  a  poison. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  difference  of  these 
two  diseases  is  very  important  in  regulating  meas- 


ures necessary  for  their  prevention,  especially  as 
it  has  been  claimed  in  the  past  by  those  ignorant  of 
its  true  nature,  that  Texas  fever  was  "  anthracoid  " 
in  character. 

The  Germ  of  Anthrax. — Like  all  bacteria,  the 
bacillus  anthracis  has  the  power  of  indefinite  multipli- 
cation. In  the  body  of  an  animal  they  multiply  in  num- 
ber by  becoming  elongated  and  then  dividing  into 
two;  outside  the  body,  however,  they  multiply  by  the 
process  of  sporulation,  and  herein  lies  the  chief 
difficulty  in  controlling  this  disease,  for  the  reason 
that  unlike  iLs  progenitor,  the  bacillus,  the  spores 
formed  are  almost  indestructible. 

These  spores  will  remain  alive  and  are  capable  of 
germination  after  years  of  drying;  they  resist  heat 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  being  capable  of  resisting  a 
temperature  of  100°  Cent.,  or  212°  Fahr.,  for  a  short 
period.  They  even  resist  the  application  of  disinfect- 
ing solutions  that  will  immediately  destroy  ordinary 
bacteria.  Sporulation,  therefore,  prolongs  the  ex- 
istence of  the  bacillus  indefinitely.  As  a  spore  it 
may  so  remain  for  years,  in  fact  it  has  been  known 
to  retain  its  vitality  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
depending  largely,  no  doubt,  upon  the  nature  of  its 
evironments. 

How  Anthrax  is  Indroduced. — As  every  outbreak  of 
anthrax  is  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  bacillus  anthracis  or  its  spore,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  how  are  they  introduced  on 
the  farm?  Where  do  they  come  from,  and  what  are 
the  channels  of  infection? 

The  spores  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  may  get  into 
the  soil,  and  may  remain  in  a  dormant  stage  for 
many  years.  They  may  contaminate  hay  or  grain 
grown  on  infected  soil,  and  in  this  way  the  disease 
may  be  carried  to  localities  where  it  had  never  been 
known  to  exist  before.  The  spores  may  in  a  similar 
way  be  introduced  with  blood  or  bone  manure  or  with 
any  refuse  used  as  manure.  The  skin,  wool,  hair, 
hoofs  and  horns  of  infected  animals,  if  soiled  with 
blood,  are  contaminated  by  the  bacillus. 

The  disease  has  been  known  to  be  carried  on  hides 
shipped  from  South  Africa  to  Great  Britain.  It  has 
been  shipped  into  the  United  States  on  hides  and 
wool  from  Australia,  and  outbreaks  have  occured 
from  animals  coming  in  contact  with  the  refuse  of 
tanneries  and  wool  factories.  Wool  sorters'  disease 
is  anthrax  of  the  lungs. 

Bales  of  foreign  and  home  wool  contain  not  only 
wool  from  living  sheep,  but  wool  which  has  been 
clipped  from  skins  of  dead  sheep.  If  any  of  the 
sheep  died  from  anthrax  the  wool  is  sure  to  be  con- 
taminated with  the  blood  containing  the  bacillus, 
and  then  wool  sorters  engaged  in  picking  the  wool 
readily  inoculate  themselves  through  a  scratch  or 
pimple  or  by  inhaling  the  spores. 

A  ranch  may  become  infected  by  the  living  animal. 
Blood  containing  the  bacillus  may  be  discharged 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  be  passed  with  the 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  or  bladder.  The 
droppings  contaminate  the  pasture,  stable  or 
corrals,  and  spore  formation,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  quickly  takes  place.  From  this  cause  the 
disease  may  not  only  be  conveyed  to  healthy  cattle 
grazing  with  infected  animals,  but  fresh  cases  may 
occur,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  farm,  and  if  hay 
is  cut  and  sold  off  the  farm,  other  cattle  at  a  distance 
are  similarly  infected. 

Anthrax  Carried  in  Hay.— For  example,  last  June 
some  cattle  were  shipped  from  the  coast  to  alfalfa 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Newman,  Merced  county,  and 
shortly  after  their  arrival  a  number  of  them  died 
from  anthrax,  which  was  proved  by  a  mircoscopical 
examination.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  quarantine 
regulations,  etc.,  the  disease  spread  over  a  consider- 
able area. 

Early  in  December  I  was  notified  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Spencer  &  Son,  veterinarians  of  San  Jose,  that  a 
cow  had  died  in  San  Jose  from  anthrax,  which  diag- 
nosis was  corroborated  by  me  by  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  specimens  sent  to  my  office.  Upon 
investigation  of  the  source  of  infection  the  doctors 
informed  me  that  this  particular  cow  had  been  fed 
on  alfalfa  hay  grown  on  the  ranch  at  Newman  where 
the  above-mentioned  outbreak  of  anthrax  had  oc- 
curred in  June  and  July. 

If  the  floors  of  stables,  corrals,  etc.,  are  once 
soiled  by  infectious  animals,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  those  otherwise  mysterious  outbreaks  which  oc- 
cur when  cattle  are  taken  in  in  the  winter  time. 

Another  source  of  danger,  and  the  most  import- 
ant one  in  my  estimation,  arises  when  blood  or  ex- 
crement from  a  diseased  animal  is  washed  into  the 
streams  and  rivers,  for  thus  the  disease  may  be 
carried  to  farms  in  which  it  was  previously  unknown. 

Infected  Region. — With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
anthrax  in  this  State,  my  investigations  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  low-lying  lands  ad- 
jacent to  our  main  rivers  are  more  or  less  in- 
fected with  bacillus  anthracis.  Unfortunately  most 
of  my  information  on  this  head  is  not  very  reliable, 
as  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outbreaks  personally 
investigated,  the  most  of  my  information  has  been 
procured  from  health  authorities  and  stockmen,  who 
are,  generally  speaking,  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween Texas  fever  and  anthrax,  owing  to  the 
similarity  existing  between  the  two  diseases. 

Much  confusion  has  been  the  result,  and,  as  a  con- 


sequence, information  obtained  from  a  number  oi 
individuals  in  the  same  locality  has  been  so  differ- 
ent that  it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to 
reach  a  definite  conclusion.  Whenever  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  invastigate  an  outbreak  of  either  of 
the  two  diseases  I  have  invariably  made  a  micro- 
scopical examination,  even  after  I  was  sure  of  my 
diagnosis,  with  a  view  of  removing  all  possible  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  interested. 


THE  STABLE. 

Rations  for  Horse  Feeding. 


To  the  Editor  :— I  have  wheat  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  for  feed- 
ing to  my  horses.  I  chop  it  and  wet  it.  What  is  the  best 
ration  of  these  hays  mixed,  and  cracked  corn  or  rolled  barley 
for  a  1000-pound  horse,  while  it  is  doing  hard  work  1  Also 
what  would  be  the  ration  with  barley  hay  instead  of  wheat 
hay  '—Edward  P.  Crane,  La  Habra,  Orange  county. 

ANSWER  BY  PROFESSOR  JAFFA. 

To  the  Editor: — The  scientific  interest  and  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  milk  cows  and  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  mar- 
ket, far  exceeds  the  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  feeding  of  the  horse.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  production  of  milk  and  therefore  its 
products  is,  after  procuring  first-class  animals  and 
properly  treating  them,  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
the  feeding;  whereas  the  horse  is  compelled  to  work 
irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  food.  That  such 
should  not  be  the  case  nobody  will  deny,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  of  late  the  interest  taken  by  the 
intelligent  feeders  in  this  problem. 

Character  of  the  Food  of  the  Horse. — It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse 
materially  differ  from  those  of  the  cow,  and  that  he 
must  be  fed  more  of  the  concentrated  foods  in  order 
that  he  remain  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  and 
be  profitable  to  his  owner.  Horses  cannot  assimi- 
late as  much  from  a  bulky  or  coarse  ration  as  is 
noted  for  the  ruminants;  consequently  when  a  horse 
is  being  heavily  worked  intelligent  care  must  be 
given  to  the  feeding.  It  is  very  easy  to  fill  a  horse's 
stomach  with  food,  but  if  in  the  amount  consumed 
there  is  not  sufficient  nutriment  then  the  animal 
cannot  continue  at  heavy  work  without  a  marked 
loss  in  weight  and  a  general  depletion  of  vitality. 

In  most  of  the  rations  fed  to  horses  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  protein  or  the  muscle-forming  element 
of  the  food,  and  without  a  generous  amount  of  this 
ingredient  we  cannot  achieve  the  best  results. 

Therefore,  when  a  feeder  is  selecting  the  hays  it 
will  amply  repay  him  to  procure  those  rich  in  pro- 
tein, as  he  thus,  caeteris  paribus,  economizes  in  the 
concentrated  part  of  the  ration. 

Rations  Prescribed. — A  good  standard  per  day  for 
a  1000-pound  animal  is  about  twenty-six  pounds  of 
dry  matter  containing  2.5  pounds  digestible  protein, 
13.0  of  carbohydrates  and  .80  pounds  of  fat.  These 
figures  are  not  absolute,  but  are  intended  to  serve 
only  as  guides  for  the  careful  and  progressive 
feeder.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  using 
our  standard,  let  us  make  up  some  rations  from 
feedstuffs  mentioned  in  Mr.  Crane's  letter. 

A  balanced  ration  compounded  from  alfalfa  and 
wheat  hays,  and  rolled  barley,  would  be  as  follows: 


in 
Lbs. 
12 
11 
7 

30 


Material, 
Lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay 
Wheat  hay 
Rolled  barley 


Total  Dry 
Matter, 
Lbs. 
10.70 
9.71 
6.20 


Protein,  Fat, 
Lbs.  Lbs. 
1.46  .21 


.41 
.67 


26.61 


Carbo- 
hydrates, 
Lbs. 
4  34 
4.79 
4.35 

13.48 


If  cracked  corn  is  substituted  for  rolled  barley, 
then  the  ration  would  consist  of: 

2.  15    Alfalfa  hay 

9     Wheat  hay 
6    Cracked  corn 


13  38 

1.83 

.26 

5.43 

7.94 

33 

10 

3.92 

5.36 

.43 

.24 

3.68 

26.68 

2.59 

.60 

13.03 

When  the  feeds  are  alfalfa  and  barley  hays,  and 
rolled  barley,  the  balanced  ration  would  be  made  up 
as  indicated  below: 


3. 


9  Alfalfa  hay 
12.5  Barley  hay 
7    Rolled  barley 


8  03 

1  10 

.16 

3.26 

11.25 

.79 

.18 

5.70 

6.20 

.67 

10 

4.35 

25.48 

3  56 

.44 

13.31 

The  component  parts  of  the  ration  when  corn  is 
fed  in  place  of  rolled  barley  are: 


8  92 

1.22 

.17 

3.62 

10  80 

.76 

17 

5.47 

6.26 

51 

.27 

4.30 

25.98 

2.49 

.61 

13.39 

10  Alfalfa  hay 
12  Barley  hay 
7    Cracked  corn 


It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  compound  a 
balanced  ration  from  wheat  and  barley  hays,  and 
rolled  barley;  and  to  demonstrate  more  fully  the 
value  and  importance  of  alfalfa  hay  in  making  up 
rations,  let  us  substitute,  in  ration  No.  1,  barley 
hay  for  the  alfalfa;  we  would  then  have: 


12  Barley  hay 
11  Wheat  hay 
7     Rolled  barley 


10  80 

.76 

.17 

9.71 

.41 

.12 

6.20 

67 

.10 

26.71 

1.84 

.39 

5.47 
4.79 
4.35 

14.61 


A  glance  at  these  figures  shows  that  the  protein 
is  but  little  more  than  three-fourths  the  requisite 
amount  and  that  the  carbohydrates  are  slightly  in 
excess.  M.  E.  Javta. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  World-Smiths. 


What  is  tbis  iron  music 

Whose  strains  are  borne  afar  ! 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  beating:  out  a  star. 
They  build  our  old  world  over, 

Anew  its  mould  is  wrought, 
They  shape  the  plastic  planet 

To  models  of  their  thought. 
This  is  the  iron  music 

Whose  strains  are  borne  afar; 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  beating  out  a  star. 

We  hear  the  whirling  sawmill 

Within  the  forest  deep; 
The  wilderness  is  clipped  like  wool, 

The  hills  are  sheared  like  sheep, 
Down  through  the  fetid  fenways 

We  hear  the  road  machine; 
The  tangled  swamps  are  tonsured, 

The  marshes  combed  and  clean. 
We  see  the  sprouting  cities 

Loom  o'er  the  prairie's  rim, 
And  through  the  inland  hilltops 

The  ocean  navies  swim. 

We  see  the  mountain  river 

From  out  its  channel  torn 
ADd  wedded  to  the  desert 

That  plenty  may  be  born; 
We  see  the  iron  roadway 

Replace  the  teamen's  rut; 
We  see  the  painted  village 

Grow  round  the  woodman's  hut. 
Beneath  the  baffled  oceans 

The  lightning  couriers  flee; 
Across  the  sundering  isthmuses 

Is  mingled  sea  with  sea. 

Smiths  of  the  star  unfinished, 

This  is  the  work  for  you, 
To  hammer  down  the  uneven  world — 

And  there  is  much  to  do. 
Scoop  that  unsightly  mountain, 

And  raise  that  bulging  cape; 
The  world  is  on  your  anvil, 

Now  smite  it  into  shape. 
What  is  this  iron  music, 

Whose  strains  are  borne  so  far  ! 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  beating  out  a  star. 

—Sam  Walter  Foss. 


A  Midnight  Masquerade. 


"  Snowbound  in  a  country  house  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  What  crazy  freak 
prompted  me  to  come  out  here  at  this 
season  of  the  year? "  and  Mildred 
Osborne  pressed  her  pretty  face 
against  the  casement  and  frowned  upon 
the  bleak  New  England  landscape,  hill, 
dale,  aod  lonely  highway,  now  dimly 
visible  through  a  mist  of  falling  snow- 
flakes,  and  the  swift  descending  twi- 
light of  the  winter's  day. 

"  At  this  moment  in  the  city  the  gay 
world  is  preparing  for  an  evening's 
pleasure;  there  will  be  balls,  routs, 
receptions  without  number,  grand 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  plays, 
concerts.  My  dear  child,  how  do  you 
exist  in  such  a  wilderness?  I  should 
die  of  ennui  in  a  week."  And  she 
turned  to  her  companion,  who  sat  in 
the  glancirg  firelight  of  the  great  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  laughing  at  her 
discomfiture. 

"I  suppose  habit  has  hardened  me 
to  the  situation,  Mildred.  Never  hav- 
ing tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  I  am 
content  with  beans  and  brown  bread. 
And  then,  I  could  never  shine  in 
society  as  you  do,"  she  added  humbly. 

"  Kitty,  there  you're  mistaken. 
Wouldn't  I  like  to  launch  you  on  the 
world  for  one  short  season;  once  learn 
the  ropes,  and  you'd  be  a  howling 
success.  You  don't  half  know  your 
points,  child;  properly  dressed  and 
presented,  with  a  spice  of  vanity,  a 
touch  of  coquetry  to  enhance  your 
charms,  you'd  take  the  town." 

"  And  what  then,  Mildred,"  gravely. 

"What  then?  A  season  of  gayety 
and  conquest,  followed  by  a  brilliant 
marriage." 

"  Thank  you,  Mildred.  I  think  that 
I  should  prefer  to  stay  at  home,"  was 
the  quiet  response. 

"Snockpd,  eh?  you  blessed  innocent; 
you  don't  know  the  world  you  live  in. 
I  suppose  it's  'all  for  love,'  with  you, 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 
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after  the  confession  you  made  me  last 
night  at  bedtime.  But  seriously,  it's 
a  pity,  with  your  face  and  figure;  one 
should  first  see  the  world  before  re- 
nouncing it  forever,  in  my  opinion." 
And  she  flung  herself  down  on  the 
settle  in  an  attitude  of  graceful 
abandonment,  a  pretty  picture  in  her 
silk  and  lace  negligee,  with  her  dark 
mocking  eyes  and  scarlet  lips,  a  child 
of  fashion's  moulding.  The  two  cousins 
were  strangely  alike,  and  in  supple 
grace  of  figure,  coloring,  contour,  tone 
of  voice,  might  almost  have  been 
counterparts;  but  years  of  luxurious 
idleness  had  set  a  seal  on  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  the  New  York  belle,  while 
the  bloom  and  dewy  innocence  of  youth 
still  clung  to  the  modest  country 
maiden. 

"Mildred,  I  think  you  misunderstood 
me  last  night.  Roger  and  I  were  boy 
and  girl  together;  we  are  good 
friends — " 

"  Friends,"  she  echoed  scornfully, 
"I  know  all  about  friendship  of  that 
sort.  I  have  had  friends  in  my  day. 
Nonsense,  child,  I've  not  forgotten  a 
word  of  the  confession  made  under 
cover  of  night,  and  I  mean  to  give  you 
a  few  words  of  advice  on  the  subject. 
As  I  made  my  debut  early  in  life,  it's 
worth  the  having,  I  promise  you.  The 
'  modest  violet '  girl  is  out  of  date  now, 
Kitty,  even  in  a  country  village,  and 
men  are  men  the  world  over.  They 
even  pursue,  surmount  difficulties, 
scale  new  heights.  Lead  them  on, 
flatter  a  little,  but  never  surrender 
the  citadel  till  the  last  gun  has  been 
fired." 

"  Mildred,"  in  a  startled  tone, 
"  what  are  you  saving?  " 

"The  truth,  Kitty,  on  my  honor. 
Your  Roger,  according  to  your  show- 
ing, is  a  rara  avis  in  a  town  like  this, 
and  feels  his  importance;  he  is  so  sure 
of  his  mountain  daisy  that  he  doesn't 
even  take  the  trouble  to  pluck  it.  Ah, 
child,  if  I  could  manage  your  affairs  for 
one  short  week,  I'd  soon  bring  him  to 
terms;  not  that  he  is  worth  it  either, 
but  here  in  this  wilderness  one  must  do 
something,  or  die.  There's  a  little  play 
called  'Loan  of  a  Lover.'  Lend  me 
your  Roger  for  twenty-four  hours — " 

"Hush,  Mildred,"  cried  the  girl,  be- 
tween tears  and  laughter,  at  the  care- 
less, mocking  tirade  of  her  worldly- 
wise  cousin.  "  You  are  a  terrible 
tease,  but  you  must  not  make  a  jest  of 
Roger  Howard;  and  though  I  lost  all, 
I  would  never  stoop  to  deception  in 
any  cause." 

A  week  later,  when  sleighing  was  at 
its  height  and  the  moon  at  the  full, 
Roger  Howard  drove  up  to  the  old 
homestead  one  night,  having  sent  word 
of  his  coming  in  advance,  and  a  veiled, 
mantled  figure  came  out  at  his  call  to 
meet  him.  It  was  a  wonderful  night; 
to  the  high-mettled  horses  the  light 
sleigh  was  as  a  feather,  and  as  they 
whirled  away  from  snow-clad  height  to 
darkening  valley,  past  frozen  stream, 
dusky  woodland  and  sleeping  village, 
familiar  scenes  seemed  touched  to 
strange  enchantment  and  unreality  in 
the  magical  atmosphere. 

There  was  intoxication  in  the  frosty 
air  that  smote  their  faces,  something 
weird  and  uncanny  in  the  fast-flying 
landscape  and  moving  shadows;  it  took 
a  strong  hand  to  guide  the  spirited 
span  in  their  mad  career  through  the 
moonlit  night. 

It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  to  Roger 
it  seemed  that  the  graceful,  fur  man- 
tled figure  beside  him  was  trans- 
formed, by  the  hour  and  scene,  to 
something  other  than  the  modest,  lov- 
ing maiden  he  had  known  in  close  inti- 
macy so  many  years. 

The  pleasurable  excitement  of  the 
moment,  the  touch  of  possible  danger, 
it  may  be  the  presence  of  the  man  be- 
side her,  seemed  to  have  awakened  the 
nature  of  the  girl  in  some  strange,  in- 
explicable fashion.  She  sparkled  with 
mirth  and  rare  drolleries  ;  the  dark 
eyes  flashing  through  the  filmy  veil 
seemed  to  challenge  admiration  ;  her 
light,  silvery  laughter  rang  out  on  the 
night  air,  and  chimed  musically  with 
the  sleigh  bells. 

R  >ger  was  both  roused  and  en- 
chanted, surprised  by  this  revelation 
of  character,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  without 


question  or  comment.  But  toward 
midnight,  when  on  the  homeward 
track,  she  told  him  of  her  cousin's 
visit,  and  the  urgent  invitation  she  had 
received  to  return  with  her  to  New 
York,  and  his  pleasure  came  to  a  sud- 
den end. 

"Kitty,  my  dear  girl,  don't  think  of 
it,"  he  implored.  "They  would  spoil 
you  forever." 

"Improve  me,  you  mean,  Roger," 
was  the  saucy  response.  "  When  I  see 
my  cousin,  graceful,  self-possessed  and 
attractive,  I  realize  what  a  mere  coun- 
try rustic  I  must  seem  beside  her." 

"I  recall  your  cousin,  Mildred,  as  a 
spoiled,  forward  child  of  fourteen. 
What  must  she  be  now  ?  " 

"A  belle,  and  beauty,  admired  by 
men,  envied  by  her  own  sex.  Ah, 
Roger,  I  would  not  dare  trust  you  to 
her  fascinations." 

"Hush,  Kitty;  how  strangely  you 
talk  to-night,  i  scarce  know  you  in 
this  willful  mood.  But  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  this  visit.  Why  must  you  go  ?  " 

"Roger,  it  will  give  me  a  taste  of 
the  world.  They  are  rich,  gay  and 
fashionable  ;  it  was  kind  of  them  to 
offer  me  such  an  outing.  I  should  be 
foolish  to  refuse  the  opportunity." 

"Kind,"  angrily.  "I  wish  they 
would  leave  you  alone.  No  good  will 
come  of  it,  believe  me  ;  there  are  broth- 
ers, too,  boy  cousins — insufferable  pup- 
pies, no  doubt." 

The  girl  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
at  this  juncture,  and  for  a  few  moments 
could  not  recover  speech. 

"  Kitty,  you  shall  not  go,  do  you 
hear?"  and  he  turned  on  her  with 
gleaming  eyes  and  an  air  of  manly 
authority  that  checked  her  mirth  mid- 
way. 

"  Roger  Howard,  by  what  right  do 
you  interfere  with  my  pleasures  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  was  taken  aback 
at  this  first  glimpse  of  rebellion  in  the 
gentle  nature  he  had  known  so  well, 
and  when  he  resumed  it  was  in  calmer 
tones.  "  Kitty,  by  the  right  of  a  life- 
long love.  If  you  go  you  will  never  re- 
turn to  me  the  same;  I  know  it." 

"  Love,"  murmured  the  girl,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Listen  to  me,  child,"  and  there  on 
the  lonely,  snow-bound  highway,  be- 
neath the  light  of  the  eternal  stars, 
the  man's  strong,  silent  love  found  out- 
let at  last  in  speech,  and  sped  to  its 
mark  with  arrow-like  swiftness. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  they 
neared  the  old  homestead,  where  one 
solitary  light  still  burned,  one  restless 
watcher  awaiting  their  coming.  They 
parted,  as  lovers  part  who  hope  to 
meet  again,  and  then  the  girl  rushed 
into  the  lighted  room,  flung  aside  veil 
aod  wraps,  and  in  a  breathless  sort  of 
way  cried  out:  "  Kitty,  my  dear,  con- 
sider yourself  engaged.  The  man  actu- 
ally proposed,  and  I — I — accepted 
him." 

"  Mildred  !  "  in  accents  of  horror. 
"  Why  did  I  allow  you  to  go?  What 
have  you  done  ?  " 

"  What  it  has  taken  you  years  to  ac- 
complish; and  really,  my  dear,  he's  not 
so  bad.  When  he  got  well  into  the 
heavy  business  I  nearly  forgot  my 
role."  And  the  girl's  glowing  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes  betrayed  the  un- 
wonted excitement  of  the  occasion. 

"Mildred,  Mildred!"  clasping  her 
hands  in  despair;  "Roger  will  never 
forgive  such  a  deception  ;  I  can  never 
look  him  in  the  face  again." 

"Kitty — if  you  ever  dare  breathe 
one  word  of  this  miserable  masquerade 
to  a  living  soul,  I'll  kill  you.  To-morrow 
I  shall  take  the  first  train  home,  and 
leave  you  to  the  congratulations  of  your 
friends."  And  'twixt  smiles  and  tears 
the  girl  flung  herself  into  her  cousin's 
arms. 

"Kitty,  Kitty!"  she  sobbed,  "if  I 
bad  but  a  friend  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle  of  my  life  for  me." 

And  this  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  confession  that  the  light-hearted 
coquette  was  ever  known  to  make. 

In  the  following  May,  when  all  nature 
was  awake  and  astir,  and  fresh-voiced 
robins  called  across  the  fair  blossoming 
land,  a  simple  wedding  took  place  at 
the  old  homestead  on  the  hillside  :  the 
union  of  two  loyal  and  loving  hearts, 
that  would  never  know  change  through- 
out the  coming  years. 


A  Country  School  House. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press. 

Not  every  country  school  house  con- 
forms, or  even  can  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  educators  and 
sanitarians.  As  in  many  other  cases 
of  public  import,  the  good  will  of  the 
management  may  not  have  sufficient 
means  at  its  disposal  to  carry  out  the 
most  judicious  plans,  or  there  may  be  a 
lack  of  correct  information.  No  doubt 
the  latter  case  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  a  number  of  ridiculous  school 
house  structures  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  opposition  to 
these  we  now  place  a  model  which  has 
gained  some  favor  with  school  boards 
in  the  Northwest,  and,  better  still, 
with  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
whose  verdict  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence. 

The  house  is  elevated  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  small  windows  in  the 
foundation  wall  open  into  a  shallow  cel- 
lar space  and  should  be  armed  with 
screens  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ani- 
mals and  to  insure  the  necessary  venti- 
lation. 

The  entrances  for  boys  and  girls  are 
separate,  in  sheltered  angles,  protected 
by  porches  which  can  be  equipped  with 
seats. 

The  roofs  must  necessarily  include  a 
wing  at  each  end,  with  separate  roofs, 
which  also  extend  out  over  the  porches. 

The  windows  of  the  school  room  are 
drawn  six  feet  by  three,  which  gives, 
with  four  windows  on  a  side,  sufficient 
opening.  They  extend  upward  as  far 
as  two  feet  from  the  ceiling.  For  so 
small  a  room  (34x24)  this  deviation 
from  the  general  rule,  to  place  window 
heads  close  to  the  ceiling,  is  excusable, 


Ayer's 


vigor 


What  does  it  do? 

It  causes  the  oil  glands 
in  the  skin  to  become  more 
active,  making  the  hairsoft 
and  glossy,  precisely  as 
nature  intended. 

It  cleanses  the  scalp  from 
dandruff  and  thus  removes 
one  of  the  great  causes  of 
baldness. 

It  makes  a  better  circu- 
lation in  the  scalp  and  stops 
the  hair  from  coming  out. 

it  Prevents  and  it 
Cures  Baldness 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  will 
surely  make  hair  grow  on 
bald  heads,  provided  only 
there  is  any  life  remain- 
ing in  the  hair  bulbs. 

It  restores  color  to  gray 
or  white  hair.  It  does  not 
do  this  in  a  moment,  as 
will  a  hair  dye;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  gray  color 
of  age  gradually  disap- 
pears and  the  darker  color 
of  youth  takes  its  place. 

Would  you  like  a  copy 
of  our  book  on  the  Hair 
and  Scalp?   It  is  free. 

If  you  do  not  obtain  nil  the  benefit* 
you  expected  from  the  u&e  of  the  Vigor 
write  the  Doctor  about  It. 

Address.  DR.  .1.  C.  aver. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


January  28,  1899. 
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especially  as  the  projections  of  the 
cases  would  cut  off  the  right  light. 
The  studs  being  twelve  feet,  the  win- 
dow heads  are  ten  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  windows  in  the  wings  are  each 
one  foot  by  two  or  one  foot  square,  and 
placed  near  the  ceiling  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  occupants  of  the  cloak  rooms 
free  from  annoyance.  Those  of  the 
closets  should  be  made  so  as  to  tilt  in- 
ward. All  are  fitted  with  lattices, 
which  should  be  painted  white  so  as  to 
allow  light  to  pass. 

The  chimney  is  placed  outside  the 
school  room. 

There  is  no  room  or  passage  shared 
by  both  boys  and  girls  except  that 
which  the  teacher  overlooks  from  his 
platform.  Behind  the  teacher's  desk 
is  an  arrangement  for  two  small  closets 
or  bookshelves. 

The  position  of  the  stoves  in  the  class 
room  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  spot  where  the  school  is  built.  If 
two  chimneys  are  built  and  only  one 
stove  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close 
all  openings  in  the  unused  chimney.  If 
but  one  chimney  is  used  it  should  have 
two  flues,  twelve  by  eight  inches,  one 
for  smoke  and  one  for  the  escape  of 
foul  air  from  the  room.  The  air  flue  is 
then  provided  with  two  openings,  one 
near  the  floor,  another  near  the  ceiling, 
and  the  upper  one  should  be  closed  in 
cold  weather. 

The  floor  is  preferably  of  double 
thickness,  as  protection  against  cold 
and  to  insure  an  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel.  Plastered  walls  are  usually  a 
source  of  trouble  and  expense.  Both 
ceiling  and  walls  should  be  made  of 
wood,  and  the  former  painted  a  light 
green,  the  latter  white. 


Children  at  Table. 


Show  me  what  a  man  eats  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  is,"  says  Brillat 
Savarin.  Show  me  how  a  child  eats, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  his  parents 
are.  If  a  child  has  rude  and  unpleas- 
ant manners  at  table,  his  parents  are 
certainly  criminally  careless,  though 
they  may  not  lack  breeding. 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven 
a  child  is  easily  taugh,  simply  by  the 
force  of  example,  the  amenities  of  the 
table  demanded  by  civilization,  and  even 
more  easily  does  he  acquire  wrong 
habits,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
correct  in  after  life. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  I  saw  the  sixteen- 
year-old  son  of  a  Washington  banker 
spread  and  bite  from  a  whole  slice  of 
bread.  His  subsequent  confusion 
showed  that  his  habit  of  early  child- 
hood has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
remark  in  the  family.  His  mother,  a 
gay  society  woman,  had  left  him  to 
servants  at  mealtime,  just  as  she  was 
then  leaving  her  younger  children. 

One  must  not,  of  course  make  a 
child's  whole  meal  a  time  for  "  don'ts," 
and  this  will  not  be  necessary  if,  be- 
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forehand,  one  at  a  time,  you  will  instill 
into  his  plastic  mind  a  few  of  the  most 
necessary  rules  regarding  his  behavior 
at  table. 

It  keeps  the  mother  ever  on  the 
alert  to  see  that  the  children  sit 
straight  in  their  chairs  and  do  not  tilt 
sidewise  or  backwards;  that  they  wipe 
their  mouths  before  and  after  drink- 
ing, and  do  not  drink  with  food  in  their 
mouths.  That  they  do  not  bolt  their 
meat,  or  scrape  their  pudding  plates, 
or  swallow  their  spoons,  and  that  they 
do  not  gather  debris  in  the  way  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  egg  shells,  or  bits  of 
rejected  meat,  on  the  tablecloth  be- 
side their  plates,  instead  of  on  the 
sides  of  the  plates. 

Fortunately,  childish  memories  are 
good.  Once  thoroughly  impress  some 
little  point  of  etiquette  on  their  minds, 
and  years  will  not  efface  it.  A  child 
whose  manners  could  never  be  amended 
by  fault  finding,  can  often  be  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  Lord  Chester- 
field by  judicious  praise.  It  is  when 
praising  him  for  some  point  of  conduct 
that  you  can  best  insinuatingly  add 
that  you  have  never  seen  him  do  thus 
and  so.  He  will  be  a  thousand  times 
more  apt  never  to  commit  the  error  of 
which  you  speak,  than  if  you  had  bluntly 
corrected  him  in  the  act  itself. 

I  have  visited  in  families  where  the 
children  at  meal  times  were  so  pain- 
fully silent  that  but  for  the  motions  of 
eating  they  might  have  been  wooden 
images,  and  in  other  houses  I  have  seen 
a  single  child  keep  the  whole  table  in  a 
turmoil  by  his  incessant  chatter  and 
rude  demands.  In  this,  as  in  all  things, 
it  is  the  golden  mean  that  must  be 
sought  after.  Let  the  little  ones  have 
a  share  in  the  conversation,  but  let 
the  command  that  they  are  not  to  break 
in  upon  the  conversation  of  their 
elders  be  a  peremptory  one.  The 
greatest  moral  and  religious  duty  of 
a  parent,  the  right  training  of  chil- 
dren, is  no  sinecure. 


flustard  Plasters. 


To  put  on  a  mustard  plaster  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  but  to  do  it  in  the  best 
way  requires  some  care  and  skill.  In 
the  first  place,  remember  never  to  give 
a  cold  mustard  plaster  to  a  patient — to 
a  weak  or  sensitive  person  the  shock  is 
often  great.  Either  mix  it  with  very 
hot  water,  or,  better  still,  have  a  plate 
put  where  it  can  get  warm  while  you 
are  mixing.  Have  everything  ready  at 
hand,  mustard,  flour  and  a  spoonful  of 
molasses,  with  a  bit  of  old  muslin  or 
linen — an  old  handkerchief  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  purpose. 

Stir  the  mustard  and  flour  together, 
first  making  the  plaster  stronger  or 
weaker  with  mustard  as  you  have  been 
directed.  Add  the  molasses,  and  then 
the  water  until  the  smooth  mass  is 
about  as  thick  as  porridge  or  poultice. 
Spread  your  cloth  on  the  warm  plate, 
using  the  middle  portion  of  the  linen, 
and  leaving  a  margin  on  all  sides, 
which  is  to  be  folded  back  at  the  edges. 
Put  a  second  cloth  over  the  whole,  so 
that  the  mustard  is  entirely  hid  be- 
tween the  two  covers,  and  keep  on  the 
piate  until  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
plaster. 

Why  You  Eat  Spinach. 

Prominent  specialists  claim  that 
spinach  is  the  most  precious  of  vege- 
tables, on  account  of  its  medicinal  and 
strengthening  properties,  states  the 
Sanitary  Record.  The  emmollient  and 
laxative  virtues  of  spinach,  owing 
probably  to  the  salts  of  potassium  it 
contains,  have  been  long  known.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  liver,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence freshens  the  complexion.  Some 
vegetables  contain  a  relatively  large 
dose  of  iron.  According  to  Bouis- 
singault,  the  proportion  is  0  00074  of 
iron  in  100  parts,  of  French  beans, 
0  00083  in  100  parts  of  lentils,  and  in 
spinach  very  much  larger.  The  chemist 
Binge  has  proved  that  spinach  and 
yolk  of  egg  are  proportionately  richer 
in  digestible  and  assimilable  iron  than 
all  the  most  renowned  ferruginous 
remedies.  Its  great  value  and  grow- 
ing importance  are  shown  in  the  fact 
that  spinach  is  already  an  active  in- 
gredient in  several  new  and  very  sala- 
ble tonics. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Cake  is  kept  moist  in  a  tin,  adding 
(for  a  length  of  time)  a  piece  of  fresh 
bread  daily. 

A  saltspoon  of  salt  added  to  a  quart 
of  coffee,  when  made,  greatly  improves 
the  flavor. 

Enamel-lined  pans  and  dishes  may  be 
cleaned  by  scouring  with  eggshells  and 
rinsing  in  clean,  warm  water.  Dry 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

These  are  days  in  which  exposed 
water  pipes  are  apt  to  freeze.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  boiling 
water  ought  never  to  be  poured  down 
a  frozen  pipe.  Cold  water  and  salt  is 
the  proper  treatment,  and  one  which 
will  not  injure  the  pipe. 

For  hanging  satin-lined  waists  the 
ordinary  wire  hangers  are  taken  and 
wound  neatly  with  satin  ribbon  of  any 
color  desired  and  neatly  fastened  on 
the  under  side  with  little  bows.  These 
are  simple  to  make  and  are  pretty  gifts 
to  make  a  fastidious  woman. 

An  old  housekeeper  who  has  many 
practical  ideas  uses  for  shortening 
plain  cakes,  like  gingerbread,  and  for 
frying  of  all  kinds  a  combination  of 
flank  fat  and  leaf  lard,  a  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  latter.  In  putting  it 
on  the  stove  to  try  out,  she  covers  it  at 
first  with  cold  water.  By  the  time  the 
water  has  evaporated  the  fat  heated  in 
this  way  has  lost  the  unpleasant  odor 
so  disagreeable  and  penetrating  in  a 
house. 

Stuffed  dates  and  stuffed  figs  are  both 
delicious  and  easily  prepared,  and  can 
be  made  a  day  or  two  before  wanted. 
Select  choice  dates,  stone  them  and  re- 
place the  seed  with  an  almond,  then 
roll  in  granulated  sugar.  The  figs 
should  also  be  choice  and  large.  Cut 
each  fig  in  half  and  remove  the  center. 
To  this  add  finely  chopped  English  wal- 
nuts, almonds  and  seeded  raisins.  Into 
each  half  put  a  portion  of  this  mixture 
and  fold  together;  then  roll  in  granu- 
lated sugar. 

A  denim  tablecloth  contributed  a 
pretty  effect  to  a  luncheon  recently. 
It  was  made  with  the  light  side  upper- 
most, the  dark  side  being  turned  up 
around  the  cloth  as  a  deep  hem,  which 
was  featherstitched  down.  The  center- 
piece, dish  and  plate  doilies  were  all  of 
Mexican  drawn  work,  showing  with  ex- 
cellent effect  over  the  light  blue  cover. 
A  pretty  set  of  old  blue  willow-ware 
was  used  for  the  luncheon  service. 
When  one  does  not  own  a  polished 
table,  or  when  it  is  not  in  good  order, 
the  denim  cloth  is  a  valuable  possession. 

To  the  advice  of  a  health  board  offi- 
cial that  in  these  days  of  the  preva- 
lence of  grip  one  should  keep  warm, 
dry  and  clean,  might  be  added  a  further 
caution  against  reckless  eating.  A 
good  attack  of  indigestion  is  an  excel- 
lent invitation  to  grip  microbes.  The 
use  of  seasonable  fruit  is  recommended, 
too,  as  of  value  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system.  While  on 
this  subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record  that  one  physician  finds,  for 
once,  commendable  the  custom  women 
have  of  wearing  face  veils.  "  Not,"  he 
explains,  "that  the  veils  are  fine 
enough  to  act  as  a  screen  against  the 
microbes,  but  they  have  an  influence  in 
keeping  a  woman's  mouth  closed.  She 
finds  that  the  moisture  of  her  lips  when 
her  mouth  is  open  is  annoying  and  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  holding  her  lips  closed. 
This  insures  nasal  breathing,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  valuable  safeguard."  At 
last,  then,  women  have  a  reason  to  give 
the  oculists  who  have  been  preaching 
for  seasons  against  these  same  veils. 


He  fails  not  who  makes  truth  his  cause, 
Nor  bends  to  win  the  crowd's  applause, 
He  fails  not— he  who  stakes  his  all 
Upon  the  right,  arid  dares  to  fall. 

— Richaid  Watson  Gilder. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Almond  Pudding. — Blanch  and  beat 
half  a  pound  of  almonds  very  fine;  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  boiled  tender,  heat  it 
with  half  a  pound  of  sugar;  mix  it  with 
the  almonds;  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half 
the  whites  ;  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
creamed.  When  well  mixed,  bake  in  a 
paste. 

Delicious  Cabbage.  —  Take  a  me- 
dium-sized head  of  cabbage  and  cut  it 
the  same  as  for  cold  slaw,  and  place  in 
a  stewpan  with  boiling  water  to  cover 
it;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  boil 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  off  the  water 
and  add  one-half  cupful  of  good  vinegar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  then  set  it 
on  the  back  part  of  the  range  to  keep 
hot  until  the  dinner  is  served.  Just  be- 
fore sending  it  to  the  table,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  rich  cream. 

Chopped  Paste. — One  pint  of  pastry 
flour,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  small 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar  and  a  scant  half  cupful  of 
icewater.  Put  flour,  salt,  sugar  and 
butter  in  the  chopping-tray.  Chop  all 
together  until  the  butter  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  flour,  then  add  the 
water  and  continue  chopping.  When 
well  mixed,  sprinkle  the  board  with 
flour,  then  turn  the  paste  on  it  and  roll 
out  flat.  Place  in  a  tin  plate  on  the  ice. 
When  hard,  use  as  puff  paste.  It  can 
be  used  as  soon  as  mixed,  but  will  not, 
of  course,  be  as  nice. 

Russian  Cake. — Two  cakes,  choco- 
late and  sponge,  are  baked  in  flat,  ob- 
long pans.  When  cold,  they  are  sliced 
into  fingers,  which  are  dipped  quickly 
into  a  thick  syrup  flavored  strongly 
with  vanilla  or  lemon.  The  fingers  are 
then  built  up  in  a  fancy  shape.  A  favor- 
ite one  is  to  file  them  up  in  a  square, 
filling  the  square  with  chocolate  russe. 
The  block  house  is  then  covered  with 
the  fingers,  an  icing  being  put  on  the 
top.  Iced  squares  of  sponge  cake  are 
used  for  chimneys.  The  charlotte  russe 
filling  should  be  made  the  day  before, 
and  the  whole  structure  and  contents 
thoroughly  chilled  before  serving. 

Coffee  Fkitters. — Trim  a  loaf  of 
stale  bread  free  from  crust  and  cut 
into  fingers  1  inch  square  and  4  inches 
in  length.  Beat  well  together  three 
eggs,  add  to  them  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  mod- 
erately strong  coffee  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Dip  each  finger  in  this,  lay  on  a 
platter  and  pour  over  them  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture,  turning  them 
at  intervals  until  all  is  absorbed.  Have 
ready  in  a  saucer  one  well-beaten  egg 
and  a  large  plateful  of  stale  bread 
crumbs.  Dip  each  finger  into  the  egg, 
then  roll  in  the  crumbs.  Drop  two  or 
three  at  a  time  into  a  deep  saucepan 
partly  filled  with  smoking-hot  fat  and 
cook  until  golden  brown  all  over.  Drain 
on  unglazed  paper  for  a  moment,  dust 
with  powdered  sugar  and  serve. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  DRESSMAKING. 


How  to  Dye  and  Make  Over  Old  Dresses, 
Wraps,  etc.,  in  the  Latest  Styles. 

An  edition  of  Home  Dressmaking  for  1899  has 
just  been  published  and  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  made  special  arrangements  to  give 
a  copy  of  the  book  to  any  of  its  readers  who 
send  the  attached  coupon  with  a  two-cent  stamp 
to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 

  Home  Dressmaking 

COUPON  C.         :    is  a  33-page  book  writ- 
ten by  an  expert  dress- 
Send  this  coupon  wm  ;        k     fuU  1Uustrated, 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  •  1  * 

Wells,  Kiclmrdson  <fc  I  and  te  ling  how  fash- 
Co.,  and  receive  tree  bu  :  lonabie  dresses,  wraps, 
and  suits  for  women 
and  children  can  be 
made  from  old  garments  that  are  out  of  style. 
S  nd  the  coupon  at  once  and  get  the  book  by 
return  mail. 

With  this  book  will  be  sent  without  charge, 
an  instruction  book  for  home  dyeing,  which  will 
show  you  how  to  make  your  o  d  clothing  look 
like  new  by  usiDg  DiamoDd  Dyes. 


?nui(  one  c  ipv  of  Home 
Dressmaking. 


BAD,  WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST  £jMff%.  St-  Jacobs  Oil, 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

It  is  Solidly  Against  Imperialism  and  Annexation. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  OPPOSES  A  POLICY  FRAUGHT  WITH  SUCH 
PROMISE  OF  DISASTER  TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Below  will  be  found  extracts  from  editorials  in  recent  issues  of  nearly  all  the  leading  agricultural  journals  of  the  United  States.  With  a  few  incon- 
spicuous exceptions,  the  farm  press  is  vigorously  opposed  to  annexation  and  colonial  free  trade.  The  farm  journals  emphasize  not  only  the 
moral  and  financial  objections  to  the  proposed  policy,  but  agree  that  the  free  admission  of  sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  rice  ana 
other  produce  from  the  tropics  will  play  havoc  with  our  farmers.  It  will  destroy  the  home  market  for  much  that  is  now  the  domestic  farmers 
best  source  of  profit.  Especially  serious  would  be  the  effect  of  tropical  free  trade  upon  the  otherwise  promising  beet  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Farmers  are  very  determined  in  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  receive  for  this  new  crop — sugar  beets  the  upward  of 
$100,000,000  now  sent  abroad  each  year  to  pay  for  imported  sugar. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  "  Maine  Farmer,"  Augusta. 

"The  proposed  expansion  means 
endless  and  vexing  foreign  complica- 
tions; vast  expenditures  on  fortifica- 
tions; large  increase  of  army  and  navy; 
great  waste  of  life  and  treasure;  dan- 
gerous increment  of  political  corrup- 
tion, in  the  foolish  effort  to  engraft  a 
colonial  policy  upon  our  system;  and 
enormously  increased  taxation." 

New  Hampshire  "  Mirror  and  Farmer," 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  most 
largely  circulated  agricultural  journals 
in  New  England,  is  outspoken  in  its 
able  opposition.  Space  permits  only  a 
few  typical  extracts  from  its  editorials: 

"There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  spread  eagleism;  too  much  vain- 
glorious boasting;  too  much  noisy  dec- 
lamation about  '  destiny ' ;  too  much 
assumption  that  we  ought  to  do  and 
are  to  do  everything  that  other  na- 
tions have  done  and  do;  too  much 
thoughtless,  reckless  plunging  into  the 
unknown;  too  much  '  Who's-afraid  ?  ' 
'  Devil  -  take  -  the  -  hindermost '  patriot- 
ism, and  a  great  deal  too  little  reason, 
caution  and  calculation  in  this  Philip- 
pine business,  and  the  time  has  come 
now  to  consider  carefully  the  warnings 
of  those  who  have  not  lost  their  heads 
in  the  excitement." 

"Perpetual  military  rule."  "We 
are  not  bargain  hunters."  "  Conquest 
or  purchase."  "The  open  door  is  an- 
other name  for  free  trade,  that  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  our  protective 
policy." 

The  "New  England  Homestead." 

Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of  the  institu- 
tions thai  has  been  dubbed  "  the  agri- 
cultural Bible  of  New  England's  rural 
homes,"  has  ever  fought  against  the 
dangers  it  sees  for  agriculture  in  im- 
perialism. In  August,  1898,  "The 
Homestead  "  said: 

"The  American  farmer  who  now 
grows  leaf  tobacco  or  sugar  cane  or 
sugar  beets,  or  who  wishes  to  grow 
them,  would  not  only  have  to  pay  this 
double  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  co- 
lonial monopoly,  but,  in  addition,  he 
would  suffer  heavily  by  having  his  own 
interests  in  these  lines  absolutely 
ruined.  This  means  a  loss  of  the 
$5,000,000  yearly  which  New  England 
farmers  should  get  for  their  tobacco 
and  the  closing  up  of  our  cigar  fac- 
tories. New  England  agriculture  was 
destined  to  be  largely,  if  indirectly, 
benefited  by  the  vast  development  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  which  would  have 
reduced  the  competition  of  Western 
produce  in  New  England  markets  and 
also  helped  New  England  manufactures 
by  keeping  and  spending  at  home  the 
$100,000,000  now  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try each  year  for  imported  sugar." 

THE    MIDDLE  STATES. 

The  "Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman," 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  highest 
standard  rural  journals  of  wide  circula- 
tion and  influence,  Dec.  22,  1898, 
printed  on  its  editorial  page  Mr. 
Carnegie's  letter  of  Dec.  2,  to  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  concluding:     "The  for- 


Uncle  Sam  Talks  Turkey. 

|A  telegram  announces  that  5000  carcasses  of  mutton,  250  lambs,  133  tons  of  potatoes,  81  of 
onions  and  22  of  carrots  have  been  sent  from  Australia  for  Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila.] 

What's  this  I  hear  ?    Australia  has  the  job  of  selling  sheep 

To  feed  our  Yankee  boys  in  blue  ?    That  makes  my  dander  creep  ! 

See  here,  young  man,  is  this  thing  true  ?    Is  this  here  sale  a  fact  ? 

If  'tis,  I'll  put  my  glasses  on  an'  read  the  riot  act. 

What  do  I  hire  you  for,  young  man  ?   How  do  you  earn  your  pay  ? 

To  set  and  let  Australia  feed  them  sailors  while  you  play  ? 

No,  sir,  not  by  a  darn  sight;  you  help  this  country's  trade, 

An'  Yankee  farmers  pay  the  tax  with  which  you  folks  are  paid. 

Confound  your  big  "expansion  "  and  your  darned  old  "open  door;'' 

If  that's  a  sample  of  it,  don't  you  give  us  any  more. 

We've  got  the  mutton  and  the  beef  right  here  in  Yankeeland ; 

It's  plenty  good  enough  to  feed  them  boys — you  understand  ? 

Land  sakes  !    The  money  that  I  spend  to  educate  an'  drill 

Our  farmers  to  produce  big  crops — an'  then  you  fellers  kill 

His  chances  with  your  "open  door  "  that  let  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 

Come  in  an'  kick  his  prices  down,  an'  then  proceed  to  tarry. 

The  farmer  comes  in  first,  young  man,  his  boot  is  big  and  stout, 

An'  if  you  give  him  second  place  he'll  kick  you  fellers  out. 

—Rural  New  Yorker,  Editorial  Page,  Dec.  17th. 


eigner  gets  the  trade,  the  American 
pays  the  taxes." 

"  Farm  and  Home," 

Eastern  Edition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  has  the  bulk  of  its  enormous  cir- 
culation in  the  Middle  States,  said  Dec. 

15,  1898: 

"  Tropical  produce  and  labor  would 
unjustly  compete  with  or  destroy  great 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tiies  in  the  United  States,  curtail  the  i 
customs  revenue  and  involve  all  sorts 
of  political  evils.  Let  us  hope  that, 
when  the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  the 
President  will  recommend  that  a  Philip- 
pine republic  be  formed  under  tutelage 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  he  so 
wisely  recommends  for  Cuba.  That 
would  be  the  American  idea  to  perfec- 
tion." 

"Green's  Fruit  Grower," 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  "There  has  been 
a  large  expenditure  in  this  country  in 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beets,  and  many  farmers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  sugar  beet 
culture.  It  would  seem  now  that  the 
sugar  beet  was  doomed  by  the  prospec- 
tive rivalry  of  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Cuba.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Cuban  sugar  planters  have  been  burned 
out,  and  their  plantations  destroyed, 
Cuba  has  been  able  to  supply  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  to  this  country,  even 
during  the  Cuban  war.  With  the  re- 
turn of  peace  and  prosperity  to  Cuba, 
the  island  could  easily  supply  this 
country  with  all  the  sugar  it  can  con- 
sume. Unless  some  protection  is  of- 
fered this  will  ruin  the  sugar  beet 
industry  in  America.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sugar  monopoly 
is  a  marvelous  power  as  regards  men 
and  money.  This  power  is  felt  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  throughout  the 
entire  country.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  investments  of  a  country 
in  sugar  interests  and  in  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets  are  somewhat  hazardous 
at  the  present  moment  in  this  country." 

"  Culturist  and  Fruit  Grower," 

Salisbury,  Md.,  Dec.  1,  '98,  asks  : 
"Where  do  our  domestic  growers  of 
sugar  beets  and  tobacco  come  in  on  this 
scheme  of  territorial  expansion  ?  "  The 


Philippines  offer  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  wool  growing,  better  in 
fact  than  Australia  or  South  America. 
The  land  is  rich  and  herds  can  feed  on 
the  plains  all  the  year.  Wool  can  be 
grown  there  for  half  the  money  that  it 
can  on  the  farm  in  Ohio  and  Maryland, 
and  of  quality  just  as  good.  Maryland 
wool  sold  for  14c  per  lb.  two  years  ago 
when  wool  was  imported  free.  It  now 
sells  for  25c  and  is  in  good  demand. 
Upon  what  principle  do  our  Republican 
friends  protect  the  farmer's  product 
from  Australian  imports,  and  set  up 
business  in  the  Philippines  in  opposition 
to  him  ?  Where  does  the  farmer  come 
in  on  wool  ?  For  the  past  ten  years 
the  principal  industry  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  and  some  of  the 
other  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
has  been  the  growing  of  early  vegetables 
and  fruits.  These  crops  are  all  grown 
with  labor  fairly  well  paid  for  and  by 
the  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
so  that  the  crop,  when  ready  to  ship, 
represents  large  sums  of  money.  The 
West  Indies  can  produce  these  crops 
much  cheaper  and  market  them  earlier 
in  the  season,  at  the  high  price  usually 
obtained  when  first  put  on  the  market. 
They  can  grow  the  crop  cheaper  be 
cause  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  virgin  soil 
of  the  islands  will  produce  the  crop 
without  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Where  does  the  Southern  fruit  grower 
and  trucker  come  in?  " 

"  Practical  Farmer," 

Philadelphia  :  "  To  us  imperialism,  so 
far  as  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  appears  to  be 
an  evil.  We  can  say  this  without 
trenching  on  politics,  as  thus  far  the 
acquisition  of  territory  beyond  our 
present  borders  and  not  adjoining  them 
finds  friends  and  opponents  in  all  the 
existing  political  parties."  Free  trade 
with  the  tropics  means  that  "the  agri- 
cultural interests  in  this  country  which 
are  centered  in  sugar  and  tobacco  will 
receive  a  blow  which  will  not  be  com- 
pensated for  by  all  the  benefits  which 
all  the  other  interests  in  this  country 
will  receive  from  such  proposed  unre- 
stricted commercial  intercourse.  That 
the  sugar  trust  will  move  heaven  and 


earth,  and  all  between,  to  affect  this 
result,  no  one  doubts.  And  what  is  de- 
manded in  favor  of  sugar  will  be  de- 
manded also  in  favor  of  tobacco  by  the 
vast  interest  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture. What  do  the  producers  of  to- 
bacco North  and  South  and  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  South  and  West  think 
of  this  proposition  ?  Certainly  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  United  States 
should  earnestly  protest  against  any 
policy  and  the  passage  of  any  laws 
which  would  place  the  slavish  coolie 
labor  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
and  the  cheap  labor  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Cuba  on  an  equality  with  Northern  and 
Southern  labor  and  drive  our  products 
out  of  our  own  markets." 

•'  Pennsylvania  Farmer," 

Meadville,  Pa.:  "Where,  when,  and 
how,  have  the  people  given  their  con- 
sent or  approval  of  this  policy  of  impe- 
rialism and  annexation  and  expansion  ? 
A  policy,  when  properly  understood  in 
all  its  bearings  and  effects  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  especially  the 
agricultural  classes,  will  be  met  by  the 
severest  condemnation  and  a  righteous 
resentment  visited  on  all  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  forcing  it  on  a 
patriotic  and  confiding  people." 

"The  Grape  Belt," 

Dunkirk,  Western  New  York  :  "  Sena- 
tor Hale  of  Maine  thinks  that  Columbia 
has  been  flimflammed  and  that  Uncle 
|  Sam  has  bought  a  gold  brick  in  the 
I  Philippines.  There  are  others  of  like 
mind." 

"It  does  not  look  as  though  the 
American  farmer  wanted  much  expan- 
sion, when  it  is  already  necessary  to 
go  to  Australia  for  the  provisions  for 
Dewey's  men.  There  is  not  much  of 
a  field  for  American  crops  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Aguinaldo  when 
he  sings  'Uncle  Sam,  please  turn  me 
loose.'  " 

••  American  Agriculturist," 

New  York,  the  Nestor  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  says  :  "President  McKin- 
ley  firmly  maintains  that  Cuba  must 
have  a  1  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment,' of  course  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  let  the  same 
disposition  be  made  of  the  Philippines, 
unless  they  are  disposed  of  to  Japan  or 
other  powers.  Both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  would  thus  secure  the  free- 
dom they  have  sought,  and  the  aid  the 
United  States  has  given  to  that  end 
will  be  the  proudest  page  in  its  his- 
tory." 

The  "Ohio  Farmer," 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  great  agricultural 
journal  of  the  President's  own  State,  is 
solidly  against  imperialism,  and  so  are 
the  farmers  in  the  pivotal  State  of 
Ohio.  The  "  Ohio  Farmer,"  Dec.  15th, 
says: 

"  We  have  made  a  pretty  careful 
study  of  the  Philippine  question  and 
can  see  in  any  colonial  or  territorial 
ownership  or  control  of  those  islands 
nothing  short  of  the  gravest  danger  to 
our  agricultural  and,  indeed,  our  manu- 
facturing, commercial  and  political  in- 
terests. The  United  States  has  sur- 
passed all  other  nations   hitherto  in 
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HOW  ALL  CAN  HELP,  f 

(Copy  the  following  on  a  postal  card  or  at  lop  of  a  sheet  of  paper.)  J 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  J 

State  of  ,  PROTEST  AGAINST  ANY  % 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  f 
OVER  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  in  any  event,  and  over  any 
other  foreign  territory  without  the  free  consent  of  the  people 
thereof. 


Get  ag  many  legal  voters  to  sign  as  you  can.  Send  it  direct  to  either  of  the 
Senators  from  your  State  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  your  Congressman.  Or 
address  it  to  "Secretary  Anti-Imperialist  League,  Washington,  O.  C.,  and  he 
will  see  that  it  reaches  your  Senator. 

Then  ask  all  j  our  friends  to  get  the  names  of  their  acquaintances,  and  so  on. 

Do  this  instantly.   Time  is  short. 

►♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦••♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦A* 


agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, chiefly  because  we  have  been  on 
a  permanent  peace  footing,  with  almost 
no  standing  army,  with  no  foreign  com- 
plications and  with  a  vast  and  solid 
body  of  rich  agricultural  lands.  If  we 
scatter  our  farming  to  the  islands  of 
the  ocean,  how  can  our  agriculture 
prosper  ?  If  we  rush  into  foreign  com- 
plications and  keep  even  the  large 
standing  army  (100,000)  that  is  already 
demanded  as  a  '  feeler,'  and  draw  con- 
stantly on  our  young  men  to  fill  its 
ranks  depleted  by  the  most  sickly  and 
death-dealing  climates  on  earth,  how 
shall  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
truly  prosper  ? 

"  We  feel  strongly  that  the  only  fu- 
ture prosperity  for  our  own  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce  and  our 
political  safety  all  lie  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept any  responsibility  for  the  Philip- 
pines except  to  protect  them  until  they 
shall  establish  a  government  '  of,  by 
and  for  the  people '  of  the  islands.  If 
we  try  by  force  to  subdue  them  and 
hold  their  unwilling  people  as  colonists 
or  territorial  inhabitants,  we  shall,  in 
our  opinion,  find  we  have  paid  $20,- 
000,000  to  hang  a  millstone  about  our 
necks.  And  our  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  will  find  truth  in 
Mr.  Carnegie's  words:  'The  foreigner 
gets  the  trade  and  the  American  pays 
the  taxes.'  " 

The  "  Market  Basket," 

Philadelphia,  for  Dec.  31st  said: 
"  Shall  we  sacrifice  all  of  these  grand 
and  glorious  principles  and  enter  into  a 
new  and  uncertain  life,  turn  our  back 
on  the  boasted  assertion  of  love  and 
freedom  to  all  ?  God  forbid  that  such 
should  be  our  fate.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  advocates  of  colonial  expan- 
sion and  imperialism  will  succeed  in 
fastening  their  poisonous  fangs  upon 
the  body  politic  of  this  free  country,  or 
that  the  liberties  of  our  institutions 
will  be  abridged  or  menaced  to  sustain 
the  policy  of  the  expansionists." 

THE  SOUTH. 

Florida  "  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower," 

Jacksonville:  "  The  sugar,  the  tobacco 
and  tropical  fruits  of  Cuba  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  the 
admission  of  those  products  duty  free 
from  a  possible  island  commonwealth, 
an  integer  of  the  Union,  would  be  a 
great  wrong  to  thousands  of  American 
farmers.  The  Philippines  give  us  men- 
ace, but  Cuba  as  a  State  would  swarm 
with  colonial  syndicates,  who  would 
soon  afflict  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and 
all  the  sugar-beet  States  with  an  eco- 
nomic dry  rot.  The  millions  of  acres 
of  the  far  West,  given  for  a  song — 
homesteads  and  pre-emptions  —  with 
their  cheapened  wheat  and  corn  and 
beef,  took  the  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Eastern  farmers.  But  the  lat- 
ter had  a  ready  resource;  they  turned 
at  once  to  dairy  produce,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  But  if  oranges,  pineapples 
and  tobacco  are  cheapened  in  Florida, 
sugar  in  Louisiana  and  California,  what 
can  they  essay  next  ?"—  [Oct.  8, 1898.] 

The  '•  Business  Farmers'  Magazine," 

Knoxville,  Tenn. :  "The  resources  of 
the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  keep 
our  people  profitably  employed  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  have  only 
begun  to  explore  our  latent  wealth, 
and  the  development  of  what  has  been 
discovered  is  a  work  that  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  this  generation.  All 
the  talk  we  hear  about  '  new  condi- 
tions '  is  all  bosh.  We  don't  want  the 
Philippines.  We  don't  want  Cuba. 
The  purpose  of  our  war  with  Spain 
was  expressed  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress,  in  the  statement, 
'That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent.'  It  was  also  declared 
in  this  resolution,  'That  the  United 
States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition 
or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  island.' 
Let  us  do  what  we  said  we  would  do, 
and  then  settle  down  to  business  at  the 
same  old  stand.  There  is  room  enough 
at  home."— [August,  1898.] 

"  Southern  Planter," 

Richmond,  Va. :  "  A  danger  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  grows  out  of 
this  seizure  of  territory  and  despotic 


government  of  people  alien  in  race  and 
blood.  It  means  '  imperialism,'  which 
in  this  country,  we  fear  means,  before 
many  years  are  past,  '  socialism.' 
However  this  may  be,  and  time  only 
can  decide,  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
means  immediate  burdens  in  the  way 
of  taxation  on  the  farmers  and  ruinous 
competition  with  them  in  two  great 
staples  of  their  production — sugar  and 
tobacco." 

"  Southwestern  Farmer," 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Letter  from 
F.  C.  Barker,  Editor,  Jan.  5:  "An- 
nexation cannot  fail  to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  farmers  most 
disastrously.  At  the  present  rate  of 
expenditure  these  colonies  will  cost 
2000  million  dollars  before  we  get 
through  with  them,  even  if  they  don't 
entangle  us  in  a  big  war  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  Not  only  will  the  farm- 
ers have  to  bear  this  burden  of  the  ex- 
cessive taxation  which  will  ensue,  but 
the  free  importation  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  will  ruin  two  of  our  great 
home  industries  and  seriously  affect  the 
entire  agricultural  interest.  The  only 
gainers  will  be  a  crowd  of  politicians, 
who  will  get  office,  and  a  few  capital- 
ists and  manufacturers,  who  will  make 
a  profit  out  of  franchises  and  foreign 
trade.  Every  farmer  who  votes  for 
free  trade  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or 
the  Philippines  deserves  to  suffer  hard 
times." 

"  Southern  Garden," 

New  Orleans.  A  letter  from  the  Ed- 
itor, Charles  L.  Sieber  :  "  Annexation 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  American 
farmers,  and  especially  the  sugar  in- 
dustry." 

FROM   THE  WEST. 

The  "  Farmers'  Voice," 

Chicago,  is  fighting  imperialism  in 
every  issue  by  trenchant  editorials.  In 
a  recent  editorial  it  said:  "If  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  are  given  the 
same  trade  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by 
Alaska,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  certain  branches  of  agri- 
culture in  the  States  will  be  seriously 
crippled.  The  American  farmer  can- 
not compete  with  the  coolie  labor  of 
tropical  countries  ;  he  cannot  produce 
sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  is  produced  in 
Cuba  or  Hawaii ;  he  cannot  raise 
tobacco  in  even  competition  with  the 
tobacco  growers  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  American  farm  laborer — as  cheaply 
as  he  has  learned  to  live  on  his  small 
wages — cannot  live  as  cheaply  as  the 
uncivilized  laborers  who  cultivate  trop- 
ical soils." 

"  Nebraska  Farmer," 

Omaha:  "Misguided  sugar  and  to- 
bacco producers  !  You  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  people,  and  unless  you  can 
collar  the  gang  of  rabid  annexationists 
you  and  some  others  elected  to  office 
two  years  ago,  and  choke  them  off, 
you  will  never  live  to  see  a  tariff  '  pro- 
tection '  which  will  save  your  industry 
from  the  competition  of  the  worse 
than  slave  labor  of  the  annexed  islands! 
American  producers  whose  business  is 
ruined  by  annexation  can  have  this 
consolation:  The  big  standing  army 
which  must  be  maintained  to  support 
the  policy  of  territorial  expansion  will 
afford  you  a  chance  to  enlist  as  private 
at  $13  per  month.  And  as  garrison 
and  military  duty  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  insures  about  20,000  deaths 
per  year  out  of  every  100,000  soldiers 
employed,  you  will  stand  a  good  chance 
to  briefly  end  all  your  complaints  by 
an  untimely  but  glorious  (?)  taking  off 
for  humanity's  sake.  —  [E.  Nov.  17, 
1898.] 

"Breeder  and  Farmer," 

Zanesville,  Ohio:  "  The  opposition  that 
is  developing  to  the  seeming  policy  of 
our  government  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines as  territory  of  the  United  States, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  enrolled  among  the  op- 
position are  many  of  the  heretofore 
warm  friends  of  the  administration. 
Our  fathers  fought  for  freedom  for 
us.  All  our  wars  have  been  for  freedom 
for  ourselves  and  others.  Shall  the 
declared  purpose  of  our  recent  con- 
flict be  perverted  by  trying  to  ape 
England's  greediness,  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  our  own  people,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  those  we  will  be 


compelled  to  hold  in  subjection,  as  Eng- 
land does  ?  " 

'•  Orange  Judd  Farmer," 

Chicago,  the  western  agricultural  jour- 
nal that  is  famous  for  its  crop  report- 
ing service,  is  red  hot  against  im- 
perialism. It  has  continued  to  discuss 
the  question  in  detail,  and  Jan.  7, 1899, 
it  said,  under  the  heading,  "  The  West- 
ern Idea  :"  "  '  Imperialism  means  ruin 
to  the  new  west.'  '  I  glory  in  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  "Orange  Judd 
Farmer  "  is  demonstrating  that  free 
trade  with  the  tropics  is  fraught  with 
disaster  to  western  farmers.'  'As  you 
so  plainly  show,  annexation  is  an  issue 
that  comes  right  home  to  our  western 
farmers,  but  it  has  come  on  us  so 
quickly  that  most  of  us  don't  realize 
what  it  means.'  'We  want  here  in 
Colorado  just  the  combination  of  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture  that  the  beet 
sugar  industry  provides,  and  to  annex 
the  Philippines  or  Cuba  and  give  them 
this  business,  instead  of  establishing 
factories  and  new  markets  in  Colorado 
and  our  neighboring  States,  would  be  a 
big  mistake.'  The  above  are  a  few  of 
the  comments  we  are  now  receiving. 
Having  lived  long  in  the  west,  and 
knowing  intimately  its  natural  re- 
sources, agricultural  conditions,  etc., 
the  editor  of  "Orange  Judd  Farmer" 
realizes  that  only  capital  and  skill  are 
needed  to  make  our  western  country 
the  greatest  section  of  the  United 
States  in  all  that  pertains  to  popula- 
tion and  prosperity.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  American  money  that 
bids  fair  to  go  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  into  enterprises  in  the 
tropics,  were  invested  in  our  western 
country,  it  would  not  only  pay  the  in- 
vestors equally  as  well,  or  better,  but 
it  would  also  vastly  help  to  develop  our 
western  resources.  We  dislike  very 
much  to  have  American  genius,  capital 
and  originality  expended  in  the  tropics 
that  ought  to  be  utilized  in  our  West- 
ern and  Southern  States.  Perhaps  we 
are  wrong,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  any 
westerner  can  take  a  different  view." 

The  German  Press 

Is  generally  against  imperialism.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  German  agri- 
cultural press.  For  instance,  "The 
German  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Journal "  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
a  recent  issue  says  :  "  Plenty  of  politi- 
cal reasons  could  be  given  against  ex- 
pansion, in  addition  to  which  we  op- 
pose it  because  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice 
can  be  raised  so  much  more  easily  and 
cheaply  in  the  tropics  than  by  Ameri- 
can farmers,  thus  causing  our  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry  to  fail,  instead  of 
stimulating  and  developing  it.  Nothing 
would  prevent  the  immigration  of  cheap 
labor.  Our  farmers,  as  the  chief  tax- 
payers, would  be  more  heavily  bur- 
dened to  pay  increased  military  ex- 
penses. These  new  territories  will  need 
nothing  that  our  farmers  can  pro- 
duce." 

"Horticultural  Gleaner," 

Austin,  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Edi- 
tor, E.  P.  Stiles,  Jan.  5,  '99:  "  While 
it  may  be  policy  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion to  plead  the  farmer's  cause,  my 
own  opinions  carry  disaster  much 
further.  I  believe  imperialism  to  be  at 
the  present  time  a  menace  to  the  exist- 
en3e  of  any  true  form  of  democratic 
government." 


"Farm,  Stock  and  Home," 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  "To  expand  now 
under  conditions  as  they  exist,  instead 
of  being  in  the  line  of  evolution,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  revolution,  and  an 
eventual  surrender,  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  our  people,  of  some  of  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  the  republic. 

"  Better  than  to  extend  our  domain 
despotically  over  dependants  is  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  our  endeavor  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  perfect  republic — one 
that  by  its  example  of  self-govern- 
ment, well  distributed  prosperity  and 
equality  of  its  people  will  point  the 
way  for  other  nations  to  advance  along 
the  pathway  of  progress." 

"The  Successful  Farmer," 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. :  "The  fundamental 
principle  of  this  government,  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  in  the  course  of 
less  than  a  century  has  built  up  the 
most  prosperous  nation  known  to  his- 
tory, and  whose  prosperity  is  without 
a  parallel,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
rear,  in  order  that  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies — naked, 
vicious,  indolent  and  criminal — may  be 
given  the  rights  and  protection  of 
American  citizens. 

"This  can  have  but  one  result,  to 
pauperize  the  American  farmer.  The 
open  door  policy  guaranteed  by  the 
Paris  treaty  is  already  bringing  forth 
its  fruits.  Farm  products  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  being  furnished  to  the  United 
States  government  in  the  Philippines 
direct  from  Australian  and  East  Indian 
ports  at  a  cost  which  would  ruin  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
at  least  consider  the  American  farmer 
entitled  to  as  much  benefit  as  the  Phil- 
ippine savage,  and  that  some  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  save  the  country 
from  pauperism,  or  the  administration 
will  find  at  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion that  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  constitution  will  be  restored  in  a 
tariff  for  protection  for  the  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers  against  the 
world." 

"  The  Southwest," 

Springfield,  Missouri:  '"The  South- 
west,'  believing  in  the  declarations  an- 
nounced in  the  proclamation  adopted 
at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776,  begs  to 
suggest  that  the  eight  million  people 
of  the  Philippine  islands  should  have  a 
republic  of  their  own  if  they  so  resolve. 
The  islands  should  not  be  held  by 
Spain,  neither  should  they  be  held  by 
the  United  States  unless  it  is  by  bonds 
of  voluntary  union." 

".Journal  of  Agriculture," 

St.  Louis  :  "Our  position  with  regard 
to  the  Philippine  islands  is  that  we 
ought  to  help  these  people  and  protect 
them  until  they  have  organized  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  then  al- 
low their  people  to  decide  whether 
they  will  come  to  us  or  remain  by 
themselves.  That  is  the  position  we 
have  taken  from  the  beginning  in  this 
colonial  discussion." — [Letter  of  Jan. 
3,  1899.] 

••Press  and  Horticulturist," 

Riverside,  Cal.:  "The  idea  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industries,  of  a  zeal- 
ous regard  for  American  interest  and 
American  rights  first,  has  become 
thoroughly  incompatible  in  our  politi- 
cal system,  and  no  open  door  policy 
will  warrant  our  sacrificing  that  idea." 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  25,  1899. 


Dec. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   70  @707»  68H@»87i 

Thursday   71^(370*  69  <S68^ 

Friday   70j<@70«  685,(368* 

Saturday   7OK@70X  «8HfM8* 

Monday   71   (372  OVKwM 

Tuesday   72?i<373&  68?s@71 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar.  May 

Wednesday                             5s  93£d  5s  8  d 

Thursday                                  5s  9%&  5s  7^d 

Friday                                      5s  9»*d  5s  7^d 

Saturday                                5s  9?id  5s  7?»d 

Monday                                    5s   9\d  5s  7?id 

Tuesday                                 5s  10Xd  5s  85i£d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  II  16K<31  lf>% 

Friday   1  15^(31  16% 

Saturday   1  153£<31  16?» 

Monday                  1  16fc<31  1756   w>  

Tuesday                 1  19h@1  18V4   ®  

Wednesday              1  1854(31  19*   ®  

Wheat. 

While  there  has  been  a  flurry  in  the  specu 
lative  markets,  more  particularly  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  with  higher  prices  for  options 
than  during  preceding  week,  actual  values  for 
immediate  deliveries  have  shown  no  material 
improvement.  On  the  Eastern  stock  boards 
the  past  week  speculation  has  been  running 
wild  and  new  victims  are  being  slaughtered. 
The  upward  movement  in  wheat  futures  is 
the  result  of  operations  of  the  same  clique 
manipulating  stocks.  This  is  probably  an  ef- 
fort to  shear  some  sheep  who  have  been 
dabbling  with  the  short  side  of  the  market. 
At  any  rate,  something  beyond  the  devices  of 
Wall  street  and  other  high-toned  gamblers  is 
necessary  to  impart  substantial  improvement 
to  wheat  values  or  to  the  tone  of  the  market. 
In  a  short  time  these  same  gamblers  will 
likely  be  bearing  prices  with  more  vigor,  if 
possible,  than  they  are  now  bulling  them. 

All  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  any  great  activity  in  the  local 
grain  market  during  the  next  four  or  live 
months  or  until  the  season  of  1899-1900  fairly 
opens.  The  bright  prospects  at  this  date  for 
coming  crop  cause  shippers  and  millers  to  be 
very  bearish  in  their  ideas  of  values,  and  they 
are  only  buying  as  their  necessities  compel 
them  to.  With  spot  supplies  of  very  moderate 
volume  and  largely  in  second  hands,  standing 
the  owners  in  most  instances  more  than  can 
now  be  realized,  there  is  naturally  no  great 
pressure  to  sell  at  existing  rates.  As  ship- 
pers, millers  and  holders  are  alike  more  or  less 
indifferent  about  doing  business,  and  as  there 
Is  not  much  spot  stock  to  operate  upon,  the  ex- 
isting dullness  is  readily  accounted  for.  It 
would  be  extraordinary,  under  present  condi- 
tions, to  have  any  brisk  demand  or  any  note- 
worthy pressure  on  the  part  of  holders  to 
realize.  Since  last  review  another  wheat  ship 
has  been  cleared  for  Europe,  making  four  for 
the  current  month  and  twenty-eight  for  the 
season  up  to  date.  For  the  corresponding  time 
in  1897  there  were  13  wheat  clearances  for  the 
month  and  133  for  the  season  up  to  February 
25tb.  Since  July  1st,  1898,  only  57,500  tons 
wheat  have  gone  outward,  representing  a 
value  of  $1,435,000,  while  a  year  ago  the  ship- 
ments of  wheat  for  previous  season  from  July 
to  February  inclusive  aggregated  278,000  tons, 
showing  a  valuation  of  $11,346,000.  Ship  own- 
ers are  contending  for  higher  freight  rates 
than  have  been  lately  current,  owing  to  light 
supplies  of  spot  tonnage  and  prospects  of  a  big 
wheat  yield  in  this  State  the  coming  summer. 
That  ship  owners  will  soon  realize  their  ex- 
pectations as  to  higher  freights  is  not  proba- 
ble, however,  unless  wheat  values  in  foreign 
centers  develop  a  marked  improvement.  There 
is  little  chance  for  ocean  freights  being  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  further  depressing 
local  prices  for  wheat. 

California  Milling  tl  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*<31  13% 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  1ft  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07*<31  12* 

Off  qualities  wheat     @1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.15%@1.19%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.18%® 
1.19%;  December,  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  7sl0d>«3-slld  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates                  30@32*s  25@27s 

Local  market              tl.40@1.42*  ll.l2Vi<31.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  conditions  of  the  flour  market  remain 
as  uninteresting  and  devoid  of  noteworthy 
feature  as  for  a  month  or  more  past.  Quota- 
tions are  without  change,  but  the  market  is 
weak  at  the  figures  noted.  Spot  supplies  are 
far  from  being  heavy,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  more  than  enough  for  immediate  necessi- 
ties. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  75*3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choioe   3  0CX33  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40(33  65 


Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40(33  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

While  arrivals  are  light  and  spot  stocks  are 
of  quite  moderate  proportions,  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  the  immediate  very 
limited  requirements  for  either  Brewing  or 
Feed  descriptions.  In  consequence  of  the 
slow  demand  and  the  prospects  of  a  liberal 
yield  and  lower  prices  the  coming  summer, 
the  market  shows  a  weak  tone.  That  there 
will  be  any  improvement  in  values  from  this 
time  forward  until  the  end  of  the  season  is 
not  probable.  Much  of  the  limited  demand  at 
present  existing  is  being  satisfied  out  of  Call 
Board  barley  recently  delivered  on  contracts, 
leaving  little  or  no  room  for  offerings  of  bar- 
ley from  the  outside.  That  receipts  will  be 
of  small  volume  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son is  more  than  likely,  as  for  some  time  past 
the  barley  coming  forward  has  been  mainly 
from  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  present 
reduced  figures  will  afford  little  or  no  encour- 
agement to  forward  barley  to  this  center  from 
the  points  above  named.  Trading  in  specula- 
tive market  was  not  brisk,  but  values  for 
new  crop  deliveries  averaged  slightly  better 
than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choioe  1  2ft  @l  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  (31  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  5  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  87a^@90%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,"  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  89%@90%.  Tuesday, 

seller  1899  new  closed  at  89%c. 

Oats. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  last  noted  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest  continues  to  be 
experienced,  with  lack  of  firmness  perhaps  a 
little  more  pronounced  than  at  date  of  last 
review.  Quotable  values  continue  close  to 
former  range,  but  concessions  to  buyers  rather 
than  miss  sales  have  been  lately  a  tolerably 
frequent  occurrence.  The  inclining  down- 
ward of  values  has  been  more  marked  on 
white  descriptions  than  on  Gray  oats,  the  lat- 
ter being  in  lighter  supply.  About  a  year  ago 
Grays  were  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  buyers  of  horse  feed  to  take 
hold  of  this  variety  in  noteworthy  quantity, 
but  finally  the  trade  was  turned  very  largely 
onto  Gray  oats,  and  now  sellers  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  divert  the  trade  from  Grays  to  Whites, 
although  the  latter  are  obtainable  to-day  at 
relatively  easier  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed...*  130  (31  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*®l  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  (31  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22*<31  30 

Milling  1  27*<31  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  •«  I  40 

Black  Russian  1  55  @l  65 

Red  1  45  @1  55 

Corn. 

Market  for  this  cereal  is  not  quotably 
lower,  but  the  general  tone  is  devoid  of  firm- 
ness, and  the  exertion  of  very  little  selling 
pressure  would  send  values  to  lower  levels. 
Most  of  the  large  corn  is  Eastern  product, 
purchased  by  dealers  prior  to  arrival.  Small 
Yellow  offering  is  home  product,  but  the 
quantity  is  light  and  in  few  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*<31  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  (31  12* 

Rye. 

Market  is  no  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
last  quoted.  There  are  no  large  quantities 
offering,  either  out  of  spot  stocks  or  from  the 
interior.   Prices  remain  quotably  unchanged. 

Good  to  choice,  new   I  I7*@l  22* 

Buckwheat. 

A  few  of  the  local  millers  and  jobbers  con- 
trol the  supplies  now  here,  which  represent 
purchases  made  East.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans- 
No  especially  new  or  startling  features  have 
been  developed  in  the  bean  market  in  this 
center  during  the  current  week.  There  is  no 
active  demand,  either  on  local  account  or  for 
shipment,  but  stocks  are  not  large  and  only  of 
a  few  varieties  are  supplies  heavy  enough  to 
admit  of  active  trading.  Although  prospects 
for  coming  crop  naturally  impart  an  easier 
tone  to  the  market,  holders  are  displaying  no 
uneasiness,  and  are  not  crowding  offerings 
upon  the  market.  To  purchase  freely,  full 
current  quotations  would  have  to  be  paid,  and 
then  buyers  would  have  to  confine  themselves 
to  Lady  Washingtons  and  Limas  in  the  line  of 
whites,  and  to  Bayos  and  Pinks  in  colored 
stock.  Of  other  kinds  the  supplies  will  not 
permit  of  wholesale  operations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60   m  i  sm 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   2  no  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  £2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  80  @1  95 

Reds   3  20  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  (32  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20  (S3  30 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  (<n2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (33  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  041  75 

According  to  late  advices  by  mail  from  New 
York,  tbe  bean  market  in  that  center  is  noted 
to  be  in  following  condition,  prices  quoted  be- 
ing per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  recent  receipts  of 
State  beans  has  been  Marrow,  and  with  a  dull 


trade  for  these  on  both  home  and  foreign  account 
prices  have  eased  off  a  little;  late  sales  have  been 
mainly  at  |1. 50.  and  most  receivers  are  now  will- 
ing to  accept  that  rate.forchoice quality.  Peahave 
come  forward  slowly  and  with  a  pretty  fair  job- 
bing demand  the  firmness  of  a  week  ago  has  de- 
veloped into  an  advance  of  2*<35c;  some  business 
was  done  early  in  the  week  at  $1.25,  then  at  $1.27* 
and  a  few  sales  reported  toward  the  close  at  tl  31. 
Medium  have  sympathized  a  little  and  best  lots 
are  now  commanding  ti.32*  generally.  Exporters 
h  .  ve  Dot  had  many  orders  for  Red  Kidney,  but  the 
tenor  of  country  advices  has  been  rather  firm  and 
this  has  made  a  steady  holding  here;  some  receiv- 
ers ask  $1  HO  shippers'  terms,  but  others  are  accept- 
ing 81.75&1.77*.  It  has  been  easy  to  place  the 
few  lots  of  White  Kidney  that  arrived  at  full 
prices.  Turtle  Soup  and  Yellow  *.ye  moving 
only  in  a  small  jobbing  way.  A  little  over  16.(100 
bags  of  California  Lima  arrived  just  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  including  the  cargo  on  the  ship 
Tyrus  Wakefield;  some  of  these  have  sold  in 
round  lots  on  the  dock  at  HI  1MQH Ittllj.  but  the 
bulk  are  going  into  store;  jobbing  sales  generally 
at  12.35,  and  feeling  steady.  Green  peas  ruling 
quite  firm. 

Dried  Peas. 

No  trading  of  consequence  in  either  Green 
or  Niles.  Values  are  ruling  steady,  with  sup- 
plies of  both  varieties  of  slim  proportions  and 
in  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  (32  15 

Niles  Peas   1  65  #1  70 
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There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, mainly  in  bright  and  free  wools,  which 
are  being  forwarded  East  in  the  grease.  A 
shipment  was  made  the  past  week  of  54,280 
lbs.,  via  steamer  and  Canadian  Pacific  to  Bos- 
ton, the  value  of  the  wool  being  placed  at 
$7961,  or  about  15c  per  lb.  Some  inquiry  Is  be- 
ing made  for  scoured  wools,  but  not  much 
business  to  record  in  that  line,  although 
scourers  entertain  hopes  of  being  favored  in 
the  near  future  with  more  liberal  orders  than 
for  some  time  past.  Quotable  rates  show  lit- 
tle or  no  change,  but  figures  given  are  more 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  holders  than  with 
tbe  ideas  of  buyers.  In  most  of  the  recent 
transfers  of  wool  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  accept  less  than  extreme  current  quota- 
tions. There  is  enough  wool  offering,  includ- 
ing some  very  desirable  lines,  to  admit  of 
active  trading  for  several  months  to  come. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective..  9 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8 

Oregon  Valley  15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  (312 

Northern,  free   8  @10 

Southern  Mountain   7  (3  8* 

Hops. 

Not  much  demand  has  been  lately  experi- 
enced in  this  center  for  hops,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  local  use.  Occasional  small  orders 
are  received  on  foreign  account,  mainly  for  a 
low-priced  hop,  quality  being  seemingly  a 
secondary  consideration.  These  small  orders 
are  being  filled  as  a  rule  from  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers,  leaving  little  positive  in- 
quiry for  stocks  remaining  in  first  bands. 
Where  attention  is  given  to  hops  in  the  hands 
of  growers,  bids  are  almost  invariably  lower 
than  owners  are  willing  to  accept.  Quota- 
tions remain  as  before,  but  market  in  this 
center  is  certainly  not  firm. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12*<316* 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  information  regarding 
bops : 

The  market  has  a  little  brighter  look.  Actual 
business  has  not  shown  much  expansion  as  yet, 
but  brewers  are  taking  more  interest,  and  the  in- 
quiries from  London  are  more  frequent  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lead  one  to' the  belief  that 
England  must  have  more  of  our  hops  this  season. 
The  statistical  position  seems  to  be  a  reasonably 
strong  one.  Careful  estimates  place  the  remain- 
ing stocks  of  all  kinds  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  at 
about  8000  bales.  In  this  State  supplies  have 
been  steadily  reducing  and  are  now  light  in  grow- 
ers' bands.  Practically  all  of  the  EDglish  crop  has 
already  passed  Into  the  hands  of  brewers,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  storage  in  the  German  crop 
has  not  been  fully  felt  as  yet.  Over  seven  months 
of  the  best  brew  ing  season  is  still  before  us.  These 
influences  tend  to  check  any  further  pressure  to 
sell  here;  indeed  in  some  quarters  there  are  more 
reserved  offerings  and  refusals  to  accept  figures 
that  were  named  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  Our 
quotations  fairly  represent  a  trading  basis  in  this 
market.  The  sales  in  tbe  interior  of  this  State 
have  been  at  ll(317c,  and  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  at 
13*@l5c.  London  is  very  firm,  and  the  German 
market  is  up  another  10  marks. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  devoid  of  improvement, 
either  in  tone  or  in  ruling  values,  and  Is  not 
likely  to  develop  any  change  for  the  better 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
Those  who  have  hay  are  now  inclined  to  rush 
it  forward  to  market  as  speedily  as  possible, 
while  those  who  are  in  the  market  as  buyers 
are  purchasing  as  lightly  as  their  needs  will 
permit.  Such  conditions  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  make  a  weak  market.  Straw  is  also 
inclining  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Wheat  13  00O17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@15  50 

Oat  15  i0@l5  00 

Barley,  River  11  00(312  00 

Timothy  11  00(312  50 

Alfalfa  11  00(312  50 

Compressed  13  50(316  00 

Straw,  *  bale   50®  70 

MlUstuffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  continue  in  light  sup- 
ply and  high,  but  the  market  is  hardly  so  firm 
as  a  week  ago,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
about  a  fortnight  when  lower  prices  will  cer- 
tainly rule.  Rolled  Barley  market  presents 
an  easier  tone.  Milled  Corn  is  without  quo- 
table change. 

Bran,  <*>  ton  19  00(321  00 

Middlings  22  00(324  00 


Shorts,  Oregon  18  00(320  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00®27  50 

Cornmeal  24  5XK325  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout  and  there  are 
few  changes  of  importance  to  record  in  values. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds,  including  Mustard  and 
Flaxseed,  are  too  light  to  admit  of  wholesale 
trading.  Of  Alfalfa  there  is  enough  on  mar- 
ket for  all  requirements  of  the  present  as 
well  as  all  probable  needs  of  the  near  future. 
Hemp  and  Rape  seed  are  in  light  stock  and 
tend  against  buyers. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50(34  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  7S®4  00 

Flax  2  io«fi2  2ft 

Peril) 

Canary    2%m 

Rape  2yi<»4 

Hemp  4  <n4i4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6*@>7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Dealers  report  considerable  inquiry  for 
Grain  Bags  of  this  year's  importation,  for 
July  delivery.  Purchases  of  new  Calcuttas 
to  arrive  next  summer  are  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  effect  at  less  than  5^c,  and  some 
importers  do  not  care  to  sell  at  this  figure. 
Wool  Sacks,  Fruit  Sacks  and  other  bags  here- 
with quoted  are  ruling  quiet  at  previous 
rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  75(3— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  4029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*<3— 

Bean  bags   4*<3  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Horse  Hides  have  been  lately  selling  to  a 
little  better  advantage,  but  on  other  hides 
former  values  remain  current.  Pelts  continue 
to  meet  with  slow  custom  at  old  figures.  Tal- 
low market  shows  steadiness,  with  demand 
equal  to  supply. 

Honey. 

There  is  very  little  Extracted  honey  now 
obtainable,  and  of  water  white  the  market  is 
practically  bare.  Comb  is  still  in  fair  supply, 
with  inquiry  for  the  same  of  a  light  order. 
Market  is  firm  for  Extracted  and  steady  for 
Comb. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7J< 

Extracted,  LiRht  Amber   6X<3  6H 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   8*(310* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Orders  are  difficult  to  fill,  all  grades  being 
in  very  limited  stock.  Small  transfers  are 
being  effected  at  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates. 

Fair  to  choice,  fl  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Market  for  Beef  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  review,  but  market  is  not  firm. 
Mutton  brought  about  as  good  figures  as  for  a 
week  or  two  prsceding,  but  butchers  are  an- 
ticipating easier  prices  at  an  early  day.  Hogs 
did  not  lack  for  custom,  especially  medium 
sizes,  and  very  good  prices  were  realized. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  ®  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*o;  wethers   7*@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4\®  4\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4H@  4?, 

HogB,  large  hard   4  ®  tM 

Hogs,  feeders   3*<3  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *  B£ 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6*(3  7% 

Lamb,  ¥  lb   9  ®  — 

Poultry. 

Most  kinds  of  poultry  have  been  selling  to 
good  advantage.  Turkeys  and  Geese  being 
about  the  only  exceptions.  Fryers,  Broilers 
and  Fat  Hens  received  the  most  attention, 
with  sales  of  select  qualities  at  an  advance  on 
quotations.  Three  cars  of  Eastern  poultry 
were  received,  but  arrivals  of  home  product 
were  light. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb   14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12*<3  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12  ®  12* 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old  5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00  (37  00 

Fryers  5  00  (35  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  50  (35  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®b  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00  @1  12* 

Pigeons,  Young   2  00  @2  25 

Butter. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  is  not  in  large 
supply,  either  squares  or  rolls,  and  market  for 
this  grade  is  fairly  steady,  but  defective 
qualities  are  being  offered  freely  and  are  mov- 
ing slowly  at  low  figures.  Packed  butter  of 
last  season,  particularly  Eastern  product,  is 
still  in  heavy  stock. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  24  (3— 

Creamery  firsts  23  @— 

Creamery  seconds  22  ® — 

Dairy  select   21  @22 

Dairy  seconds  r  18  £20 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  (3 — 

Mixed  store  14   w  15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  £20 

Pickled  Roll  18  (319 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  seleot  18  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®17 

Cheese. 

There  is  not  much  coming  forward,  nor  la 
the  quantity  now  here  of  large  proportions, 
but  as  the  demand  is  slow,  there  is  enough  of 
most  kinds  for  the  immediate  inquiry.  For 
the  general  run  of  offerings  tbe  market  tends 
against  sellers.  Choice  rich  new,  just  a  few 
weeks  from  the  press,  is  in  slim  receipt  and 
sells  to  fair  advantage.  Very  little  of  the 
new  cheese  now  being  turned  out  is  showlrg 
such  fine  quality  as  to  be  sought  after  by 
most  particular  buyers. 

California  fancy  Sat,  new  12  @— 
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California,  good  tc  choice  11 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

EggR. 

Market  has  been  somewhat  demoralized 
since  last  issue,  largely  due  to  the  arrival  of 
three  carloads  of  Eastern  cold-storage  eggs, 
these  being  rapidly  crowded  to  sale,  owners 
not  caring  to  risk  carrying  them  into  another 
week.  Fresh  eggs  at  Eastern  points  were 
being  offered  at  much  lower  figures  than  cur- 
rent here  and  this  also  tended  to  depress 
prices  in  this  center.  There  was  less  differ- 
ence than  usual  between  the  price  of  ranch 
eggs  and  store-gathered,  the  latter  now  show- 
ing very  good  quality. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 30  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..2~  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store  2ft  @27 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage.   22  @24 

Vegetables. 
The  market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
with  fresh  vegetables,  and  for  desirable 
qualities  it  is  the  exception  where  good  prices 
are  not  realized.  Onions  of  common  quality 
are  plentiful,  but  there  are  few  choice,  and 
only  the  latter  are  sought  after.  Cabbage  is 
being  forwarded  East  in  wholesale  quantity. 

Beans,  String,  V  P>   8®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  B>   12*®  15 

Garlic,  » ft   6®  7 

Mushrooms,     box   25®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental . .     90O  1  10 

Onions,  sprouted,  ^>  sack   40®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ^  lb   6®  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  lb   3®  5 

Squash,  Marrowfat,     ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  V  box   25®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  K»  box   1  25®  1  75 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  were  lighter  than  pre- 
ceding week,  but  in  connection  with  stocks 
carried  over,  there  was  an  abundance,  espe- 
cially of  other  than  choice  to  fancy  stock. 
Values  for  table  potatoes  were  at  a  lower 
range  than  last  quoted.  Seed  potatoes  were 
firmly  held.  Sweets  were  in  lighter  supply 
with  market  firmer. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   80@1  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  V  ctl   90@1  15 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   80@l  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   90@1  15 

Early  Rose  1  15@1  25 

Garnet  Chile   90@1  00 

Sweet  River,  <R  cental   — @— 

Sweet  Merced  1  65®  1  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  moderate  receipts  of  Apples 
from  Oregon,  about  2000  boxes  arriving  Tues- 
day per  steamer,  but  there  were  not  many 
received  from  any  other  section.  Supplies 
included  few  which  could  be  termed  select, 
and  for  such  as  were  of  really  superior  quality 
the  market  showed  decided  firmness.  For 
fancy  Spitzenberg  or  equally  desirable  stock 
the  market  was  quotable  up  to  $2  per  standard 
50-lfc  box,  and  in  a  small  way  still  higher  fig- 
ures were  obtainable  from  special  custom. 
Common  sorts  failed  to  receive  much  atten- 
tion or  to  command  materially  better  figures 
than  had  been  ruling,  despite  the  fact  that 
stocks  were  smaller  than  at  any  previous  date 
since  the  current  season  fairly  opened.  Pears 
made  a  very  slim  showing  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  stock.  Choice 
Pears  were  readily  salable  at  fairly  good 
prices,  quotable  rates  being  practically  the 
same  as  current  for  a  month  or  more  past. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-fb.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-fb.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. . . .    50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   50®  1  25 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  much  the  same  conditions  prevail  as 
during  preceding  week.  Not  much  activity 
would  be  required  to  clean  up  remaining  sup- 
plies of  all  descriptions  other  than  Raisins 
and  Prunes.  Movement  in  Prunes  has  been 
lately  quite  fair,  but  mainly  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  are  in  request  on  Eastern  ac- 
count, cheapness  being  the  primary  consider- 
ation. Two  cars  were  forwarded  the  past 
week  via  Canadian  Pacific  to  Minnesota,  one 
to  St.  Paul  and  the  other  to  Minneapolis. 
Further  shipments  of  this  fruit  are  now  in 
process  of  completion.  Apricots  are  scarce 
and  called  for,  with  market  strong  at  current 
quotations.  Pbaches  are  meeting  with  mod- 
erate inquiry,  and  prices  are  being  well  sus- 
tained at  previous  range.  The  amout  offering 
will  not  admit  of  much  activity.  Apples  are 
not  lacking  for  custom,  and  a  firm  market  is 
noted  for  both  evaporated  sliced  and  ordinary 
sun-dried  at  the  respective  figures  named. 
Plums  are  virtually  all  in  second  hands  and 
not  many  orders  would  be  required  to  relieve 
the  market  of  all  stocks.  Figs  are  in  scanty 
supply,  even  in  the  hands  of  jobbers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  saclis,  per  n>   11  ®12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12tf®13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy    7  @  1% 

Apples.  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   6  @  6* 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  (mil 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9* 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes   13  ®I6 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5V4 

60-70's   3*@  3X 

70— 80  s   3  @— 

80— 90'S  2%®— 

90—  ino's   2  ®  2* 

110-130's   1%®  IX 

Prunes  in  boxes,  Ho  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%®  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2%(a>  2% 

Prunes,  Sliver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   Hi®  4i4 


Apples,  quartered   4  ®  4% 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4tf 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6V4@  7V4 

Plums,  unpltted     \H®  \ZA 

Raising. 

Loose  Muscatel  constitute  the  bulk  of 
present  offerings  and  these  are  still  in  liberal 
supply.  Remaining  unplaced  stocks  of  raisins 
are  placed  at  about  700  carloads.  While  there 
is  no  formal  announcement  of  any  changes  in 
combination  prices,  it  is  well  known  that  very 
little  business  is  being  done  at  these  figures. 
Internal  dissensions  in  the  Growers'  Combina- 
tion do  not  make  the  outlook  for  the  market 
very  encouraging  at  the  moment.  Affairs  in 
the  raisin  trade  may  soon  assume  better 
shape,  however,  as  they  have  done  recently 
with  the  wine  growers. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-fi>  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   ®— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  %  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f>  lb   —  @5J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown     —@4% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —®3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   —  @4% 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2%®2%. 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York  : 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  little  more  atten- 
tion this  week,  and  with  light  available  offerings, 
market  has  strengthened  somewhat  with  strictly 
prime  wood-dried  occasionally  reaching  H%c, 
though  it  is  full,  average  prime  offering  at  8V4c 
or  lower;  choice  to  fancy  are  jobbing  from  9@10c. 
Sun-dried  apples  are  in  light  supply,  but  the  high 
prices  asked  tend  to  restrict  trade  and  only  job- 
bing business  is  reported  with  outside  quotations 
quite  extreme.  Chops  and  waste  quiet  and  easy 
with  not  enough  sales  of  former  above  3c  to  war- 
rant a  higher  quotation,  while  2c  is  about  top  for 
cores  and  skins.  Raspberries  have  weakened 
about  He  under  increased  pressure  to  move  stock, 
but  other  small  fruits  are  in  light  supply  and  in 
few  hands  and  well  sustained  in  price.  California 
fruit  is  meeting  a  good  outlet  at  about  former 
range  of  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @10 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  fair  supply,  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  existing  demand,  which  is 
moderately  active  and  fully  as  good  as  at  any 
previous  date  this  season.  Tolerably  good 
prices  are  being  realized  for  best  qualities; 
but  common  stock,  which  is  plentiful,  is  being 
urged  to  sale  at  low  figures.  Lemons  were  in 
slightly  better  request  than  previously  noted, 
but  values  remained  quotably  as  before. 
Limes  continued  in  light  supply  and  high. 

Oranges— Navels,  ~f>  box   75®  2  50 

Seedlings   60®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  00®  3  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75(a)  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nats. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  quite  so  of  desirable  qualities,  and 
present  quotations  in  consequence  represent 
only  nominal  values.  Very  few  Peanuts  are 
arriving,  and  best  qualities  can  be  readily 
placed  at  full  current  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb  15  ©16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6   @  7 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®\0% 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®10y, 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4@  6* 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  9 

Wine. 

Market  is  firm  at  12%c  per  gallon  for  1898 
wine  and  15c  for  product  of  1897.  The  first 
dividend  to  the  members  of  the  California 
Wine  Makers'  Corporation  on  the  1897  vint- 
age has  been  declared,  being  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, or  $110,000  for  the  245  shareholders.  The 
corporation  is  reported  to  have  on  hand 
15,000,000  gallons  of  dry  wine  of  the  vintages 
of  1896,  1897  and  1898,  which  it  is  believed  will 
net  its  members  $1,500,000  within  the  current 
year.  Shipments  of  wine  by  sea  last  month 
were  equal  to  836,657  gallons,  valued  at  $261,- 
375,  against  698,925  gallons  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  valued  at  $253,323.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  comparison  is  as  follows  : 
Year.  Gallons.  Value. 

1897    5,496,598  $1,988,797 

18J8   5,164,800  1,824,259 

California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 

New  York,  Jan.  25  —  California  dried  fruit, 
ruling  steady,  with  a  tairly  good  demand.  Evap- 
orated apples,  common,  7V4@8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
83£c;  choice, 9@9Kc;  fancy,  10c  Prunes,  3*®IOc. 
Apricots,  Royal,  11® He;  Moorpark,  13  @  18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  9®llc:  peeled.  2l@23c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 


4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


♦ 

<J£  <j£  <j£  i 


I 


"When  in  Doubt,  ♦ 

Buy  the  Best."  | 
♦ 

jr>  jr»  jf4  jr*  jr»  ^  ♦ 


A  GOOD 
MOTTO: 

Genuine  Oliver  Chilled  | 

Plows  are  the  Best  on  Earth,  | 
They  are  Strong,  Light  Draft, 
Easy  to  Handle,  Made  of  the  ! 
Best  Material  and  First-Class  in  \ 
Every  Respect^^^  \ 


X  Oliver's  Nos.  B,  10.  13,  19,  20  and   40  Full  Chilled,  Sloping 


Landside,  Wood  or  Steel  Beam. 


Oliver's  Hillside   Plows,  Nos.  51*,  52  and  53,  for  1,  2  and  3  t 
Horses.    Nothing  Better  Made.  X 


Oliver's  New  Steel  Plows,  Nos.  31,  33  and  34;  10,  12  and  14- 
Inch,  with  Wood  or  Steel  Beams. 


|  The  Name  "Oliver"  is  a  Guarantee 
|  of  Excellence. 

I  The  Rigid  System  of  Tests  and  Inspection  in  Force  at  Our 

♦  Works  Guarantees  to  Every  Purchaser  a  First-Class  Plow, 

X  Perfect  in  Every  Detail  and  Reliable  Under  All  Circumstances. 

1  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKy3^MaiDSt-SanFraDCisco-Cal- 
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Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Saft  Sptedf  tod  Faiitiri  Cure 
The  Safest,  Iteat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  nr  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
acd  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impostibtt  to  produce  tear  or  bUmish. 

BTorr  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expr-ss  cbariei  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  Its  ii-c     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Til  K  LAWRENCB-WITjLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
on  Saturday,  the  7th,  and  installed  the 
following  officers  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

Thomas  Jacob,  Master;  Sister  C.  J. 
Berry,  Overseer;  John  Tuohy,  Lec- 
turer; Frank  Styles,  Steward;  W.  J. 
Fulgham,  Ast.  Steward;  Sister  C.  P. 
Styles,  Chaplain:  Julius  Forrer,  Treas- 
urer; C.  J.  Berry,  Secretary;  A.  J. 
Woods,  Gate  Keeper;  Sister  T.  J. 
Mull,  Pomona;  Sister  Sarah  Gill,  Flora; 
Sister  C.  H.  Slaughter,  Ceres;  Sister 
Birdie  Lang,  L.  A.  Steward. 

Bro.  Berry,  from  the  Committee  on 
Good  Roads,  reported  and  it  was  laid 
over  awaiting  road  legislation. 

Three  candidates  for  degrees  were 
elected. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  com- 
munication from  an  anti-expansion  or- 
ganization, requesting  the  Grange  to 
pass  resolutions  condemning  expan- 
sion. This  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Bros.  Tuohy  and 
Woods,  who  made  the  accompanying 
report: 

We  have  fairly  and  carefully  considered  the 
anti-expansion  circular  letter  sent  to  this  and, 
we  suppose,  other  subordinate  i  i  ranges,  so- 
liciting our  condemnation  of  the  United 
States  acquiring  or  holding  territory  not  a 
portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  having  particular  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

Whatever  the  individual  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Grange  may  be  on  this  subject, 
we  regard  it  as  a  political  subject  which 
should  have  no  place  in  a  Grange  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

for  this  reason  we  recommend  that  Tulare 
Grange,  No.  198,  P.  of  H.,  Cal.,  decline  to  ex- 
press any  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States. 

John  Tuohy. 
A.  J.  Woods. 

Bro.  Berry  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  carried: 

Resolved,  That  under  the  present  operations 
of  our  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners, the  fruit  growers  of  our  county  re- 
ceive but  little  benefit,  and  Tulare  Grange 
believes  that  a  remedy  for  this  trouble  can  be 
brought  about  by  calling  a  meeting  en  masse 
of  the  entire  fruit  growing  interest  of  our 
county,  and  discussing  thereat  the  important 
question,  and  said  meeting  can  suggest  the 
remedy. 

Bro.  Berry,  on  behalf  of  Tulare 
Grange,  was  authorized  to  call  such  a 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Visalia. 

The  Lecturer  read  from  the  National 
Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  the 
present  quarter  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Lecturer  for 
subordinate  Grange  consideration. 
They  are  subjects  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Grange  at  its 
last  meeting. 

The  Lecturer  called  attention  to  a 
reprint  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24  on 
hog  cholera  and  swine  plague. 

This  bulletin  is  reprinted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  general  cir- 
culation. It  gives  the  very  latest  re- 
sults of  departmental  investigations 
with  the  best  known  remedy.  The 
Lecturer  was  requested  to  send  for 
copies  of  the  Bulletin  for  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  Grange. 

Twenty  copies  of  the  Year  Book  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
received  from  Senator  Perkins  and 
distributed  among  the  members.  The 
summary  of  "Work  of  the  Department 
for  the  Farmer "  and  Prof.  A.  C. 
True's  article  on  "Popular  Education 
for  the  Farmer "  are  of  themselves 
valuable  educational  treaties,  as  is 
every  one  of  the  very  great  number  of 
articles  in  the  book.  Every  progressive 
American  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of 


the  Year  Book  for  1897,  and  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  24. 

Tulare  Grange  sends  fraternal  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  new  year  to  every  subordi- 
nate Grange  in  California.         J.  T. 

Greeting  From  Past  flaster  Flint. 


To  the  Editor:— The  rain  has  come 
and  the  granger  rejoices.  Last  year 
the  grass  was  so  short  the  granger 
could  hardly  get  hayseed  enough  to  put 
in  his  hair.  Instead  of  a  long,  drawn- 
down  face  you  see  smiles,  and  he  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  the  blessed  and  dreams  of 
shocks  of  grain  moved  by  a  magic  wand 
up  to  his  stacks  to  be  threshed,  big 
pumpkins,  big  fruit,  sleek  stock,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  go  and  attend  to 
Grange  matters. 

For  a  long  time  my  philosophy  has 
been  that  everything  was  for  the  best, 
and  by  an  occasional  off  year  the  people 
of  this  county  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  the  county  they  are 
living  in. 

I  heard  a  good,  strong  Democrat  say 
one  time  that  the  characteristic  of  a 
Democrat  was  that  he  would  always 
come  up  to  the  manger  if  there 
was  no  fodder  in  it.  A  well-filled  man- 
ger is  very  attractive  to  a  granger,  and 
he  can  smell  the  battle  afar  off,  but  he 
turned  out  to  the  Grange  Saturday 
without  much  coaxing,  as  bad  as  the 
weather  looked. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  joint  in- 
stallation of  Sacramento  and  Pomona 
Granges.  Past  Master  George  Hack 
was  the  installing  Master,  and  right 
well  did  he  impress  the  importance  of 
the  offices  the  elect  were  about  to  as- 
sume. 

The  installation  went  off  smoothly, 
without  a  hitch  or  break,  and  each  one 
seemed  to  realize  the  importance  of 
his  respective  office. 

A  few  years  ago  we  claimed  the  old- 
est Grange  chaplain  in  the  State,  and 
he  did  his  part  without  a  book.  Now 
we  claim  the  oldest  farmer,  that  is  an 
ex-judge  and  lawyer  of  the  State.  He 
does  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 
and  profession  to  mingle  with  the 
granger,  have  a  good  social  time  and 
dispense  wisdom  and  give  good,  sound 
advice  to  his  fellow  members.  We  have 
taken  in  some  good  material  lately, 
that  can  instruct  as  well  as  be  in- 
structed. 

With  our  new  officers  in  their  chairs, 
and  some  of  the  old  ones  to  encourage 
them  on,  we  expect  to  see  lively  times 
in  the  Grange  this  year.  Let  us  visit 
our  county  Granges,  exchange  ideas 
and  sentiments,  mix  up  the  practical 
with  the  theoretical  and  sentimental, 
and  get  all  the  good  and  useful  as  we 
float  along  through  the  affairs  of  this 
world. 

Let  us  hear  from  some  of  the  Granges 
occasionally,  and,  when  you  have  a  sur- 
plus of  good  things,  just  toss  us  a  bou- 
quet for  us  to  ponder  over. 

Sacramento.  D.  Flint. 


After- 
Effects  ^>p|ir| 
©?  the  UKIFi 


Grip  is  a  treacherous  disease     You  think  it 
is  cured  And  the  slightest  cold  brings  on  a. 
relapse. 

Its  victims  are  always  left  in  a  weakened 
condition  —  blood  impure  and  impoverished \ 
nerves  shattered.     Pneumonia,  heart  disease 
and  nervous  prostration  are  often  the 

result. 

Dr-Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  will 
drive  every  trace  of  the  poisonous  germs  from 
the  system,  build  up  and  enrich  the  blood 
and  strengthen  the  nerves.     A  trial  will 
prove  this.     Read  the  evidence: 

When  the  grip  last  visited  this  section  Herman  H.  Eveler, 
of 811  W.  Main  .St.,  Jellerson,  Mo.,  a  well-known  contractor  and 
builder, was  one  of  tlie  victims,  and  he  bus  since  been  troubled 
with  the  after-effects  of  the  disease.  A  year  ago  his  health  be- 
gan to  full,  and  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  work.  Thut  he 
Uvea  to-day  is  almosta  miracle.   He  says: 

"I  was  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  a  general  debility.  My  back  also  pained  mo  severely. 

"I  tried  one  doctor  after  another  and  numerous  remedies 
suggested  by  my  friends,  but  without  apparent  benefit,  and 
began  to  give  up  hope.  Then  I  saw  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  extolled  In  a  St.  Louis  paper,  and  after  Inves- 
tigation deckled  to  give  them  a  trial. 

"After  using  the  first  box  I  felt  wonderfully  relieved  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  pills  were  putting  me  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery.   I  bought  two  more  boxes  and  continued  taklngthem. 

"After  taking  four  boxesof  Dr.Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  lam  restored  to  good  health.  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  and 
having  the  will  and  energy  of  my  former  days  returned,  lam 
capable  of  transacting  my  business  with  Increased  ambition. 

"Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  a  wonderful 
medicine  and  anv  one  suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  the 
grip  will  find  that  these  pills  are  the  specific."  H.H.Evei.kr. 

Mr.  Eveler  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  regarding  this  if 
stamp  is  enclosed.— PromCole  Co.  Democrat,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Look  for  the  full  name  on  the  package.  At  druggists  or 
direct  from  the  Dr.Williams  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
50c.  per  box.    6  boxes  $2.50. 


Inm  Age  work  U  work  writ  d» 
ever  Iron  A««  tool  70a  u*v. 
Iron  Age  Hill  ;mhI  Drill 

it>  the  most  perfect  gui-de 
truck  farm  implement  of 
kind  ever  11  wide.   Does  perfe 
work  as  a  lull  dropper 
row  drill,  can  be 
changed  in- 
stantly. Feeds 
Burely,  sows 
all  the  seed 
accurately. 


g,    MM"''  —  V 


Th. 

frtronp,  capacious,  sim- 
ple and  Baely  made. 
Holds 4  quarts.  Spac- 
ing adjusted  by  pat- 
ented and  simple  de- 
vice. The  Iron  A«c 
Hook  of  farm  and 
garden  implements  for 
1-  will  suggest  ma- 
chines for  making 
work  lighter  and  crops 
heavier.  Send  for  a  copy. 

Distributing  points 
conveniently  located. , 

KiTKlUN  MFG.  tO., 
Box  1(12,     Grfntorb,  S.  J. 


intuitu  tt/jJti  u/*S, 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  8an  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typlne.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc..  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  Hi. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  L».dles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


^=       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^ 

PcaRBOLINEUM  AVENARIUsi 

eg—    the  m  at  afflctent  Wood-Preaexrinfl  Pnint.  <u»o  »  — ^ 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Llce^ 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry 
e» —  houses  will  permanently  exterminates!!  Lice.  j^S 
*  Emsita :  Hoilthy  Chieiess  -  Flinty  of 

^^^Write  for  Circular*  ami  Prices  and  mention  this  paper. 

MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  13 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Kirks t St., San  Franciseo.Cal.^J 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

[Pumps. 


mix 


PATKNT  CENTRIFUGAL ) 
TAI5KK  ROTARY.... 
COLDMBI  S  STE.X  M 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  S-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Uest  Reversible  I>lsc  Harrow- 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA   STUIWP  PULLER. 


Little's  Elixir  |L 


will  notcare.  K..r  sale  every 
where.  Send  for  pamphlets 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Kt„  Boston.  IfftM. 


The.     Most     Powerful     /Vlade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

OKE&MEBY  WANTED.— Skilled  buttermaker 
wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  having  a  cream- 
ery to  lease.    Pliny  Hyde,  Box  227,  Bakerstield  Cal. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK.ER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francfscc 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

rite  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Hailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

II*  Wirhirsn  St  .  CfllrtCO.  III. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    <5b  CO. 
Bole  Agents.  -      No.  886  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


January  28,  1899. 
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List  of  1).  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  10,  189!*. 

(517,555.— Water  Wheel  Bucket— T.  K.  Blue,  S.  F. 

617,477. — Seal  Look — A.  W.  Coffin,  S.  F. 

617,416. — Egg  Beater— W.  R.  Ellis,  Woodland,  Cal. 

617,569.— Carpet  Stretcher— C.  Gosemann,  Medi- 
cal Lake,  Wash. 

617,486.— Grain  Separator  —  H.  Holt,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

617.527.  — Propeller — A.  Howard,  S.  F. 

617.528.  — Valve  Gear— A.  Howard,  S.  F. 

617.529.  — Engine— A.  Howard,  S.  F. 
617.530—  Power  Apparatus— a.  Howard,  S.  F. 
617,420  —Railroad  Curve  Sweeper  —  G.  Huff, 

Tropico,  Cal. 

617,466— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— J.  R.  Mae- 
master,  Pomeroy,  Wash. 

617,471.— Bridge  and  Wharf  Floors— J.  G.  Mc- 
Millan, San  Jose,  Cal. 

617,473.— Boring  Machine  —  Parsley  &  Cottrell, 
Hornbrook,  Cal. 

617,512.— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— L.  E.  Porter, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

617,407.— Rock  Drill — A.  Rosenholz,  S.  F. 

617.364.— Music  Leaf  Turner— A.  E.  Smith.  Los 
Banos,  Cal. 

617,619.— Punch  — L.  Van  Dorin,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal 

617.377.  — Gang  Plow— A.  V.  Wilbur.  Stockton, Cal. 

617.378.  — Disk  Harrow — A.  V.  Wilbur,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

617.379.  — Gang  Plow — A.  V.  Wilbur,  Stockton,  Cal. 
29,970— Design  Clock  Back  —  N.  L.  Whedon, 

Everett,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Seal  Lock. — A.  W.  Coffin,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  617,477.  Dated  Jan.  10,  1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  device  for  locking  and 
sealing  cars,  rooms,  receptacles,  and  is  espe- 
cially designed  for  use  upon  freight  cars, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  seal  the  doors  to  pre- 
vent any  removal  or  tampering  of  the  goods 
contained  therein.  It  consists  essentially  of 
the  combination  of  a  hasp  or  other  attach- 
ment having  a  hook  pivoted  thereto  and 
adapted  to  engage  a  staple  or  staples  upon 
the  side  of  the  car  with  a  rotary  disk  pivoted 
upon  the  hasp  and  a  destructible  connection 
which  is  operated  by  the  movement  of  the 
hasp  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  disen- 
gage the  hook  without  breaking  the  seal.  In 
the  present  case  the  seal  consists  of  a  slotted 
strip  fitting  over  bent  lugs,  which  hold  it  in 
place  when  the  hook  is  engaged  and  pre- 
vented from  being  turned  backwardly. 

Grain  Separator.— Benjamin  Holt,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.  No.  617,486.  Dated  Jan.  10,  1899. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  which 
is  especially  designed  for  adjusting  and  regu- 
lating the  shaking  or  oscillating  motion  of  the 
shoes  in  grain-cleaning  devices.  It  is  especi- 
ally designed  for  use  upon  that  class  of 
cleaners  which  are  employed  upon  harvesting 
machines  and  supplemental  to  the  separators, 
so  that  grain  which  has  been  separated  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  straw  and  chaff  is  after- 
wards transmitted  directly  to  these  cleaners 
while  the  work  is  completed.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  anti-frictional  rollers  or  surfaces 
fixed  to  the  shaking  shoes  and  contacting 
with  rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  made 
essentially  cylindrical  at  one  end  and  oval  at 
the  opposite  end,  with  a  gradually  progressive 
change  in  the  surface  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  A  mechanism  is  employed  whereby 
these  rollers  may  be  moved  so  as  to  bring  any 
portion  of  these  lengths  to  act  upon  the  clean- 
ing shoes  and  thus  vary  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  shake  which  is  imparted  to  the 
shoe. 

Boring  and  Mortising  Machine.— G.  T. 
Parsley  and  G.  C.  Cottrell,  Hornbrook,  Cal. 
No.  617,473.  Dated  Jan.  10,  1899.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  machine  which  is  especially 
designed  for  boring  and  mortising  purposes. 
It  comprises  a  main  frame  with  means  for 
holding  it  in  position  horizontally,  guides 
fixed  thereon,  a  supplemental  base  carrying 
standards  and  operative  mechanism  and  slid- 
able  within  the  guides  and  locking  devices, 
including  lever  arms  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
base,  and  having  rigid  fulcrum  pins  project- 
ing at  right  angles  through  the  standards 
and  engaging  the  guides,  the  levers  being  so 
connected  that  they  move  in  unison  so  that 
the  bases  may  be  secured  at  any  point  of  ad- 
justment. Rack  teeth  upon  one  of  the  guides 
and  a  toothed  segment  pivoted  to  the  mov- 
able base  and  standard  with  its  teeth  engag- 
ing the  rack  bar  allow  the  apparatus  to  be 
moved  and  adjusted  upon  the  main  frame.  A 
vertically  disposed  rack  bar  upon  the  stand- 
ards is  arranged  to  be  brought  into  engage- 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  )  . 

Lucas  County,  j  ■ 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f— -A—  1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

|  seal.  |        •  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ment  with  a  pinion  upon  the  crank  shaft  so 
that  by  turning  the  latter  the  boring  or  mor- 
tising mechanism  is  raised  and  an  automatic 
latching  mechanism  serves  to  hold  it  after  it 
is  so  raised. 

Industrial  Notes. 


—The  receipts  at  the  Manila  custom  house 
average  $20,000  a  day  in  gold. 

—Four  vessels  recently  brought  $750,000 
worth  of  whale  products  to  San  Francisco. 

— American  authorities  at  Hawaii  have 
given  permission  to  bring  6000  more  Japanese 
laborers  into  the  islands. 

—Tulare  lake,  Cal.,  once  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
but  which  was  dry  last  season,  was  sown  to 
wheat  this  winter. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  has  contracted 
for  160,000  tons  of  new  steel  rails  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  of  the  72-pound  class.  They 
will  be  laid  during  '99. 

— All  the  Columbia  river  salmon  canneries 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  combined— 
twenty-three  in  number;  the  capital  stock  of 
the  trust  is  $2,000,000,  understood  to  repre- 
sent $4,000,000. 

—In  San  Francisco  the  committee  to  devise 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  proposed  Pa- 
cific coast  exposition  to  be  held  in  1901  desires 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  and  to  invoke 
State  and  national  aid. 

—The  Pacific  coast  borax  interests,  the  En- 
glish Borax  Co.  and  the  Societe  Lyonnaise  of 
France  have  combined  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing borax  and  boracic  acid.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  trust  is  $7,000,000. 

—On  Feb.  10th  the  sheriff  will  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Land  Co.,  valued 
at  $3,000,000,  consisting  of  the  unsold  portion 
of  the  Tacoma  townsite,  together  with  the 
docks,  warehouse  and  unplatted  acreage. 
During  the  "boom"  days  the  company's  as- 
sets were  reckoned  at  nearly  $10,000,000. 

—The  U.  S.  Postofflce  Department  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co., 
with  offices  at  San  Francisco,  for  mail  service 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winnersof  every  7days'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
:i-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  <i  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteina  have  heuten 
jur  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.    P.  H.  Burke.  t>2i]  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  priceB  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lotB. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DIIRHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willain  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.   Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  Sc  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  St  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthire  Hogs. 
U  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher:  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  HavetiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubatoh 
Co..  1817 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Lump  Jaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


along  the  southern  Alaska  coast  from  Sitka  to 
Unalaska,  including  all  intermediate  points. 
The  distance  is  1600  miles ;  every  point  in  that 
stretch  will  now  have  a  monthly  service 
during  the  entire  year. 

— The  Redwood  &  Railroad  Co.,  capitalized 
for  $2,500,000  under  the  laws  of  Oregon,  has 
acquired  20,000  acres  of  redwood  timber  land 
in  Humboldt  county,  Cal.,  with  twenty-five 
miles  of  railroad  property,  docks,  mills,  etc., 
and  proposes  to  buy  steamships,  build  addi- 
tional mills,  etc.,  to  compass  the  annual  manu- 
facture of  50,000  M.  feet  of  redwood  lumber 
and  75,000  M.  shingles. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  for  '99  has  or- 
dered fifty-one  new  locomotives,  six  to  be  con- 
solidated freight  engines.  Each  of  the  latter 
will  weigh  ninety-eight  tons  by  itself  and 
about  150  tons  with  its  tender.  An  average 
freight  engine  weighs  sixty-five  tons;  3300 
new  freight  cars  have  also  been  ordered.  The 
company's  new  steel  bridge  over  the  Colorado 
river  at  Yuma  will  be  finished  April  1st. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

ifain-Ki/lei 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR  ' 
ACHE,   INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


"WE'VE  DONE  EXPANDED," 

Is  the  way  Judge  Culberson,  of  TexaB,  sums  up  the 
"Eastern  iiui'stioii."     Well,   who  cares  If  Uncle 
Samuel  has  followed  the  example  of  Page  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


I  /W  PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Telephone  Main  1H9. 
Blake,    Woffltt    <fc    T  o  \Ji/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRCMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


16-in.$9. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

ardened  Steel  LaudsideDouble  Board 
ow,  hard 

Sulk. 
l'l.,w«,  $26. 
Riding  Gang 
Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  Wagon,  $39. 
1000 other  articles.! 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  anrl  get 
rea<ly  for  Bpring  wot  _. 

II  MM.ooo  PLOW  «'».,  Box  160.  Alton,  III. 
On Ly  Hgw  facturj  in  the  United  hiatus  Belling  direct  to  farmer. 


■  Plo».  »1.50 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Eq  ulpments. 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  354  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTKDR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark     Beware  of 

imitations. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  8f  STE 


FO  R    TOWN    VA^ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREHONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  rormed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Mushroom  Industrt.—  Irvington  Press,  Jan. 
19-  There  are  shipped  daily  from  Warm 
Springs  from  10  to  60  five-pound  boxes  of 
"nubs,"  as  they  are  called.  The  mushrooms 
are  carefully  culled,  placed  in  baskets, 
dumped  on  a  table  where  girls  sort  them, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  stems.  The 
tops  are  then  brushed  off  and  they  are  packed 
in  a  ventilated  cherry  box  for  shipment. 
Packed  in  this  way  they  will  withstand  long 
shipment.  A  number  of  consignments  have 
lately  left  for  Los  Angeles,  and  the  prices 
have  been  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  paying  one. 

Butte. 

Sheep  Sent  South.— Gridley  Herald,  Jan. 
21 :  Six  thousand  sheep,  which  had  been  on 
pasture  near  Marysville  during  the  past 
autumn  and  summer,  were  started  to  the 
ranches  of  their  owners  in  southern  California 
on  Tuesday. 

Plowing  and  Sowing.— Gridley  Herald, 
Jan.  21:  Henry  Block  uses  four  Stockton 
plows,  and  with  them  plows  from  forty  to  fifty 
acres  per  day.  Each  plow  cuts  48  inches,  and 
the  four  turn  over  a  strip  of  ground  16  feet 
wide.  Every  half  mile  traveled  makes  an 
acre  of  ground  plowed.  Mr.  Block  sows  his 
grain  ahead  of  the  plows  and  turns  it  under 
sometimes  to  a  depth  of  seven  inches.  The 
wheat  thus  sown  seems  to  come  up  as  readily 
as  that  only  lightly  covered,  and  is  better 
able  to  stand  drouth. 

Fresno. 

Pheasants  Received.— Fresno  Republican, 
Jan.  13:  The  Game  Protective  Association 
received  from  Oregon  a  consignment  of  twen- 
ty-five Denny  pheasants  which  will  be  turned 
loose  in  the  vineyards  west  of  town.  The 
Chateau  Fresno  ranch  of  M.  Theo  Kearney, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  birds,  is  an 
ideal  place  for  raising  all  kinds  of  wild  game. 
The  hundreds  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  grounds  render  them  well  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  pheasant  or  quail.  The 
water  supply  is  also  abundant  during  the  en- 
tire year. 

New  Raisin  Seeding  Plants.— Republican, 
Jan.  13:  Each  year  the  demand  for  the  seeded 
raisin  is  increasing,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  more  years  the  seeded  and 
the  seedless  articles  will  be  about  the  only 
ones  put  on  the  market.  This  year  four  new 
seeding  plants  will  be  put  up  in  this  and 
Kings  county  and  another  in  the  raisin  belt  of 
El  Cajon,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
The  Golden  West  packing  house  has  already 
begun  the  erection  of  a  large  seeding  plant. 
The  work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  and  the 
new  plant  will  be  in  operation  in  a  short  time. 
The  Griffin  &  Skelley  Company  intends  to 
erect  a  large  seeding  plant  to  handle  the  com- 
ing year's  crop,  while  Hobbs  &  Hoyt  of  Selma 
will  add  a  seeding  establishment  to  their 
packing  house  at  Selma.  The  Hanford  and 
Armona  Fruit  and  Raisin  Exchange  is  also 
preparing  to  put  up  a  raisin  seeder.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  erection  of  these  extensive  plants 
will  be  that  nearly  all  of  the  seeding  will  be 
done  at  home,  Instead  of  at  Chicago  and  New 
York,  where  there  are  a  number  of  large 
seeding  plants. 

Humboldt. 

Large  Produce  Shipments.— Eureka  Stand- 
ard, Jan.  14 :  The  exports  of  county  produce 
for  the  year  1898,  show  a  healthy  increase 
over  those  for  previous  years.  The  shipments 
of  butter  were  the  largest  for  any  year  since 
the  industry  commenced,  while  the  exports  of 
apples  were  nearly  double  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  shipments  of  the  leading 
items  are  as  follows :  Butter,  3,914,160  pounds  ; 
condensed  cream,  230  cases;  wool,  422,000 
pounds;  apples,  34,822  boxes;  dried  apples, 
1924  boxes ;  potatoes,  24,001  sacks  and  dried 
peas  43S0  sacks. 

Kings. 

Levee  Nearly  Finished.— Dispatch  from 
Hanford,  Jan.  17 :  The  Buena  Vista  reclama- 
tion levee,  which  is  14  miles  long,  40  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  14  feet  at  the  top, 
with  an  average  height  of  5  feet,  reclaiming 
30.000  acres  of  Tulare  lake  bottom  land,  will 
be  finished  this  week.  The  reclaimed  track 
will  all  be  sown  in  grain  this  season. 

Log  Angeles. 

New  Olive  Mill.— Pomona  Progress,  Jan.  19 : 
D.  H.  McEwen  is  rebuilding  his  olive  oil  mill, 
which  burned  down  a  few  months  ago,  and 
will  fit  it  up  again  in  good  shape.  He  has  put 
up  some  of  the  finest  olive  oil,  packed  in  the 
most  attractive  form,  ever  seen  on  the  market. 


True  Economy — 

Dairy  economy,  con- 
sists in  getting  the  most 
out  of  your  product.  In 
getting  the  most  cream 
in  the  purest  and  most 
ctaurnable  form  from  a 
given  amount  of  milk. 
In  making  the  most,  sal- 
able, "sweet  as  a  nut" 
kind  of  butter.  Such 
economy  results  from  the 
use  of  the  8HARPLE8 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 
Either  the  Safety  Hand 
or  Little  Giant. 

BRANCHES:     P-  M.  SHARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Fa. 

Elgin,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


and  it  has  already  made  a  reputation  for  it- 
self. 

Annual  Meetings. — Azusa  Pomutropic,  Jan. 
19:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Contract 
Water  Co.  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
J.  T.  Gordon,  president;  John  R.  King,  secre- 
tary; J.  Hommell,  treasurer;  J.  Quick  and 

Walter  Wheeler,  directors.  At  the  meeting 

of  the  Azusa  Irrigating  Co.,  W.  W.  Heth, 
G.  G.  Matthews,  E.  A.  Coffman,  W.  C.  Rich- 
ards, G.  T.  Brown,  W.  R.  Powell  and  W.  C. 
Ormiston  were  chosen  directors;  W.  R.  Pow- 
ell was  elected  president,  G.  T.  Brown  vice- 
president,  W.  C.  Ormiston  secretary  and 
superintendent. 

Profitable  Orange  Orchard.  —  Pomona 
Times,  Jan.  18:  In  a  letter  to  the  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  Journal,  V.  V.  Le  Roy  writes  as 
follows :  "  Ten  acres  of  oranges  will  produce 
a  splendid  income  if  properly  cared  for.  One 
orchardist  here  planted  a  ten-acre  Navel 
orchard  in  March,  1890,  and  has  since  received 
the  following  income :  Season  of '92-'93,  $S0 ; 
'93-'94,  $635;  '94-'95,  $2780; '95-'96,  12843; '96- 
'97,  $4000;  '97-'98,  $5000,  and  this  year  he  will 
get  between  $4000  and  15000.  He  was  offered 
$20,000  cash  last  year  for  his  orchard,  but  re- 
fused. This  shows  what  can  be  done,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  an  average.  He  takes 
the  best  of  care  of  his  orchard  and  uses  plenty 
of  fertilizer.  In  fact,  all  the  best  orchardists 
use  plenty  of  fertilizer.  There  are  some  who 
make  nothing  from  an  orchard  because  of 
neglect.  Oranges  need  a  lot  of  care,  and  they 
repay  richly  for  it.  I  have  gone  by  groves 
planted  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  man 
and  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  which  have  since 
changed  hands.  One  lot  of  trees  may  be 
loaded  with  fruit,  the  others  have  practically 
none.  The  soil  is  fine  and  will  grow  almost 
everything  without  fertilizers,  but  oranges 
need  all  you  can  give  them." 

Monterey. 

Irrigation  at  King  Citt.— To  the  Editor  : 
There  is  considerable  water  in  the  Salinas 
river  and  the  Salinas  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany's ditch  is  full  of  water,  and  people  along 
the  line  of  the  ditch  will  be  able  to  irrigate  a 
large  tract  of  land.  L.  B.  Ibery  has  put  in  a 
pumping  plant.  He  uses  a  10-inch  centrifugal 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  gallons  per 
hour,  and  is  running  right  along,  preparing 
and  wetting  the  land  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
has  650  acres  he  can  irrigate.  The  rain  so  far 
here  has  been  sufficient  to  start  grass  and 
put  the  ground  in  good  fix  for  farming,  but  in 
no  wise  insures  us  a  crop.  We  must  have 
much  more,  as  the  ground,  owing  to  the  long 
dry  spell,  dried  out  very  deep.  The  weather 
has  been  very  warm  and  foggy  since  the  rain. 
—Subscriber,  King  City. 

Napa. 

Olive  Industry.— St.  Helena  Sentinel,  Jan. 
19:  F.  Borreo  has  planted  five  acres  of  a  new 
variety  of  olives,  called  the  "  Spanish  Queen." 
He  gathered  about  two  tons  of  olives  from  his 
orchard  during  the  past  season,  which  he 
shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  Mr. 
Borreo  recently  put  in  a  new  modern  olive 
press,  and  expects  to  make  about  450  gallons 
of  oil  during  the  coming  season. 

San  Benito. 

Squirrels  Coming  Back. — Hollister  Free 
Lance:  A  Cottonwood  correspondent  says: 
The  squirrels  of  this  vicinity  suddenly  disap- 
peared last  spring,  and  the  people  had  a  curi- 
osity to  know  where  they  went.  Some  of 
them  thought  they  stayed  in  their  dens, 
while  others  believed  they  visited  the  higher 
mountains,  where  there  are  plenty  of  acorns. 
They  are  coming  back,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  these  animals  to  help  reap  grain 
next  summer. 

San  Bernardino. 

High  Milk  Percentages.— Chino  Champion, 
Jan.  20:  Extra  high  milk  percentages  are  re- 
ported from  the  Chino  Valley  Creamery.  An 
average  of  5.02  per  cent  is  the  test  of  Walter 
Brown's  herd,  and  individual  tests  of  6  per 
cent  are  not  unusual. 

Beet  Growing  Experiments.— Chino  Cham- 
pion, Jan.  20:  The  sugar  company  will  plant 
some  experimental  patches  of  beets  on  alkali 
land,  to  determine  whether  a  better  stand 
cannot  be  secured  on  this  land  before  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season.  Mr.  Hache's  theory  is 
that  when  the  seed  is  planted  late  the  evap- 
oration brings  the  alkali  to  the  surface,  injur- 
ing the  young  plants;  whereas,  if  planted 
early,  the  rains  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
free  from  alkali  until  the  beets  get  past  dan- 
ger from  this  source.  These  experiments  will 
be  carried  forward  until  a  definite  conclusion 
is  reached  as  to  the  advisability  of  planting 
quite  early  on  alkali  lands. 

Liquid  Fertilizer  Spreader.— Champion, 
Jan.  20:  L.  Hache  has  invented  an  attach- 
ment to  a  beet  drill,  designed  to  apply  liquid 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  directly  in  the  beet  rows. 
During  his  experiments  with  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  applied  in  a  dry  form,  he 
found  that  in  many  cases,  especially  when  no 
rain  follows  the  planting,  there  is  not  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer 
and  make  it  available  for  the  plants.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  Mr.  Hache  proposes  to 
liquefy  the  fertilizer  before  applying  It,  and 
then  spread  it  directly  in  the  beet  rows, 
beneath  the  seed.  For  this  purpose  he  has  con- 
structed a  tank  12x12x56  inches  in  size,  placed 
in  front  of  the  seed  box.  From  this  the  liquid 
is  fed  through  a  rubber  hose  to  a  shoe  running 
in  each  beet  row.  A  small  shovel  precedes 
this,  opening  the  soil,  which  is  closed  in  after 
it  and  pressed  with  a  small  roller  wheel.  The 
liquid  is  placed  about  4  inches  deep.  Directly 
following  it  is  the  seed  drill,  planting  the  seed 
over  the  fertilizer,  but  not  in  contact  with  it. 
When  the  plants  start,  their  roots  grow  into 
this  rich  food,  which  will  give  them  a  vigor- 
ous growth  during  the  most  trying  period. 
The  proportions  used  in  the  solution  are  one 
pound  of  dry  pulverized  fertilizer  to  one  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  one  charge  of  the  tank  is 
sufficient  for  one-third  of  an  acre.  The  ma- 
chine promises  to  be  an  important  addition  to 


vegetable  farming  implements.  Mr.  Hache 
had  some  of  the  drills  built  at  the  factory  here 
and  will  put  them  in  use  this  spring. 

San  Diego. 

Creamery  Sold. — Escondido  Times,  Jan.  19: 
The  Escondido  creamery  has  been  purchased 
by  J.  Newton  Judson,  who  will  improve  and 
enlarge  it.  Newton  judson,  who  is  a  son  of 
John  Judson  of  San  Pasqual,  is  an  experienced 
creamery  man  and  for  some  months  past  has 
traveled  over  the  coast  visiting  all  the  lead- 
ing creameries.  He  started  the  first  cream- 
ery in  this  county,  putting  in  the  first  sepa- 
rator in  San  Pasqual  some  years  ago. 

San  Joaquin. 

Creamery  Business.— Stockton  Mail,  Jan. 
16:  The  Lockeford  creamery  made  5494 
pounds  of  butter  during  the  first  three  months 
of  its  existence,  the  valueof  which  is $1433.77. 
The  earnings  of  the  creamery,  deducting  4 
cents  a  pound  for  making,  is  $219.76. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Feeding  Bees.— In  a  letter  to  the  Lompoc 
Record,  Chas.  Lasalle  writes  as  follows  to  the 
bee  men:  "  In  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
many  bees  will  die;  after  that  the  manzanita 
and  "willow  will  be  out  in  bloom,  when  con- 
siderable honey  will  be  gathered.  I  am  feed- 
ing now  by  what  is  called  outside  feeding.  It 
must  be  at  least  100  yards  from  the  apiary  to 
prevent  robbing.  A  trough  1x6  will  do.  A 
strip  of  burlap  must  be  laid  over  the  honey  or 
syrup,  then  after  two  or  three  feedings  go  to 
the  strong  swarms,  draw  a  card  and  give  to 
the  very  weak  ones,  as  they  will  be  too  dis- 
couraged to  come  out  of  the  hive  till  stimu- 
lated with  new  honey." 

Santa  Cruz. 

AppleShipments.— Watson  ville  Pajaronian, 
Jan.  19:  Five  hundred  and  nine  cars  of 
apples  have  been  shipped  from  Watsnoville  to 
Eastern  points  this  season. 

Blackberries  Displacing  Prunes.— Paja- 
ronian, Jan.  19:  A  part  of  the  acreage  of  the 
Kirkpatrick  orchard  which  has  been  in  prunes 
is  to  be  planted  to  blackberries. 

Creamery  Incorporated.— Santa  Cruz  Surf, 
Jan.  19 :  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Wat- 
sonville  Creamery  &  Cattle  Company  were 
filed.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 
The  directors  are  as  follows:  John  L.  Ros- 
ier, Fred  J.  Koster,  William  Matson,  M.  H. 
Weed,  B.  J.  Hoffacker. 

Solano. 

Apricot  Crop. — Vacavflle  Reporter,  Jan.  21 : 
So  far  as  examinations  of  the  orchards  indi- 
cate, the  crop  of  apricots  will  be  an  excellent 
one.  It  is  several  years  since  we  have  had  a 
full  crop.  At  one  time  they  have  been  nipped 
by  the  untimely  frost;  at  another  the  drouth 
has  affected  them.  This  year  every  indica- 
tion points  to  a  heavy  crop.  The  trees  are 
most  heavily  ladened  on  the  outside  rows  of 
the  orchards.  This  would  Indicate  that  or- 
chards have  been  planted  too  thickly.  Some 
orchards  contain  trees  only  20  feet  apart,  and 
from  that  it  runs  up  to  30  feet  between  the 
rows.  With  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  apricot 
tree  it  is  likely  that  orchards  where  the  trees 
are  less  than  30  feet  apart  will  have  to  be 
thinned  out  considerably  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  secured.  Orchardists 
who  have  trees  20  feet  apart  are  talking 
about  taking  out  every  other  row  in  order 
that  the  fruit  may  grow  larger  and  bear  more 
fully.  Orchardists  say  now  that  40  feet  be- 
tween trees  is  not  too  much  on  valley  land. 

Sonoma. 

Farmers'  Institute.  —  Sebastopol  Times, 
Jan.  18:  A  Farmers' Institute  will  be  held 
in  Sebastopol,  at  Janssen's  hall,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  January  30th  and  31st.  Professors 
E.  J.  Wickson  and  R.  H.  Loughbridge,  repre- 
senting the  University  of  California,  will 
have  charge  of  the  meeting  and  the  following 
subjects  will  be  discussed:  "Agricultural 
Education,"  "Tree  PruniDg, "  "Orchard 
Topics,''  "Modern  Dairying,"  "The  Dairy 
Herd  Illustrated,"  "Floriculture,"  "Rela- 
tion Between  Soil,  Moisture  and  Plants," 
"  Maintenance  of  Fertility  in  Soil,"  "Alkali 
Lands,"  "Green  Manuring,"  "Cultivation  of 


Land,"  "Sugar  Beets  on  Alkali  Lands," 
"  How  Station  Experiments  are  Conducted." 
Mrs.  Dow  has  consented  to  contribute  an  arti- 
cle on  Good  Roads.  Silos  and  also  buildings 
will  be  discussed  by  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Houx.  The  committee  who  has  charge  of  the 
arrangements  consists  of  James  Morgan,  G. 
N.  Sanborn,  S.  Graham,  E.  E.  Miller  and 
Martin  Litchfield. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale.—  Healdsburg  Trib- 
une, Jan.  19:  Ira  Proctor  reports  a  liberal 
showing  of  the  brown  apricot  scale  on  his 
prune  trees.  He  placed  in  his  orchard  a  quan- 
tity of  the  parasites  secured  by  Mr.  Gladden 
last  year  in  San  Jose,  and  as  spraying  the 
trees  would  kill  this  parasite,  he  will  trust  to 
the  insect  to  exterminate  the  scale.  Mr. 
Proctur  estimates  that  he  suffered  a  loss  of 
one-third  of  his  crop  of  prunes  last  year  by 
the  ravages  of  the  scale. 

Sutter. 

Sheep  Drowned.— Yuba  City  Farmer,  Jan. 
20:  The  storm  last  week  brought  the  water 
in  the  tules  up  very  rapidly  and  several  hun- 
dred sheep  were  drowned.  A  large  band  be- 
longing to  Gianella  Bros,  got  lost  in  the  storm 


BCI    THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


A   WONDERFUL  CHIRN. 

1  have  been  In  the  dairy  business  all  my  life,  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  an  hour  before  butter 
would  appear,  so  when  1  heard  of  a  churn  that  would 
churn  In  a  minute  I  concluded  to  try  it.  Every  day 
for  a  week  I  used  It.  and  not  only  could  I  churn  in  a 
minute,  but  I  trot  more  and  better  butler  than  with 
the  common  churn  This  Is  very  Important  Infor- 
mation to  butler  makers.  The  churn  works  easily 
and  will  churn  an  oi*dinary  churning  In  less  than 
sixty  seconds.  I  have  sold  two  dozen  of  these 
churns  In  the  past  month  Every  butter  maker  that 
has  seen  me  churn  in  less  than  a  minute  bought 
one.  You  can  obtain  all  desired  Information  re- 
garding the  churn  by  addressing  Household  Mfg. 
Co.,  Second  and  Locust  Ms  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  they 
will  give  you  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


WAICII  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  pet  a  Nickel-Plated  Watrh, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  centa  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List* 
No  monev  required. 

Itlulne  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction.  Itfass. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FINE  BIOODED  Cattle,  Sheep. 
Hogs.  Poultry,  Sportlnir  Dogs.  Pend 
stamps  for  catalogue.  150  engravlnes. 
N.  P  BOYER  &  CO..  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


CTTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FRKE  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Du.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St..  Phllad'la.  Pa. 


This  Is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL  .*£ 
DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than  any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  Is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor- 
I  oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  in.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.   The  tool  Itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  REDUCED.  The  Clark's 
Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222   mission  Street, 


Son    Francisco,  Cat. 
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and  were  found  Friday  on  a  small  island 
where  the  water  was  rising  rapidly.  Twenty- 
five  cents  per  head  was  paid  to  ferry  them 
about  a  mile  to  dry  land.  Over  800  were  saved 
but  several  hundred  more  were  drowned  be- 
fore they  could  be  reached. 

Yolo. 

Hay  Baleks'  Association.— Woodland  Mail, 
Jan.  17:  The  Hay  Balers'  Association  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  last  night.  Most  of  the 
hay  balers,  or  those  who  own  and  operate  hay 
presses,  were  present.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Tom 
Pierce,  president;  Herb  Marston,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Chas.  Dodge,  secretary ;  James  Crook- 
shanks,  assistant  secretary;  Frank  Ferguson, 
treasurer.  The  most  important  business 
transacted  was  fixing  the  rates  for  baling 
hay  during  the  coming  season.  The  following 
schedule  was  adopted,  each  signing  a  contrsct 
to  maintain  it :  For  baling  hay,  $1  per  ton, 
provided  that  wire  and  board  for  the  men  are 
furnished,  and  $1.50  per  ton  in  instances 
where  wire  and  board  are  not  furnished. 
These  are  the  same  rates  as  those  of  last 
year,  excepting  that  $1.60  was  charged  in  the 
latter  case.  After  the  business  session  ad- 
journed the  members  of  the  association  and 
the  respective  crews  of  each  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  Hotel  Julian,  where  an  elegant 
banquet  was  served. 


Stockton  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:— Stockton  Grange 
will  be  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  m., 
Feb.  4,  1899,  for  usual  business.  At 
noon  a  Harvest  Feast  will  be  partaken 
of,  to  be  followed  by  an  open  meeting, 
during  which  the  installing  of  officers 
will  take  place. 

Past  State  Master  Daniel  Flint  has 
been  invited  to  act  as  installing  officer 
and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  Patrons  and  friends  interested  in 
the  Order  to  join  us. 

N.  H.  Root,  Master. 

Stockton,  Jan.  22nd. 


^  THE 

Cox  Seed  Company 

Has,  for  the  year  1899,  issued  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  seed  catalogues  ever 
published.  This  old  house  is  now  producing 
and  handling  seeds  of  every  kind  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  well-known  reliability 
of  the  firm,  makes  Western  buyers  give  it 
the  preference  over  Eastern  growers.  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  free  upon  mailing  request  to 
COX  SEED  CO., 
411-13-15  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALMANAC    AND  CALENDAR. 

Armour's  Farmers'  Almanac  for  1899  is 
something  new  in  almanacs — readable,  popu- 
lar and  practical.  It  gives  much  that  is  new 
and  incidentally  advertises  a  fertilizer.  Ar- 
mour's Army  and  Navy  Art  Calendar  for  1899 
is  a  series  of  six  beautiful,  large-sized  litho- 
graphs tied  together  with  silk  ribbons,  illus- 
trating the  pleasant  side  of  the  American 
volunteers'  life  in  several  of  its  phases,  and 
is  a  handsome  article.  Both  the  Almanac  and 
the  Art  Calendar  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who 
will  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
packing  and  postage  to  Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

THAT    WONDERFUL  CHURN. 

HaviDg  read  numerous  accounts  of  persons  mak- 
ing money  easy,  prompts  ms  to  grive  my  experience. 
I  have  been  in  the  dairy  Business  all  my  li'e  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  an  hour  before  butter 
would  appear,  so  when  I  heard  of  a  churn  that  would 
churn  in  one  minute  I  tried  it.  I  found  that  It  would 
not  only  churn  in  one  minute,  but  that  I  got  more  and 
better  butter  than  with  any  other  churn.  It  works 
easily  and  will  churn  in  UO  seconds.  During  the  past 
few  years  I  have  tried  selling  various  articles,  but 
have  done  better  with  the  churn  than  anything  I  have 
ever  ta& en  hold  of.  I  sold  H  dozen  churns  last  month 
with  a  profit  Of  1123.00.  It  requires  little  ability  tosell 
the  churn  as  every  butter  maker  who  saw  me  make 
butter  in  less  than  a  minute  bought  one.  Get  full  in- 
formation and  particulars  by  addressing  Mound  City 
Churn  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  they  will  start  you  iu 
business.  A  Dairyman. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

E.  J.  B0WEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1890  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81S-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-303  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving-  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NATLLEN,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assavlne.  liSO.  Established  1WM  Send  for  Circular. 


W.'&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


FERRYS 


were  famous  years  ago— their  fame  ] 
grows  every  year— as  the  seeds 
I  most  to  be  relied  on— as  always  t 
I  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading  £ 
dealers  everywhere.  Five  cents  , 
per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 
'  Insist  on  having  them.  Run  ' 
10  risk— buy  Ferry's. 
1899  seed  Annual  is  free.  . 
,.!>.  M.  FEKKY 

l>.  troll,  Mich. 


A  NEWJ500K. 

alifornia  .\ 
/♦Vegetables 

•♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


«  m       t\  w  XT  T~*    Wonderful  New 

McPIKE  GRAPE 

Has  taken  all  premiums.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.    SILAS  WILSON  CO.,  Atlantic,  la. 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

RCPESTRIS    ST.  GEORGE, 

Of  which  I  have  a  few  thousand  to  sell  at  a  reason 
able  price    H.  HOOPS,  Wrights,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties:  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein. 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan,  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Ebopus  Spitzenberg-,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

10OO  Cherries,  8  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann.  Lewelling,  Knights 
Early  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

lOOO  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  antl  Prunes,  3  years  old- 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune.  French  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 

1000  Pears,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Winter   Nellis,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange), 
leurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  P.  LUDEMANN. 


RESISTANT  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 

Rupestris  St.  George, 
Rupestris  Hartin. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  cuttings  for  sale 
this  season— more  next  season.   Apply  early, 
for  stock  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 
JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,     -     MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE.  I 


Potash. 

T7  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
^*  contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilisers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Grafting  wood  for  sale  at  8B2.0O  per         I  ... . r  „,.,..  „  „      _  _  . 

one  hundred  feet.  I  MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  j         are  SoIe  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

California  Nursery  Co. 

Niles,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND   FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

♦ 
♦ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA, 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  | 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


WE   OFFER   MAMY  HEW   AHD  VALUABLE  HOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


♦  GEO.    C.  ROEDING, 


PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CflL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

  J^*  J^1  3^* 

AN   EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  j*  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL    KINDS  OF  

Oranges,    Lemon   and  Grape  Fruit 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR     SrtLE      BY  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

SnStaST.  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
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NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


EXPERT  OPIINIOIN: 

I>r.  lleruard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erro- 
neously supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neitber  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 


FOR   SALE  BY 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


[ 


LLWOOD  woven  FIELD  FENCE, 

POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  FENCE,  LAWN  FENCE  AND  CRIB  FENCE. 


£8  INCH' 


20  INCH 


Absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense.      to  inch. 
A  practical  fence  that  will  4J,WH 
positively  turn  cattle,  umt 
horses,  hogs  and 
pigs.     A  fence 
that  is  strong, 
practically  ever- 
lasting, proven 

''rT.T'u'ndtr 

Cien        Un     er  ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Styk-V 

every  possible 

condition.        EVERY  ROD  OF  ELLWOOD  FENCE  IS  GUARANTEED. 

If  you  want  your  fencing  problems  satisfactorily  solved,  call  and  see  the 
ELLWOOD  FENCE  and  let  us  show  you  for  how  little  money  you 
can  get  absolute  satisfaction. 

AMERICAN  STEElT&  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

QEO.  M .  iSMON,  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  /<•/ tectljl  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling'  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Unless  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  he  unquestionably  has  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
otT.    He  can't  t<-ll  bv  the  shape  of  the  cow.  her  pedigree  or 
the  color  of  her  milk.    HE  CAN  TELL  WITH  A 


NO-TIN  TESTER?* 


This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.    He  should  test  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  board, 
hi'iid  for  ('Hlulofifiic  No.  81. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  evar  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  3^5.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIMPH  STFPI     PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States,  ^ 

iKiump-n  siccL  kaimuc  we  wil]  f  *r  a  shon  Ume  dellver  at  your  em 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail  \ty 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21S4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Heat  Range  made.  WM.  «.  W1LLARD,  Manufacturer,  (S19  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  LoulH,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  H< 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlaston's  name  on  it.  j: 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tlie 
Forbes 
Ou.l"t  ivat  or. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

DURABLE,    LIGHT  DRAFT 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split, 
i  neck  draft, 
h  and  shovels 
111  not  clog. 
Iver  has  his 
■    In    front  of 

him. 
kind  of  tooth 
'may  he  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  in  'hree  sizes:  H.  11  ami 
a  teeth.  The  'J- tooth  cuts  either  4  or  5- foot  width:  the  11- 
tooth  cuts  i;-foot  width,  or  bv  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  5-foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  11  and  II- 
tooth  are  calcu'ated  for  two-horse  machines:  the  13-tooth 
for  three  or  four  horses,  and  cuts  either  5.  6  or  8  feet  hi 
width.  This  implement  Is  commended  bv  all  who  u'e  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  addresB 


GEORGE 

■atentee  and  Manufacturer., 


\AJ.  FORBES, 

Oilhseri  llle,  Suuta  Clara  Co.,  Cal 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

RAEDY  ROOFING 
RUBEROID  ROOFING 


P&B 


  WRITE    FOR    CIRCl  LARS  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Batte  ry  Street,  San  Francisco 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  16. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  *  'Whirlpool' '  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYROIN    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street   «•«  FrencUee. 


FERTILIZERS 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


Kor  Particulars.  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C. 


Roeling,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal 


i  nib  r  apt? i  nui. 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


Af*  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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A  Fertilizer  nine. 


There  is  ancient  authority  for  comparing  fertiliz- 
ing material  with  the  precious  metals.  This  ancient 
usage  proceeded  upon  the  clear  perception  that  the 
possession  of  either  tended  to  the  same  result,  to- 
wit,  wealth;  and,  by  the  application  of 
the  axiom  that  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other,  the  man  who  first  remarked 
that  the  "  tread  of  the  sheep  is  golden," 
drew  an  analogy  between  fertilizers 
and  precious  metals  so  close  that  all 
subsequent  speakers  have  recognized 
and  used  such  form  of  speech.  But 
there  are  other  senses  in  which  terms 
are  used  in  common  in  mining  and  agri- 
culture. "  Deposits  "  may  be  of  aurif- 
erous sand  or  of  guano — yielding  gold 
to  their  owners  in  both  cases.  "  Pock- 
ets "  may  be  crevices  in  quartz  to  which 
liquid  gold  has  flown,  or  they  may  be 
caves  in  limestone  in  which  bats  have 
fluttered  for  centuries.  "Mines,"  both 
deep  and  superficial,  may  yield  the 
precious  metals  or  they  may  yield 
phosphates,  nitrates  or  potash  salts. 


to  the  soil.  This  must  not  be  charged  wholly  to 
their  unthrift,  because  there  widely  prevailed  a  no- 
tion that  Galifornia  soils  would  not  need  restoration  : 
even  people  otherwise  intelligent  maintained  that 
there  was  in  California  some  sort  of  a  interaction 
between  soil  and  climate  which  would  make  manur- 


EXCAVATING   AND   GRINDING    THE  MANURE. 


And  far  beyond  this  we  might  trace  the  analogy,  but 
the  effort  would  be  worth  no  more  than  the  sugges- 
tion. Let  it  alone  be  added,  then,  that  these  similar 
things  involve  also  similar  activities  and  methods  : 
prospectors,  promoters,  syndicates,  diplomacy, 
treaties,  shipbuilding,  mills,  commerce — all  these 
are  common  to  metals  and  manure.  Both  travel  in 
the  same  ship  for  the  advancement  of  human  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  but  such  is  the  diverse  senti- 
ment of  the  legatees  with  respect  to  them  that  gold 
always  travels  as  a  cabin  passenger  and  manure  in 
the  steerage. 

This  homily  is  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  Califor- 
nia fertilizer  mine.  It  is  small  as  compared  with 
fertilizer-mining  interests  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  for  uniqueness  it  yields  place  to  none. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  misconception  and  unthrift 
of  the  first  generation  of  California  farmers  :  it  is 
also  evidence  of  one  peculiarity  of  our  interior  cli- 
mate. It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  insight  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  our  present  agricultural  producers. 
In  all  these  respects  the  affair  seems  to  merit  the 
prominence  which  we  give  it  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural. 

It  is  trite  now  to  speak  of  the  disregard  of  our 
early  farmers  of  the  importance  of  restoring  fertility 


DEPOSIT   OF   SHEEP    MANURE    IN    FRESNO  COUNTY. 

ing  unnecessary,  at  least  for 
an  indefinite  period.  This  mis- 
conception has  now  given  way 
to  a  scurry  for  fertilizing  ma- 
terials and  need  not  be  fur- 
ther considered. 

The  significance  of  the  sort 
of  manure  mine  which  we  il- 
lustrate on  this  page  as  an 
exponent  of  one  phase  of  our 
climate  is  more  interesting. 
The  scenes  represent  a  de- 
posit of  sheep  manure  on  the 
west  side  of  Fresno  county 
and  the  operations  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Fresno  Fertilizer 
Works,  in  making  this  deposit 
available  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  purposes.  The 


the  material  to  great  density  ;  the  rainfall  of  the  re- 
gion is  scant,  and  in  the  absence  of  leaching  and  of 
other  agencies  which  could  unlock  its  stores  of  plant 
food  by  fermentation,  the  deposit  has  risen  in  some 
places  to  a  thickness  of  ten  feet  of  exceedingly  rich 
manure.  This  deposit  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  the  State.  The  San  Joaquin  accumulations 
will  soon  be  worked  out,  for  the  fertilizer  is  of 
great  value  as  compared  with  ordinary  animal 
manures,  owing  to  its  conservation  of  contents  and 
low  percentage  of  water.  Analysis  at  the  University 
and  the  testimonials  of  many  growers  who  have  used 
it  certify  its  value  and  cheapness  at  current  prices. 

The  engravings  show  quite  clearly  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  unique  industry.  The  first  scene  is  a 
view  of  the  deposit  on  the  side  remote  from  the  work- 
ing face.  The  area  is  160  feet  square  and  the  depth 
is  10  feet  at  the  point  where  the  man  and  team  are 
standing.  The  second  picture  shows  the  working 
face  of  the  pile  with  the  machine  in  operation.  The 
height  of  the  manure  at  this  point  is  easily  seen,  as 
the  pile  is  considerably  above  the  engine  itself  and  is 
almost  as  deep  as  the  engineer  is  tall.  The  engine 
is  a  18  H.  P.  threshing  engine,  and  the  crusher  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  which  works  against  concaves  and 
revolves  at  the  rate  of  1200  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  nine  tons  an  hour.  The 


MANURE    FINE   AS   DUST    BEFORE   THE  WIND 

deposit  resulted  as  others  like  it  have  resulted  in  the 
large  grazing  valleys  of  the  State  by  continued  folding 
of  sheep  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  same  enclos- 
ure. Year  after  year  the  accumulation  increased — 
the  fences  being  raised  if  necessary  to  maintain  the 
enclosure.    The  ceaseless  tread  of  the  sheep  packed 


LOADING    FOR    HAULING   TO  SHIPMENT. 

elevator  seen  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  cut  carries  the  manure  from  the 
machine,   and  from   there   it  passes 
through  a  spout  to  the  ground,  when 
it  is  removed  by  a  scraper  team  which 
is  also  seen  in  the  picture.    This  ma- 
chine thoroughly   pulverizes  the  ma- 
nure which  comes  out  in  large  lumps 
from  the  pile.    The  machine  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  H.  U.  Roeding  of 
the  Union  Iron  Works  and  has  worked 
admirably  during  the  past  season.  The 
third  engraving  shows  the  method  of 
loading  the   manure  on   the  wagon. 
The  team  drives  under  the  bridge  until 
the  wagon  comes  directly  under  it ;  a 
scraper  team  then  draws  the  pulver- 
ized manure  to  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
when  the  scraper  is  dumped  and  the 
manure   passes   through   2x4  scant- 
lings, which  are  spaced  about  2  inches  apart,  into 
the  wagon.    The  last  picture  illustrates  the  condi- 
tion of  the  manure  after  it  is  crushed.    The  man 
at  the  left  is  throwing  it  out  with  a  scoop  shovel 
and  it  is  just  like  so  much  dust,  so  finely  is  it 
pulverized. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  a  very  grievous  stretch  of  drying 
north  wind  and  of  high  temperatures  which  have 
acted  together  in  robbing  the  soil  of  moisture.  This 
unusual  weather  condition  has  naturally  been 
viewed  with  alarm  as  somewhat  different  from  what 
was  expected  from  the  brave  break  which  the 
weather  made  early  last  month.  What  seems  to  be 
needed  now  is  maintenance  of  moist  conditions  and 
moderate  temperatures,  which  will  advance  the 
growth  slowly. 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that  the 
wheat  acreage  will  be  a  little  above  the  average  and 
of  course  considerably  above  the  acreage  of  last 
year.  Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  counted 
favorable  in  most  parts  and  in  some  regions  very 
promising.  It  is  true,  however,  that  more  rain  is 
very  necessary  before  long  to  maintain  present 
promise.  Good  rains  now  and  then  and  continued 
pretty  well  into  the  spring  will  result  in  a  very 
respectable  crop  for  the  year. 

Speculative  wheat  values  are  quite  unsettled.  A 
decline  has  followed  last  week's  advance  in  Eastern 
centers,  and  the  bears  have  the  present  advantage, 
but  local  observers  anticipate  sharp  turns  and  ex- 
pect to  see  a  return  to  higher  rates.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  decline.  In  San  Francisco 
wheat  is  unsettled  in  futures,  but  the  spot  market  is 
stationary  and  rates  unchanged.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  cereals.  Live  stock  of  all  classes,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  are  firm  and  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Buyers  in  the  interior  have  been  paying  high 
rates  and  seem  to  be  regulating  shipments  to  hold 
value  here.  Wool  looks  a  little  better,  but  bids  are 
still  low — too  low  to  suit  holders.  Hay  is  weak,  but 
unchanged,  and  mill  feeds  are  still  held  high.  Small 
prunes  are  still  moving  out  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
them.  Other  dried  fruits  are  in  small  supply.  Oranges 
are  fair  for  choice  fruit,  but  the  trade  complains  of  the 
low  quality  sent  here  in  greater  quantities.  There 
is  still  little  fine  butter  and  cheese.  Eggs  are  droop- 
ing before  freer  receipts  and  Eastern  supplies.  New 
vegetables,  including  beans  and  peas  from  Los 
Angeles,  are  declining  a  little.  Potatoes  move 
slowly  and  are  in  good  supply.  Detailed  information 
is  given  on  our  market  pages. 


An  Industrial  Inquiry. 

An  opportunity  offers  itself  to  all  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  who  like  to  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  agricultural  courses  and  tendencies  to  undertake 
studies  and  inquiries  for  the  public  benefit.  We  re- 
fer to  this  opportunity  for  the  general  reason  that 
we  believe  that  the  conditions  affecting  our  agricul- 
ture should  be  deeply  looked  into  and  because  we 
know  that  California  has  more  than  her  per  capita 
share  of  agriculturists  who  are  fitted  by  nature  and 
by  mental  training  to  undertake  such  work.  No  one 
who  comes  into  close  contact  with  our  agriculturists 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  is  familiar,  as  we  are, 
with  their  public  and  private  utterances,  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  agricultural 
population  is  richly  endowed  with  deep  thinkers  and 
with  those  who  know  how  to  secure  and  arrange 
material  for  earnest  and  systematic  study  and  are 
competent  to  make  sound  deductions  therefrom. 
The  ranks  of  California  agriculturists  are  recruited 
largely  from  those  who  have  enjoyed  exceptional 
educational  advantages  and  whose  experience  has 
given  them  familiarity  with  social  and  economic 
principles.  Probably  in  no  State  is  there  so  large  a 
per  capita  percentage  of  farmers  who  have  under- 
gone training  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
learned  professions  and  who  have  done  successful 
work  therein  before  taste  or  health-seeking  led  them 
to  close  communion  with  nature  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  open-air  vocations  of  men.  Nor  can 
any  State  show  a  greater  percentage  of  successful 
business  men  who  have  taken  the  same  course.  Nor 
can  any  State  boast  a  larger  share  of  men  and 
women  who  are  cosmopolitan  by  world-wide  expe- 
rience and  observation.  All  these  characters  of  the 
agricultural  citizenship  of  California  make  it  fitting 
that  the  facts  and  views  known  to  our  people  should 
be  contributed  to  a  national  industrial  inquiry.  Nor 
is  the  suggestion  applicable  alone  to  individual 
effort.  We  have  industrial  organizations  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  which  have  undertaken  advanced 
work  in  agricultural  commerce  and  production  and 
have  already  achieved  results  which  are  novel,  far 
reaching  and  significant  for  the  elevation  of  agricul- 
ture everywhere  and  calculated  to  advance  its  suc- 
cess and  prosperity. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  created  an  "Industrial  Commission,"  com- 
posed as  follows:  Five  members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officer  thereof;  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  by 
the  Speaker;  and  nine  other  persons,  who  shall 
fairly  represent  the  different  industries  and  employ- 
ments, appointed  by  the  President.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertain- 
ing to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to 
manufacturing  and  to  business,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

This  commission  was  duly  organized  last  fall  and 
has  begun  upon  its  work.  It  has  just  made  formal 
declaration  that  its  main  business  will  be  to  study 
and  compare  existing  laws  bearing  upon  industrial 
conditions,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  ascertain  by  com- 
petent testimony  wherein  they  are  deficient,  de- 
fective, inoperative  or  oppressive,  and  to  recom- 
mend such  remedial  statutes  as  will  tend  not  only  to 
make  the  conditions  of  industry  more  uniform  as  be- 
tween the  several  States,  but  to  remove  such  exist- 
ing sources  or  causes  of  discontent,  inequality  and 
injustice  as  can  be  reached  and  regulated  through 
legislation. 

The  commission  has  already  divided  itself  into  five 
sub-commissions  of  five  members  each,  to  be  sever- 
ally charged  with  the  investigation  of  present  condi- 
tions and  the  formulation  of  remedial  suggestions  in 
the  following  branches  of  industry: 

1.  On  agriculture  and  agricultural  labor. 

2.  On  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  general  business. 

3.  On  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  mining. 

4.  On  transportation. 

5.  On  statistics. 

We  have  just  received  a  communication  from  the 
sub-commission  on  the  first  of  these  groups,  viz., 
agriculture  and  agricultural  labor,  stating  that  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  its  investigations  and  its 
guidance  to  safe  and  effective  conclusions  the  com- 


mission will  stand  in  need  of  any  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  the  well-informed  citizens  of  the 
country  can  give  upon  the  subjects  embraced,  ex- 
pressly or  inferentially,  in  its  plans  of  inquiry.  The 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  into  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural labor  and  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
includes  three  groups  of  topics,  with  the  following 
sub-topics  :  Condition  of  labor  ;  wages  and  methods 
of  payment;  crop  sharing,  partnership  tenancy;  im- 
migration and  education  ;  capital  employed  ;  present 
condition  of  agriculturists  ;  cost  of  production  and 
transportation,  markets  and  prices  ;  remedial  legis- 
lation. There  are  in  all  fifty  separate  themes  pro- 
posed for  inquiry  under  these  sub-topics,  and  they 
seem  to  reach  to  the  heart  of  existing  opportunities 
for  improvement  in  the  relations  of  agriculture  to 
the  other  activities  of  mankind.  These  themes 
should  be  carefully  considered,  both  by  individuals 
and  by  deliberative  bodies  of  agriculturists,  and  the 
results  of  thought  and  inquiry  freely  communicated 
to  the  commission. 

The  commission  seems  to  most  cordially  welcome 
the  interest  of  all  in  the  work  entrusted  to  it.  The 
general  secretary  is  W.  E.  Sackett,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  to  him  all  correspondence  can  be  ad- 
dressed. He  will  furnish  promptly  to  enquirers  the 
published  topics  and  receive  all  contributions  of  in- 
formation. We  hope  the  matter  will  commend  itself 
to  our  readers  and  that  California  will  be  duly  rep- 
resented, as  she  is  entitled  to  be,  in  the  products  of 
advanced  thought  along  industrial  lines. 

Senator  Dickinson's  bill  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  was  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week.  It  provides  that  no  person 
shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  butter  put  up  or 
packed  in  any  package,  barrel,  firkin,  tub,  square, 
roll  or  can,  unless  the  net  weight  shall  be  distinctly 
and  durably  stenciled  or  marked  thereon  in  plain 
figures  and  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length.  No  person  shall  put  upon  or  use  any  brand 
or  design  on  any  package,  barrel,  tub,  firkin,  square, 
roll  or  can  of  butter  other  than  the  one  owned  or  used 
by  the  person  or  corporation  manufacturing  the 
same.  The  State  Dairy  Bureau,  by  its  agent  and 
assistant  agents,  is  authorized  to  enforce  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  All  fines  and  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  it  are  to  be  paid  to  the  agent  or  assistant 
agents  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  and  by  said  bureau 
paid  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Mon- 
day decided  to  give  for  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  storage  reservoirs  upon  public  lands  $35,000  in- 
stead of  $20,000,  which  was  included  in  the  bill  when 
it  came  from  the  House.  In  the  event  that  this  is 
carried  and  stays  in  the  bill  when  it  gets  into  con- 
ference the  subject  will  be  given  more  thorough  in- 
quiry than  has  ever  been  attempted,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Chittenden  report.  The  increase  was 
secured  by  Senator  Perkins  and  George  H.  Maxwell, 
the  representative  of  the  Irrigation  Congress.  It  is 
the  desire  that  much  of  this  money  be  expended  in 
California.  There  are  in  California  something  like 
12,000,000  acres  of  land  which  is  now  in  the  public 
domain,  and  which,  with  a  system  of  conservation  of 
water,  would  be  productive  land. 

Mr.  Jas.  O'Hara,  who  has  trees  near  Antioch, 
Contra  Costa  county,  denies  that  the  fruit  buds  have 
been  unusually  advanced  by  the  late  warm  weather. 
He  claims  that  the  extreme  cold  weather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  has  offset  the  effects  of  the 
late  warm  spell.  Dr.  Frank  Rattan  of  Antioch  has 
kept  a  record  for  the  past  nine  years  of  the  bloom- 
ing of  an  almond  in  his  yard.  The  tree  is  not  yet  in 
bloom,  nor  will  it  be  for  a  week  of  average 
weather.  Following  is  the  record  of  its  blooming: 
1891,  Feb.  17;  1892,  Feb.  18;  1893,  Feb.  15;  1894, 
Feb.  1;  1895,  Feb.  12;  1896,  Jan.  29;  1897,  Feb.  1; 
1898,  Feb.  7.  In  the  O'Hara  colony,  near  Antioch, 
are  about  3000  acres  of  almond  orchard  which  never 
looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  death  of  Senator  John  Boggs  of  Colusa  county 
removes  one  of  our  best-known  large-scale  farmers 
of  California.  He  has  been  prominent  in  public 
affairs  for  nearly  half  a  century;  several  times  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  represent- 
ative of  his  county  in  various  capacities  right  along. 
He  was  very  successful  in  management  of  agricul- 
tural property  of  which  his  holdings  were  large. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Ladybirds  and  Winter  Washes. 

To  the  Editor: — Two  years  ago  I  had  oyster  scale 
quite  badly  in  my  apple  orchard,  last  year  there  was 
much  less  and  this  year  I  have  only  seen  a  little  on 
two  apples,  although  myself  and  family  have  handled 
a  large  number  and  looked  carefully.  Now  there 
were  a  number  of  ladybugs  in  my  orchard  last  season 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  spraying  with  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  will  destroy  the  ladybugs. — Fruit 
Grower,  Blocksburg,  Humboldt  Co. 

Ladybirds  pass  the  winter  in  the  adult  state  and 
usually  collect  in  large  masses  in  places  where  they 
find  warmth  and  protection.  For  this  reason  spray- 
ing with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  seldom  injures  them. 
There  are  no  eggs  or  pupae  of  ladybirds  on  the  trees 
in  the  winter,  so  unless  you  see  the  insects  them- 
selves you  may  be  sure  they  are  stowed  away  in 
some  warm,  safe  place. 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  anything  about  a 
larger  kind  of  Bermuda  grass.  The  kind  that  grows 
here  only  grows  about  six  inches  high,  will  grow  on 
alkali  soil  and  will  try  to  take  all  the  good  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
larger  kind  which  will  make  hay. — Reader,  Traver. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  grass  as  you  describe. 
The  one  which  you  mention  is  the  true  Bermuda 
grass.  It  makes  taller  growth  in  moist,  humid  cli- 
mates than  in  California.  There  are  other  creeping 
grasses  which  resemble  Bermuda  somewhat  in  ap- 
pearance, but  we  know  only  one  true  Bermuda  and 
that  has  the  characteristics  of  which  you  speak. 

Crown  Galls. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  remove  crown  galls  on 
prune  trees  any  time  when  not  dormant,  without  in- 
jury to  the  trees  or  fruit  buds,  etc.?  And  what  time 
of  the  year  is  the  most  favorable  to  remove  tbem  ? — 

JOS.  BOEDEFELD,  Colusa. 

In  practice  they  are  removed  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  whenever  the  orchardist  gets  time  to  tackle 
the  job,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  specific  injury 
to  buds,  etc.  We  should  prefer  to  do  it  during  the 
dormant  season,  however.  See  what  is  said  in  an- 
other answer  on  this  page. 

Bordeaux  Hixture  for  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  you  recommended 
"  Boreau"  for  root  knot.  Is  borax  the  same  ?  What 
proportion  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  should  be  used  ? — 
Reader,  Simi,  Ventura  county. 

The  word  is  Bordeau  and  the  name  comes  from  the 
French  town,  where  the  mixture  of  copper  and  lime 
was  first  used.  It  has  no  relation  to  borax.  The  way 
to  make  the  mixture  is  described  in  answer  to  another 
query  on  this  page.  For  root  knot  remove  the  knot 
cleanly  and  apply  the  Bordeaux  cold  with  a  brush  or 
swab.  Nothing  better  than  this  is  known.  Common 
bluestone  solution  is  used,  however,  when  the  tree  is 
dormant,  with  equally  good  effect,  and  it  is  more 
easily  made.  Some  have  reported  injury  from  using 
bluestone  straight  during  the  growing  season. 

Scale  Wash. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  scale  wash  that  is 
used  1  to  30  for  winter  use.  There  is  caustic  soda 
and  arsenic  put  in  it  for  a  summer  wash  to  be  diluted 
to  1  to  50.  Would  the  soda  and  arsenic  hurt  the  tree 
if  I  use  it  as  a  winter  wash  1  to  30  ? — R.  W.  Easton, 
Watsonville. 

Probably  not,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  say 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  wash  when  we  do  not 
know  what  amounts  of  ingredients  are  used  in  its 
composition.  If  however,  you  have  used  it  1  to  50 
in  summer  without  injury  we  would  not  expect  in- 
jury from  1  to  30  in  the  winter. 

For  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  of  a  solution  of  lime 
and  bluestone  for  pear  trees  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  being  dwarfed  or  imperfect  on  account  of  the 
fungus,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  formula.  Can  you 
give  me  it,  and  also  tell  me  whether  I  can  mix  it  with 
salt,  sulphur  and  lime  solution  for  scale,  and  spray 
it  all  on  at  the  same  time. — Subscriber,  Diamond 
Springs. 

There  is  no  need  of  making  the  mixture  you  speak 
of.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  you  will  use  for  the 
scale  is  itself  a  very  active  fungicide  and  will  kill  all 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  which  can  be  reached  in  the 
winter.  After  the  leaves  are  out  watch  for  signs  of 
smokiness,  or  slight  black  patches,  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  growth  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and 
then  aply  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the  foliage.  In 


this  way  you  will  strike  twice  at  the  fungus  if  you 
should  find  the  second  stroke  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  formula  for  Bordeaux:  Lime  four  pounds; 
bluestone  four  pounds;  water  forty  gallons.  Dissolve 
the  bluestone  and  slake  the  lime  separately  and  do 
not  mix  until  cool.  Then  mix  and  stir  in  water  to 
make  forty  gallons  altogether. 


Grape  Juice. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  where  the  best 
grape  juice  is  to  be  had.— Wm.  Hughes,  7134  Went- 
worth  avenue,  Chicago. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  wishes  unfer- 
mented  wine.  There  is  some  made  in  this  State  and 
those  who  have  it  can  write  to  Mr.  Hughes.  We 
hope  only  those  who  have  a  pure  article,  and  not  one 
which  is  loaded  with  salicylic  acid,  will  accept  this 
invitation. 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  publish  the  form- 
ula for  making  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray  for 
fruit  trees  once  more  ?— A.  V.  F.,  Fishrock,  Mendo- 
cino Co. 

For  forty  gallons  of  wash  take  lime  24  pounds, 
salt  18  pounds,  sulphur  12  pounds.  Put  the  sulphur 
and  one-fourth  of  the  lime  in  a  covered  kettle,  with 
water  enough  to  cover  well,  and  boil  for  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  lime 
and  the  salt  and  boil  half  an  hour  longer.  Add 
water  to  make  forty  gallons  in  all.  This  is  for  win- 
ter use  on  deciduous  trees  only,  and  must  be  applied 
before  the  buds  start. 

The  Use  of  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  —1.  Is  gypsum  or  plaster  for  corn 
used  as  generally  in  California  as  in  the  States  ?  2. 
Is  it  as  effective  ?  3.  Will  it  produce  a  crop  of  corn 
where  it  otherwise  would  not  do  well  ?  5.  Is  it 
equally  as  good  for  Egyptian  or  Kafir  corn  as  for  In- 
dian corn  ?  5.  What  good  effect  does  it  have  on 
alfalfa  or  red  clover  where  the  other  conditions  are 
not  very  favorable  ?  6.  What  class  of  merchants 
deal  in  it,  and  the  average  price.  — C.  M.  W.,  Butte 
county. 

Gypsum  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  corn  in  Cali- 
fornia, nor  is  it  used  in  the  East  to  any  extent  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  as  effective  now  as  it 
formerly  was  because  gypsum  is  not  a  direct  fertil- 
izer, because  it  does  not  contain  the  food  which 
the  plant  needs  except  in  rare  cases  where  lime  may 
be  required.  Gypsum  is  an  indirect  fertilizer  be- 
cause its  chief  office  is  to  set  free  plant  food  which  is 
locked  up  in  insoluble  compounds  in  the  soil.  This 
worked  well  for  years  at  the  East  but  now  they  find 
that  something  must  be  actually  added  to  the  soil, 
and  straight  fertilizers  have  taken  the  place  of  plas 
ter.  It  would  be  equally  good  and  equally  useless  for 
corn  from  America,  Asia  or  Africa,  so  far  as  its 
effect  upon  the  soil  goes.  Plaster  has  a  more  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  legumes  like  clover  than  upon 
other  classes  of  plants  because  it  assists  in  the  nitri- 
fication which  attends  the  growth  of  these  plants 
especially.  Gypsum  is  chiefly  mined  in  the  San  Joa 
quin  valley  and  is  sold  by  those  who  make  a  special 
business  of  mining  and  grinding  it.  They  ought  to 
advertise  it  in  the  Rural.  At  the  moment  we  have 
not  their  addresses.  It  can  be  had  at  the  present 
time  for  about  half  the  price  which  prevailed  before 
the  business  began  in  the  San  Joaquin  to  supply 
gypsum  for  use  on  alkali  soils.  We  believe  it  can  be 
put  on  cars  for  about  $8  per  ton. 


Cheap  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the 
Rural  Press  that  sheep  could  be  bought  very  cheap, 
both  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  where  they  can  be  found  ? 
— Y.  S.,  Yolo  county. 

We  cannot  tell.  Was  it  not  long  ago  that  the  re- 
mark was  made  ?  We  do  not  recall  it.  Since  the 
rains  we  have  not  heard  of  cheap  sheep.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  demand  for  the  restricted  supply  avail- 
able. It  seems  to  us  the  time  to  buy  at  low  rates  has 
gone  by.  

The  superior  hardiness  of  the  vegetable  marrow 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  summer  squashes  is 
affirmed  by  Mr.  E.  Russell  Morris  of  Vacaville  in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Seed  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Morris  says  he  has 
grown  several  varieties  of  English  marrows  which 
he  has  imported  and  finds  that  they  produce  s^und 
marrows  for  some  weeks  after  the  ordinary  summer 
squash  has  been  killed  by  the  frost.  This  fact  may 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Jan.  30,  1899. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 


Continued  high  temperature — in  some  sections  8° 
to  10°  above  normal — has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
and  no  rain  has  fallen.  These  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  all  growing  crops,  but  may  prove  injurious 
to  fruit,  as  the  almond  and  apricot  buds  are  swell- 
ing, and  almonds  are  beginning  to  bloom  in  some 
sections.  Special  reports  from  nearly  ail  portions  of 
the  State  indicate  that  an  unusually  large  acreage 
of  wheat  has  been  sown  in  the  wheat  growing  re- 
gions, and  that  its  condition  is  fully  as  good  as  in 
any  previous  year  at  this  date.  However,  more 
than  normal  spring  rains  will  be  necessary  for  its 
development,  owing  to  the  dry  condition  of  the  soil 
beneath  the  surface.  Lirge  crops  of  barley  aod 
beets  have  been  planted  in  southern  California  and 
the  present  outlook  for  these  products  is  good.  The 
conditions  for  the  week  ended  January  20th  were  : 

Siskiyou.— Winter  sown  grain  is  looking  well.  Rainfall  abund- 
ant 

Shasta  — Crop  prospects  are  good  and  feed  is  becoming  plentiful. 
Wheat  looktng  well;  acreage  about  average. 

Tehama  —Wheat  and  all  other  grain  are  looking  well. 

Bdtte  —Apricot  and  al  uond  buds  swelling  and  will  be  in  bloom 
within  a  week  if  warm  weather  continues.  Or* in  looks  well.  Bar- 
ley, wh<iat  and  oa  s  are  above  the  average  at  th's  dale,  and  unusu- 
ally large  crops  may  be  expected. 

V  uba. — Weather  unusually  warm.  Almonds  will  bloom  in  a  few 
days  if  cond  tions  rem  .in  as  at  present  Grain  and  feed  mal<<ng 
rapid  growth.  Good  crops  will  be  raised  if  late  rains  come  in 
season. 

Sutter  —Summer-fallow  wheat  growing  rapidly  and  in  fair  con- 
dition.   Winter  wheat  and  barley  1  oking  well 

Colusa.— V?ry  litt  e  grain  sown  thus  far,  and  this  is  backward. 
Barley  and  wheal  just  coming  up 

Sacramento  —Grain  growing  rapidly.  Seeding  still  progressing. 
Temperature  above  normal,  wheat  crop  is  looking  well.  Heavy 
crop  expecte  I. 

S  >lano .  — About  30u0  acres  of  land  in  this  county  will  be  planted 
to  sugar  beets  this  season.  Weather  warm  and  dry.  Wheat  look- 
ing as  well  as  in  any  previous  year. 

El  Dorado.— Barley,  wheat  and  hay  looking  well.  Fruit  trees 
are  budding. 

Nevada.— Oats  and  wheat  are  doing  well  and  have  been  greatly 
ben  fited  by  warm  weath  r 

Yolo.— Grain  is  doing  fairly  well.   Seeding  still  in  progress. 

San  Joaquin  —  Whe  it  and  barley  growing  rapidly.  Pasturage 
improving.  Unusually  warm  weather.  Acreage  of  wheat  above 
the  average. 

Amador.— Oats,  barley  and  wheat  are  unusually  fine  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.    Acreage  more  than  average. 

Calaveras. — Warmer  weather.  Grass  an  I  grain  growing  rap- 
idly. Plowing  an  1  pruning  progressing.  Enough  rain  for  the  pres- 
ent. A  very  large  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  put  in  and  prospects 
are  good. 

Stanislaus.— Weather  cl»ar  and  warmer.  Grain  and  feed  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Fruit  buds  swelling.  A  large  acreage  of  wheat  will 
be  put  in. 

Merced. -Unusually  warm  weather  is  causing  grain  and  feed  to 
grow  rapidly.   Seeding  continues.   Rain  n  eded  soon. 

Madera.— Grain  and  pasturage  growing  rapidly.  Plowing  and 
seeding  well  advancel.   Dry  and  warm. 

Fresno  — Good  growing  weather  during  the  week.  More  rain 
would  be  very  beneficial.  Temperamre  about  the  normal.  Light 
frost  at  Conejo.   Prospect  good  for  large  yield  of  wheat. 

Tulare.— Clear  and  warm.  G  ain  and  fruit  doing  well.  Rain 
needed  soon.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  sown,  and  is  in  good 
condition. 

Kings.— Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly.  Weather  warmer  with 
fogs.   Outlook  continues  good  for  large  cr  ps. 

KE"N  — Unusually  warm  w  ather.  Rain  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit.  Seeding  nearly  completed.  Wheat  doing  nicely;  large 
acreage.   Barley  small  acrease,  but  in  growth  surpassing  wheat. 

Inyo — Pro  pects  favorable  for  good  crop  of  wheat.  Water  supply 
is  still  below  average. 

Mendocino.  —  Wheat  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before 
known  at  this  date;  acreage  large.  Heat  is  endangering  fruit 
pr.  spects. 

Sonoma —Peach  buds  are  beginning  to  swell.  Feed  and  grain 
growing  rapidly.  Wheat  is  in  good  condition  and  will  probably 
yield  aoout  an  average  crop;  acreage  large. 

Napa.— Highest  temperature  for  ihe  week,  83°,  exceeding  all 
previous  records  for  January.  Fruit  buds  are  beg  nning  to  swell. 
The  wheat  crop  never  looked  better,  and  will  probably  be  above  the 
average. 

Alameda.  — Crops  are  growing  rapidly,  but  more  rain  will  be 
needed  soon  The  extremely  warm  weath  r  is  causing  almond  buds 
to  swell  and  late  frosts  are  feart-d  by  orchardists. 

San  Mateo.— Acreage  plowed  is  above  the  average.  Very  warm 
weather. 

Santa  Clara.— Wheat  is  in  good  condition,  and  growing  rapidly, 
prospect  g  iod  fur  large  crop. 

Santa  Cruz.— Continued  warm  weither;  beneficial  to  growing 
crops. 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Temperature  above  normal.  Feed  and  grain 
growing  rapidly.  Seeding  progressing,  and  an  unusually  large 
acreage  is  bei"g  sown.   Almonds  are  in  bloom  in  some  places. 

Santa  Barbara.— The  unusually  hot  weather  Is  bringing  out 
feed  and  grain  rapidly.  Fruit  buds  are  swelling.  Plowing  and 
seeding  progressing. 

Vbntura  — Weather  warm  with  northerly  winds.  Almonds  are 
beginning  to  bloom  in  the  vicinity  of  Saticoy. 

Los  Angeles —Continued  warm  weather  is  swelling  fruit  buds, 
but  is  very  favorable  to  all  growing  crops.  Grain  is  up  and  doing 
well. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  continues  dry  and  warm.  Oranges 
moving  freely. 

Orange —Grass  and  grain  doing  very  well.  Oranges  and  small 
grain  slightly  damaged  by  high  wind. 

Riverside  —Heavy  winds  followed  by  warm  weather.  Oranges 
in  good  condition.    Rain  is  needed  in  the  back  country. 

San  Diego.— Temperature  during  the  week  above  the  normal. 
All  crops  growing  rapidly.  Oranges  o(  superior  flavor  are  bei  ig 
shipped  in  large  quantities.  I  he  dry  winds  crusted  the  soil  to  some 
extent  in  places.   Rain  is  needed. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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February  4,  1899. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

The  "Boss"  Bean  and  Cow  Peas. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  (many  of  them  Rural  readers)  who  oc- 
casionally send  me  vegetable  seeds  of  different  kinds 
to  experiment  with,  expecting  to  hear  from  me  in 
due  time  as  to  my  success  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
my  opinion  as  to  their  merits  or  demerits. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  small  packet  from  a 
friend  in  Mendocino  county  containing  what  he 
called  the  "Boss"  bean.  As  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  them,  I  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  ground  would  be  warm  enough  and  in  just 
the  right  condition  to  plant  them,  as,  somehow,  I 
judged  from  their  appearance  that  they  would  prove 
to  be  a  very  tender  variety,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
plant  them  until  the  last  of  May. 

On  one  side  of  them  I  planted  a  row  of  bush  beans 
a  lady  friend  sent  me,  and  on  the  other  side  a  bush 
bean  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Tehama  county. 
Adjoining  this  bean  patch  on  the  east  side  I  planted 
sweet  corn,  and  on  the  west  side  I  already  had 
mangel- wurtzels  that  I  planted  early  in  April.  In 
due  time  the  Boss  beau  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  only  here  and  there  a  hill,  and  then  only 
one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill,  where  1  expected  three 
at  least,  as  I  planted  four  seeds  in  a  hill.  The  other 
beans  came  up  nicely  and  looked  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, but  the  Boss  beans  looked  as  though  they  suf- 
fered with  "cold  feet,"  as  the  plants  looked  any- 
thing but  promising,  and  I  at  once  concluded  that  I 
was  right  in  surmising  that  they  were  a  tender  vari- 
ety and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  have  planted  them 
before  the  middle  of  June.  I  dug  into  the  hills  and 
found  the  beaus  were  rotten. 

I  took  great  care  of  my  bean  patch,  as  well  as  my 
corn  and  mangels  adjoining,  and  cultivated  and  hoed 
them  them  thoroughly  and  often,  until  I  found,  owing 
to  the  extreme  drought,  that  if  I  expected  any  re 
turns  from  my  labor  I  would  have  to  irrigate,  but 
having  no  facilities  other  than  hand  pumping  I  con- 
cluded it  would  not  pay,  and  so  left  my  patch  to  do 
the  best  it  could.  As  soon  as  the  hot  weather  came, 
which  was  early  in  June,  my  Boss  bean  began  to 
flourish  and  make  a  rapid  growth,  and  there  was 
soon  a  striking  contrast  between  their  beautiful  dark 
green  vines,  and  the  wilted  and  yeHow  vines  of  the 
other  varieties  as  they  kepfgrowing  worse,  and  I 
never  raised  a  single  bean  from  them.  My  corn  was 
also  a  complete  failure,  and  my  mangels  actually 
wilted  and  died  early  in  July.  But  the  Boss  bean 
nourished  like  a  tree  "  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
waters,"  and  in  due  time  commenced  to  blossom  and 
set  beans  in  great  profusion. 

The  "  Boss  Bean"  a  "  Cow  Pea."— About  the  first 
of  last  October  1  sent  you  a  few  immature  pods  of 
this  bean,  asking  you  if  you  would  please  give  me  the 
correct  name  of  them,  etc.  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  your  answer,  which  was  in  substance  that  they 
were  a  variety  of  cow  pea.  I  was  more  than  ever 
interested  in  them,  and  I  commenced  to  pick  the 
pods  as  fast  as  they  ripened.  The  vines  grew  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  and  were  full  of  pods  in  all 
stages  of  development  as  well  as  blossoms,  when  the 
first  frost  took  them,  which  was,  I  think,  the  last  of 
October.  They  never  suffered  in  the  least  during 
the  long,  hot,  dry  summer  and  fall,  but  proved  to  be 
the  most  drought-resisting  plants  of  anything  I  ever 
raised  in  this  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwarf 
Lima  bean  and  "Roselle."  I  raised  nearly  four 
pounds  from  what  few  vines  I  had;  many  of  the  vines 
contained  from  ten  to  fifteen  peas  each.  I  send  you 
with  this  article  two  of  the  pods,  in  order  that  you 
may  see  just  what  they  did  with  me  in  one  of  the 
driest  seasons  ever  known  in  this  valley,  and  without 
irrigation. 

For  the  Table. — I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the 
Practical  Farmer  of  Philadelphia  about  the  great 
value  of  the  cow  pea  for  forage  and  for  plowing 
under  for  green  manure,  but  never  saw  anything 
about  their  value  for  the  table.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, to  try  a  few,  and  cooked  them,  pods  and  all, 
same  as  striEg  beans.  While  I  do  not  consider  them 
equal  to  the  best  variety  of  string  beans,  I  do  rate 
them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  kinds  that  are 
considered  excellent.  Cooked  as  a  shell  bean  after 
they  are  fully  ripe,  I  find  they  are  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute, and  I  ought  to  be  a  very  good  judge — if  I  am 
not — as  I  had  Boston  baked  beans  for  my  dinner 
every  Sunday  when  I  was  a  boy,  sixty  years  ago. 

The  only  drawback  I  can  see  in  relation  to  raising 
this  pea  successfully  in  this  valley  is  the  shortness  of 
the  season  and  the  cool  nights.  I  feel  confident, 
owing  to  their  great  drought-resisting  properties, 
that  they  could  be  made  a  valuable  crop  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  State,  where  they  could  be 
planted  some  weeks  earlier  than  they  can  here,  and 
be  safe  from  frost  some  weeks  later  in  the  fall.  I 
shall  plant  all  I  have  on  warmer  and  lighter  soil  than 
where  I  raised  them  last  season,  and  will  give  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  my  success  with  them  in  due 
time. 

Another  Cow  Pea. — I  have  sent  East  for  "  Warren's 
extra  early  cow  pea,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 


of  all.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  same  as  I  already 
have,  but  probably  not.  It  is  claimed  that  two  crops 
of  this  early  pea  can  be  grown  in  the  South  in  one 

season. 

Tomatoes. — Last  season  I  raised  for  the  first  time 
the  "Honor  Bright "  tomato.  I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  a  description  of  it,  as  well  as  my  experience 
in  raising  and  keeping  it.  "The  color  of  the  fruit 
when  fully  ripe  is  a  bright  red,  but  before  it  reaches 
this  stage  it  undergoes  several  interesting  changes. 
First  it  is  a  light  green,  then  an  attractive  waxy 
white,  then  lemon,  changing  to  red."  My  vines  bore 
profusely  during  the  entire  season,  the  fruit  was  re- 
markably solid  and  of  a  good  quality.  When  the 
first  frost  came  I  picked  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  of 
those  that  were  turning  yellow  and  wrapped  each 
ODe  separately  in  pieces  of  newspaper.  In  this  way 
they  gradually  ripened  and  we  ate  our  last  ones  Jan. 
10th.  1  consider  them  a  great  aquisition,  owing  to 
their  unusual  solidity,  as  well  as  their  crack-proof 
and  remarkably  long-keeping  qualities,  and  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  them  to  Rural  readers 
as  worthy  of  trial.  For  a  large  size,  bright  red  to- 
mato for  family  use  and  for  canning  I  find  the 
"  Matchless  "  about  as  good  as  any. 

Calistoga,  Cal.  Ira  W.  Adams. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Uncovered  Subsoils. 


To  the  Editor: — I  was  interested  in  your  San  Jose 
"  Reader's  "  inquiry  and  your  comments  concerning 
uncovered  soils  in  a  recent  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  bear  further 
discussion;  at  least  I  would  like  to  give  some  facts 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

I  commenced  planting  citrus  trees  nine  years  ago. 
The  Riverside  practice  then  was,  in  fitting  a  field 
for  planting,  to  bring  the  surface  to  an  exact  grade, 
for  two  purposes:  to  facilitate  irrigation  and,  as  was 
then  claimed,  to  give  it  a  more  pleasing  appearance. 
Frequently  the  lay  of  the  lands  favored  the  practice, 
and  but  little  surface  soil  needed  to  be  moved.  But 
often  this  was  not  the  case. 

In  order  to  irrigate  the  piece  selected  for  my  first 
planting,  in  the  direction  that  seemed  desirable,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  easy  even  slope  of  my  neighbors, 
required  the  surface  soil  of  a  portion  to  be  removed 
to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  18  inches.  From  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Eastern  soil,  I  hesitated  to  do  this, 
but  was  told  that  our  Riverside  soils  had  frequently 
been  analyzed  and  the  necessary  ingredients  for  fer- 
tility were  equally  as  abundant  several  feet  below  as 
at  the  surface.  Being  yet  curious,  and  having  time, 
I  made  a  little  test.  From  where  the  surface  soil 
had  been  removed  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  I  planted 
squash  seeds,  giving  plenty  of  water  and  good  culti- 
vation but  no  fertilizer,  and  watched  the  rapid 
growth  with  surprise  and  interest.  Not  only  was 
there  heavy  growth  of  vine  but  large  squashes  set 
and  matured. 

This  seemed  to  coroborate  the  results  of  analysis 
and  the  general  accepted  notions,  so  I  went 
ahead  and  graded  my  ground.  The  result  is  that 
any  intelligent  orchardist  can  go  into  my  grove, 
after  nine  years  from  planting,  and  trace  the  con- 
tour of  the  parts  from  which  the  surface  soil  was  re- 
moved, without  mistake,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  double  the  amount  of  fertilizer  has 
been  regularly  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  or- 
chard. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  more  than  simply  curious 
or  scientific  interest.  Had  I  known  what  experience 
and  observation  have  taught  me  since,  I  should  not 
only  have  saved  the  expense  of  grading  but  this 
grove  to-day  would  have  an  added  value  of  more 
than  $1000.  With  very  little  inconvenience,  the 
direction  of  irrigating  furrows  could  have  been 
changed,  and  as  the  trees  have  grown,  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface  would  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

If  this  object  lesson  were  not  sufficient  I  could 
take  an  investigator  in  the  matter  to  a  score  of  or- 
chards here,  where  the  result  of  moving  surface 
earth  is  just  as  marked.  Now  you  will  not  find  an 
experienced  Riversider  removing  the  soil  when  pre- 
paring to  plant,  if  by  any  means  it  can  be  avoided; 
but  we  do  sometimes  see  a  new-comer  pulling  down 
the  high  places,  that  the  evened  surface  may  please 
the  eye  or  more  easily  carry  out  some  special  notion 
in  irrigating,  and  for  his  pains  will  have  to  wonder 
why  some  of  his  trees  do  not  do  well. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  these  experiences  and  the  re- 
sults of  laboratory  tests  of  California  under-soils 
The  best  explanation  to  my  own  mind  is  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  aeration  of  these  deeper  soils  is 
necessary  before  we  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  they  contain.  I  do  not  think  we 
even  fully  appreciate  yet  the  full  benefit  of  aerating 
our  surface  soils  by  frequent  and  thorough  cultiva 
tion. 

That  weeds  grow  readily  in  earth  thrown  from  ex 


cavations  and  that  my  little  squash  experiment  sur- 
prised me,  I  think  is  explained  by  the  gross  feeding 
roots  of  these  coarse  plants  pushing  quickly  out  over 
large  spaces,  securing  the  available  plant  food, 
which  the  finer  grained  and  more  slowly  growing 
roots  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  much  longer 
in  finding. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  planting  de- 
ciduous trees  on  various  kinds  of  soils,  and  have 
found  the  results  the  same,  though  perhaps  not  to 
so  great  a  degree,  as  with  citrus  trees  where  the 
surface  soil  has  been  removed. 

Deep  alluvial  soils  of  recent  deposit  would  doubt- 
less be  an  exception.  J.  H.  Reed. 
Riverside,  Cal. 

[These  facts  are  very  interesting  and  we  are  glad 
to  place  them  on  record.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  grading  and  leveling  and  planting  on  the  uncov- 
ered subsoils  can  be  successfully  done  in  California, 
as  it  cannot  be  done  in  humid  climates.  Wherever 
this  course  can  be  avoided  and  the  old  surface  re- 
tained, it  is  of  course  wise  to  take  that  course. — Ed.] 


Cost  and  Profit  on  Strawberries. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  your  request  that  I 
should  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  returns  for 
strawberry  growing  in  this  valley,  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  an  estimate  I  recently  prepared  for  the  Pajaronian. 
It  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  operating  a  straw- 
berry farm  of  twenty  acres  for  six  years.  The  state- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  other  growers,  and  they 
have  pronounced  it  a  conservative  estimate,  the 
totals  being  for  six  years  : 

Rent.  $30  per  acre  $2,400 

Water,  $15  per  acre   1,800 

Cheats,  2iW  at  $2  each   400 

Flume,  IN  per  acre   240 

Plan's.  18.0OU  at  $2  per  1000    36 

Plowing,  four  times,  $1.50  per  acre    130 

Grading,  118  per  acre   210 

Surveying.  It, 50  per  acre   30 

Tools   50 

House   75 

Sundries   100 

Hauling,  450d»ys,  $3  per  day   1,350 

Total  $6,811 

Average  yield,  80  chests  per  acre,  at  U  net  $9,600 

Cost   6  841 

Net  profit  $2,759 

This  statement  shows  a  profit  per  acre  for  the  six 
years  of  $459  83,  or  for  each  year  of  $22.99  per  acre. 

Explanatory  Notes. — All  the  strawberry  land  is  con- 
tracted to  Cdinese.  They  get  one-half  for  doing  all 
the  labor — that  is,  they  do  all  the  work  of  hoeing, 
planting,  picking  and  putting  on  the  wagon  for  one- 
half  of  the  net  proceeds.  The  estimate  made  by  me 
is  only  for  our  share  as  growers.  It  is  considered  a 
fair  contract.  You  will  see  that  the  item  of  $1  per 
chest  is  only  our  half.  The  net  profit  on  the  fruit  is 
$2.  We  pay  the  Chinese  one-half,  which  covers  the 
cost  of  picking  and  other  work. 

The  hauling  looks  as  though  it  was  too  high.  The 
season  lasts  about  150  days.  It  takes  a  team  one- 
half  day  to  attend  to  the  hauling,  which  makes  sev- 
enty-five days  in  each  year.  And  then  the  team 
often  goes  with  only  a  few  chests,  sometimes  only 
one  ;  so  you  see  why  the  hauling  comes  high. 

Perhaps  it  would  read  a  little  better  to  put  it  this 
way,  to  show  the  gross  returns  and  the  expenses  : 

Average  yield  per  acre  80  chests,  at  $2  net  $19,200 
Contract  for  labor,  planting,  hoeing,  pick- 
ing, etc  19,600 

Expense,  as  per  items  above   6,811 

Total  expense  $16,411 

Net  profit   2,758 


Watsonville. 


R.  W.  Eaton. 


Comments. — Commenting  on  the  estimate  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  editor  of  the  Pajaronian  says :  Mr. 
Eaton  keeps  a  close  account  of  his  berry  business, 
and  the  showing  he  makes  is  based  on  actual  results 
in  his  experience,  and  not  on  estimates.  It  shows 
that  strawberry  growing  is  not  a  very  profitable 
business— in  fact,  that  there  are  other  crops  which 
involve  less  of  labor  and  investment  and  which  as- 
sure better  profits." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  saddle  mare  which  I  have  been 
riding  steadily  for  some  months.  She  seemed  all  right  when 
I  turned  her  into  the  corral  at  the  beginning  of  holiday  week. 
On  Jan.  1st  I  began  riding  her  again,  but  she  did  not  move 
right  and  I  had  a  blacksmith  examine  her  feet,  etc.,  but  could 
discover  no  trouble.  On  Jan  2nd  in  the  evening  she  showed 
a  considerable  swelling  on  the  side  of  withers,  Just  above  the 
shoulder  blade,  very  sore  to  touch.  I  bathed  it  in  hot  water, 
then  with  witch  hazel  several  times,  and  let  her  rest  ten 
days.  The  swelling  quite  disappeared,  except  a  small  lump, 
the  size  of  a  bean.  On  Jan.  16th  I  rode  her  again,  but  at 
night  the  swelling  had  returned,  though  I  used  special  care 
not  to  let  the  saddle  touch  the  sore  spot,  which  is  just  ahead 
of  where  the  frout  of  saddle  comes.  I  again  bathed  as  before 
and  let  her  rest  and  now  the  swelling  and  soreness  have  dis- 
appeared. There  has  been  no  appearance  of  a  gathering,  no 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  though  the  bair  has  come  off  from  a  place 
as  large  as  a  half  dollar.  I  am  afraid  to  ride  her  again  for  fear 
of  further  mischief,  as  I  cannot  discover  any  cause  for  the 
trouble.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  probable  cause  and 
treatment  ;    \V.  R.  Johnson,  Merced. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  beginning  of  fistula  of  the 
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withers  due  to  a  bruise.  The  symptoms  are  per- 
fect. Apply  cold  water  blankets  for  several  days, 
after  which  apply  the  following  blister  over  a  surface 
of  five  square  inches:  Simple  cerate,  4  ounces; 
bin-iodide  mercury,  6  drachms;  powdered  Spanish 
fly,  2  drachms;  powdered  euphorbia,  J  drachm. 
Mix  and  rub  thoroughly  together.  After  four  days 
wash  and  grease.  Don't  use  for  at  least  thirty  days. 
If  it  swells  again,  advise  me. 

Liver  Disease  Suspected. 

To  the  Editor: — An  eight-year-old  mare  trembles  violently 
on  the  sides  of  shoulders  when  made  to  do  heavy  pulling;  is 
not  affected  by  trotting  in  light  wagon.  She  was  very  much 
run  down  some  months  ago  with  kidney  trouble,  but  seems  to 
have  recovered  from  that  after  being  treated  according  to 
advice  given  through  the  Rural  by  Dr.  Creely.  Is  her  present 
complaint  heart  disease,  and  can  it  be  cured  ?  — Wm.  G. 
Hewes,  Newhall. 

Examine  the  conjunctiva  (skin  surrounding  the 
eye)  to  see  whether  it  is  yellow  or  not.  I  suspect 
liver  disease.  Dr.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  and  Alfalfa  Growing. 


By  Frank  O.  Lee  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Hemet,  Riverside  County. 

Importance  of  Alfalfa  in  California. — I  believe 
alfalfa  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  products  of  the 
future.  Were  I  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  single  product  of  the  soil  would  probably 
assume  the  greatest  importance  in  our  State  within 
the  century,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  alfalfa.  As  a 
forage  plant  for  general  use,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
no  equal  in  value. 

This  may  be  said  not  only  in  regard  to  its  enor- 
mous productiveness,  but  also  with  reference  to  its 
excellency  as  a  feed,  particularly  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle. For  teams  doing  ordinary  work  on  a  farm,  and 
for  milch  cows,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  both  hay 
and  grain.  I  feed  no  grain  to  my  team,  and  they 
not  only  stand  work  well  but  keep  in  good  flesh. 
With  almost  perpetual  summer,  and  with  soil  spe- 
cially adapted  to  its  growth,  who  can  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  its  production  may  be  pushed  in  al- 
most every  part  of  our  State?  And  who,  in  imagina- 
tion even,  can  look  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  contemplate  the  vast  number 
of  profitable  dairies,  the  fat  beef  cattle  and  fine 
horses  raised  on  alfalfa? 

Suitable  Lands. — In  southern  Californ  alfalfa  will 
do  fairly  well  on  almost  any  land  suitable  for 
grain  growing  or  orchard  purposes,  where  water 
can  be  secured  in  abundance  for  irrigation.  As  a 
rule,  every  farmer  and  orchardist  who  has  such  land 
will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  at  least  grow  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  his  home  needs.  Alfalfa  thrives  best  in 
soils  containing  lime,  potash  and  magnesia.  It  does 
not  grow  well  in  soils  containing  an  excess  of  iron  or 
where  lime  is  wholly  absent. 

Feeding  Alfalfa. — Cut  for  hay  when  the  first 
flowers  appear.  If  cut  when  in  full  bloom  the  hay 
will  be  woody  and  less  nutritious.  Cut  for  seed 
when  the  middle  clusters  of  seed  pods  are  a  dark 
brown.  It  is  not  safe  to  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  on 
alfalfa,  as  they  are  liable  to  bloat  when  it  is  fed 
green.    Feed  the  hay,  or  practice  siloing. 

There  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way  of  growing  hogs 
than  to  pasture  them  on  alfalfa.  One  acre  will 
furnish  pasturage  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  hogs  per 
season.    There  is  no  better  hay  for  growing  stock. 

Alfalfa  is  not  a  complete  ration.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  feeding  it  with  corn  fodder,  wheat 
or  oat  straw. 

Alfalfa  hay  properly  cured  has  about  the  same 
value  as  red  clover  hay;  but  the  yield  is  much 
greater.  It  can  be  cut  from  three  to  seven  times  in 
a  season,  and  yields  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  or 
more  at  cutting. 

Preparing  Land  for  Alfalfa.— In  preparing  the 
land  for  seed,  burn  or  remove  all  weeds  and  rubbish 
from  the  surface  before  plowing.  Then  if  there  are 
small  mounds  or  hillocks  which  need  to  be  removed 
with  the  scraper,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  before 
plowing  the  whole  surface,  as  the  low  places  where 
the  dirt  should  be  dumped  may  then  be  readily  seen. 
Whatever  leveling  is  needed  should  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  location  of  irrigating  ditch.  It  is 
important  that  the  general  lay  of  the  land  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  either  by  employing  a  competent 
engineer  or  by  the  actual  running  of  water.  After 
the  ground  has  been  leveled  as  thorougly  as  possible 
with  the  scraper,  it  should  be  plowed  and  the  sur- 
face carefully  pulverized.  All  dead  furrows  should 
be  filled  and  some  suitable  instrument  used  to  make 
the  surface  level  and  smooth. 

A  piece  of  square  timber,  25  or  30  feet  long,  or  a 
railroad  iron,  with  a  team  at  each  end,  and  drawing 
it  sideways  over  the  land  will  level  the  surface  as 
well  or  better  than  any  other  contrivance  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  As  this  is  done  rapidly,  it  is  well 
to  go  over  the  land  two  or  three  times,  changing  the 
direction  each  time.  This  will  keep  the  ground  in 
fine  shape  for  irrigating,  providing  the  general  level 
has  been  found. 

For  convenience  and  economy  in  irrigating,  say  a 


ten  acre  plot  should  be  divided  into  sections  about 
40  feet  wide  and  length  of  field.  Let  slight  ridges 
form  the  sections  or  mark  the  divisions.  Grade 
separately  and  make  true  each  section  by  running 
the  water  over  it  before  the  seed  is  planted.  By 
forming  your  plot  of  land  in  this  way,  leaving  the 
ridges  to  form  the  divisions  of  the  sections  running 
in  opposite  direction  from  head  ditch  or  flume,  you 
avoid  having  any  ditches  to  cross  with  the  mower. 
You  can  mow  crosswise  of  the  ridges  any  size  strip 
you  wish  at  a  time. 

To  successfully  irrigate  a  plot  of  alfalfa  like  I  have 
described  would  require  a  100-inch  head  of  water. 
So  you  see  much  depends  upon  the  size  head  of 
water  you  are  able  to  get  and  how  you  prepare  your 
land.  If  you  can  get  but  a  50-inch  head,  make  the 
sections  a  little  narrower  and  count  on  running  the 
water  but  half  the  distance. 

Sowing  Alfalfa. — Sow  alone  without  any  nurse 
crop.  The  latter  is  often  just  as  harmful  as  the 
weeds.  Screen  alfalfa  seed  before  sowing  to  sepa- 
rate the  dodder  and  other  weeds  seeds.  Dodder  or 
love  vine  is  the  worst  enemy  of  alfalfa. 

The  amount  of  seed  sown  is  not  a  matter  of  sow- 
ing and  covering.  Fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  will  be  sufficient  for  a  good  hay  crop.  If 
properly  placed  in  the  soil,  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
of  seed  is  enough  if  sown  for  harvesting  seed. 

Flood  your  land  thoroughly,  so  as  to  make  it  solid 
and  firm;  then  harrow  till  you  have  a  fine  surface 
soil  or  seed  bed  about  2  inches  deep.  Sow  the 
seed  and  harrow  with  a  light  harrow. 

Treatment  of  the  Field. — When  the  young  alfalfa  is 
8  or  10  inches  high  it  should  be  irrigated  and  then 
mowed.  This  will  check  the  weeds  and  cause  the 
alfalfa  to  branch  and  grow  with  much  greater  vigor 
than  if  left  uncut. 

Through  the  first  season  the  ground  should  have  a 
good  flooding  after  each  cutting.  It  would  be  still 
better  if  irrigated  every  two  weeks  the  first  season. 
If  sown  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  (February,  I 
prefer),  the  first  season  iought  to  make  three  or 
four  tons  per  acre  if  properly  cared  for. 

Cutting  for  Hay. — The  cutting  must  be  done  at  the 
proper  time  and  the  curing  done  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. Sweet  scented  hay  is  a  term  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion. Hay  mowed  and  thinly  scattered  over  the 
ground  for  a  long  time,  or  until  badly  bleached  by 
sunshine  or  fog,  or  even  by  dew,  according  to  the  best 
writers,  will  not  be  green  or  sweet  smelling.  The 
object  is  not  to  dry  hay  so  it  will  keep,  by  much 
sunshine  and  exposure,  but  to  cure  it  by  slow  drying, 
causing  the  juices  to  thicken,  so  the  hay  will  not 
heat  when  in  bulk.  Such  hay  will  be  green,  odor- 
ous and  more  nutritious  and  heavier  than  over-dried 
hay. 

The  cereals  or  grain  mowed  when  in  the  milk,  or 
just  after  blooming,  and  never  later  than  the  early 
dough,  constitute  our  best  hay,  embracing  all  the 
valuable  qualities,  such  as  flavor,  fragrance,  green 
color,  weight,  rich  in  starch  and  sugar,  and  those 
qualities  contained  in  good  feed  for  animals.  As  to 
alfalfa,  which  after  blooming  contains  so  much 
cellulose  or  woody  fiber,  and  which  increases  so 
rapidly  at  this  time,  experience  has  proven  that  it 
should  be  mowed  just  before  or  at  the  time  of 
blooming. 

Points  on  nixed  Farming. 


By  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Woodland. 

The  Wheat  Regime. — Among  the  industries  of  the 
California  farmer,  wheat  culture  has  been  the  most 
important  and  the  best  paying  industry  he  has  had  ; 
for  in  the  beginning,  when  our  soil  was  new,  nature 
rewarded  him  with  bountiful  harvests,  wheat  yield- 
ing from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre  and  barley 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels — this  in  many 
cases  with  poor  cultivation.  As  soon  as  the  farmer 
found  he  could  ship  wheat  to  Liverpool  the  industry 
advanced  with  such  rapid  strides  that  the  cattle  and 
sheep  men  were  driven  to  the  hills  and  the  sagebrush 
lands  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Wheat  at  this  time 
brought  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  cental,  and  soon  our 
great  valleys  were  filled  with  large  grain  ranches 
and  the  farmers  were  rapidly  making  money.  Then 
the  Argentine  Republic  found  that  they  could  raise 
wheat,  and  with  their  cheap  Portuguese  and  Italian 
labor  could  raise  it  with  little  expense.  Then  Eng- 
land spent  between  six  and  seven  hundred  millions 
to  develop  a  country  where  she  could  produce  her 
own  wheat  and  cotton,  and  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
India,  tilled  by  the  cheapest  of  labor,  came  into  com- 
petition with  California.  Then  Russia,  owning  one- 
sixth  of  the  world,  came  with  her  immense  wheat 
fields,  and  now  that  she  is  building  her  trans- 
Siberian  railway  she  is  opening  up  still  greater 
fields.  Australia  has,  also,  her  great  fields  of  grain. 
Argentine  has  brought  our  improvements  to  farm 
her  lands,  and  the  California  farmer  cannot  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  these  countries,  for  all  have 
the  cheapest  of  labor  except  Australia.  Then  in  all 
these  countries  except  Australia  their  cheap  labor  ;s 
paid  in  cheap  silver,  so  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 
steadily  dropped  until  in  1894  it  touched  bottom  at 
65  cents  per  cental,  which  is  far  below  the  cost  of 


production.  In  1896  and  1897,  owing  to  the  famine 
in  India,  short  crops  in  Argentine  and  Australia, 
and  the  Leiter  millions,  wheat  returned  to  its  old- 
time  prices  and  paid  the  wheat  grower  well.  We 
cannot  look,  however,  for  such  prices  unless  in  case 
of  another  famine  year,  but  even  then  look  at  the 
great  milling  trusts  in  the  great  Northwest,  princi- 
pally owned  by  British  capital,  which  will  help  to 
keep  wheat  at  a  very  low  price.  Then,  too,  the  con- 
stant cropping  has  exhausted,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  soil  of  even  our  fertile  valleys,  and  the  farmer 
is  forced  to  look  about  him  for  other  means  of  utiliz- 
ing his  land. 

Beginnings  With  Fruit.— With  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  the  fruit  industry  came 
to  the  front.  Mr.  Hoppin  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
county  to  try  to  raise  fruit;  Mr.  Wolfskill  was  the 
first.  The  neighbors  laughed  and  told  him  he  could 
not  succeed  without  irrigation,  but  he  kept  on  his 
way  and  in  a  few  years  had  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit,  and  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  there  are  very  fair  peaches,  nectarines,  apri- 
cots and  other  fruits  in  the  old  orchard.  Now  the 
fruit  farms  dot  Yolo  county  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

The  Importance  of  Alfalfa. — Then  came  the  experi- 
ment in  alfalfa.  Our  farmers  were  sure  it  could  not 
be  raised  without  water.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Hoppin 
was  a  pioneer.  Notwithstanding  the  smiles  of  his 
neighbors,  he  put  out  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  and  the 
results  justified  his  anticipations.  The  past  dry 
year  has  proven  that  alfalfa  can  be  depended  upon, 
even  in  dry  years.  Last  spring,  owing  to  our  bare 
fields,  the  stock  had  to  be  turned  into  our  alfalfa 
field  and  stayed  there  until  the  middle  of  June.  Then 
a  crop  of  about  two  tons  to  the  acre  was  cut,  a  sec- 
ond crop  of  about  one  ton,  and  the  stock  returned 
to  the  field.  One  of  our  neighbors  this  year  has  cut 
six  crops,  so  do  not  think  that  alfalfa  must  have 
water.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
soil. 

To  Refresh  Wheat  Lands. — In  addition  to  the  value 
of  alfalfa  for  hay  and  feed,  it  should  always  be  raised 
in  connection  with  wheat.  We  think  land  should  not 
stay  in  alfalfa  over  five  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  have  the  land  restored  to  its  original  fer- 
tility. Mr.  Hoppin  has  raised  eighty  and  ninety 
bushels  of  barley  on  clover  land  for  two  consecutive 
years,  then  sixty  bushels  of  wheat.  It  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  raisins  can  be  successfully  raised 
on  unirrigated  land  and  are  better  flavored  than 
those  raised  with  water. 

A  Broader  Policy. — Yet  many  in  our  county  still 
cling  to  grain  alone,  and  when  a  year  comes  like  1894 
or  1898  they  go  to  the  banks  and  a  mortgage  is 
started.  Our  fruit  men  cling  to  fruit  alone.  They 
buy  their  hay,  their  meat,  butter  and  eggs,  and  a 
year  comes  like  1898  and  they  go  to  the  bank  for 
help,  and  a  mortgage  is  started.  The  successful 
farmer  is  the  one  who  makes  his  farm  produce  what 
he  uses,  and  has  such  a  variety  of  crops  he  is  sure  at 
least  of  a  living  even  in  a  dry  year.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  not  be.  Let  the  grain  farmer 
cling  to  his  grain;  buy  his  butter  or  go  without;  buy 
his  fruit,  his  vegetables,  his  meat,  but  let  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  make  money  have  our  farms  do  their 
best  for  us.  Let  us  raise  wheat  if  we  wish,  but  let 
us  also  raise  alfalfa,  cattle,  hogs,  fruit,  raisins  and 
poultry. 

About  Cows. — Put  good  cows  on  your  alfalfa.  Don't 
have  Jerseys;  let  the  town  people  have  them,  but  do 
you  have  good  milk  Durhams  or  Holsteins.  At  the 
Omaha  exposition  there  was  a  herd  of  ten-year-old 
steers  from  the  Iowa  agricultural  farm  that  took  the 
premium  over  all  others.  Their  mothers  had  netted 
that  State  from  $25  to  $50  per  cow  in  butter.  These 
are  the  cows  for  the  farm,  and  if  Iowa  with  its  five 
months  of  zero  weather  can  make  such  a  record, 
what  can  we  not  do  with  our  climate  and  nutritious 
grasses  ?  Do  not,  however,  have  a  cow  that  will 
make  less  than  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  and 
aim  higher  than  that.  I  know  butter  means  hard 
work,  but  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  golden 
rolls,  and  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  golden  re- 
turns, for  there  is  always  a  market  for  good  butter. 
Every  dairy  of  from  six  to  eight  cows  should  have 
its  own  separator.  You  not  only  get  a  larger  per- 
centage of  cream,  but  the  north  winds  of  summer 
and  dampness  and  frosts  of  winter  are  not  the  bug- 
bears they  are  now.  I  believe,  even  with  a  cream- 
ery near  by,  it  would  pay  one  to  have  a  separator  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  warm  milk  for  the  calves. 

Swi7ic. — In  connection  with  the  cows  we  should 
keep  good  swine.  There  is  no  economy  in  the  razor- 
backed gaunt  hogs  we  see  on  some  of  the  farms.  It 
costs  more  to  keep  them  than  the  well  bred  ones, 
and  they  do  not  pay  half  that  the  thoroughbred  ones 
do.  - 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  for  Home  Use. — Then,  friends, 
have  you  fruit,  at  least  for  your  own  use,  even  if  you 
do  not  sell  any.  Oae  tree  of  each  variety  of  fruit 
will  give  you  all  you  can  use  in  a  good-sized  family, 
not  only  fresh,  but  canned  and  dried.  Have  at  least 
early  vegetables.  It  is  very  little  trouble  and  will 
repay  one  in  the  pleasure  of  the  freshly  gathered 
vegetables.  Personally,  I  have  great  faith  in  raisins. 
The  large  raisins  I  know  but  little  of,  as  we  only 
raise  enough  for  our  own  use,  but  I  do  know  the  Sul- 
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tanas  pay.  They  can  be  harvested  when  there  is 
little  danger  of  rain;  they  are  harvested  quickly, 
easily  and  with  trifling  expense,  and  they  pay  even 
at  3  cents,  but  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  larger  price. 

Poultry.—  Your  poultry  yard  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. In  the  days  of  incubators  and  brooders, 
when  you  can  batch  as  many  chickens  as  you  wish  at 
any  time,  and  have  your  brooder  bouse,  which  is 
very  inexpensive,  you  can  raise  several  hundred 
fowls  at  a  small  output  of  time  and  money.  Here 
again,  don't  have  mongrels.  Select  any  thorough- 
bred strain  you  prefer,  and  see  if  your  well-filled  egg 
basket  is  not  a  paying  pleasure.  Raise  your  own 
meat.  K^ep  the  best  of  swine,  cows  and  poultry, 
and  see  if  the  mortgage  does  not  disappear  and 
money  be  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  Home  on  the  Farm. — Our  Yolo  county  soil  is  of 
the  best,  and  it  onlv  remains  for  you  to  draw  from  it 
that  which  will  bring  to  you  your  pleasant  hours, 
your  well-filled  libraries  and  the  education  of  your 
children.  Let  those  who  will  go  to  the  town,  but  do 
you  stay  by  the  farm  with  its  green  fields,  its  or- 
chard, vineyard,  well-kept  animals  and  pleasant, 
cultured  borne. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Santa  Clara  Co-operative  Associations. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Capt  H.  A.  Brainard  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Jose. 

The  West  Sue  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  the  Camp- 
bell Fruit  Un'on,  the  Berryessa  Fruit  Union,  the 
Willow  Glen  Fruit  Union  and  the  East  Side  Fruit 
Uuion  were  organized  for  co  operative  work  in  dry- 
ing and  selling  fruit.  These  were  organized  first  as 
corporations  in  order  to  simplify  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing property  and  regular  rules  for  work  in  which  the 
co  operative  plan  was  closely  followed.  We  believe 
these  rules  are  not  identical  in  all  points.  In  some 
of  them  the  fresh  fruit  is  graded  and  the  grower 
given  credit  for  such  an  amount  and  grade  of  fresh 
fruit.  In  others,  each  contributor's  fruit  is  kept 
separate  umil  cured  and  graded  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diff  rent  ratio  of  shrinkage  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  different  locations.  When  we  first  began 
to  examine  into  this  rate  we  found  that  prunes 
varied  from  4  m  1  in  the  sediment  soils  of  the  cen- 
tral valley  to  2J  to  1  on  the  warm  slopes  of  Sara- 
toga. This  ratio  has  been  growing  smaller,  owing 
partly  to  the  riper  condition  in  which  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  partly  to  greater  perfection  in  the  art 
of  curing,  so  that  we  now  have  several  well  authen- 
ticated instances  where  the  ratio  is  less  than  2  to  1. 

Co  operative  Production  — This  co  operation  in  dry- 
ing has  proved  very  successful  with  all  classes  of 
fruit.  It  saved  the  grower  a  large  investment  in 
trays,  dippers,  graders  and  other  appliances  and 
material.  To  dry  1000  tons  or  more  of  prunes  in  a 
co-operative  dryer  requires  a  much  less  expense  for 
the  material  we  have  named  than  to  dry  an  equal 
amount  in  the  various  home  orchards,  probably  a 
saving  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent  in  travs  and  50  to 
60  per  cent  in  dippers,  graders,  etc.  The  fruit  be- 
ing all  treated  in  the  same  manner  comes  out  almost 
exactly  uniform  in  quality  and  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  cured  at  a  less  expense  per  ton  than  in  the 
individual  orchards,  except  in  cases  where  the 
grower  can  utilize  to  better  advantage  the  help  of 
his  own  family  in  preparing  it,  and  in  many  cases 
this  help  may  be  transferred  to  the  dryer  at  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  with  an  ultimate  result  not 
much  different.  The  advantages  of  having  a  large 
amount  of  fruit  of  uniform  quality  all  in  a  body  were 
as  great  as  had  been  previously  the  case  with  the 
professional  drying  establishments. 

Co  operative  Selling. — The  success  of  the  co  opera- 
tive dryers  make  it  very  desirable  for  further  exten- 
sion of  the  plan,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  sell- 
ing. To  meet  this  desire  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Ex- 
change was  organized  as  a  corporation,  to  hold  the 
necessary  property,  and  operating  under  co-opera- 
tion rules  and  plans.  This  organization  has  built  a 
warehouse  and  provided  grading  and  processing  ma- 
chinery, and  has  doubled  its  capacity  since  its  in- 
auguration. This  exchange  receives  the  fruit  of 
members  after  it  is  cured,  grades  and  classifies  it 
according  to  standards  adopted  by  itself,  and  these 
have  become  the  standards  of  the  United  States, 
with  which  all  cured  fruits  are  compared.  Each 
contributor  receives  credit  for  the  fruit  according  to 
grade.  Some  special  plans  are  afforded  to  indi- 
viduals on  request,  but  generally  the  grade  of  the 
exchange  is  accepted  and  the  fruit  goes  into  the 
common  stock.  It  was  expected  that  the  several 
fruit  unions  would  become  members,  and  all  sales  be 
made  through  the  exchange,  but  this  has  not  oc- 
curred, and  the  fruit  is  still  further  centralized,  so 
far  as  the  selling  is  concerned,  in  a  dried  fruit 
agency,  but  even  this  fails  to  secure  all  of  the  co- 
operative establishments  to  handle  as  a  unit. 

Beiufits  and  Drawbacks. — The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  method  of  curing  and  marketing 
fruit  have  been  casually  mentioned  as  we  have 
passed  along.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late. The  drawbacks  in  some  cases  were  serious,  at 
lea^t  in  the  eyes  of  individuals,  and  many  times  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  very  prominent  growers  from  en- 


tering into  a  co-operative  arrangement.  Among  the 
objjctions  is  the  handling  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of 
prunes  the  handling  of  the  fresh  fruit  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  cured 
fruit,  and  must  be  done  with  more  care.  With  apri 
cots  and  peaches  this  increases  to  about  five  and 
one-half  times,  with  a  still  increased  proportion  of 
care.  This  item  of  hauling  alone  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  so  great  as  to  overbalance  the  benefits 
to  be  secured  at  the  co-operative  dryer,  and  parties 
have  not  joined  the  movement.  The  item  of  family 
labor  has  in  some  cases  had  its  weight  with  others. 

Opposition. — Another  cause  which  has  much  im- 
peded the  general  adoption  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple was  the  extreme  jealousy  and  active,  deter- 
mined and  sometimes  unscrupulous  opposition  of 
speculative  buyers  and  commission  men.  Under  the 
old  system  the  accumulation  of  stock,  which  the 
large  buyer  was  glad  to  see  and  deal  with,  was  made 
in  the  commission  houses.  The  accumulation  of 
stocks  and  direct  sales  to  large  buyers  by  the  co- 
operative establishments  was  a  serious  detraction 
from  the  business  of  the  commission  houses  and 
speculative  buyers,  and  they  have  not  been  disposed 
to  surrender  it  without  the  most  determined  strug- 
gle. It  seems  almost  that  the  opposition  is  co-oper- 
ating to  destroy  the  co-operation  of  the  producers. 
It  has  not  been  destroyed;  it  will  not  be  destroyed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Good  Times  in   the   Upper   Salinas  Valley. 


To  the  Editor: — "But  yesterday  the  word  of 
Cse->ar  might  have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now 
none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence."  So  with  the 
pessimistic  prophet  of  continued  drouth.  Jupiter 
Pluvius,  most  puissant  of  the  gods,  has  mightily  con- 
founded him,  and  he  has  gone  to  hide  his  diminished 
head  in  seclusion,  or  else,  with  shameless  front, 
strives  vainly  with  lame  argument  to  convince  his 
incredulous  neighbors  that  he  "felt  confident  all 
along  that  the  rain  was  bound  to  come,  because  a 
second  dry  season  was  a  physical  impossibility,  such 
a  thing  being  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  State." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  overwhelming  fact  in  evi- 
dence is  over  4  inches  of  rain  for  the  first  half  of 
this  month,  a  glorious,  soaking,  soul  -  satisfying 
downpour — fitting  termination  to  the  long  drouth 
and  a  pregnant  promise  of  future  plenty. 

The  upper  Salinas  valley,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  voices  an  inarticulate  hymn  of  rejoicing-  The 
plow  once  more  turns  merrily  the  furrow,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  seeder  is  music  to  the  ear. 

The  Outlook. — Prospects  in  this  section  are  now 
as  bright  as  a  month  ago  they  were  gloomy.  A 
large  acreage  plowed  last  season,  but  not  cropped 
on  account  of  the  drouth,  and  therefore  practically 
equivalent  to  summer-fallow,  was  sown  dry.  This 
grain  is  up  and  promises  a  fine  yield,  with  ordinary 
spring  rains.  Meanwhile  plowing  and  seeding  are 
being  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  without 
doubt  the  total  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  this  sec- 
tion will  be  large.  A  general  feeling  of  confidence 
has  succeeded  to  the  depression — almost  despair — 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  all  now  look  forward 
hopefully  to  a  prosperous  year. 

The  mild  weather  is  helping  the  growth  of  green 
feed  wonderfully,  and  ere  long  the  poor,  patient,  suf- 
fering stock,  which  most  of  all  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  dry  season,  will  be  reveling  in  luscious  mouth- 
fuls  of  succulent  grass.  Hay  distributed  by  the 
relief  committee  has  helped  the  most  pressing  cases 
of  need.  Another  distribution  is  expected  to  tide 
over  until  green  feed  is  available. 

Lessons  of  the  Drouth. — Let  us  say  again  with  all 
the  heart  that  is  in  us,  the  drouth  is  over,  and  smil- 
ing plenty  once  more  walks  abroad  among  the  fields. 
But  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  let  us  not  forget  that 
as  drouths  have  been,  so  will  they  be  again,  and  let 
us  not  fail  to  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  dry 
season. 

Let  us — farmers,  all — resolve  that  never  again 
will  we  burn  our  straw,  at  least  not  until  the  follow- 
ing season  has  fully  declared  itself  and  the  next 
year's  feed  is  fairly  in  view.  How  many  during  the 
past  year  must  have  bitterly  regretted  the  straw  to 
which  the  match  was  so  thoughtlessly  applied  in  the 
fall  of  1897  !  Had  that  straw  been  stacked  at  slight 
expense,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  relief 
committees  distributing  bay  to  keep  alive  the  stock 
upon  which  depends  the  workings  of  the  farm  and 
the  livelihood  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  There 
would  have  been  feed  enough  and  to  spare,  as  was 
abundantly  evidenced  in  this  neighborhood  by  the 
few  fortunate  men  who  were  foresighted  enough  to 
stack  and  preserve  their  straw.  One  such  prudent 
farmer  is  reported  to  have  cleared  $700  from  sale  of 
straw  which  cost  him  only  $50  to  put  up,  besides 
having  plenty  for  his  own  stock. 

Seed  Supplies. — Another  precaution,  no  less  im- 
portant, is  the  keeping  in  hand  of  a  year's  seed 
ahead.  The  grain  farmer  lacking  seed  and  feed  is 
in  the  position  of  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks.  Unless 
he  has  money  in  the  bank  wherewith  to  furnish  him- 
self, he  is  forced  to  wait  upon  others,  who  on  their 
part  in  doubtful  years  are  compelled  for  their  own 
safety  to  hesitate  and  reckon  carefully  the  chances 


of  the  season  before  making  advances.  Never  was 
this  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  present  season, 
before  the  belated  rains  relieved  the  tension. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  his  own  seed 
and  feed  provided  ahead  can  go  right  on  putting  in 
his  crop  in  good  time,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  whatever  the  season  may  bring.  He  takes  only 
the  ordinary  chances  of  the  weather,  to  which  all 
alike  are  subject,  but  is  free  from  the  handicap  laid 
on  the  man  who  has  left  himself  dependent  on  others 
for  his  seed. 

It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  every  farmer  to 
free  himself  from  this  handicap  by  reserving  from 
his  first  good  crop  (this  year,  we  hope  1)  enough  seed 
wheat  for  two  years — one  year's  supply  to  put  in 
the  following  crop,  the  other  to  be  held  in  reserve  in 
case  that  crop  should  prove  a  failure.  Should  he 
desire  the  unquestionable  advantage  of  a  change  of 
seed,  he  can  haul  the  reserved  portion  to  the  ware- 
house, along  with  the  bulk  of  his  crop,  and  arrange 
to  have  it  exchanged  for  seed  of  another  variety,  or 
from  some  other  locality,  as  he  may  desire.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  two  years'  seed  should  be 
held  in  band,  free  from  any  incumbrance.  Those 
who  have  good  granaries  on  their  ranches  can  haul 
the  seed  home  (if  exchanged  for  new)  on  return  trips 
from  the  warehouse.  Otherwise  they  can  leave  it 
in  the  warehouse  for  safe  keeping,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  prepay  the  storage  while  the  money  is  in 
hand  from  the  crop  just  disposed  of. 

Only  once  will  it  be  necessary  to  keep  out  two 
years'  seed  in  order  to  get  the  start  of  a  year's  sup- 
ply ahead.  Thereafter  the  reserving  of  one  year's 
supply  from  each  crop  will  keep  him  independent, 
except  in  case  a  crop  failure  necessitates  the  use  of 
the  reserve  provided  against  just  such  an  emergency, 
when,  of  course,  the  process  must  be  repeated. 

Advantage,  of  Diversity. — The  oft  reiterated  moral 
of  "putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket"  might  also 
be  urged  here  in  favor  of  farming  diversified  at  least 
to  a  small  extent.  Every  grain  farmer  should  at 
least  carry  a  few  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  In  ordinary 
seasons  he  will  never  miss  their  feed,  but  will  find 
them  a  comfortable  source  of  profit.  And  if  he  will 
plant  odd  corners  and  waste  places  on  the  farm  with 
drouth-resisting  forage  plants,  such  as  the  Austra- 
lian salt  bush,  which  experience  has  shown  will  make 
a  good  growth  of  fodder  in  the  driest  of  seasons,  the 
occasional  year  of  drouth  will  lose  most  of  its  ter- 
rors, for  his  cattle  will  secure  him  against  want. 
Prudent  afrmers  here  and  there  already  practice 
these  methods  of  insuring  themselves  against  crop 
failures,  and  such  farmers  are  never  found  in  dis- 
tress. It  rests  with  every  grain  farmer  to  place 
himself  in  their  position  of  independence. 

Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1899.    J.  H.  Barber. 


Agricultural  Exports. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  the  largest 
beneficiaries  of  the  marvelous  export  trade  of  the 
ytar  just  ended.  More  than  $850,000,000  worth  of 
the  year's  exports  were  the  products  of  the  farm. 
Breadstuffs,  cotton,  provisions,  live  animals,  tobacco 
and  fruits  supplied  the  great  bulk  of  the  $850,000,000 
worth  of  their  products  which  went  abroad  during 
the  year,  breadstuffs  being  the  largest  in  value,  cot- 
ton second,  provisions  third,  animals  fourth  and 
tobacco  fifth.  In  no  earlier  year  in  our  history  has 
the  exportation  of  products  of  agriculture  been  as 
large,  the  total  for  the  year  surpassing  by  more 
than  $100,000,000  that  of  the  great  export  years 
1891  and  1892.  Both  in  quantities  and  prices  re- 
ceived the  exportations  of  farm  productions  have 
been  unusually  large,  and  this  relates  to  nearly 
every  class  of  articles  exported.  On  breadstuffs 
alone  the  exports  of  the  year  were  $65,000,000  greater 
than  those  of  1897,  and  were  more  than  double  in 
value  those  of  1895.  Of  provisions,  the  year's  ex- 
ports were  nearly  $25,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of 
last  year,  while  cotton  exports  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  of  1897  and  1895,  but  slightly  below 
those  of  1896. 

Besides  these  great  classes,  the  smaller  items  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  hay,  hops,  seeds,  vegetables,  oil- 
cake and  vegetable  oils,  eggs,  feathers,  and  many 
other  articles  of  this  class  added  to  the  receipts  for 
agricultural  articles  exported,  bringing  the  grand 
total  up  to  more  than  $850  000,000.  against  $730,- 
000  000  in  1897,  $665,000,000  in  1896,  and  $546,000,- 
000,000  in  1895. 


To  Relieve  the  Farmer. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Sacramento  to  the  Call  that 
on  Tuesday  Senator  Sims  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Sonoma  County  Grange  asking  that 
all  farm  property  be  exempted  from  taxation.  The 
resolution  created  considerable  merriment.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  legitimate  industries  of  our  State  and  na- 
tion: and,  .**..''. 

Whereas.  Agriculture  is  languishing  under  the  grievous  burden 
of  taxation;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  now  in  session  is  being  flooded  with 
petitions  looking  to  the  exemption  of  other  classes  of  property  from 
taxaton.  the  eflect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  taxation  on 
!  agriculture,  now  therefore  be  it 

!  Ileno  ved.  By  the  Sonoma  County  Grange  that  the  Legislature  be 
hereby  petitioned  to  submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment exempting  all  farms  from  taxation. 

I     The  petition  was  ordered  printed  in  the  journal. 
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Alameda. 

Contract  to  Cultivate  Hop  Fields.— Oak- 
land Enquirer,  Jan.  26:  A  contract  between 
the  Pleasanton  Hop  Company  and  the  Sum 
Ling  Company  has  been  recorded,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  agrees  to 
furnish  all  the  men  required  to  tend,  raise 
and  care  for  all  the  hops  of  the  company. 
Everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  Chinese  as 
soon  as  necessary  and  the  work  is  to  be  kept 
up  until  the  harvest  next  August.  The  con- 
tract is  very  explicit.  The  laborers  have  "  to 
cut  and  save  all  extra  roots,  to  place  from 
three  to  five  roots  in  every  missing  hill,  press- 
ing the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots  planted, 
picking  out  all  grass  and  weeds  and  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  fine  loam,  free  from  all 
clods,  and  to  cover  and  uncover  hills  as  often 
the  hop  company  shall  desire."  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  Chinese  must  gather  up  all 
stakes  and  tie  up  all  strings  in  the  trellis, 
"must  put  six  men  on  the  top  of  a  wagon  to 
tie  strings  and  also  sufficient  men  on  the 
ground  below  to  keep  all  strings  tied  at  the 
bottom  as  fast  as  they  are  tied  at  the  top.'' 
The  contract  concludes :  "  All  the  work  to  be 
done  in  a  farmlike  manner,  under  the  control 
of  the  company,  and  if  it  should  deem  the 
work  is  not  done  properly,  either  in  a  farm- 
like manner  or  with  sufficient  force,  it  may 
put  other  men  to  work  and  deduct  the  cost 
due  the  Chinese  under  this  contract."  For 
this  labor,  extending  from  spring  to  Septem- 
ber, or  until  the  hops  are  ready  to  be  har- 
vested, the  company  agrees  to  pay  $15  an 
acre.  There  are  1000  hills  to  the  acre  and 
each  hill  averages  four  roots. 

Butte. 

No  Danger  of  High  Water.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister: A  number  of  exchanges  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  a  flood  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, provided  a  warm  rain  should  come.  One 
who  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Sierras  knows  that  the  extreme  danger  of 
high  water  is  when  the  snow  is  only  2  or  3 
feet  deep.  When  the  snow  is  8  or  10  feet 
deep  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  enough 
rain  falling  to  melt  the  snow.  This  snow 
when  shallow,  or  under  3  feet,  will  hold  an 
immense  quantity  of  water,  but  after  a  time 
the  rain  reaches  through  to  the  bottom  and 
the  snow  slides  off  into  the  stream  in  huge 
pieces,  covering  an  acre  at  a  time.  When  the 
snow  is  as  deep  as  it  is  now  no  amount  of  rain 
will  melt  it  off  so  as  to  have  the  extreme  high 
water. 

Kern. 

Outlook  for  Grain.  —  Bakersfield  Echo, 
Jan.  26:  In  the  Rockpile  and  Sandcut  coun- 
try, 20,000  acres  seeded  to  wheat  are  up  and 
looking  fine.  "The  soil  is  moist  down  about 
20  inches,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  growers  in  that  locality.  "The 
outlook  for  a  good  yield  was  never  better,  but 
more  rain  will  be  needed.  That  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  dry-land  farming  sections  in 
the  county  and  it  has  to  be  exceedingly  dry  if 
some  grain  is  not  produced. 

Lassen. 

Flourishing  Creamery. — Susanville  Mail: 
The  Diamond  Mountain  Creamery  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  sale  of  creamery  butter  last  month 
netted  the  patrons  27  cents  a  pound.  Under 
these  conditions  many  farmers  are  increasing 
the  capacity  of  their  dairies  and  many  others 
who  have  not  taken  milk  to  the  creamery  be- 
fore are  now  doing  so. 

Monterey. 

Remedy  for  Bloat. — Salinas  Index:  One  of 
our  most  successful  stock  raisers,  J.  J.  Heb- 
bron,  manager  of  the  P.  I.  Co.'s  Laurelles 
ranch  on  the  Carmel,  takes  a  piece  of  wood, 
2y%  or  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long, 
and  attaches  to  it  a  halter  the  same  as  a  bit 
on  a  horse's  bridle.  The  round  piece  of  wood 
is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal  and  fast- 
ened to  the  halter,  or,  in  lieu  of  a  halter,  to 
the  horns,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
animal  will  find  relief  and  the  bloat  disap- 
pears. The  stick  keeps  the  mouth  open,  per- 
mitting a  free  escape  of  the  gases.  Mr.  Heb- 
bron  feeds  alfalfa  very  extensively  and  keeps 
a  number  of  these  simple  contrivances  hang- 
ing in  the  corral  for  immediate  use  when 
needed. 

San  Benito. 

Paying  Cows. — Hollister  Advance :  The 
product  of  twenty-two  cows  netted  Gustav 
Brown  last  month  $170.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  dairying,  and  this  year  has  added  a  large 
tract  to  his  alfalfa  acreage.  Recently  he  in- 
stalled a  pumping  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
1000  gallons  a  minute,  by  which  he  can  irri- 
gate all  of  his  orchard  and  alfalfa. 

San  Bernardino. 
Estimate  of  the  Orange  Crop.— Redlands 
Citrograph,  Jan.  28:    As  orange  picking  and 
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packing  progresses,  we  become  more  of  the 
opinion  that  our  early  estimate  of  the  orange 
crop— 10,000  carloads— was  too  high.  We  are 
now  of  the  opinion  that  8500  will  come  pretty 
near  the  mark.  The  constant  succession  of 
north  winds  will  make  more  culls  than  usual, 
and  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  off  sizes 
— ensmalled  by  the  dry  season  of  last  year. 
The  crop  of  fancys  will  not  be  one-half  that  of 
last  year. 

Irrigation  Company  Incorporated.— Red- 
lands  Citrograph,  Jan.  28:  Articles  of  incor- 
poration were  filed  for  the  Mound  City  Valley 
Land  &  Irrigation  Co.  The  directors  are 
Charles  Morris,  W.  D.  Enor,  Lewis  S.  Davis, 
E.  D.  Meissner  and  Robert  Robertson. 

Orange  Labels.— Redlands  Facts:  The  mat- 
ter of  labeling  the  different  brands  or  grades 
of  oranges  put  out  by  the  different  packers 
has  become  of  considerable  interest.  Eastern 
market  quotations  are  made  upon  brands,  and 
not  on  the  name  of  the  packer.  The  history  of 
the  lithographed  label  is  a  brief  one,  dating 
from  about  1889.  Prior  to  that  time  the  name 
or  brand  or  trademark  was  stamped  directly 
upon  the  box.  In  this  way  Griffin  &  Skelly 
had  the  Diamond  brand  stamped  upon  the  box 
at  Riverside.  Boyd  &  Devine  and  Earl  were 
also  packing  under  brands  or  trademarks 
stamped  upon  the  box,  the  former  having  the 
Sunbeam  brand  and  the  latter  the  trademark 
consisting  of  the  red  flag  with  his  name  upon 
it  in  white  letters,  as  it  still  appears  upon  all 
his  labels,  boxes,  cars  and  packing  houses. 
Probably  the  first  lithographed  paper  label  to 
be  copyrighted  and  used  upon  orange  boxes 
was  the  Rose  brand,  which  was  gotten  out  by 
the  Haight  Fruit  Co.,  and  used  later  in  pack- 
ing for  the  Redlands  Orange  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, and  still  used  by  the  association  for 
packing  the  extra  fancy  oranges,  it  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Haight  Fruit  Co.  when 
the  association  built  its  new  packing  bouse. 
About  the  same  time,  however,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  got  out  the  Sunflower  brand,  still  used 
for  packing  the  extra  fancy  oranges  of  that 
firm. 

San  Diego. 

New  Milling  Machinery .— Escondido  Ad- 
vocate, Jan.  27 :  C.  B.  Churchill  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Escondido  mills,  have  just 
finished  setting  up  about  $1500  worth  of  new 
machinery  in  their  mill,  and  now  have  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  mills  in 
southern  California.  The  improvements  con- 
sist of  a  universal  bolter,  one  of  the  latest  of 
modern  mill  improvements,  new  purifiers  and 
dust-collectors  and  two  middling  burrs. 

Santa  Clara. 

Favorable  Weather  for  Orchard  Work. 
—San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  30:  The  Campbell 
correspondent  writes  that  the  weather  has 
been  very  favorable  for  orchard  work  the  past 
week  and  the  land  is  in  fine  condition  for  plow- 
ing. The  rich,  mellow  soil  that  is  now  being 
turned  in  this  valley  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
the  ordinary  farmer.  Some  orchards  have 
been  prepared  for  irrigation,  while  others  will 
continue  to  cultivate  and  stir  the  soil  until 
rain  shall  fall  again. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance. — Mercury,  Jan.  29 : 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  mutual  in- 
surane  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  Major  Coulter 
reported  a  form  of  articles  of  incorporation 
and  declarations.  The  documents  are  to  be 
filed  with  State  Insurance  Commissioner  A. 
J.  Clunie.  The  form  as  reported  was  adopted. 
The  organization  is  to  be  effected  under  the 
State  law  that  was  passed  April  1,  1897. 
Subscription  lists  have  been  prepared  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  members  and  take 
out  insurance.  The  lists  are  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Belle  McCuaig,  secretary  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Club.  Only  rural  property  can  be  in- 
sured by  the  company,  the  extent  of  any  risk 
being  limited  to  $4500. 

Changing  Varieties.—  Pacific  Tree  and  Vine, 
Jan  21 :  We  learn  of  many  blocks  of  Robe  de 
Sergeant  and  Tragedy  prunes  listed  for  grub- 
bing or  grafting,  as  these  do  not  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Santa  Clara 
valley.  The  Robes  do  not  bear  well,  and  the 
Tragedy  coming  two  weeks  later  here  than  at 
Vacaville  or  Newcastle,  the  cream  of  the 
market  for  fresh  shipping  fruit  is  not  obtained. 
Egg  plums  are  many  of  them  doomed  to 
grafting. 

Santa  Crnz. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
Jan.  26:  Nine  cars  of  apples  were  shipped  to 
Eastern  points  during  last  week.  The  total 
fruit  shipments  for  the  season  to  date  are  as 
follows:  Strawberries,  56,398  chests;  rasp- 
berries, 671;  blackberries,  4108;  cherries  (to 
July  1st),  25  256  boxes;  apples,  616,122;  other 
fruits,  75.446. 

Many  Small  Apples.— Many  of  the  packing 
bouses  have  large  quantities  of  five-tier  stock 
on  hand,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  four- tier  apples. 
The  latter  will  be  marketed,  but  the  demand 


for  the  small  stock  is  limited,  and  prices  leave 
but  a  small  margin  for  the  packer.  With  ju- 
dicious thinning  the  production  of  small  apples 
could  be  largely  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
fruit  would  be  benefited.  In  many  orchards 
last  year  the  trees  were  far  too  heavily 
loaded. 

Solano. 

North  Wind  a  Benefit. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter, Jan.  28:  John  Lewis  reports  the  en- 
tire Maine  Prairie  district  to  be  in  a  most 
promising  condition  and  likely  to  turn  out  the 
biggest  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  known. 
Both  winter-sown  and  summer-fallowed  land 
look  fine.  There  has  been  no  injury  from  the 
water.  Some  ranches,  it  was  thought,  would 
have  to  be  resowed.  After  apparently  dying 
out,  however,  the  grain  has  started  from  the 
roots  and  every  field  which  has  been  examined 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  F.  B.  Chandler 
says  that  the  crop  prospects  in  Elmira  town- 
ship surpass  all  previous  seasons  in  their 
promise.  The  north  wind  which  has  been 
blowing  this  week  has  been  no  drawback,  but 
rather  an  advantage,  since  by  its  warmth  it 
forces  the  grain  forward  and  does  not  dry  the 
earth  appreciably,  or  crust  it  in  a  manner  to 
cause  injury.  When  the  earth  holds  plenty 
of  moisture  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
vegetation  is  benefited  by  north  wind,  which 
is  not  too  severe.  During  the  present  week 
it  has  been  beneficial. 

Sonoma. 

Creamery  Business. — Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, Jan.  26:  The  Denman  creamery  is 
handling  two  tons  of  milk  a  day.  The  price  is 
98  cents  per  100  pounds  for  milk  containing  4 
per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Feed  Is  Good. — Republican,  Jan.  23:  F.  M. 
Cooper  visited  his  ranch  near  Cloverdale  re- 
cently and  found  the  country  in  gilt-edge  con- 
dition. The  feed  is  bedded  down  heavier 
than  for  years.  The  cattle  are  in  prime  con- 
dition and  he  saw  no  poor  stock  at  all.  Grain 
crops  which  are  up  are  as  fine  as  can  be. 

WineTank  Burst. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo- 
crat, Jan.  24:  A  tank  near  Sebastopol  contain- 
ing 10,000  gallons  of  wine,  belonging  to  E. 
Schirmer,  burst.  He  had  sold  the  wine,  but, 
owing  to  the  accident,  will  lose  about  $1200. 

Sale  of  Wine. — Press-Democrat,  Jan.  26: 
The  following  transfers  of  wine  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Makers'  Corporation  were  filed. 
Cloverdale  Wine  Co.,  45,000  gallons  of  dry  red 
wines  and  5000  gallons  of  dry  white  wines; 
Leroux  Bros.,  16,000  gallons  of  the  vintage  of 
1897,  10,000  gallons  of  the  vintage  of  1898,  of 
drv  red  wines,  6000  gallons  of  the  vintage  of 
1897,  3000  gallons  of  the  vintage  of  1898  dry 
white  wines. 

Stanislaus. 

Important  Industry. — Modesto  Herald,  Jan. 
26:  The  stockholders  of  the  New  Era  Cream- 
ery Co.  of  Newman  have  elected  directors  and 
officers  as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, James  Petersen;  vice-president,  George 
Whitworth  ;  secretary,  J.  N.  Stuhr;  directors 
— Thomas  Bowles,  F.  M.  Preston,  M.  L.  Hunt. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  secre- 
tary's annual  report:  Total  pounds  of  milk 
handled,  3,825,162;  average  per  cent  cream, 
3  76;  total  pounds  of  butter  produced,  144,- 
017.63;  butter  taken  out  by  patrons,  16,845.36; 
net  amount  paid  in  cash  to  patrons,  $25,692  94. 
The  patrons  also  received  their  skimmed  milk 
which,  fed  to  hogs  or  calves,  pays  the  cost  of 
milking.  During  the  year  a  cold  storage  plant 
was  added  to  the  creamery,  a  larger  boiler  and 
an  additional  separator. 

Tulare. 

Farmers'  Institute. — Dinuba^duocafe,  Jan. 
26:  The  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  Alta  dis- 
trict will  be  held  in  Orosi  Feb.  8th  and  9th. 
Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  T.  C. 
White  and  other  well  informed  men  will  be 
present  to  talkon  topics  thatare  all-important 
factors  in  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

Horticultural  Commissioners  Organize.— 
.Porterville  Enterprise,  Jan.  27:  The  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,  J.  T.  Bearss,  C.  M. 
Hatch  and  I.  H.  Thomas,  organized  Saturday 
in  Visalia  by  electing  Mr.  Hatch  president 
and  Mr.  Thomas  secretary. 

Ditch  Company  Meeting. — Porterville  En- 
terprise, Jan.  27:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Ditcn 
Company  the  following  directors  were  elected : 
R.  E.  Hyde,  Wm.  Calcote,  N.  W.  Hammond, 
W.  E.  Sprott  and  A.  F.  Thompson.  They  sub- 
sequently organized  as  follows :  W.  E.  Sprott, 
president;  A.  F.  Thompson,  secretary;  Wm. 
Calcote,  superintendent. 

Salt  Grass  Lands  Sought.— The  Moreland 
correspondent  of  the  Dinuba  Advocate  says : 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  salt-grass 
and  alkali  lands  with  which  the  southern  part 
of  the  Alto  district  is  so  bountifully  blest  was 
no  earthly  benefit  to  the  owner,  but  now  it  is 
being  proven  otherwise.  These  lands,  whether 
dry  or  wet,  produce  a  certain  weed  or  plant, 
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and  also  salt  grass  in  abundance,  all  of  which 
is  the  main  source  of  sustenance  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  that  are  placed  thereon.  The 
milk  given  is  as  rich,  and  no  less  in  quantity 
than  that  produced  from  other  feed.  Many 
farmers  are  now  cognizant  of  this  fact,  and 
are  taking  steps  to  gain  control  of  as  much  of 
this  laud  as  possible,  and  making  it  secure  by 
the  placing  of  a  fence  around  it. 

Yolo. 

Cattle  Shipment. — Dispatch  from  Wood- 
land, Jan.  28:  Abbott  &  Matthews  shipped 
500  head  of  cattle  to  Metz,  near  Salinas,  to- 
day. A  special  train  of  eighteen  cars  carried 
the  cattle.  This  firm  has  shipped  several 
trainloads  from  the  Sacramento  valley  re- 
cently, but  to-day's  shipment  is  the  final  one. 
The  cattle  were  brought  from  the  Salinas  val- 
ley last  fall,  when  the  feed  in  that  locality 
became  short. 

Brush  Baler.— The  Winters  correspondent 
of  the  Dixon  Tribune  writes  as  follows:  While 
irrigating  their  orchards  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer our  fruit  growers  found  wood  to  be  the 
most  expensive  item.  So  when  pruning  time 
came,  instead  of  burning  the  brush  in  the 
orchard,  it  was  carefully  gathered  in  small 
bunches  and  bound  with  rope  or  wire.  But 
this  method  of  saving  it  was  so  slow  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  fuel.  At  last  that  me- 
chanical genius,  T.  G.  Rogers,  has  come  to 
the  irrigationists'  relief  by  inventing  a  sim- 
ple baler,  the  use  of  wh  eh  will  make  the  sav- 
ing of  the  brush  profitable.  The  baler  is  a 
large,  strong  sawhorse,  to  which  is  boiled  a 
long,  heavy  lever.  Attached  to  the  lever  are 
four  heavy  tines  bent  in  a  semicircle.  The 
sawhorse  is  filled  with  brush,  the  lever  is 
then  pulled  down  and  fastened  by  a  ratchet 
brake,  the  brush  is  forced  into  a  small,  com- 
pact bundle,  and  when  bound  with  wire  makes 
a  bundle  easily  handled  by  the  fireman. 

OREGON. 

Unsold  Hops. — Salem  Journal,  Jan.  19: 
Faber  &  Wies  write  from  Albany  about  the 
crop  as  follows:  Stock  in  growers'  hands  In 
Oregon  is  now  considerably  reduced  and  not 
over  2000  bales  of  '93  crop  remain  unsold,  of 
which  a  very  small  percentage  is  of  real  choice 
quality.  Beginning  of  'he  season  there  were 
nearly  fiOOO  bales  of  1897  crop  in  dealers'  and 
growers'  hands  in  this  State,  wnich  have  all 
been  so'd  with  the  exception  of  about  300 
bales  Most  of  these  hops  have  broueht  from 
3  to  6VtC  net  to  growers  and  only  few  very 
mouldy  lots  were  sold  for  less. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Lullaby. 

Fair  is  the  castle  upon  the  hill— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own  ! 
The  night  is  fair  and  the  waves  are  still, 
And  the  wind  is  singing  to  you  and  me 
In  this  lowly  home  by  the  sea— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own ! 

On  yonder  hill  is  store  of  wealth— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
And  revelers  drink  to  a  little  one's  health ; 
But  vou  and  I  bide  night  and  day 
For  the  other  love  that  has  sailed  away— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

See  not,  dear  eyes,  the  forms  that  creep 

Ghostlike,  oh,  my  own  ! 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  murmuring  deep; 
Oh,  see  them  not  and  make  no  cry, 
Till  the  angels  of  death  have  passed  us  by— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own  ! 

Ah,  little  they  reck  of  you  and  me— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own  1 
In  our  lonely  home  beside  the  sea; 
They  seek  the  castle  up  on  the  hill, 
And  there  they  will  do  their  ghostly  will— 

Hushaby,  oh,  my  own ! 

Here  by  the  sea  a  mother  croons 
"Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own  I" 

In  yonder  castle  a  mother  swoons 

While  the  angels  go  down  to  the  misty  deep. 

Bearing  a  little  one  fast  asleep— 
Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own  ! 

—Eugene  Field. 


Borrowed  Plumes. 


It  was  the  ideal  place  for  a  summer 
holiday — a  pleasant  old  farm  with  a  red 
soil,  where  licheos  grew  in  patches  of 
yellow,  and  the  stone  crop  and  house- 
leek  in  patches  of  green;  a  house  with 
long,  low  rooms,  furniture  that  shone 
with  beeswax  and  elbow  grease,  and 
beds  whose  coarse  homespun  linen 
sheets  smelled  of  lavender. 

The  farm  was  stocked  with  cows, 
pigs,  chickens,  turkeys  and  pigeons; 
there  were  sheep  dotting  the  downs 
behind  the  house,  and  from  the  front 
windows,  across  the  orchard  where 
the  apples  where  beginning  to  grow 
hard  and  round,  you  could  see  the  long,- 
shining,  blue  line  of  the  sea. 

Mabel  Roscommon  liked  the  sea 
line,  and  she  liked  the  garden,  the  or- 
chard, and  the  rest  of  it — all  but  the 
turkeys.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of 
these,  because  she  was  by  profession  a 
high-school  teacher,  and  had  been 
taught  how  to  manage  children,  but 
not  how  to  manage  turkeys — an  art, 
by  the  way,  much  simpler.  Now  she 
bad  come  to  the  farm  for  her  summer 
holidays. 

She  had  a  sitting  room  to  herself, 
and  shared  the  simple  meals  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife.  The  laborers 
and  the  maids  ate  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  table.  Mabel  thought  it  was 
such  a  nice  plan;  it  reminded  her  some- 
how of  the  feudal  system.  The  dignified 
simplicity  of  the  farm  life  appealed  to 
her.  Gradually  a  passion  of  love 
awoke  in  her  for  the  little,  ordinary, 
useful  every  day  things, — the  needful 
work  repeated  at  the  appropriate 
hour,  the  changing  magic  of  morn  and 
noon  and  evening,  the  restful  distances 
of  down  and  sea,  the  intimate  fore- 
grounds of  hedge  and  forest.  At  first 
she  read  a  good  deal,  but  gradually 
more  and  more  time  was  speut  with 
Mrs.  Fry.  Mabel  followed  her  in  and 
out  to  the  dairy,  to  the  kitchen,  to 
collect  the  eggs,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
faded,  middle-aged  woman  grew  ten- 
der, though  her  words  were  always 
the  explanatory  commonplace. 

But  one  day — it  was  the  day  when 
Miss  Roscommon  first  churned  the 
butter — Mrs.  Fry  sighed  and  said: 

"My  little  Alice  would  ha'  been 
about  your  age  if  she'd  lived.  I  own  I 
should  ha'  dearly  liked  to  ha'  taught 
her  to  churn." 

It  was  that  night  that  Mabel  kissed 
Mrs.  Fry  when  she  say  "good  night," 
and  almost  wished,  as  she  crept  be- 
teen  the  cold,  lavendered  sheets  that 
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she  that  she  been  born  a  farmer's 
daughter.  She  had  discovered  her 
vocation.  It  was  not  teaching,  as  she 
had  steadfastly  believed,  nor  literature, 
as  she  bad  secretly  dreamed;  her 
true  vocation  was  the  pastoral  life — 
not  to  forget  the  great  life  of  the 
world,  the  hurry  and  bustle,  the 
cleverness  and  bravery,  the  wise  and 
the  great;  not  to  forget  them,  to 
honor  them  from  afar,  but  to  take  no 
further  part  in  the  strife  and  struggle 

0  strenuous  life,  to  watch  it  from  the 
safe  haven  of  the  quiet,  ordered,  placid 
life  of  the  farm.  This  was  her  voca- 
tion— her  fate  was  high-school  teach- 
ing. 

When  Robert  Fry,  the  only  son  came 
home,  Mabel  shared  in  the  bustle  of 
glad  preparation  that  heralded  his 
coming.  He  was  in  business  in  London, 
but  he  was  coming  home  for  his  holi- 
day, his  mother  said. 

"  He  hates  the  business,"  she  went 
on.  "He  got  a  scholarship  to  go  to 
Oxford,  for  he's  very  clever,  my  dear; 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  keep  him 
there,  and  it  was  the  year  we  did  so 
badly  with  the  wheat,  so  father  couldn't 
spare  enough  to  let  him  go;  so  then 
Bob  gave  in,  and  he  said:  'All  right, 
I'll  go  into  business,  for  I  don't  want 
to  stay  at  farming.'  So  his  uncle  took 
him  into  the  mantles,  where  he  might 
be  deing  well;  but  I  wish  he'd  never 
gone  to  school,  I  do,  then  he'd  a-been 
content  to  stay  and  help  his  father 
about  the  old  place  that's  belonged  to 
the  Frys  no  one  knows  how  long.  You 
can  see  their  names  in  the  church- 
yard." 

It  was  in  the  churchyard,  amid  the 
moss-grown  headstones,  that  Miss 
Roscommon  not  only  saw  the  names  of 
many  dead  and  gone  Frys,  but  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  newcomer.  He 
came  to  her  across  the  field  that  lay 
between  the  house  and  the  church,  and 
she  could  see  his  fair  hair  shining  in 
the  sun.  He  was  tall  and  handsome, 
she  thought. 

"My  mother  sent  me  to  tell  you 
that  tea  is  ready.  It's  half  an  hour 
earlier  that  usual.  Yes,  I've  just  come 
down.  It  all  seems  very  beautiful  after 
London,  doesn't  it?" 

"It's  so  beautiful,"  said  Mabel, 
"that  lam  beginning  to  wonder  how 

1  shall  ever  be  able  to  leave  it." 

He  walked  beside  her  for  a  while  in 
silence,  then  he  said: 

"  You  were  at  Girton,  my  mother 
tells  me.  Don't  you  find  this  short  of 
thing  strange  after  the  stirring  in- 
tellectual life  there?  " 

She  laughed  a  little. 

"I  don't  think  we  were  very  intel- 
lectual— "  she  began. 

"  I  feel  so  much  all  I  have  missed," 
he  said.  "  If  only  my  father  had  not 
sown  wheat  that  year." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  know;  it  was 
very  hard." 

She  was  interested  in  the  boy,  for 
though  he  was  of  her  own  age,  he 
seemed  to  be  infinitely  young.  His 
naive,  blundering  anxiety  to  let  her 
see  that  he  too  knew  all  about  the  "  in- 
tellectual life,"  his  respect  for  her  as  a 
Girton  girl,  and,  above  all,  a  certain 
wistful  sadness  about  his  blue  eyes, 
stirred  her  half  amused  sympathy. 
His  presence  seemed  to  promise  a  new 
interest  to  life  at  the  farm. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  He  at- 
tached himself  frankly  to  Miss  Ros- 
common's apron  string — walked  with 
her,  drove  her  in  the  market  cart,  sat 
with  her  under  the  gray  apple  boughs, 
and  talked  without  ceasing.  He  was 
well  read,  acquainted  with  modern  as 
well  as  classic  literature — he  quoted 
almost  incessantly.  When  he  was  not 
quoting  he  talked  of  authors,  of  edi- 
tions, of  style  and  of  form.  How  should 
she  know  that  he  had  his  own  dreams 
which  he  managed  to  disguise  under 
these  quotations  from  the  dreams  of 
others?  Miss  Roscommon  was  the 
first  educated  woman  he  had  ever  met, 
and  he  seemed  agonizedly  anxious  to 
lose  no  chance  of  showing  her  that  he, 
too,  had  been  educated,  that  he  was 
not  merely  the  foolish  boy  she  might 
have  expected  to  find  at  a  farm.  At 
first  this  sensitive,  insistent  egotism 
amused  Miss  Roscommon,  then  it  irri- 
tated her,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days 
she  was  near  hating  Robert  Fry  as 


she  had  ever  been  to  bating  any  one. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  was  not  possible  to 
Mabel  quite  to  hate  any  one,  nor  was 
it  possible  that  Robert  Fry  should  ever 
be  by  any  one  quite  hated.  She  had 
a  very  manly  vein  of  tolerance — and  he 
a  timid,  appealing  manner,  which,  if 
not  feminine,  was  at  least  childlike. 
But  his  quotations  got  on  her  nerves, 
and  the  quite  charm  of  her  holiday 
was  shattered.  It  was  on  the  fourth 
evening  that  she  spoke.  He  had  been 
standing  beside  her,  looking  at  the  sea, 
and  suddenly  broke  the  calm  of  the 
great  silence  to  quote  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's lines: 

The  sea  of  faith 
Was  thus  once  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's 
shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled  ; 
But  now— 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  she  inter- 
rupted, almost  peevishly. 

His  blue  eyes  turned  on  her  with  the 
appealing  look  a  child's  wear  when  one 
whom  it  trusts  speaks  with  sudden 
harshness. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  she 
said,  her  patience  and  pretty  manners 
giving  way  together  under  the  strain 
of  that  absurd  appeal.  "  It's  only 
that  I  came  into  the  country  to  rest, 
and—" 

"  I  see,  you  don't  like  me  to  talk  to 
you.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  never  meant 
to  bore  you.  It's  very  good  of  you  to 
tell  me  straight  out."  He  raised  his 
cap  and  turned  to  leave  her. 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  said  again.  "I 
am  so  sorry!  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude — 
but,  don't  you  feel  it  too?  One  wants 
to  rest  from  literature  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  am  sure  you  feel  it 
too  only  you  think  a  person  from  Girton 
wants  this  sort  of  entertaining.  She 
doesn't,  I  assure  you;  she  just  wants 
to  look  about  to  see  things  happen,  see 
how  the  flowers  grow,  and  what  the 
pigs  eat,  and  how  the  sheep  come  in 
to  the  fold,  and  wonder  how  the 
chickens  know  when  it's  time  to  be 
fed." 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  still  wist- 
fully. 

"You're  not  angry  with  me,  are 
you?  "  he  said. 

"Angry?  No,  of  course  not,  and 
you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me.  It  was 
very  bad-tempered  of  me,  because  I 
know  you  were  only  doing  it  to  please 
me.  But  you  won't  any  more,  will 
you?   It's  not  necessary." 

"  What  am  I  to  talk  about,  then?  " 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  she  said,  flashing 
a  brilliant  smile  at  him.  "  Let  us  never 
talk  at  all  unless  we  have  something  we 
very  much  want  to-day." 

He  smiled  back  at  her,  but  his  smile 
was  a  little  sad.  Yet  he  accepted  the 
new  basis  of  conversation.  In  the  first 
day  or  two  their  talk  lost  in  bulk,  but 
in  quality  it  gained.  Then  Miss  Ros- 
common awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
talking  as  much  as  ever,  and  she  more  | 
than  even  before.  And  now  she  began  j 
to  perceive  glimpses  of  the  real  man,  I 
of  the  passionate  love  of  all  things 
beautiful  that  had  lain  beneath  his 
veneer  of  cheap  culture.  He  talked  no 
more  of  literature  and  art.  Nor  did  he 
talk  of  himself.  But  he  spoke  of  his 
father,  and  she  respected  him.  He 
spoke  of  his  mother  and  the  little  dead 
sister,  and  something  like  tenderness 
began  to  soften  the  respect.  She  saw 
how  the  pastoral  peace  of  the  old  place 
held  his  soul,  and  she  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  torn  himself  from  it  to 
"go  into  the  mantles."  To  go  to 
college,  yes;  but  "  into  the  mantles!" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  can't  think 
why  you  ever  chose  to  go  into  business 
instead  of  living  here." 

He  flushed  hotly,  and  began  to  pull 
the  dry  grass  from  the  roots  of  the 
apple  tree. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  said;  "I  had  no 
idea  what  business  meant.  I  thought 
that  in  London  I  should  have  some 


chance  of  meeting  intellectual  people." 

"That's  a  hateful  phrase,"  she  said 
sharply. 

"Then  I'll  change  it,"  he  said,  and 
the  voice  was  a  voice  she  had  not  heard 
before.  "I  wanted  to  get  to  London 
because  I  thought  I  had  no  chance  here 
of  meeting  you.  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't 
mean  Miss  Mabel  Roscommon;  but  you 
don't  suppose  I  have  never  dreamed  of 
a  woman  like  you,  a  womam  who  knows 
all  the  things  I  want  to  know,  and 
never  had  the  chance  to  know;  a  woman 
I  could  worship,  as  I  worship  you,  my 
scornful  lady.  " 

His  voice  was  hard,  defiant,  and  her 
her  eyes  were  hard  and  scornful.  She 
was  very  angry. 

"And  so  you  thought  you  would 
meet  me,  or  my  like  among  the  young 
ladies  who  serve  'in  the  mantles.' 
Thank  you." 

"You  aren't  a  snob,  really,"  he  said 
quietly.  "Please  don't  talk  like  one 
just  to  annoy  me." 

It  was  hard  hitting— the  gloves  off 
on  both  sides.  Each  drew  a  long 
breath.  The  level  shadows  of  the  tree 
trunks  lay  thick  and  black  across  the 
the  orchard  grass. 

"You  despise  me,"  be  said;  don't 
try  to  make  me  despise  you.  Not  that 
you  could.  I  know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  How  could  I  know 
what  chance  there  was  for  me  in  Lon- 
don? I  have  found  you,  and  found  you 
here.  If  I  had  gone  to  college — if  my 
father  had  not  sown  wheat  that  year, 
1  should  be  your  social  equal,  and  a 
gentleman." 

"You  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in 
Oxford,"  she  said,  with  cold  malice. 

"You'll  only  be  sorry  afterwards," 
he  said.  "Why  hit  a  man  when  he's 
down?  I  love  your  voice,  and  your 
dear  brown  eyes.  I  love  you,  body, 
soul  and  spirit;  but  I'm  not  worthy  to 
tell  you  so.  Forgive  me  and  forget  it. 
It  was  for  you  I  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege; for  you  I  went  to  London.  I  was 
a  fool,  but  it  was  for  you,  because  I 
have  dreamed  of  you  all  my  life.  Now 
I've  told  you,  and  it's  all  over." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Shall 
you  go  back  to  London  ?  "  Her  voice 
was  low,  and  not  quite  steady. 

"  No,  I've  had  enough  of  that.  I  shall 
stay  here  and  help  father  work  the 
farm.  Yes,  I  shall  have  books — I  know 
you  despise  them,  but  that  is  because 
you  have  got  all  you  want  out  of  them. 
I  shall  help  to  farm  the  land,  and  look 
after  mother,  and  read,  and  try  to  for- 
get you." 

He  had  risen  and  stood  looking  down 
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at  her.  She  rose,  too.  They  stood 
looking  at  each  other.  He  was  no 
longer  a  boy  in  her  eyes— he  was  a  man, 
and  her  master.  She  perceived  now 
how  the  affectations  that  had  annoyed 
her  were  not  part  of  the  man,  but 
merely  the  trappings  he  had  put  on — 
foolishly,  vainly  put  on — to  gain  her  ap- 
proval. She  thought  of  his  life,  alone 
at  the  farm  ;  thought  of  her  life,  alone 
in  the  crowded  high  school.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  his,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

"Don't  be  unhappy  about  me,"  he 
said,  eagerly.  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
told  you,  and  it  is  not  so  hard,  really, 
as  if  I  had  never  known  you,  for  then  I 
could  never  have  settled  down  here, 
where  I  really  belong,  and  have  done 
my  plain  duty.  I  should  have  wandered 
all  over  the  world,  looking  for  you. 
Now  I  shall  have  the  memory  of  you  to 
keep  me  compan  y,  and  I  can  do  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  and  what 
I  should  have  done  but  for  wanting  to 
find  you.  You  are  not  to  be  unhappy — 
I  am  not  ;  I  am  glad." 

Her  tears  brimmed  over  and  fell. 
This,  then,  was  the  nature  he  thought 
too  poor  to  show  her ;  this  the  soul  he 
had  covered  up  with  borrowed  plumes. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  again.  "I 
ought  not  to  have  told  you,  but  I  never 
thought  it  would  hurt  you  like  this. 
Believe  me,  I  shall  be  glad  all  my  life 
that  I  have  known  you,  and  all  the 
farm  and  the  fields  about  will  be  dear 
to  me  forever  now.  You  will  do  me 
good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  your 
.ife." 

She  made  two  steps  toward  him,  and 
laid  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  her 
wet  cheek  to  his. 

"  I  will,  please  God,"  she  said. 

The  borrowed  plumes  had  fallen  away 
and  there  was  nothing  now  between  his 
soul  and  hers. 


Wearing  Rubbers. 


Here's  the  first  law  of  health — keep 
your  feet  dry.  We  all  know  it.  We 
all  know  that  pneumonia  and  consump- 
tion always  start  with  a  cold  and  that 
the  shortest  cut  to  a  cold  is  a  pair  of 
wet  feet.  But  it's  so  important  a 
matter  that  we  can't  be  reminded  too 
often,  especially  when  the  reminder 
carries  the  weight  of  authority. 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  in  New 
York,  was  recently  giving  a  lecture  on 
"  Colds  and  How  to  Prevent  Them." 
It  was  a  rainy  night  and  he  began: 

"  How  many  persons  here  wore  rub- 
bers to-night?"  Hands  up.  "Not 
half  of  you.  Now  that  is  what  I 
thought.  Every  one  of  you  should  have 
rubbers  on  a  night  like  this.  To  go 
without  them  is  to  invite  colds,  bron- 
chial trouble,  catarrh  and  pneumonia. 
It  is  astonishing  how  people  neglect 
their  feet.  Rubbers  are  fifty  cents. 
You  can  save  a  lot  of  money  on  the  in- 
vestment— perhaps  a  ten-days  doctor 
bill,  to  say  nothing  of  medicine." 

The  doctor  might  have  made  it  s+ill 
stronger  and  said  that  a  fifty-cent  pair 
of  rubbers  would  not  only  save  doctor 
bills  and  medicine  bills,  but  often  life 
itself.  Don't  try  to  save  on  rubbers; 
it's  the  most  expensive  economy  in  the 
world. 

Making  Tea. 


We  are  often  told,  says  a  medical 
ournal,  that  in  making  tea  the  water 
should  be  poured  on  at  the  moment  of 
beginning  to  boil  if  the  vivacity  of  the 
infusion  is  to  be  preserved.  The  rea- 
son is  that  every  moment  of  boiling 
disengages  the  fixed  air  in  the  water, 
in  every  bubble  that  rises  and  bursts 
on  the  surface,  until  the  residuum  is 
devoid  of  the  inspiriting  element,  free 
oxygen,  as  well  as  of  the  useful  element, 
nitrogen.  An  exchange  says:  "The 
proof  of  this  may  be  easily  seen.  If 
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fresh,  cold  water  be  used,  the  first  time 
it  will  lift  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  con- 
duct itself  in  an  uproarious  manner, 
boiling  over,  trying  to  put  the  fire  out. 
It  is  when  in  this  state  that  it  is  good 
for  making  tea.  If  you  put  it  on  the 
fire  again,  you  will  find  that  you  can- 
not get  it  to  boil  over  a  second  time, 
still  less  a  third. 


China's  Grand  Old  Woman. 


Catharine  II  of  China  is  not  merely  a 
great  Empress;  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture may  be  trusted  to  regard  her  as  a 
great  man.  A  dispatch  recently 
cabled  from  Pekin  to  the  Herald  de- 
scribes her  as  seated  on  a  dias  receiv- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  been 
also  present,  but  unimportantly,  at  her 
left.  It  was  nice  of  her,  though,  to  let 
him  be  there  at  all.  He  is  but  the 
nephew  of  his  aunt.  It  is  the  lady  who 
reigns  and  who  has  reigned  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  Said  Confucius:  "  Man 
is  to  woman  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
moon;  he  orders,  she  obeys  and  har- 
mony is  the  result."  Confucius  was 
wise  in  his  generation,  but  not  in  nine- 
teenth century  Cathay.  There  the 
moon  orders,  and  not  the  sun  merely, 
but  the  nephew  also  obeys.  It  is  as 
well  perhaps.  There  are  predecessors 
of  his  who  balked,  and  who,  because  of 
it,  rejoined  their  ancestors  instanter. 
Catharine  II  of  China  is  a  lady  who  likes 
her  own  way.  That,  however,  is  nat- 
ural. Catharine  I  of  Russia  began  life 
as  a  servant.  Catharine  II  of  China 
began  as  a  slave.  It  is  said  that,  con- 
trary to  the  local  custom,  her  face  is 
not  painted.  But  everything  about  her 
is  contrary  to  local  custom.  Never 
till  she  emerged  from  her  scullery  has 
a  woman  dreamed  of  usurping  the 
Dragon  Seat.  Fancy  an  odalisque 
stepping  from  the  seraglio  and  ousting 
the  Sultan  from  his  throne.  Such  a 
performance  is  unimaginable,  and  yet 
this  lady  has  done  better— one  might 
even  say  worse. 

The  Empress  dowager  is  by  birth  a 
Tartar.  The  fact  is  worth  noting. 
Tartars  do  not  mutilate  their  daugh- 
ters' feet.  The  girl  had  free  use  of 
hers.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  was 
sold  to  a  mandarin.  In  and  about  his 
household  her  feet  took  her  where  her 
superiors  could  not  go.  A  Chinese  girl 
who  marries  passes  from  one  prison  to 
another.  Of  the  outer  world  she  knows 
nothing;  of  that  outer  world  her  slaves 
know  all.  It  was  this  way  with  little 
Tsi  An.  What  she  did  not  know  she 
guessed  and  what  she  could  not  guess 
she  learned.  She  learned  to  dance;  a 
bee  could  not  equal  her.  She  learned 
to  read.  On  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
were  a  hundred  stories,  each  more  di- 
verting than  the  other.  On  the  tom- 
tom she  learned  to  strum.  The  three 
notes  that  are  dear  to  the  Orient  she 
repeated  surprisingly.  She  learned 
more  difficult  things,  too — how  to  ar- 
range a  basket  of  fruit,  how  to  touch 
flowers,  bow  to  smile  and  how  to  hold 
her  tongue.  Astonished  at  the  prodigy, 
the  mandarin  sent  her  as  a  curiosity  to 
his  sovereign  at  Pekin.  One  day  the 
Son  of  Heaven  noticed  her.  The  slave 
became  a  favorite,  and,  becoming  a 
mother,  became  also  a  secondary  wife. 
There,  one  might  suppose,  had  she  am- 
bitions, they  would  have  rested.  It 
was  there  they  began.  Though  that  is 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  they  have  been 
increasing  ever  since.  As  recently  re- 
lated, there  successively  departed  this 
life  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Son  of 
Heaven's  son  and  others  who  were  in 
the  way.  Thereafter  she  was  supreme. 
Recently,  when  the  ladies  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  paraded  before  her,  she 
patted  the  wife  of  the  British  em- 
bassador on  the  cheek.  The  Herald 
states  that  in  so  doing  she  wore  a 
charming  smile.  One  may  readily  be- 
lieve it.  Her  hand  is  as  strong  as  her 
rise  is  prodigious.  In  modern  times 
both  are  unparalleled.  There  is  indeed 
another  instance  of  a  slave  attaining 
imperial  power,  but  it  occurred  in 
Hayti  and  what  occurs  in  Hayti  does 
not  count.  Even  otherwise  this  lady  is 
unique.  Regarded  merely  as  a  Chinese 
firecracker,  she  is  destined  to  burn  into 
history  with  a  flame  intolerably  vicious, 
perhaps,  and  yet  entirely  her  own. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


In  cooking,  new  flour  is  not  as  good 
as  old.  It  does  not  thicken  as  well  and 
as  fast. 

Warm  applications  for  the  spine  and 
stomach  and  between  the  shoulders  are 
valuable  and  aid  digestion. 

For  removing  the  brown  from  earth- 
enware, after  being  in  the  oven,  rub 
well  with  salt,  which  will  take  it  off 
almost  directly. 

When  frying  anything  in  boiling  fat, 
if  a  piece  of  bread  is  put  in  the  pan  it 
prevents  it  from  burning  and  keeps 
the  fat  at  the  same  heat. 

A  few  forms  for  use  in  hanging  up 
clothes  may  be  purchased  at  any  hard- 
ware store  for  5  or  10  cents,  and  will 
keep  a  garment  presentable  a  great 
deal  longer  than  when  it  is  hung  upon 
a  nail  or  hook. 

Javelle  water,  used  to  remove  tea, 
coffee,  grass  and  fruit  stains  from 
linen,  is  made  thus  :  Mix  well  in  an 
earthen  vessel  one  pound  of  sal  soda, 
5  cents'  worth  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
two  quarts  of  soft  water. 

If  whiting  to  clean  silver  is  mixed 
with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammo- 
nia or  alcohol  it  will  be  applied  with 
much  better  effect  than  when  used  dry. 
A  soft  brush  after  polishing  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  chamois  can  be  used 
to  take  the  dry  powder  out  of  the 
crevices. 

When  heated  on  a  frying  pan  pure 
butter  has  a  very  pleasant  odor.  While 
melting  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  sput- 
tering noise,  which  is  caused  by  the 
water  which  is  left  in  the  butter  after 
washing.  The  brown  crust  that  forms 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  toasted 
casein.  Oleomargarine  heated  under 
the  same  condition  becomes  dark,  not 
brown,  and  when  heated  it|  gives  off  a 
steam  that  smells  of  tallow.  It  makes 
no  noise  while  melting  and  boils  quickly. 

The  juice  of  the  lemon  is  as  deadly  to 
cholera  germs  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  sulphur  fumes,  or  formaldehyd,  or 
any  other  disinfectant.  It  is  so  pow- 
erful a  germicide  that  if  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  be  squeezed  into  a  glass  of 
water,  that  is  left  standing  ten  or  fif- 


teen minutes,  the  water  will  be  disin- 
fected. It  makes  little  difference 
where  the  water  has  been  obtained,  or 
whether  it  has  been  boiled  or  filtered. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  for  any 
one  may  find  himself  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
either  boiled  or  filtered  water.  In 
such  a  case  the  juice  of  a  lemon  will 
purify  the  water  perfectly. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Potato  Ribbons. — Cut  the  potato  in 
strips.  Have  a  pan  hot  and  put  in  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Drain  the 
potato  ribbons,  roll  in  flour  or  cracker 
dust  and  fry  brown. 

Pudding  Sauce. — A  simple  pudding 
sauce  that  is  not  too  rich  or  good  for 
human  beings'  daily  food  is  made  by 
first  beating  to  a  cream  two  cups  of 
powdered  sugar  and  two  rounded 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Then  add 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  with  any 
flavoring  desired  —  ginger,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  lemon  or  vanilla.  Lastly,  add 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  stir  in  lightly. 

Curry  op  Eggs. — Slice  two  medium- 
sized  onions  and  brown  them  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  When  brown 
add  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  mix  and  cook  for  five  minutes. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  Hour,  then, 
gradually,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
milk.  When  smooth  and  thick  add  six 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices,  cover 
and  place  where  it  will  keep  very  hot, 
but  not  boil,  for  ten  minutes,  and  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

Oatmeal  Scones. — These  are  largely 
used  by  the  Scotch  peasantry  in  place 
of  bread,  and  are  baked  on  a  griddle 
suspended  over  an  open  fire.  A  frying 
pan  over  a  slow  fire  may  be  substituted 
for  a  griddle.  Take  two  pounds  of  oat- 
meal, a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  table- 
spoonful of  lard  and  enough  water  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Rub  the  lard  into 
the  oatmeal  and  add  the  salt  and 
water.  In  rolling,  the  palm  of  the 
hand  should  be  used  instead  of  a  rolling 
pin.  Press  the  dough  into  a  round 
cake  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  into  segments  and  cook  on  a  grid- 
dle until  a  light  brown.  Oatmeal 
scones  properly  prepared  will  keep  for 
weeks. 


HeMthyH&ppyGiTls 


often.  Ftoiti  no  apparent 

cause,  become  languid  and 

despondent  in  the  early  days 

of  theiT  womanhood  They 

drag  along,  always  tired, 

never  hungTy,  breathless 

and  with  a  palpitating 

hear*  after  slight  exercise 

so  that  merely  to  walk 

up  stairs  is  exhausting. 

Sometimes  a  shoTt . dry-  cough 

leads  to  the  fear  that  they 

are  "going  into  consumption" 
They  are  aneemic.  doc- 
tors tell  them,  which  means 

that  they  have  too  little 

blood    Are  you  like  that7     Have  you  too  little  blood.? 
More  anaemic  people  have  been  made  strong,  hungry. 

energetic  men  and  women  by  the  use  oF  Dr.  Williams' 

Pink  Pills  tot  Pale  People   than  by  any  other  means  Th 

are  the  best  tonic  in  the  world- 
Miss  Lulu  Stevens,  of  Gasport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  been  a  very 
healthy  girl  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  she  grew  weak  and  pale.  She 
lost  her  appetite,  was  as  tired  in  the  morning  as  on  retiring,  and  lost  flesh 
until  she  became  so  emaciated  t lint  her  friends  hardly  knew  her.  The  doc- 
tors declared  the  disease  anaemia,  and  gave  her  up  to  die.  A  physician 
who  was  visiting  in  Gasport  prevailed  upon  her  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  She  did  so,  and  was  benefited  at  once.  She  is  now 
well  and  strong— the  very  picture  of  health. — Kujfato  (N.  V.)  Courier. 

The  genuine  are  sold  only  m  packages .  the  wr&pptT 
always  bearing  the  full  name.  For  bale  by  all  drug- 
gists or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  Dr  V/illiams  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady.  N  Y.,  on  receipt  or  price,  fifty 
cents  per  box    Book  of  cures  free   on  request. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  1,  1899. 


May 
5s  -VI 
5s  HiH.t 
5s  ll*d 

5s 

5s  \0\A 
5s  9*£d 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   72«®75  70Ji®7P» 

Thursday   75*®79*  73  074S 

Friday   77*@79  74«i@75?4 

Saturday   78*@76X  75V(@74?i 

Monday   78  @76Ji  75  WliM 

Tuesday   76?iffl74?4  73;ii@72X 

Liverpool  Fotnres. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Mar. 

Wednesday   5s  lO^d 

Thursday   5s  ll&d 

Friday   6s  O^d 

Saturday   6s  0?»d 

Monday   5s  llTid 

Tuesday   6s  lOftd 

San  Francisco  Fntureg. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  II  21}<®1  20J4   @  

Friday   1  2054@1  21*   @  

Saturday   1  21X@1  20%   ®  

Monday   1  21*@1  18*   ®  

Tuesday   1  17*@1  10%   @  

Wednesday..    1  16  @1  16J6   ®  

Wheat. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat,  or  on  offer- 
ings by  sample  for  immediate  delivery,  has 
remained  virtually  stationary  since  last  issue. 
Little  was  done  in  the  open  market  and  quo- 
tations, which  were  necessarily  largely  nomi- 
nal, continued  without  appreciable  change. 
On  selling  pressure,  the  acceptance  of  lower 
figures  would  have  been  necessary,  while  an 
active  demand  would  have  stiffened  values. 
Owing  to  the  light  stocks  throughout  the 
State  and  the  few  ships  loading,  there  is  not 
apt  to  be  much  activity  in  local  wheat  circles 
until  the  opening  of  |tbe  coming  cereal  year. 

Beyond  the  wheat  deal  which  has  been 
manipulated  by  a  few  heavyweights  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  market  has 
evolved  little  of  special  interest.  During 
most  of  the  time  when  speculative  values 
were  on  the  up-grade,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  give  any  substantial  cause  for  the  same,  as 
has  been  frequently  the  case  in  previous 
speculative  raids,  no  matter  whether  crowd- 
ing values  for  options  temporarily  either  up 
or  down.  At  times  efforts  are  made  to  justify 
the  course  of  the  speculative  market,  and  oc- 
casionally very  plausible  argument  is  ad- 
vanced, but  in  other  cases  the  reasons  as- 
signed are  weak  and  watery  and  will  hot  bear 
much  investigation.  A  few  days  ago  Chicago 
telegrams  announced  that  those  who  were  on 
the  bull  side  of  the  market  were  taking  con- 
solation and  feeling  very  secure  in  their  posi- 
tion through  advices  from  southern  Russia 
stating  that  there  had  been  severe  frosts  in  a 
large  area  where  no  snow  had  fallen  to  pro- 
tect the  wheat.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  prices  for  actual  wheat  had  been 
nowhere  favorably  affected  by  the  weather  in 
Russia.  Why  Chicago  should  be  the  first  to 
respond,  and  then  only  in  a  speculative  way, 
to  poor  crop  conditions"  in  a  portion  of  remote 
Russia  we  will  leave  for  others  to  explain  if 
they  can.  But  there  is  no  probability  of  any 
explanation  being  made.  In  fact,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Russian  item  is  not  given  as  the 
basis  of  the  bull  movement,  but  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  these  speculative  manipu- 
lators sensed  that  wheat  was  too  low,  and 
after  crowding  the  price  upon  paper,  far-away 
Russia  furnished  information  substantiating 
conditions  which  justified  the  stiffer  prices 
established  for  futures.  Outside  of  Russia 
little  is  ever  known  concerning  her  crops  or 
resources  of  any  sort.  There  is  never  a  sea- 
son passes,  however,  but  portions  of  her  vast 
domain  might  be  picked  out  to  show  either 
very  good  or  very  poor  crop  prospects,  just  as 
those  interested  might  elect.  If  the  producer 
were  receiving  benefit  from  these  speculative 
deals,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  endors- 
ing them,  but  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
producer  is  cinched  when  he  comes  in  contact 
with  the  speculative  clique,  no  matter 
whether  the  latter  be  on  the  bear  or  the  bull 
side  for  the  time  being.  At  this  date  the 
Chicago  bubble  seems  to  have  been  pricked 
and  the  deal  collapsed. 

California  Milling  II  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*®1  13* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17>t 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07*01  12* 

OS  qualities  wheat     @1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.2l%@1.16. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Cal) 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.16® 
1.16%;  December,  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          7Blld@7sll*d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   30®32*s  25®27s 

Local  market   S1.41M@1<43*  I  ,#1.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  In  this  city. 

Flonr. 

Although  the  millers  of  this  State  and  coast 
are  turning  out  very  little  flour  at  present, 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  this  commodity,  the 
market  having  an  abundance  of  all  grades  for 
all  immediate  needs,  as  well  as  for  prospect- 
ive wants  of  the  near  future.  Prices  show  no 
quotable  change,  but  market  is  not  firm. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  oholoe   3  00®3  25 


Country  grades,  extras   3  40O3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

This  cereal  continues  in  light  stock,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  with  supplies  for  some  time  past 
almost  wholly  imported.  Despite  very  lim- 
ited offerings  of  all  grades,  the  market  fails 
to  develop  any  appreciable  firmness,  the  de- 
mand being  of  a  slow  order,  either  for  Brew- 
ing or  Feed  purposes,  current  values  being 
tolerably  high  as  compared  with  prices  ruling 
on  most  other  cereals.  Buyers  are  running 
very  lightly,  seeing  no  inducement  to  stock 
up  ahead  at  current  figures.  Much  of  the  re- 
cent inquiry  has  been  for  Seed  barley,  and  no 
special  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  filling 
orders  for  the  same,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
variety  of  barley  is  concerned.  Chevalier  and 
Bald  barley  are  commanding  for  seed  purposes 
tolerably  stiff  prices,  with  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  either  kind  on  market.  Business  on 
Call  Board  was  confined  to  barley  of  coming 
crop,  values  for  which  fluctuated  fully  as 
much  as  preceding  week.  Seller  1S99,  new 
feed,  is  now  the  option  in  favor,  giving  the 
seller  the  privilege  of  delivering  any  time 
within  the  current  year. 

Feed,  No.  1  tocholoe  1  27*®  l  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $— @  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  96@87c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,   new,  87@89^.  Tuesday, 

seller  1899  new  closed  at  88%c. 

Oats. 

While  the  market  for  oats  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly active,  the  demand  has  been  suffi- 
ciently brisk  to  keep  values  fairly  steady, 
especially  for  the  cheaper  grades  and  strictly 
fancy  qualities,  these  receiving  the  bulk  of 
attention.  Cheap  oats  were  wanted  to  fill 
the  void  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  barley,  and 
extra  select  qualities  were  sought  af  ter  by 
owners  of  fancy  horse  flesh,  quality  being 
more  of  a  consideration  than  price  with 
this  class  of  trade.  Medium  grades  did  not 
receive  much  attention  and  bids  on  the  same 
were  generally  lower  than  holders  were  in- 
clined to  accept.  Colored  oats  desirable  for 
seed  are  not  in  large  supply,  but  the  inquiry 
at  the  moment  is  not  brisk,  and  market  does 
not  incline  especially  in  favor  of  sellers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*®1  3u 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22*@1  30 

Milling  1  27*®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  ®1  40 

Black  Russian  1  55  @1  65 

Red  1  45  @1  55 

Corn, 

Supplies  of  Eastern  are  of  fair  proportions, 
including  straight  Large  Yellow  and  White, 
as  well  as  mixed.  These  importations  are 
held  at  figures  not  warranting  changes  in 
quotations,  but  buyers  at  full  current  rates 
are  not  numerous  and  take  hold  sparingly. 
Small  Yellow  of  home  production  is  in  limited 
stock  and  in  few  hands.  Values  for  the  latter 
cannot  be  said  to  rule  any  more  favorably  to 
buyers  than  for  some  weeks  preceding. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@l  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @l  12* 

Rye. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal,  but  values 
are  being  tolerably  well  sustained  at  previous 
range,  holders  as  a  rule  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  crowd  offerings  to  sale  or  to  accept  less 
than  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 
The  market  has  not  changed  since  last  re- 
view, either  as  regards  tone  or  values.  Stocks 
are  mainly  in  very  few  hands  and  are  being 
steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice  2  35   @2  40 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Trading  in  beans  is  of  a  light  order,  either 
on  local  account  or  for  shipment.  Holders  are 
entertaining  much  the  same  views  as  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  past,  but  they  are  not  being 
favored  with  any  wholesale  custom  worth 
noting.  Even  at  moderate  concessions  to  the 
buying  interest,  it  is  doubtful  if  business 
would  be  materially  increased.  The  heaviest 
holders  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  this  and 
are  governing  themselves  accordingly.  Pres- 
ent supplies  are  in  the  aggregate  of  very  mod- 
erate volume,  and  outside  of  a  few  varieties 
are  decidedly  light.  No  matter  how  large 
the  coming  crop  may  prove,  it  will  be  many 
months  before  new  beans  will  be  available. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60  Ol  90 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  00 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  80  @1  95 

Reds   3  15   @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20  @3  30 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  ®^ — 

Horse  Beans   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  76  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  Ol  75 

According  to  late  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  in  the  East  is  as  fol- 
lows, prices  stated  being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

A  quiet  trade  has  been  the  general  report  again 
this  week.  Exporters  have  bought  some  Mar  ow 
and  Red  Kidney,  but  the  orders  were  smaller  than 
were  expected :  and  the  demand  from  home  job- 
bers has  been  contlDed  to  current  requirements. 
No  one  has  shown  any  disposition  to  carry  much 
stock,  aud  some  of  the  larger  houses  are  pursuing 
the  policy  of  buying  often  and  in  small  lots.  The 
business  in  choice  Marrow  has  been  chiefly  at 


$1.50,  but  the  feeling  is  a  little  heavy  at  the  close, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  get  more 
export  trade  In  order  to  sustain  the  price.  Me- 
dium have  not  been  at  all  plenty  and  have  worked 
out  slowly  at  $1.30®1.32*.  generally  the  latter 
figure.  A  moderate  quantity  of  Pea  sold  early  in 
the  week  at  $1.27*,  and  that  figure  is  still  asked 
by  some  receivers,  while  others  are  shading  to 
$1.25.  For  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  little  talk  of 
$1.80  for  choice  Red  Kidney,  but  the  shipping  or- 
ders were  disappointing,  and  sellers  were  soon 
glad  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  $1.77*  f.  o.  b.  with 
some  choice  lots  sold  to  dealers  at  $1.75.  Only  a 
few  White  Kidney  arriving  and  these  bring  strong 
prices.  Turtle  Soup  dull.  Yellow  Eye  have  had 
a  few  sales  at  $1.50.  Lima  a  little  unsettled;  some 
round  lots  are  selling  at  $2.30,  and  jobbing  sales 
from  store  reach  $2  35.  Some  Western  advices  have 
made  a  firm  feeling  here  on  green  peas. 

Dried  Peas. 
Absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  is  a  more 
prominent  feature  than  lack  of  positive  de- 
mand.   Values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California  $2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  70 

Wool. 

The  market  is  not  lifeless,  but  the  activity 
which  holders  would  like  to  see,  and  which 
stocks  would  readily  admit  of,  is  yet  to  be  re- 
alized. There  has  been  further  movement 
outward  since  last  review,  the  last  steamer 
to  Victoria,  B.  O,  taking  36,514  lbs.  grease 
wool  for  Boston.  A  small  shipment  was  also 
made  to  Japan,  where  a  woolen  mill  plant, 
formerly  run  In  this  city,  is  now  being  con- 
ducted. More  wool  of  the  bright  and  free 
class  would  be  selling  if  holders  were  willing 
to  accept  the  rather  low  bids  being  made. 
Heavy  wools  are  not  being  inquired  for  on 
scouring  account,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
scourers  and  Eastern  manufacturers  to  agree 
on  terms.  Slocks  in  this  center  were  prob- 
ably never  heavier  at  corresponding  date, 
which  Is  the  more  remarkable  owing  to  last 
clip  being  the  lightest  on  record  for  many 
years.  Quotations  are  unchanged,  but  are 
mainly  based  on  the  views  of  holders. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @ll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @13* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  OI0 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  @I2 

Northern,  free   8  ®I0 

Southern  Mountain   7  ®  8* 

Hops. 

There  is  no  relief  from  the  dull  condition 
which  has  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  hop 
market  in  this  center  since  the  current  year 
set  in.  Quotations  have  been  lately  little 
more  than  nominal,  owing  to  recent  transac- 
tions being  of  insignificant  volume,  even  in  a 
jobbing  way.  The  little  inquiry  which  has 
been  experienced  lately  has  been  mainly  for  a 
low-priced  hop,  the  call  for  the  same  being 
principally  for  Australia  and  partly  on  local 
account.  While  the  quantity  on  market  is  not 
heavy,  there  are  some  holdings  still  in  first 
hands,  and  prospects  are  not  encouraging  for 
a  speedy  cleanup  of  the  same,  unless  at  lower 
values  than  were  current  a  few  months  ago. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12*®16* 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  information  concerning 
the  hop  market : 

The  situation  is  without  change  of  importance- 
The  trading  on  the  local  market  is  still  within 
rather  narrow  compass,  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
pressure  to  sell  and  this  prevents  any  disturbance 
of  values.  Most  holders  seem  to  feel  confidence  in 
the  position  on  the  basis  of  present  prices,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  line  quality,  either  State 
or  Pacific  coast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  but 
few  really  choice  hops  left  here  in  first  hands, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Europe  will  take  them 
later.  If  our  home  brewers  do  not  want  them. 
There  are  constant  inquiries  from  London,  indi- 
cating a  firm  market  there.  The  shipments  this 
week  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  scarcity 
of  ocean  freight  room.  Mail  advices  from  Germany 
confirm  the  cable  reports  of  a  strong  situation; 
stocks  said  to  be  steadily  reducing,  while  values 
are  steadily  hardening  In  the  interior  of  this 
State  considerable  buying  is  reported,  chiefly  in 
the  low  to  medium  grades,  at  100180  Some  of  the 
better  qualities  have  also  been  moved  at  14®16c, 
and  up  to  16®17c  for  fine  shipping  stock.  The  Pa- 
cific coast  markets  are  reported  unchanged. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

Lack  of  firmness  is  being  experienced  in  the 
hay  market  with  fully  as  much  force  as  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  o(  January,  except  it  be 
for  strictly  choice  Wheat  hay,  which  is  not 
plentiful,  the  latter  sort  being  hardly  quot- 
able in  a  regular  way.  For  cow  hay  and  com- 
mon to  medium  grades  of  stable  hay  full  cur- 
rent quotations,  although  recently  reduced, 
are  not  readily  realized.  Straw  went  at 
about  same  figures  as  previous  week,  with 
demand  light. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00®  15  50 

Oat  12  <0®15  00 

Barley,  River  11  00012  00 

Timothy  11  00O12  50 

Alfalfa  II  00@12  50 

Compressed  13  50®16  00 

Straw,  »  bale   50®  70 

MUIstnfTs. 

As  intimated  in  last  review  would  likely  be 
the  case,  the  tendency  of  values  for  Bran  and 
Middlings  have  been  to  easier  figures,  with 
supplies  on  the  increase.  Still  lower  rates 
will  be  likely  established  at  an  early  day.  In 
the  market  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
values  have  continued  practically  unchanged. 

Bran.  »  ton  19  00O21  00 

Middlings  22  00024  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00O27  50 

Cornmeal  24  50©?5  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00® 25  50 

Seeds. 

Not  much  of  any  sort  to  operate  upon,  and 
market  for  most  kinds  is  necessarily  quiet. 
Mustard  Seed  makes  a  scanty  display,  especi- 
ally the  Trieste  variety,  which  is  in  greater 


favor  with  buyers  and  is  more  readily  placed 
at  the  higher  quotations  than  Is  Yellow  at 
the  lower  figures.  Alfalfa  is  being  more 
firmly  held  than  recently  quoted,  owing  to 
improved  demand  on  local  account. 

Ptrctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  7594  00 

Flax  2  10(ii2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*«3 

gape  2*@4 

Hemp  4  H4M 

Alfalfa,  Utah    8  68* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

While  there  is  a  moderately  firm  tone  to 
the  Grain  Bag  market,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  much  business  being  transacted.  Spot 
stocks  are  not  especially  sought  after,  and 
dealers  do  not  care  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
deliver  bags  of  this  year's  importation  at 
figures  equally  low  as  those  lately  current  on 
spot  stock.  Market  for  other  bags  and  bag- 
ging is  featureless. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  75® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*8— 

Bean  bags   4*0  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6    *  rt 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  throughout  has  been  ruling  quiet, 
especially  for  Hides  and  Pelts,  with  values 
quotably  unchanged.  Tallow  sells  to  fair 
advantage. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  GulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10  — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*       —  ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         _<a  g 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —g  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   — 915   gig 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — <§>15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —(317         — ®13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  25®1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Col  Is' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®  1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20®  26 

Doer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20(<£22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   SW®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   g*@  24£ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  light  and  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  At  current 
values,  however,  not  much  is  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand.  Supplies  of  Water  White 
Extracted,  uncandied,  are  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7X 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6<4<fr  6* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9*010* 

Amber  Comb   7*®  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  current  rates,  with  only 
small  quantities  offering,  and  no  prospects  of 
any  special  increase  in  supplies  until  next 
season. 

fair  to  choice.  »  lb   24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Beef  has  ruled  quite  firm,  with  tendency 
to  stiffer  rather  than  to  easier  figures.  Mut- 
ton was  not  in  excessive  stock,  and  on  best 
qualities  current  prices  were  well  maintained. 
Hogs  brought  still  better  rates  than  last 
quoted. 

Beer,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6*®  « 

Mutton— ewes,  7*®*o;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4£@  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4ii@)  i*i 

Hogs,  large  hard   414®  4* 

Hogs,  feeders    4  ®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5!i® 

Veal,  small,  fl  lb   6  @  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6*®  7* 

Lamb,  ¥  lb   9  ®  — 

Poultry. 

The  market  as  a  whole  did  not  rule  so  firm 
as  preceding  week,  although  choice  Young 
Chickens  and  Ducks  in  fine  condition  were 
salable  to  fair  advantage.  Ducks  were  in  re- 
quest by  Chinese  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing Mongolian  New  Year.  Turkeys,  alive  and 
dressed,  as  also  Geese,  met  with,  in  the  main, 
an  unsatisfactory  market.  Old  Chickens  had 
to  be  of  good  size  and  fat  to  be  accorded 
prompt  custom  or  to  bring  full  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb   14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  V  lb   12*®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12  ®  12* 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old  5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00  07  00 

Fryers  6  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  50  ®5  50 

Ducks.old  4  50  (85  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50  02  00 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  60  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  100  @1  12* 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00  @2  25 

Bntter. 

The  market  is  lightly  stocked  with  high- 
grade  fresh,  few  dairy  districts  having  at 
present  the  feed  necessary  to  produce  fault- 
less butter.  Choice  to  select  fresh  is  bring- 
ing moderately  firm  figures.  Poor  qualities 
are  in  heavy  stock  and  are  being  offered  at 
low  rates.  Market  for  packed  is  dull  and 
weak. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  84  ®25 

Creamery  firsts  23  0— 
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Creamery  seconds  22  @ — 

Dairy  select  21  @22 

Dairy  seconds  16  (820 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

While  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  any  de- 
scription offering,  nor  likely  to  be  for  several 
months,  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm, 
unless  for  a  little  very  select  new,  just  a  few 
weeks  from  the  press,  this  sort  being  in  such 
light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Common 
to  medium  qualities  are  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  the  limited  demand. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @11H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs- 
Arrivals  of  domestic  product  are  still  light, 
although  showing  moderate  increase,  and  will 
likely  prove  more  liberal  in  the  near  future. 
Buyers  continue  to  operate  slowly  and  receiv- 
ers do  not  care  to  be  caught  with  heavy  stocks 
on  a  declining  market.  More  Eastern  arrived 
this  week,  which  helped  to  further  depress 
values. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  .28  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  slze..25  @27 

California,  good  to  choice  store  23  @24 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
The  display  of  early  spring  vegetables  re- 
mains light,  both  as  regards  variety  and 
quantity,  although  Peas  and  String  Beans 
from  Los  Angeles  are  arriving  a  little  more 
freely,  with  prices  slightly  easier  than  last 
quoted.  Market  for  winter  vegetables  devel- 
oped no  radical  changes.  Onion  market  was 
quiet  and  weak,  especially  for  off  qualities, 
with  the  bulk  of  present  supplies  of  this  sort. 

Beans,  String,  »  P>   8®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  fb   12K@  15 

Garlic,  *  ft   5®  6 

Mushrooms,  $  lb   10®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .    90O  1  10 

Onions,  sprouted,  ^  sack   40®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft    4®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  lb   6®  8 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton   8  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  H  box   35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Market  continued  to  be  rather  heavily 
stocked  with  table  potatoes,  especially  com- 
mon to  medium  qualities  of  Burbank  Seed- 
lings, and  the  trend  of  values  was  in  conse- 
quence in  favor  of  the  buying  interest,  with 
the  demand  not  very  active.  Seed  potatoes, 
such  as  Early  Rose  and  Peerless,  were  very 
steadily  held.  Sweets  were  in  reduced  sup- 
ply and  market  was  firm  for  best. 

Burbanks,  River,  ?»  cental   80@1  CO 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ¥  ctl   80@1  05 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   80®  95 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80@1  05 

Early  Rose  1  00@1  25 

Garnet  Chile   75@1  00 

Sweet  River,  «  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  50@l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Aside  from  Apples,  there  is  little  now  offer- 
ing in  the  line  of  deciduous  fresh  fruits. 
Stocks  of  Apples  are  by  no  means  large,  but 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  there  is  enough 
for  the  limited  demand,  with  values  for  com- 
mon to  medium  grades  not  materially  better 
than  last  quoted.  For  strictly  choice  to  se- 
lect, where  the  variety  and  quality  were  both 
about  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
particular  custom,  the  market  was  firm  at 
prices  quoted,  with  higher  figures  asked,  and 
occasional  sales  were  made  beyond  prices  war- 
ranted as  regular  quotations.  For  some  very 
fancy  qualities  from  Siskiyou  county  holders 
were  contending  for  $2  50  per  50-lb.  box.  On 
the  other  extreme,  there  was  ordinary  stock 
for  which  50c  per  box  was  a  full  quotable  fig- 
ure. That  the  market  will  be  heavily  bur- 
dened with  offerings  at  any  time  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  is  not  probable.  There 
are  no  Eastern  supplies  to  draw  from,  as  Pa- 
cific coast  Apples  have  this  season  been  mov- 
ing Eastward,  owing  to  a  shortage  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  Pears  are 
still  seen  in  a  small  way,  mostly  out  of  lim- 
ited supplies  held  in  cold  storage.  Only  choice 
table  Pears,  however,  are  especially  sought 
after,  and  for  such  stock  comparatively  stiff 
prices  are  obtainable. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-lb.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  f,  large  box   75®  1  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
Cured  and  evaporated  fruits  of  most  descrip- 
tions are  now  in  too  light  supply  to  admit  of 
much  wholesale  business,  Prunes  being  about 
the  only  exception.  As  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  preceding,  Small  Prunes  are  in  active 
request  for  shipment  East,  but  at  no  Improve- 
ment on  former  figures,  a  low  priced  article 
being  wanted  by  Eastern  retailers.  Most 
buyers  now  in  the  field  are  seeking  a  prune 
which  can  be  profitably  retailed  in  the  East 
at  a  nickel  per  pound.  There  is  not  much  do- 
ing in  other  prunes  and  for  medium  sizes  the 
market  presents  an  easy  tone.  Some  boom 
talk  is  heard  concerning  Peaches,  but  there 
are  no  evidences  of  any  boom  in  values  in  this 
center.  There  are  few  Peaches  offering  and 
market  is  decidedly  firm,  but  buyers  show  no 
inclination  to  pay  any  material  advance  on 
previous  rates.  Choice  Peeled  Peaches  are 
particularly  scarce.  Apple  market  is  very 
firm,  with  scanty  supplies  of  peeled  and  sliced 
evaporated,  pressed  in  boxes,  and  still  smaller 
stocks  of  loose  quarters  and  ordinary  sliced 
in  sacks.  Of  sun-dried  apples  it  is  claimed 
there  is  not  a  carload  to  be  had  in  the  whole 


State.  White  Figs  are  wholly  out  of  stock. 
Black  Figs  are  still  obtainable  in  moderate 
quantity.  In  market  for  Pears  and  Plums 
there  are  no  quotable  changes  to  record,  with 
not  much  doing  in  them  and  supplies  of  both 
of  light  volume. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   11  ®12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12K@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @  ?tf 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   6  @  6K 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9^4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5tf 

60— 70's   3H@  3% 

70— 80's   2%@  3 

80— 90's   2tt@  2% 

90— 100's   13£<a  2 

110— 130's   1H@  1& 

Prunes  in  boxes,  hie  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2^®  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4H@  4S4 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4V4 

Figs,  Black   3%@  4H 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7% 

Plums,  unpitted   \H®  1J£ 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York: 

A  little  more  interest  has  been  manifested  In 
evaporated  apples,  but  the  transactions  for  the 
week  are  not  much  lower;  supplies  are  coming 
forward  moderately,  however,  and  there  Is  quite 
a  firm  feeling  on  all  grades.  Choice  and  fancy 
apples  have  moved  only  in  a  jobbing  way,  and  our 
outside  figures  are  full  high;  most  of  the  business 
has  been  in  prime  at  about  8%c;  some  holders  are 
asking  8?a(a9c,  but  buyers  seem  unwilling  to  pay 
these  figures  as  yet.  Lower  grades  range  from 
7@8V4c.  A  few  small  lots  of  southern  sun-dried 
apples  have  sold  to  jobbers  at  7c,  but  the  de- 
mand is  limited  at  that,  and  round  lots  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  V4«»lc  less.  Chops  have  ruled 
dull,  with  best  stock  offering  at  3c  generally. 
Cores  and  skins  quiet  and  nominal.  Raspberries 
exceedingly  dull ;  strictly  prime  evaporated  offer- 
ing at  10c,  and  some  fair  stock  can  be  bought  V4c 
less.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  huckle- 
berries at  lower  prices.  Blackberries  held  steady, 
but  not  selling  to  any  extent.  Choice  domestic 
cherries  in  small  supply  and  have  some  inquiry  at 
10@llc,  possibly  ll%(S:12c;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
imported  stock  here  of  very  indifferent  quality  and 
the  sales  of  these  are  having  some  Influence  upon 
the  general  market.  California  apricots  and 
peaches  in  light  stock  and  firmly  held.  Prunes 
plentiful  and  weaker;  40's  in  boxes  can  be  bought 
for  9c,  while  60's  are  reaching  6c  only  in  a  jobbing 
way;  they  can  be  bought  in  carload  lots  at  55£c,  or 
possibly  a  shade  less ;  very  small  fruit  ranges  down 
to  3@4c. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®9 

Raising. 

Combination  rates  remain  as  previously 
noted,  but  there  is  very  little  business  re- 
ported in  any  description.  There  are  fairly 
liberal  supplies  of  all  sorts  except  fancy 
clusters  and  Thompson's  Seedless,  but  stocks 
are  of  larger  proportions  of  three  and  four 
crown  loose  Muscatel  than  of  any  other  kinds. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —0120 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  V  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft   — @5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   _@3j^ 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached  — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@2J£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  was  amply  stocked  for  im- 
mediate requirements.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  advance  the  price  best  Navels,  but 
the  effort  was  not  attended  with  special  or 
noteworthy  success.  Lemons  sold  within 
same  range  of  values  quoted  a  week  ago,  sup- 
plies being  more  than  ample  for  the  immediate 
light  requirements,  and  market  was  easy  in 
tone.  Limes  went  at  slightly  lower  figures 
than  were  current  at  date  of  last  issue. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   75®  2  50 

Seedlings   50®  l  50 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  #  box   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  y  box   2  50®  — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  l  00 

Nuts. 

Stocks  of  both  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
practically  exhausted,  and  only  nominal  values 
are  possible  at  this  date.  Peanut  market  is 
showing  decided  steadiness,  with  market 
lightly  stocked,  especially  with  best  quali- 
ties. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  ®16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @10tf 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10V4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4K®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   f>%®  W, 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®8 

Wine. 

The  wine  market  presents  the  same  healthy 
condition  as  noted  for  some  weeks  past.  The 
two  associations,  the  Wine  Growers  and  the 
Wine  Dealers,  instead  of  antagonizing  each 
other  and  losing  money,  are  now  working  on 
harmonious  lines,  to  the  profit  of  all  con- 


cerned. The  future  of  the  wine  interests,  as 
regards  prices  ruling,  looks  decidedly  bright, 
compared  with  its  recent  condition.  Former 
quotable  rates  remain  in  force,  12%c  per  gal- 
lon wholesale  for  1898  Claret  and  15c  for  1897 
product,  with  market  firm  at  these  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  Year 


Flour,  M-sks  128,060  2,912,573 

Wheat, ctls              72  940  1,984,508 

Barley,  ctls              9,970  1,044.910 

Oats,  ctls                   6,470  526,115 

Corn,  ctls                  6,895  115,590 

Rye,  ctls                  1,070  20,255 

Beans,  sks                6,124  299,188 

Potatoes,  sks           34,054  768,864 

Onions,  sks               3,631  127,810 

Hay,  tons                  3,341  90,070 

Wool,  bales                 253  31,000 

Hops,  bales                  .53  10,842 


2,934,998 
7.804,649 
3,074.873 
445,61 1 
208,427 
25,593 
438,040 
701,724 
78,433 
85,519 
48  862 
7,363 


EXPORTS  IiY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   72,248 

Wheat,  ctls   56,518 

Barley,  ctls   8,664 

Oats,  ctls   1,007 

Corn,  ctls   502 

Beans,  sks   682 

Hay,  bales   371 

Wool,  fts   94,999 

Hops,  fts   29,743 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   232 


DDE  BILL  FREE 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Feb.  1.  —  California  dried  fruit, 
ruling  steady,  with  a  very  fair  demand.  Evap- 
orated apples,  common,  7!4@8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
8%c;  choice,  9@9V4c;  fancy,  10c  Prunes,  3tf@l0c. 
Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moorpark,  13  @  18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  22@25c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*l*  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


A  NEW^BOOK. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

,    Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


gg      CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I 

— use — 

£CftRBOUNEUM  AVENARiLIS  A 


^.Beialtl :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  rggo  13 

y- Write  forClrcularsautl  Fricon  and  mention  thiananci.-^ 
MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  13 
^TPacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Markets!., San  Franrisco.Cal.:^ 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    \jyj.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  »38  Market  Street 

«ATJ  PRAKHOrn  PAT. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  HONTOOHEBT  8TRKF.T, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL. 


SFFfl 

r_VH.H,H^pf  To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  seed! 
^■i^  I  will  mall  my  handsome  catalogue 

for  1S9H,  lithographed  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  lOir. 


Due  BUI,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeda  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  la  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beat  Peeda,  Bulba, 
IManta,  Kohon,  new  Fruit*.  Farm  Heeds,  Potatoes, 
etc..  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
,n  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
•urprlopd  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Poatal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  w'll  receive  a  copy. 
F.  II.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  181 ,  Boae  Hill,  >.Y 

P/"fcYI/C  To  the  address  of  every  dairyman 
\j\J  TT  v3  or  owner  of  cattle,  if  sent  us  by 
postal  and  mentioning  the  number  usually 
milked,  we  will  mail  free  of  charge,  Valuable 
Information,  how  dairy 
can  be  made  doubly 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  8.  F. 


PROFITABLE 


It  Won't 


jump  the  track  nor 
bind  when  door  Is 
warped  or  wall  is 
crooked.  T  rail 
track  plvotally  hung 
to  brackets.  Hangers 
on  both  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 
Rapidly  replacing  all 
others.  GOLD  Medal 
8t  Omaha  Write  for  circular  Also  catalogue  of 
TJp-to-Date  Hay  Tools.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY 
CO.,  FairBeld,  Iowa. 


Monarch  Grubberjand  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  ji  lion  t  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

HSMIfhiean  St..  CHICjeo.  IM 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MA 


°>    sr-%  Jt 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 


Feeds«-Feedin§:. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

jut  ifibugThY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  beffn  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dbwby  Pitiii.ishino  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market.  Street..  Nun  FmnrUno.  Cal. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequalcd  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
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Pain-Killer. 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  ; 
;  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS, ; 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  i 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLV  THE  GENUINE.. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


it 


Alexis,  Illinois. 


I  never   feel  bo  good  as  when  T  am  khUuik  a 
neighbor  Page  fence,  us  1  know  iroui  .£i.erienot;  I 
Smaoinc  him  a  favor.         CHARLIE  STRONG. 
P  A  OK  WOTKK  WIRE  VKNCB  CO.,  A  DBUH,  XICH. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Mot  Runt,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY   PCMP   CO.,  Los  (JaU.s.  ( tel. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

\vm  n.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Laudside  Double  Board 
low,  bard  as 

Sulkv     "T||^^k~         rfTJ'i'        *  fff  "' lt! *° 

Dow s,  $25. 
Riding  Gang 
Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  Wagon,  . 
If  (00  other  articles. 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  spring  work'. — _  - 

IIAIM.OOIt  FLOW  <  O  ,  lint  160.  Alton,  III. 
Onlj  Plow  U  ct<  r La  the  t'nitcd  BUM  wlLliif  direct  io  ferincr. 


Guns    and  Hunters* 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve.739  MarlcetSt.,S.F. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  meeting  of 
Tulare  Grange  on  Saturday,  the  21st 
inst.,  a  communication  from  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  one 
from  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  were  read.  A  class  of 
three  took  the  first  and  second  degrees 
and  the  Annual  Word  was  given  out  by 
the  Worthy  Master. 

It  being  mentioned  that  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  wide-tire  law,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : 

Ilenolreil,  By  Tulare  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  California, 
that  we  protest  against  anv  repeal  or  modification 
of  the  wide-tire  law  of  California;  wide  tires  are 
road  makers  and  veiy  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  keeping  good  roads  in  repair;  narrow  tires  are 
destructive  of  good  roads  and  add  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  repairing  them. 

A  well-written  paper  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  Scott  on  keeping  and  pre- 
serving apples  and  pears  for  winter 
use. 

It  was  mentioned  that  a  bill  may  be 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  providing 
for  another  superior  judge  in  Tulare 
county.  No  action  was  taken,  but  the 
expressed  views  of  the  members  were 
unfavorable  to  it.  In  talking  of  this 
subject,  other  burdens  of  the  taxpayer 
were  discussed,  among  them  being  sal- 
aries of  county  officers  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  what  other  business  justifies, 
and,  incidentally,  the  cost  of  county 
teachers'  institutes.  On  this  the  preva- 
lent opinion  seemed  to  be  that  they 
should  be  held  during  vacation,  and,  as 
schools  of  instruction  for  teachers,  they 
did  not  justify  the  expense. 

Brother  C.  J.  Berry  read  a  paper  on 
"Cultivation  of  Wheat,"  which  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting,  first,  as 
a  paying  crop  ;  second,  varieties  best 
suited  to  soil  and  climate  ;  third,  best 
mode  of  cultivation  ;  fourth,  average 
years  considered,  when  should  seeding 
cease  ?  fifth,  amount  of  rainfall  neces- 
sary for  a  paying  crop  ;  sixth,  when  to 
market  for  best  results. 

The  subject  of  silos  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  near  future. 

Brother  C.  J.  Berry  said  that  should 
the  coming  fruit  crop  be  as  good  as  the 
present  outlook  promises  it  will  be,  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  county  talk  very 
favorably  of  holding  a  county  exhibit  at 
some  time  during  the  season.  Tulare 
Grange  favors  such  an  exhibit. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  at  which 
the  newly  installed  officers  presided. 
For  the  business  methods  of  conducting 
the  Grange  and  the  impressive  manner 
of  conferring  the  degrees  they  deserve 
much  credit.  J.  T. 


Action  by  Napa  Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — At  a  meeting  of 
Napa  Grange  on  Saturday,  Jan.  7th 
the  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  Lecturer  J.  S.  Taylor  and  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
Walter  Renwick,  Geo.  H.  Rogers,  T).  J. 
Brown,  J.  C.  Adriance  and  J.  S.  Tay- 
lor : 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  to  be  necessary  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  be  abrogated,  and  that 
treaties  be  negotiated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  in 
order  that  the  United  States  Government  may 
build,  own  and  control  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
canal;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  Napa  Grange  No.  307,  P.  of  H.,  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  that  we,  the  members 
of  said  Grange,  urge  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  impress  upon  the  proper  officials  of  this 
Government  the  necessity  of  at  once  commencing 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  In  ex- 
press terms,  allowing  the  British  Government  no 
excuse  for  any  interference,  or  partnership  In  con- 
trol or  protectorate  of  the  canal  or  adjacent  terri- 
tory; and.  as  a  further  step  looking  towards  the 
building  of  the  canal,  that  this  Government  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  by 


State  of  Obio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  J  ' 

Fkank  J,  Cheynf.y  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Ann  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
\—J — 1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  — v-^  >  notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


which,  under  suitable  concessions  from  those 
States,  the  United  States,  as  a  Government, 
would  undertake  to  complete,  maintain  and  con- 
trol the  canal. 

The  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented by  Lecturer  Taylor  and  unani- 
mously passed  : 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  advisable  that  United 
States  Senators  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  one  of  which  reasons  is  that  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  express  their  preference 
directly  for  candidates  for  that  high  office,  and 
another  is  that  it  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
scandals  too  frequently  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion of  U.  S.  Senators  by  the  Legislatures  of  this 
State;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  Napa  Grange  No.  307.  P.  of  H.,  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  that  we,  the  members 
of  said  Grange,  request  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  the  end  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be  so 
amended  as  toamit  of  the  election  of  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


New  Grange  at  Healdsburg. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  State  Deputy 
Winans  organized  Progressive  Grange 
of  Healdsburg  on  Jan.  21st.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  and  in- 
stalled :  Worthy  Master,  A.  E.  Burn- 
ham;  Overseer,  G.  H.  Brigham;  Lec- 
turer, J.  D.  Silvia;  Steward,  L.  P.  Cul- 
lum;  Asst.  Steward,  W.  H.  Skinner; 
Chaplain,  J.  A.  Dewey;  Treasurer, 
D.  G.  Jewett;  Secretary,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Burnham;  Gate  Keeper,  H.  Marshall; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  O.  Skinner;  Flora,  Mrs. 
Brown;  Ceres,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Burnham; 
Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  Annie  Brig- 
ham. 
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It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for 
FREE  sample  of 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


Vs4»d  and  endorsed  b 
the  Adams  El.  Co. 


vl/ 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
sprains,  lameness, 
etc.,  in  a  horse, 
i'uttle's  Family  Elixir  (  tires  rheu- 
matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  tfiasapa  for  postage  otUy.  * 
DR.  S,  A.  TUTTLE.  17  Beverly  St,  Boston.  X 


pTTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervous 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  N 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De   Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separator!. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Pnces  $50  •  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  |  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


" HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE  1 

KM KKV  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.        17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAIINT! 


trade 

NDURIS1 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurlne  is 
designed  for  Inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurlne  is  for  In- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
finish. 

WJH.  BDRD,  83  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Lean's  Harrow 


The  simple  lover  adjusts  the  teetb  to  any  angle. 
\  Slants  forward  lo  tear  up  theground :  slants  buck 
to  smooth  the  groumt  and  to  harrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator,  baves 
ita  cost  Hrst  season.  Address 

in"  lev,  iii.se  a  co.,  los  axueles,  cal. 


aneaa 

ay's  use  or  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  Pit  r.K  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline.  Ltd..  931  Arch  St..  Philad'la.  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Bloke,    Aloffltt    <Sc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nu.s.  55- 57-50-01  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS! 


Jt'e  a re  the  largest  ittattti/aeturerN  ttf  humenn  antt  carri- 
aget*  in  the  trorlil  selling  to  the  eintsn  titer  ejrehtsirely. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  save  you  all 
additional  expense.   We  ship  anywhere  for  examination.    We  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything.    Thl»  Elegant  Team 
and  Farm  JIurneMM  Tor  819.50.    Many  custom- 
ers who  have  bought  it  report  that  they  hare 
saved  f mm  ♦«  to  $10  in  buying  this  harness  from  us. 
For  full  description  of  this  and  CO  other  styles  of 
harness  and  133  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue.   Your  name  on  a  postal 
card  will  get  it 


Elkhart  Carriage  antt  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  PR.  I  TT,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  pet  teetly  cUuu  and  is  very  easv  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S„ 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A 


RE  TOUR  COWS 
CHEATING  YOU. 


Are  your  cows  turning  t lie  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat,  or  are  they  just  living  oft  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  N0-T1N 
BABCGGK  TESTER 


II  tell  on  them  and  it  makes  no  mistakes, 
s  always  ready  for  business— doesn't  break 
\vn— doesn't  have  accidents — doesn't  wear 
t.    Runs  easily  nnd  noiselessly. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6  1. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


HUMANE 


Fully  Warranted 


and  remove  the  < 
horns  of  your  ' 
herd  and  that 

of  your  neighbor's  herd  BY  "CTSXPffGr  9^     ■  knife- 
Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  hornsare  off. 
i>fsi-riptive  circulars  FREE.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coc  h  ra  n  v  i  I  le,  Pa. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  17,  1899. 

617,712.— Refining  Asphalt— A.  F.  L.  Bell,  Car- 

penteria,  Cal. 
617,825.— Gate-W.  Blair,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
617,919.— Vessel  Closure— A.  Braverman,  Fresno, 

Cal. 

617,731.— Corset,  Etc.— Emma  A.  Ford,  S.  F. 
617,929.— Finger  Shield— O.  E.  Fowble,  Los  An- 

617,857.— Tank-J.  H.  Franklin,  S.  F. 

617,829.— Gas  Concentrator— R.  P.  Greer,  S.  F. 

617,808.— Wagon  Tongue— S.  M.  Harris,  Cheney, 

617,785. — Cowl— L.  H.  Honigbaum,  S.  F. 

617,899.— Suction  Dredging— F.  W.  Krogh,  S.  F. 

6I7,9»9.— Sash  Lock— W.  Madison,  Los  Gatos.Cal. 

617,991.— Movable  Flume— J.  B.  McDill,  South 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

617,834.— Riveting  Machine— R.  S.  Moore.  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

617,835  —  Razor— F.  Patak,  S.  F. 

617.905.— Traction  Slkd— J.  C.  &  N.  B.  Peterson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

617.884.— Brush— J.  M.  Poe,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

617,910  — Water  Elevator  — H.  Room,  Olema, 
Wash. 

617,783. — Hone — T.  R.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

617.823.-FRUIT  Drier— Thomas  &  Thompson.  Jef- 
ferson, Cal 

618,019.— Metal  Sign— G.  H.  Tietjen,  S.  F. 

617,914.— Wheeled  Scraper— A.  Titus,  National 
City,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  ol  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Razor.— P.  Patak,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  As- 
signor of  one-half  to  J.  Frowenfeld  of  same 
place.  No.  617,835.  Dated  Jan.  17,  1899.  This 
invention  is  especially  designed  to  provide 
means  for  conveniently  separating  and  locking 
an  independent  and  removable  blade  into  the 
permanent  back  of  the  razor  to  which  it  is 
fitted  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  channeled  back, 
having  a  permanent  latching  device  at  the 
outer  end,  a  transversely  fulcrumed  latching 
lever  at  the  inner  end,  in  combination  with  a 
blade  having  corresponding  engaging  devices 
formed  upon  it,  and  by  means  of  these  connec- 
tions the  blade  can  be  easily  inserted  or  re- 
moved without  the  use  of  supplemental  tools. 

Tank.— J.  H.  Franklin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  617,857.  Dated  Jan.  17,  1899.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  tanks  which 
are  designed  to  contain  liquids.  In  the  use  of 
large  containing  tanks  which  are  built  of 
staves  hooped  together,  it  is  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  their  becoming  leaky.  This 
invention  is  designed  to  prevent  this  shrink- 
age and  leakage,  and  it  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  grooves  or  channels  in  the  meeting 
edges  of  the  vertical  staves  with  transverse 
passages  connecting  the  grooves  or  channels, 
and  a  water  supply  by  which  water  may  be 
constantly  kept  in  the  channels  and  passages 
so  that  the  staves  will  not  shrink  and  sepa- 
rate when  the  tank  is  not  full.  The  water 
supply  tube  has  connections  at  the  bottom  and 
a  means  for  discharging  any  sediment  which 
may  accumulate  therein  so  that  it  will  not  be 
Introduced  into  the  passages  of  the  tank  and 
eventually  clog  them. 

Riveting  Machine  Attachment.— R.  S. 
Moore,  Oakland,  Cal.  No. 617,834.  Dated  Jan. 
17,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  an  attach- 
ment for  riveting  machines.  The  object  is  to 
overcome  a  difficulty  which  arises  when  metal 
plates  are  to  be  riveted  together,  in  which 
holes  are  bored  or  punched  through  the  over- 
lapping edges,  and  the  rivets  having  a  head 
on  one  end  are  placed  in  these  holes  and  the 
opposite  end  is  headed  or  upset  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheets.  This  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  perfect  joint  in  this  manner  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  the  plates  to  become  slightly 
separated  while  the  upsetting  of  the  rivet  is 
taking  place,  and  the  result  will  often  be  that 
a  portion  of  the  rivet  and  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  plates  will  be  upset  before  the  head 
is  formed  upon  the  end  of  the  rivet,  and  the 
open  space  will  thus  be  maintained  and  a  leak 
occur  at  that  point.  In  this  invention  the  post 
is  cut  away  upon  each  side  to  form  bearing 
surfaces,  and  an  upsetting  die  is  carried  by 
the  posts  between  the  said  supports.  A  disk 
or  plate  adapted  to  support  the  parts  to  be 
riveted  is  mounted  on  the  said  supports  and 
has  a  central  opening  for  the  die,  and  a 
plunger  is  adapted  to  force  the  disk  back- 
wardly  by  the  act  of  lifting  until  the  rivet  is 
upset  by  "contact  with  the  die.  The  springs 
which  press  against  the  rear  of  the  disk  serve 
to  close  the  plates  tightly  together  by  the 
first  impact  of  the  riveting  apparatus,  and 
they  are  thus  held  while  the  rivet  is  headed 
upon  the  opposite  side. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— Present  coast  passenger  rates  to  Skaguay 
and  Dyea  are  $15 and $25 respectively;  freight 
rates,  $8,  $9  and  $10  per  ton;  live  stock,  per 
head:  horses,  $22.50;  dogs,  $5. 

— President  McKinley  will  send  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  thoroughly  into  conditions  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  fears  that  the 
treaty  cannot  be  ratified  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

—The  canners  of  British  Columbia  are 
alarmed  at  the  proposed  action  of  the  Ottawa 
Government  respecting  the  canning  industry. 
They  say  that  if  the  proposed  suggestion  is 
carried  into  effect,  their  $3,000,000  industries 
will  be  driven  bodily  to  the  United  States. 

— In  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  met  a  conven- 
tion to  discuss  conservation  of  the  waters  of 
California,  participated  in  by  representatives 
of  the  mining,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests.  Permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected. J.  M.  Cleaves  is  president,  E  H.  Ben- 
jamin secretary.  The  executive  committee 
will  memorialize  the  Legislature. 

— The  committee  on  permanent  organization 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition  has  a  plan  of 
organization  for  the  exposition  proposed  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  1901.  A  director- 
general  will  be  made  manager,  with  assist- 
ants to  be  appointed  by  himself,  not  exceed- 
ing three.  His  salary  will  be  $10,000  a  year, 
the  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  be  fixed  by 
the  executive  committee.  There  will  be 
twenty-six  committees. 

— Consul-General  Goodman's  report  from 
China  shows  that  labor-saving  devices  are  not 
wanted  there.  He  says:  "The  cheapest 
thing  here  is  a  man.  There  is  more  labor  than 
can  find  employment.  A  coolie  carrying  dirt 
will  receive  from  7  to  10  cents  in  gold  per  day. 
He  must  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  not 
very  steadily  nor  intensely,  but  putting  in  a 
great  many  hours  and  accomplishing  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  the  amount  of  wages 
paid.  There  are  more  coolies  willing  to  work 
for  this  pittance  than  there  is  work  for  them 
to  do." 

—The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  passed  the  U.  S. 
Senate  this  week  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  work  proposed  :  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Brito,  on  the  Pacific,  are 
the  termini  of  the  canal.  Its  length  from  port 
to  port  is  169^  miles,  of  which  26%  will  be  ex- 
cavated channel  and  142%  miles  is  lakes,  riv- 
ers and  basins.  The  summit  level  is  necessa- 
rily that  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  110  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  will  be  three  locks  near 
either  end.  The  summit  level  commences 
12%  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  extends  to 
within  3%  miles  of  the  Pacific.  The  summit 
reach,  will,  therefore,  be  153%  miles  long.  For 
9%  miles  from  the  inner  haibor  at  San  Juan 
del  Norte  the  canal  extends  southwesterly 
across  the  low  lands  of  the  coast  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cordillera,  known  as  the  Eastern 
Divide,  where  is  located  the  first  of  the  three 
eastern  locks.  Up  to  this  point  the  formation 
through  which  the  canal  is  to  be  cut  is  en- 
tirely alluvial  and  will  be  excavated  by  ma- 
chinery. The  locks  follow  in  ciose  succession, 
No.  1  at  9%  miles,  as  above  stated,  with  a  lift 
of  31  feet;  No.  2,  1%  miles  farther  on,  with  a 
lift  of  30  feet,  and  No.  3,  about  2%  miles  far- 
ther on,  with  a  lift  of  45  feet.  Here  com- 
mences the  summit  level  of  the  canal  at  an 
elevation  of  106  feet  above  the  sea,  which  al- 
lows 4  feet  of  fall  from  the  lake  for  flowage. 
Beyond  the  locks  a  cutting  is  to  be  made 
through  the  eastern  divide  to  the  River  San 
Juan,  at  a  place  called  Ochoa,  near  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  San  Carlos,  where  a  large  dam  of 
the  same  elevation  as  lock  No.  3  will  be  built, 
which,  with  such  other  embankments  as  are 
ascertained  to  be  requisite,  will  impound  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  small  tributary 
streams  in  their  valleys,  forming  a  series  of 
large  basins  at  the  elevation  determined  by 
Ochoa  dam  and  by  the  locks.  The  cutting 
through  the  divide  will  be  about  3  miles 
long,  with  an  average  depth  of  141  feet.  The 
dam  at  Ochoa  is  to  hold  the  waters  of  the 
river  permanently  at  the  height  of  106  feet 
above  the  sea.  Locks  Nos.  4  and  5  terminate 
the  summit  level  of  the  canal.  These  are 
close  together,  and  will  have  a  lift  of  42% 
feet  each.  Lock  No.  6,  about  1%  miles  be- 
yond, is  the  last  of  the  western  series,  and 
will  lower  the  canal  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a  lift  of  21  to  29  feet,  varying  according 
to  tidal  conditions.  The  Senate  voted  that 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on  the  Nicaragua 
canal  shall  not  be  more  than  $20,000,000  in 
any  one  year. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A   WONDERFUL  CHUKN. 

1  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  my  life,  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  an  hour  before  butter 
would  appear,  so  when  I  heard  of  a  churn  that  would 
churn  In  a  minute  I  concluded  to  try  it.  Every  diy 
for  a  week  I  used  it,  and  not  only  could  I  churn  in  a 
minute,  but  I  got  more  and  better  butter  than  with 
the  common  churn  This  Is  very  important  Infor- 
mation to  butter  makers.  The  churn  works  easily 
and  will  churn  an  ordinary  churning  in  less  than 
sixty  seconds.  I  have  sold  two  dozen  of  these 
churns  in  the  past  month  Every  butter  maker  that 
has  seen  me  churn  in  less  than  a  minute  bought 
one.  You  can  obtain  all  desired  information  re- 
garding the  churn  by  addressing  Household  Mfg. 
Co.,  Second  and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  they 
will  give  you  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
.  circular.   K.  KKVI'sKIt  &  It  HO.,  Milt  Vu. 


WANTED 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  the  bent  M-cent 
woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN,  78-80  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  of  every  Tdays'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  18!)3  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhamg  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.    F.  H.  Burke.  t>20  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EOG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  V. 


Swine 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China&  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,    quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERHAIN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

♦    FANCY       F»  O  UI_.TR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
UieChfapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR 
Co..  1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  RENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  The  beBt  In  the  State.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


UST  AS  NATURAL 

;,nd  a  goad  desl  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy, 
esn'tstay  offthe  nest  and  allow  the  eggs 
to  chill  hut  hatches  every  egg  that  can  he 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  DNCUBATOR 

is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  incubator  essentials— proper  applica- 
tion and  diot  rlbutlon  of  heut  anil  moisture,  regu- 
lation anil  ventilation.  For  50  to  350  eggs.  WE  PAY 
fRElnHTANVWHEREi"  the  U.S.  Handsome  catalog  free, 
"-♦"'■imp  rnenhntor  Co.,  I5ox    41.  Pctn'niiia,  fill. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water. 


\  standard  machine  for  hatch 

§s     in-'  ^tnm.r.  ),.-hHIi\   Hi  irks  -HI- 

f**    regulating,  patent  ejrtr  turning 

Li 


dryin 

HCplOSlV 

.f  its  K, 


tinder  trays 
lamp— these  are  a 
rood  points.    (Hir  Its  p 
ives  pi  Icesand  descrlp- 
pol  liters  on  poultry 
qulldings  ete..  mailed  f<n  fie  stamps.    Write  for  it  now. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  540,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Trade 
Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros.  .chemiKts,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, ' 
SiS.oo.  Valuable  lnforuiatio  ' 
and  full  particulars  FKEI 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

£08  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Have  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject* 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL. 


It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


%  2  Dehorning 
SsClippe 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Hammond,  111.,  U.  S.  A 


feTHE  WHOLE  STORY 


lending  varletl 
Information  t<» 
of  10  cents. 


ssful  InenbHflngriiitd  bw 
Itifr  Is  (nlil  tn  our         228-pilfe  tut* 
,o  use  for  the  purpose.    Cur-.  Mid  liMtnictloM^ 
iltrv  lioti-.es:  poultry  Mippllt't  nnrl  ruts  ami  prices  of H 
:  prices  on  «gi  f or  hutching,  etc.    FuHoU  wluablfl 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box "b  ^iTouincy,  Ills/ 


of  pedler 


"ponhr 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  R86,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  oftlcial  eudorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3K  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEUR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY    CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuiDe  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark.    Beware  of 

imitations. 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TDIIIA/IPH  CTPPI     PANflF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  a  i  cel.  kai>uc  we  wiU  f£r  a  short  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *.5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  .30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  v.lde  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamohlet. 
Beat  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILL ARD,  Manufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth. 
St.,  St.  Louie,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Trespass  in  Turkey. 


There  are  some  curious  features 
about  the  law  regulating  railway  oper- 
ating in  Turkey,  says  the  Locomotive 
Engineering  Journal.  There  is  a  pen- 
alty of  $1  for  walking  upon  a  railroad 
track  for  every  offense.  Cattle  and 
other  animals  found  on  the  right  of  way 
can  be  confiscated  by  the  company,  al- 
though the  owner  may  redeem  them  by 
paying  25  cents  each  for  sheep,  dogs, 
goats,  hogs  and  other  small  animals. 
It  costs  $2.50  to  get  a  cow  or  a  horse 
out  of  railway  pound.  Animals  that 
are  not  ransomed  within  a  given  time 
are  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railway  company,  which,  however, 
must  return  to  the  owner  any  sum  in 
excess  of  the  fine  imposed  by  law  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  animal  while  in 
charge  of  the  company.  All  articles 
left  by  travelers  in  the  cars  or  in  the 
station  houses  are  also  subject  to  sim- 
ilar rules. 

California  Dairy  Association. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  recently  elected 
directors  of  the  California  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, A.  P.  Martin,  Petaluma,  was 
elected  president;  H.  M.  LeBaron, 
Valley  Ford,  Geo.  R.  Sneath,  San 
Francisco,  and  M.  P.  Hansen,  Alton, 
first,  second  and  third  vice-presidents, 
respectively;  W.  H.  Roussel,  treas- 
urer; Samuel  E.  Watson,  secretary. 
J.  R.  Denman,  W.  H.  Roussel  and  Geo. 
R.  Sneath  were  appointed  an  execu- 
tive committee;  H.  M.  LeBaron,  W.  P. 
A.  Brewer,  Geo.  R.  Sneath,  C.  H.  Ses- 
sions, M.  P.  Hansen,  legislative  com- 
mittee; Messrs.  LeBaron,  Sneath  and 
Sessions,  finance  committee. 

It  is  claimed  that  cranberries  eaten 
freely  destroy  disease  germs,  and  are 
a  sure  protection  against  the  grip.  One 
family,  who  thus  far  have  been  immune 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic,  cook  the 
cranberries  in  plenty  of  water,  and  use 
the  syrup  as  a  drink.  They  declare 
that  the  acid  of  the  berry  is  fully  as 
agreeable  as  lemonade,  and  most  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  bronchial  or  ma- 
larial troubles. 


In  Pharaoh's  Time 

an  Elgin  watch  would  have  been  a 
greater  marvel  than  the  pyramids. 
It  is  a  great  marvel  to-day  in  its 
complete  mechanism  and  absolute 
t  inio  keeping. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  been  the  world's  standard  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  during  which 
period  nearly  eight  million  perfected 
time-pieces  have  done  duty  dutifully. 

All  Jewelers  Sell  Them. 


An  Appreciative  Reader. 

A  Knights  Ferry,  Cal.,  reader  writes 
as  follows:  "My  father  takes  the 
Rural  Press  and  we  all  find  a  great 
deal  of  good  reading  matter  in  it.  It  is 
a  good  farm  paper.  We  think  that 
your  paper  is  improving  greatly  every 
year." 


SPRAYING   FRIT  IT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  Insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  S19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
*19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  26  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
I  treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
:  table  crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
|  formation,  and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  Ut 
any  axle. 

WANTED-  Men  or  women  to  appoint  agents  and 
Instruct  them  In  taking  orders  for  our  one  minute 
Churn.  Salarv  IS50. 00  per  year  and  expenses.  Send 
us  three  references  and  three  two-cent  stamps. 
Mound  City  Churn  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CREAMERY  WANTED — Skilled  buttermaker 
wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  having  a  cream- 
ery to  lease.  Pliny  Hyde,  Box  227,  Bakerstleld.  Cal. 


Value  of  the  Rural. 

A  leading  physician  of  Chicago  who 
has  investments  in  California  writes  as 
follows:  "  Enclosed  please  find  $2  for 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  paying  this  money. 
The  paper  is  worth  three  times  that 
price." 

"Oh,  that  I  should  have  married  a 
funny  man  I"  she  wailed. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  asked 
her  most  intimate  friend. 

"  He  came  home  and  told  me  he  had 
a  sure  way  of  keeping  jelly  from  mould- 
ing at  the  top,  and  when  I  asked  him 
bow  he  said  to  turn  it  upside  down." 


IF  YOUR  PA8TURES  AND  FIELDS  ARE  INCL08ED  WITH  THE 

CUWOOD  sr^L  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

I  you  have  secured  absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense,  in  a  practical  fence 
|u    that  will  positively  turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.    A  fence  that  is 


strong,  practically  everlasting,  proven  thor- 
oughly efficient  under  all  possible  condi- 
tions. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG! 

in  selecting  the 

ELLW00D 
WOVEN  FENCE  n,NC" 


Sold  by  our  agents 
in  every  town.  If 
you  can't  get  it  in 
your  town,  write  us 
direct,  and  we 
will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


88  INCH' 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style) 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  SKI!  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

UEO.  H.   ISMON.  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  225-227  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


EXPERT  OFMINIOrN: 

Dr.  Hernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
ltritlsh  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  Is  properly  used,  It 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  Its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  Sc  CO., 

316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        S/AIN  FRfVNClSCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


FOR    SALE  BY 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL  <>t 
DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than  any  other 
tool  ever  put 
Into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  In.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.  The  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  DIM  Harrow  URKATLY  REDUCED.     The  Clark's 

Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  2b%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 


222    mission  Street, 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,''  and  Its  adaptability  to  the  work 
for  which  it  has  been  especially  designed.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is 
very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  Is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so 
arranged  that  the  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and 
the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air 
chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  discharge  necessary  for  good  and 
continuous  spraying.   Send  for  catalogue. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

It  has  great  strength  and  Is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  It  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  The 
top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator. 
It  Is  operated  very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to 
the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves  are  very  ac- 
cessible We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Hose,  etc.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and 
prices,  mailed  free. 

WOOD1N  &  LITTLE, 


312-314  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

318  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  PaclUo  Coast  will  Hnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Qrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoelpt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STKONO  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agenti.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 

J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers. 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden . . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  — The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 


&  THE  *■ 

Cox  Seed  Company 

Has,  for  the  year  1899,  issued  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  seed  catalogues  ever 
published.  This  old  house  is  now  producing 
and  handling  seeds  of  every  kind  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  well-known  reliability 
of  the  firm,  makes  Western  buyers  give  it 
the  preference  over  Eastern  growers.  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  free  upon  mailing  request  to 
COX  SEED  CO., 
411-13-15  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  INURSERY.  ™Jp 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties  :  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

It) 00  Cherries,  2  and  3  years  old  — 

Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelliug,  Knlsrhts 
Early  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes.  2  years  old- 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune.  French  frune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varittles  of  Japan  Plum. 

1000  Pears,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Winter   Nellis,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange), 
Beurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEMANN. 


Cheap  Seed 

AND  GOOD 

We  can  help  you  get  them.  Send  8  cents  in 
stamps  and  receive  four  pnckoges  of  home 
grown  seed :— Twins,  new  early  cabbage; 
Potomac,  the  new  tomato;  Dirieo,  the  ear- 
liest beet;  Quincy  Market,  the  sweetest  51f 
early  corn,  with  our  flower  and  vegetable  J2 


ft 


X 
X 

X 
x 
m 
x 
x 

X 
X 
X 

JH  seed  catalogue,  full  of  engravings.  With  one  Jit 

sjf  exception  ii  is  the  largest  vegetable  catalogue  W 

S  published.    Cut  off  one  of  the  home  grown  frjj 

3K  labels,  write  in  the  name  of  tins  paper,  and  it 

Sgf  shall  count  as  25  C2nts  toward  any  order  w 

H  amounting  to  St  00,  excepting  our  special  J*J 

JR  collections,  in  which  we  offer  33  packages  j$J 

}j{  seed  of  choice  vegetables  for  $1.00,  and  15  ««* 

CJ  packages  of  selected  flower  seed,  40c. 

*  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  * 


X 
X 


fllARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


X 
X 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  sale  at  $2.00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 
J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


>0<X>-0-<>00-CK><><>0<><^^ 

[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL   PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.] 

ae  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  e^no. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  


State  of. 


Kind  of  Soil. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Sonrce  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation   ... 

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

Abont  What  Is  the  Klevat ion  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?   

Abont  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  In  Vegetable  Growing  ?. 


>0-00<>0<K><K>0<K><><><><><^^ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

E.  J.  BOWENr 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81S-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-203  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  a"1  Ornamental 

-V  TREES. 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK   FOR  PRICES. 


RESISTANT  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 

Rupestris  St.  George, 
Rupestris  Hartin. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  cuttings  for  sale 
this  season— more  next  season.  Apply  early, 
for  stock  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 


JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 


MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 

FERRYS  Seeds 


They  are  always  the  best. 

Do  not  accept  any  substi- 
tute—buy none  but  Ferry's. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 

D.M.  FERRY  &  CO. .Detroit, Mich. 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

RUPESTRIS    ST.  GEORGE, 

Of  which  I  have  a  few  thousand  to  sell  at  a  reason 
able  price    H.  HOOPS.  Wrights,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL   &  BEEBE, 

STEfa^  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


California  Nursery  Co* 

Niles,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND  FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 

|      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

4  FRESNO,  CftLIFORINIA, 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  | 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,  i 

WE   OFFER   MAMY   HEW   ATTD   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  X 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 


♦  GEO.    C    ROED1NG)       -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,    CFk  L. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 
AN   EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF   BOTH       ^  ^  ^ 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  j*  J*  J* 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 

MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE^TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL    KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR     S/1LE      13  V  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

 (Established  in  1863.)  

\        GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREE  AND 
J  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

)  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS 
J  OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Address  TWOS.  mEHERIN,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  106  Battery  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  2059. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  a!  Gasoline  Engines 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  FOR  -f  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   MORSE   &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES, 


DEERE  Goods  Are  All  Right. 


MOULNE,LLL. 


Heavy  Frame. 


rxf  TEETH,  10T  LONG. 
FROM  50  TO  140  TEETH 
TO  CUT  FROM  8  FEET 
TO  24  FEET. 


Largest  line  of^Up= 
to=Date  Vehicles 
ever  brought 
to  the  coast. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


A  VICTORY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  holding  patents  on  U-Bar  Lever  Harrows,  and  knowing  that  certain  manufacturers  of  harrows  were  invading  their  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them  under  their  patents,  brought  suit  against  the  Gale  Manufacturing  Co.  for  infringement  on  these  patents,  with  the  result  that  Justice 
Coxe  has  lately  handea  down  a  decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  sustaining  every  claim  made  by 
DEERE  &  CO.  under  their  patents,  thereby  establishing  the  validity  of  their  patents  and  their  rights  under  the  same.  Other  infringing  manufac- 
turers will  receive  attention  in  due  time,  and  the  public  is  hereby  warned  against  purchasing  or  using  harrows  whose  construction  infringes  on 
DEERE  &  CO.'S  patents.    These  harrows  can  be  purchased  in  this  territory  only  from  our  agents. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


20Q    /\1ND    .211    MARKET  ST., 


S/VN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 


P&B 


READY  ROOFING 
RUBEROID  ROOFING 


WHITE    KOK  CIRCl'LAKS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FERTILIZER^ 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


The 


made. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


FASTEST 
BALER 

ON  EARTH 


Mounted  on  high  wheels-  Light  draft  on  the 
road,  circulars  and  prices  on  application. 


The  Best  Hay  Press 

Is  that  one  which  will  press  hay  into  even  sized,  compact  bales— thus 
economizing  car  room  In  shipment —  without  hrrakinir  the  hay  Into 
fine  particles;  that  baa  a  lartrocapaclty;  that  requires 
little  power;  that  Is  easy  to  feed  and  whic  h  Is  Htroiiu 
ami  ,1  ii nihil-  yet  THE  FAST  BALING 

SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  ffS 

qualities,  nnd  Is  placed  on  trial  under  n  euarantee 
i  o  bale  3  lona  more  hay  In  10  hour*  than 
any  other  two-horse  press  made. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  ShWHiS: 
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Other  Novelties  by  Mr.  Burbank. 


The  striking  novelties  in  plums  and  the  pineapple 
quince  recently  illustrated  in  the  Rural  are  not  all 
of  the  novelties  which  Mr.  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa 
has  made  known  to  the  public  this  year.  Several 
others  are  shown  on  this  page.  One  is  the  cross  be- 
tween the  peach  and  almond,  of  which  several  ap- 
pearances are  given.  The  peach-almond  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  seen  from  time  and  has  a  history — that 
is,  it  was  described  long  ago,  but  whether  the  ex- 
hibits of  it  made  from  time  to  time  are  descendants 
from  that  old  cross  or  whether  chance  crosses  fre- 
quently appear  we  are  not  sure.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  stock  for  both  the  peach  and  the  almond, 


A   NORTHERN   GALIUM   {Qaltum    boreale)    FOR   CUT  FLOWERS. 


but  has  never  had  any  wide  use.  The  peach  almond 
cross  of  Mr.  Burbank  has  a  pedigree,  as  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  Wager  peach  and  the  Languedoc  al- 
mond. The  engraving  is  marked  one-half  the  natu- 
ral size,  which  would  make  it  very  much  larger  than 
any  peach-almond  we  ever  saw.  This  peculiar  affair 
will  be  one  of  Mr.  Burbank's  "  new  creations  "  next 
year,  so  we  see  it  now  about  a  year  before  it  is  born 
and  shall  have  to  wait  a  while  to  learn  more  about  it. 

The  Santa  Rosa  rose  shown  herewith  is  the  com- 
panion of  the  Burbank  rose,  both  of  which  were  in- 
troduced last  year — the  latter  by  an  Eastern  propa- 
gator who  purchased  the  stock  outright.  Both  are 
brilliant  in  color  and  wonderful  in  bloom,  and  though 
coming  from  the  same  combination  are  quite  differ- 
ent in  form  and  color  of  flower,  growth  and  other  re- 
spects. Mr.  Burbank  says  both  are  perfect  gems, 
and  no  other  rose  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
these  will  when  once  established  ;  they  are  not  only 


in  name  but  in  fact  absolutely  continuous 
bloomers  throughout  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  without  doubt  will  produce  far 
more  blooms  during  the  whole  year  than 
any  rose  before  known.  It  is  beyond  com- 
prehension how  any  plant  can  keep  up 
such  a  constant  exhibition  of  lovely  flowers 
as  these  do  and  still  remain  in  the  most 
perfect  vigor  of  health;  not  a  leaf  has  ever 
shown  rust,  mildew,  or  other  weakness  or 
defect  on  thousands  of  the  plants  during 
all  their  past  five  years  of  existence.  This 
is  pretty  high  eulogium,  but  any  rose  to 
have  the  name  "Santa  Rosa"  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  something  more  than  ordinary. 

Another  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  offerings  is  a 
plant  which  may  com- 
mend itself  to  our  read- 
ers during  this  cold 
weather.  It  is  Galium 
boreale,  a  most  charm- 
ing, feathery,  white 
flower  for  bouquets.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial 15  inches  in  height,  and, 
unlike  most  galiums,  it  grows  up- 
right, without  auy  support.  It  is 
hardy  everywhere,  as  it  was  found 
growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  river,  where 
the  thermometer  often  goes  60° 
below  zero  in  the  winter.  It  might 
do  for  our  Californians  who  are  go- 
ing to  the  Klondike  to  take  this 
posy  along  for  their  dooryards. 
Like  other  plants,  however,  it 
kuows  pretty  well  when  it  is  well 
off  and  shows  proper  appreciation 
of  California  climate,  although  it  is 
inured  to  such  low  temperatures. 

The  pure  food  proposition  which 
was  advanced  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
commission  with  a  very  large  ap- 
propriation seems  to  have  had  a 
hard  road  at  Sacramento.  The 
Governor  is  opposed  to  more  com- 
missions, so  the  authors  have  so 
amended  the  bill  that  the  food  in- 
spections bureau  will  be  simply  a 
department  of  State  Board  of 
Health.  In  this  way  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  separate  commis- 
sion will  be  obviated  and  the  same 
good  accomplished  at  the  mini- 
mum cost.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mended for  passage  by  the  committee,  but  its  fate 
is  as  yet  undecided. 


THE   SANTA   ROSA   ROSE  —  A    NEW  EVERBLOOMER. 


hogs  on  the  Conti  place  without  finding  any  traces  of 
trichina,  but  in  the  sausage  of  which  Conti  had  eaten 
well-developed  specimens  of  the  parasite  were  found. 
The  ranch  was  ordered  quarantined  for  two  months. 
Dr.  Nief  has  been  trying  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  He  finds  that  the  swine  from  which  the 
sausage  was  made  were  not  raised  in  that  county 
but  were  purchased  elsewhere. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  a  wagon 
road  from  Tioga  mine  to  Mono  lake,  about  nine  miles 
long.  Senator  Davis  said  that  as  there  is  no  road 
over  the  mountains  the  people  of  Mono  and  Inyo 
counties  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  To 
reach  there  a  person  must  go  out  of  California  into 
Nevada  and  back  again  across  the  State  line.  Rail- 
road freight  charges  are  extortionate.  With  a  wagon 
road  freight  can  be  hauled  more  cheaply  and  the 
railroad  may  be  forced  to  reduce  its  rates. 


The  docking  of  horses'  tails  is  made  an  offense 
against  the  law  in  that  bill  which  the  Assembly  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  recommended  for  passage.  The 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Johnson  of  Sacramen- 
to, provides  many  other  amendments  to  the  Act  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  placing  of  wild  animals  that  have  been 
reduced  to  ownership  on  the  same  footing  with  do- 
mestic animals  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law. 


The  appearance  of  trichina  on  the  ranch  of  P. 
Conti  near  Tomales  about  two  weeks  ago,  from 
which  Conti  has  since  died,  and  his  wife,  Ansine,  a 
farm  hand,  and 
four  others  have 
been  seriously  ill, 
has  caused  the 
county  authori- 
ties to  look  into 
the  matter.  Dr. 
Nief,  the  county 
veterinary  sur- 
geon, was  there 
the  first  part  of 
the  week.  He  in- 
spected   all  the 


Assemblyman  Melick  of  Los  Angeles  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Assembly  which  provides  that 
county  boards  of  supervisors  shall  set  aside  50%  of 
the  road  fund  as  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  per- 
manent roads.  It  is  understood  that  a  hard  fight  for 
the  measure  is  to  be  made  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
different  counties  of  the  State  when  they  meet  in  con- 
vention in  Sacramento  during  the  present  month 
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The  Week.  . 


Stirring  public  events  warm  the  blood  in  spite  of 
the  unusually  low  February  temperatures.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  with  Spain  has  put  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  upon  a  working  basis,  and 
opens  the  way  for  safe  discussion  as  to  our  proper 
relations  to  her  old  dependencies  for  their  own  best 
interests  and  ours.  The  effective  response  by  our 
troops  to  an  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  in- 
surgents at  Manila  shows  the  world  again  the  force 
of  the  American  soldier,  and  should  pave  the  way  for 
quiet  and  orderly  progress  toward  the  pacification 
and  advancement  of  the  Philippines.  Our  commis- 
sioners are  already  a  good  piece  across  the  Pacific 
to  study  governmental  possibilities  of  the  group. 
Dewey  cabled  recently  to  Washington  that  a  states- 
man seemed  to  be  better  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation  than  a  soldier,  but  the  soldier  is  often  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  advantage  of  statesmanship  upon 
turbulent  elements  in  a  people.  This  work  bids  fair 
to  be  done  when  the  statesmen  arrive. 


Weather  conditions  are  still  trying — over  a  consid- 
erable area  of  the  State.  As  a  reaction  from  the 
unprecedented  heat  of  January  we  have  an  unusually 
cold  snap  in  February  and  the  likelihood  that  some 
harm  has  been  done  by  frost,  which  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  measure.  Apprehension  is  felt  both  for  the 
oranges  which  are  now  in  the  height  of  their  harvest 
in  the  south,  and  for  the  deciduous  trees  at  the 
north  which  have  been  hurried  into  activity  by  the 
heat  of  last  week.  There  is,  however,  no  demon- 
stration yet  of  any  wide  injury.  The  drouth  unfor- 
tunately continues  unbroken  through  heat  and  cold, 
except  for  occasional  local  showers.  The  encourage- 
ment in  the  extremes,  however,  lies  in  the  proba- 
bility that  the  next  swing  of  the  weather  curve  will 
bring  us  into  a  region  of  drenching.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  bring  very  satisfactory  returns 
from  the  large  acreage  which  has  been  sown.  As  we 
go  to  press  on  Wednesday  a  weather  change  seems 
imminent. 

We  have  a  full  account  in  this  week's  Rural  of 
the  great  prune  proposition  which  has  emanated 
from  the  prune  center  at  San  Jose.  We  seem  to  be 
approaching  a  better  business  foundation  for  our 
great  producing  specialties.  Present  accomplish- 
ment proceeds  upon  the  foundation  of  many  efforts 


and  disappointments,  and  this  is  a  common  approach 
to  success  in  all  affairs.  For  at  least  fifteen  years 
our  fruit  growers  have  been  trying  to  educate  them- 
selves in  ways  to  do  business  and  they  seem  to  be 
just  gathering  the  first  fruits  of  advantage,  which 
promises  to  be  deep  and  wide.  We  hope  all  prune 
growing  readers  of  the  Rural  will  resolve  to  give 
this  matter  serious  attention  and  our  columns  will 
bring  the  salient  points  of  progress  to  the  most  dis- 
tant producers  as  the  work  goes  on. 

In  most  lines  the  markets  are  dull,  with  few 
changes.  Speculative  prices  have  relapsed.  Live 
stock  rules  firm  and  higher.  Poultry  brings  good 
prices,  while  eggs  are  demoralized  and  declining. 
Dried  fruits  command  good  figures.  Wool  is  low, 
and  hay  weak.  Potatoes  are  moderately  firm. 
A  jump  of  5c  is  noted  in  fresh  fancy  butter.  For 
particulars,  see  our  Market  Reports. 


The  Item  of  Transportation. 

We  called  attention  last  week  to  a  governmental 
industrial  inquiry  which  is  to  cover  broadly  the  rela- 
tions between  the  different  activities  involved  in  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  transportation  and  marketing. 
We  emphasized  the  timeliness  of  such  inquiry  and 
suggested  that  California  had  much  information 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  make  known  the  truth  and  disclose  the 
equities  in  our  vast  national  interests.  We  trust 
that  all  these  interests  will  approach  the  inquiry  in  a 
spirit  of  frankness  and  fairness,  and  that  much  of 
the  present  suspicion  of  unfairness  and  greed  may  be 
banished  by  the  correction  of  the  conditions  which 
give  birth  to  them. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  relation  of  fruit  production 
to  the  cost  of  its  marketing.  It  shows  clearly  that 
it  needs  looking  into  most  carefully  and  in  the  light 
of  the  soundest  economic  principles.  The  orange 
growers  of  the  south  are  preparing  a  monster  peti- 
tion to  the  transportation  companies  for  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  moving  their  crop  to  distant  sale."  The 
special  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  consists  of  Frank  Q.  Story  of  Alhambra  ; 
J.  A.  Graves,  Alhambra,  and  Abbot  Kinney  of  Los 
Angeles.  With  such  men  at  the  head  of  this  propo- 
sition and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  orange 
growers,  the  matter  is  sure  to  be  vigorously  fol- 
lowed up. 

This  committee  is  circulating  a  petition  which 
nearly  all  the  growers  are  signing.  This  is  the  way 
the  contention  is  being  put  before  the  roads,  the 
matter  being  quoted  from  the  circular  : 

For  every  box  of  oranges  or  lemons  we  ship  to  the 
Eastern  States  you  collect  from  us  !*0  cents.  We 
have  harvested  and  shipped  during  the  past  season 
15,000  carloads  of  fruit,  or  5,040,000  boxes,  the  freight 
upon  which,  at  90  cents  per  box,  which  you  and  your 
Eastern  connections  have  received,  prior  to  distribu- 
tion in  the  East,  is  $4,536,000.  The  growers  have  re- 
ceived for  this  same  fruit,  after  picking  and  packing, 
not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  box,  or  $2,520,000.  In 
other  words,  the  transportation  companies  for  the 
first  direct  transportation  have  received  $2,016,000 
more  than  the  growers  have  received  for  that  which 
you  have  transported.  And,  mind  you,  out  of  this 
the  grower  is  expected  to  pay  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment, to  support  and  educate  his  family,  and  keep  up 
his  orchard. 

Again  it  says  :  "  You  are  charging  us  to  day  for 
oranges  and  lemons  the  same  rate  that  you  did  ten 
years  ago,  when  we  were  getting  more  than  three 
times  as  much  for  our  fruit  as  we  are  now  getting." 
If  this  statement  is  accurate,  it  certainly  contains 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need  of  reduction.  The 
shippers  of  deciduous  fruits  also  believe  that  they 
have  to  pay  more  for  transportation  than  the  traffic 
will  bear,  but  they  have  had  several  reductions  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  The 
deciduous  fruit  shippers  have  always  thought  that 
the  citrus  shippers  have  had  greater  favor  than  they 
from  the  transportation  companies,  and  possibly  the 
matter  is  now  more  nearly  equalized.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  will  content  the 
growers  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  but  a  clear  scrutiny  into 
the  matter,  and  no  agency  is  so  well  qualified  to  un- 
dertake this  as  the  commission  of  inquiry  which  has 
just  been  instituted.  They  should  arrange  for  a  local 
sitting  in  California  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
and  cause  all  parties  in  interest  to  make  known  the 
truth  that  is  in  them. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Flax  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  flaxseed  can  be  successfully  raised  ? — R.  E. 
Druce,  Auburn. 

Flax  grows  and  yields  well  on  good,  rich  soil  in 
most  parts  of  this  State.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  can 
be  grown  as  a  winter  crop  in  California  valleys.  It 
is  grown  as  grain  is  and  is  harvested  in  about  the 
same  way,  except  that  a  little  more  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  cut  before  overripe  because  of  the  loss  by 
shelling.  For  this  reason  it  has  to  be  cut  before  the 
straw  is  too  ripe,  and  consequently  has  to  be  more 
carefully  dried  after  cutting  and  before  threshing. 
There  is  very  little  flaxseed  grown  in  California  be- 
cause the  price  has  fallen  so  low  in  other  producing 
regions  at  home  and  abroad. 

Horizontal  Flowing  Wells  for  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — Could  one  sink  an  artesian  well  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Auburn,  Placer  Co.?  Slate  soil. 
What  would  possibly  be  the  cost  per  foot  ? — R.  E. 
Druce,  Auburn. 

Answering  the  questions  of  your  correspondent  as 
to  "  sinking  artesian  wells  near  Auburn,"  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  such  well 
here  or  in  any  part  of  the  Sierra  foothills.  The  con- 
ditions are  absent.  Those  conditions  are  a  stratum 
of  water-filled  sand,  overlaid  by  a  roof  of  clay  or 
water-tight  rock,  and  that  sand  stratum  must  be  at 
such  an  incline  that  its  higher  parts  when  the  water 
(rain  or  river)  enters  must  be  higher  than  the  mouth 
of  the  well.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  here.  After 
a  few  feet  of  more  or  less  decomposed  slate  the  very 
hard  diabase  extends  to  an  unknown  depth.  This 
bears  more  or  less  water,  usually  sufficient  for  house 
wells.  The  only  practical  way  to  obtain  a  flowing 
artesian  well  is  by  running  the  well  horizontally — 
that  is,  a  tunnel  into  a  water-bearing  hill,  costing 
an  average  of  $2  to  $3  per  foot. — W.  S.  Prosser, 
Auburn. 

For  the  Peach  floth. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray- 
ing on  peach  trees  prevent  wormy  peaches  ?  My 
Muirs  were  somewhat  wormy  last  year  at  the  stem 
end.  There  was  gum  on  the  peach  close  to  the  stem. 
There  is  so  far  as  I  am  aware  absolutely  no  scale  on 
our  orchards  here.  Last  year  had  very  few  twig 
borers,  but  quite  a  lot  the  previous  year.  The  trees 
are  seven  years  old  and  never  sprayed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  to  spray  or  not.  If  it  will  prevent 
wormy  fruit  I  will  spray. — S.  C.  Lowe,  Dos  Palos. 

The  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  has  often  proved 
very  effective  in  preventing  the  peach  moth.  We 
have  answered  this  question  before,  but  as  it  is 
getting  toward  the  end  of  the  time  to  strike  the 
peach  moth  effectively  this  year  we  repeat  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  have  overlooked  the  matter. 
Kerosene  emulsion  applied  from  December  1st  on- 
ward during  the  winter  is,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Commissioner  Ehrhorn  of  San  Jose,  the  best 
material  to  reach  the  young  worms  as  they  are 
ensconced  in  their  shallow  burrows  in  the  crotches 
of  the  limbs  all  through  the  trees.  The  kerosene 
penetrates  the  borings  which  cover  them  and  kills. 
The  formula  which  Mr.  Ehrhorn  approves  is  this: 
Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  washing  soap  in  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  When  dissolved  pour  while  boiling 
into  a  vessel  containing  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil 
and  churn  violently  (or  pump  it  back  into  itself  with 
a  force  pump)  for  five  minutes,  or  until  it  assumes  a 
peculiar  creamy  condition,  which  can  be  readily  rec- 
ognized when  it  comes.  This  is  a  true  emulsion. 
Take  one  part  of  this  to  six  parts  of  warm  water  and 
spray  thoroughly.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  winter 
wash  for  scale  acts  quite  satisfactorily  on  the  peach 
moth  also,  but  for  a  special  dose  for  the  peach  moth 
the  kerosene  emulsion  is  probably  best. 

Hardshell  Pear  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  Bartlett  pear 
trees  on  which  the  bark  is  hard  and  nearly  black, 
and  the  trees  do  not  grow  very  much.  It  looks  as 
though  they  were  sunburnt  or  scalded  from  water- 
ing. Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  cure 
the  trees  of  that  hard  bark.  The  trees  are  eight 
years  old,  but  they  are  small  and  the  fruit  is  small 
and  deformed. — Reader,  Nevada  City. 

We  can  not  surely  tell  why  the  trees  are  in  such 
state  without  sight  of  a  twig.  They  may  be  in  such 
a  state  from  unchecked  ravages  of  San  Jose  scale, 
but  probably  sunburn  is  the  trouble.   See  if  the  bark 
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is  dead  clear  to  the  wood  on  the  southwest  side.  If 
so,  sunburn  is  at  least  part  of  the  trouble.  This  may 
be  done  by  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  directly  on  the 
side  of  the  tree  instead  of  protecting  it  by  the  shade 
of  the  foliage  or  whitewashing  or  sacking.  If  in  irri- 
gating the  water  is  allowed  to  run  on  the  south  side 
of  the  tree  and  the  heat  is  reflected  from  the  water 
to  the  bark,  the  same  result  would  ensue.  If  the 
bark  is  dead  on  one  side,  take  off  all  that  is  discol- 
ored and  paint  the  wood  white.  If  the  tree  has 
vigor  enough,  the  healthy  bark  may  grow  over  the 
wound.  If  you  do  not  find  dead  bark,  cut  back  the 
top  and  slit  the  bark  up  and  down.  If  the  tree  is 
not  devoured  by  scale  insects,  it  may  rally  on  such 
treatment.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to 
plant  a  new,  healthy  tree  than  to  resuscitate  one  as 
far  gone  as  you  describe.  If  you  will  send  some 
twigs  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  out  more  about  the 
case  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Treatment  for  Suffering  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— The  ends  of  the  limbs  on  some  of 
my  older  prune  trees  are  dying.  Should  they  be  cut 
back  to  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  as 
I  have  been  told,  or  is  there  a  better  method  of 
treating  a  tree  so  affected  ?  Can  there  be  anything 
done  to  revive  a  tree  that  is  apparently  dead,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  laterals  on  the  body  of 
the  tree  ?  I  should  like  to  have  your  suggestions  in 
reference  to  handling  trees  affected  as  stated. — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

To  cut  back  severely  is  the  only  way  to  save  such 
trees.  Cutting  back  in  the  winter  promotes  wood 
growth,  and  that  is  the  pressing  need  of  such  trees  as 
yours.  Cut  back  beyond  all  wood  which  is  seen  to  be 
injured.  There  is  no  help  for  a  dry  branch.  Cut  back 
into  live  wood,  no  matter  how  far  you  have  to  go. 
From  the  living  wood  near  the  body  of  the  tree  you 
may  get  a  start  for  a  new  top  to  the  tree  ;  if  not,  i 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  tree  at  all.  Remove  old 
wcod  that  is  apparently  dead  when  you  cut  into  the 
bark.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  suspended  anima- 
tion in  a  tree,  nor  any  hope  of  revival  when  the  in- 
ner bark  loses  its  healthy  look. 

Those  Persian  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:— I  notice  that  the  State  Univer- 
sity does  not  include  the  Persian  vines  in  its  distri- 
bution this  year.  I  had  hoped  to  get  some  of  the  ear- 
lier varieties  for  trial  this  year.  What  can  you  say 
about  them  ? — Grape  Grower,  Placer  county. 

We  are  informed  that  the  University  has  tem- 
porarily stopped  the  propagation  and  distribution  of 
these  imported  vines  until  it  can  be  more  clearly  seen 
which  of  the  large  group  of  varieties  are  worth 
planting.  The  reports  received  are  somewhat  con- 
flicting on  some  of  the  varieties  and  others  are  seen 
to  be  of  little  use  for  California.  There  has  already 
tbeen  wide  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
t  seems  wise  to  wait  now  until  more  reports  of  fruit- 
ing show  which  are  worth  growing.  All  who  have 
the  vines  are  especially  invited  to  watch  their  fruit 
this  year  and  write  freely  of  their  experience  with 
them,  so  that  the  value  of  the  varieties  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Raisin  Grading. 

To  the  Editor: — What  size  mesh  must  the  screens 
in  raisin  graders  be  to  grade  loose  Muscatels  into 
2,  3  and  4  crown  grades  ? — L.  C.  Gage,  Lincoln. 

Loose  raisins  which  pass  through  apertures  if  inch, 
are  2-crown ;  through  \l ; inch,  3-crown;  through 
inch,  4-crown.    Those  which  pass  over  the  largest 
apertures  are  5  crown. 

Summer  Growth  on  a  Light  Valley  Soil, 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  an  acre  of  land, 
sandy,  gravelly  soil,  that  I  wish  to  sow  to  some  kind 
of  grass  for  permanent  pasture.  Alfalfa  will  not 
grow  on  it ;  it  needs  some  grass  that  will  stand  heat 
and  drought.  There  seems  to  be  some  good  soil  in  it, 
as  alfilaria  grows  over  it,  and  water  is  not  many  feet 
below  the  surface.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
grass  I  can  grow  there  for  permanent  pasture  ? 
There  is  no  alkali  in  it.  Will  salt  bush  thrive  in  it,  or 
will  Bromus  inermis  be  a  good  grass  for  the  place  ? — 
Reader,  Sacramento  valley. 

Such  a  light  soil  in  a  dry,  hot  region  is  not  adapted 
to  summer  growth  of  any  grass  we  know  of.  If  the 
water  is  not  too  far  below  the  surface,  alfalfa  will 
reach  it — in  fact,  will  go  farther  after  it  than  any 
plant  we  know  of.  If  you  can  get  alfalfa  started 
early,  say,  after  the  first  rain  in  the  fall,  it  may  root 
deeply  enough  to  supply  itself  with  water  the  follow- 


ing season.  Shallow  rooting  grasses  will  die  on  dry 
soil  on  which  alfalfa  might  live.  Salt  bush  will  stand 
a  great  deal  of  drouth.  You  can  only  tell  by  trying 
whether  it  will  live  in  the  place  you  describe.  Hun- 
garian brome  grass  will  resist  much  drouth,  but  not 
such  severe  conditions  as  you  indicate. 

Citrus  Fruit  Crops  in  Rival  Regions. 

Very  pertinent  to  the  present  marketing  of  citrus 
fruits  are  the  following  facts  just  received  from  our 
special  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

At  the  instance  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has,  through  the  State  Department,  requested  con- 
sular reports  from  all  the  citrus-shipping  points 
abroad,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  just  in 
receipt  of  several  interesting  reports  from  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies,  viz.,  from  Catania,  Italy;  from 
Palermo,  Italy;  Messina,  Sicily;  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
and  Jerusalem,  Syria. 

The  production  of  lemons  in  Catania  and  the  con- 
sular district  is  reported  by  Consul  Alex.  Heingart- 
ner  as  about  the  same  in  quantity  as  last  year,  and 
in  quality  slightly  inferior.  The  yield  is  estimated 
at  about  1,200,000  boxes.  About  '350,000,000  lemons 
classed  as  "not  fit  for  boxing  "  will  be  manufactured 
into  concentrated  lemon  juices  of  about  450,000  gal- 
lons and  about  310,000  pounds  of  essence  of  oil  of 
lemons.  The  report  states  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  of  shipments  of  lemons  to  the 
United  States  from  the  port  of  Catania  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1898,  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  1897,  viz.: 

1897.  1898. 

fit.xes.  Boxes. 

September   None.  1,430 

October   855  8,062 

No  shipments  were  made  up  to  November  16  (the 
date  of  the  report),  shippers  wishing  to  first  know 
what  the  returns  would  be  for  October. 

The  Catania  orange  crop  will  not  be  a  large  one, 
but  is  estimated  to  be  one-half  more  than  that  of 
last  year,  which  was  very  small ;  also  the  fruit  in 
some  localities  suffers  from  "black,"  which  spoils  its 
usual  fine  appearance.  The  total  yield  for  the  prov- 
ince is  estimated  at  1,300,000  boxes.  Conditions  of 
weather  and  elements  may  combine,  before  March 
1,  to  seriously  reduce  this  figure.  Shippers  do  not 
expect  any  increase  of  exports  of  oranges  to  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  larger  demand  in  Euro- 
pean markets  resulting  from  the  apple  shortage. 

Consul  Howe  reports  briefly  that  he  expects  a 
material  increase  in  both  the  orange  and  lemon  crops 
in  the  consulate  of  Palermo,  his  estimate  for  the 
orange  crop  being  one- third  larger  than  the  crop  of 
last  year  and  the  lemon  crop  one-fourth  larger.  He 
thinks  the  quality  of  both  these  fruits  will  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  last  year ;  if  anything,  it  is 
a  little  better. 

Consul  Caughy  reports  from  the  Messina  district 
that  the  lemon  crop  promises  equally  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year,  but  of  poorer  quality,  and  his  esti- 
mate is  that  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  will 
not  be  as  large  by  one-third  as  during  last  year, 
which  amounted  to  404,687  boxes.  The  orange  crop 
is  in  splendid  condition  and  50%  larger  than  that  of 
last  year.  "The  inferior  quality  of  the  lemons,"  he 
says,  "and  the  excessive  prospective  yield  of 
oranges  have  already  affected  the  essence  market, 
prices  quoted  being  the  lowest  for  years  for  lemon 
essence,  for  all  fruit  not  fit  for  packing  finds  its  way 
to  the  essential  oil  factory,  where  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  not  taken  into  consideration  so  long  as  the 
lemon  is  firm  ;  in  fact,  the  commonest  lemons  yield 
more  essence  than  the  finest  fruits." 

Consul  Merrill  reports  that  338,000  boxes  of  or- 
anges were  shipped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  last 
season — from  October  to  April.  The  average  price 
per  box  is  $1.25  per  box  and  each  box  contains  from 
150  to  160.  During  the  present  season  there  have 
been  shipped  62,000  boxes.  This  year's  crop  is  25% 
shorter  than  that  of  last  year.  The  export  of  lem- 
ons is  never  large,  amounting  annually  to  from  2000 
to  3000  boxes.  The  area  of  orange  planting  is 
yearly  increasing. 

Vice  Consul  Springer  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  re- 
ports that  the  orange  crop  for  1897  consisted  of 
103,702,775  oranges,  valued  at  about  $775,000.  Dur- 
ing 1898  there  was  a  great  falling  off  owing  to  the 
the  low  prices  offered  by  the  fruit  buyers  to  the 
peasantry,  who  are  the  only  cultivators  of  this  fruit, 
the  yield  for  1898  being  only  88,013,091  oranges, 
valued  at  about  $670,000.  In  1897  the  lime  crop  con- 
sisted of  169  boxes  and  1890  barrels,  valued  at  about 
$4300.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  orange  crop  in 
1897  fell  off,  the  lime  crop  was  only  131  boxes  and 
1723  barrels,  valued  at  $3050.  The  prospects  of  the 
yield  for  the  coming  year  are  much  better.  It  is  not' 
possible  to  give  the  acreage  under  cultivation  of 
these  fruits  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  planted 
groves  as  in  the  United  States,  the  fruit  being  scat- 
tered all  over  the  island.  Only  two  or  three,  or  at 
the  most  five,  trees  are  met  with  in  any  two  acres 
of  land.  Mr.  Springer  states  that  he  has  informa- 
tion that  orange  and  lime  trees  are  now  being,  how- 
ever, planted  in  groves  by  American  capita'  and 
direction. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Feb.  6,  1899. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  temperature  has  been  from  3°  to  8°  below  the 
normal  throughout  the  State,  and  severe  frosts  have 
been  frequent  in  nearly  all  sections.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  no  damage  has  been  done  to  citrus 
fruits  and  early  grain,  but  almonds  and  apricots 
have  been  slightly  injured  in  some  sections.  The 
lower  temperature  will  check  the  too  rapid  develop- 
ment of  fruit  buds  and  thus  prove  beneficial  to 
orchardists.  Light  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week 
in  the  valleys,  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  extreme 
south.  At  San  Diego  the  rainfall  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  normal.  Grain  and  pasturage  are  still 
making  favorable  growth  in  most  sections. 

Shasta— Occasional  showers  during  week.  Extremely  cold 
weather  retarded  growth  of  feed. 

Butte  — Almond  and  apricot  trees  in  bloom.  The  night  of  the  3rd 
was  the  coldest  of  the  season  and  it  is  feared  fruit  has  been  in- 
jured. 

C  lusa. — Farmers  are  actively  sowing  grain. 

Yuba.— Minimum  temperature  23u.  No  damage  to  fruit  by  recent 
frosts.  Plowing  progressing. 

S«cramento.— Fruit  buds  injured  by  severe  frosts  during  the 
week.   Light  hail  storm  at  Florin  on  the  3rd. 

Solano.— Light  showers  on  the  1st  will  be  of  benefit  to  crops. 
Frost  on  the  4th    No  damage  to  fruit  reported. 

El  Dorado.— Light  rain  has  benefited  grain  and  pasturage. 

Trinity.— Fall  sown  wheat  is  looking  well. 

San  Joaquin.— High  winds  with  light  rain  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Minimum  temperature  at  Collegevillc  28°,  on  the  4th.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  continue. 

Stanislaus.— Severe  frosts  have  injured  early  fruit  buds.  Rain- 
fall 0.40.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Prospect  good  for  large 
yield  of  grain. 

Merced. — Weather  cold  and  dry,  with  severe  frosts.  Crops  look- 
ing well,  but  need  rain. 

Madera.— Rainfall  at  Sharon  0  08.  Dry  northwest  winds  after  the 
rain  have  crusted  the  ground.   Severe  frosts. 

Fresno.— The  severe  frosts  have  not  injued  fruit  so  far  as  can 
be  learned.  Grain  still  making  good  growth.  Light  rain  on  the 
3rd.   Seeding  and  plowing  continue. 

Tulare.— High  wind  January  31st.  This  was  followed  by  rain  on 
the  2nd  Inst.,  amounting  to  0.11.  No  damage  by  heavy  frosts  on  the 
3rd  and  4th. 

Kings.— Green  feed  growing  rapidly.  Seeding  and  pruning  pro- 
gressing. Light  rain  Thursday,  followed  by  frosts  Friaay  and  Sat- 
urday.  No  damage  reported. 

Kern.— The  light  rainfall  was  followed  by  severe  frosts.  Grain 
crops  looking  well. 

Humboldt.— Light  rain  on  the  1st  and  2nd. 

Mendocino.— Oats,  barley,  hay  and  potatoes  are  all  looking  well. 

Sonoma.— Minimum  temperature  21°  on  the  4th;  no  damage  re- 
ported. Very  large  acreage  of  hay,  which  is  up  and  looking  first- 
class. 

Napa.— Lowest  temperature  25°.  Cold  weather  will  retard  de- 
velopment of  peach  buds.  Hay  and  grain  looking  well.  Very  large 
acreage  of  wheat.  Prospects  good. 

Contra  Costa.— Rainfall  to  date,  5.51  inches.  Wheat  is  looking 
well;  acreage  larger  than  any  previous  year;  tarley,  rye  and  oats 
about  average.   No  damage  by  frost  on  2nd. 

Alameda. — The  cold,  dry  winds  and  heavy  frosts  are  having  a 
bad  effect  on  grain  and  fruit. 

San  Mateo.— Killing  frosts  since  the  1st.  Snow  on  Coast  Range. 
Damage  to  fruit  trees  by  frost  will  be  slight. 

Santa  Clara.— The  recent  heavy  frosts  have  not  damaged  fruit 
trees  and  have  probably  been  beneficial  in  checking  too  early  growth 
of  fruit  and  vegetation. 

Santa  Cruz  —Light  showers  during  the  week  were  very  bene- 
ficial.   No  damage  from  recent  frosts. 

San  Benito.— Rainfall  for  the  week,  0.24  inch.  Grain  and  feed 
growing  rapidly.   A  few  almonds  are  in  bloom. 

Monterey. —The  week  has  been  cool,  with  frosty  mornings.  The 
temperature  was  lower  on  the  5th  than  had  been  recoidcd  in  ten 
years.   Rain  is  needed. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Early  sown  wheat  and  barley  crops  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  later  sown  is  coming  on  finely,  (irowth  may  be  re- 
tarded by  severe  frosts.   Rainfall  0.28  inch. 

Santa  Barbara.— Rainfall  for  the  week,  0.28  inch.  Grain  and 
feed  looking  well.  Acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  larger  than  in  the 
last  two  years;  heavy  crops  expected. 

Ventura.— Some  damage  to  lemons  by  severe  frost  on  the  3rd; 
other  fruit  probably  not  much  affected.   Grass  making  slow  growth. 

Los  Angeles.— Severe  frosts  on  the  3rd  and  4th;  cl;rus  fruits  not 
injured,  so  far  as  can  be  determined.  The  light  rain  was  followed 
by  heavy  winds. 

San  Bernardino.— Wheat  acreage  largi r  than  last  year,  acd 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  above  the  average.  Light  rain  was  fol- 
lowed by  frosts,  but  no  damage  has  been  reported. 

Orange. — Hay  is  growing  rapidly.  Irrigating  water  being  used 
freely  by  horticulturists.  Rainfall  on  the  3rd,  0  26  inch.  Light  frost 
Friday  morning,  which  may  injuie  tender  vegetation. 

Riverside —Rainfall.  0  511  inch  on  the  1st.  Severe  frosts  Friday 
and  Saturday;  no  damage  to  citrus  fruit.  Apricot  buds  slightly 
injured. 

San  Diego.— Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  looking  well,  and  an  in- 
creased acreage  has  been  sown  at  Escondido.  Recent  rains  were 
very  beneficial  to  grain  and  pasturage.  No  frost  in  the  citrus  re- 
gion. Oranges  fully  ripe  and  of  good  quality. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Butterworth  of  Pasadena,  who  takes 
much  interest  in  trial  of  economic  plants,  writes 
very  enthusiastically  of  his  success  with  Swiss  chard 
or  sea  kale  beet,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  He  finds 
it  a  continual  grower,  and  the  leaves  furnish  excel- 
lent greens  for  boiling  for  family  use  or  for  green 
feed  for  fowls.  He  has  used  it  for  two  years  and 
says  a  row  50  feet  long  will  give  all  the  green  feed 
twenty  fowls  can  use  all  through  the  year,  beside 
giving  all  that  is  desired  for  family  use.  It  is  grown 
about  the  same  as  spinach  is  and  is  quite  hardy  for 
ordinary  California  frosts. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  Great  Prune  Proposition. 


The  great  prune  combine  on  the  plan  of  the  raisin 
combine  is  progressing  as  fast  as  possible  and  now  a 
formal  organization  invites  all  producers  to  consider 
definite  propositions.  It  is  announced  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  prune  producers  will  be  held  in  San  Jose 
February  11th  to  farther  the  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Temporary  Organization. — At  a  recent  meeting 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in  San 
Jose  there  was  a  large  assembly  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  as  to  the 
advisability  and  devise  ways  and  means  to  form  a 
protective  combine  to  control  the  prune  market. 
The  committee  consisted  of  D.  M.  Delmas,  W.  P. 
Cragin,  F.  W.  Crandall,  S.  N.  Woods,  J.  H.  Henry, 
Col.  Philo  Hersey,  S.  R.  Robinson  and  T.  Ellard 
Beans. 

D.  M.  Delmas  presided  at  the  meeting  and  W.  P. 
Cragin,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  read  its  re- 
port embodying  the  following  recommendations— 
that  an  organization  be  formed  to  be  known  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  It  is  to 
have  a  Board  of  nine  directors  and  the  organization 
is  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
association  is  to  begin  active  operations  when  the 
contracts  have  been  signed  by  75%  of  the  prune 
growers  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
intention  was  expressed  to  transact  business  through 
the  existing  trade  channels. 

Pending  the  opening  of  active  operations  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  temporary  organization,  with  nine 
directors,  to  serve  without  pay. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  permanent 
directors  are  to  be  elected  from  such  sections  as  to 
make  the  body  fairly  representative  of  the  whole 
coast. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  on  motion  of  Major  W.  A.  Coulter, 
seconded  by  E.  A.  Hayes. 

The  following  were  elected  as  temporary  directors 
of  the  association:  D.  M.  Delmas,  L.  F.  Graham, 
W.  P.  Cragin,  Col.  Philo  Hersey,  S.  R.  Johnson, 
E.  A.  Hayes,  C.  W.  Childs,  James  Farwell  and  F.  W. 
Crandall. 

The  Purposes. — In  accordance  with  the  above  elec- 
tion, articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fruit  Association  have  been  filed  with  the  county 
clerk  of  Santa  Clara  county.  The  purposes  of  the 
association  were  stated  to  be  the  packing  and  sale 
of  the  crop  of  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
uniform  grades  of  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  and 
the  procuring  of  such  packing  to  be  done  in  con- 
formity therewith;  the  making  of  sales  under  its  own 
trademark;  the  establishment  of  agencies  and  the 
employment  of  such  managers  and  agents  as  may  be 
found  necessary  in  the  premises  and  the  acquiring 
and  disposing  of  such  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  said 
purposes.  The  principal  place  of  business  is  San 
Jose  and  the  term  of  existence  is  fifty  years.  The 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10  each. 

The  Field. — The  organization  is  to  include  prune 
growers,  not  only  of  this  State,  but  also  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  work  at  hand  involves 
the  securing  of  over  4000  contracts  with  agricultur- 
ists in  the  various  prune-growing  sections  of  the 
coast.  The  scope  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Associa- 
tion both  as  to  the  amount  of  products  proposed  to 
be  handled  and  the  number  of  parties  interested  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ever  inaugurated  on  this  coast  or 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

The  Contract. — As  this  proposition  reaches  to  all 
districts  and  is  likely  to  affect  readers  of  the  Rural 
in  all  fruit  regions  of  the  coast,  we  give  the  agree- 
ment in  full.  The  following  form  of  contract  was 
adopted.  Fruit  growers  may  sign  these  contracts 
and  secure  the  benefits  of  the  association  without  be- 
coming stockholders;  but  unless  they  are  stock- 
holders, they  can  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
directors.  The  following  is  the  form  of  contract  as 
adopted: 

This  Indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this — day  of   1899, 

by  and  between  of  county,  California,  the  party  of  the 

first  part,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association,  a  corporation  in- 
corporated undf  r  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  association),  the  party  of  the  second  part,  wit- 

"^x'bat  the  said  first  party,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  him 
in  hand  paid  by  the  said  association,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged;  and  in  consideration  further  of  the  agreement  on 
the  rart  of  the  said  association  hereinafter  contained,  and  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  it  pursuant  thereto,  has  sold  and  trans- 
ferred, and  does  by  these  presents  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over 
unto  the  said  association  an  undivided  interest  equal  to  5%  of  his 
ownership  and  interest  (free  of  incumbrances)  in  and  to  all  the 
crops  of  prunes  now  growing,  or  which  shall  be  grown  by  him  or  for 
him,  or  in  which  he  shall  have  any  interest  as  landlord  or  tenant, 
during  the  years  lf99  and  l'JUU  upon  th  >se  certain  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of   ,  California,  described  as  follows: 

2.  And  the  said  association,  in  consideration  of  the  said  sale  and 
transfer  to  it  of  the  said  undivided  interest,  does  by  these  presents 
promi-e  and  agree  with  the  said  lirst  p  rty  u>  undertake  the  pack- 
ing and  sale  of  s  ild  entire  crop;  to  establish  and  maintain  uniform 
grades  of  prunes  and  to  procure  such  packing  to  be  done  in  conform- 
ity therewith;  also  to  make  sales  under  its  own  trademark  and 
guarant  e  of  quality  and  to  make  said  sales  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  for  the  highest  obtainable  prices.  Said  association  further 


agrees,  pending  the  sale  of  said  prunes,  to  procure  storage  therefor 
and  to  store  the  same  in  proper  warehouses  and  cause  the  same,  as 
far  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper,  to  be  insured  and  kept 
insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  Are;  and  also  agrees  at  its  own 
expense  to  establish  agencies  and  to  employ  such  managers,  ac- 
counianis  and  other  employes  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  the 
premises.  Said  association  also  agrees  to  advance  and  pay  all  ex- 
penses necessary  in  and  about  the  packing  ot  said  crops  and  in 
storing  and  insuring  the  same. 

3  Said  first  party  agrees  that  he  will  at  his  own  expense  cultivate 
and  care  for  the  said  crops  and  cure  ihe  same  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inspector  of  the  said  association,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  are 
so  cured  will  deliver  the  same  to  the  said  association  at  some  pack- 
ing house  to  be  selected  by  the  said  first  party  and  approved  by  the 
said  association;  said  crops  thereafter  to  be  and  remain  at  all 
times  in  and  under  the  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  the  said 
association.  Such  packing  house  shall  be  so  selected  and  the  said 
association  notified  thereof  in  writing  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  failing  which  selection  and  notification  the  same 
may  be  selected  by  the  said  association,  and  the  said  association 
may  at  any  time  for  sufficient  cause  to  it  appearing  revoke  its  ap- 
proval of  any  packing  house,  whereupon  within  ten  days  after 
notice  thereof  said  first  party  shall  select  another  packing  house, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  association,  falling  which  said  asso- 
ciation may  itself  select  such  other  packing  house. 

4  Said  association  further  agrees,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
at  any  time  after  the  crops  are  so  delivered  to  it  at  the  said  pack- 
ing house,  to  advance  to  said  first  party  upon  his  prop  irtion  of  the 
crops  (provided  the  same  be  not  otherwise  encumberedl  one  cent  per 
pound,  such  advances  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8% 
per  annum;  and  said  association  shall  also  have  a  lien  upon  said 
crops  for  repayment  to  it  of  all  moneys  paid  or  advanced  for  stor- 
age, insurmce,  packing  charges  and  commissions  paid  or  allowed 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  said  crops. 

5.  It  is  agreed  that  the  prunes  ot  the  said  first  party  shall  be 
mingled  and  sold  with  other  prunes  of  a  like  grade  and  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  at  the  average  of  prices  at  which,  during  the  entire  year, 
prunes  of  such  grade  have  been  sold  by  the  association,  and  pay- 
men's  on  account  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  proceeds  of  sales  are 
received. 

6.  It  is  further  agreed  between  the  said  parties  that  in  case  at 
any  time  the  said  first  party  shall  fail  to  fulfill  on  his  part  the  pro- 
visions or  any  of  them  of  this  agreement,  or  shall  fail  to  delivt-r  the 
said  crops  as  soon  as  picked  and  cured  to  the  said  association  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  that  the  said  association  shall  be  entitled, 
without  legal  process,  to  assume  and  take  exclusive  possession  and 
control  of  the  said  crops,  or  at  its  option  to  commence  suit  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  obtain  the  appointment  by  said 
court  of  a  receiver  with  power  and  authority  to  take  exclusive  pos- 
session and  control  of  said  crops  and  to  deliver  the  same  as  herein- 
before provided,  or  otherwise  10  dispose  of  the  same  as  the  said 
court  shall  direct,  and  in  such  suit  to  obtain  a  decree  for  the  final 
determination  of  the  rights  of  the  said  parties  in  said  crops  and  the 
proceeds  of  sale  thereof,  and  such  decree  shall  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  said  association  of  all  costs  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing counsel  fees,  which  it  shall  have  incurred  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  executed  these  presents 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association, 
(seal-.)  Witness  to  signature: 

 ,  President. 

 .Secretary. 

I  ,  the  undersigned,  holding  a  claim  against  the 

above  crop,  hereby  consent  to  the  delivery  of  the  aforesaid  prunes 
as  above  provided  on  condition  that  my  claim  be  paid  out  of  the 

first  net  proceeds  of  said  crop.   

Dated  ,  1899. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Total  number  of  acres  of  prune  orchard  

Total  estimated  yield  of  prune  crop  of  1899  tons 

Owner's  interest  in  crop   • 

Tenant's  interest  in  crop  

Owner's  name  and  address    

Tenant's  name  and  address  

Claim  owner's  name  and  address  

Number  of  tons  picked  on  above  orchard  in  1898  

SPECIAL  NOTICE  OF    THE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  are  aware,  we  have 
started  an  effort  to  form  a  prune  growers'  associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  mass  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Auditorium  on  San  Fernando  street,  in 
San  Jose,  on  Saturday,  February  11th,  at  2  p.  m. 
While  this  meeting  is  more  particularly  for  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  orchardists  from  any  other  district 
will  be  welcome.  If  any  of  your  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  desire  any  information,  and 
will  write  to  the  writer,  he  will  use  every  effort  to 
give  it.  They  can  materially  assist  this  effort  by 
sending  a  list  of  all  the  prune  growers  in  their  vi- 
cinities with  the  approximate  acreage  of  each  one. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas  of  San  Francisco  will  address  the 
meeting.  W.  P.  Cragin, 

Pres.  Farmers'  Club. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  Fruit  Canner's  Point  of  View. 


Foreign  Consul's  Reports. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  glad  at  last  to  offer  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  some  report  of  the  for- 
eign consular  advices  committee  appointed  at  the 
Fresno  convention.  By  some  inscrutable  mishap  the 
copies  of  the  fruit  growers'  letter,  sent  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  did  not 
reach  their  destinations.  This  has  caused  consid- 
erable delay  and  annoyance,  but  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
now  both  alive  to  our  wants,  and  in  reply  to  my  re- 
quest that  they  confer  together  and  make  the  need- 
ful arrangements  I  yesterday  received  the  enclosed, 
which  I  send  for  publication. 

Edward  Berwick, 
Chairman  of  Consular  Advices  Committee. 
Monterey,  Feb.  1st. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  j 
Division  of  Statistics,  V 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  24 tb,  1899.  ) 
Edward  Berwick,  Esq.,  Monterey,  Cai  — Dear  Sir:     I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  containing  copy  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture  relative 
to  the  desirability  of  reports  from  United  States  consuls  in 
foreign  countries  concerning  foreign  fruit  production  and  the 
markets  open  to  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

The  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
will  be  most  carefully  considered,  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
practicable  to  systematize  the  work  of  United  States  consuls 
along  the  lines  indicated,  an  effort  shall  certainly  be  made  to 
benefit  the  important  fruit  industry  of  your  great  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hyde,  Statistician. 


To  the  Editor: — The  writer  has  read  over  quite 
carefully  the  two  articles  in  the  Press  of  Dec.  31st 
and  Jan.  7th,  on  the  subject  of  growing  fruit  for 
canners'  uses.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Lyon's  article  is  a 
very  fair  one  and  he  sums  up  the  general  conditions 
well,  but  when  he  gets  down  to  the  question  of  detail 
he  needs  a  good  many  points;  fo:  instance,  he  says 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  second  column:  "The 
grower  signs  a  contract  to  deliver  that  part  of  his 
crop  which  comes  within  the  requirements  as  to 
size  and  quality."  Then  a  little  bit  later  he  states, 
that  if  the  crop  is  light  or  the  demand  for  canned 
cherries  is  good,  everything  is  plain  sailing  and  he 
draws  his  money  with  satisfaction;  but  when  the 
crop  is  large,  the  demand  light,  or  the  fruit  a  trifle 
small,  or  the  price  has  dropped,  then  he  is  forced 
to  battle  with  whole  waves  of  objections — perhaps 
rejections. 

A  great  deal  of  this  is  true  in  some  places,  but 
the  grower  is  as  much  at  fault  there  as  is  the 
canner;  in  the  first  place,  after  he  has  sold  his  cher- 
ries and  the  market  has  say,  gone  up,  does  the 
average  grower  try  to  hold  up  his  deliveries  to  the 
standard  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  ?  That  stand- 
ard is  plain  and  unequivocal  and  it  is  a  question  of 
fact,  not  of  opinion,  whether  those  deliveries  of 
cherries  come  up  to  it.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  it, 
and  the  price  has  advanced,  the  canner  may  or  may 
not  take  the  cherries.  The  price  may  have  advanced 
so  much  that  it  would  pay  him  to  accept  the  whole 
lot,  throw  the  bad  ones  away  and  use  the  good  ones 
remaining,  at  the  advanced  price.  The  grower  does 
not  object  to  that;  but  when  a  year  comes  along 
when  tne  opposite  conditions  rule,  he  says  the  first 
thing  when  a  rejection  is  made:  "Last  year  you  took 
cherries  much  poorer  than  those."  Perhaps  the 
canner  did  rather  than  antagonize  the  grower,  but 
he  made  a  mistake  in  doing  so.  It  is  human  nature 
which  prevails  in  both  cases  and  the  issue  should 
be  avoided:  first,  by  the  grower  delivering  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  either  year  but  what  is  up  to  the 
contract  conditions,  and  second,  in  the  canner  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  not  up  to  the  contract  condi- 
tions. That  is  the  ideal  condition,  but  right  at  this 
point,  the  low  plane  of  business  morality  of  a  great 
many  growers  steps  in.  If  a  high  priced  condition 
has  prevailed  the  grower  will  take  advantage  of  that 
fact  and  compel  the  canner  to  accept  at  what  is  a 
high  price  for  the  rubbish  he  will  deliver,  and  with 
malice  aforethought,  pick  his  cherries  carelessly, 
putting  in  the  little  and  imperfect  ones,  and  take 
them  to  the  canner  very  often  in  the  hope  that  a 
rejection  will  result.  What  can  the  canner  do  ?  If 
he  conducts  his  business  rightly  he  should  reject  the 
entire  lot,  in  which  event  the  grower  immediately 
drives  to  a  neighboring  cannery  and  sells  the  whole 
lot,  poor  and  all,  for  perhaps  twice  the  contract 
price.  The  legal  redress  for  the  canner  consists  in 
presenting  a  claim  to  that  grower  for  so  many  tons 
of  cherries  up  to  contract  conditions,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  canners  of  this  State  will  be  obliged  to  rest 
upon  their  legal  rights  instead  of  allowing  the  grow- 
ers to  force  them  into  accepting  poor  fruit.  So  much 
for  cherries. 

Apricots. — Mr.  Lyon  has  started  out  here  to  show 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  grower  has  to  labor 
with,  and  with  apricots  he  immediately  starts  out 
with  this  admission:  "  Perhaps  a  large  percent- 
age of  them  are  too  small  for  the  canner;  if  he 
attempts  to  deliver  them  at  all,  many  of  them  are 
weighed  back."  Why  shouldn't  the  whole  lot  be 
rejected  ?  The  grower  has  sold,  say  twenty-five 
tons  of  apricots  and  the  contract  usually  provides 
that  none  of  these  apricots  shall  be  smaller  than  ten 
to  the  pound;  ten  to  the  pound  it  is  understood  is  a 
commercial  term  meaning  that  no  apricot  in  a  lot 
should  weigh  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  pound.  Why 
should  the  grower  attempt  to  deliver  any  of  this 
small  fruit  ?  Mr.  Lyon  intimates  that  the  canner 
does  wrong  when  he  weighs  them  back.  What  would 
he  have  him  do  ?  Would  he  have  a  canner  sit  down 
and  take  everything  that  it  would  please  the  grower 
to  tender,  small  and  large,  ripe  and  dirty  ? 

Moorpark  Condition.— He  next  takes  up  the  Moor- 
park,  which  he  is  informed  is  to  be  picked  green, 
consequently  his  first  load,  if  received  at  all,  is  re- 
ceived under  loud  protest.  The  canner  and  grower 
are  supposed  to  be  working  together.  Mr.  Lyon 
covers  that  point  very  thoroughly  and  very  capably 
and  hence  he  will  appreciate  this  statement— that  it 
is  to  the  grower's  interest  to  pick  his  Moorparks  in 
the  condition  that  the  canner  needs  them.  If  they 
are  picked  in  that  condition  they  make  a  high  grade 
of  canned  apricots,  and  the  next  year  that  canner's 
sales  are  increased  by  reason  of  a  greater  demand, 
and  consequently  the  canner  needs  more  Moorparks, 
which  bring  a  better  price  for  this  same  grower's 
fruit.  Why  then  should  he  accept  them  green  or 
over-ripe,  or  with  one  side  soft  ?  The  fruit  has  a 
soft  spot  on  one  side,  but  the  grower  should  pick  so 
that  one  side  is  hard  enough  not  to  become  over-soft 
and  rotten  as  it  very  often  does.    You  will  find  that 
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in  90%  of  the  canners  in  this  State,  if  not  in  99% 
of  them,  that  the  instructions  go  to  the  grower  in 
every  case  to  pick  green  rather  than  too  ripe.  We 
cannot  remedy  things  if  the  fruit  is  picked  over-ripe, 
the  fruit  is  spoiled,  we  would  rather  have  it  just 
right,  but  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  the  grower  to 
do;  if  he  errs  in  any  direction,  why  not  err  in  the 
direction  of  over-greenness? 

Peaches. — Mr.  Lyon's  experience  with  early  peaches 
for  the  cannery  is,  that  they  are  included  under  two 
heads — "too  small  and  too  soft."  May  we  ask  if 
Mr.  Lyon's  contract  with  canners,  under  which  he 
delivers,  provides  definitely  for  the  size  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  ?  Most  of  them  do  in  this  State; 
for  freestones  they  specify  a  minimum  size  of  2J 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  grower  picks  this 
particular  lot  of  peaches  why  does  he  not  do  as  the 
best  growers  of  the  State  do,  let  each  picker  carry  a 
little  2£  inch  gauge  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  that  size,  do  not  put 
it  in.  The  grower  has  contracted  to  deliver  a  cer- 
tain size  and  if  he  tenders  a  smaller  size,  is  not  the 
rejection  called  for  ?  The  softness  is  the  same  thing. 
Whose  fault  is  it  if  the  weigh-backs  are  hauled  home 
six  or  eight  miles  on  the  following  Monday  or  Tues- 
day ?  Does  not  the  grower  have  business  sense 
enough  to  known  that  when  he  delivers  a  load  of  fruit 
to  a  canner  and  he  receives  a  straight  receipt  for  it, 
when  made  complete,  that  no  weigh-backs  can  be 
forced  upon  him  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  straight 
receipt  of  weight  if  the  delivered  fruit  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  contract.  And  if  it  is  nob  so  whose 
fault  is  it  ? 

Plums. — The  same  thing  applies  right  through  here 
as  it  does  on  cherries,  apricots  and  peaches.  The 
majority  of  the  growers  in  spite  of  the  saying  that 
has  ruled  so  long,  "the  honest  farmer,"  lie  awake 
nights  trying  to  see  how  they  can  in  some  way  place 
that  crop  at  the  best  advantage,  and  if  at  times  it 
seems  to  him  that  he  can  force  the  hand  of  the  can- 
ner once  in  a  while,  he  does  it.  The  grower  never 
does  anything  wrong,  hence  the  "canner  is  respon- 
sible for  all  of  these  ills." 

Bartlett  Pears. — If  his  Bartlett  pears  develop  worms 
astonishingly  after  they  are  delivered  and  before 
they  are  sold,  why  does  he  not  use  the  same  tactics 
outlined  above,  get  a  straight  receipt  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  it  ?  The  best  canners  in  the  State  to-day 
and  the  largest  ones  examine  each  lot  of  fruit  as  it 
is  tendered  to  them.  If  it  is  up  to  quality  it  is  ac- 
cepted in  full  then  and  there. 

Cling  Peaches. — The  slur  that  clings  are  always 
received,  however,  because  they  are  scarce  is  en- 
tirely unwarranted  and  an  insult  to  the  business.  It 
is  an  indication  that  the  desirability  of  the  fruit  is 
the  sole  condition  affecting  the  canner's  mind  as  to 
acceptance  or  rejection.  If  Mr.  Lyon  will  deal  with 
reputable  canners,  or  if  he  will  go  into  some  of  the 
best  markets  of  the  State,  he  will  find  many  cases 
where  fruit  has  been  shipped  long  ways  by  cars  to 
canners  and  after  inspection  by  the  canner  has  been 
found  to  be  below  the  contract  grade.  The  fruit  has 
then  been  sold  by  the  canner  through  a  commission 
house  for  the  grower's  account,  with  the  result  that 
the  grower  gets  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  more  than  he 
would  have  received  if  the  canner  had  taken  that 
fruit  in.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  We  admit 
that  a  great  many  canners  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, (but  more  fruit  growers  do),  but  there 
are  a  great  many  cases  where  the  above  circum- 
stances have  been  common. 

Weighing. — Mr.  Lyon  makes  another  intimation, 
accusing  the  canner  of  giving  short  weight.  Why 
does  a  grower  rush  into  the  public  with  a  complaint 
of  that  sort  ?  Why  does  he  not  act  as  an  ordinary 
man  of  business  sense  would,  have  his  fruit  weighed 
by  a  public  weigher  ?  In  the  town  of  San  Jose  this 
would  be  particularly  easy,  instead  of  guessing  at  the 
number  of  pounds  he  has  and  then  accusing  the 
cannery  of  theft.  Why  does  he  not  look  it  up  ex- 
actly ? 

In  conclusion:  As  Mr.  Lyon  states,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  canner  to  strive  to  keep  the  grower 
prosperous  and  happy,  for  in  this  way  they  will  re- 
ceive from  them  better  fruit  and  in  better  shape. 
With  a  happy,  prosperous  lot  of  growers  the  canner 
can  depend  on  getting  good  fruit  and  therein  lies  his 
only  chance  for  a  profit;  but  good  feeling  between 
the  canner  and  grower  will  not  be  forwarded  by 
digging  up  a  lot  of  small  points  and  claiming  that 
the  canner  is  responsible  and  by  putting  in  here  and 
there  an  unwarranted  slur. 
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Improved  Cereal  Varieties. 

In  recent  comments  on  the  world's  wheat  we  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  future  wheat  values  would  en- 
courage the  grower  to  pay  more  attention  to  secur- 
ing improvement  in  the  varieties  of  wheat  he  grows. 
Efforts  for  improvement  have  been  in  progress  for 
generations,  it  is  true,  and  to  that  fact  is  due  the 
good  wheat  we  now  have,  but  it  is  possible  to  still 
further  improve  the  wheat  in  quality  and  produc- 


tiveness; the  common  grower  pays  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  seed  he  sows,  and  some  varieties  are  no 
doubt  used  much  longer  than  they  ought  to  be  in 
some  localities.  To  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in 
improving  cereals  we  extract  from  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  work  of  some  English  propagators,  as 
described  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Kains  in  the  Farm  and  Home. 
The  experiment  is  of  long  standing  and  the  results 
seem  to  be  notable. 

Methods  of  Improvement. — Until  the  present  cen- 
tury all  improvements  in  the  cereals  had  been 
brought  about  by  mechanical  means.  Probably  the 
earliest  attempt  at  amelioration  was  the  removal  of 
light  grains  by  the  wind,  only  the  heavy  seeds  being 
saved  for  planting.  Next  came  selection  of  large 
grain  by  sifting  out  the  small.  Then  was  reached 
the  highest  type  of  mechanical  selection  which  may 
embrace  both  the  foregoing  methods,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  but  which  depends  primarily  upon  the 
picking  out  of  individual  plants  and  heads  from  the 
general  field,  and  the  combined  practice  of  selecting 
and  growing  only  those  that  approximate  a  certain 
set  standard.  The  process  is  comparatively  simple, 
but  the  limitations  of  such  selection  and  improve- 
ment are  unfortunately  narrow.  There  is  yet  a 
higher  type  of  selection  that  embraces  all  the  fore- 
going, but  adds  thereto  the  exceedingly  delicate  op- 
eration of  cross-fertilization.  This  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  whole  system. 

Why  Cereals  Sport  but  Seldom. — The  cereals,  except 
corn,  are  peculiar  in  that  the  flower  is  not  fertilized 
with  pollen  carried  by  either  wind  or  insects,  but  by 
that  produced  in  the  individual  flower.  As  a  result 
the  tendency  to  variation  of  varieties  once  fixed  is 
small  indeed,  and  results  from,  first,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  conditions  of  growth;  second,  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  sports  or  reversions  to  ances- 
tral types,  and  third,  the  extremely  rare  occurrence 
of  fertilization  by  extraneous  pollen.  Yet  it  is  the 
last-named  variation  that  is  the  most  hopeful  in  the 
amelioration  of  any  species  of  plant;  for  if  the  pollen 
come  from  a  different  variety,  or  even  from  a  plant 
of  the  same  variety,  but  different  in  constitution, 
there  is  a  blending  of  blood  which  results  in  the 
elimination  of  some  characters  and  the  accentuation 
of  others.  When  this  blend  has  taken  place  between 
different  varieties,  mechanical  selection  can  do  much 
to  fix  desirable  and  reduce  undesirable  characters, 
and  thus  establish  a  new  variety. 

Cross- Fertilization. — In  1846  Messrs.  Maund  and 
Raynbird  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
cross-fertilization  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  va- 
rieties that  attracted  attention  at  the  exposition  of 
1851,  but  which  seem  to  have  since  been  lost  sight  of. 
These  are  the  first  experiments  of  their  kind.  Ow- 
ing to  the  delicacy  of  the  operations,  and  the  skill 
and  patience  involved  in  the  after-selection  of  seed- 
lings, nothing  further  was  attempted  in  this  line  un- 
til 1880,  when  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Garton  com- 
menced their  experiments  at  Newton-le-Willows, 
England. 

Searching  for  Parents. — In  order  to  discover  the 
qualities  of  all  varieties  they  searched  the  cereal 
world  for  those  not  grown  in  England,  and  at  one 
time  had  350  wheats,  70  barleys  and  nearly  100  vari- 
eties of  oats  growing  side  by  side  at  their  great  trial 
grounds  in  Lancashire.  Then  with  a  clear  idea  of 
the  needs  of  the  market,  obtained  from  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  grain  trade  (their  father  was  also 
a  grain  merchant),  they  culled  out  the  sorts  of  least 
apparent  merit  and  commenced  to  cross  varieties 
possessing  particularly  good  points.  From  three  to 
six  flowers  in  the  head  of  a  useful  variety  would  be 
opened  and  the  stamens  removed  before  they  had 
burst;  then  pollen  from  some  other  valuable  kind 
would  be  applied  to  the  pistil,  and  if  the  operation 
proved  successful,  which  it  might  perhaps  as  often 
as  not,  the  resulting  grains  (only  one  for  each  flower) 
would  be  saved  and  planted  the  following  season. 
Nothing  of  note  would  appear  the  first  year,  the 
plants  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  parents. 
But  the  second  season  would  produce  a  number  of 
new  forms  upon  which  the  methods  of  mechanical 
selection  already  noticed  would  be  brought  to  bear. 
After  a  series  of  several  years  the  type  would  be- 
come reasonably  well  fixed,  and  operations  would  be 
commenced  to  increase  the  stock. 

The  Results. — As  a  result  of  these  eighteen  years  of 
self-imposed  labor  the  Gartons  have  produced  im- 
proved varieties  that  merit  all  their  faith,  patience 
and  anxiety.  They  now  have  wheats  that  are  30  and 
40  per  cent  heavier  than  varieties  in  general  culti- 
vation, 60  per  cent  more  prolific  and  possess  a  straw 
of  such  strength  that  it  will  withstand  storms  which 
readily  lodge  any  of  our  present  varieties.  Improve- 
ments in  barley  and  oats  are  no  less  striking.  Six- 
rowed  barleys  20  per  cent  heavier  than  common 
sorts,  and  equal  to  the  best  two-rowed  malting  vari- 
eties, have  been  produced.  And  hull-less  oats  that 
are  ready  to  be  prepared  for  the  table  as  soon  as 
threshed  have  also  been  developed.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  oats,  moreover,  is  that  they  shell  even  less 
than  varieties  more  protected. 

Americans  Try  to  Get  the  Seed. — It  is  little  wonder 
that  these  experiments  should  attract  scientists 
from  the  departments  of  agriculture  throughout  the 


world.  Our  own  department  at  Washington,  always 
alive  to  the  interests  of  American  agriculture,  lately 
sent  a  specialist  to  visit  the  Garton  brothers.  This 
gentleman  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  improvements  that  he  endeavored,  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  to  buy  the  entire  stock.  The 
experimenters,  however,  declined  his  offer  because 
they  wish  the  British  farmers  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  discoveries. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  methods  employed  and  the  re- 
sults attained  in  the  Garton  experiments.  Their 
effect  upon  agriculture  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  be  far-reaching, 
though,  owing  to  the  doubting  nature  of  the  average 
farmer,  their  progress  will  probably  be  slow.  They 
will,  however,  likely  exert  some  influence  in  post- 
poning the  failure  of  the  world's  supply  of  wheat  in 
1931,  as  prophesied  by  Sir  William  Crookes. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Clear  Account  of  Milk  Fever. 

Milk  fever,  that  grievous  enemy  of  the  best  cows, 
has  often  been  discussed  in  the  Rrral,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  is  so  great  to  all  who  follow 
advanced  dairy  policies  that  we  never  miss  the 
chance  to  set  forth  in  the  Rural  the  facts  about  the 
disease.  In  a  paper  last  month  before  the  Wash- 
ington Dairymen's  Association  S.  B.  Nelson,  State 
Veterinarian  of  that  State,  had  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  what  is  known  and  believed  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  and  its  treatment. 

A  Difficult  Subject. — Could  I  but  say  to  you,  "  Your 
cow  has  an  attack  of  milk  fever,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  such  and  such,  and  you  must  give  her  this 
or  that  drug,  which  will  constitute  the  treatment," 
the  task  before  me  would  be  an  easy  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impossible.  The  symptoms  vary  too  much, 
the  pathology  has  required  and  is  still  in  need  of 
deep  study,  and  this  typical  Western  progressive 
association  is  too  critical. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  in  cattle  outside  of 
the  category  of  contagious  diseases  which  has  caused 
and  is  causing  so  much  financial  loss  to  dairymen  as 
this  one,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  and  dread  to  the  veterina- 
rian. As  a  result  of  this  latter  unfortunate  circum- 
stance the  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
careful  study  and  investigation  by  the  veterinarians 
of  to-day,  who  have  earnestly  tried  to  elucidate  the 
true  pathological  conditions  of  this  disease,  upon 
which  to  prescribe  a  logieal  therapeutic  treatment. 

Cause  of  the  Disease. — The  earlier  writers  believed 
that  it  was  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  It  was  also  thought  that  it  was  due  to  air 
being  admitted  into  the  blood  vessels.  These  suppo- 
sitions were  followed  by  the  theory  that  the  blood 
supply  thrown  back  to  the  system  immediately  after 
parturition  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Next  we 
find  the  hypothesis  advanced  that  the  nervous  force 
which  has  been  stored  up  in  the  system  during  the 
period  of  gestation  has  not  been  expanded  during 
the  easy  parturition  and  is  therefore  returned,  which 
results  in  the  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve  endings 
and  thus  causing  the  disease.  These  various  theo- 
ries carried  with  them  their  own  peculiar  treat- 
ments, but  the  percentage  of  fatal  oases  remained 
large. 

Ptomaine  Poisoning  Tlieory. — Later  Schmidt-Muhl- 
heim  advanced  the  proposition  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  ptomaine  poisoning,  the  ptomaines  or  toxins 
being  formed  in  the  uterus  from  the  lochia  only  in 
the  absence  of  air  and  absorbed  by  the  system.  The 
ptomaine  theory  has  not  been  accepted  by  most  vet- 
erinarians. The  source  of  the  ptomaines,  however, 
is  still  a  mooted  question.  Dr.  J.  Schmidt  of  Kold- 
ing,  Denmark,  believes  that  the  ptomaines  are  pro- 
duced from  the  colostrum  cells  of  the  mammary 
gland,  and  not  from  the  lochia  of  the  uterus.  He 
brings  forth  in  an  excellent  argument  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  against  the  Schmidt-Muhlheim  proposi- 
tion and  in  favor  of  his  own. 

When  we  consider  that  the  disease  does  not  occur, 
or  very  seldom,  in  primapara,  but  in  cows  bringing 
forth  their  third,  fourth  or  fifth  calf,  in  deep  milk- 
ers, and  when  they  are  at  their  best,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  food  for  thought  in  Dr.  Schmidt's  statement. 
I  believe  it  is  the  most  reasonable  of  the  theories  yet 
placed  before  us. 

General  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  as  we  see  them 
are  as  follows  :  The  animal  is  taken  sick  some  hours, 
from  six  to  twenty-four,  after  the  birth  of  the  calf. 
At  first  she  is  uneasy,  stamping  her  feet,  switching 
her  tail,  etc.  Later  she  becomes  dull,  then  staggers 
in  her  stall,  at  times  falling ;  the  appetite  has  disap- 
peared and  rumination  has  ceased.  There  may  also 
be  a  swelling  of  the  udder.  Later  the  symptoms  are 
generally  very  characteristic  ;  the  animal  is  down, 
unable  to  rise;  she  may  be  quite  comatose,  the 
breathing  stentorious,  the  eyes  staring  ;  the  bowels 
have  ceased  to  act  and  the  contents  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bowels  are  very  hard  and  dry.  The  tem- 
perature may  vary  greatly,  from  95°  to  105°.  Such 
are  the  symptoms  as  they  are  generally  observed. 
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I  believe  that  any  of  you  who  have  seen  a  typical 
case  of  milk  fever  will  readily  recognize  these. 

The  treatments  have  varied  as  much  as  the  theo- 
ries of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  from  stimulants  as 
hot  as  can  be  given  to  aconite  in  good,  large  doses, 
to  lower  the  blood  pressure,  and  the  most  of  us  have 
tried  nearly  all  of  them  with  good,  indifferent  and 
bad  results. 

Necessaries  to  he  Observed. — If  we  should  obtain  a 
remedy  which  may  act  nearly  as  a  specific,  it  will 
not  pay  us  to  throw  overboard  everything  that  has 
been  used  prior  to  this.  That  is,  there  are  certain 
attentions  which  should  be  given  every  patient.  She 
should  be  placed  in  comfortable  quarters  and  the 
surface  temperature  regulated  by  means  of  hand 
rubbing,  blankets,  etc.  Give  her  a  purgative  potion, 
which  may  be  your  choice  of  either  an  ounce  of  aloes 
in  a  ball,  two  or  three  pounds  of  magnesium  sulphate 
in  a  drench,  or  you  may  obtain  the  laxative  action 
from  two  or  three  quarts  of  molasses,  given  per 
mouth.  Rectal  injections  of  warm  water  are  always 
of  value  ;  they  should  be  repeated.  To  stimulate  the 
heart's  action,  give  rectal  clysters  of  5%  salt  solu- 
tion ;  that  is,  into  every  gallon  of  water  dissolve  six 
drachms  of  salt.  In  addition,  the  following  treat- 
ment has  met  with  favor  in  the  hands  of  many  prac- 
titioners and  with  failure  in  others  :  Sweet  spirits 
of  niter  twenty  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  aromatic 
ten  ounces.  Give  three  ounces  of  this  mixture  in 
one  pint  or  quart  of  water  every  half  hour  until  five 
doses  have  been  given,  and  then  every  hour  until  the 
remainder  has  been  administered. 

Another  remedy,  which  is  based  on  Dr.  Schmidt's 
theory — that  patrurient  paresis  is  caused  by  the 
absorption  in  the  system  of  ptomaines  from  the 
udder— is  to  inject  into  the  udder,  through  the  teats, 
one  quart  of  boiled  water  into  which  has  been  dis- 
solved two  to  three  drachms  of  potassium  iodide,  the 
solution  thus  formed  strained  and  cooled.  Plenty  of 
air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  with  the  fluid.  After 
the  injection  thorough  massage  should  be  applied  to 
udder  so  as  to  force  the  iodide  solution  into  contact 
with  every  portion  of  the  gland. 

Why  Favorable.— The  fact  that  a  greater  percent- 
age of  cases  recover  under  this  treatment  than 
under  the  others  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  animal 
commences  to  improve  from  the  time  of  the  injection 
into  the  udder,  and  in  from  four  to  six  hours  the 
comatose  condition  disappears  and  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  she  is  able  to  stand,  while  under 
other  methods  of  treatment  the  disease  lasts  more 
than  twice  this  length  of  time  ;  and  if  the  patients 
are  seen  early,  when  not  very  bad,  they  grow  worse 
before  they  become  better  under  the  old  forms  of 
treatment.  Out  of  412  cases  reported,  90%  recov- 
ered. This,  for  results  from  a  new  treatment  in 
several  hands,  is  certainly  very  good. 

Observe  Cleanliness. — In  the  application  of  the 
treatment  much  depends  on  thorough  cleanliness. 
The  udder  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  2% 
creolin  solution.  The  instruments  used  in  making 
this  injection — the  funnel,  rubber  tubing  and  glass 
dropper — must  also  be  well  disinfected  in  a  solution 
of  creolin,  then  the  iodide  preparation  carefully 
poured  into  the  funnel  from  which  it  runs  into  the 
udder  through  the  tubing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  favorable  results  so 
far  obtained  which  I  have  enumerated  may  be 
eclipsed  by  others  still  more  favorable  in  the  future. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Silage  of  Peas  and  Oats. 


variety  I  use  is  a  good,  vigorous  grower,  making 
heavy  tops  and  yielding  well  of  grain.  After  they 
are  sown  they  are  covered  by  carefully  plowing  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  In  about  four  to 
six  days  the  oats  are  sown  broadcast,  not  to  exceed 
one  bushel  per  acre.  For  covering  these  I  have 
found  the  disc  harrow  a  good  thing,  then,  if  neces- 
sary, leveling  with  a  tooth  harrow  or  a  good  brush 
drag.  The  importance  of  a  good,  smooth  surface  is 
appreciated  when  it  comes  to  harvesting.  This 
smooth  surface  is  well  secured  by  the  use  of  a  roller 
or  a  good  drag  made  of  several  pieces  of  2x12  plank, 
5  or  6  feet  long. 

Putting  in  the  Silo. — The  cutting  is  done  with  a 
mower.  When  I  cut  for  silo,  the  earliest  of  the  peas 
are  about  right  for  table  use  as  green  peas.  The 
oats  are  coming  into  dough  about  this  time.  After 
being  cut,  I  think  it  does  not  injure  them  to  wilt  a 
little,  but  not  allowed  to  dry.  They  are  bunched  by 
hand  with  forks.  I  put  them  in  without  cutting.  I 
have  never  tried  cutting  them,  but  am  not  sure  but 
what  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  packing  them  into 
the  silo  in  good  shape,  otherwise  I  think  it  would  be 
of  no  advantage.  To  carry  them  into  silo  I  use  my 
hay  fork. 

1  aim  to  have  two  careful  men  in  silo  when  the  sil- 
age is  being  taken  in;  and  they  are  not  to  be  so  much 
crowded  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  the  work 
well,  of  placing  silage  and  giving  it  necessary  tramp- 
ing. Every  fork  load  that  goes  in  should  be  prop- 
erly distributed.  The  center  should  be  kept  very 
full  and  tramped  as  much  as  practicable,  the  edges 
being  next  well  packed  and  tramped  against  the 
walls,  and  tramped  a  little,  not  too  much.  For  doing 
this  a  stick,  say  2x6  inches,  and  4  feet  long,  answers 
well. 

I  have  found  that  if  it  is  too  much  tramped  and 
wedged  in  around  the  walls  too  solid,  the  middle  not 
being  nearly  so  solid,  when  it  comes  to  settle  the 
middle  will  settle  so  much  more  than  the  outer  edges 
that  the  silage  will  draw  away  from  the  sides  of  silo 
so  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  air,  which  should 
not  be.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  fill  both  silos 
at  same  time,  putting  but  two  or  three  wagon  loads 
alternately  into  each. 

Management  of  the  Silo. — After  silos  are  filled  I 
cover  with  straw,  damaged  hay,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  wetting  it  thoroughly  on  barn  floor  before 
taking  it  up;  and  after  spreading  it  over  to  a  depth 
of  2  or  3  feet,  throw  over  this  a  barrel  or  two  of  wa- 
ter, then  tramp  it  down  well.  I  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  repeat  this  tramping  frequently  for  a  few 
days,  being  careful  to  keep  the  edges  snugly  packed 
against  the  wall. 

By  the  time  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  ready  to 
cut,  silage  will  have  settled  to  perhaps  two-thirds 
full,  when  I  usually  throw  off  the  covering  and  fill  up 
silos  with  this  second  crop.  I  have  found  that  it 
makes  good  silage.  I  have  also  used  the  first  crop  of 
clover  along  with  oats  and  peas,  and  found  it  satis- 
factory. The  clover  makes  darker  colored  silage 
than  oats  and  peas.  I  have  found  it  not  advisable  to 
put  in  too  wet. 

Verdict  of  the  Cows.  —While  not  attempting  going 
into  details,  I  will  say  I  have  noticed  from  time  to 
time  that  when  oat  and  pea  silage  was  fed  to  my 
cows  they  responded  well  to  the  production  of  milk. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  clover  silage.  Last  year 
after  cutting  oats  and  peas  for  silo  I  plowed  about 
three  acres  of  the  ground  and  sowed  to  purple-top, 
strap-leaved  turnips,  getting  a  good  crop  with 
which,  along  with  my  beet  and  rutabaga  tops,  I  fed 
my  crops  until  January  11,  1898,  at  which  date  I 
opened  my  first  silo,  from  which  I  fed  my  cows  about 
forty  pounds  a  day,  at  two  feeds,  which  they  greatly 
relished,  often  preferring  it  to  their  green  feed. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Weather  Prognostications. 

To  the  Editor: — As  the  question  of  rain  proba- 
bilities is  agitating  the  mind  of  so  many,  the  subject 
is  more  worthy  of  discussion  than  many  others.  But 
is  there  any  certainty  of  distant  forecasts  ?  There 
is  no  absolute  certainty,  but  there  is  a  relative  cer- 
tainty: in  other  words,  there  is  the  sum  of  proba- 
bilities of  its  raining  or  not  raining  according  to  the 
comparison  of  the  prevalent  conditions  found  in 
other  seasons.  At  least  we  entertain  the  theory,  if 
we  have  thoroughly  studied  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  dry,  in  half  dry,  in  average  and  in  wet  seasons, 
that  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  infer  when  these 
conditions  prevail  that  certain  weather  conditions 
will  follow. 

The  only  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
not  thoroughly  noted  and  studied  these  conditions, 
so  that  at  best  we  can  only  approximate  at  com- 
parisons. We  have  kept  daily  observations  at  this 
point  for  sixteen  consecutive  years,  noting  all  local 
weather  conditions,  but  still  the  study  of  the  gen- 
eral weather  map  we  have  only  carefully  noted  for 
three  years,  and  hence  the  basis  for  general  weather 
conditions  has  not  been  investigated  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. But  as  far  as  we  have  investigated,  the  past 
four  years  show  weather  idiosyncracies  each  differ- 
ing from  the  other;  there  is,  however,  a  closer 
barometric  relationship  between  this  year  and  '95 
'96  than  any  of  the  others.  The  hot  spell  of  this 
January  more  nearly  resembled  the  hot  spell  of 
February,  '96,  than  any  other;  March  of  '96,  follow- 
ing a  hot  wave,  turned  cold  like  our  present  Febru- 
ary. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  January  and  last  January 
differed  very  materially.  The  high  barometer  last 
year  hung  almost  persistently  over  the  plateau  re- 
gion. This  year  it  has  shifted  and  prevailed  far 
more  frequently  over  Washington  and  Oregon.  Re- 
cently we  have  had  a  very  cold  spell — the  only  severe 
one  of  the  season.  The  cold  prevailing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rockies  moved  westward  over  Washing- 
ton and  Nevada.  Unusually  low  temperatures  pre- 
vailed, a  high  barometer  existing  northward  and  a 
relatively  lower  one  in  southern  California,  the  cold 
being  forced  adown  the  State,  causing  this  cold 
spell.  Had  any  heavy  storm  areas  from  the  Pacific 
come  in  this  cold  area  would  not  have  prevailed  so 
long,  nor  been  as  severe.  However,  its  severity  is 
passing.  This  cold  wave  is  not  exceptional  ;  we  have 
had  it  in  other  years.  Usually  it  occurs  earlier — in 
January  or  December,  but  sometimes  as  late  as  in 
March.  In  all  of  these  seasons  invariably  later  rains 
follow.  Last  year  cold  weather  prevailed  without 
being  followed  by  rains,  but  the  barometric  condi- 
tions were  of  a  very  different  type  from  this  season. 

The  atmosphere  and  even  the  winds  were  all 
characteristically  dry  ;  this  year  they  are  decidedly 
damp.  A  normally  damp  atmosphere  always  brings 
up  with  a  rain  sooner  or  later ;  so  we  have  no  occa- 
sion for  any  apprehensions  as  conditions  exist  at 
present.  The  study  of  these  high-and-low  barome- 
ters is  just  beginning  to  be  undertaken  with  regard 
to  distant  forecasts. 

High  barometers  come  from  the  north  and  sweep 
down  the  coast ;  at  other  times  they  come  off  the 
ocean,  below  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  go 
northeastward;  then  again  they  enter  off  Eureka  ; 
finally  they  also  enter  off  Washington;  preceding  or 
following  up  the  areas  of  lows,  or  storm  centers,  they 
are  all  a  study.  When  they  shall  have  been  carefully 
studied,  tabulated  and  compared  for  a  series  of  years, 
we  may  be  able  to  get  at  distant  weather  prognosti- 
cations with  greater  assurance  than  ever  antici- 
pated. 

As  far  as  our  general  observations  have  led  us  to 
infer,  very  fair  rains  may  follow  the  breaking  up  of 
this  cold  spell ;  or  a  calm  may  first  follow  before  the 
rain  area  enters  and  is  deflected  southerly.  The 
weather  will  probably  develop  a  change  very  soon. 

Santa  Maria,  Feb.  8th.  L.  E.  Blochman. 


We  have  received  a  statement  from  O.  B.  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, just  organized,  to  the  effect  that  every  person 
residing  in  States  and  countries  outside  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  dealing  in  or  handling  plants,  cuttings, 
trees,  vines,  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  roots  in  that  State, 
shall  register  bis  name  or  firm,  and  file  a  copy  of  his 
or  its  certificate  of  inspection  furnished  by  the 
entomologist,  fruit  inspector  or  other  duly  author- 
ized government  official  of  his  State  or  country  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Upon  failure  so  to  do,  said  stock  shall  be  liable  to 
confiscation  upon  order  of  the  inspector.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  himself  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Our 
California  nurserymen  should  take  note  of  this  re- 
quirement of  registry  in  Georgia  and  certification  of 
local  inspection  here  before  shipment,  before  they 
undertake  any  shipments  to  that  State.  The  law 
under  which  the  above  regulations  are  drawn  ha» 
already  gone  into  effect. 


Peas  and  oats  grown  together  are  coming  into  use 
as  winter  and  early  spring  feed  in  some  parts  of 
California,  and  they  serve  a  very  excellent  purpose 
where  winter  temperatures  admit  of  their  growth. 
They  are  also  grown  somewhat  later  in  the  season 
where  rains  come  late  along  the  coast.  Enough  is 
successfully  done  with  them  locally  to  give  much  in- 
terest to  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  pea  and  oat 
silage,  read  by  D.  F.  Sexton,  Snohomish,  Washing- 
ton, at  a  recent  meeting  of  dairymen  in  that  State. 

Sowing  Oats  and  Peas. — In  the  raising  of  oats  and 
peas  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. I  think  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  plow 
in  fall  or  winter,  long  enough  before  seeding  time 
for  the  ground  to  settle  and  become  firm  enough  so 
as  to  turn  well.  Before  sowing  peas  it  is  well  to 
harrow  or  drag  the  ground  so  as  to  get  a  good  seed 
bed  for  the  peas.  This  is  important,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  insuring  them  getting  a  better  start,  but 
otherwise  the  peas  would  be  likely  to  roll  and  bounce 
around  so  as  not  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
ground.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  good  seed 
bed,  I  use  my  disc  harrow,  going  over  the  ground 
often  enough  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  When  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  as  early  as  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sow  oats  (I  think  peas  are  about  as 
hardy  as  oats),  sow  the  peas  broadcast.  1  prefer 
putting  three  bushels  to  the  acre  rather  than  less. 
But  this  would  be  influenced  by  the  variety  of  peas 
sown,  as  some  varieties  are  larger  than  others.  The 


The  hluasco  Raisin  drape. 


Old  readers  of  the  Rural  need  hardly  be  informed 
that  the  Huasco  raisin  grape  from  Chile  was  long 
ago  introduced  into  this  State  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  was  for  a  number  of  years  distributed 
from  the  University  to  all  who  desired  to  try  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  vines  were  sent  into  all  parts 
of  the  State.  This  fact  is  recalled  because  of  a  re- 
cent introduction  which  seems  to  proceed  upon  for- 
getfulness  of  the  present  wide  distribution  of  the 
variety  in  California.  In  view  of  this  the  following 
statement  of  the  standing  of  the  Huasco  grape  in 
California  by  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University 
is  pertinent: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  hardier  than  the 
Muscat  or  Malaga,  from  which  raisins  are  usually 
made  in  this  State.  It  has  a  more  upright  habit  and 
is  a  more  regular  bearer,  but  its  bunches  are  some- 
what more  densely  packed,  and  hence  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  does  not  furnish  the  bunches  in  the 
shape  to  which  our  trade  is  accustomed  and  on  the 
average  contains  more  seeds.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  is  has  not  found  a  wider  acceptance;  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  some  advantages  over  the  common  White 
Muscat  and  Malaga,  and  now  that  the  "stoning  "  of 
raisins  by  machinery  is  so  readily  accomplished,  it 
would  seem  that  for  the  "loose"  grades,  where  the 
form  of  bunch  is  of  no  consequence,  it  might  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  the  varieties  now  used, 
especially  in  frosty  localities." 


February  11,  1899. 
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Alameda. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize. — Irvington  Press, 
Jan.  26:  The  San  .Leandro  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  been  organized  at  San  Lean- 
dro. The  chief  objects  are  securing  better  re- 
turns on  consignments  and  mutual  protection 
in  freight  rates.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  information  on  prices,  conditions, 
etc.  In  addition  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  upon  the  care 
of  orchards. 

Butte. 

Root  Pruning  to  Delay  Budding.— Biggs 
Argus,  Feb.  3:  Mr.  W.  F.  Phean,  foreman  of 
the  Reed  orchard,  is  sinking  a  large  well  on 
the  orchard  and  will  put  in  a  plant  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  irrigate  a  large  portion  of 
the  orchard.  He  has  discovered  that  he  can 
put  back  fruit  budding  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  by  subsoil  plowing,  which  is  done 
by  first  plowing  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  with 
the  ordinary  plows  and  following  in  same  fur- 
rows to  the  depth  of  18  inches  with  a  sub- 
soiler,  making  a  total  depth  of  28  inches.  The 
subsoiler  is  run  within  6  feet  of  the  trees  and 
cuts  the  lateral  roots,  thus  retarding  budding 
about  fourteen  days,  which  Mr.  Phean  claims 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  trees  over  the 
dangerous  frost  period  and  thereby  save  the 
fruit  crop.  He  proposes  to  subsoil  about  200 
acres  of  trees  this  spring  and  will  also  pre- 
pare for  smudging  in  proper  time  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Fresno. 

Hogs  pok  Hawaii.— Sanger  Herald,  Feb.  4: 
The  initial  shipment  of  hogs  from  this  county 
to  Hawaii  consisted  of  two  carloads  and  were 
forwarded  by  Frank  Burleigh. 

Beet  Sugar  Enterprise. —Fresno  Republi- 
can, Feb.  3:  A  meeting  of  those  interested  in 
the  culture  of  sugar  beets  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon,  M.  Theo  Kearney  presiding. 
The  following  acreage  for  experimental 
planting  to  beets  was  subscribed:  M.  Theo 
Kearney  10  acres,  Laguna  de  Tache  10,  G.  W. 
Dowda  and  W.  S.  Patterson  10,  Alex  Gordon 
5,  William  Helm  5,  Hugh  Bissell,  Clovis,  2, 
W.  E.  Parker  Y„  J.  W.  Cate  1,  C.  H.  Robin- 
son 1,  H.  P.  Johnston  W.F.  Barnett,  Kings 
River,  2,  and  W.  Davenhill,  Kings  River,  1. 
The  Crockett  company  will  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  man  to  examine  the  soil  and  give  in- 
structions in  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
the  beets. 

Humboldt. 

Produce  Exports. —Eureka  Standard,  Feb. 
4:  The  shipments  of  produce  for  the  month 
just  closed  show  a  healthy  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  shipments  for  January  last 
year.  The  butter  exports  were  half  more, 
the  apple  and  potato  shipments  were  nearly 
doubled,  while  wool  did  not  appear  on  the 
list  last  year.  The  exports  for  last  month 
were  as  follows:  Butter,  143,300  pounds;  con- 
densed milk,  445  cases;  condensed  cream,  45 
cases;  apples,  7577  boxes;  apples,  dried,  179 
cases;  potatoes,  6851  sacks;  peas,  614  sacks; 
oats,  1113  sacks;  hay,  2370  bales;  wool,  38,250 
pounds ;  eggs,  54  cases. 

Kern. 

Half  the  Wheat  Acreage  Unseeded. — 
Bakersfield  Echo,  Feb.  2:  The  largest  wheat- 
growing  section  in  this  county  is  around 
Buena  Vista  lake,  and  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  and  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  fully  half  the  usual  acreage  remains 
unseeded.  James  Wagy,  a  large  grower  of 
that  section,  has  not  yet  sown  a  grain,  and 
will  not  unless  it  rains  in  February.  After 
that  it  will  be  too  late  to  sow.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  that  already  sown  will  perish  if  rain 
does  not  come  soon.  Miller  &  Lux  are  about 
the  only  ones  now  sowing.  There  Is  but  little 
water  in  the  big  reservoir  for  irrigating,  so 
they  have  to  depend  on  rain  for  growing 
moisture. 

Log  Angeles. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.  —  Azusa 
Pnmotropic,  Feb.  2 :  The  West  Duarte  Water 
&  Development  Company  incorporated  last 
week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $7200,  divided 
into  1200  shares,  of  which  the  sum  of  #3000  has 
been  subscribed.  The  directors  named  are : 
John  Scott,  W.  Chippendale,  W.  H.  Young, 
H.  Merriell  and  K.  Carter,  all  of  Duarte. 

Directors  Elected. — Alhambra  Advocate: 
The  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Alhambra 
Orange  Growers'  Association  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows  :  F.  Q.  Story,  J.  A.  Graves, 
Major  E.  W.  Jones,  G.  B.  Adams  and  R.  F. 
Bishop.  A  dry  brusher  operated  by  power  is 
being  installed.  The  returns  for  holiday  fruit 
shipped  by  the  association  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Walnuts  All  Sold.— Dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles,  Feb.  1 :  There  is  not  a  carload  of 
walnuts  in  all  southern  California.  The  last 
car  was  shipped  about  ten  days  ago.  Thesea- 
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son  being  over,  the  railroad  has  made  up  its 
account  and  announced  that  4700  tons  were 
the  total  shipments  since  the  season  opened 
last  fall.  A  few  cars— perhaps  from  50  to  100— 
of  these  were  of  the  crop  of  1897.  Seldom  Is 
the  crop  disposed  of  with  so  much  expedition. 
It  was  1000  tons  more  than  the  crop  of  1897, 
which  moved  very  slowly  and  some  of  which 
was  carried  over.  The  market  ruled  good  all 
through  the  season.  The  growers  put  prices 
at  a  reasonable  level,  1%  cents  lower  than  in 
1897,  with  a  difference  of  3  cents  on  seconds, 
below  standard  grades.  There  were  unusual 
quantities  of  seconds,  but  the  low  price  caused 
brokers  and  confectioners  to  take  them  freely 
and  lay  in  a  supply  for  a  year. 

American  Prunes  in  Europe.  —  Pomona 
Times,  Feb.  1 :  Mr.  Gerling  of  Loud  &  Ger- 
ling  says  his  firm  sent  a  few  carloads  of 
prunes  to  Europe  in  1898,  but  made  no  money 
on  the  fruit.  However,  he  is  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  a  paying  market  for  prunes  will 
yet  be  developed  in  Europe.  He  says  the 
people  across  the  Atlantic  figure  more  closely 
on  savings  than  we  do,  and  that  they  have 
already  discovered  that  our  prunes  do  not  re- 
quire sugar,  which  to  them  is  quite  an  item. 
He  says  that  the  prunes  must  be  harvested  so 
that  the  fruit  will  neither  be  under  or  over 
ripe.  They  are  very  quick  to  detect  unfit 
stuff  for  food,  and,  if  we  occupy  that  market 
with  our  fruit,  we  must  give  it  to  them  in  its 
best  condition. 

Napa. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry'. — Napa  Register,  Feb. 
3:  John  Ames  last  year  devoted  ten  acres  to 
sugar  beets.  He  gathered  125  tons  of  beets, 
receiving  $4  per  ton  therefor,  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Sugar  Beet  Refinery  at  Crockett,  and 
the  managers  stated  that  the  Napa  beets  com- 
pared favorably  with  those  received  from  any 
other  part  of  California.  The  company  is  this 
year  contracting  for  50-acre  plantations.  The 
price  offered  is  $3.50  per  ton. 

Experience  With  Australian  Rye  Grass. 
— Register,  Feb.  3 :  There  has  been  a  large 
acreage  planted  to  Australian  rye  grass  on  the 
A.  B.  Spreckels  ranch  during  the  past  four 
years.  David  Manson  stated  that  there  were 
about  105  acres  sown  and  that  some  of  it  had 
turned  out  very  well.  Four  years  ago  thirty 
acres  of  land  near  the  river  bank  was  sown 
to  rye  grass  and  it  is  the  best  patch  on  the 
farm.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  at  that 
point,  which  is  essential.  In  March,  1898,  an 
additional  seventy-five  acres  was  sown,  but 
it  did  not  turn  out  as  well.  This  was  because 
there  was  not  enough  rain  in  the  April  follow- 
ing to  give  it  a  good  start.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reseed  about  ten  acres  of  this  tract 
this  year.  This  Australian  rye  grass  should  be 
sown  where  is  plenty  of  moisture,  and  it  takes 
plenty  of  rain  following  the  seeding  to  give 
the  grass  a  good  start.  This  grass  generally 
dries  out  in  July  but  when  the  fall  and  win- 
ter rains  come  it  affords  most  excellent  pas- 
ture for  stock. 

Placer. 

Farmers'  Institute.— Auburn  Republican, 
Feb.  3:  A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Auburn  at  the  courthouse  February  17th  and 
18th.  Professors  from  the  State  University 
will  be  present  and  lecture  upon  current  topics 
in  connection  with  farming  and  fruit  raising. 
Professor  Fowler  will  direct  the  proceedings 
and  F.  M.  Varden  of  Edgewood  will  have 
local  control  of  the  meeting. 

Riverside. 

Feed  on  the  Desert. — Hemet  News:  John 
A.  Byrne  came  from  the  desert  country  near 
Palm  Springs,  where  he  took  his  cattle  some 
weeks  ago.  He  reports  feed  knee  high  in  that 
country,  but  water  so  scarce  that  but  small 
tracts  around  the  water  holes  can  be  used  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  feed  is  caused  by  the 
summer  rains  which  prevailed  during  July 
and  August. 

Orange  Shipment.— Riverside  Press,  Feb. 
4:  The  orange  shipments  last  week  were 
43,000  boxes,  128  full  cars  of  336  boxes  each. 
This  is  the  second  heaviest  week's  shipment 
for  the  season,  the  week  ending  December  10, 
65,855  boxes  having  been  shipped.  Taking 
into  account,  however,  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  crop,  we  have  probably  shipped 
nearly  as  high  a  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  as 
we  had  last  year  at  this  time.  To  date  261,- 
293  boxes  have  been  shipped.  Last  year  to 
this  date  we  had  shipped  343,394  boxes  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  so  that  we  are  now  over 
200  carloads  behind  last  season's  shipments. 

Sacramento. 

Asparagus  Cannery.— Grocer  and  Coiuttru 
Merchant,  Feb.  3 :  The  Courtland  Canning  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  bv  M.  J.  Fontana, 
W.  C.  B.  DeFremery,  W.  Fries,  R.  I.  Bentley, 
S.  L.  Goldstein  and  C.  H.  Bentley  to  can  as- 
paragus at  Courtland,  where  they  are  having 
a  faetory  erected  for  the  purpose. 

San  Bernardino. 

Handsome  Presents. — Sun,  Jan.  27:  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.  is  about  to  send  out  its  an- 
nual donation  to  the  great  people  of  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  Highland  oranges.  Supt. 
Pridham  of  Los  Angeles  secured  his  usual 
carload  yesterday  and  will  have  them  packed 
extra  fine  and  shipped  by  express  to  differedt 
points,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  while 
many  boxes  will  go  across  the  oceans  in  both 
directions,  from  Manila  to  the  Queen's  palace 
in  England. 

San  Diego. 

Growing  Early  Melons.— Union,  Feb.  2: 
A.  Boyd  of  La  Mesa  succeeds  best  in  securing 
early  melons  by  getting  old  tin  cans,  throws 
them  on  the  tire  to  melt  top,  bottom  and 
sides,  then  ties  them  together  with  a  string, 
puts  them  on  a  shallow  tray,  tills  them  with 
good  mould,  plants  the  seed  and  raises  them 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  transplant, 
which  they  can  do  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  thus  he  can  plant  them  now  and  pro- 
tect them  cool  nighU,  and  put  them  In  the 
ground  as  soon  as  it  is  well  warmed. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Early  Barley.—  Press,  Feb.  2:  This  fine 
growing  weather  is  causing  much  good  feel- 


ing. In  Carpinteria  barley  sowed  just  after 
the  September  rain  is  heading  out,  fully  a 
foot  high,  and  will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  a 
few  weeks.  These  fields  can  then  be  planted 
to  beans. 

Winery  Burned.  —  Dispatch  from  Santa 
Barbara.  Feb.  3 :  The  large  winery  and  resi- 
dence of  Carlos  Conterio  were  destroyed  by 
fire  last  night.  Besides  the  buildings,  over 
30,000  gallons  of  wine  were  destroyed,  most  of 
which  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

Santa  Clara. 

Drainage  Ditch  Almost  Finished.— San 
Jose  Herald,  Feb.  2:  The  farmers  living  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Edenvale  district 
have  a  large  amount  of  land  which,  In  years  of 
average  moisture,  raises  nothing  but  tules,  it 
is  so  wet  and  swampy.  They  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  dry  interval  to  run  a  draining 
ditch,  known  as  the  Teresa  draining  ditch, 
which  reclaims  from  the  tules  a  large  amount 
of  rich  land.  The  ditch  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  12  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  22 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  6  feet  deep.  The 
work  was  done  under  contract,  19%  cents  a 
cubic  yard  being  paid,  each  farmer  paying  for 
the  work  done  on  his  own  property.  The 
ditch  is  four  miles  long  and  empties  into 
Canoas  creek. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Spraying  by  Gasoline  Engine.— Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  Feb.  2:  R.  W.  Eaton's 
spraying  machine,  which  is  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine,  is  at  work  in  the  Corralitos 
district.  The  machine  will  thoroughly  spray 
400  trees  per  day. 

Sonoma. 

Citrus  Fair.— Cloverdale  Reveille,  Feb,  4: 
The  Citrus  Fair,  which  will  continue  from 
Feb.  17th  to  22nd,  inclusive,  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  Applications  for  space  must  be 
made  before  noon  of  Feb.  15th  and  exhibits 
placed  before  noon  of  the  17th.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  on  Saturday  evening,  the  18th.  Hon. 
J.  A.  Filcher,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  will  deliver  the  opening  address. 

Winery  Burned.— Dispatch  from  Clover- 
dale,  Feb.  5:  The  Moulton  Hill  Winery,  sec- 
ond largest  in  Sonoma  county,  the  property  of 
I.  Landsberger  of  San  Francisco,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  to-night,  together  with  200,000 
gallons  of  wine.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$100,000. 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting.— Santa 
Rosa  Press- Democrat,  Feb.  5:  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Horticultural 
Society,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  proposed  Pacific  Coast  Prune  Association, 
Dr.  N.  B.  Coffman,  Col.  McDonald  and  Pres. 
Finley  were  elected  delegates  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  San  Jose,  when  permanent  organi- 
zation is  proposed. 

Tulare. 

Stock  Shipments.— Register,  Feb.  3:  Five 
cars  of  sheep  and  one  of  cattle  went  out  to- 
day by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  six  cars  of 
sheep  and  one  car  of  hogs  will  be  shipped  to- 
morrow. These  are  divided  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Those  with  fat 
sheep  are  in  luck  just  now  as  the  demand  is 
active  at  about  four  cents.  Tulare  seems  to 
be  the  center  to  which  stock  buyers  gravitate. 
This  is  what  an  abundant  early  rain  did  for 
us.  We  have  had  feed  and  the  result  is  fat 
stock  when  it  is  wanted. 

Freak  Lamb.— Porterville  Enterprise,  Feb. 
3 :  Dave  Moshier  has  a  curiosity  in  the  shape 
of  a  lamb  with  five  legs  and  six  feet.  It  is 
about  two  weeks  old  and  seems  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  live.  The 
extra  leg,  which  is  perfectly  well  formed,  is 
immediately  behind  the  left  foreleg,  in  fact 
it  grows  out  of  the  same  shoulder.  The  left 
foreleg  has  two  feet,  but  otherwise  the  shape 
is  perfectly  natural.  In  walking  it  does  not 
use  the  two  legs,  but  only  the  front  right  leg 
and  hops  around  perfectly  contented. 

Yolo. 

Slice  of  Solano  County  Wanted.— Dis- 
patch, Feb.  3:  Senator  Cutter  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  asking  a  strip  of  land  two 
and  one-fifth  miles  wide,  covering  35,000 
acres  and  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$1,200,000.  He  designs  by  his  bill  to  take  this 
land  from  Solano  county,  which  extends  to 
what  is  known  as  Putah  creek,  and  add  it  to 
Yolo  county.  The  senator  asserts  that  the 
people  living  on  this  35,000  acres  want  the 
transfer  made,  as  they  are  now  doing  all 
their  trading  in  Yolo  county  and  are  con- 
nected and  interested  in  that  county  far  more 
than  they  are  in  Solano. 

Crop  Outlook  Good.— Dispatch  from  Wood- 
land, Feb.  1 :  The  crop  prospects  for  the  lands 
along  the  Sacramento  river  from  Knight's 
Landing  to  Sycamore  are  very  good  this  sea- 
son. The  rainfall  has  been  very  generous  for 
that  section,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
present  danger  from  an  overflow,  and  the 
farmers  are  rushing  the  work  of  seeding  the 
land  with  a  view  of  getting  in  as  large  an 
area  as  possible.  The  water  in  Sycamore 
slough  recently  ran  over  the  banks  and  over- 
flowed about  500  acres  of  land  between  the 
Miller  and  Curtis  places.  The  water  is  now 
rapidly  receding.  On  the  Sutter  side  an  un- 
usual amount  of  land  will  be  sown  to  alfalfa 
this  year,  as  the  farmers  believe  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  raise  hay  than  wheat. 

ARIZONA. 

Bee  Keeping.  —  Orange  Judd  Farmer:  Bee 
keeping  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  and 
closely  follows  stock  raising.  Locations  are 
eagerly  sought  and  usually  stocked  at  the 
rate  of  one  colony  per  acre  of  alfalfa.  To  sup- 
ply their  wants  it  should  be  allowed  to  bloom 
and  partially  fade  before  mowing.  A  fine 
quality  of  honey  is  obtained  from  the  blos- 
soms of  the  mesquite,  but  as  it  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  large  enough  for  firewood  it 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  Bees  are  handled  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  there  is  no  time  to 
secure  comb  honey,  it  being  all  extracted  and 
put  up  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case, 
and  shipped  in  carload  ids  to  Eastern  mar- 


kets, the  freight  being  about  $1.15  per  cw. 
Maricopa  county  ships  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
carloads  each  year.  The  bees  are  pure 
Italians  or  hybrids,  with  an  inclination  to  an 
improved  golden  yellow,  larger  and  more  gen- 
tle than  either  of  the  former.  The  Lang- 
stroth  and  Gallup  movable  frame  hives  are 
used  almost  exclusively.  All  use  a  second 
story  with  the  same  sized  frames,  and  with 
a  strong  colony,  an  extra  story  is  added.  No 
preparation  for  winter  is  needed  except  to 
see  that  the  bees  have  enough  honey  to  last 
from  November  to  March  15.  The  colonies 
must  be  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  shed  to 
prevent  the  heat  in  the  summer  from  melting 
the  combs.  The  bees  fly  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year  and  gather  some  honey  and  pollen  in 
February,  and  by  March  20  commence  swarm- 
ing. The  yield  may  not  be  as  large  as  in  Cali- 
fornia in  favorable  seasons,  yet  it  is  more 
regular,  and  a  failure  has  never  been  known. 
The  bee  keepers  have  formed  two  associa- 
tions, through  which  they  buy  their  cans  and 
ship  their  product. 

OREGON. 

Wool  Growers'  Meeting.— Oregon  Agri- 
culturist, Feb.  1 :  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Wool  Growers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  March  7th, 
8th  and  9th.  Mr.  R.  C.  Judson  announces  the 
following  as  among  the  speakers  who  may  be 
expected  to  address  the  convention :  Dr.  Jas. 
Withycombe  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Dr.  D.  E.  Bailey  of  Portland,  secretary 
of  the  association ;  John  A.  Craig,  professor  of 
animal  industry  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, an  authority  on  sheep  and  wool;  A.  O. 
Fox,  a  well-known  Shropshire  breeder  of 
Oregon,  Wis. ;  Dr.  Knowles,  State  Veterin- 
arian of  Montana;  Dr.  Nelson,  State  Veterin- 
arian of  Washington;  Prof.  French  of  the 
Idaho  Agricultural  College  (formerly  of  Cor- 
vallis);  Prof.  A.  B.  Leckenby,  United  States 
Agrostologist  for  the  Pacific  coast  division, 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  grasses. 

WASHINGTON. 

Grain  Outlook.— Seattle  Times,  Jan.  17: 
Puget  Sound  is  obtaining  a  reputation  in 
Europe  and  South  Africa  for  shipping  the 
clearest  cargoes  of  bluestem  wheat  of  any 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  best  mill- 
ing wheat  grown,  producing  the  whitest, 
flakiest  bread,  and  is  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other  variety.  State  Grain  Inspector 
George  P.  Wright,  who  makes  the  above 
statement,  says  in  addition  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  this  State  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
annual  production  will  be  40,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  double  the  present  volume.  "  It  was 
a  most  fortunate  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  our 
farmers  discovered  the  remarkable  adapta- 
bility of  bluestem  to  the  semi-arid  lands  of 
the  east  side.  It  grows  vigorously,  has  a 
wealth  of  straw,  matures  early,  is  injured  lit- 
tle or  none  by  drouth,  and  pays  the  farmer  3 
or  4  cents  more  on  the  bushel  than  other  vari- 
eties. It  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
semi-arid  lands,  and  where  Adams  county 
was  thought  unfit  for  wheat  some  years  ago, 
through  the  introduction  of  this  variety  it 
now  produces  2,000,000  bushels  annually,  but 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  red." 

Russian  Thistles. — Seattle  Times,  Jan.  18: 
In  the  biennial  report  of  the  Pullman  State 
Agricultural  College  a  history  of  the  Russian 
thistle  is  given  and  of  its  inroads  throughout 
many  of  the  counties  of  the  east  side.  The 
Canada  thistle  is  also  met  with,  and  either 
are  worse  when  they  have  a  strong  foothold 
than  the  squirrel  pest.  In  the  report,  the 
Russian  thistle  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  and  it  is  believed  the  plant  got  its  start 
here  through  seed  carried  along  the  railroad. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  pest  was  found  in 
Yakima  county,  Walla  Walla  and  some  other 
sections.  This  summer  a  patrol  system  has 
been  established  by  the  college  with  the 
assistance  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
many  of  the  counties,  and  a  close  watch  kept 
to  prevent  any  ripening  of  seeds  from  vagran-t 
plants  or  patches  along  the  roadsides  and  rail- 
road tracts.  Whitman,  Columbia,  Walla 
Walla,  Spokane,  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Adams 
and  Yakima  counties  have  co-operated  in  this 
work,  the  Commissioners  appropriating  sums 
from  $50  to  $500  for  the  purpose.  In  the  entire 
report  the  statement  is  made  that  stringent 
laws  will  be  necessary  and  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation made  if  the  further  progress  of 
this  Russian  thistle  is  to  be  checked.  The 
value  of  the  open  lands  of  the  State  and  large 
bodies  of  enclosed  lands  will  be  endangered  if 
this  is  not  done. 


America's  Champion  Buttermaker. 


Winner  of  Klrol  Prize  at  the  Great  National 
Convention. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.— The  seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Creamery  and  ButtermaU 
ers'  Association  which  has  just  closed  was  the 
most  successful  ever  held,  there  being  BOO  entries 
of  butter  UDd  several  thousand  people  in  attend- 
ance. For  Ihe  fifth  time  in  succession  the  prize- 
winning  butter  was  colored  with  Wells,  Richard- 
son &  Co.'s  Improved  butter  color,  a  marvelous 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  color. 

The  highest  seore  this  year  was  made  by  A.  W. 
jMcCall,  Creston,  Iowa,  who  scored  07.  The  almost 
universal  use  of  Wells,  Richardson  <Ss  Co.'s  im- 
proved butter  color  by  the  best  buttermakers  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  193  who  scored  90  or 
over,  only  four  used  any  other  color.  At  the 
recent  Exposition  at  Omaha,  Wells.  Richardson 
&  Co.'s  color  received  a  gold  medal  for  purity  and 
was  used  by  all  the  prize  winners  in  the  butter 
exhibited. 

It  is  the  only  color  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
always  give  a  natural  butter  shade  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  as  it  Is  much  stronger  than  other 
colors,  it  is  by  far  the  most  economioal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Your  Mission. 


[This  was  President  Lincoln's  favorite  song, 
one  which  he  encored  no  less  than  eighteen 
times  when  sung  at  a  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion in  Washington  in  1864.] 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay; 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 

As  they  launch  their  boat  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley 

While  the  multitudes  go  by. 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure 

As  they  slowly  pass  along; 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver, 

Ever  ready  to  command ; 
If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever  helping  hand, 
You  can  reach  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep; 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Savior's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheave, 
Many  a  grain,  both  ripe  and  golden, 

Will  the  careless  reapers  leave; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briers 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall. 
For  it  may  be  that  the  shadows 

Hide  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true; 
If  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do, 
When  the  battlefield  is  silent 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread  — 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do; 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  My  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare ; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 

— S.  M.  Grannis. 


A    Romance  of  the  Cuban  War. 


It  was  breakfast  time  at  Avondale, 
arid  Gen.  Higgerson,  for  the  fifth  time, 
wondered  what  kept  his  daughter  as 
he  fidgeted  with  his  paper  and  stirred 
his  hot  coffee.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow overlooking  the  sloping,  velvety 
lawn,  honeysuckles  peeped  into  the  old- 
fashioned  room  and  scented  the  air 
with  their  fragrance;  the  bright  sun- 
shine lighted  up  the  oak-paneled  walls, 
gleamed  on  glass  and  silver  on  the 
table,  and  played  about  the  old  gen- 
eral's white  head.  Just  as  his  patience 
was  at  an  end  the  door  opened  and 
admitted  a  tall,  handsome  girl  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  a  determined 
mouth.  She  held  a  big  bunch  of  clem- 
atis in  her  hands. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Mona?  "  in- 
quired her  father. 

"  Down  at  the  river  I  found  the 
stone  walls  near  the  boathouse  ablaze 
with  these  blossoms.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
late,  dear." 

"The  Southern  mail  is  in,"  observed 
the  general,  nodding  toward  a  small 
pile  of  letters  at  her  plate. 

She  flushed  slightly  as  she  laid  the 
clematis  on  the  sideboard,  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  table.  A  conscious  smile 
crossed  her  father's  face  as  she  broke 
the  seal  of  the  first  letter.  He  turned 
to  the  paper  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
caught  this  heading:  "  A  Romance  in 
Real  Life."  He  glanced  at  the  article 
casually,  and  then  the  smile  died  away; 
his  hands  tightened  on  the  paper  and 
his  face  grew  hard  and  stern  while  he 
read  the  following  paragraph: 

"  With  the  invalided  officers  return- 
ing this  week  is  young  Colonel  Law- 
rence, who  was  severely  hurt  in  the 
charge    at  San    Juan.    Among  the 
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nurses  who  went  to  look  after  the  sick 
was  a  handsome  young  woman  whom 
the  colonel  formerly  admired.  Family 
misfortunes  had  forced  her  to  adopt 
nursing  as  a  profession.  Their  friend- 
ship was  renewed,  and  when  the  col- 
onel came  home  he  was  engaged  to  his 
old  love.  Colonel  Lawrence  is  to  be 
married  very  shortly.  Report  says 
that  he  had  entangled  himself  with  an- 
other lady,  who  will  now  find  that 
she  must  look  elsewhere  for  consola- 
tion." 

As  he  laid  down  the  paper  the  gen- 
eral glanced  at  his  daughter.  She  was 
sitting,  with  a  dazed  expression  on 
her  face,  gazing  at  a  letter  she  held. 

"Father,  what  does  this  mean?" 
she  exclaimed,  holding  out  the  letter. 
He  took  it  from  her,  and  this  is  what 
he  read: 

"  24  West  Fifty  Street, 

"  New  York,  Sept.  12,  1898. 
"  Dear  Mona — You  many  have  seen 
in  the  papers  an  account  of  my  being 
wounded.  I  made  light  of  it  in  my  last 
letter,  fearing  to  alarm  you,  but  the 
truth  is  I  am  a  wreck,  as  the  papers 
have  accurately  stated.  I  am  invalided 
and  crippled,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
devoted  nursing  I  should  not  be  here 
to-day.  Under  the  circumstances  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  holding  you  to  your 
engagement;  notwithstanding  the  pain 
it  causes  me  to  do  this,  I  want  to  re- 
lease you  entirely  and  leave  you  free 
to  marry  some  one  who  is  not  so  shat- 
tered as  myself,  but  believe  me,  dear- 
est, that  whatever  my  future  life,  you 
will  always  be  shrined  deep  in  my  heart 
of  hearts.    Your  faithful  friend, 

"  Henry  Lawrence." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  almost 
shouted  the  old  general.  "  It  means 
that  your  lover  is  a  scoundrel,  Mona; 
read  this,"  and  he  thrust  into  her  hands 
the  newspaper  containing  the  "  Ro- 
mance in  Real  Life."  The  girl  grew 
white  to  the  lips;  a  mist  before  her  eyes 
prevented  her  for  a  moment  from 
reading  the  article.  Slowly  she  grasped 
its  full  purport. 

"  Be  brave,  child,  be  brave,"  said  her 
father,  as  he  watched  her  anxiously. 

She  caught  her  breath  and  rose 
hurriedly  from  the  table,  crossed  the 
room  to  the  open  window,  and  leaning 
there  with  the  honeysuckle  brushing 
against  her  sunny  brown  hair,  looked 
out  across  the  lawn  with  unseeing  eyes. 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  girl 
turned  a  pale  face  toward  her  father. 

"I  will  be  brave,  but  leave  me  to 
myself  for  a  while,"  and  crushing  the 
•letter  in  her  hand,  she  hastily  left  the 
room. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  gen- 
eral. Though  fond  of  his  other  chil- 
dren, Mona  was  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  that  any  one  should  cause  her 
pain  seemed  to  him  incredible.  "The 
scoundrel !  I  should  like  to  horsewhip 
him  myself  for  a  whelp  of  a  cur  if  he 
were  not  wounded.  What  are  his  hurts 
to  the  stab  he  has  given.  Mona — ah  ! 
when  Gilbert  hears  this — "  and  then 
the  general  remembered  that  his  son 
was  coming  home  to  attend  a  dance 
given  that  week  at  their  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Welland's.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  have  a  man  around  to  whom  he 
could  give  vent  to  his  outraged  feel- 
ings. 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  thoughts, 
the  butler  at  that  moment  brought  in 
a  telegram  .  "  Yes,  Gilbert  was  com- 
ing, and,  fortunately,  a  day  earlier 
than  expected,  bringing  a  friend  with 
him  for  the  ball.  Just  as  well  to  dis- 
tract her  attention,"  thought  her 
father,  as  Mona  joined  him  with  her 
hat  on  and  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Going  out,  dear  ?  " 

"Only  to  the  village  to  post  a  note." 

"To him  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  catch  in 
her  breath.  "I  have  written  a  few 
lines  to  say  that  his  views  upon  the 
subject  of  our  engagement  entirely 
coincide  with  mine." 

"My  brave  girl." 

"Don't  say  a  word  more,  now, 
father;  I  can't  bear  it." 

"Gilbert  is  coming  to-morrow  at 
five  with  an  old  college  friend,  who,  it 
seems,  has  just  turned  up  in  New 
York." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mona,  quietly,  and 


then  calling  to  her  dogs,  she  walked 
quickly  away,  while  her  father  watched 
her  tall,  slight  figure  disappearing 
through  the  trees  down  the  road  to 
the  lodge  gate. 

Gilbert  Higgerson  was  a  good- 
hearted,  rather  jovial  specimen  of  his 
profession,  loving  outdoor  life  and  al- 
ways stealing  off  for  a  day  at  Avon- 
dale  when  he  could  manage  to  escape 
the  routine  of  his  office.  He  arrived  in 
high  spirits  with  his  friend,  a  Major 
Laurie,  just  returned  from  Peurto 
Rico.  The  two  men  had  not  met  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  each  seemed 
equally  glad  to  renew  his  college 
friendship.  Major  Laurie  was  a  tall, 
fine-looking  fellow,  with  blonde  hair 
and  moustache,  a  slight  lisp,  and  an 
eyeglass  stuck  in  his  right  eye.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone  the  general 
poured  out  his  indignation  and  woe  to 
his  son,  who  was  naturally  much  in- 
censed at  the  behavior  of  Mona's 
fiance. 

"  Pity  that  your  friend  is  an  officer 
and  just  home  from  the  war;  it  will 
keep  the  wound  open,"  added  his 
father. 

"Confound  it,  so  it  will;  I  am 
deucedly  sorry  for  Mona.  No  wonder 
she  is  cut  up,  but  as  Laurie  is  sure  to 
know  Lawrence,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  show  him  that  Lawrence  has 
hurt  us.  Mona  is  plucky  enough,  and 
must  force  herself  to  be  jolly  for  a 
couple  of  days  till  Laurie  takes  his  de- 
parture." 

Mona  Higgerson  proved  herself  a 
true  soldier's  daughter  and  welcomed 
their  guest  with  graceful  hospitality, 
and  managed  to  hide  her  grief  under 
light  badinage  and  smiling  face;  only 
her  father  and  brother  could  see  what 
an  effort  she  made,  and,  though  they 
applauded  her  pride,  their  hearts  bled 
for  her  suffering. 

"  By  George,"  exclaimed  Major  Lau- 
rie (Mona  had  left  the  three  men  smok- 
ing), "  but  Miss  Mona  is  stunning.  If 
I  were  not  engaged  to  the  dearest  girl 
in  the  world,  I  should  lose  my  heart  to 
your  sister." 

"  I  did  not  know  we  had  to  congratu- 
late you,  old  fellow." 

"When  does  the  happy  event  come 
off?" 

"Very  soon;  you'll  be  invited." 
"Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  inter- 
ested. 

"A  Miss  Sterling,  whose  nature 
verifies  her  name;  have  known  her 
since  she  was  a  girl." 

"Rather  anxious  time  for  her  when  J 
you  were   wounded,"  suggested  the 
general. 

"  Oh,  but  1  was  not  in  much  danger, 
you  know  ;  now  some  fellows  got  so  cut 
up  you  would  hardly  recognize  them,  j 
There  was  poor  Lawrence — both  his 
listeners  started — one  leg  clean  gone, 
the  other  up  to  the  knee,  one  arm  off, 
and  a  scar  across  his  face — and  the 
plucky  chap  just  smiled  through  it  all." 

Father  and  son  exchanged  glances. 

"  He  pulled  through,  thanks  to  the 
devoted  nursing  he  got,"  continued 
Laurie,  unconscious  of  the  interest  his  j 
words  aroused.     "I  never  saw  that 
man  down  until  yesterday,  when  he  col-  j 
lapsed  as  though  shot." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  in 
a  constrained  voice. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way;  he's  ! 
very  reticent,  still  we  all  knew  he  was 
devoted  to  some  girl  at  home,  though  ' 
he  never  mentioned  her  name  or  spoke  j 
about  her  ;  couldn't  get  him  into  the 
slightest  flirtation  with  anyone.  When  ! 
we  came  back  together,  he  spoke  to  me 
for  the  first  time  about  his  affair.  'You 
see,  Laurie,  I  am  such  a  wreck;  should 
I  marry  a  girl  when  she  might  have  to 
nurse  me  ?  and  then,  at  best,  I  am  not 
a  whole  man;  will  have  but  one  sound 
arm,  and  only  part  of  one  leg  to  offer 
her.'    By  George,  I  felt  for  the  poor 
devil  when  he  talked  like  that.  Well,  I 
suggested  to  try  her  and  see  what  she 
thought  about  it.    Write  and  offer  to 
release  her.    He  caught  at  the  idea. 
'  But  I  wouldn't  write  as  though  plead- 
ing with  her  ;  I  would  not  want  to  be 
married  out  of  pity,  but  would  just 
state  the  facts  and  leave  her  free  to  de- 
cide,' said  he.  1  And  what  do  you  think 
she'll  write  ?  "  I  asked  him.    '  I  think  i 
she's  too  faithful  to  give  me  up,"  he  j 
answered,  and  'pon  my  word — scar  or  I 


no  scar — he  looked  so  proud  and  hand- 
some as  he  spoke,  I  only  wished  his 
sweetheart  could  have  seen  him." 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  as  Lau- 
rie paused  in  his  narrative. 

"Oh,  then  he  wrote,  alluding  to  his 
being  a  wreck,  and  referring  to  the 
account  in  the  papers, and  yesterday  her 
answer  came;  I  was  in  his  rooms  when 
he  got  her  note — just  a  short  one — but 
he  turned  white,  and  said,  bitterly: 
'She  writes  that  my  views  upon  the 
subject  of  our  engagement  ending  meet 
her  own;  she  releases  me,  evidently 
without  regret,  thankful  to  be  free 
from  what  might  have  been  a  burden 
to  her.'  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  ;  he 
gave  me  one  look,  such  as  you  see  in  a 
hunted  beast  before  you  shoot  it  down, 
and,  by  Jove,  he  keeled  right  over.  I 
was  in  a  fearful  funk,  and  called  his 
man.  He  came  round  presently  and 
begged  me  not  to  mention  the  subject 
again." 

"Laurie,  for  God's  sake,  explain 
matters  a  little  more,"  cried  Gilbert, 
who  had  risen  from  his  chair  in  great 
excitement. 

The  major  stared  at  his  friend  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"Yes,  sir,"  cried  the  general,  equally 
roused;  "you  don't  know  how  much  de- 
pends upon  what  you  have  been  telling. 
Colonel  Lawrence  is  engaged  to  my 
daughter,  Mona,  and  here's  news  of  his 
engagement  to  another  woman  !  " 

To  another  woman  !  "  echoed  Lau- 
rie, evidently  in  hopeless  amazement. 

"The  nurse  who  took  care  of  him. 
There  is  a  flaring  account  of  it  in  to- 
day's Reporter." 

"Hang  the  newspapers;  it's  all  a 
lie,"  cried  Laurie,  fumbling  for  his  eye- 
glass and   almost  dropping  his  lisp. 


Good 

BlOOd! 

Your  heart  beats  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  each  day. 
One  hundred  thousand  supplies  of 
good  or  bad  blood  to  your  brain. 

Which  is  it? 

If  bad,  impure  blood,  then  your 
Drain  aches.  You  are  troubled 
with  drowsiness  yet  cannot  sleep. 
You  are  as  tired  in  the  morning 
as  at  night.  You  have  no  nerve 
power.  Your  food  does  you  but 
little  good. 

Stimulants,  tonics,  headache 
powders,  cannot  cure  you ;  but 


will.  It  makes  the  liver,  kidneys, 
skin  and  bowels  perform  their 
proper  work.  It  removes  all  im- 
purities from  the  blood.  And  it 
makes  the  blood  rich  in  its  life- 
giving  properties. 

To  Hasten 
Recovery* 

You  will  be  more  rapidly  cured 
if  you  will  take  a  laxative  dose  of 
Ayer's  pills  each  night.  They 
arouse  the  sluggish  liver  and  thus 
cure  biliousness. 

Write  to  our  Doctor*. 

We  have  the  exclusive  serr1ce»  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  tn 
the  United  States.  Write  freely  all  the 
particulars  In  your  case. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C  ATER. 

Lowell,  Mama. 
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"  They  have  mixed  our  names  up  ;  it  is 
I  that  am  engaged  to  the  nurse,  Miss 
Sterling,  whom  I  just  mentioned.  Law- 
rence has  never  looked  at  any  other 
woman  nor  had  a  thought  except  for 
his  fiance  ;  I  can  swear  to  that:" 

"  But  the  letter,"  began  the  general. 

"All  bis  confounded  chivalry,  wish- 
ing to  give  Miss  Mona  a  chance  to  be 
free  of  an  invalid.  Why,  he's  more  a 
man  with  legs  and  an  arm  off  than  half 
the  whippersnappers  one  meets  every 
day." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  Gil- 
bert. "My  sister  is  nearly  broken- 
hearted— " 

"  And  Lawrence  ditto  ;  there's  just 
one  thing  to  do.  Where's  the  time 
table  ?  "  and  the  major  was  on  his  feet, 
inspecting  the  mantlepiece. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Gil- 
bert. 

"I  mean  to  take  a  train  to  New 
York  to-night,  if  there's  one  that  will 
get  me  there." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  see 
Lawrence,  who  saved  my  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  go  through  another 
night  of  despair  ?  " 

"But  the  ball?" 

"Hang  the  ball." 

"  By  thunder,  sir,  if  what  you  say  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  situation, 
then  you  have  made  three  people 
very  happy  to-night,"  added  the  gen- 
eral. 

"Tell  your  sister  that  I  am  off  for 
New  York,  and  get  a  note  from  her. 
What  time  does  the  train  leave  ?  " 

"There  is  one  at  11:45,  if  you  really 
want  to  go." 

"If  you  will  kindly  order  a  trap  for 
me  I'll  get  ready  now,"  said  Laurie, 
looking  at  his  watch  and  relapsing  into 
his  lisp  and  drawl. 

A  few  minutes  later  Gen.  Higgerson 
stood  holding  Mona,  who,  in  a  pretty 
pink  dressing  gown,  was  sobbing  her 
heart  out  for  joy  in  her  father's  arms. 
The  11:45  train  took  Major  Laurie 
back  to  New  York.  Inside  his  coat 
pocket  reposed  a  short  note,  stained 
with  tears. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  a  thun- 
dering rap  at  the  door  of  Colonel 
Lawrence's  room  brought  a  sleepy, 
half-dressed  valet  to  Major  Laurie,  who 
demanded  immediate  admittance. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no  bad  news," 
said  the  valet,  respectfully,  "but  the 
colonel  has  been  so  ill  ever  since  you 
left  yesterday  and  has  not  slept  this 
night." 

Bad  news  ?  No,  no,  man — the  best 
your  masters  has  had  this  many  a  day. 
Hello,  Lawrence;  may  I  come  in,  old 
fellow  ?  "  and  Major  Laurie  walked  into 
the  adjoining  bedroom.  His  friend 
started  up  in  the  bed  at  his  entrance, 
and  tried  to  ask  a  question,  but  Mona's 
note  was  in  his  hand  before  he  had 
time  to  frame  the  words.  "She  will 
be  here  herself  in  a  few  hours,"  said 
Laurie,  and  discreetly  turned  toward 
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the  window  and  pulled  up  the  blind;  the 
warm  sun  filled  the  room  with  bright- 
ness, and  a  happy  light  shone  in  the 
colonel's  eyes  as  he  read  the  few  hur- 
ried lines. 

"Laurie,  Laurie,"  he  cried,  as  his 
friend  seized  his  outstretched  hand; 
"she's  true  to  me,  after  all.  Read 
that."  He  handed  Mona's  letter  to 
Laurie: 

"My  darling,"  she  wrote,  "forgive 
me  for  misunderstanding  your  letter. 
I  cannot  free  you  from  our  engagement 
as  long  as  I  realize  that  you  love  me 
and  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  you.  What 
matters  to  me  a  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
as  long  as  you  have  body  enough  left  to 
hold  your  soul  together.  I  am  yours 
till  God  calls  that  soul  home  to  Him- 
self. 

"  Your  loving  Mona." 

Toward  noon  of  that  day  Major 
Laurie  had  a  vision  of  Mona  with  her 
arms  around  her  lover's  neck,  heard 
her  joyful  cry,  and  from  Lawrence  a 
murmured  "  My  darling — at  last,"  and 
he  hastily  left  to  themselves  two  of  the 
happiest  hearts  in  New  York. 

As  he  turned  to  Mona's  brother  in 
the  next  room,  wiping  his  eyeglass, 
which  bad  suddenly  become  misty,  he 
said  elow  his  breath,  "By  Jove,  I 
rather  think  I've  done  a  good  day's 
work." — Heloise  Durant  Rose,  in  N. 
Y.  Times. 

[The  incidents  of  this  story  are 
taken  from  life. — The  Author.] 


Care  of  the  Eyes. 


This  is  a  day  when  the  delusions  to 
which  one  has  held  for  years  are  gradu- 
ally being  swept  away  by  those  "  who 
know."  One  such  delusion  in  which  we 
all  once  believed  was  that  to  read  while 
in  a  recumbent  position  was  injurious 
to  the  eyes.  Oculists  now  tell  us  that 
if  the  light  be  good  and  the  type  of  the 
printed  page  clear,  we  may  safely  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  lying  down  and 
reading  at  the  same  time.  But,  while 
our  oculist  tells  us  this,  he  also  warns 
us  that  we  may  not  use  our  eyes  before 
breakfast,  as  the  strain  on  the  optic 
nerve  will  seriously  affect  the  sight.  So 
she  who  reads  before  she  rises  in  the 
morning  must  have  her  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll  or  slice  of  toast  brought  to 
her  bedside. 

Unless  one  has  unusually  strong  eyes 
one  must  not  read  when  one  is  ex- 
tremely weary.  Exhaustion  and  fatigue 
affect  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  and 
the  optic  nerve  is  so  sensitive  that  it 
should  receive  particular  consideration. 
Nor  should  anyone  ever  be  guilty  of  the 
carelessness  of  reading  or  writing  fac- 
ing a  window.  This,  too,  is  a  cruel 
strain  on  the  sight. 

Washing  the  eyes  morning  and  night 
in  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  is  a 
wonderful  tonic  for  those  useful  ser- 
vants which  are  so  easily  injured.  When 
we  consider  how  we  neglect  their  wel- 
fare by  using  them  by  fading  daylight 
and  insufficient  artificial  light,  by  forc- 
ing them  to  do  work  when  they  are 
weary,  and  by  denying  them  the  rest 
for  which  they  long,  we  have  come  to 
wonder,  not  that  they  sometimes  be- 
come mutinous  and  refuse  to  fulfill  our 
demands,  but  that  they  are  ever  faith- 
ful in  our  service.  They  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  as  good  to  us  as  we  are  to  them. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Cotton's  Advice. 


The  other  day,  as  I  was  clinging  to 
the  strap  of  a  Lexington  avenue  car, 
two  ladies  sat  near  me,  and  as  one 
opened  her  portmonnaie  to  pay  her 
fare  a  scrap  of  paper  pasted  to  the 
leather  was  disclosed. 

"Is  that  your  shopping  list  ?  "  asked 
the  other.  "  It  doesn't  look  like  a  long 
one." 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "it  is  not  the 
list,  but  it  is  what  keeps  the  list  from 
being  a  long  one,"  and  she  read  : 

"He  who  buys  what  he  does  not  need 
will  soon  need  what  he  cannot  buy." 

"What  a  capital  guardian  of  your 
capital !  You  must  let  me  copy  that 
for  my  leaky  purse.    Who  wrote  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  wish  I  did,  for 
he  has  saved  many  a  dollar  from  lightly 


rolling  from  my  hands  since  I  put  it 
here." 

I  was  intently  interested  in  this  con- 
versation, for  at  that  very  moment 
there  lay  in  my  notebook  a  scrap  which 
I  would  have  brought  forth  but  for  the 
fact  that  my  corner  was  reached. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Interruption. 


Don't  interrupt  your  father  when  he's  tell- 
ing funny  jokes, 

Don't  interrupt  your  mother  when  she's  en- 
tertaining folks ; 

Don' t  interrupt  a  visitor,  when  he  has  come  to 
call, 

In  fact,  it's  wiser,  not  to  interrupt  at  all. 

— Gelett  Burgess,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Character. 


The  best  thing  in  this  world  is  a  good 
man.  The  greatest  thing  in  this  world 
is  a  great  good  man.  The  most  blessed 
thing  in  this  world  is  a  blessed  good 
man.  The  first  thing  that  a  human 
being  should  recognize  about  himself  is 
that  his  character  is  his  distinguishing 
feature. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  money,  the 
amount  of  power,  the  amount  of  brains 
that  a  man  has  that  is  bis  distinguish- 
ing feature,  but  his  character.  What- 
ever fellowmen  may  temporarily  say  or 
do  to  the  contrary,  this  is  a  fact — that 
what  separates  him  from  others  and 
gives  him  his  individuality  in  his  good- 
ness or  lack  of  goodness,  according  to 
its  degree. 

Money,  power  and  brains  have  their 
place,  and  they  do  exert  an  influence  in 
temporarily  deciding  a  man's  position 
and  recognition.  But  the  standard  of 
the  ages,  by  which  anyone  and  every- 
one is  tried,  is  character;  and  in  God's 
sight,  which  is  the  final  and  determin- 
ing sight,  men  are  what  they  are  in 
their  wishes  and  purposes. 

It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  say  that 
the  supreme  ambition  of  a  person's  life 
should  be  to  secure  a  worthy  character. 
Everything  else,  however  important, 
is  merely  subsidiary.  Beauty  of  per- 
son, brilliant  achievement,  acuteness 
of  intellect,  sway  of  authority,  are  sec- 
ondary, while  goodness  is  primary. — 
J.  G.  K.  McClure. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


All  broiled  meats  should  be  served 
the  moment  they  are  cooked. 

Carpets  may  be  brightened  by  dust- 
ing with  a  damp  flannel  mop. 

All  closets  and  clothes  presses  need 
frequent  sunnings  and  airings.  Cloth- 
ing, too,  should  be  exposed  now  and 
again,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  sweet- 
ening measures  in  the  world. 

Linen  will  have  a  beautiful  gloss,  and 
be  very  stiff,  if  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  gum  arabic  be  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  and,  when  cool,  adding  to 
the  starch  sufficient  for  a  pint. 

Bread  crumbs  which  may  be  in  the 
bread  jar  can  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage if  dried,  rolled  fine  and  placed 
in  a  jar  or  can  ready  to  use  in  escallop- 
ing  meats,  fish,  oysters,  vegetables,  or 
as  thickening. 

When  sprouts  come  on  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  they  should  be  care- 
fully cut  off.  The  young  sprouts  from 
turnips  are  sometimes  served  as  a 
salad,  or  boiled  tender  in  salt  water 
and  served  with  butter  and  pepper 
over. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
keeping  the  nails  in  good  order.  They 
should  be  brushed  at  least  twice  a  day, 
and  the  skin  around  the  lower  part 
part  should  be  kept  down  by  rubbing 
with  a  soft  towel.  The  sides  of  the 
nails  need  clipping  about  once  a  week. 


If  they  become  stained  wash  them  well 
with  soap,  and  after  rinsing  off  the 
soap  well  brush  them  with  lemon  juice. 

An  excellent  drink  for  any  one  suf- 
fering from  a  hard  cold,  or  even  the 
cough  that  comes  with  grip,  is  flaxseed 
lemon.  It  is  simply  made.  Take  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flaxseed  and  over  it 
pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let 
this  steep  for  three  hours,  when  the 
top  should  be  poured  off,  leaving  the 
flaxseed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher. 
If  the  liquid  is  too  thick,  it  can  be 
thinned  a  little  with  cold  water.  Add 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  sugar  to 
taste.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  drink  and 
it  loosens  the  cold. 

There  has  been  almost  an  epidemic 
for  the  last  year  in  the  falling  out  of 
the  hair  of  American  women,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  Those  who  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  hair  assert  that  the 
warm,  dry  atmosphere  of  dwelling 
houses  is  largely  responsible  for  this, 
and  that  the  out-of-door  sports — golf- 
ing, wheeling,  etc. — are  excellent  anti- 
dotes for  this  evil.  One  woman  who 
makes  the  care  of  hair  her  profession 
says  that  diet  is  needed  to  restore  dis- 
eased hair  to  its  proper  state.  She 
recommends  foods  such  as  brown 
bread,  cracked  wheat,  potatoes,  plain 
boiled,  and  any  vegetables  in  fact, 
which  will  furnish  albumen  and  gela- 
tine. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Hominy  Croquettes. — Mix  together 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  hominy,  two 
eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter 
and  a  little  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour  ;  fry  in  small  spoonfuls  in  hot  lard. 
Serve  with  maple  syrup,  honey,  or 
melted  sugar. 

Short  Bread. — Scotch  short  bread  is 
a  favorite  sweetmeat  in  Scotland.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows  :  Take  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  flour  to  permit  of 
rolling.  Rub  the  sugar  and  butter  to- 
gether slowly,  and  add  the  flour  until  a 
soft  dough  is  formed.  Roll  into  a  sheet 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  3-inch 
squares  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  to  a 
light  brown. 

Sugar  Wafers. — Beat  four  eggs  un- 
til thick  and  light.  Add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  and  beat 
again,  then  add  three  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour.  Beat  for  five  minutes,  add  one 
scant  cupful  of  butter,  soft  butter,  and 
beat  again  for  ten  minutes.  Heat  the 
wafer  irons  very  hot,  brush  on  both 
sides  with  melted  butter,  put  in  a 
small  tablespoonful  of  batter,  close 
them,  and  return  to  the  fire  to  bake. 
They  only  take  two  minutes.  Take 
from  the  iron,  and  roll  round  a  stick 
at  once. 

Chocolate  Cake.  —  An  excellent 
chocolate  cake  that  makes  an  attract- 
ive-looking brown  loaf,  and  one  which 
the  recipe  writer  says  is  sure  to  come 
out  satisfactorily,  is  made  from  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  a  small 
lump  of  butter  creamed  together.  Dis- 
solve a  half  cake  of  chocolate  in  half  a 
cupful  of  warm  water.  Beat  into  the 
creamed  butter  and  sugar  a  half  cupful 
of  sour  milk  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs.  Measure  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  and  add  half  to  two  cupfuls 
of  white  flour  before  that  is  stirred  in, 
mixing  the  other  half  with  the  milk. 
Add  the  chocolate  just  before  beating 

i  in  lightly  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

I  ' 


TRY  THEM  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness 
and  Sore  Throat. 


S.m.am.oof  ^C^/^^^,  box. 


and  those  sorely 
afflicted  with 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE, 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco.  Feb.  8,  1889. 


Chicago  Wheat  Fatnre§. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


May. 


July. 
71X«70X 


Hay. 
5s  U!8d 
8  VI 

B  d 


58 


5s 
5s 
5s 


r  d 


Wednesday   M%A7SM 

Thursday   75H8731., 

Friday   74  @7-'^ 

Saturday   73*8725,  71  8705, 

Monday   71K®72*  70!S8  

Tuesday   13%&7\\  71«@70'8 

Liverpool  Fatnreii. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar. 

Wednesday   5s  10«d 

Thursday   5s  77»d 

Friday   5s   9  d 

Saturday   5s  8&d 

Monday   5s  7Xd 

Tuesday   os  8Md 

San  Francisco  Fntnres. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  ■)  16?£@1  16   8  

Friday   1  UMSJ  15?4  ~~TTT®,'rT7~ 

Saturday   1  14X81  15i«       1  147,(31  16 

Monday   1  14ss81  16  •  15X81  17 

Tuesday   1  16*81  tSH        1  16*8  

Wednesday   1  15*81  16         1  16*8  

Wheat. 

Business  in  wheat  the  past  week  has  been 
largely  on  paper  in  the  speculative  fields.  In 
the  sample  or  open  market,  buyers  attempted 
to  talk  prices  down  25<a50c  per  ton,  but  with 
little  or  nothing  doing  in  spot  wheat,  values 
were  poorly  defined,  and  quotations  were 
largely  nominal.  In  the  Eastern  markets 
options  showed  a  decline  for  the  week  of  2%(<c 
He  per  bushel.  The  Liverpool  futures  declined 
3J-;®5c  per  cental.  On  the  local  Call  Board 
the  declines  were  less  pronounced  than 
abroad,  May  wheat  dropping  not  quite  2c  per 
cental  from  the  figures  of  a  week  ago.  A  por- 
tion of  this  was  recovered  Tuesday.  The 
option  market  to  -  day  (  Wednesday )  was 
slightly  firmer. 

The  wheat  deal  which  first  manifested 
itself  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  was  very  short  lived, 
and  like  all  attempts  of  a  similar  sort  to  create 
a  boom,  it  acted  as  a  boomerang.  The  actual 
wheat  market  has  been  in  worse  condition  for 
the  producing  and  selling  interest  since  this 
last  attempt  to  boom  speculative  values  on 
paper  than  it  was  before  the  recent  deal  was 
inaugurated.  While  values  were  being 
crowded  upon  contracts,  shippers  and  millers 
stood  back  and  did  practically  nothing  in-  the 
open  market,  asserting  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  warrant  any  advance  and  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  wheat 
than  bad  been  previously  ruling.  When 
speculative  values  began  to  recede,  however, 
buyers  did  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  claimed  that  prices  for  spot 
wheat  should  be  reduced,  as  values  for  futures 
in  the  speculative  market  were  on  the  down 
grade.  In  other  words,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  buyers,  prices  for  spot  wheat 
should  remain  stationary  while  the  gambling 
element  sees  fit  to  send  values  for  options 
skyward,  but  when  prices  on  Call  Board  drop 
the  market  for  actual  wheat  should  also 
decline.  It  is  a  sort  of  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose "  proposition.  The  gambling  ele- 
ment aims  to  always  keep  the  long  end  of  the 
string.  With  wheat  going  up  or  down,  they 
propose  to  profit  by  the  fluctuation.  In  their 
tussles  with  each  other,  some  of  them  natur- 
ally get  left,  but  it  is  the  rarest  occurrence 
where  outsiders  receive  any  benefit.  Since 
the  first  of  the  month  two  wheat  ships  have 
cleared  from  this  port  for  Europe,  both  being 
bound  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom, 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  With  only  four 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  load- 
ing, and  wheat  In  light  supply,  the  exports 
for  the  month  or  for  several  months  succeed- 
ing are  not  apt  to  prove  of  large  volume. 
Ships  are  being  held  at  slightly  firmer  figures 
than  lately  current,  but  find  no  takers  at  the 
advance. 

California  Milling  II  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  18*81  1«9£ 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  IS 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07*81  18* 

Off  qualities  wheat     81  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16»;@1.15%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.14;,@1.17. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  t\.W/t(d> 
1.16;  December,  1899,  $1.04^®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

18!>7-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations   7slld@7sll*d  6s»d@6s'.id 

Freight  rates   30832*s  85887s 

Local  market   11.42*81.45  «1.12H@1.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OK  GRAIN. 
Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Hoard  warehouses  on 
January  1st  and  February  1st: 

Tons—  Jan.  1st.     Feb.  1st. 

Wheat  103,830  *97,55K 

Harley   20,868  t80,413 

Oats   6,175   .  6,145 

Corn   675  690 

♦Including  68,518  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  21.484 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncludlng  5,023  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2,807  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  In  Call  Hoard  warehouses  on  1st 
lust,  show  a  decrease  of  6.872  tons  for  month  of 
January.  A  year  ago  there  were  s2,674  ions 
wheat  (n  Call  Board  warehouses. 


Flour. 

There  is  no  activity  observable  in  the  flour 
market,  the  demand  for  shipment  and  for  local 
account  being  of  a  light  order.  While  stocks 
are  not  particularly  heavy,  there  is  more  than 
enough  for  present  requirements,  and  there  is 
a  weak  tone,  concessions  to  buyers  being  nec- 
essary on  transfers  of  round  lots. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  7583  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  0083  85 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40(83  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65(93  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  9084  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  4083  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

The  light  supplies  of  this  cereal,  and  the 
high  prices  ruling  on  the  same,  as  compared 
with  values  for  other  grain,  operate  against 
any  noteworthy  activity.  As  can  be  readily 
imagined,  there  is  not  much  barley  being  con- 
sumed for  feeding  horses  at  present,  as  oats 
and  corn  are  relatively  cheaper,  to  say  nothing 
of  oats  being  more  preferable.  The  inquiry  on 
brewing  account  is  not  brisk  and  seldom  is  at 
this  time  of  year.  There  has  been  more  call 
lately  for  barley  for  seeding  than  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  clean  stock  desirable  for 
seed  was  as  a  rule  very  steadily  held.  Deal- 
ings in  the  speculative  market  were,  as  for  a 
month  or  more  past,  confined  to  seller  1S99  new 
feed.  Trading  in  this  option  was  not  very 
brisk,  nor  did  prices  on  Call  Board  show  nearly 
so  wide  fluctuation  as  preceding  week,  but 
the  general  drift  of  values  for  deliveries  of 
new  crop  was,  as  compared  with  previous 
rates,  more  favorable  to  the  buying  than  to 
the  selling  interest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  l  87*81  3(> 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*81  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  8  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  8  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $ — -@  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  91?;@893ic. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  — @— .   Not  a  single 

sale  was  reported.  Tuesday,  seller  1899  new 
closed  at  90c. 

Oats. 

The  market  shows  much  the  same  condition, 
in  regard  to  quotable  values  and  general  tone, 
as  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  No  heavy 
quantities  have  been  received  since  last  re- 
view from  either  Oregon  or  Washington,  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.  Stocks  in  store 
and  warehouses,  however,  were  sufficiently 
liberal  of  most  kinds  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  any  noteworthy  firmness.  The  de- 
mand continued  mainly,  as  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, for  a  low-priced  feed  oat.  In  conse- 
quence values  were  relatively  better 
sustained  on  the  lower  than  on  the  higher 
grades. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32* 

While,  good  to  choice  1  27*81  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  80  81  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22*81  3o 

Milling  1  87*81  3d 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian  I  55  SI  65 

Red  1  45   @I  55 

Corn. 

Eastern  product  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
present  supplies,  and  this  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  the  coming  autumn, 
as  little  California  corn  is  anticpated  in  the 
meantime.  Local  product  is  mostly  Small 
Yellow,  and  this  variety  is  being  rather 
steadily  held,  with  few  holders  and  no  note- 
worthy competition  on  the  selling  side.  East- 
ern markets  have  been  lately  showing  weak- 
ness, and  with  the  demand  here  less  active 
than  during  the  dry  period  in  December,  the 
market  for  the  imported  article  cannot  be 
termed  firm. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*81  15 

Large  Yellow  1  18*81  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  8 1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10   81  12* 

Kye. 

Values  keep  within  same  range  last  quoted. 
Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  alight  or- 
der. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*81  82* 

Buckwheat. 
Supplies  in  this  center  are  almost  wholly 
imported  product,  the  latter  costing  laid  down 
here  the  inside  figure  below  noted. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  4n 

Silverskln   —  8  — 

Beans. 

Quotable  values  are  without  material 
change,  but  there  Is  no  business  of  conse- 
quence to  record.  Holders  are  showing  no  un- 
easiness, however,  some  anticipating  better 
prices  than  are  now  current.  The  situation 
certainly  seems  to  favor  the  holding  interest. 
Supplies  are  principally  Lady  Washingtons  or 
Large  Whites,  Bayos,  Pinks  and  Liroas,  but 
these  are  not  in  particularly  heavy  stock, 
either  separately  or  in  the  aggregate.  The 
future  of  the  market  will  depend  much,  of 
course,  on  the  outside  demand  during  the  next 
six  or  seven  months,  but  with  anything  like  a 
fair  average  inquiry,  the  development  of  more 
firmness  may  reasonably  be  expected  on  most 
varieties.  Limas  have  been  lately,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  inclining  slightly  in  favor 
of  buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   82  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  05  82  20 

Laay  Washington   160  fail  90 

Butter,  small   1  75  88  On 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   180  @1  95 

Reds   3  20  @3  3>> 

Red  Kidneys   2  85  ®2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  (92  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  76  (S3  00 

Garbauzos.  small   1  60  '«  i  75 

According  to  recent  mail  advices  from  New 


York,  the  bean  market  in  that  center  is  as 
follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  GO  It,,  bushel: 

The  general  market  has  been  very  quiet  again 
tins  we*  k  and  on  some  varieties  there  has  been  a 
little  loss  of  tone.  Marrow  have  continued  to  sell 
in  a  jobbing  way  at  $1.50  for  fancy  quality,  but  ex- 
porters have  filled  a  few  orders  at  $1.47*,  and  they 
cou'd  buy  more  at  the  same  figure.  Medium  do 
not  figure  largely  In  current  receipts  and  prices 
for  the  best  grade  are  well  sustained.  Pea  have 
been  a  little  unsettled,  some  receivers  accepting 
$1.25,  and  others  getting  $1.87*  for  the  choicest 
grade.  Exporters  have  not  taken  many  Red  Kid- 
ney this  week  and  this  had  led  to  a  slightly 
weaker  feeling:  $1.77*  Is  still  asked  by  some  re- 
ceivers, while  others  have  accepted  $1.75  and  would 
sell  more  at  the  same  figure,  especially  If  they 
could  move  some  quantity.  White  Kidney  hold  a 
strong  position  owing  to  the  small  quantity  avail- 
able. A  few  jobbing  sales  of  Turtle  Soup  reported 
at  if  l. 70.  Yellow  Kye  are  slow  but  unchanged  in 
price.  The  market  for  Lima  beans  has  been  a 
little  irregular:  jobbing  sales  from  store  have 
been  chiefly  at  $2.35,  but  they  have  sold  on  the 
dock  at  $2  30,  and  for  a  day  or  two  there  were  offers 
from  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  lower  figure.  The 
quantity  of  stock  here,  however,  is  not  very  heavy 
aud  most  holders  seem  to  feel  confident  in  the 
future  of  the  market.  Green  peas  have  made  a 
little  advance  under  continued  strong  western 
advices;  but  trade  has  been  quiet. 

Dried  Peas. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade  there  is  no 
business  to  report.  Values  are  quotably  In 
same  position  as  last  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California  |2  00  @2  15 

Niles  Peas   1  65  81  70 

Wool. 

The  market  shows  improvement  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  there  has  been  more  activity  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two  than  at  any  former 
date  since  the  opening  of  the  current  season. 
Kecent  purchasing  has  been  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  scouring  account.  The  heavy 
wools  which  had  been  previously  neglected 
are  now  beginning  to  receive  attention.  Bids 
were  at  a  rather  low  range,  otherwise  greater 
activity  would  have  been  experienced.  Most 
holders  refuse  to  let  go  at  less  than  full  cur- 
rent rates,  as  represented  by  quotations  below 
given.  The  Eastern  markets  are  reported  to 
be  gaining  in  strength,  with  business  on  the 
increase.  Advanced  bids  and  a  more  lively 
movement  In  this  center  are  among  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  market  at  an  early  day. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  816 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  (g  14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  (911 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  II  818* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos.    7  810 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  (9  y 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  814 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  II  814 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @I0 

Oregon  Valley  15  817 

FALL. 

Humboldt  aud  Mendocino   9  @I2 

Northern,  free   8  @I0 

Southern  Mountain   7  8  8* 

Hop*. 

Not  much  doing  locally,  but  there  is  a  mod- 
erate outward  movement  by  sea,  mainly  to 
Australia  and  Asiatic  points.  The  hops  now 
being  shipped  were  purchased  mostly  on  or- 
ders limited  to  comparatively  low  bids  for 
the  current  season,  close  to  lowest  figures 
below  quoted.  There  are  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tities still  offering  in  this  enter,  both  from 
first  and  second  hands,  with  prospects  not  en- 
couraging at  the  moment  for  a  very  speedy 
clean-up  being  effected  or  for  the  market  de- 
veloping much  firmness  during  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   18  816 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  uews  concerning  hops: 

Advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State  have  in- 
dicated moderate  business,  chiefly  in  range  of  11 
816c,  but  In  some  of  the  best  sections  as  high  as 
17c  lias  been  bid  for  very  choice  growths.  Re- 
ports from  the  Pacitlc  cost  indicate  thai  the  stock 
Is  passing  out  of  the  first  hands  rapidly,  and  com- 
paratively few  are  now  unsold.  Mail  and  cable 
advices  from  both  England  aud  the  Continent  re- 
port very  strong  markets:  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  exporters  are  constantly  inquiring  for 
our  hops,  both  Stale  and  Pacific  coast.  The  ship- 
ments us  reported  above  are  heavy,  but  they  in- 
clude a  number  of  lots  that  went  out  last  week. 
Some  further  buyiug  is  reported  withiu  a  day  or 
two  and  this  is  giving  support  to  the  market  here. 
Brewers  have  been  caliing  for  a  number  of  hops  on 
previous  contracts,  aud  have  also  made  some 
fresh  purchases.  Altogether  the  market  seems  to 
be  In  rather  better  shape  than  a  week  ago.  Then- 
is  no  though  of  higher  prices  at  present  but  deal 
ers  teel  confidence  in  the  situation,  especially 
those  who  have  really  desirable  goods  on  hand. 
The  poor  quality  of  the  State  hops  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  conditions  that  have  to  be  met  at 
present.  Our  figures  represent  current  business 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  while  outside  figures 
seem  extreme,  they  are  for  very  choice  quality  and 
are  realized  when  buyers  want  that  grade. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
There  has  been  more  hay  arriving  than 
could  be  readily  or  advantageously  placed, 
and  lack  of  firmness  has  been  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  market.  Supplies  are  being 
rushed  forward  from  producing  points  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  while  buyers  are  purchasing 
as  a  rule  only  to  cover  immediate  needs.  Un- 
der such  conditions  It  is  impossible  to  have 
other  than  a  weak  market.  Straw  was  not  In 
heavy  receipt,  but  stocks  were  ample  for  the 
limited  demand. 

Wheat  13  00816  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@15  50 

Oat  '8  00®  15  on 

Barley,  River  11  00818  00 

Timothy  U  00818  50 

Alfalfa  11  000-18  50 

Compressed  13  50(91(1  00 

Straw,  »  bale   50®  70 

BUlUtnfffl. 

Market  for  Bran,  Middlings  and  Shorts  has 
been  inclining  in  favor  of  buyers,  but  values 
are  still  considerably  above  the  normal. 
Prices  for  Kolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
have  not  fluctuated  materially  from  figures 
last  quoted. 

Bran,  *  ton  18  00821  00 

Middlings  21  00884  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  00@  20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00®87  50 


Culls. 
—®  9 
—8  H 
-8  7 
-8  7* 
-8  7 
—®  7 
—8  8 
—8  8 
-812 
-8l« 
—818 


Cornmeal  24  60885  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00885  50 

Seed*. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  record  concern- 
ing the  market  for  seeds,  as  business  Is  of  In- 
significant volume,  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
light  offerings  of  most  kinds.  Alfalfa  contin- 
ues to  be  quite  firmly  held,  with  supplies  in 
few  hands.  Quotable  values  for  other  seeds 
noted  below  remain  nominally  as  previously 
reported. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  758  

Flax  2  1088  25 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®3 

Rape  2*@4 

Hemp  4  «n4'4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8  88* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Business  in  Grain  Bags  is  of  small  voulme 
at  present,  due  more  to  indifference  of  Import- 
ers and  dealers  than  to  any  lack  of  inquiry. 
For  Calcutta  Grain  Bags  of  this  year's  im- 
portation fi%c  is  being  asked,  but  this  figure 
Is  above  the  views  of  buyers.  Market  for 
other  bags  and  bagging  is  inactive  at  prevail- 
ing rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  28x36,  spot  5  25g— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  758— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  88  829 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  887 

Gunnies  10*8— 

Bean  bags   4*8  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  86 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  very  quiet  market  is  noted  for  Hides  and 
Pelts,  with  no  quotable  change  to  record  in 
rates.  Tallow  Is  commanding  steady  figures 
and  is  in  fair  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   —810 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    —8  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    —8  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —8  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —8  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —8  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —8  9 

Dry  Hides   —815 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —815 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  7588  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  8581  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   7581  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   258  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   8081  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin     508  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   308  -40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   208  85 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*8  30 

Doer  Skins,  good  medium   20828* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —8  10 

Elk  Hides   108  18 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*8  — 

Tallow,  No.  8   2*8  i\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30(937* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   108  80 

Kid  Skins   58  10 

Honey. 

Market  is  not  favorable  to  buyers,  more 
especially  for  desirable  extracted,  stocks  of 
which  are  decidedly  light.  Comb  is  in  moder- 
ate supply,  and  has  to  depend  almost  wholly 
on  local  custom  for  an  outlet.  Quotable  rates 
remain  as  previously  giver. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   8  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6548  6* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   9*810* 

Amber  Comb   7*8  9 

Beenwax. 

Offerings  meet  with  prompt  sale  at  current 
figures,  market  being  firm  at  the  quotations, 
with  supplies  small. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  887 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  arriving  freelj'  and  is  command- 
ing still  better  figures  than  previous  w»ek. 
Mutton  is  meeting  with  prompt  custom,  as  a 
rule,  and  is  selling  to  very  good  advantage, 
values  inclining  in  favor  of  sellers.  Hogs  con- 
tinue in  light  receipt  and  desirable  packing 
stock  is  being  favored  with  a  firm  market. 

Beer.  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   7  8  7* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*8  — 

Beef,  3d  quality   —8  — 

Mutton — ewes,  8^s*c;  wethers   9  ®  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5»s8  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*8  *\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   *  ,•«.  4* 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   4*<5  — 

Hogs,  feeders   4  8  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   Rfl  S3, 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  8  8* 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7*8  8* 

Lamb,  V  lb   9  8  8Ji 

Poultry. 

Although  three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
arrived,  there  was  a  very  good  market  for 
most  kinds  of  California  poultry,  especially  for 
choice  young  stock,  with  light  arrivals  and 
very  fair  inquiry.  Turkeys  and  old  Geese 
were  about  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions 
for  which  the  market  did  not  incline  in  favor 
of  the  seller.  Turkeys  brought  better  prices, 
however,  than  previous  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ~t  n>    14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12 

Hens,  Cal.,  ■  doz  4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00 

Fryers  5  00 

Broilers,  large  1  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  50 

Ducks,  old  I  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50 

Goslings,  »  pair   —8  — 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  12*81  85 

Pigeons,  Young  8  00  82  85 

Batter. 

There  was  a  sharp  advance  this  week  in 
prices  of  best  qualities  of  fresh,  more  particu- 
larly select  creamery.  Cold  weather,  de- 
crease in  number  of  cows  and  not  much  green 
feed  yet  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State  account  for   the  firmness.  Poor 
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grades  of  fresh  and  all  descriptions  of  packed 
butter  continued  to  be  offered  at  unchanged 
figures. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  29  @30 

Creamery  firsts  28  @29 

Creamery  seconds  26  @27 

Dairy  select   25  @26 

Dairy  seconds  17  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  oommon  to  fair  16  @17 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  special  firmness  observable  in 
the  market  for  cheese,  although  in  sympathy 
with  butter,  there  should  be  an  improved 
tone.  Values  for  cheese  did  not  decline,  how- 
ever, to  corresponding  levels  with  those  re- 
cently current  on  butter.  Eastern  cheese  is 
in  fair  supply  and  is  taking  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  place  of  the  home  article.  Stocks 
of  domestic  are  light,  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  same  which  will  pass  for  choice  to 
select. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @11H 

California,  fair  to  good   ...10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Market  is  again  lower,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  q  jaotity  arriving  and  offering  as 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market 
by  both  buyers  and  sellers.  There  was  a 
narrow  range  in  values  for  domestic  product, 
as  eggs  from  all  points  in  this  State  are  now 
arriving  in  good  condition.  Two  cars  of  East- 
ern eggs  arrived,  one  car  of  cold  storage,  the 
other  fresh. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  22  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .20  @21 

California,  good  to  choice  store  19  @20 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eas.ern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Most  kinds  of  Spring  vegetab'es  were  in 
light  receipt  and  high.  Asparaeas  arrived  in 
very  light  quantity  and  sold  within  r>nge  of 
'20@40c  psr  10  ,  as  to  kind  and  quality.  Onion 
market  lacked  firmness  and  was  dull,  not 
even  best  qualities  receiving  much  attention. 

Beans,  String,  *  t*>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  1*  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  »  lb   10®  12K 

Garlic, » lb    5®  6 

Mushrooms.  V  lb   10®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental  . .     70®  85 

Onions,  sprouted,  f>  sack   25g>  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f.  fb    6®  7 

Peppers.  Green  Chile.  $  lb   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Cream,  $  box    35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   75®  I  50 

Potatoes. 

Considering  the  tolerably  heavy  quantities 
of  potatoes  received  within  the  past  fort- 
night, receivers  and  sellers  did  not  have  any 
special  cause  for  complaint.  Values  were 
better  sustained  than  was  eenerally  antici- 
pated. For  some  strictly  choice  Barb  inks  an 
advance  on  quotations  was  obtained.  Sweets 
ruled  fairly  steady  with  stocks  light. 

Burbanks,  River.  V  cental   80(2  1  CO 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f,  ctl   90@1  10 

BurbanUs  Humboldt   90@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   90ig»l  15 

Early  Rose  1  10@J  25 

Garnet  Chile   75ia  90 

New  Potatoes.  *  lb   2®  2% 

Sweet  River,  IB  cental   — ig)— 

Sweet  Merced  1  50® l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Aside  from  citrus  varieties,  there  is  very 
little  fresh  fruit  now  on  market,  and  no  pros- 
pects of  there  being  any  material  change  in 
this  regard  for  several  months  to  come.  Ap- 
ples are  in  fair  supply  for  an  "  off  year,"  and 
for  this  late  date  in  the  season.  Most  of  the 
offerings,  however,  are  of  rather  ordinary 
quality,  while  the  most  positive  inquiry  is 
largely  for  choice  to  select.  Buyers  of  the 
lower  grades  dictate  prices  as  a  rule,  meeting 
with  little  or  no  competition  among  them- 
selves. Superior  qualities,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  mainly  to  a  class  of  buyers  who  look  mors  to 
quality  than  to  price,  and  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  pay  good  figures  if  the  fruit  is  to  their  suit- 
ing.   There  are  some  Apples  on  market  which 


are  being  held  above  extreme  quotation  and 
which  are  commanding  in  a  small  way  the 
higher  figures  asked.  Pears  are  in  much 
lighter  supply  than  Apples,  with  offerings 
principally  out  of  stock  which  has  been  held 
in  cold  storage.  For  strictly  choice  table 
Pears  an  advance  on  extreme  rates  quoted 
could  very  likely  be  realized. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-Ib.  box   l  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-fb.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box.  . . .  50®  75 
Pears,  as  to  variety,  q»  large  box   75®  1  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
shows  in  the  main  a  strong  tone,  and  the  be- 
lief is  generally  entertained  by  most  promi- 
nent houses  in  the  trade  that  the  market  will 
be  bare  of  offerings  of  nearly  all  kinds  before 
the  end  of  spring.  Evaporated  Apples  in  50- 
lb.  boxes  are  again  higher,  and  the  market  is 
firm  at  the  advance.  Sundried  Apples  in 
sacks  are  scarce  and  market  is  stiff  at 
previous  figures.  Peach  market  is  tending 
against  buyers,  with  very  fair  inquiry  and 
offerings  light.  Quotable  rates  lor  choice 
have  been  slightly  advanced.  Apricots, 
Pears  and  Plums  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  stocks  small  of  Apricots  and 
choice  Pears,  and  supplies  of  Plums  only  mod- 
erate in  volume.  Values  for  Prunes  show  no 
quotable  change,  but  market  is  unsettled  in 
tone,  owing  to  financial  complications  of  a 
heavy  San  Jose  holder.  It  is  the  general  be- 
lief that  prices  will  not  be  materially  dis- 
turbed. About  twenty  carloads  in  Chicago, 
belonging  to  the  party  in  question,  were 
closed  out  as  a  whole  at  %<a  under  full  current 
rates,  which  is  certainly  not  indicative  of 
weakness. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  B>   11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  \2%i&\Z 

Apricots,  Moorpark  ,   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7^ 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   6  @  6K 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7!4(8  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9v4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         6  @7 

Plums,  pitted   4   @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 80's   5   @  5V4 

60— 70's   3H@  3* 

70— 80's   2\ @  3 

80— 90'S   2*@  2% 

90— lOO'B   \\<&  2 

110—  130's   ly,®  l% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-Ba  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2Hfa»  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples, sliced   4^4 

Apples,  quartered   4  ®  4>i 

Figs,  Black   3K@  iy. 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6Vi@  7V4 

Plums,  unpitted   1% 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by 
recent  mail  from  New  York: 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  is  quiet,  but 
a  steady  to  llrm  tone  is  noted  on  all  desirable 
grades.  The  choice  and  fancy  qualities  sell  only 
in  a  jobbing  way,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  not 
large  and  our  quotations  are  realized  without  diffi- 
culty when  buyers  want  the  goods.  Most  holders 
are  still  asking  9c  for  strictly  prime  dry  apples, 
but  that  figure  is  not  often  realized.  A  car  of 
wood-dried  sold  early  in  the  week  at8Jj>c,  and  we 
understand  that  some  of  the  January  contracts 
have  been  settled  for  ou  the  same  basis;  but  buy- 
ers have  been  tryiDg  of  late  to  get  these  goods  at 
8j£c,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  important 
sales  at  the  moment  for  any  more  money.  Some 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  situation,  however,  and 
there  is  not  much  urgency  to  sell.  A  car  of  very 
good  stock  sold  at  H>jc,  aud  the  lower  grades  range 
downward  at7c  for  very  common.  Only  small  lots 
of  sun-dried  apples  arrive  and  these  are  working 
out  at  6@7c  as  to  quality.  Chops  held  about 
steady  but  selling  slowly.  Cores  and  skins  are 
dull  and  slightly  easier;  2c  is  generally  asked, 
but  we  hear  of  a  car  or  two  offering  a  little  lower. 
Raspberries  are  nominal;  llle  generally  asked  but 
a  lower  price  would  have  to  be  accepted  to  effect 
sales  at  present.  Huckleberries  have  a  little  de 
mand,  mainly  at  10@10^c;  possibly  very  choice 
stock  would  reach  lie.  Only  small  sales  of  black 
berries.  Cherries  are  steady  with  a  little  inquiry 
for  choice  dry  stock,  an  occasional  lot  of  which  is 
held  higher  than  we  quote.  California  apricots 
not  plenty  and  selling  moderately  in  a  jobbing 
way.    Peaches  have  had  considerable  inquiry  this 


week,  and  prices  have  shown  decided  firmness. 
Prunes  still  rule  In  buyers'  favor. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal. ,.1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Raisins. 

The  general  features  of  this  market  remain 
virtually  as  noted  in  former  review.  No 
official  changes  are  reported  in  the  rates  of 
the  combination.  Business  is  of  a  very  light  i 
order,  however,  and  transactions  in  outside 
holdings  are  at  lower  figures  than  the  com- 
bination rates  below  quoted. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-R>  box   —(31  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80®1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft>   — @5J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —<g)i\ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —®3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®3!^ 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2V4@2^ 

Cltrng  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  being  more  firmly  held  at  pro- 
ducing points,  but  prices  in  this  center  have 
developed  no  improvement.  For  strictly 
choice  Navels,  however,  the  tendency  of  I 
values  has  been  upward,  this  description  be- 
ing in  light  supply.  Common  to  fair  qualities 
of  both  Navels  and  Seedlings  were  being 
offered  freely.  The  cold  weather  most  of  the 
week  operated  against  any  very  active  de- 
mand for  this  fruit.  Lemons  moved  slowly, 
with  sates  at  full  current  rates  difficult  to 
effect  in  other  than  a  small  way.  Limes  were 
unchanged  in  price  and  were  in  light  supply, 
but  a  fresh  invoice  is  about  due. 

Oranges— Navels,  f.  box   75®  2  50 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Tangerines   1  25®  1  75 

Crape  Fruit,  1*  box   I  50®  3  00 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nats. 

There  are  so  few  Almonds  and  Walnuts  now 
remaining  that  quotations  for  them  are  hardly 
justified,  and  must  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing only  nominal  values.  Peanuts  are  not 
offering'freely,  and  are  in  fair  request,  with 
market  firm  for  desirable  qualities. 
California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  <p  lb  ...15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @37K 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®10(4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  (tilOy, 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  <3  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H(g)  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  By* 

Pine  Nuts   6  @8 

Wine. 

The  firm  tone  previously  noted  in  the  wine 
market  continues  to  prevail,  with  prospects 
more  favorable  for  values  further  hardening 
than  receding  as  the  season  advances.  There 
is  little  or  no  claret  now  obtainable  under  15c 
per  gallon  wholesale,  either  of  the  vintage  of 
1897  or  189S,  although  the  1897  product  is,  of 
course,  given  the  preference  at  the  same 
price.  In  a  jobbing  way  or  for  selections  20c 
per  gallon  is  being  realized,  these  figures 
representing  quotable  values  on  deliveries  in 
San  Francisco. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  118,524 

Wheat,  ctls  123, 278 

Barley,  ctls   25,810 

Oats,  ctls   8,865 

Corn,  ctls   6,915 

Rye,  ctls   250 

Beans,  sks   6,187 

Potatoes,  sks   21,481 

Onions,  sks   2,315 

Hay,  tons   2,803 

Wool,  bales   124 

Hops,  bales   310 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


3,061,097 
2.107,786 
1,008,750 
535.080 
12e,505 
20,505 
305,375 
790,345 
130,125 
92  873 
31,121 
11,152 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


3,055.188 
7,968,897 
3,781,130 
455,191 
213,787 
26,698 
452,580 
725,224 
79,742 
88,750 
49.175 
7,692 


EXPORTS  HT  SEA . 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '98. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

1,971,820 

1,987,9311 

Wheat,  ctls 

198,585 

1,406,803 

7,713,143 

Barley,  ctls  

,  7,121 

342,715 

2,697,294 

162 

15,429 

11.381 

1,012 

13,133 

28,737 

Beans,  sks  

487 

72,941 

150,220 

Hay,  bales  

2.337 

12,602 

55,174 

1,617,990 

684,270 

30.351 

1,254.268 

458,870 

Honey,  cases..  . 

9 

4,465 

4,655 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

513 

83,622 

58.464 

California 

Dried 

Fruit   at  New 

York. 

New  York,  Feb.  8  —  California  dried  fruit, 
ruling  steady,  with  a  moderate  demand.  Evap- 
orated apples,  common,  6a>8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
8&@9c;  choice, 9^r<fi9/,c;  fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  3V4® 
10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moorpark,  I3@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  22®25c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  tf» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


4VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf 
Interest. 


WHY  BUY 


An  Old  Style  Hay  Car- 
rier when  you  can  get 
the  LATEST  llrt- 
PKOVKD  LOUDEN, 
worth  more  than  twice 
as  much.  The  Strong- 
est; Lasts  Longest. 
Takes  Least  Room  and 
Works  Best.  GOLD 
MEDAL  at  Omaha. 
Write  for  "Pointers" 
showing  Superior  Mer- 
its ;  also  circulars  of  the  Best  Barn  Door  Hanger 
on  Earth.  "How  to  Build  Hay  Barns,"  etc. 
Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG &C0.330  MARKETS! 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating-.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Rooting.      Tarred  Felt.      Hoof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

118  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


OLIVER 


GAVE  TO 
THE  WORLD 
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THE  CHILLED  PLOW, 


And  it  has  saved  more  money  to  the  farmers  of 
America  than  any  other  implement  ever  produced. 

Genuine  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 
Repairs  are  the  Best  on 

Earth*  e^f  t&  ee£ 

The  "OLIVER"  is  a  Promoter  of  Prosperity  on  the  farm,  and 
the  farmer  who  uses  it  knows  he  has  the  Best. 


LOOK    OUT    F- OR    IMITATIONS    AND    TAKE    [NOTHING    BUT    THE    GENUINE  GOODS. 
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|  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  &  is  hain  st  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  : 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

ifain-Ki/lei 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPi.CO.'S 

Specialtv  Is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Savins:  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Kn»t.  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
MEAN  SPRAY  PUMP   CO.,  Lou  UatoH,  r»l. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


NO.  304  SIDE  HILL  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRIIMM  ST.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
WM,  H.GRAY,  General 

Agent 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Laudnide  Double  Board 

h   ^    §P  low,  hard  aa 

Sulky    ^laSC.  ^a^M^^^^fe*^1*88'16-'"^- 

Ploin,  $25. 

Hiding  Ga 
Flows,  $35. 
S-in.  Wagon,  $39. 
1000  other  articles 
Hig  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  Hpring  work1 

II  \  PGOOII  PLOW'  <  o.,  It 
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}  Pumps. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Great  Time  at  Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Stockton  Grange 
had  one  of  its  old-time  meetings  on  the 
4th  inst.  So  many  were  the  familiar 
faces  of  past  years  and  warm  the  fra- 
ternal greetings  that  everybody  felt 
at  home  on  entering  the  ball,  and  mem- 
bers and  visitors  were  having  such  a 
good  sociable  time  that  Grange  was  not 
called  to  order  until  noon. 

The  opening  was  in  an  informal  man- 
ner with  a  Grange  song,  "Where 
There's  a  Will,  There's  a  Way,"  which 
was  joined  in  by  all  present.  Worthy 
Master  N.  H.  Root  then  called  on  Past 
State  Master  W.  L.  Overheiser  for  the 
address  of  welcome.  He  responded  in 
one  of  his  happy,  touching  talks.  The 
members  and  visitors  then  formed  in 
line  and  marched  to  the  banquet  hall, 
where  an  hour  was  spent  sampling  the 
good  articles  provided  by  the  Sisters, 
and,  although  everybody  was  busy,  it 
did  not  stop  the  flow  of  conversation, 
as  all  present  were  in  a  happy  mood, 
and,  it  proving  contagious,  jollity 
reigned  supreme  when  the  tables 
were  relieved  somewhat  of  their  pyra- 
mids of  cake,  pie,  fruit  and  many  other 
tempting  viands — not  to  mention  the 
toothsome  chicken  pie  would  be  de- 
clared out  of  order. 

The  Worthy  Master  rapped  for  order 
aud  appointed  Brother  Overheiser  as 
toastmaster,  who  proposed  "Stockton 
Grange,"  calling  on  Brother  Flint.  The 
response  was  given  in  Brother  Flint's 
usual  good  humor,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. Brother  Beecher, Worthy  State 
Lecturer,  was  called  upon  to  respond 
to  "  Our  Guests,"  after  which  we  ad- 
journed to  the  main  hall. 

Past  State  Master  Flint  of  Sacra- 
mento was  presented  as  installing  offi- 
cer, assisted  by  Sister  Anita  Leadbet- 
ter.  That  it  was  well  done  need  not  be 
said,  as  all  who  know  Brother  Flint 
know  what  an  efficient  officer  he  is,  and 
not  only  in  the  ritualistic  work,  as  by 
the  fitting  remarks,  made  the  officers 
feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  duties 
assumed  by  them. 

Music  during  installation  was  by  Sis- 
ter S.  L.  Root.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  :  Grange  song; 
instrumental  music,  Sister  Anita  Lead- 
better;  recitation,  Little  Laura  Root; 
piano  solo,  Sister  Burgie  Harleson; 
recitation,  Sister  Irene  Leadbetter; 
zither  solo,  Sister  Flora  Leadbetter; 
vocal  solo,  Brother  N.  H.  Root;  clos- 
ing ode,  by  the  Grange. 

During  the  rendering  of  the  pro- 
gramme remarks  were  made  by  mem- 
bers and  visitors,  which  were  heartily 
enjoyed  by  all. 

The  following  letter  from  our  Worthy 
Chaplain  was  read  : 

Dear  Patrons  .— I  rejoice  that  you  have  such  a 
bright  day,  but  I  cannot  be  with  you  Have  not 
been  out  in  two  weeks  because  of  an  attack  of 
grippe.  Should  have  likeit  so  much  to  be  with 
you  and  meet  and  hear  Brother  Flint  on  what  our 
Legislative  Committee  is  doing.  Surely  the 
Grange  plan  to  elect  Senators  by  the  people  will 
prevail,  after  all  these  deadlocks  These  hard 
times  all  needless  "  attaches  "  should  bedrummed 
out.  Hurrah  for  the  Nicaragua  canal : 

A.  Ashley. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  labors 
of  the  day  completed,  all  departed, 
wishing  many  happy  returns  of  the 
pleasant  reunion  by  Stockton  Grange. 

Stockton,  Feb.  5th.     N.  H.  Root. 


Eden  Grange. 


Eden  Grange  held  a  very  pleasant 
informal  session,  the  occasion  being  a 
reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (nee  Miss 
Roxy  Dennis)  Pbillipsen,  states  the 
Hay  wards  Journal.  A  large  delegation 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  j 
Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  linn  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catakrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
'  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

*J  Notary  I'ublic. 
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F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
J  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
^Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


•  SKA  L. 


from  Temescal  Grange  was  also  pres- 
ent. After  a  sumptuous  repast  the 
bride,  whose  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Grange  for  many 
years,  and  bridegroom  were  presented 
with  two  very  handsome  pieces  of 
electro  plate,  from  members  of  Eden 
Grange,  whilst  some  of  the  Temescal 
Grangers  gave  them  several  other  use- 
ful articles.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  social  entertainment,  consisting  of 
music,  songs,  recitations  and  congrat- 
ulatory speeches. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  its  hall  on  Saturday  last.  After 
transacting  the  routine  business  and 
conferring  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees, new  business  and  the  Good  of 
the  Order  was  taken  up. 

A  communication  from  Worthy 
Master  W.  W.  Greer  of  California 
State  Grange,  with  a  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature,  was  read.  The  bill 
proposes  to  set  apart  certain  blocks 
belonging  to  the  State,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  a  free  public  market.  The 
Grange  passed  a  resolution  approving 
the  object  of  the  bill. 

A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  read.  It  suggested  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Grange 
who  desire  to  receive  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins be  sent  to  the  Department.  The 
Grange  requested  the  Lecturer,  to 
whom  the  communication  had  been  sent, 
to  write  to  the  Department,  giving  the 
name  and  postoffice  address  of  each 
member  of  Tulare  Grange  and  request- 
ing Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24  on  Hog 
Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  and  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  32  on  Silos  and  Silage  be 
sent  to  each  one. 

Some  vegetable  seed  sent  to  the 
Grange  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  distributed,  and  notice  has 
been  received  from  Senator  Geo.  C. 
Perkins  that  he  has  sent  the  Lecturer 
some  strawberry  plants  and  vine  cut- 
tings for  distribution. 

The  subject  of  the  late  State  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  in  the  interest 
of  forest  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  water,  was  mentioned  and 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Tulare 
Grange  in  June,  1890,  took  such  action 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $100  reward  for  any  ■  ase 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 
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will  not  cure.  It  is 
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as  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of 
the  lands  now  embraced  in  the  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  Parks  and  the 
Sierra  Forest  Reserve.  This  action 
relating  to  the  park  was  stimulated  by 
a  desire  to  save  for  posterity  the  Se- 
quoia gigantea,  then  being  rapidly 
bought  up  by  lumber  men  and  specu- 
lators, and  also  for  a  pleasure  resort, 
and  to  preserve  the  forest  from  waste 
and  to  conserve  thereby  the  water 
supply.  Tulare  Grange  prides  itself 
on  being  in  the  lead  in  this  good,  sen- 
sible work. 

The  paper  read  by  Bro.  C.  J.  Berry 
at  the  last  previous  meeting  was  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  interest  as  to  keep 
the  Grange  in  session  long  after  the 
usual  time  for  adjourning  without  any 
lack  of  interest,  and  was  then  laid  over 
by  the  Worthy  Master  for  further  con- 
sideration at  our  next  meeting. 

Tulare,  Cal.  J.  T. 


A  New  Grange. 


According  to  the  C'.overdale  Reveille 
there  was  organized  in  that  place  on 
the  28  ult. ,  Citrus  Grange  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty.  The  officers  elected 
are:  Master,  N.  J.  Saviers;  Overseer, 
John  Turner;  Secretarv,  H.  H.  Mc- 
Koon,  Lecturer,  G.  E.  Lile;  Steward, 
Louis  Bee;  Assistant  Steward,  B.  B. 
Truitt;  Chaplain,  Thos.  Scott;  Treas- 
urer, W.  H.  Hiatt;  Gate  Keeper,  Paul 
Dehay;  Pomona,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Saviers; 
Flora,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lile;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Hiatt;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Myrtle  Hiatt;  Trustees,  F.  A.  Abshire, 
F.  Albertz  and  G.  Pullen. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  24,  1899. 

618,317.— Pie-Rack— E.  V.  Anderson,  Van,  Or. 
«18,2(J4  —Bed  Loongebox— W.  H.  Burtless,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

618.377.— Miner's  Pick— E.  Daly,  Monterey,  Cal. 
618,266.— Working  Frozen  Earth— B.  P.  Oilman, 
S.  F. 

618,348.— Linotype  Machine— J.  D.  Harvey,  S.  F. 
618.098.— Weedek—L.  P.  Hopkins,  Rosedale,  Cal. 
618.295  — f  addle  Wheel— R.  Schlegel,  S.  F. 
618,298.— Station  Indicator— R.  Sperber,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

618,143  — Dredger— A.  Thompson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong-ACo.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Bed  Lounge  Box  Attachment.  —  W.  H. 
Burtless,  Sacramento,  Cal.  No.  618,264. 
Dated  Jan.  24,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  bed  lounges.  The  object  is 
to  provide  a  convenient  containing  attach- 
ment for  holding  bed  clothing,  pillows  and 
like  articles,  and  so  connecting  it  that  it  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  lounge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  or  replacing  articles,  and 
then  closed  in  beneath  the  lounge  so  as  to 
form  a  support  for  one  of  its  angles.  The 
lounge  has  a  full  support  at  the  head  and  a 
single  leg  at  the  rear  of  the  opposite  end. 
This  leg  serves  as  a  swivel  post  for  the  box, 
which  has  a  hole  made  through  the  bottom 
and  fitting  the  leg  so  that  the  box  can  be 
turned  about  the  post.  The  other  angles  of 
the  box  have  casters  so  that  it  will  turn 
freely.  In  its  normal  position  it  swings  about 
the  swivel  post  and  stands  beneath  the 
lounge,  where  its  contents  are  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  its  front  angle  serves  as  a  support 
for  the  front  lower  end  of  the  lounge,  which 
has  no  leg.  When  the  box  is  swung  out,  it  is 
entirely  open  and  exposed,  so  that  articles 
can  be  conveniently  packed  in  it  and  removed 
therefrom. 

Linotype  or  Line  Casting  Machine. — John 
D.  Harvey,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  618,348. 
Dated  Jan.  24,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  improvements  in  linotype  or  line  casting 
machines,  in  which  lines  of  matrices  are 
assembled  and  the  metal  afterwards  cast  to 
form  a  complete  line  of  type.  The  object  of 
the  invention  is  to  enable  the  compositor 
especially  to  introduce  italics,  or  other  de- 
sired characters,  into  the  line  of  type,  with- 
out multiplying  the  line  of  matrices  now  in 
use.  To  do  this  the  matrices  are  formed  with 
two  lines  of  letters  or  characters  upon  the 
edges,  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  mechanism 
any  number  of  matrices  may  be  raised  to  form 
the  italic  or  other  line,  and  after  the  casting 
has  been  done  they  may  be  again  returned  to 
their  normal  position  so  as  to  be  in  form  for 
distribution. 

Paddle  Wheel.— R.  Schlegel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  John  Bauman, 
same  place.  No.  618,295.  Dated  Jan.  24,  1899. 
This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  wheels 
used  in  connection  with  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels which  are  known  as  "  feathering  paddle 
wheels"  in  which  the  blades  or  floats  are 
made  to  dip  into  the  water  and  pass  through 
the  ark  of  rotation  while  they  are  in  the 
water  without  changing  their  essentially 
vertical  position  so  that  the  beating  upon  the 
water  when  blades  of  the  usual  construction 
enter,  and  the  lifting  or  dragging  when  they 
leave  the  water,  is  avoided.  The  invention 
consists  essentially  in  the  novel  arrangement 
of  disks  mounted  upon  the  main  and  upon  sup- 
plemental shafts  out  of  line  with  each  other, 
journal  pins  on  the  peripheries  of  the  disks, 
and  floats  or  blades  so  connected  that  the 
journal  pins  have  to  be  maintained  in  essen- 
tially the  same  plane  during  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  said  blades  being  also  so  con- 
structed as  to  dip  into  the  water  without  the 
necessity  of  submerging  the  wheel  rims  so  as 
to  create  frictional  resistance  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Apparatus  for  Working  Frozen  Earth.— 
B.  F.  Oilman.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  618,266. 
Dated  Jan.  24,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  apparatus  which  is  especially  useful  in 
regions"  where  the  winter  temperature  is  so 
severe  that  the  ground  becomes  frozen  to  a 
very  great  depth,  and  does  not  thaw  out  dur- 
ing the  short  summer  months  sufficiently  to 
allow  it  to  be  worked.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed to  soften  this  frozen  earth  so  that  it 
can  be  excavated.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
furnace  with  heating  passages  or  chambers,  a 
means  for  forcing  air  through  the  furnace  so 
that  it  may  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
means  for  directing  the  heated  air  upon  en- 
closed surfaces  of  the  frozen  ground  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  thawed  and  softened  suf- 
ficiently to  be  afterwards  excavated.  The 
heated  air  delivered  from  the  furnace  is  con- 
veyed to  a  flexible  or  jointed  pipe  to  a  nozzle 
through  which  it  may  be  discharged  against 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  within  the  shaft 
to  be  worked,  and  in  order  to  contain  the 
utmost  value  for  the  heat  it  is  preferable  to 
enclose  the  ground  which  is  being  worked  to 
prevent  the  escape.  This  may  be  by  means  of 
a  surrounding  structure,  or  in  case  of  a  shaft 
or  tunnel,  of  sufficient  depth  by  closing  the 
mouth  thereof. 


Industrial  Notes. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.   No  fits  or  nervousness 
after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  1'KtlS  S3  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd..  931  Arch  St..  Phllad'la,  Pa. 


— British  Columbia  imported  over  500  more 
Chinamen  in  '98  than  in  '97.  That  is  the  class 
of  labor  3000  coal  miners  of  Washington  com- 
pete with. 

—Nine  horseless  carriages  are  to  be  oper 
a  ted  by  the  Santa  Fe  road  between  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Grand  canyon— three  to  cost 
$4000  each,  six  11500  each. 

—Senator  Perkins  writes  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  during  the  past  year  made  pur- 
chases amounting  to  $10,000,000  in  California 
and  other  Pacific  coast  States. 

—St.  Petersburg  discovers  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  north  Siberia  is  going  to 
the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the  Tschu 
Kshi  peninsula  is  in  economical  dependence  on 
Americans,  who  own  the  neighboring  island 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  Bering  sea. 

—About  3000  tons  of  steel  rails  have  been 
bought  at  New  York  for  immediate  shipment 
to  the  Nevada,  California  &  Oregon  railway 
at  Reno,  Nev.  At  present  the  railroad  ex- 
tends from  Reno  to  Amadee,  Cal.,  eighty 
miles.  It  is  proposed  to  run  the  line  toSusan- 
ville,  Cal. 

—The  amount  of  insurance  written  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  '98  was  $656,057,065;  the 
amount  of  premiums  was  $10,793,558,  an  in- 
crease over  '97  in  the  former  total  of  $160,000,- 
000  and  in  the  latter  of  $2,400,000.  The  coast 
losses  amounted  to  $5,638,021  last  year  and  to 
$4,040,541  in  '97. 

— It  is  again  asserted  with  great  positive- 
ness  that  preparations  are  afoot  for  the  trans- 
fer to  a  big  continental  railway  company  cf 
the  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  Ukiah  southward  to  Point 
Tiburon,  Cal.,  and  thence  has  ferry  connec- 
tions across  the  bay  to  San  Francisco. 

— In  his  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  Mexico,  United  States  Consul- 
General  Barlow  has  this  to  say  of  the  general 
high  standing  of  the  merchants  of  that  coun- 
try: "The  business  conditions  of  Mexico  are 
noteworthy,  and  it  will  be  of  much  pecuniary 
benefit  to  our  merchants  to  study  them.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  concerns 
doing  business  here  that  have  not  ample 
credit  to  carry  out  all  the  contracts  into  which 
they  may  enter.  Failures  are  very  rare  in- 
deed, and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  carefully 
investigated  by  the  authorities  in  the  inter- 
ests of  creditors,  and  any  attempts  to  defraud 
are  severely  punished.  Book  entries  are  re- 
garded as  sacred;  all  books  kept  by  business 
houses  are  known  and  small  stamp  taxes  paid 
on  them,  and  thus  a  sort  of  surveillance  is 
kept  over  them  by  Government  authorities. 
All  this  tends  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of 
commercial  credit." 

— Capt.  A.  S.  Crowninshield,  writing  in  the 
January  Century  of  the  "Advantages  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,''  says:  When  the  divide 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  cut 
through  part  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which 
for  untold  ages  have  flowed  east  to  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  will  flow  west  to  the  Paci tic.  Lake 
Nicaragua,  covering,  as  it  does,  nearly  3000 
square  miles,  becomes  not  only  a  part  of  the 
water  route  itself,  but  a  grand  reservoir, 
located  exactly  where  it  is  most  needed— at 
the  summit  level.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  nature  has  not  quite  opened  through 
Nicaragua  a  complete  water  route  to  the  Pa- 
cific, she  has  come  very  near  to  it.  In  fact,  of 
all  the  routes  for  an  interoceanic  canal  that 
have  received  consideration  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  so  much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  nature  toward  this  end  that  the 
work  which  remains  for  man  to  do  will  be  far 
less  than  by  any  other  route. 

— Manila  hemp  is  a  commercial  success  only 
when  raised  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  resources  of  the  islands,  and  for  ten 
years  this  country  has  taken  an  average  of 
41%  of  the  total  exports.  From  the  bast,-  or 
fibrous  outer  leaf,  comes  the  coarse,  strong 
fiber,  which  is  the  best  material  used  for  sail- 
cloths and  cordage.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easily  rotted 
by  salt  water.  The  fiber  yielded  by  the  inner 
stalks  is  fine  and  weak,  and  from  it  are  woven 
textile  fabrics  superior  in  softness  and  light- 
ness to  those  made  of  the  best  Russian  hemp 
These  fabrics  are  seldom  exported,  being 
bought  by  Chinese  merchants  at  Manila  for 
local  consumption.  This  useful  variety  of  the 
banana  plant,  accordingly,  yields  two  quali- 
ties of  fiber,  the  one  strong  and  coarse  and  the 
other  fine,  soft  and  pliable,  and  both  are  in 
great  demand.  Manila  hemp  produces,  under 
the  best  conditions,  as  high  as  3000  pounds  of 
fiber  to  the  acre,  and,  though  6,528,964  bales 
have  been  exported  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  is  capable 
of  enormous  expansion.  Its  development,  like 
all  things  under  Spanish  colonial  rule,  has 
been  spasmodic  and  unsystematic.  A  recent 
writer  on  the  Philippines  says  that,  under 
proper  encouragement,  the  Orient  itself  would 
absorb  more  than  the  entire  present  product. 
The  world's  markets  will  take  several  fold 
the  quantities  of  fiber  that  is  now  supplied. 
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Monarch  Urnbber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK.ER  <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street   San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    /VI  o  f  f  1 1 1    tSc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


thousands  of  them ,  are  suf- 
fering fTom  lingering  dis- 
eases  induced  by  life  in 
poisonous  southern  camps 
the  result  of  changes  of 
climate,  ot  of  imperfect 
nutrition   caused    by  im- 
proper ind  badly  cooked 
food.  Sleeping  on  the  ground 
has  doubtless  developed 
rheumatism  in  hundreds 
who  were  predisposed  to 
the  disease.  In  such  cases 
the   Boys  of  '98  may  take 
a  lesson  f-rom  the  experi- 
ence of  the 

Heroes  of  the 

Civil  WdT. 

Hundreds  of  the  Boys 
of '63  have  testified  to  the 
efficacy  of   Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
in  driving  out  malaria, 
Theumatism  and  other 
diseases  contracted  during  their  days  of  hardship 
and  privation  in  the  ATtny.     These  pills  are  the  best 
tonic   in  the  world. 

Asa  Robinson,  of  Mt.  Stirling,  111.,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having 
served  in  the  83rd  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  went  to  the  war  a  vigor- 
ous farmer's  boy  and  came  back  broken  in  health,  a  victim  of  sciatic  rheu- 
matism. Most  of  the  time  he  was  unfitted  for  manual  labor  of  any  kind 
and  his  sufferings  were  at  all  times  intense.  He  says  :  "Nothing  seemed 
to  give  me  permanent  relief  until  three  years  ago,  when  my  attention  was. 
called  to  some  of  the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  I  had  not  taken  more  than  half  a  box  when  I  noticed  an 
improvement  in  my  condition,  and  I  keep  on  improving  steadily.  To  them 
I  owe  my  restoration  to  health.  They  are  a  grand  remedy." — Mt.  Sterling 
Democrat- Message. 


At 


&\l  drug^istv  or  Sent .  postpMd ,  on  receipt  of  price  50  cti 
D"  YVillis.ms  rAtdicine  Co.  D 


1^    box,  by  th«  "D»  NWill'i&ms  rA«d"icine  Co.,  BoiV,  ScWcrii'ttKly.ft.y. 


SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS' 

lf>  a re  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Harness  and  carri- 
ages in  the  tror/rf  setting  to  the  consumer  eocclnsively . 

WE  HAVE  HO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  savo  you  all 
additional  expense.    We  ship  anywhere  for  examination.    W  e  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything.    Thin  Elegant  Team 
and  Farm  Hume**  for  $19-50>    Many  custom- 
ers who  have  boutrht  it  report  that  they  have 
saved  from  $8  to  $10  in  buying  this  harness  from  us 
For  full  description  of  this  and  CO  other  styles  of 
harness  and  125  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue.    Yotvt  nnme  on  a  postal 
card  will  j^et  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Go«, 

W.  S.  PRATT, Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3^4  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTED K  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE    CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark     Beware  of 


imitations. 


From  seed  time  to  harvest,  you  will 
find  use  every  day  for  the  A 
Iron  Au.g  Implements. 
The  I  roil  Age  Dou- 
ble  Wheel  Elite 
weeds,  plows  and 
cultivates.  Sim- 


pleat,  strongest 


Pmmmmmwmfmtmm 


Iron 

Age 

ftops 


Every  ounce  of'puBh  on  the  Iron 
Ase  Double  Wheel  Hoe  k<»  h  di- 
rect to  the  work.  No  power  in  lost. 
It  wins  the  battle  with  weeds  and 
naves  u  hired  man's  wages,  lake  all 
the  famous  Ikon  Auk  implements 
it  has  been  perlected  by  6:1  years  of 
constant  study  and  successful  man- 
ufacture of  tarn,  and  garden  imple- 
ments. Farmerj  without  it  cannot 
compete  with  those  who  use  it.  The 
handsome  Iron  Aee  Hook  for'«!9 
describes  them  all.  We  will  send  it 
fret.  Distributing  points  conve- 
niently located. 

BstemanHfg.Co.,  Bo^liiJ,  CrfiiWli,  S..T. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  Bnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advloe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE    STOCK  YARD. 


Meeting  of  American  Live  Stock 
Men. 


The  National  Live  Stock  Association 
convened  in  Denver  last  week.  In  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  thoroughbred  and  range 
cattle.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  association  has  decided  to  maintain 
permanent  headquarters  in  Denver. 

Recording  Secretary  Charles  F.  Mar- 
tin in  his  report  gave  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year.  The  association,  he 
said,  represented  5000  persons,  owning 
8,000,000  head  of  stock,  valued  at  $250,- 
000,000.  Martin  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  regarding  changes  in  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  associa- 
tion. These  suggestions  were  adopted. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  the 
admission  to  membership  of  railroad 
and  transportation  companies  and  a 
change  in  the  laws  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  control,  to  con- 
sist of  the  president  and  secretary  and 
three  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  act  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  minor  matters. 

Treasurer  G.  L.  Goulding  reported 
receipts  for  the  year  Sl8it9,  and  dis- 
bursements $906,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$933. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  brief  talks  on  the  condition  of 
the  stock  industry  in  the  various 
States.  All  reported  the  highest  pros- 
perity except  H.  H.  Castro  of  Califor- 
nia, who  said  the  drought  of  last  year 
had  somewhat  crippled  the  industry  in 
his  State,  but  that  the  present  outlook 
is  bright.  J.  V.  Vickers  spoke  for 
Arizona,  reporting  splendid  progress 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  herds 
and  flocks  and  improving  the  breeds  in 
that  Territory. 

J.  D.  Wood  for  Idaho  reported  900,- 
000  head  of  sheep  worth  $1,000,000,  and 
150,000  head  of  cattle  worth  $3,000,000. 
Texas  reported  4,500,000  head  of  cattle 
within  her  boundaries.  The  cattle  in- 
dustry was  said  to  be  on  the  wane  in 
Utah,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
raising  of  sheep. 

Grazing  on  Forest  Reserves. — One  of 
the  questions  which  have  for  years  agi- 
tated the  stock  growers  of  the  great 
West — the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
cattle  men  and  the  sheep  men — was 
precipitated  by  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  grazing  of  sheep  on  the 
forest  reserves  in  the  West  be  abro 
gated. 

A  substitute  resolution  approving  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  protecting 
the  forest  reserve  was  introduced  by 
Ralph  Talbot  of  Colorado.  John  C. 
Mackay  of  Utah,  the  author  of  the 
original  resolution,  opened  the  discus- 
sion. 

Johnson  of  Colorado  said  that  many 
cases  of  experience  as  an  irrigator  con- 
vinced him  that  forests  are  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help  in  the  conservation 
of  snow.    He  favored  the  resolution. 

Speeches  of  much  warmth  followed 
from  Bothwell  of  Iowa,  Milpein  of  Colo- 
rado, and  others.  Finally  Mr.  Barnes 
of  Arizona  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  providing  for  the  grazing  of 
the  sheep  on  the  reserve  where  investi- 
gation shows  that  no  harm  to  the  tim- 
ber results.  This,  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention and  the  substitute  was  then 
adopted. 

Election.  —  The  following  officers 
were  re-elected  :  President,  John  W. 
Springer,  Denver;  vice-president,  J. 
M.  Holt,  Montana  ;  secretary,  Charles 
P.  Martin,  Denver  ;  treasurer,  George 
L.  Goulding,  Denver.  The  office  of  re- 
cording secretary  has  been  abolished. 
The  following  were  named  to  act  with 
the  president  and  secretary  as  a  board 
of  control :  Peter  Jansen,  Nebraska  ; 
D.  N.  Stickney,  Wyoming,  and  G.  F. 
Patrick,  Colorado. 

Resolutions.  —  Resolutions  indorsing 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  the  grass  and  forage  investi- 
gation were  adopted,  and  urging  that 
$10,000  be  appropriated  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  work  ;  instruct- 
ing President  Springer  to  ask  Presi- 


dent McKinley  to  issue  an  executive 
order  giving  the  cattle  of  the  United 
States  preference  in  the  Cuban  trade, 
and  to  urge  Congress  to  take  similar 
action  when  laws  are  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

The  matter  of  the  location  of  the 
convention  of  1900  was  taken  up  and 
Fort  Worth  was  chosen. 

President  Springer  then  announced 
the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
on  the  question  of  cattle  thieves,  as 
follows  :  Seavy  of  Utah,  Rader  of 
Wyoming  and  Harris  of  Colorado,  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 

Enlarging  the   Ventura  County 
Beet  Sugarie. 

The  Pacific  Beet  Sugar  Co.  has  issued 
orders  to  the  Oxnard  Construction  Co. 
for  the  immediate  doubling  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Oxnard  Sugar  Factory. 
The  necessary  machinery    has  been 
ordered  and  will  be  installed  as  fast  as 
it  arrives.    The  present  building  was 
built  to  allow  an  increase  in  its  ca- 
pacity.   Men  are  now  being  employer! 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  used.    The  com- 
pany will  work  about  350  men  per  day, 
with  an  average  daily  payroll  exceed 
ing  $1000.    When  complete,  the  fac- 
tory will  have  a  capacity  for  handling 
2000  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  day.  Over 
15,000  acres  are  contracted  for  the  cul  • 
ture  of  beets  this  season.    The  ex 
pected  yield  will  be  upward  of  225,000 
tons.    The  largest  tracts  to  be  planted 
are  the  Leonardt  &  Capitan  520  acre 
tract  and  the  A.  F.  Maulbardt  450- 
acre  tract.    The  planting  of  beet  seed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  sugar  fac 
tory  agricultural  department  will  com- 
mence about  February  15th  and  con- 
tinue until  May  1st.    The  harvesting 
will  commence  about  the  1st  of  August, 
continuing  until  the  close  of  the  season 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The 
rainfall  during  the  month  of  January  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oxnard  was  over  six- 
inches,  and  the  factory  olficials  are 
confident  of  an  extra  good  sugar  beet 
season. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

1 1  o  LsT  K I N  s — Winners  Of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
tent at  State  Fair  1898  1st  4;  ->nd  for  aped  cows,  4-yr.. 
il-.vr.  &  ii-yr.-olds;  U  Jerseys  <k  Durhums  coiHi>fti>t>j. 
The  4tli  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  Mutm 
/<>r  butter  {lie  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  api  s, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.  P.  H.  Burke.  t>2«  Market  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTKR  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F„  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JKKSKVS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WillMin  Nlles  &  Co..  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187H. 


W.  A.  8HIPFEK,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks.  Mules  and 
Durham  Buds  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TKKKS.V  I'DI  I.TKY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  pleaBc:  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NIXES*  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  EGO  rooJD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


1IKKKSUIKK  AM)  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  187V. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perklnn.Sac.Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 
U  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Oo ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Rlssex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  RENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  It  Son.  Aromas.  Cal 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  UAILET,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Angora  Goals  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Sharpies  Quality. 

Every  farmer  who  koeps 
live  or  more  cows  can  af- 
ford a  hand  separator.  In 
fact,  he  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  one  Avoid  all 
mis  takes  and  useless  ex- 
penditure by  buying  a 
Safety  Hand  Separator. 
They  not  only  represent 
highest  quality  in  such 
machines,  but  stand  for 
tiigbest  quality  in  product 
as  well.  They  skim  clean, 
turn  easy,  last  long  and 
cost  nothing  for  repairs. 
Seud  for  circulars. 

BRANCHES:     P.   M.  SMARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa 
Elgin,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cul. 


Nearly  Ten  Years 


lull 


Iowa  farmer?  have  used  Paue  fence.  On  11 
nit.  we  Shipped  B  solid  train  load-thiit>-M< 
can*-  to  thofe  same  farmer-. 

PAGE  Wovkn  M  ini: HM  l  CO.,  kDRl  IS,  HH  H. 

♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  W  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man  f  sof  the  Improved 
Pacltic  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
Stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  ltememlier  the  Beet  it 
thecheapest.  Pacific iNCt'HATOH 
Co..  1317Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,   berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the   importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

dER.-lAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYKK,  WILSON  *  CO.,  San  Fr  melsco,  Ual. 
ure  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  m(hi;in  St..  CRICt«0.  lit 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    (IROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FOR    SALE  UY 


EXPERT  OPIINIOINt 

Dr.   Hernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
Kritish  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  In  earlier  days  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  Injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


3 1  <S>  CALIFORNIA  STREET.        -        Sf\N  PRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL  .  *Jt 
DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


I  NTBNSK  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  ihor- 
*  oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cul  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soli. 
Cuts  .Iti  In.  wide,  5  to  8  In.  deep  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.   The  tool  it-elf  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  ou  Clark's  C  utaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  REDUCED.  The  Clark's 
Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  2fi%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222    mission  Street, 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  986,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  J50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Heat  Range  made.  Will.  O.  WILLARD,  manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  wtth  privilege  of  examination. 
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State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held 
its  annual  meeting  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  its  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor.  The  voluminous 
report  was  read  and  approved  and  or- 
dered to  print.  It  deals  exhaustively 
with  crop  and  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  presents  many 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
wheat  growing,  systematic  irrigation, 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  State,  fruit 
growing,  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the 
quarantining  of  cattle  infected  with 
splenetic  and  Texas  fever,  good  roads, 
tobacco  growing,  cattle  and  sheep  in- 
terests, the  horse  industry  and  kindred 
subjects  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 

The  report  takes  a  cheerful  view  of 
the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  State 
for  the  coming  year,  and  records  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  not  hesitated  to 
increase  their  acreage  seeded  to  wheat, 
relying  once  more  on  the  elements  to 
bring  forth  crops  in  plenty.  The  board 
also  predicts  good  prices  for  the  com- 
ing season's  yield,  based  upon  reports 
from  the  great  Northwest,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  supply  from  that  section 
of  the  wheat-producing  States  has  been 
marked,  reports  from  foreign  countries 
which  show  a  scarcity  of  yield,  and  ad- 
vices from  Argentina,  which  tell  of 
damage  to  crops  from  local  causes  in 
that  country. 

As  a  precaution  against  any  droughty 
year,  the  board  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  a  general  system  of  irrigation  in 
California  and  recommends  the  con- 
struction and  maintaining  of  large  irri- 
gating works,  for  which,  it  asserts, 
plenty  of  idle  capital  is  available. 

The  report  deals  at  length  with  the 
subject  of  diseases  among  cattle  and 
the  need  for  prompt  and  concerted 
action  looking  to  the  eradication  of 
Texas  and  splenetic  fever.  The  board 
wants  to  be  empowered  to  act  with 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  protection  of  the  cattle 
industry,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Legislature  will  pass  needed  laws 
for  the  establishment  of  quarantine 
lines  and  regulations  for  the  movement 
of  infected  cattle. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  board 
shows  the  following: 

LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable  account  $2H,624  75 

Stakes  clue  on  fixed  events   5,945  (JO 

Total   $34,569  75 

ASSETS. 

Entrances  due  on  racing  account   $fi,666  (ill 

Bank  balance   2,166  67 

Cash  on  hand   334  26 

Total   $9,061  13 

Net  indebtedness  February  1,  1899  $25,503  13 

.*  THE 

Cox  Seed  Company 

Has,  for  the  year  1899,  issued  one  of  the  fiDest 
and  most  comprehensive  seed  catalogues  ever 
published.  This  old  house  is  now  producing 
and  handling  seeds  of  every  kind  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  well-known  reliability 
of  the  firm,  makes  Western  buyers  give  it 
the  preference  over  Eastern  growers.  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  free  upon  mailing  request  to 
COX  SEED  CO., 
411-13-15  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

RESISTANT  VINES. 

KlIPESTKIJ    ST.  UCOKQE, 
Of  which  I  have  a  few  thousand  to  sell  at  a  reason 
able  price    H.  HOOPS.  Wrights,  Cal. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 
By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickeon,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewev  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.DEWEY.STRONG&CO. 

2 

■330  MARKET  ST.  S.F* 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81S-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Kraneiseo,  Cal. 

301-303  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

312  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ""  Ornamental 

TREES.  ^ 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


♦  4 


Peach  Trees- 

We  ofler  a  good  assortment  of  Peaches  in  DOR- 
MANT BID  at  $15.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake. 
Also  Chinese  Cling,  Elberta,  Wheatland  and  other 
good  sorts,  3  to  5  feet,  one  year.  We  have  in  sur- 
plus a  good  assortment  of  BIG  RED  APPLES, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Prunes,  one  and  two 
years,  which  we  will  sell  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  hold  a  certilicate  from  the  Utah  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  stating  that  our  stock  is  "free 
from  all  fruit  and  tree  destroying  pests." 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants. 
■  We  are  introducers  of  Rossney  Pears.  : 


Address 


. .  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Established  1876 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Myrobolan 
Nursery^ 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  a  clean,  healthy,  one-year-old  stock  of 
APRICOTS,  FRENCH,  SILVER  and  IM- 
PERIALS EPINEUSE  PRUNES  on  Myrot- 
olan  Root.    Write  for  Prices. 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop., 

HAY  WARDS,  CALIFORNIA. 


In   buyinp  seeds 
economy  is  extrav 
ajraiice,'3  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  waited  on  inferior 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  the 
original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to 
he  had.   The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  fo; 

FERRYS 

.SEEDS 

and    always  pet   your  money's 
worth.    Five,  cents  per  pape 
everywhere.  Alwn  ya  I  ho 
l>esf.  SeedAnnual  free 
J>.M.  FKItKV  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


RESISTANT   CUTTINGS   FOR  SALE. 

Rupestris  St.  George, 
Rupestris  Hartin. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  cuttings  for  sale 
this  season— more  next  season.   Apply  early, 
for  stock  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 
JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,     -     MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

#♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  UICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

1  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

'  PRICE  »2.  Orders  reoeived  at  thio  office. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

Niks,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND   FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


T  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

X  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines* 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

I  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

♦  WE   OFFER   MAHY   NEW   AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

♦  SEHD  FOR   PRICE  LIST   A  WD  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C.    ROEDING,       -  PROPRIETOR. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,    CM  L. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 
AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF    BOTH  f 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL    KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon   and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR      SrtLE      BY  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREEr. 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEHE, 

r,£r:  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 


and  Dealers  in  . 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


— (Established  in  1863  )  

)         GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEKiETAHLE,    TREE  AND 
/  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

1  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS 
J  OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Address  THOS.  fflEHERIN,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  lOti  Battery  St. ,  S.  F.  Cal. 

P.  O.  Hox  2051). 


PACIFIC  INURSERY.  mLBRAE 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old  — 

Varieties:  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein. 
W.  W.  Perniatn.  .Tohnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Ebopus  Spitzenberp,  Baldwin,  Roil 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

1000  Cherries,  2  ami  15  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann,  Lewelllng ,  Knights 
Early  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgarnniat.  Heniskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes,  3  years  old 

Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Olyman, 
German  Prune.  French  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
000  Pears,  2  and  .'5  years  old — 

Winter  Ntellis,  Onondago  (Swain's  Orange), 
Peurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  F.  LIJDEMANN. 

Kansas  Seeds 

Headqn.'irterH  for  Rorkv  Ford 
ntulonpe  Seed,  Alfalfa.  Sor- 
■luin,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet, 
eed.   Choice  Onion  Heeds  at. 
(low  pricca.  Tree  (Seed a  of 
a1'  kinds.    Forage  plant* 
for  dry  climates.  Our  Cat- 
alogue mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 

Kaiiailft  Need  IfOUSCi       K  NarUldrs  i.  t  o.,  Lawrrnft,  Kun. 


|YIUk  and  GUne  Lily 


Or  Crinum  Fimbriatulum 


is  one  of  (he  grandest  unci 
most  profuse  Hovering 
hulba  of  all  Uie  great 

\  in ii  |»3  II  In  Fa  iii II,*  ,;ind 
:is  easy  lo  grow  m  an  on- 
ion. 1-  low  ei  s  bell-shaped, 
in  iiiuiM  iiM'  umbels,  very 
large,  showy  and  delin 
otista  fragranl  :  eaeh  3  to 
1  Inches  across  ;  a  Bpaik- 
ling  white,  striped  v  la li 
carmine,  line  bioomiiiK- 
eiza  bulbs  w  rapped  in 
long    strands  of  lovely 

>|lll  m-.ll        MONM,     HP  111 

postpaid  to  any  address 
tor  only  socenteeach  (will 

eost  yon  #1  or  more  each 
from'  Northern  FloristM. 
Oui  GIANT  <  Oil  III- 
V\TIO\  PAKSIKS,  nil 
the  distinct  known  strains 
merged  into  one  grand  mixture.  Nothing  else  like 
it.    Seeds  10e.  per  pkt.    Or  Tor  onlj  we  will 

•end  both  Lily  liulii  iiml  noocIm  postpaid*    All  ap- 
plicants will  receive  I'RDK  a  copy  of  our  entalogue  of 
Hare  Florida  Flowers  and  Fruits.  Address, 
THE  JESSAMINE  GARDENS.  JESSAMINE,  FLORIDA. 

IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  gale  at  82.00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  ana  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   /WORSE   Sc  CO., 


310  Market  Street, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

D  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

XT  OC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

 WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  «•*■ 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  M tmite. 

BYRON    JACK.  SON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

f-2S  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Machine  \A/orlcs 

TO  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  rumps.  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FERTILIZERS 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


AMERICAN 


ALL 
STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE 


Made  of  large,  strong  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
Amply  provides  for  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion.   Only  Best  Bessemer  steel  wires 
used,   always   of  uniform  quality. 
Never  goes  wrong  no  matter 
how  great  a  strain 
is  put  on  it.  Does  7 
not  mulilate,  but 
does  efficiently  turn 
cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  pigs.  * 

EVERY  ROD  OF  AMERICAN  FENCE  GUARANTEED 

by  thf>  manufacturers. 

Call  and  see  it.    Can  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money  and  fence 
your  fields  so  they  will  stay  fenced. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  ii  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  sill  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa.  July  28, i8yS. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  /f/  tectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  J  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FINDOII 

|      A  COW  that  will  make  t( 


IN  ADVANCE 

WHAT  SHE  WILL  DO, 


,V  COW  that  will  make  ten  pounds  of  hutter  per  week 
its  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  will 
make  t  our  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 

will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  (he  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it,  anil 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

Send  tor  Cutnlocuc  No.  84. 


Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


Sc  CO., 


For  Particulars.  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOR    TOWN    U/ATBR  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREnONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  klnas  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
i  with  Asohaltum. 

— — — ^— — — 

I 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library,  ♦♦♦♦ 
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Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  California  Display  at  Hamburg. 


In  the  Rural  of  January  28th  we  gave  general 
facts  about  the  very  significant  display  of  California 
products  made  at  the  Hamburg  Exposition.  This 
week,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  views,  we  point 
out  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  exhibit.  The 
pictures  show  chiefly  the  items  of  cured  fruits  and 
wines.  These  products  were  calculated  to  command 
the  widest  attention,  and  upon  them 
the  award  of  the  gold  medal  was  made. 
The  pictures  give  some  little  idea  of 
how  such  delicious  articles  so  tastefully 
displayed  might  command  an  award. 
Mr.  Pilcher,  in  his  report,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  if  we  had  refrained  from  compe- 
tition for  this  medal,  and  if  the  award 
and  its  consequent  advertising  had 
never  been  made.  It  served  as  a 
means  of  exasperating  our  competi- 
tors, it  drew  upon  us  the  enmity,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  virulent  opposi- 
tion, of  the  fruit  growers  of  Europe  ; 
and  especially  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  ever  active  and  zealous  agrarians 
of  Germany.  This  jealousy  of  our  suc- 
cess is  natural  and  was  to  be  expected. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Cali- 
fornia to  place  in  Europe  a  superior 
grade  of  goods  and  to  undersell  the 
native  product  in  many  important 
cases,  and  we  shall  have  to  encounter 
opposition  and  unfriendly  regulations, 
trusting  to  the  merits  of  the  products 
to  finally  win  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  secure  modification  of  re- 


to  injure  ourselves  or  our  market  in  Germany  to  ac- 
complish this.  Mr.  Pilcher  says  they  are  more  alive 
as  a  general  thing  to  the  importance  of  the  business 
that  may  be  carried  on  on  the  lines  indicated  between 
California  and  Germany  than  the  Californians  are. 

One  of  the  specially  interesting  features  of  these 
pictures  is  the  arrangement  for  giving  visitors 
cooked  specimens  of  our  dried  fruit  products.  This 
feature  of  California  exhibits,  both  at  the  East  and 


cher  says  the  fruit  was  prepared  and  cooked  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  California  methods,  and 
though  the  Germans  as  a  people  are  good  cooks,  and 
especially  good  fruit  cooks,  they  in  most  cases 
frankly  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  as  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  accepted  with  eagerness  and 
appreciation  the  fruit-cooking  recipes  given  with 
each  sample  of  the  cooked  fruit.  The  same  interest 
in  the  cooking  stand  and  methods  of  preparing  dried 


ONE    SECTION    OP   THE    CALIFORNIA    EXHIBIT   AT   THE    HAMBURG  EXPOSITION. 


fruit  for  the  table  was  manifested  by 
the  people  across  the  water  that  has 
been  shown  by  the  people  of  our  own 
country  wherever  this  work  has  been 
put  before  them,  and  there,  as  here,  a 
sample  taste  and  a  recipe  were  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  purchase  and  an  ex- 
perimental effort  to  cook  the  fruit  as 
the  recipe  book  directed.  Mr.  Pilcher 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
California  fruit  trade  that  the  retail- 
ers, who  yet  had  some  of  our  dried 
fruit  on  hand,  raised  the  price  on  it  10 
pfennigs  (2J  cents)  per  pound  soon 
after  they  started  the  cooking  booth, 
by  reason  of  the  extra  demand.  In  the 
cooking  booth  there  was  done  some 
very  effective  and  valuable  work,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hector,  who  was 
in  charge  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  fair,  many  carloads  of  dried  fruit 
disposed  of  in  the  German  market  last 
season  was  the  result  of  the  increased 
interest  created  among  the  consumers 
by  the  cooking  booth  and  free  samples 
and  recipes  given  to  visitors. 


ANOTHER    SECTION    OP   THE    EXHIBIT,    SHOWING    THE    FRUIT   COOKING    BOOTH    AND  ATTENDANT. 


quirements  which  are  not  fairly  made.  Mr.  Filcher 
reports  that  the  exhibit  especially  excited  the  inter- 
est of  the  importers  and  jobbers,  the  men  who  are 
concerned  commercially  in  pushing  and  extending 
the  market  for  our  products.  From  these  people  he 
expects  the  greatest  results  will  flow.  They  are  our 
friends  ;  if  we  deal  honestly  with  them  we  shall  re- 
tain their  friendship,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 


abroad,  seems  to  be  at  once  the  most  attractive  and 
satisfying  demonstration  of  quality  and  desirability 
which  could  be  made.  The  dispenser  in  this  case  is, 
we  presume,  a  fraulein  who  could  use  talk  as  sweet 
to  her  countrymen  as  the  fruit  she  gave  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  distributed  literature  of  an 
attractive  character  and  full  of  the  charms  of  Cali- 
fornia and  how  to  cook  California  fruits.    Mr.  Fil- 


There  has  been  a  freeze  in  Florida, 
concerning  which  it  was  telegraphed 
that  the  old  wood  of  the  orange  trees  is  not  believed 
to  have  been  hurt  by  the  cold  snap;  only  the  new 
growth,  forced  by  the  unusually  warm  weather  pre- 
ceding the  cold  wave,  was  damaged.  Many  groves 
were  in  bloom,  but  not  all  the  blossoms  were  hurt. 
In  fact,  many  growers  take  the  cheerful  view  that 
only  the  "  drone  buds,"  or  those  which  will  fall  under 
any  circumstances,  were  made  to  fall  by  frost. 


US 
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The  Week. 


Storms  are  ripe  nearly  everywhere  but  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  blizzard  such  as  has  not  been  known  during 
recorded  time  is  reported  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board westward  over  the  Mississippi  valley  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  The  storm  has  wrought 
havoc  with  horticultural  interests  all  through  the 
south,  destroying  both  citrus  fruits  and  bloom  buds 
of  deciduous  fruits,  and  in  some  cases  even  citrus 
trees  have  been  cut  to  the  ground  both  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  It  is  said  that  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  zero,  which  is  10°  or  more  lower  than  the 
point  at  which  such  ruin  was  wrought  in  Florida  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  early 
reports  are  overdrawn,  for  a  zero  temperature  wouid 
destroy  everything  of  a  semi-tropical  character. 
Truck  farms  are,  of  course,  swept  clean  of  early 
vegetables.  It  is  a  sad  report.  The  effect  on 
orange  prices  is  sharp  and  rates  are  said  to  have 
advanced  from  $3  to  $5  per  box.  This  should  also 
lead  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  Cali- 
fornia citrus  fruits. 

In  California  the  weather  has  been  delightful  from 
a  tourist's  point  of  view,  but  too  dry  for  agriculture. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  on 
another  page,  the  reports  of  country  correspondents 
show  that  a  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  and 
things  are  looking  as  well  as  could  be  expected  un- 
der the  conditions.  There  is  still  time  to  bring  good 
crops  out,  of  the  young  grain,  which  is  holding  on 
resolutely.  The  lack  of  grass  is  the  most  disap- 
pointing feature  just  at  present.  The  prophets  are 
still  courageous  and  promise  rains  all  through  March 
and  April  to  atone  for  immediate  lack.  Truly  the 
late  rains  can  largely  shape  the  crops,  as  they  have 
often  done  in  the  past. 


Live  stock  and  meat  prices  have  advanced  and 
supplies  are  strongly  held.  It  looks  as  though,  with 
the  reduction  of  stock  because  of  the  drouth  last 
year,  the  free  purchases  for  Eastern  shipment  in 
range  States  near  us,  the  shipment  of  meat  to 
Manilla,  and  the  short  feed  of  this  year  so  far,  hold- 
ers of  stock  fit  to  kill  are  justified  in  holding  firmly. 
They  say  this  condition  must  last  a  long  time,  but 
that  is  hard  to  tell.  It  certainly  does  look,  however, 
as  though  local  feeding  would  be  a  good  business  to 
look  into.    Grain  is  unchanged,  except  that  there  is 


a  little  more  disposition  to  speculate.  Dried  peaches 
are  active  and  higher  and  apples  and  apricots  are 
doing  well.  Prunes  and  raisins,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  dull.  Butter  is  a  shade  lower.  The  egg  tide  has 
turned,  for  three  carloads  of  California  eggs  have 
gone  East.  Millfeeds  are  declining,  which  will  please 
the  dairy  feeder.    Wool  is  still. 


The  Vagaries  of  a  Valley. 

We  traversed  recently  a  small,  beautiful  valley 
amid  the  hills  of  the  Coast  Range  in  central  Cali- 
fornia. It  has,  as  have  many  such  valleys,  a  deep 
loam  in  its  lower  levels — a  recent  deposit  from  storm- 
washed  hillsides.  It  has  narrow,  elevated  benches 
and,  beyond  them,  thinly  forested  hills  rising  quite 
steeply  to  the  sky  line.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
quite  level  and  narrow  and  its  course  here  and  there 
is  arrested  by  low  hillocks.  There  is  a  great  moun- 
tain, above  4000  feet  high,  on  the  east:  a  range 
nearly  half  as  high  on  the  west.  It  is  guarded  by 
these  elevations  from  the  winds  which  sweep  the 
great  valley  to  the  east  of  it  and  from  the  coast 
winds  which  dash  cool  fogs  in  summer  against  the 
farther  side  of  the  range  on  the  west.  It  is  a  warm, 
protected  valley,  and  thought  to  be  a  decade  ago  an 
ideal  place  for  the  almond,  the  apricot  and  other 
early-blooming,  tender,  deciduous  fruits — not  only 
thought  to  be  such,  but  surely  believed  to  be,  the 
belief  taking  form  in  plantations  of  hundreds  of 
acres,  to  which  the  owners  devoted  the  best  of  the 
lands,  and  the  banks  freely  advanced  money  for  the 
planting  and  growth  till  bearing  age.  Owners 
added  their  prospects  to  the  cost  and  valued  the 
young  orchard  at  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre.  The 
adjacent  lands  advanced  in  value  and  were  largely 
bought  and  planted  to  the  more  tender  fruits  by 
city  people  who  wished  country  places,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  fortune  besides.  Residents  who  made 
these  sales  improved  more  land  and  put  all  these  re- 
ceipts and  what  more  they  could  borrow  into  greater 
plantations  of  tender,  early  bloomers.  The  old  in- 
dustries of  the  valley  were  laid  aside  as  ill-suited  to 
the  newer,  more  glorious  life  of  the  region.  Old  resi- 
dents, new  residents,  absentee  owners  reveled  to- 
gether in  the  rosy  sunrise  of  prosperity  to  the  val- 
ley and  bankers  rejoiced  at  constant  receipts  of  in- 
terest and  loans  sure  to  be  repaid.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful dream. 

Last  week  we  revisited  this  beautiful  valley  and 
were  saddened  to  see  the  axe-men  and  the  tree- 
pulling  machinery  slashing  and  uprooting  right  and 
left  and  steam  sawyers  converting  into  firewood 
hundreds  of  acres  of  finely  grown  fruit  trees.  Al- 
monds, apricots,  olives  and  some  other  trees  were 
falling  and  the  talk  of  the  people  was  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  planters  and  the  losses  of  the  banks. 
The  thrifty  orchard  was  worth  less  than  the  adja- 
cent bare  land  because  of  the  cost  of  clearing,  and 
even  the  resulting  firewood  could  not  be  sold  because 
the  cost  of  moving  it  to  the  cities  was  greater  than 
its  value.  Steam  sawyers  were  therefore  hauled 
away  and  huge  fires  were  built  to  rid  the  valley  of 
the  tokens  of  its  disappointments.  Naturally,  there 
was  much  depression  among  the  people — depression 
unrelieved  by  hope  because  those  who  were  disposed 
to  try  their  trees  yet  another  year  find  that  already 
the  hastening  heat  of  January  hurried  the  bloom  into 
the  grip  of  the  succeeding  frost,  and  this  year  seems 
to  be  another  of  the  hateful  series  of  fruitless  verdure. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  these  losing  investments 
should  never  have  been  made.  This  protected  val- 
ley contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure. 
Its  depressed  floor  was  a  catch-basin  for  cold  air  as 
well  as  for  heat.  The  same  environment  which  shel- 
tered it  from  without  gave  it  no  outflow  for  its  own 
accumulation  of  cold  and  no  exchange  of  currents 
which  might  have  relieved  it.  It  is  another  of  many 
lessons  of  the  immediate  past  that  small  shut-in  val- 
leys are  worse  than  the  large  valleys  in  many  cases, 
and  that  protection  is  an  affair  of  two  sides.  Un- 
doubtedly the  present  heroic  remedy  of  clearing  and 
pocketing  of  losses  is  in  many  cases  the  wisest  course 
and  the  shortest  way  to  attain  some  income  from 
the  lands,  but  it  is  a  sad  disappointment  and  will 
bring  hardship  to  many  who  are  too  old  to  start  life 
anew. 

The  valley  which  we  have  in  mind  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  the  only  locality  which  has  suffered  in 


the  way  we  have  indicated.  We  are  continually  con- 
sulted as  to  what  can  be  done  with  rich  land  upon 
which  trees  grow  thriftily,  but  lose  their  fruit  year 
after  year.  The  question  is  hard  to  answer.  It 
seems  unavoidable  that  these  lands  must  return  to 
the  valuation  which  is  warranted  by  the  lower  priced 
field  crops,  for  which  they  are  trustworthy.  Grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  and  dairy  pasturage,  sugar  beets  and 
other  produce,  according  to  the  special  suitability  of 
the  lands  and  the  region,  will  make  the  lands  profit- 
able— reckoned  on  the  basis  of  general  farm  value  of 
the  land,  and  to  this  it  must  come. 

Naturally  the  reaction  from  the  high  hopes  of 
special  high  value  fruit  crops  is  toward  mixed  farm- 
ing. In  the  valley  cited  there  was  an  institute  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  and  the  trend  of  sentiment 
was  clearly  in  this  direction.  Better  farming  and 
fertilization  to  restore,  if  possible,  something  like 
the  wheat  and  barley  yields  of  earlier  years.  Alfalfa 
and  other  improved  pasturage  to  ensure  an  output 
of  milk  for  the  creamery  and  of  hogs,  wool,  early 
lambs  and  poultry  products  for  the  markets.  Sugar 
beets  for  shipment  to  the  factory  and  with  it  all 
bread,  meat,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables  for  home 
use  to  save  the  store  bills  and  the  peddler's  scores — 
all  these  were  discussed  with  keen  interest  and  ap- 
proved as  factors  of  success,  on  a  more  moderate 
scale  than  has  been  dreamed  of  for  a  decade  past, 
but  unmeasurably  better  than  the  disappoint- 
ments and  failures  which  alone  these  dreams  have 
brought. 

Our  recent  past  has  included  too  many  vagaries — 
too  many  freaks  and  whims  in  our  agriculture.  It 
is  sad  to  find  our  bright  anticipations  thus  char- 
acterized, but  such  they  too  often  have  been  and  the 
sooner  they  are  remanded  to  the  limbo  to  which  they 
have  always  been  irrevocably  destined,  the  better 
for  us  and  for  the  State. 

The  Prune  Combine. 


As  announced  in  the  Rural,  a  great  assembly  of 
prune  producers  was  held  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday 
last.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  and 
fully  500  people  were  present.  All  parts  of  the 
Santa  Clara  district  were  represented  and  there 
were  also  delegates  from  the  counties  north  of  the 
bay.  Forcible  addresses  were  made.  Mr.  Delmas, 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  the  prime 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  get  the  whole  prune 
product  into  the  hands  of  one  strong  central  body  to 
make  sales  at  one  price  to  everyone,  jobbers  and 
others.  As  far  as  the  prune  producer  is  concerned, 
his  goods  are  to  be  marketed  at  one  uniform  price. 
To  do  this  the  association  must  control  the  bulk  if 
not  the  whole  product  of  the  State.  The  individual 
must  surrender  control  of  his  prune  product  to  the 
corporation,  so  that  he  will  no  longer  deal  directly 
with  jobbers.  He  made  a  strong  appeal  to  produc- 
ers to  come  together  with  this  end  in  view. 

After  the  talking  subscription  and  contract  cards 
were  circulated  among  the  audience  and  many  sig- 
natures were  secured.  Many  growers  took  a  share 
of  stock  each,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
prune  acreage  was  also  pledged  to  the  control  of  the 
association.  There  were  assurances  that  at  least 
10,000  acres  would  be  pledged  as  soon  as  the  grow- 
ers could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
nearly  4000  acres  were  signed  immediately. 

It  was  stated  that  it  was  required  that  each  prune 
grower  should  subscribe  for  one  share  of  stock.  One- 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  $5,  is  to  be  paid  when  the 
share  is  delivered.  The  money  thus  raised  is  to  go 
toward  stationery,  office  rent  and  the  expenses  of  a 
thorough  canvass  of  fruit  growers  in  this  State,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  subsequent  to 
the  general  assembly,  there  was  an  interpretation 
adopted  of  the  wording  of  the  fifth  clause  of  the  con- 
tract, as  printed  in  last  week's  Rural,  to  the  effect 
that  the  words  "mingled  and  sold  with  other  prunes 
of  a  like  grade,"  are  not  intended  to  mean  that  the 
member  shall  not  have  the  right  and  power  to  agree 
with  the  packer  that  his  fruit  may  be  packed  and  sold 
in  separate  packages  from  all  other  fruit,  but  do 
mean  that  all  fruit  of  the  same  grade  shall  be  sold 
by  the  corporation  at  a  uniform  price  and  the  pro- 
ceeds divided  equally  among  all  members  of  that 
class. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  Fish  Pond. 

To  the  Editor: — We  would  like  to  stock  our  pond 
with  fish  (none  in  now).  Is  the  German  carp  any 
better  than  the  common  carp,  and  where  and  when 
and  how  could  we  get  some  to  stock  it  ?  Is  there 
anything  better  for  quick  growth  ?  Our  pond  is  fed 
from  a  creek  through  a  small  pipe,  and  fish  could  not 
escape  ;  also  a  spring  runs  into  it. — Pisciculturist, 
Sonoma  Co. 

Carp  have  proved  a  disappointment  to  most  peo- 
ple. They  are  a  sort  of  water  hog,  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  eat  them  say  they  taste  of  the  earth. 
Authorities  reply  that  the  flesh  of  the  carp  is  neu- 
tral and  must  be  given  flavor  by  skilfully  prepared 
sauces  known  to  continental  chefs,  but  present  ranch 
profits  do  not  warrant  the  employment  of  special  fish 
cooks  in  the  country,  and  the  carp  go  uneaten.  We 
should  steer  clear  of  carp  and  go  for  trout.  We  are 
not  sure  who  has  young  trout  for  sale,  but  Mr.  A.  V. 
Lamotte,  an  experienced  propagator,  is  growing 
trout  at  Ukiah  for  the  California  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. They  expect  to  plant  the  fish  in  all  public 
waters  adjacent  to  their  lines,  and  they  may  have  a 
surplus. 

Unthrifty  Apple  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  seven  years  old.  The  leaves  on  one  of  them  for 
the  last  four  years,  soon  after  they  come  out  in  the 
spring,  curl  and  die  off  and  the  tree  looks  as  if  it 
would  die  ;  but  in  about  three  weeks  or  so  it  makes 
new  branches  and  leaves,  but  it  looks  sick  all  sum- 
mer ;  it  has  never  bloomed  yet.  Last  spring  there 
was  one  more  tree  like  this,  though  only  one  side  of 
the  tree  was  affected.  If  there  is  any  remedy,  please 
let  me  know. — Reader,  Tulare  county. 

The  behavior  of  your  apple  tree  would  indicate 
standing  water  on  the  roots  during  the  winter.  This 
kills  the  root-hairs,  and  the  first  start  of  the  leaves 
fails  for  lack  of  sap  from  the  roots.  As  the  water 
disappears,  the  root-hairs  grow  again  and  send  up 
sap,  which  starts  out  the  new  growth.  Of  course, 
this  is  unnatural,  and  such  a  tree  cannot  be  vigorous 
or  productive.  This  tree  may  suffer  because  it  may 
be  over  hardpan,  which  holds  water,  while  others  are 
well  drained.  If  this  is  the  correct  diagnosis,  the 
remedy  would  be  drainage.  It  may  be  that  the 
water  brings  some  alkali  to  the  tree  at  that  spot.  If 
so,  the  result  and  the  remedy  would  be  just  the 

same.   

Cane-Breaks. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  cane-brakes  grow  in  any  but 
marshy  soil  ?  Are  they  annual  or  perennial  ?  If 
thrifty,  how  high  do  they  grow  first  season  ?  Does 
stock  bother  them  ?  Where  can  seed  or  plants  be 
obtained  ?  When  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  ? — A 
Subscriber,  Rio  Vista. 

The  southern  cane  will  grow  on  any  fairly  moist 
soil;  the  size  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture. It  is  a  perennial.  From  good  roots  growth 
may  be  10  to  20  feet  the  first  year  under  favorable 
conditions  of  moisture  all  summer.  Stock  will  eat 
the  young  shoots  eagerly.  We  do  not  know  whether 
seed  can  be  had  or  not,  but  any  quantity  of  roots 
should  be  available  from  Fresno  nurserymen  as  there 
are  many  patches  scattered  over  the  valley.  Trans- 
plant at  once.   

Trees  for  the  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  English  oak  a  desirable 
and  thrifty  tree  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley?  From 
what  I  can  learn  it  grows  about  as  fast  as  any  other 
deciduous  tree,  makes  a  splendid  shade  and  a  beau- 
tiful tree.  Will  it  thrive  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
as  an  avenue  or  sidewalk  tree  ? — Reader,  Modesto. 

The  English  oak  is  a  good  tree  for  shade  and  orna- 
mental purposes  in  the  interior  valley.  It  grows 
more  rapidly  than  other  oaks  and  makes  a  very 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, grow  as  fast  as  some  other  deciduous  trees  and 
may  therefore  disappoint  planters  who  wish  espe- 
cially for  speed  in  a  street  tree  to  escape  the  small 
boy  and  the  goat.  On  this  account  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  commend  it.  The  linden  and  sycamore  of 
Europe,  California  maple,  the  Carolina  poplar  and 
other  trees  are  more  rapid. 

Beets  on  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  if  mangle-wurzel 
beets  will  do  well  in  moist,  black  alkali  ground,  and 
what  time  to  plant  them  for  stock.— Joshua  Cowell, 
Lathrop. 

Beets  will  stand  more  alkali  than  any  other  root 
crop  we  know  of,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  strong- 


est. You  will  have  to  try  before  you  can  tell  whether 
your  piece  is  too  strong  or  not.  Plow  your  land 
deeply  now,  if  it  is  moist  enough  to  work  well.  Leave 
it  rough,  and,  as  soon  as  a  good  rain  has  carried  the 
alkali  down,  harrow  the  surface  and  drill  in  the 
beets.  Keep  cultivated  to  prevent  surface  evapora- 
tion, for,  as  the  moisture  evaporates,  the  alkali  near 
the  surface  is  concentrated.  If,  while  the  alkali  is 
downed  by  the  rain,  you  can  get  the  seed  in,  the  al- 
kali may  be  weak  enough  to  permit  the  seed  to  ger- 
minate and  the  root  to  make  a  good  start.  After 
this  is  secured,  the  plant  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
alkali.  Sow  the  seed  whenever  you  get  the  land  in 
the  condition  described,  any  time  during  the  next 
two  months,  or  later,  even,  will  do,  if  we  have  good 
spring  rains. 

A  Native  Weed. 

To  the  Editor:— Enclosed  find  a  plant  which  I 
presume  was  introduced  with  some  seed  wheat.  It 
sprang  up  last  summer  and  flourished  when  nothing 
else  would  grow.  The  bright  red  color  catches  the 
eye  from  miles  away.  What  is  it  ? — P.  Gerber,  De 
Forest,  Cal. 

Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  assistant  botanist  at  the  Uni- 
versity, informs  us  that  the  plant  is  known  under 
the  botanical  name  of  Eriogonum,  vimineum,  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  buckwheat  family.  It  is  a  native  Cali- 
fornian,  and  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  bay  re- 
gion, which  is  its  home.  It  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  DeForest  district,  as  Mr.  Gerber  sug- 
gests; but  it  may  be  indigenous  there  and  some  espe- 
cially favorable  conditions  may  have  prevailed, 
causing  a  more  abundant  and  luxuriant  growth  than 
usual.    It  seems  to  prefer  dry  soils. 

Stocks  for  Prunes  and  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  200  prune  trees  on  apricot 
root;  my  neighbors  tell  me  that  when  they  bear  they 
will  break  off  at  the  union.  Is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  their  breaking  ?  If  so,  please  let  me  know 
through  your  next  Rural.  I  am  also  thinking  of 
planting  English  walnuts.  Would  you  plant  black 
walnuts,  then  cut  off  and  graft,  or  not  ?  And  which 
is  the  best  variety  ? — Subscriber,  Eden  Vale. 

Testimony  is  not  clear  as  to  the  behavior  of  prune 
on  apricot.  We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve it.  Some  have  reported  loss  of  trees  from 
breaking  off:  others  have  old  trees  which  have 
always  been  satisfactory.  We  would  like  to  hear 
further  from  those  who  have  had  experience.  We 
would  not  choose  a  prune  on  apricot  root,  but  as 
you  have  them  we  can  only  assure  you  that  they 
may  prove  satisfactory  if  your  soil  suits  the  apricot 
root  and  too  many  gophers  do  not  strike  your  or- 
chard.   The  apricot  root  is  cake  to  a  gopher. 

The  California  black  walnut  is  an  excellent  root 
for  the  English  walnut  and  you  can  buy  trees  on 
that  root  at  the  nurseries.  For  your  locality  we 
would  choose  the  French  varieties,  as  they  are  more 
trustworthy  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 

State.   

Weevils  in  a  Citrus  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  an  insect, 
and  tell  me  if  they  are  very  destructive  and  the  rem- 
edy for  them.  I  find  them  in  my  nursery,  and  they 
have  completely  riddled  the  leaves  of  the  lemon  and 
orange  buds.  As  yet  they  have  not  attacked  the 
orchard  trees.  I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  grass- 
hoppers committing  these  depredations,  but  as  there 
are  none  now  I  made  close  investigation  and  found  a 
number  of  these  bugs  on  the  partly  eaten  leaves. 
When  touched  they  drop  to  the  ground  as  if  dead.— 
Nurseryman,  Wyandotte. 

The  insect  is  one  of  the  weevils  or  snout  beetles,  of 
a  group  not  very  fully  studied.  The  treatment  would 
be  either  by  poison,  spraying  with  Paris  green,  one 
pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  using  a  very  fine 
nozzle,  so  the  poison  will  go  on  in  the  form  of  mist, 
and  stop  before  it  begins  to  run  off.  Another  way 
would  be  to  spread  sheets  between  the  rows,  shake 
or  lightly  knock  the  small  trees,  and  gather  up  the 
beetles  while  they  are  "  playing  possum  "  and  drop 
them  in  hot  water  or  cold  water  with  a  little  kero- 
sene floating  on  it.  These  ways  are  both  used  to  kill 
the  Eastern  plum  curculio,  and  the  insect  you  send 
has  the  same  habits,  though  not  the  same  insect. 

Crater  Blight  of  the  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:— What  ails  the  limbs  I  send  here- 
with? They  are  Bartlett  pear.  The  trees  are 
twelve  years  old,  and  I  have  lost  many  every  season. 
I  have  always  laid  it  to  sun  scaM,  but  a  man  who  is 
pruning  tells  me  there  are  scales  on  the  trees.  Is 
there  any  wash  that  would  do  good  to  trees  affected 


as  these  are  ?  My  place  is  in  Sonoma  valley.  The 
ground  is  clay  subsoil. — Grower,  San  Francisco. 

The  disease  is  "crater  blight,"  which  was  de- 
scribed and  pictured  in  the  Rural  of  March  21,  1896. 
There  are  no  scale  insects  present.  The  treatment 
is  to  remove  the  diseased  wood  so  far  as  practicable 
in  pruning  and  then  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. This  will  not  wholly  compass  the  disease,  but 
it  will  check  its  progress  and  enable  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  and  make  a  good  record  for  a  number  of  years 
probably. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Feb.  13,  1899. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Although  the  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
nearly  normal,  unusually  low  temperatures  prevailed 
in  most  sections,  especially  in  southern  California,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week.  Citrus  fruits  have  un- 
doubtedly been  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  not  so  seriously  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  reports  of  extremely  cold,  frosty  weather,  owing 
to  the  fruit  being  so  well  advanced.  Some  injury  also 
resulted  to  almonds  and  apricots  in  the  valleys  and 
coast  and  bay  regions  from  the  frosts  previously  re- 
ported, and  the  growth  of  grain  and  pasturage  has 
been  retarded  by  the  cold,  dry  winds  and  lack  of 
moisture.  Light  rain  is  reported  from  Humboldt 
county,  and  a  trace  at  Red  Bluff.  Fogs  along  the 
coast  have  been  quite  beneficial. 

Shasta.— Warmer  weather  has  caused  grain  and  feed  to  start. 
Rain  is  needed. 

Butte.— The  recent  cold  weather  caused  but  little  injury  to  al- 
monds and  apricots;  new  growth  of  orange  trees  slightly  damaged. 
Grain  is  looking  well. 

Yuba.— The  cold  weather  was  beneficial  in  keeping  back  fruit 
buds,  but  retarded  growth  of  grain  and  feed. 

Colusa.— Frosts  occurred  at  Grand  Island  from  the  4th  to  the  9th; 
no  damage  reported. 

Yolo.— Ground  becoming  too  dry  for  plowing.  Grain  and  grass 
growing  slowly.   Some  damage  to  almonds  by  recent  frosts. 

Sacramento.— Grain  looking  well,  but  growth  retarded  by  frost. 

Solano.— Pears  will  probably  bloom  very  early  this  season. 
Cooler  weather  with  rain  would  be  beneficial. 

San  Joaquin.— Growth  of  grain  retarded  by  cold  weather.  The 
soil  has  become  very  dry,  but  some  farmers  continue  plowing  and 
seeding. 

Calaveras.— Warmer  weather  was  beneficial  to  grain  and  feed. 
Ground  is  crusted,  and  rain  needed  soon. 

Stanislaus.— Clear  and  cold.  Fruit  trees  injured  by  severe 
frosts.  Plowing  and  seeding  nearly  finished.  Prospects  good  for 
large  crops  of  grain. 

Merced.— Plowing  and  seeding  completed;  an  increase  of  over 
10%  in  acreage  of  grain. 

Madera.— Weather  continues  clear  and  dry.  Grain  at  a  stand- 
still. Rain  needed. 

Fresno.— Grain  still  looks  well,  but  rain  is  needed  soon.  No  in- 
jury to  fruit  by  late  frosts. 

Tulare.— Unusually  cold  weather,  with  frosts  which  have  dam- 
aged grain  and  pasturage.  At  Porterville  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture was  19c  on  the  6th,  and  fruit  trees  were  considerably  injured. 

Kings.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit,  but  not  for  grain.  Light 
frosts  have  not  injured  fruit.   Large  amount  of  grain  being  sown. 

Kern. — Cold  and  clear  early  in  the  week;  warmer  Friday.  Much 
snow  in  the  mountains. 

Sonoma  — Peach  buds  nearly  ready  to  bloom.  Grain  and  grass 
growing  slowly.   Some  damage  to  fruit  by  frost  on  the  5th. 

Napa  — Hay  and  grain  looking  well.  Pruning  progressing.  Cold, 
frosty  weather  has  been  beneficial  in  retarding  the  development  of 
fruit  buds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  25% 
greater  than  last  year. 

Alameda.— Grain  and  fruit  in  fair  condition,  but  more  rain  is 
needed  soon  to  insure  good  crops. 

San  Mateo.— Grain  and  pasturage  making  favorable  growth.  . 
Warmer  at  close  of  week,  with  fogs. 

Santa  Cruz  —Dry  and  unusually  cold,  but  no  apparent  injury 
from  frosts    Crops  growing  favorably. 

San  Benito.— Grain  continues  to  make  good  growth.  Rain  needed 
for  pasturage.  Weather  warmer. 

Monterey.— Wheat  sown  before  the  January  rains  is  up  and  look- 
ing well.  Farmers  still  seeding;  soil  generally  in  good  condition. 
Frosts  during  the  week. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Weather  favorable.  No  damage  by  frosts. 
Grain  and  grass  growing  rapidly.  Frost  on  the  9th.  Plowing  and 
seeding  continue. 

Santa  Barbara.— Weather  cold  and  cloudy,  with  severe  frosts. 
Heavy  winds  damaged  grain;  some  seed  was  blown  out  of  the 
ground. 

Ventura.— At  Saticoy  killing  frosts  have  seriously  damaged 
lemons  and  oranges. 

San  Bernardino.— Oranges  were  seriously  damaged  in  some  sec- 
tions by  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  the  5th  and  6th. 

Orange.— Temperature  below  freezing  point  several  nights,  with 
severe  frosts;  minimum  on  the  6th,  24°.  Oranges  have  been  dam- 
aged to  some  extent.   Hay  crop  doing  well. 

Riverside.— Extremely  cold  weather,  with  severe  frosts.  No 
damage  to  citrus  fruit,  owing  to  its  advanced  condition. 

San  Diego.— The  first  heavy  frost  for  five  years  occurred  on  the 
6th,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  34°  at  San  Diego.  Tender 
shoots  of  lemon  trees  were  injured,  but  otherwise  very  little  dam- 
age was  done  in  the  citrus  region.  At  Poway  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  26°,  and  at  Cuyamaca  5°  below  zero,  on  the  6th. 

Eureka  Summary. —  Weather  favorable  for  plowing  and  seeding. 
Reports  indicate  that  young,  growing  grain  and  grass  have  recuper- 
ated from  ill  effects  of  low  temperature. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Last  week's  frosty  weather  damaged 
lemons  badly,  except  in  extreme  south.  Late  oranges  injured; 
Navels  nearly  all  gathered.  Cold  weather  retarded  growth  of  grain 
and  pasture,  which  need  rain  and  warm  weather. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Culture  in  San  Ramon  Valley. 


Hy  J.  O.  Stewart,  Jr.,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Danville. 

Olive  culture  has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
History  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fully 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  olive.  The  Greek 
gladiators  had  their  attendants  rub  them  down  with 
olive  oil  to  give  pliancy  to  their  limbs  and  remove 
the  effects  of  the  contest.  No  doubt  they  also  knew 
the  great  medicinal  value  of  olive  oil.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Italian  peasant  makes  his  lunch  prin- 
cipally of  olives.  Wherever  the  olive  has  been  used 
extensively,  that  people  have  highly  prized  it. 

The  Planting  of  the  Olive  Tree. — One  of  the  first 
questions  that  presents  itself  to  the  grower  is  what 
character  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  olive.  An 
expert  has  said  that  the  warm  slopes  of  the  adobe 
hills  of  Contra  Costa  county  were  unexcelled  for  the 
growing  of  olives,  and  we  have  the  truth  of  that 
statement  demonstrated  by  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  many  olive  orchards  now  growing  on  all  kinds 
of  soils  and  hillsides  of  every  exposure. 

Varieties. — Having  decided  upon  the  location,  the 
next  point  to  determine  is  the  variety  of  olive  to 
plant.  But  what  variety  must  we  plant  ?  The 
great  mistake  was  made  by  many  in  this  vicinity  of 
planting  out  the  small- sized  varieties,  such  as  the 
Redding  Picholine,  which  has  proved  too  small  for 
pickling  and  of  little  value  for  oil,  thus  compelling 
them  either  to  cut  down  their  orchards  or  graft 
them  over  to  larger  varieties.  If  one  is  going  into 
the  business  of  making  oil,  he  will  want  to  plant 
those  varieties  that  carry  the  largest  percentage  of 
oil.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  test  that  the  follow- 
ing varieties  in  the  order  named  carry  the  largest 
quantities  of  oil:  Pendulina,  Rubra,  Oblonga,  Mis- 
sion, Uvaria,  Columella,  Picholine  and  Manzanilla. 

The  above  test  was  made  by  Mr.  Howland  of  Po- 
mona, whose  grove  contains  these  varieties.  When 
we  planted  our  olives  we  selected  the  Mission,  as  we 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  best  all-around 
olive,  and  you  can  see  from  the  above  list  that  the 
Mission  is  among  the  leading  varieties  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  It  is  as  large  in  size  as  most  of  the 
varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Columella  and 
Manzanilla;  but  these  two  varieties  do  not  hold  the 
oil  the  Mission  will,  and  as  for  the  Manzanilla,  it 
does  not  carry  half.  The  Mission  is  not  only  one  of 
the  leaders  in  oil  production  and  of  medium  size,  but 
will  stand  more  hard  treatment  than  most  varieties. 
The  latter  quality  will  stand  one  in  good  stead  when 
pickling.  The  Mission  has  therefore  been  classed  as 
one  of  the  best  all-around  olives.  However,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  different  olives  is  necessary  before 
planting. 

Planting. — In  deciding  the  distance  apart  to  be 
planted,  Mr.  Cooper  has  recommended  the  following 
plan  which  he  follows:  When  first  planting  out  his 
grove  he  puts  the  trees  20  feet  apart;  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  crowd,  he  cuts  out  every  other  tree 
in  the  line,  which  leaves  them  40  feet  apart,  which 
he  claims  is  not  too  far  for  the  mature  tree.  As 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  planting  the  olive  as 
with  any  other  fruit  tree,  and  it  will  repay  well  all 
future  care  given  it.  After  the  trees  have  had  a 
good  start,  they  will  stand  periods  of  considerable 
drought;  and,  though  broken  down  or  girdled,  will 
start  up  repeatedly  from  the  roots. 

Pruning. — The  system  of  pruning  adopted  by  the 
leading  growers,  and  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
follow,  is  that  of  the  goblet  shape,  which  leaves  the 
tree  well  hollowed  out  to  admit  air  and  sunlight. 
One  should  keep  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  wood 
required  for  the  two  following  crops.  This  method 
of  pruning  was  introduced  to  reduce  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  black  scale,  which  does  not  thrive  so  well 
in  strong  sunlight.  This  pest  threatened  at  one 
time  to  destroy  the  profitability  of  the  industry  and 
resisted  all  but  the  strongest  washes.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  the  rhizobius,  which  preys  upon  the 
scale,  many  orchards  in  the  coast  region  have  be- 
come quite  free  from  the  pest,  so  now  the  scale  is  a 
less  serious  nuisance  to  the  industry.  From  what  I 
can  learn,  this  insect  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  this  neighborhood,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
members  of  the  Grange  and  growers  in  this  vicinity 
who  are  interested  in  olives  would  meet  some  time  in 
the  near  future  and  endeavor  to  introduce  it  into  the 
orchards  of  this  valley. 

Bloom  and  Bearing. — In  this  locality  the  olive 
blooms  the  latter  part  of  May,  so  the  danger  of  frost 
and  bad  weather  does  not  interfere  with  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  Although  we  have  no  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nevertheless  one 
cannot  count  on  a  crop  every  year.  Some  years  they 
bloom  very  heavily,  but  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son they  fail  to  set.  Is  it  a  rule  that  the  olive  has  a 
crop  only  every  other  year,  or  is  it  due  to  some  cli- 
matic conditions  ?  We  would  like  to  be  informed  on 
this  subject  by  any  one  present  and  have  it  fully 
brought  out  in  the  discussion.  [Bearing can  be  regu- 
lated somewhat  by  regular  pruning.] 

Fruit. — With  us  the  Mission  begins  to  ripen  abuut 


the  20th  of  November  aud  continues  to  do  so  until 
the  middle  of  January.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
picked  the  latter  part  of  December.  You  thus  see 
that  the  ripening  of  the  Mission  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable period,  which  gives  more  time  in  which  to 
gather  the  crop,  so  that  a  large  force  of  men  is  not 
required  to  harvest  it. 

Pickling.—  We  have  so  far  pickled  all  our  olives. 
When  picking  olives  for  pickling,  great  care  has  to 
be  used  so  as  not  to  bruise  them  the  least  bit,  as  a 
small  puncture  or  bruise  will  in  time  show  on  them 
and  thereby  spoil  their  keeping  qualities.  A  defect- 
ive olive  in  a  keg  will  soon  spoil  tbe  rest.  The  gen- 
eral manner  of  picking  olives  for  pickling  is  to  have 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  bucket  to  act  as  a 
cushion  to  keep  the  olives  from  pressing  on  each 
other  and  to  break  the  fall  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
bucket. 

The  olives,  after  being  picked,  are  put  into  a  shal- 
low vat  containing  fresh  water.  They  are  left  in 
this  fresh  water  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
putting  into  a  lye  solution.  The  object  of  putting 
them  in  a  lye  solution  is  to  free  the  flesh  from  the  pit 
and  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  bitterness. 
They  are  left  in  the  solution  for  four  hours,  after 
which  they  are  drawn  off  and  put  into  fresh  water, 
which  is  changed  daily  until  all  bitterness  has  been 
entirely  extracted.  They  are  then  put  into  brine. 
Great  care  has  to  be  used  in  the  pickling  process, 
for  if  left  too  long  in  the  lye  solution  at  a  time,  there 
is  great  danger  of  spoiling  them.  In  pickling  tbe 
olive  we  have  tried  to  follow  along  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Lelong's  formula.  We  have  found  that,  to  make  a 
perfect  pickle,  requires  great  care,  time  and  pa- 
tience from  the  time  of  picking  until  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market. 

Marketing. — The  marketing  of  the  olive  is  attended 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  are  met  with  in  the  sale 
of  other  fruits.  A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been 
done  by  some  growers  trying  to  force  their  product 
upon  the  market  before  it  has  been  properly  cured. 
The  olive  as  a  food  is  coming  into  more  general  use, 
and  in  the  last  few  years  the  industry  has  wonder- 
fully increased  and  therefore  competition  is  greater, 
thus  necessitating  the  placing  of  a  more  perfect 
pickle  upon  the  market.  The  introduction  of  cotton- 
seed oil  as  an  adulterant  has  retarded  the  general 
use  of  pure  olive  oil.  This  the  growers  have  tried 
to  overcome  through  the  passage  of  pure  food  laws. 
Still,  all  things  considered,  the  olive  is  as  profitable 
a  tree  as  any  of  our  orchard  trees,  and  in  conclusion 
I  will  say  that  in  the  future  the  olive  will  do  its  share 
of  restoring  to  us  the  lost  confidence  in  the  fruit 
business  which  the  last  few  years  of  frost  and  hard 
times  have  so  terribly  shattered.  At  least,  let  us 
hope  so. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Homeopathic  Account  of  flilk  Fever. 


To  the  Editor: — In  re  your  article  of  current 
week,  "A  Clear  Account  of  Milk  Fever,"  I  would 
like  to  present  to  your  readers  a  clear  account  of 
homeopathic  treatment  of  this  puerperal  trouble. 
You  must  acknowledge  that  what  I  have  to  say  has 
the  stamp  of  practical  every-day  value  to  the  ones 
most  interested,  viz.,  the  farmers,  and  less  so  to  the 
pathologists,  who  hunt  for  cause  instead  of  cure. 
What  the  farmer  wants  and  demands  is,  then, 
"How  shall  we  cure?"  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  article  mentioned  is  the  contradictory  na- 
ture of  the  theories,  with  its  consequent  inutility. 
Homeopathy  as  used  to-day  for  man  and  beast  is  the 
same  as  100  years  ago.  The  law,  Nature's  law,  is 
incontrovertible,  and  so  very  simple  that  every 
farmer  may  be  his  own  veterinary,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly fortunate  for  95%  of  them,  because  these  95% 
are  not  within  reach  of  veterinarians. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  this  law 
of  cure,  viz.,  homeopathy,  I  will  say  that  should  any- 
one administer  physiological  doses  either  to  them- 
selves or  their  animals,  they  would  cause  certain 
clearly  defined  pathological  symptoms.  Now,  then  ! 
Let  similar  pathological  pictures  be  present  in  them- 
selves, cows,  horses  or  dogs,  caused  by  natural  dis- 
turbance of  functions  and  bodily  forces,  then  they 
have  but  to  match  the  symptoms  in  the  sick  with  the 
symptoms  simply  and  amply  arranged  in  all  our  ho- 
meopathic materia  medicas  and  give  that  remedy 
best  matching  the  diseased  picture.  In  human  be- 
ings this  matching  is  made  much  more  difficult  than 
when  treating  animals,  as  there  has  always  to  be 
taken  into  account  any  underlying  hereditary  ten- 
dencies, which  have  a  modifying  effect  on  some  drug 
actions.  The  dose  must  always  be  sub-physiological 
— that  is,  it  must  be  so  weak  a  dose  that  it  will  not 
aggravate  any  symptoms,  and  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  sickness  the  system  is  highly 
sensitive  to  even  minute  doses,  on  account  of  the 
weakened  power  of  natural  vital  resistance.  It 
must  not  be  understood  here  that  we  homeopaths 
neglect  to  use  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  when 
necessary,  such  as  in  stoppage  of  bowels,  etc.,  as  we 
have  been  accused  of. 

Authorities  Cited. — I  have  been  closely  intimate 
with  animal  life  for  twenty-one  years  and  have  seen 


countless  cases  of  homeopathic  aid  to  animals,  and  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  Sutcliffe  Hurndall  of 
London,  Eng.,  who,  let  me  impress  upon  you,  is  the 
president  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
of  England,  showing  his  standing  and  therefore  tbe 
value  of  his  opinions — vide  his  work,  "Veterinary 
Homeopathy,"  published  by  Boericke  &  Tafel,  Phila., 
U.  S.  A. 

Tbe  following  indications  are  taken  from  "  Harn- 
dall's  Veterinary  Homeopathy,"  "  Dr.  Guentber's 
Homeo.  Veterinary"  (7th  German  Ed.),  "  Rush  Vet. 
Surgeon,"  "Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke's  Prescriber,"  "Dr. 
Ruddock's  Family  Doctor,"  "Doctor  Dewey's  Thera- 
peutics," "  Dr.  Gentry's  Concordance  Repertory  of 
Materia  Medica  "  (six  vols.),  "Allen's  Encyclopedia 
of  Mat.  Medica"  (ten  vols.).  The  indications  are 
similar  in  works  on  the  human  and  animal  kingdoms, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  that  naturally 
arises  between  man  and  beast  and  their  environ- 
ments. 

I  believe  the  average  fatality  of  cases  runs  about 
55%  under  ordinary  treatment.  I  have  no  published 
statistics  on  Homeopathic  returns,  but  have  heard 
individual  practioners  report  from  10%  to  14%  fatal- 
ities, and  many  of  their  cases  had  been  given  up  be- 
fore they  were  offered  to  Homeopathic  treatment, 
therefore  in  extremis. 

TREATMENT  OK  PUEI'ERAL    OR    MILK    FEVER  IN  COWS, 
MARES,  ETC. 

Aconite:  Symptoms. — The  first  indication  that 
something  is  wrong  will  be  the  harsh  staring  coat, 
followed  by  restless  behavior;  then  chill,  shown  first 
by  cold  extremities  and  horns.  In  a  few  hours  to 
perhaps  a  day  comes  on  fever,  with  strong  pulse; 
respiration  more  frequent,  shivering  fits,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, increased  thirst,  bowels  irregular,  with  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  less  urine  and  of  high  color. 

Treatment. — Give  aconite  (mother  tincture),  five 
drops  in  two  drams  of  water.  Always  use  warm 
water  and  squirt  in  the  mouth  with  small  rubber 
syringes,  which  should  be  taken  apart  and  boiled  or 
use  different  ones  for  different  medicines.  It  is  not 
enough  for  animal  to  spit  out.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes absorb  it  much  better  than  if  mixed  with  con- 
tents of  a  disordered  stomach  and  even  its  natural 
acid.  A  dose  one  hour  apart  for  three  doses,  after 
which  give  aconite  3x  (third  decimal  dilution),  ten 
drops,  in  water  as  before,  every  four  hours.  Use 
rectal  thermometer  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  fever  abates  lessen  the  frequency 
of  medicine.  This  drug  alone,  if  commenced  soon 
enough,  will  often  overcome  an  attack,  or  modify  it. 
Hence  the  importance  of  quick  diagnosis  and  action. 
Of  course  the  drugs  ought  to  be  on  hand. 

Baptisia  (mother  tincture). — Should  the  fever  have 
got  too  great  a  bold  with  evident  blood  deteriora- 
tion, then  substitute  baptisia  in  like  manner. 

Mercurius  Corrosivus  6x. — Should  there  be  excessive 
tenderness,  distention,  bloody  or  slimy  evacuations, 
give  Merc.  Cor.  6x,  five-grain  doses  (sixth  decimal 
trituration),  a  powder,  dry,  on  the  tongue,  same  fre- 
quency as  above.  [N.  B. — This  must  not  be  used 
stronger  than  indicated,  as  in  its  crude  state  it  is 
very  poisonous.  It  can  be  alternated  with  baptisia 
or  other  remedy,  dividing  the  time  between  doses, 
if  both  are  indicated.] 

Belladonna  8x. — Where  the  fever  seems  to  go  to 
the  brain,  staring  or  distended  pupils,  great  rest- 
lessness of  head,  tossing  of  head  and  glistening  eyes, 
or  wild  and  red,  foaming  at  mouth,  udder  swollen, 
hot  and  tender,  belladonna  3x  (third  decimal  dilu- 
tion) every  one  or  two  hours,  lengthening  time  of 
dose  at  once  on  improvement;  can  be  given  alter- 
nately with  aconite.  There  is  more  danger  of  giv- 
ing too  much  of  all  medicines  than  too  little.  Dose 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  3x  dilution. 

Opium  6x  is  indicated  when  there  is  loss  of  feel- 
ing, eyes  staring  or  dull  and  half  closed,  deep,  heavy 
breathing.  Dose  :  opium  3]  or  6x  (third  or  sixth 
decimal  solution)  five  to  ten  drops  hourly  for  three 
doses,  then  from  two  to  four  hours  apart.  Judge 
the  case  and  amelioration.  Did  I  hear  you  say  that 
this  must  surely  be  a  mistake,  that  it  would  only  in- 
crease the  trouble  ?  It  is  all  right.  Please  notice 
the  dose  is  sub-physiological.  All  I  would  say  here 
is  that  if  you  buy  what  you  intend  shall  be  a  decimal 
or  even  pure  strength  of  homeopathic  drugs,  which 
in  vegetable  life  are  all  made  from  the  living  plants, 
and  so  have  a  plant  force  within  them,  you  must  get 
them  at  a  reliable  homeopathic  drug  store  and  none 
other.  The  decimal  graduations  must  be  exact  and 
all  drugs  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible,  and 
away  from  the  odors  of  camphor,  tobacco,  etc.  To 
have  them  of  prime  value  one  must  be  very  careful 
to  keep  them  clean  and  separate. 

Nnx  Vomica. — If  the  animal  somewhat  recovers, 
but  there  remains  weakness  of  the  hind  part,  and 
perhaps  constipation,  dose  :  nux  vomica  2x  or  3x 
(third  or  second  decimal  solution) ;  dose  as  for  aco- 
nite. 

Arsenicum  Album  8x. — Should  the  case  be  near  to 
death,  with  cold  breath,  cold  extremities,  cold  sweat, 
great  muscular  and  arterial  weakness,  restlessness, 
stinking  evacuations,  the  arsenical  album  3x  (third 
decimal) ;  dose  as  for  aconite  or  oftener.  Great 
prostration  the  keynote  here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  attempted 
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to  add  a  theory  of  the  cause.  What  matters  it 
whether  it  be  "colostrum  of  the  mammary  gland 
or  that  the  blood  supply  is  thrown  back  to  the  sys- 
tem after  partruition,"  if  we  know  how  to  cure  the 
symptoms  as  they  appear  ?  I  think  the  farmers 
will  thank  us  for  the  remedies  rather  than  the  the- 
ories. 

Caked  Udder. — There  is  one  trouble  very  akin  to 
this,  and  it  is  mastitis,  or  caked  udder.  The  two 
most  serviceable  remedies  for  caked  udder  are  Phy- 
tolacca decandra  (the  pokeroot  of  the  United  States) 
and  bryonia  alba.  Phytolacca  lx  is  the  best  all- 
round  remedy.  The  udder  is  very  hard  and  the  teats 
are  painful  and  sensitive  to  manipulation.  This, 
with  belladonna,  will  often  cure  after  the  udder  has 
commenced  to  suppurate.  Bryonia  alba  2x  (second 
decimal  solution)  when  parts  are  very  hard  and 
stony  and  lumpy,  extremely  hot,  very  painful,  great 
thirst,  constipation,  the  feces  being  dry  and  burnt 
looking  ;  moving  about  aggravates  the  pain.  Doses 
as  for  aconite,  but  of  strength  indicated. 

Silica  6x  (sixth  decimal  trituration),  ten  grains, 
dry,  on  tongue  night  and  morning,  when  suppura- 
tion is  advanced  and  matter  is  discharging  from 
ulcers.    Fomentations,  of  course,  are  in  order. 

In  puerperal  fever  if  discharge  from  vagina  is  very 
offensive,  under  asceptic  and  antiseptic  conditions, 
such  as  boiled  syringe  and  scrubbed  hands,  you  may 
syringe  the  vagina  with  warm  water,  which  has  been 
previously  boiled,  using  an  absolutely  clean  vessel  to 
hold  it,  in  which  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  have 
been  dropped.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  take  all 
these  precautions  don't  inject  anything. 

Trusting  that  these  aids  to  combat  puerperal 
fever  may  help  some  outlying  rancher  (among  whom 
I  may  be  numbered  to  a  certain  extent),  I  wish  to 
proclaim  the  wonderful  simplicitv  and  power  of 
homeopathy.  E.  Petrie-Hoyle. 

El  Toro  and  San  Francisco. 


For  Milk  Fever. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  lately  a  few  articles 
in  your  paper  on  milk  fever  in  cows.  While  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  diagnosis  of  this  scourge  is  cor- 
rectly put,  I  must  disagree  with  the  means  of  cure. 
In  the  last  article  it  is  said  to  be  beneficial  to  give 
medicine  when  the  animal  is  down  with  the  fever. 
That  is  where  nine  out  of  ten  cows  are  killed.  The 
intestines  being  paralyzed,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  medicine  to  act  as  desired  and  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  simply  poisons  the  animal.  The  treat- 
ment is  simple  if  taken  in  time  :  Cold  water  or  ice 
to  the  head  and  blister  the  back — a  quick  blister, 
such  as  mustard.  This  gets  the  blood  vessels  to 
work  on  the  skin,  and  that  relieves  the  congestion  in- 
side, which  saves  the  animal.  When  her  tempera- 
ture gets  normal,  then  give  her  medicine  which  acts 
on  the  bowels,  etc.,  but  do  not  give  aperients  when 
the  fever  is  on.  Muskerry. 

Redding. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Ensilage  Feeding. 


By  W.  D.  Hocx  of  Petaluma  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Seba.stopol. 

Years  ago,  when  dairying  was  in  its  infancy  in 
California,  the  idea  of  feeding  dairy  cows  was  un- 
heard of.  Our  pastures  were  new  and  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  could  be  seen  on  every 
hill  and  in  every  valley  of  our  country.  Our  cattle 
were  as  sleek  and  fat  as  if  they  were  put  in  condi- 
tion for  the  butcher's  knife.  The  dairymen  of  that 
day  had  nothing  to  do  but  build  a  dairy  house  with  a 
corral  around  it,  milk  his  cows,  set  the  milk  in  pans, 
churn  every  two  days,  and  sell  his  butter  at  a  price 
ranging  from  20  to  50  cents  a  pound,  with  a  small 
amount  of  labor  and  expense,  and  getting  in  return 
a  very  handsome  profit  from  his  cows. 

These  conditions  continued  for  several  years,  and 
then  our  pastures  began  to  weaken.  The  crops  grew 
smaller,  the  milk  season  to  shorten,  and  consequently 
the  profits  to  grow  less.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  find  some  remedy  for  this;  that  is,  cheap  feed 
that  would  make  up  for  the  lack  of  grass  and  would 
give  the  best  results  for  the  money  expended;  and 
besides  a  different  condition  of  things  confronted  us, 
in  the  large  shipments  of  butter  that  were  arriving 
in  our  market  from  the  East.  This  butter,  or  a 
great  portion  of  it,  was  made  in  large  creameries 
supplied  with  milk  from  the  different  dairies  near  by. 
These  dairymen  perhaps  had  had  the  same  expe- 
rience that  we  have  just  gone  through,  and  to  them 
belong  the  credit  of  building  the  first  silos  in  the 
United  States,  and  being  thus  prepared  they  could 
make  butter  cheaper  than  we  could. 

First  Effort  at  Feeding. — Before  the  use  of  silos 
with  us  some  dairymen  tried  beets  and  carrots,  some 
tried  ground  feed  and  hay  and  others  tried  corn — 
that  is,  green  corn.  My  own  experience  was  with 
beets,  ground  feed,  and  hay  and  green  corn.  With 
none  of  these  did  I  get  satisfactory  results.  The 
beets  were  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  requiring  so 


much  labor  to  have  them  ready  for  use,  and  besides 
the  milk  from  them  was  very  poor.  The  ground  feed 
and  hay  were  very  expensive;  the  green  corn  not 
satisfactory  unless  fed  with  a  large  ration  of  grain. 
Green  corn  if  fed  alone  tends  to  make  cows  poor,  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  appetite  for  any  other 
food. 

Introduction  of  the  Silo. — One  of  our  prominent 
dairymen  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  built  a  silo 
and  began  feeding  the  first  ensilage  that  was  fed  in 
our  country.  At  first  he  was  laughed  at,  and  told 
that  he  could  not  make  good  butter;  that  any  good 
judge  of  butter  could  detect  a  flavor  that  would  in- 
jure the  sale  of  it;  that  he  could  take  the  same  land 
that  he  grew  his  corn  on  and  produce  more  feed  and 
at  a  less  expense,  but  he  stuck  to  his  ensilage  and 
kept  building  more  silos  as  his  herd  increased,  until 
at  present  he  has  a  capacity  for  250  or  300  tons  of 
ensilage.  This  persistent  feeding  of  ensilage  by  him 
induced  others  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  see  if 
there  was  not  more  in  it  than  they  thought  at  first, 
and  the  result  is  we  have  nearly  forty  silos  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  with  a  prospect  of  more  next 
year. 

Silage. — I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  found  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  grass — not  by  any  means — for  if 
any  one  tells  you  that  it  is  as  good  as  grass  you  can 
set  it  down  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  but  I  do  claim  that  it  is  a  good  cheap  feed, 
and  fed  with  other  feeds  goes  to  make  a  very  good 
substitute  for  green  feed.  Cows  give  a  very 
good  flow  of  milk  and  besides  thriving  well  and  if 
properly  handled  will  come  out  fat  after  being  fed 
several  months.  The  past  year  has  been  my  first 
experience  with  ensilage.  I  have  two  silos  holding 
about  185  tons.  In  the  year  1897,  when  we  had  one 
of  the  best  seasons  for  grass,  my  cows  averaged  3500 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  In  the  year  of  1898,  when 
fed  ensilage,  they  averaged  4200  pounds,  a  gain  of 
700  pounds  per  cow  and  the  grass  season  was  at 
least  one  month  short. 

Feeding  Ensilage. — It  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
cow.  Jerseys  do  not  require  as  much  as  Holsteins 
or  Durhams.  I  would  say  for  Jerseys  25  to  35  pounds 
per  day  and  for  the  others  35  to  40  pounds  per  day. 
As  to  the  feeds  that  go  to  make  up  a  ration  for  a 
cow,  Prof.  Jaffa  has  made  out  one  that  I  find  gives 
very  good  satisfaction  and  that  is  30  to  40  pounds  of 
ensilage,  7  pounds  bran,  5  pounds  middlings,  1£ 
pounds  cottonseed  meal. 

Producing  Ensilage. — This  is  something  that  has 
been  experimented  on,  and  it  is  found  that  the  best 
plan  for  planting  is  in  hills  3  feet  apart  each  way,  so 
that  in  weedy  ground  it  can  be  cultivated  both  ways 
to  save  labor.  The  yield  differs  according  to  the  soil, 
running  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre. 

I  have  made  a  close  calculation  on  what  ensilage 
costs  to  raise,  including  tilling  the  soil  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  and  I  find  that  land  producing  ten  tons 
per  acre  yields  silage  at  $1  per  ton,  and  twelve  tons 
per  acre  90  cents,  and  the  greater  the  yield  the  less 
the  cost. 

Cost  of  a  Silo. — The  cost  of  a  silo  depends  some  on 
the  size  and  quality.  A  large  one  can  be  built  for 
less  money  per  ton  than  a  small  one.  The  last  one 
that  I  built,  which  will  hold  about  eighty-five  tons, 
cost  me  $40.50  without  the  labor,  as  I  built  it  my- 
self. With  labor  it  would  have  been  about  $12  more. 
This  does  not  include  covering,  as  my  silos  are  inside 
my  barn. 

Time  and  Method  of  Siloing. — An  ordinary  season, 
corn  is  planted  about  the  1st  of  May  and  will  ripen 
about  the  1st  of  October.  Sometimes  it  is  a  week 
earlier  and  other  years  a  week  later.  After  the 
corn  is  cut  and  put  in  the  siio  it  changes  its  appear- 
ance from  a  green  color  to  that  of  Autumn  leaves; 
also  it  has  a  very  distinctive  smell.  Cattle  seem  to 
like  the  taste  of  ensilage  as  soon  as  put  before  them. 
I  have  some  calves  from  last  year's  raising  that  I 
fed  some  to  a  few  weeks  ago  and  they  ate  it  like  old 
cows. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  any  one  in- 
tending to  build  a  silo  would  profit  by  going  in  per- 
son and  seeing  for  themselves  the  results  of  silos. 
The  feeding  of  ensilage  is  like  any  other  feed.  It  can 
be  feed  too  much,  as  like  very  rank  grass  in  the 
spring,  if  fed  in  too  large  quantities  you  can  de- 
tect a  flavor,  but  when  fed  in  proper  quantities  makes 
a  good  and  economical  feed  for  cattle. 


FORESTRY. 


Hardy  Species  of  Eucalyptus. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  J.  H.  Barber  of  University 
Experiment  Station,  at  Paso  Koules. 

The  almost  universal  demand  in  California  for 
rapid-growing  trees  for  shade,  shelter  and  firewood 
has  been  met  in  great  measure  by  the  planting  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  the  Tasmanian  blue  gum,  per- 
haps the  most  rapid  growing  of  all  large  trees,  and 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses  and  conditions.  But  the 
use  of  the  blue  gum  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  frost.  It  withstands  light  frosts  suc- 
cessfully, but  must  be  regarded  as  unsafe  to  plant  in 


localities  where  the  winter  temperature  falls,  even 
occasionally,  as  low  as  20°  Fahrenheit. 

Fortunately,  the  degree  of  frost  resistance  pos- 
sessed by  the  blue  gum  is  far  from  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  the  great  eucalyptus  family  in  this 
direction.  There  are  a  number  of  species  of  eucalyp- 
tus, some  of  them  almost  as  fast  growing  as  the  blue 
gum,  which  will  endure  much  more  cold.  Several  of 
these  hardy  eucalypts  have  been  introduced  into  this 
State,  but  are  not  as  generally  known  as  they 
should  be. 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  one  of  these,  has  a  record  of 
seven  years'  growth  at  the  Santa  Monica  Forestry 
Experiment  Station  nearly  equaling  that  of  E.  globu- 
lus, which  it  exceeded  in  height,  though  less  in  girth. 
Both  were  grown  on  light,  gravelly  soil  without  irri- 
gation. E.  Gunnii,  at  its  best,  cannot  be  called  a 
handsome  tree.  Usually  bare  of  branches  for  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  it  then  throws  out  at  in- 
tervals long,  sprawling  limbs,  which  give  it  an  awk- 
ward, ungainly  appearance,  and  are  prone  to  break 
off  in  high  winds.  Its  utility  in  this  State  would  be 
chiefly  for  the  rapid  production  of  good  fuel  in  local- 
ities too  cold  for  the  blue  gum. 

E.  polyanthema  is  a  very  different  tree — in  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  eucalypts.  Of 
moderately  rapid  growth — at  Santa  Monica  about 
three-fourths  as  fast  as  the  blue  gum  under  same  con- 
ditions— it  is  a  tree  of  erect  habit,  well  branched, 
with  abundant,  heavy  foliage  of  a  bluish  green  or 
gray  color.  The  flowers  are  a  feature  of  the  tree. 
Though  small  individually,  they  are  very  numerous, 
as  the  name  polyanthema  (many-flowered)  indicates, 
and  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets.  The  blooming  season  extends  from  Jan- 
uary to  March,  inclusive,  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  December  to  April.  For  a  large  portion  of  this 
period  the  tree  is  completely  covered  with  the  honey- 
scented  blossoms,  which  are  not  only  very  ornate, 
but  are  most  attractive  to  bees  and  yield  much  honey. 
I  know  of  no  tree  that  better  merits  planting  as  an 
avenue  tree  wherever  it  will  succeed.  As  it  braves 
the  winters  in  England,  where  E.  globulus  cannot  be 
kept  outdoors,  it  should  do  well  in  most  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   Its  timber  is  of  excellent  quality. 

E.  amygdalina,  the  giant  of  the  genus,  said  to  reach 
in  its  native  forests  a  height  exceeding  even  that  of 
our  noble  sequoias,  has  a  reputation, for  comparative 
hardiness  which  is  supported  by  its  growth  at  the 
Chico  Forestry  Station  in  this  State,  and  at  various 
points  in  Europe.  Its  record  for  size  is  not  sustained 
by  Californian  experience  with  the  species.  Here  it 
has  not  made  as  large  a  tree  as  the  blue  gum,  nor 
has  it  grown  as  fast.  Nevertheless  the  typical  form 
of  E.  amygdalina  is  a  useful  shade  and  timber  tree, 
withstanding  frosts  to  which  many  eucalypts,  includ- 
ing E.  globulus,  succumb. 

E.  pauciflora  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  eucalypts, 
but  it  requires  a  moist  soil  for  its  best  development. 
However,  it  has  made  a  fair  growth  on  dry  soil  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  seems  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  toleration.  It  yields  a  fair  timber,  and 
would  probably  make  good  fuel. 

E.  viminalis  has  been  rather  largely  planted  in 
parts  of  California  under  the  name  of  "  red  gum,"  a 
title  more  properly  belonging  to  E.  rostrata,  a  much 
superior  tree  in  many  respects,  but  less  resistant  to 
cold.  The  wood  of  E.  viminalis  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  blue  gum,  but  it  is  not  to  be  despised  in  regions 
where  fuel  is  scarce.  The  dark,  drooping  foliage 
gives  it  a  distinctive  appearance,  considered  by  some 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  E.  globulus.  Its  greater 
frost  resistance  recommends  it  for  use  as  a  shade  and 
shelter  tree  where  the  blue  gum  fails.  In  rapidity  of 
growth  it  is  a  close  second  to  the  blue  gum,  but 
seems  somewhat  more  sensitive  to  drouth.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  alkali  soils. 

E.  umigera,  a  handsome  species  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  State  University,  has  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years,  not  only  in  England,  at  the 
Kew  Gardens,  but  also  in  the  colder  climate  of  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  has  proven  in  Great  Britain 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  eucalyptus  species  tested 
there,  and  probably  few  places  in  California  are  too 
cold  for  it.  Its  growth  at  Santa  Monica  has  been 
good  so  far,  though  it  is  too  soon  for  much  to  be  said 
about  it  as  yet. 

E.  citriodora,  the  "lemon-scented  gum,"  is  a  tree 
to  which  the  terms  grace  and  elegance  seem  particu- 
larly appropriate.  Tall-growing,  but  rather  slender, 
its  smooth  bark  is  beautifully  colored  in  gray  and 
lavender  tints.  The  drooping  branches,  long  slim 
branchlets  and  slender  leaves,  when,  stirred  by  the 
wind  and  draping  chastely  the  graceful  form  of  the 
tree,  produce  an  effect  suggesting  vividly  the  image 
of  the  hardy  Godiva  as,  clad  only  in  the  glorious  rai- 
ment of  her  hair,  she  rode  forth  through  Coventry  on 
her  errand  of  mercy.  The  leaves  are  exquisitely 
lemon-scented  and  retain  their  fragrance  for  some 
time  when  dried.  E.  citriodora  has  proven  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Oakland,  where  there  is,  or  was  a  year 
or  two  ago,  a  fine  specimen  on  the  old  Mosswood 
place.  It  deserves  trial  wherever  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  ornamental  tree  is  desired.  It  also  furnishes 
an  excellent  timber. 

A  Shrubby  Eucalypt.—  This  list  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  E.  alpina,  a  dwarf  species  of 
shrubby  habit,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  native 
on  snow-capped,  alpine  heights  in  Australia.    Of  lit- 
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tie  economic  value,  except  for  bee  pasturage  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  when  it  blooms  freely,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  species,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  tree  collections.  It  makes  a  good,  spread- 
ing, small  tree  for  the  home  grounds. 
Paso  Robles,  Ca).,  Feb.  5,  1899.   


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Cora  E.  D.  Gaob  at  the  Elk  Grove 
Farmers'  Institute,  sent  for  publication  at  our  request. 

I  believe,  from  observation  and  practical  experi- 
ence, that  no  branch  of  farming  pays  as  well,  for  the 
labor  and  capital  invested,  as  poultry  raising,  if  con- 
ducted with  ordinary  intelligence  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son every  farmer  should  keep  all  the  fowls  he  can 
feed  and  care  for — say  from  200  upwards.  Neither 
frost  nor  drouth  nor  flood  affects  their  income  ;  it  is 
as  sure  as  the  morning  sunrise,  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for,  and  if  you  don't  believe  said  income  to  be 
a  great  help  to  the  farming  business  in  such  years  as 
the  one  just  past,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  try  it  and  see. 
I  presume  you  have  all  heard  of  the  farmer's  wife 
who  took  a  basket  of  eggs  on  her  arm  to  the  store, 
and  obtained  more  money  for  them  than  her  husband 
did  for  a  two-horse  load  of  hay.  If  it  is  not  a  true 
story,  it  illustrates  the  point. 

Time  to  Begin.— The  time  to  do  effective  work  in 
the  line  of  getting  winter  eggs  is  surely  now  ;  but  it 
is  for  next  winter's  results  we  should  be  planning. 

The  setting  hens  should  be  removed  to  a  house  for 
the  purpose,  never  putting  more  than  four  in  the 
same  apartment.  A  box  about  14  inches  square,  or 
nail  keg  sawed  in  two,  with  about  4  inches  of  moist 
earth  in  the  bottom,  with  straw  and  chaff  above, 
makes  a  good  nest.  The  object  of  the  moist  earth  is 
twofold.  Primarily,  the  moisture  is  necessary  for 
successful  incubation  ;  secondarily,  the  earth  pre- 
vents too  much  cold  air  reaching  the  eggs  from 
below. 

If  the  hen  is  dusted  with  Persian  insect  powder 
when  set,  and  twice  during  the  incubating  period, 
when  the  chicks  are  removed  from  the  nest  they  will 
be  absolutely  free  from  insects. 

To  make  poultry  profitable  the  chicks  should  be 
grown  for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  hatched  principally  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March,  as  they  will  attain 
maturity  and  be  laying  during  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter months,  when  eggs  command  a  high  price  in  the 
market. 

Rearing  Chicks. — Women  seem  better  adapted 
than  men  to  the  raising  of  little  chicks.  A  promi- 
nent educator  once  said,  in  answer  to  the  query, 
"What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  ?  "  repetition  was  a  potent 
factor.  "The  next  important  ?  "  was  asked.  "  Repe- 
tition "  was  answered.  "The  third  in  importance  ?  " 
"Repetition — first,  last  and  all  the  time,"  replied 
the  professor.  An  so,  in  rearing  chicks,  were  I 
asked  the  first,  second  and  third  most  important 
items,  I  would  answer,  "Attending  to  details — first, 
last  and  all  the  time."  And  women  seem  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  attending  to  details. 

Everything  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
fresh,  cool  drinking  water  should  be  given  and  the 
chicks  fed  regularly.  Their  first  feed  should  be 
given  when  they  are  twenty-four  hours  old  ;  and  we 
find  bread  crumbed  up  fine  and  dry  to  be  the  best 
feed.  We  have  found,  after  about  three  days, 
cracked  wheat  fed  four  times  a  day  to  be  the  best 
steady  diet,  to  be  varied  by  scraps  from  the 
table,  etc. 

The  coops  should  be  placed  in  a  patch  of  clover  or 
alfalfa,  away  from  the  large  fowls,  where  the  morn- 
ing sun  will  reach  them,  and  a  pile  of  gravel  should 
be  placed  near  each  coop.  If  you  have  never  ob- 
served them,  you  will  be  surprised  how  greedily  they 
eat  it. 

Feeding. — Do  not  overfeed.  More  little  chicks  are 
killed  annually  by  overfeeding  than  in  all  other  ways 
combined.  Feeding  at  sunrise,  at  sunset,  and  twice 
in  the  intervening  time,  no  more  than  they  will  eat 
up  at  each  coop  in  five  minutes,  we  find  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Care. — Another  important  thing  is  to  remove 
them  from  their  coops  to  their  permanent  homes  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  nearly  as  soon  as  fully 
feathered  out,  thus  preventing  roup,  smothering 
and  the  dangers  of  midnight  raids. 

When  the  chicks  are  four  months  old  they  may 
safely  be  turned  over  to  the  general  flock  to  receive 
their  warm  feed  of  meat,  milk  and  bran  in  the  morn- 
ing, alternating  wheat  and  corn  at  night  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  sooner  we  see  that  all  of  this  work  is  like  an 
endless  chain,  and  that  not  a  single  link  must  be 
missing,  the  sooner  shall  we  meet  with  success  gen- 
erally, rather  than  as  now,  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  Breeds. — Of  the  breeds  to  be  kept,  the  Minor- 
cas  and  Leghorns  are  non-setters  and  the  very  best 
layers,  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks  can  not  be  excelled 
for  setters  and  mothers,  besides  being  good  winter 
layers  and  fine  table  fowls. 

Cost  and  Returns — By  actual  weight  and  estimate 
we  have  found  that  100  fowls  can  be  properly  fed  for 


20  cents  per  day,  and  for  a  year  $75  covers  all  ex- 
penses for  shells,  bones  and  feed.  The  sales  from 
100  Miuorca  or  Leghorn  fowls  will  average  $175  per 
year,  leaving  you  a  net  profit  of  $100,  or  $1  per 
fowl,  or  130%  on  your  investment.  Throw  off  your 
30%  for  new  houses  or  fencing,  and  you  still  have 
100%  profit.  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  me  the 
figures  for  any  other  branch  of  farming  that  paid 
the  farmer  that  per  cent  last  year,  or  the  year  be- 
fore, or  ever.  I  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  labor, 
as  that  is  difficult  to  get  at  on  a  small  scale,  and 
farmers  have  to  throw  in  their  time,  mostly.  Nei- 
their  did  I  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  fowls, 
as  they  are  always  marketable  and  will  sell  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  as  much  as  you  paid  for  them. 

White  and  Brown  Eggs. — And  right  here  let  me 
say  much  has  been  written  about  the  quality  of  the 
white  and  brown-shelled  eggs.  A  scientific  investi- 
gation, to  ascertain  if  the  brown-shelled  eggs  were 
of  greater  value  as  a  food  than  the  white-shelled 
ones,  was  undertaken  last  year  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, at  the  request  of  the  California  State  Poultry 
Association.  After  weighing  and  measuring  the 
eggs  they  were  boiled  twenty  minutes,  weighed 
and  then  analyzed,  the  yolks  and  whites  being  sepa- 
rated and  treated  individually.  The  physical  anal- 
ysis includes  the  determination  of  the  weight, 
length,  width,  specific  gravity,  and  the  per  cent  of 
edible  portion  of  the  yolk  and  white.  The  chemical 
work  comprised  the  regular  food  analysis — that  is, 
the  ascertaining  of  the  contents  of  protein  or  flesh- 
forming  elements,  fat  or  fuel  part  of  the  food,  min- 
eral matter  and  moisture. 

After  this  exhaustive  examination  it  was  stated 
as  a  conclusion,  both  from  a  chemical  and  physical 
point  of  view,  "  that  there  are  practically  no  differ- 
ences, so  far  as  the  food  value  is  concerned,  between 
the  white-shelled  and  brown-shelled  eggs."  Yet  the 
market  seems  to  demand  white-shelled  eggs. 

Incubators. — I  have  written  of  chicks  reared  with 
hens  only,  and,  although  I  have  two  different  incu- 
bators and  run  them  every  season,  there  are  so 
many  things  about  their  management  that  I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  feel  very  diffident  about  telling  you 
how  little  I  do  know,  and  will  leave  them  for  some 
one  who  knows  all  about  them  to  instruct  us. 

Secrets  of  Success. — In  recapitulation  let  me  say: 
If  you  want  eggs  during  the  high  prices  you  must 
have  your  fowls  matured.  Therefore  you  must  have 
early  chickens.  Right  now  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  raise  them.  Powder  with  Persian  insect 
powder  ;  give  them  cool,  fresh,  clean  drinking  water, 
gravel,  green  food,  cracked  wheat,  exercise  and  uni- 
form comfort,  and  95%  of  the  chicks  will  mature  ; 
and  nature,  with  the  assistance  of  some  food,  will 
pile  up  the  bank  checks  before  you  faster  than  any 
other  one  branch  of  farming. 

Ostriches  in  Southern  California. 


Points  on  Plumes. — According  to  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Country  Life,  an  English  journal,  by  Ed- 
win Cawston,  of  the  South  Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm, 
"  the  value  of  a  plucking  from  a  bird  varies  consid- 
erably, according  to  the  price  of  raw  stock  in  Lon- 
don, but  from  £6  to  £10  a  year  would  be  near  the 
mark,  the  latter  amount  from  the  finest-plumaged 
male  birds.  The  next  process  is  that  of  sewing  to- 
gether two  or  three  feathers  of  like  texture,  size  and 
color,  so  as  to  form  a  heavy  plume.  This  having 
been  done,  and  the  plume  now  being  quite  straight 
and  flat,  it  is  steamed  to  give  it  that  graceful  bend 
which  is  half  its  beauty.  The  plume  is  then  ready 
for  the  curler,  who  is,  of  course,  an  expert;  the 
finest  feathers  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  natural 
curl  to  them,  and  when  fully  curled  artificially  will 
retain  their  curl  for  years,  and  look  well  for  a  long 
time.  The  inferior  grades  of  feathers  do  not  remain 
so  long  in  curl,  and  will  not  stand  recurling  so  well 
as  the  better-grade  feathers  will.  This  is  a  point 
often  lost  sight  of  by  ladies  when  purchasing,  and  a 
good  feather  is  a  much  more  profitable  purchase  in 
the  end  than  a  poorer  and  somewhat  cheaper  one. 
Having  now  finished  the  curling  of  our  plumes,  there 
remains  the  'bunching.'  The  single  plumes  are 
bunched  by  being  wired  together  in  threes,  a  large 
one  in  the  middle  and  smaller  ones  on  each  side, 
similar  to  the  well-known  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers. 
Of  course  several  kinds  of  plumes  are  sold  singly,  and 
are  classed  as  tips,  demi-plumes,  plumes  and  Ama- 
zons, the  latter  sometimes  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
length.  Very  lovely  shoulder  capes,  boas,  collars 
and  collarettes  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as 
parasols,  fans,  muffs,  etc.,  and  these  articles  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  when  made  from 
ostrich  feathers;  the  real  reason  is  that,  besides  be- 
ing very  beautiful  and  graceful,  the  ostrich  has  not 
to  be  killed  to  obtain  its  feathers.  I  am  sure  if  ladies 
stopped  to  think  a  moment  they  would  do  more  than 
they  are  now  doing  to  discourage  the  indiscriminate 
and  cruel  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brightly-plumaged  birds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
irrespective  of  nesting  time  or  anything  else.  Un- 
doubtedly the  ostrich  was  made  to  furnish  feathers, 
just  as  the  sheep  furnishes  wool;  and  putting  per- 
sonal pecuniary  interests  aside,  1  think  all  ladies 
should  encourage  and  support  by  practical  means 
the  efforts  of  those  kind-hearted  ladies,  including  our 
Princess,  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 


courage the  senseless  fashion  that  entails  so  much 
wanton  waste  and  cruel  destruction  of  bright  bird 
life. 

The  Pasadena  Farm. — "  A  few  years  ago  I  opened 
a  branch  farm  near  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  two 
of  the  most  beautifully  situated  cities  in  America. 
The  farm  has  now  become  one  of  the  famous  sights 
and  show  places  in  southern  California.  Here  is 
kept  a  troop  of  about  190  ostriches,  of  all  ages, 
ranging  from  baby  ostriches  a  few  days  old  to  the 
large,  full  grown  birds  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age. 
Tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  indeed, 
the  world,  have  here  seen  ostrich  life  in  all  stages — 
birds  nesting,  laying  and  hatching  —  and  I  have 
handed  a  lady  visitor  a  baby  bird  off  whose  back  I 
have  removed  a  portion  of  the  shell  from  which  it 
had  just  escaped.  As  before  stated,  the  ostrich  will 
attack  anything  large,  but  will  flee  from  a  small 
dog — the  smaller  the  dog,  the  larger  the  flee,  so  to 
speak.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  dog  is  safe 
from  a  kick,  being  too  low  down  to  be  reached  by 
the  bird's  foot;  the  height  at  which  they  strike  is 
from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground.  At  this  farm, 
South  Pasadena,  a  small,  thoroughbred  wolf  terrier 
named  Jerry  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
the  birds  morning  and  evening;  and  several  visitors 
have  often  asked  for  Jerry,  as  his  fame  has  spread 
all  over  this  vast  country.  I  know  of  few  more  won- 
derful and  beautiful  sights  than  that  of  a  troop  of 
these  beautiful  birds,  in  all  the  glory  of  their  mag- 
nificent plumage,  coming  at  full  speed  toward  one, 
their  wings  outspread  above  their  beautiful  bodies, 
their  heads  slightly  thrown  back,  and  covering  the 
ground  with  immense  strides  of  10  and  12  feet  each. 

THE  FIELD. 

About  Diversified  Farming. 

P.  C.  Little  read  the  following  interesting  paper 
before  the  Farmers'  Institute  recently  at  Hemet, 
Riverside  county,  on  diversified  farming  in  southern 
California  : 

Farming,  like  other  occupations,  has  its  risks,  and 
the  farmer  must  take  his  chances  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  people  believe — and  the  writer  several 
years  ago  entertained  the  same  delusion — that  al- 
most anybody  could  with  certainty  gain  a  living  and 
a  competency  by  engaging  in  agriculture.  But  this, 
like  other  delusions,  is  fast  fading  away,  and  it  is 
now  very  generally  conceded  that  the  successful 
farmer,  like  the  successful  man  in  every  other  walk 
of  life,  must  put  intelligence,  assiduous  industry  and 
rigid  economy  into  his  business.  As  before  men- 
tioned, there  is  an  element  of  hazard  in  any  kind  of 
farming,  inasmuch  as  the  seasons  and  the  markets 
are  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  uncertain.  The 
greater  the  diversity  of  the  crops  the  less  the  haz- 
ard, and  vice  versa.  He  who  adopts  a  single  crop 
increases  his  hazard.  True,  if  a  good  market  and  a 
good  season  coincide  for  a  special  crop,  the  fortu- 
nate owner  reaps  a  rich  reward  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  either  season  or  market  fail,  he  has  lost  all. 
Therefore  the  safer  plan  is  to  diversify  production, 
thereby  getting  some  kind  of  returns  each  year. 

I  submit,  however,  that  while  southern  California, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  capable  of  producing  as  great 
a  variety  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops  as, 
perhaps,  any  other  place  in  the  world,  still  condi- 
tions do  not  generally  exist  in  any  one  locality  that 
are  favorable  to  a  very  wide  range  of  production. 
But  notwithstanding  there  are  some  places,  by  rea- 
son of  soil  and  water,  that  are  adapted  to  growing 
almost  everything — and  every  person  thus  situated 
should  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities — it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  vast  area  of  dry  lands  in 
our  country  can  never  be  utilized  for  anything  but 
special  crops,  principally  for  growing  grain.  Then, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  watered  lands  are  already  set  to 
orchard,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  vast  home 
market  for  a  wide  range  of  farm  and  garden  crops, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  demand  for  beef  and  pork  and 
dairy  and  poultry  products. 

My  plan  would  be,  where  practicable,  to  keep 
about  one-fourth  of  the  farm  in  alfalfa,  rotating  this 
from  time  to  time  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  order 
to  help  keep  up  fertility.  Alfalfa,  aside  from  its 
being  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  grown,  is  a 
great  fertilizing  agent.  At  the  New  Jersey  station 
in  two  years  the  alfalfa  grown  on  one  acre  collected 
553  pounds  of  nitrogen,  98  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  586  pounds  of  potash,  valued  at  $124.  On  the 
alfalfa  ground  immense  crops  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown  for  the  market,  also  sugar  beets  and  other 
root  crops  for  the  cows  and  pigs.  A  small  piece  of 
ground  should  be  set  aside  for  small  fruits,  and  the 
family  vegetable  garden  should  be  made  a  special 
feature.  Whatever  land  remains  can  be  used  each 
year  for  some  market  crop,  selecting  something  to 
which  the  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  are  adapted. 
If  not  suited  to  growing  a  market  crop,  then  let 
some  kind  of  feed  be  grown  upon  it  for  the  stock. 
Keep  cows,  pigs  and  poultry,  take  care  of  the  ma- 
nure, let  all  the  work  be  thorough,  looking  after  all 
of  the  details,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  farm  can 
not  be  made  more  and  more  productive  each  year, 
and  the  farmer  more  and  more  prosperous. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno. 

Raisins  Cost  Too  Much. — Reedley  Expo- 
nent, Feb.  9 :  The  Lucerene  vineyard,  near 
Hanford,  controlling  nearly  1500  acres,  will 
this  season  sell  their  entire  crop  of  grapes  to 
a  winery.  They  claim  that,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  it  costs  too  much  to  dry  them. 

Inyo. 

Bee  Keepers'  Meeting.— Inyo  Independent, 
Feb.  8:  At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inyo  County  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
held  at  Bishop,  Jan.  25th,  the  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, T.  F.  A.  Connelly;  vice-president,  Am- 
brose Smith;  secretary- treasurer,  Wm.  Muth- 
Rasmussen.  The  secretary  stated  that  he  had 
been  corresponding  with  the  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Exchange  in  the  hope  of  peifecting 
arrangements  by  which  the  bee  keepers  of 
Inyo  county  might  find  better  markets  and 
gbtain  more  remunerative  prices  for  their 
honey.  F.F.Connelly  exhibited  a  "super" 
filled  with  "plain"  sections  and  fence-sepa- 
rators. According  to  his  experience,  the  plain 
sections  were  not  a  success,  and  he  would  not 
advise  anybody  to  use  them.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  tin  and  wood  separators,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  wood  separators  were  the 
most  satisfactory.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  a 
uniform  size  of  shipping  case,  viz:  the  24-sec- 
tion  case,  with  the  opening  in  one  side  changed 
to  2  inches  in  width.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Bishop,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  secretary. 

Lake. 

New  Road.— S.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  14  :  Citi- 
zens of  Knight's  valley  and  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  on  the  Middletown  road  are  taking 
the  initiative  toward  constructing  a  new  road 
between  Healdsburg  and  Middletown  which 
will  shorten  the  distance  from  thirty-three, 
as  it  is  now,  to  twenty-one  miles. 

Log  Angeles. 

Earlt  Vegetables  — Los  Angeles  Capital, 
Jan.  28:  The  vegetable  growers  of  Cahuenga 
valley  are  shipping  tomatoes  and  green  peas 
to  the  frozen  East.  The  tomatoes  are  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  packed  in  fruit  boxes  and  the 
boxes  in  crates.  It  makes  a  beautiful  and 
dainty  package ;  and  upon  arrival  at  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  and  like  places,  these  toma- 
toes sell  for  about  50  cents  apiece. 

Lemon  Association  Meeting. — Covina  Ar- 
gus, Feb.  11:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Azusa,  Covina  and  Glendora  Lemon  Associa- 
tion, the  following  directors  were  elected : 
S.  J.  Miller,  J.  C.  West,  H.  E.  Chesebro,  Jas. 
Craig,  A.  P.  Kerckhoff,  W.  P.  Watts  and 
E.  O.  Kenard.  The  reports  received  for 
lemons  sold  East  for  the  past  month  have 
been  most  encouraging. 

Successful  Pumping  Plant. — Covina  Argus, 
Feb.  11:  Mr.  J.  F.  Irwin  has  installed  a 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  45  inches.  After 
pumping  40  inches  continuously  for  ten  hours 
there  was  no  noticeable  lowering  of  the 
water  in  the  well.  The  water  is  being  lifted 
120  feet.  The  power  used  is  a  25  H.  P. 
gasoline  engine. 

Marin. 

Big  Land  Sale. — Dispatch  from  San  Rafael, 
Feb.  13:  One  of  the  largest  transactions 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  county  for 
many  years  was  completed  to-day  by  the  sale 
of  the  DeLacey  tract  of  1600  acres.  The  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.  and 
Warren  Dutton.  Jas.  Tunstead  sold  it  for 
them  to  E.  A.  Leigh  of  San  Francisco  for 
$60,000.  The  property  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  dairy  purposes  until  the  expiration 
of  a  three  years'  lease,  under  which  it  is  now 
held. 

Merced. 

Sweet  Potatoes  at  Atwater. — Merced  Sun, 
Feb.  2:  The  sweet  potato  season  is  about  to 
come  to  an  end.  Perhaps  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  carloads  yet  to  be  shipped  from  the 
Buhach  switch  and  Atwater.  J.  B.  Osborn 
shipped  a  carload  Monday  to  Portland,  Or., 
for  which  he  received  $28  per  ton.  It  is  esti 
mated  that  there  will  be  raised  in  this  vi- 
cinity next  year  more  than  300  carloads  of 
sweet  potatoes.  When  you  think  about  it, 
that  is  quite  a  good  many  roots.  In  order  to 
get  carload  rates  no  less  than  24,000  pounds 
must  be  loaded  into  one  car,  and  from  300  to 
400  sacks  is  an  average  load.  To  be  liberal, 
let  us  estimate  one  load  to  be  352  sacks,  and 
they  may  bring  75  cents  per  sack.  One  car- 
load, therefore,  will  bring  at  that  rate  $264, 
so  300  carloads  will  circulate  in  this  part  of 
the  county  the  sum  of  $79,200.  That  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  showing  for  one  product. 
Monterey. 

Bringing  Cattle  Back. — Salinas  Index, 
Feb.  9:  Most  of  the  Monterey  county  stock- 
men who  have  their  herds  on  pasture  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  have  brought  their 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sift  Sptedf  and  Posititi  Com 
The  Safeit,  Beet  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hortea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expme,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  Its  use,     Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THH  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


4,000  Pounds 

is  the  traaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  staler  oval  spokes,  hroail  tires,  etc. 

Ithasanfrle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  haulintreorn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  waeron  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  19,  Quincy.lH. 


cattle  home,  because  of  the  excellent  pros- 
pects for  good  feed  this  season.  One  of  the 
latest  shipments  which  have  passed  through 
Salinas  going  south  was  a  special  train  of 
twenty-one  cars.  They  came  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  are  consigned  to 
Paso  Robles,  from  which  place  they  will  be 
driven  to  the  Comati  rancho. 

Big  Beet  Bins. — Salinas  Index,  Feb.  9:  Ar- 
ticles of  agreement  were  filed  in  which  James 
A.  McMahon  agrees  to  build  for  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Co.  five  wooden  beet  bins.  These  bins, 
to  be  constructed  of  lumber,  will  extend  from 
the  end  of  the  railway  dumps,  where  the  beet 
ditches  commence,  and  will  be  804  feet  long, 
45  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high.  Each  bin  will 
cover  two  ditches,  and  have  erected  in  their 
interior,  8  feet  over  each  ditch,  an  elevated 
railway  track.  The  work  must  be  completed 
not  later  than  June  15,  1899,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  the  five  bins. 

Orange. 

Disgusted  with  Grape  Fruit. — Santa  Ana 
Herald :  Dr.  M.  S.  Jones  has  200  grape  fruit 
trees  near  Tustin  with  which  he  is  disgusted. 
Last  year  he  raised  100  boxes  of  fruit  and  only 
sold  two,  the  entire  crop  from  the  grove  net- 
ting him  only  $8.  This  year  he  has  400  boxes 
and  cannot  get  any  kind  of  an  offer.  He  has  a 
branch  on  which  the  fruit  hangs  in  a  cluster, 
eight  fine  specimens  being  supported  by  a 
limb  less  than  a  foot  in  length.  The  fruit  is 
of  good  color,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange 
and  is  finely  developed.  The  doctor  says  he 
will  have  the  trees  budded  to  Navel  oranges 
as  soon  as  possible  and  advises  all  orchardists 
who  contemplate  planting  grape  fruit  trees  to 
profit  by  his  error. 

Sacramento. 

Many  Fruit  Pests.— Folsom  Telegraph  :  R. 
Currier,  the  bug  inspector,  informs  us  that, 
upon  inspection,  he  found  the  fruit  trees  in 
Fair  Oaks  and  Orangevale  quite  free  from 
scale  and  insect  pests.  The  apple  and  pear 
trees  in  town  will  all  have  to  be  sprayed  this 
spring.  Several  orchards  in  this  vicinity  con- 
ducted by  Chinese  are  literally  alive  with 
tree  pests,  and  Mr.  Currier  has  warned  them 
that  they  must  spray. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Topping  Knife.  — Chino  Champion, 
Feb.  3:  I.  Goble  has  received  letters  patent 
on  his  beet  topping  knife.  It  is  not  an  intri- 
cate implement,  but  differs  from  those  in  com- 
mon use  in  that  the  end,  instead  of  being 
sharpened  to  a  point,  is  cut  squarely  off,  with 
a  sharp  spike  about  an  inch  or  two  long  pro- 
jecting from  the  sharp  edge.  The  use  of  this 
is  to  pick  the  beets  out  of  the  loose  soil  after 
plowing.  The  operator  proceeds  along  the  row 
as  usual,  but.  instead  of  pulling  the  beets  out 
with  his  hands  and  taking  a  second  hold  on 
them  to  get  them  in  position  for  topping, 
drives  the  spike  into  the  crown,  lifts  the  beet 
into  his  left  hand,  and  with  one  motion  clips 
off  the  top.  Mr.  Goble  claims  that  the  speed 
of  topping  can  be  greatly  increased  by  its  use. 
He  will  commence  the  manufacture  of  the 
knives  in  time  to  put  them  on  the  market  and 
introduce  them  at  the  commencement  of  this 
season's  harvest. 

Faithful  Horticultural  Commissioners.— 
Redlands  Citrograph,  Feb.  11:  The  report  of 
the  horticultural  commissioners  for  January 
shows  a  total  expenditure  of  $253.10,  including 
salaries.  Not  a  cent  has  been  lost  during  the 
past  year  of  the  money  furnished  by  the 
county  for  chemicals.  The  expenses  for  the 
year  were  materially  decreased. 

San  Diego. 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting.—  Express, 
Feb.  10 :  The  San  Diego  Horticultural  Society 
held  an  interesting  meeting  Wednesday, 
when  the  committee  appointed  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  sub-station 
reported  that  O.  J.  Stough  had  offered  twenty 
acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  at  Moreno  pro- 
vided the  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Co. 
would  donate  a  like  number  of  acres.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  :  Resolved, 
That  the  secretary  send  a  request  from  this 
society  to  our  representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, urging  them  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  an  appropriation  to  send  suitable  per- 
sons abroad  to  search  for  parasites  that  will 
destroy  the  purple  and  other  scale. 

San  Lnis  Obispo. 

Green  Feed  Scarce.— San  Miguel  Mes- 
senger: The  growth  of  green  feed  has  been 
retarded  by  the  freezing  spell  and  hay  for 
stock  is  in  demand.  Those  who  are  putting  in 
a  crop  cannot  get  along  without  plenty  of  feed 
for  their  stock  and  the  need  is  quite  urgent 
at  this  time. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Creamery  Directors  Meeting.  —  Lompoc 
Journal,  Feb.  11:  At  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lompoc  Cream- 
ery Company,  patrons  were  allowed  22  cents 
per  pound  for  the  January  output  which 
amounted  to  more  than  $1000. 

Farm  Notes.— Independent:  "Cold  is  no 
name  for  it,"  says  the  Goleta  farmer.  "It 
keeps  the  grass  and  young  grain  at  a  stand- 


still, which  perhaps  is  best.  Seeding  is  about 
all  done  and  mostly  up  and  growing,  and  the 
next  rain  that  comes  must  be  utilized  to  put 
corn  and  bean  land  in  a  good  condition.  Pas- 
ture is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
dry  spell  killed  the  alfilaria  and  clover,  and 
the  mustard  has  got  the  start  of  good  feed. 
The  wild  mustard  is  more  bothersome  now 
than  ever,  and  on  that  account  the  volunteer 
hay  will  be  about  worthless.  The  cold 
weather,  however,  checks  the  blossoming  of 
orchards,  which  is  a  good  feature. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Acreage  in  Prunes  Decreasing. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Fruit  Exchange,  held  last  Saturday, 
the  directors  were  authorized  to  sell  the 
prune-drying  plant.  The  acreage  in  prunes 
has  been  decreasing  so  rapidly  that  there  will 
soon  be  no  need  of  prune  driers  in  this  valley. 

Apple  Shipments. — Watson ville  Pajaronian, 
Feb.  9:  During  the  week  ten  cars  of  apples 
were  shipped  East — to  date  there  have  been 
528  cars.  Total  shipment  last  season  to  Feb. 
1st,  47,100  boxes,  while  up  to  the  correspond- 
ing time  this  year  124,700  boxes  were  shipped. 

Apples  Exported  to  Europe. — Pajaronian, 
Feb.  9:  We  have  received  from  Sgobel  & 
Day  of  New  York  the  following  statement  of 
the  shipments  of  California  Newtown  Pippins 
from  New  York  to  London  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  which  shows  a  large  increase  for 
the  season  closing  on  Feb.  1st : 

Skipped.  London.   Liverpool.  Glasgow. 

Nov.,  1897    4,800  900  ..... 

"      1898    23,800         20,300  2,500 

Dec,  1897   10,800  8,510  2,000 

1898   18.901)         21.600  4,800 

Jan.,  1898    9,600         10,000  500 

"      1899   16,800         11,700  1,300 

Solano. 

Foothills  in  Much  Favor.— Vacaville  Re- 
porter, Feb.  11:  Preparations  for  planting  out 
a  large  acreage  on  the  hills  is  going  on  rap- 
idly. The  ground  plows  up  better  than  it 
ever  did,  and  those  interested  in  growing 
vegetables  feel  confident  of  a  good  harvest. 
It  may  be  added  that  trees  on  the  hills  have 
borne  successive  drouths  better  than  those  in 
the  valley.  Just  how  it  is  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  hills  can  get  along  with 
less  moisture  than  valley  lands. 

Sonoma. 

No  Damage  to  Fruit  Buds. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise,  Feb.  11:  Horticulturists  in  this 
section  report  that  the  recent  cold  snap  has 
resulted  in  no  damage  to  fruit  buds.  It  is 
yet  too  early  in  the  season  for  the  buds  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  frosts.  And  what 
is  true  of  this  district  seems  to  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  From  all  sections 
of  Sonoma  come  favorable  reports.  Santa 
Rosa  fruit  growers  say  prospects  are  splen- 
did. Analy  district  anticipates  a  season  of 
abundant  prosperity,  and  even  the  citrus  belt 
denies  injury.  Altogether  the  season  prom- 
ises well  for  Old  Sonoma  and  her  people. 

Stanislaus. 

A  Rabbit  Farm.— Modesto  Herald,  Feb.  9: 
W.  J.  Browning,  the  noted  trapper  of  Tipton 
who  supplies  the  various  coursing  parks  of 
California  and  other  States  with  hares  for 
coursing  purposes,  began  work  lately  on  a 
park  in  the  northeast  part  of  town,  in  which 
he  will  keep  about  2000  rabits  at  a  time.  He 
will  feed  these  kept  in  the  park  with  wheat, 
barley  and  corn,  to  harden  their  flesh,  and 
draw  from  this  supply  as  occasion  demands. 
He  will  replenish  the  park  weekly  with 
others  fresh  from  the  plains. 

Thriving  Industry.—  Hera  Id,  Feb.  9:  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Acme  creamery  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  M.  Wilmans, 
Henry  Klehn,  Guy  Kilburn,  C.  W.  Schank 
and  W.  F.  Draper.  The  directors  elected  Mr. 
Wilmans  president  and  J.  H.  Yancey  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Dividends  aggregating 
10%  have  been  paid  the  shareholders.  The 
creamery  had  been  in  operation  just  eight 
months  up  to  January  1st  and  in  that  period 
handled  1,908,510  pounds  of  milk,  from  which 
80,059  pounds  of  butter  were  produced.  Pa- 
trons took  out  7151  pounds  of  the  butter  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  remainder  sold 
and  $14,025.36  in  cash  paid  to  the  patrons  from 
the  revenue  derived.  The  milk  tested,  on  an 
average,  3.81%  butter  fat. 

Tehama. 

Farmers'  Institute — Red  Bluff  Cause,  Feb. 
11:  Prof.  Fowler  of  the  State  University  has 
announced  the  following  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  farmers'  institute  to  be  held  in 
Red  Bluff  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  insts. :  Rela- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  the  Uni- 
versity; Social  and  Educational  Features  of 
the  Farmers'  Quests;  Practice  vs.  Theory  od 
the  Farm;  City  vs.  Country  Life;  Wheat 
Culture;  Our  Rivals  in  Wheat  Production; 
Alfalfa  and  the  Silo;  The  Sugar  Beet;  Some 
Problems  in  Irrigation  ;  Is  Pumping  for  Irri- 


Good  as  Five  Cows. 

A  Little  Giant  Sepa- 
rator will  Increase  a 
dairy  herd  by  25  per 
cent.  In  a  herd  of 
tweDty  dairy  cows  it 
will  give  the  farmer 
as  much  butter  as  five 
of  his  cows.  Without 
the  separator  that  but- 
ter would  be  wasted 
in  the  skim  milk. 
Think  about  this  care- 
fully and  then  send  for 
special  circulars. 

BRANCHES:     P.   M.  SHARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Klg.n,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Franoisco.  Cal. 


If  it  was  only  health,  we 
might  let  it  cling. 

But  it  is  a  cough.  One  cold 
no  sooner  passes  off  before 
another  comes.  But  it's  the 
same  old  cough  all  the  time. 

And  it's  the  same!  old  story, 
too.  There  is  first  the  cold, 
then  the  cough,  then  pneu- 
monia or  consumption  with  the 
long  sickness,  and  life  tremb- 
ling in  the  balance. 


loosens  the  grasp  of  yourcough. 
The  congestion  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  is  removed;  all  in- 
flammation is  subdued;  the 
parts  are  put  perfectly  at  rest 
and  the  cough  drops  away.  It 
has  no  diseased  tissues  on 
which  to  hang. 

Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral 
Plaster 

draws  out  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Advice  Free* 

Remember  we  have  a  Medical  Pepnrt- 
ment.  If  you  have  any  complaint  what- 
ever and  desire  the  best  medical  advice 
you  can  possibly  obtain,  write  the 
doctor  freely.  You  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply,  without  cost. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AVER, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


gation  Profitable  ?  Butter  Making  in  the  Hot 
Valleys ;  Orchard  Topics. 

Ventura. 

Planting  Apricots. — Hueneme  Herald,  Feb. 
10:  Robert  Stocks  is  adding  to  his  eighty 
acres  of  partly- bearing  apricots  500  more  trees. 
H.  Brinkerhoff  of  Las  Posas  is  plowing  and 
preparing  land  for  7000  Royal  apricot  trees,  to 
be  planted  shortly. 

Yolo. 

Small  Damageto  Almonds. — Dispatch  from 
Woodland,  Feb.  10:  Public  Administrator 
Dearing,  who  resides  in  Capay  valley,  was  in 
this  city  to-day.  He  puts  at  rest  the  disquiet- 
ing rumors  concerning  the  damage  to  the  al- 
mond crop  in  western  Yolo.  During  the  warm 
wave  which  prevailed  several  days  ago  a  few 
trees  blossomed  out.  These  early  blossoms 
were  all  killed.  In  a  few  other  instances  buds 
began  to  swell  and  of  course  were  injured. 
The  loss  is  small,  however,  and  probably  will 
not  exceed  5%. 

OREGON. 

Range  Horses  Starving.— Dispatch  from 
Long  Creek,  Feb.  11 :  From  persons  who  are 
posted  on  the  condition  of  the  ranges,  it  is 
ascertained  that  sto^k  horses  are  dying  of 
starvation  to  a  great  extent  all  over  eastern 
Oregon.  Cattle  and  sheep  buyers  say  that 
in  every  section  they  have  visited,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  owners  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle have  despaired  of  saving  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  their  stock.  In  Malheur  it  is 
estimated  that  from  30%  to  50%  will  perish. 
In  Harney,  Baker,  Crook,  Morrow,  Umatilla 
and  Gilliam  the  horses  could  not  be  saved 
even  if  their  value  would  warrant  feeding 
them  hay,  as  all  reports  go  to  prove  that 
there  is  barley  sufficient  hay  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  Both  range  and  hay  are  scarce  in  the 
greater  portion  of  Morrow  and  Grant,  while 
in  Harney  and  that  portion  of  Umatilla  which 
adjoins  Grant,  thousands  of  head  of  stock 
cattle  have  been  driven  in  to  winter  on  the 
surplus  hay.  Persons  who  traverse  the  raDges 
have  said  the  hills  were  becoming  strewn 
with  horse  carcasses,  and  as  the  conditions 
are  daily  growing  worse,  it  is  estimated  that 
200,000  horses  will  dio  in  eastern  Oregon  be- 
fore the  middle  of  March.  Stockmen  when 
asked  why  horses  are  permitted  to  perish, 
say  that  since  the  decline  of  the  noble  animal 
the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  exhaust  the  sup- 
ply of  feed,  whereas  when  the  horse  com- 
manded a  good  figure  the  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  kept  proportionately  small. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair. 


In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  Its 

I've  "snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of 
stairs. 

To  mount  to  this  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  tire  there  is  bright  and  the  air  rather 

pure;  . ,  , 

And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 
Is  grand  through  the  chimney  pots  over  the 

way. 

This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammed  in  all 

With  worthless  old  knicknacks  and  silly  old 

books,  ,     '  . 

And  foolish  old  odds  and  foolish  old  ends. 
Cracked  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keep- 
sakes from  friends. 

Old  armor,  prints,  pictures,  pipes,  china  (all 
cracked  )i 

Old  rickety  tables  and  chairs  broken-backed; 
A  two  penny  treasury  wondrous  to  see; 
What  matter!    'Tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend, 
and  me. 

No  better  divan  need  the  sultan  require 
Than  the  creaking  old  sofa  that  basks  by  the 

And 'tisewonderful,  surely,  what  music  you 
get 

From  the  rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet. 

That  praying  rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's 

camp;  .  ,  , 

By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp; 
A"Mameluke  lierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn ; 
'Tis  a  murderous  knife  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

Long,  long  through  the  hours  and  the  night 

and  the  chimes 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books  and  old  friends  and 

old  times, 

As  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  old  Latake  : 
This  chamber  is  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and 
me. 

But  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish 

my  nest, 

Thcre's'one  that  I  love  and  I  cherish  the  best ; 
For  the  tlnest  of  couches  that's  padded  with 

hair  ,.  k 

I  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottomed 

chair. 

'Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm- 
eaten  seat, 

With  a  creaking  old  back  and  twisted  old 
feet ; 

But  since  that  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat 
there 

I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottomed 
chair. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such 
charms, 

A  thrill  must  have  passed  through  your  with- 
ered old  arms ! 

I  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  I  wished  in  de- 
spair— 

I  wished  myself  turned  to  a  cane-bottomed 
chair. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place; 
She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck  and  a  smile  on  her 
face ! 

A  smile  on  her  face  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
And  she  sat  there  and  bloomed  in  my  cane- 
bottomed  chair. 

And  so  1  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since, 
Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a 
prince ; 

Saint  Fanny,  my  patroness  sweet,  I  declare 
The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottomed 
chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low  and  the  company's 
gone. 

In  the  silence  of  night  as  I  sit  here  alone— 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair— 
My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my 
room; 

She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and 
bloom, 

So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane  bottomed 
ohair. 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


What  Happened  Once. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Ray  is 
very  careless  sometimes;  and  there 
was  reason  enough  for  his  father's 
earnestness,  when  he  gave  him  that 
important  package  with  the  words: 
"  Now,  Ray,  I  depend  on  you  to  deliver 
this  package  punctually  and  without 
fail  before  Prof.  Hunter  leaves  to  take 
the  five  o'clock  train."  Only  the  week 
before  Ray  forgot  to  order  the  ice 
cream  the  day  his  cousins  were  coming 
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to  dinner;  and  you  know  yourself,  that 
when  a  boy  forgets  to  order  ice  cream, 
it's  a  pertty  bad  case.  Then  he  lost 
the  bit  of  silk  his  mother  sent  to  the 
dressmaker  for  a  pattern,  and  spoiled 
two  good  hours  for  her,  while  she  went 
to  match  it  all  over  again.  But  this  time 
he  resolved  that  nothing  should  in- 
terfere with  the  safe  delivery  of  that 
package;  for  he  knew  it  contained  im- 
portant memoranda  about  recent 
South  American  explorations,  and 
that  the  professor  wanted  these  for  use 
in  his  lectures  out  West. 

So  he  tucked  it  carefully  in  his  right- 
hand  overcoat  pocket,  where  it  was 
rather  a  tight  fit.  He  slung  his  skates 
over  his  shoulder,  and  whistling  "The 
Georgia  Camp  Meeting,"  hurried  on  his 
way. 

In  the  meantime  Lill  and  Stanley 
were  waiting  for  him  down  at  the  Com- 
mon. Stanley  was  sitting  astride  one 
of  the  great  brass  cannons  that  serve 
as  a  visible  reminder  of  Revolutionary 
times,  and  Lill  walked  rather  im- 
patiently up  and  down  the  path. 

"  I  think  he's  real  mean  to  keep  us 
waiting,  don't  you,  Lill  ?"  said  Stanley. 
"  He  said  he  would  come  straight  home 
from  school  and  meet  us  here.  I  just 
believe  he's  forgotten  all  about  it  ! 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Lill. 
"Maybe  he  had  to  stay  after  school; 
and  besides,"  as  she  glanced  up  at  the 
clock  on  the  meeting  house,  "  we  have 
really  waited  only  seven  minutes.  Let's 
wait  fifteen,  at  least." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  wait  at 
all,"  said  Stanley,  eagerly.  Let's  go 
to  the  skating  park  by  ourselves,  You 
are  such  a  big  girl,  I  shouldn't  think 
you'd  mind;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  put  on 
your  skates  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"H'm!  As  if  I  couldn't  put  on  my 
own  skates,  Stanley. Deane  !  And  it's 
much  more  likely  I  shall  have  to  strap 
yours  !  But  I  will  go  with  you,  if  he 
doesn't  come  by  twenty  minutes  past. 
There!  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  There  he 
comes  now  I " 

Ray  hurried  up,  looking  rather  im- 
portant, and  Stanley  jumped  down 
from  the  cadnon,  ready  to  start  at 
once. 

"  I  couldn't  come  any  sooner.  Papa 
wanted  me;  and  now  you'll  have  to  wait 
just  five  minutes  longer,  while  I  run 
round  to  Professor  Hunter's.  I'll  just 
race  and  be  right  back." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  If  that  isn't 
too  mean  for  words  !  "  groaned  Stanley. 
"  Lill,  do  let's  go  without  him  !  " 

"Not  a  step,"  said  Lill,  firmly. 
"There's  time  enough."  Nevertheless, 
all  three  stood  and  discussed  it  for  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  Stanley 
fidgeted  around  like  an  impatient 
squirrel. 

Ray  ran  to  Professor  Hunter's  house, 
and,  as  he  came  up,  he  saw  the  pro- 
fessor just  going  out  the  front  gate. 

"O  Ray !  is  that  you?  And  have 
you  brought  my  notes  ?  I  am  obliged 
to  start  an  hour  earlier  than  I  expected, 
and  I  was  just  wondering  what  I 
could  do  about  them." 

Ray  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
drew  it  out  again — empty!  "Why! 
what  in  the  world" — then  he  thrust 
his  hand  desperately  into  his  other 
pocket;  while  the  professor  waited, 
watching  him  anxiously.  Immeditately 
Ray's  face  cleared,  and  he  drew  a 
breath  of  relief.  "Here  it  is,  sir.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  trip." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,  both  for  the 
notes  and  the  good  wishes."  And  the 
professor  tucked  the  notes  away  in  his 
bag,  and  hastily  hurried  away,  like  a 
man  who  has  no  time  to  lose. 

Ray  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him  back  to  the  Common,  where 
he  found  Stanley's  good  humor  quite 
restored,  as  he  and  Lill  chatted  with 
some  playmates  who  had  just  joined 
them.  Together  they  all  trooped  off 
to  the  new  skating  park,  and  had  a 
jolly  good  time. 

Dr.  Deane  was  away  at  dinner  time; 
and  Ray  did  not  see  his  father  again 
until  the  next  morning,  when  they  met 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Did  you  deliver  the  package  to 
Prof.  Hunter  in  good  order  and  on 
time,  Ray  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  after  a 
little  while. 

"Yes,  papa.  But  I  came  mighty 
near  missing  him,  though,  for  he  bad 


to  start  an  hour  earlier  than  he  in- 
tended, and  I  met  him  just  at  the  gate. 
Tt  is  lucky  I  went  straight  there  with- 
out stopping.  There's  something  else 
funny  about  it,  too,"  he  added  after  a 
pause.  "  I  was  just  sure  that  I  but 
the  notes  in  my  right-hand  pocket, 
and  when  they  weren't  there  I  was 
scared  for  a  minute,  and  I  guess  the 
professor  was,  too.  But  I  found  them 
in  my  other  pocket  all  right,  though  I 
don't  understand  yet  how  it  happened 
so." 

Every  one  laughed,  for  that  sounded 
just  like  Ray.  But  in  a  minute  Stanley 
asked  earnestly.  "  Did  you  have  a 
package  to  give  Professor  Hunter  ?  I 
thought  it  was  just  a  message."  And 
the  little  boy  looked  startled. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  answered 
Ray.  "All  the  notes  about  South 
America,  don't  you  know  ?" 

Stanley  said  no  more;  but  lost  in- 
terest in  his  breakfast,  and  seemed 
worried  over  something.  When  the 
others  had  gone,  he  went  up  to  his 
mother  and  began  to  cry  softly  on  her 
shoulder.  At  last  he  managed  to  ex- 
plain how,  the  day  before,  half  vexed 
with  Ray  for  keeping  him  waiting  and 
half  from  pure  mischief,  he  had  taken 
a  package  from  Ray's  pocket.  "And 
what  I  did  with  it  then,  mamma,  I 
truly  cannot  remember.  It  makes  me 
feel  funny  inside.  Maybe  it  was  Prof. 
Hunter's  notes." 

His  mother  comforted  him  for  a 
minute  by  assuring  him  that  that  was 
not  likely,  but  reminding  him  that  he 
had  made  trouble  before  by  thoughtless 
bits  of  mischief.  "And  now,"  said  she, 
"  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  tell 
Ray  all  about  it,  and  find  out  what  was 
in  the  package  you  took.  Then,  if  it 
is  anything  he  wants,  you  must  go 
down  to  the  Common,  tell  the  police- 
man in  charge,  and  do  the  best  you 
can  to  find  it." 

Just  then  the  telephone  bell  rang, 
and  someone  called  for  the  doctor. 
When  he  appeared  Stanley  and  his 
mother  listened  eagerly  to  one  side 
of  the  conversation  as  soon  as  they 
caught  the  first  words: 

"Prof.  Hunter?  Yes,  this  is  Dr. 
Deane." 

"  Lost  your  bag  ?    Are  you  sure  the 
the  notes  were  in  it  ?  " 
"That's  too  bad." 

"  Yes.  I'll  go  over  to  your  study, 
and  see  what  I  can  do.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  patch  them  up  now.  I'll  do 
my  best." 

"Oh,  don't  feel  so  worried  over  it. 
You'll  come  out  all  right  somehow. 
Goodby." 

Then  the  doctor  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said:  "  Well,  the  professor  is  in  trouble 
now,  and  that's  a  fact.  Just  think  ! 
His  bag  was  taken  out  of  the  sleeping 
car  last  night,  and  all  those  valuable 
South  American  notes  have  gone  with 
it.  Why,  he  wou'dn't  have  taken  $500 
for  those  notes." 

Then  Mrs.  Deane  had  a  chance  to  tell 
him  of  Stanley's  confession.  "  It  would 
a  strange  chance,  wouldn't  it,  if  Ray 
gave  him  the  wrong  package  after  all, 
and  we  could  get  the  notes  back  for 
him  ?  " 

"  It's  a  slim  chance,  since  they  seem 
to  be  lost  in  either  case;  but  we'll  do 
our  best."  So  the  doctor  had  his  horse 
harnessed,  and  taking  Stanley  with 
him,  drove  toward  Ray's  school.  School 
had  not  yet  begun.  But  Ray  had  gone 
in;  and,  being  told,  he  was  more  sur- 
prised than  any  one  else.  Suddenly  he 
broke  in: 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  so.  I  did  have  an- 
other package  in  my  other  pocket,  sure 
enough  !  And  it  was  in  a  large  manila 
envelope,  just  like  the  notes.  Why, 
papa  !  only  fancy:  I  gave  Professor 
Hunter  all  my  last  month's  Latin  ex- 
ercises !  When  they  were  returned  to 
me  last  week,  I  though  I'd  take  them 
home  and  show  them  to  mother;  and  I 


must  have  carried  them  'round  in  my 
pocket  ever  since.  To  think,  if  Profes- 
sor Hunter  had  wanted  to  use  them 
just  before  a  lecture  " — and,  in  spite  of 
Ray's  genuine  concern,  he  laughed  out 
loud. 

"The  next  thing  to  find  the  notes," 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  the  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  Common. 
"Now,  Stanley,  I  will  go  and  ask  the 
policeman  if  anything  has  been  found 
here;  and  you  must  go  over  to  the  spot 
where  you  stood  yesterday,  put  your- 
self back  in  the  same  train  of  thought, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  remember  what 
you  did  with  the  package.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  you  simply  dropped 
it,  and  that  someone  has  carried  it  off 
or  the  wind  has  blown  it  away.  In  any 
case,  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to 
you." 

Stanley  walked  slowly  over  to  thfi 
cannon,  trying  to  remember  what  he 
said  and  did  on  the  day  before.  He 
sat  down  on  the  bench  near  the  path. 

"I  had  it  in  my  hand,  when  Ray 
ran  off.  I  but  my  hand  behind  me,  so 
Lill  wouldn't  see  it.  Then  I  saw  the 
Norton  boys  coming.  I, — yes,  I  did, — 
I  skipped  over  to  the  cannon;  and  " — 
Here  he  skipped  again  over  to  the  can- 
non, put  his  hand  far  in  its  open  mouth, 
and  drew  out  the  missing  package. 

"There!  Prof.  Hunter's  in  luck  for 
once  !  And  somehow  it  seems  to  me," 
he  said  to  himself,  "if  I  hadn't  put 
these  carefully  away  he  would  have 
been  in  a  worse  fix  than  he  is  now. 
All  the  same,  I  really  don't  suppose 
the  same  thing  would  happen  so  twice." 

And  he  ran  to  rejoin  his  father. — 
Lois  Whitney. 


They  Were  Farmer  Boys. 


There  are  some  people  foolish  enough 
to  laugh  at  the  homely  virtues  of  farm 
life.  They  are  unfortunately  few,  and 
they  are  fortunately  growing  fewer; 
but  it  is  well  sometimes  to  look  at  the 
list  of  great  men  who  came  up  from  the 
farm — not  all  of  them,  for  that  would 
fill  volumes,  but  some  of  the  most  no- 
table ones  that  flash  into  the  mind  in  a 
moment. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  men  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
great  offices  of  the  nation  are  men  who 
were  familiar  with  wooded  hills  and 
cultivated  fields.  For  example,  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  Ham- 
lin, Greeley,  Tilden,  Hayes,  Blaine, 
Harrison,  and  many  others  almost 
equally  conspicuous.  Henry  Watterson 
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spent  his  early  life  in  rural  Kentucky. 
Murat  Halstead  was  born  and  lived  on 
a  farm  in  Ohio.  Jay  Gould  spent  his 
early  years  on  his  father's  farm  in  New 
York.  Whittier  spent  his  youth  in  a 
village,  dividing  his  time  between  farm 
employment  and  his  studies.  Whitelaw 
Reid  was  a  boy  on  an  Ohio  farm.  The 
reader  can  add  names  by  the  score  of 
successful  professional  and  business 
men  of  his  own  acquaintance  whose 
foundations  for  business  were  laid  on 
the  farm. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Sanitation  in  the  Home. 


Among  the  new  blouse  waists  for 
evening  wear  is  one  of  white  chiffon 
over  yellow  silk.  A  stiff  revers  of 
shirred  chiffon  adorns  one  side  of  the 
front,  and  three  lovers'  knots  in  yellow 
velvet  are  at  intervals  on  the  other. 

Cyrano,  the  new  shade  of  ruby  red 
with  a  tinge  of  pink  in  it,  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  it  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  few  shades  of  red  equally  becoming 
to  blondes  and  brunettes. 

Rosettes  of  velvet  or  satin  are  much 
used  by  French  milliners.  The  newer 
ones  are  oval  in  shape,  and  a  tiny 
frilled  edge  is  superimposed.  On  many 
of  the  white  or  red  felt  hats  worn  in 
Paris  these  rosettes  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  form  of  decoration  used. 

The  sheath  form  about  the  hips  is 
universal  and  imperative  for  all  skirts 
whatever  may  be  the  shape  and  ar- 
rangement below,  and  every  sort  of 
frill,  flounce,  strap,  band  and  buckle 
trimming,  point,  pannel,  plaiting,  or 
any  other  kind  of  decoration  that  can 
give  a  frou  frou  effect  around  the 
skirt,  is  notably  and  decidedly  in  evi- 
dence. 

Neckwear  has  grown  so  elaborate 
that  we  turn  with  a  certain  relief  to 
something  simple.  With  jackets  some 
people  are  wearing  about  the  throat  a 
scarf  of  broad,  black  satin  ribbon  that 
ties  in  a  square  bow  under  the  chin. 
The  lace  scarf,  too,  is  worn  knotted  at 
the  throat,  with  very  long  ends.  This 
is  really  pretty,  coming  from  under  a 
certain  form  of  high  collar. 

The  French  skirts  for  the  winter  are 
extremely  varied  in  style.  The  circular 
flounce  we  have  had  with  us  for  two 
seasons,  but  there  are  constantly  be- 
ing added  new  models  cut  in  three  and 
five  as  well  as  two  parts,  which  give  a 
particularly  pretty  flare  to  the  dip 
skirt.  The  circular  model  with  a  tab- 
lier  or  pointed  overdress  is  very  grace- 
ful, especially  for  those  who  require 
the  effect  of  long  lines;  however,  there 
are  shapes  and  designs  to  suit  every 
figure. 

Some  of  the  new  skirt  models  are 
lined  with  satin  for  greater  warmth, 
and  the  foundation  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  any  number  of  ruffles  from  the 
knees  down,  giving  the  effect  of  an 
under  petticoat  without  the  extra  bulk 
at  the  top.  Such  a  fashion,  however, 
will  hardly  find  many  followers,  as  the 
majority  of  womankind  are  "wedded 
to  their  idols  "  in  the  shape  of  pretty 
petticoats.  The  rustling  taffeta  skirt 
is  no  longer  the  mode,  the  latest  being 
a  skirt  of  crepe  de  chine,  clinging  like 
a  glove  to  the  figure.  These  are  lined 
from  the  knee  down  with  China  silk, 
and  decorated  with  lace  and  Russian 
flounces,  and  though  they  sound  ex- 
travagant, are  far  more  durable  than 
the  taffeta  skirts.  For  actual  hard 
wear,  however,  there  are  other  skirts, 
those  of  silk  moreen,  to  be  had  in  all 
colors,  velveteen  bound  and  trimmed 
with  outstanding  ruffles,  being  much 
liked  for  rough  and  ready  wear. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Friday 
Morning  Club  of  Los  Angeles  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "  Sanitation  in  the 
Home  "  was  read  by  Dr.  Caroline  L. 
Guild,  states  the  Express: 

Three  cardinal  points  were  consid- 
ered— light,  heat  and  moisture.  In 
former  generations  the  doctor  was 
valued  chiefly  for  his  skill  ;n  adminis- 
tering pills  and  using  the  scalpel,  and 
even  yet  too  little  importance  is  at- 
tached to  sanitary  measures.  At  no 
distant  day,  however,  the  first  duty  of 
the  physician  will  be  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  home  of  his  patient, 
overlooking  nothing  from  attic  to 
cellar.  Some  of  the  evils  found  in 
modern  homes  are  the  standard  basins, 
connecting  with  the  sewer  and  too 
often  unprotected  with  traps;  the  bed 
pushed  close  against  the  wall,  and 
thereby  taking  off  ten  years  of  the  oc- 
cupant's life,  and  the  mattress,  too 
often  a  disease  breeder,  rather  than 
the  open  woven  wire  springs  and  well- 
made  hair  mattress,  which  is  easily 
cleaned  and  sunned. 

"  Too  much  stress,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  cannot  be  laid  upon  living  in  the  sun- 
shine. Every  room  in  the  house  should 
be  flooded  with  it,  and  the  delicate 
member  of  the  household  should  lie  or 
sit  in  it  constantly — much  of  the  time 
in  the  open  air."  For  consumption  the 
best  cure  is  an  abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  with  a  diet  of  whole  wheat 
and  milk.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  baby,  whose  naps  should  always  be 
taken  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  and 
to  whom  a  daily  sun  bath  with  gentle 
rubbing  would  mean  future  health  and 
happiness.  Sunshine  excluded  from 
the  home  means  slow  suicide  for  the 
household. 

The  value  of  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
obtainable  only  by  increasing  vigilance, 
was  further  urged,  together  with  the 
substitution  of  polished  floors  and 
light,  easily  cleaned  rugs  and  draperies 
for  heavy  carpets  and  curtains,  the  use 
of  boiled  water  in  the  household  econ- 
omy, frequent  bathing,  the  use  of  less 
meat  and  starchy  foods  and  the  care- 
ful use  of  stimulants. 

Dr.  Guild  expressed  her  own  prefer- 
ence for  a  well-baked  bread  raised  with 
a  reliable  baking  powder  rather  than 
with  yeast,  and  noted  some  of  its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  her  own  practice.  "  Los 
Angeles  is  very  fortunate,"  she  said, 
"  in  having  an  almost  perfect  and  very 
palatable  bread — the  aerated — which  is 
sweetest  when  three  days  old  and  is 
easily  assimilated  by  the  most  delicate 
stomach.  As  a  nerve  and  muscle  food 
it  has  no  peer." 

In  closing  the  paper,  which  was  most 
enthusiastically  received,  Dr.  Guild  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  modern  science 
and  common  sense  would  soon  raise 
humanity  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
called  a  crime  to  be  sick. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Young  Father  —  What  would  you 
name  her  ? 

Father-in-law — Why,  name  her  Maria 
Teresa.  It  will  cost  a  small  fortune  to 
raise  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  raised 
you'll  lose  her. 


An  Ingenious  Boy. 

A  little  boy  dropped  his  drumstick 
into  a  well,  says  the  London  Telegraph. 
In  vain  he  entreated  his  parents,  the 
footman,  the  gardener,  the  coachman, 
the  cook,  the  housemaids,  to  go  down 
into  the  well  to  recover  his  drumstick. 
In  his  distress  a  brilliant  experiment 
occurred  to  Master  Tommy — he  se- 
cretly carried  off  all  the  plate  from  the 
sideboard  and  threw  it  into  the  well. 

Great  was  the  consternation  when 
the  plate  was  missed,  and  active  search 
for  the  robbers  took  place.  In  the 
midst  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  Mas- 
ter Tommy  ran  with  the  news  that  he 
had  found  the  plate.  "Where?"  was 
the  cry.  "Down  the  well,"  replied 
Tommy.  "  I  saw  it  quite  plain  shining 
on  the  bottom — spoons,  ladles,  bread 
baskets,  salvers,  and  all." 

The  housemaid  hurried  to  the  well,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  sure  enough,  the 
plate  was  seen. 

A  ladder  was  produced,  a  servant 
descended,  and  the  plate  was  brought 
up.  Just  before  the  last  article  was 
fished  up,  Master  Tommy  whispered  to 
him  : 

"John,  please  bring  up  my  drum- 
stick when  you  go  down  for  the  soup 
ladle." 


Turkey  Turnover. — Cut  the  meat 
fine,  season  well  and  moisten  slightly 
with  gravy.  Make  a  soft  biscuit  dough, 
allowing  three  tablespoonfuls  of  short- 
ening for  each  quart  of  flour.  Roll  it 
out  one- third  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  into 
circles,  put  a  large  spoonful  of  the  meat 
mixture  on  each,  fold  over  and  pinch 
together  in  turnover  shape.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  or  drop  into  smoking  hot  fat 
until  well  browned. 

Creamed  Codfish  on  Toast. — Put  in 
a  saucepan  over  the  fire  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter,  one  tables poonful  of  flour, 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pep- 
per. When  mixed,  add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  hot  milk,  stirring  until  smooth 
and  thick.  Remove  skin  and  bone  from 
some  cooked  codfish  and  with  a  fork 
break  into  flakes.  Add  one  cupful  of 
the  prepared  fish  to  the  sauce,  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  one  j 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  pour  over 
thin  buttered  toast. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — To  one  pint  of 
sweet,  fresh  buckwheat  flour  allow  one 
tablespoonful  of  cornmeal  (both 
rounded),  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-half  compressed  yeast  cake.  Dis- 
solve the  yeast  cake  in  a  little  luke- 
warm water  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Allow  this  to  stand  about  an 
hour.  Mix  the  batter  over  night  with 
a  little  tepid  water  to  the  consistency 
required,  being  careful  not  to  get  it 
too  thin.  In  the  morning,  just  before 
baking  on  a  hot  griddle,  dissolve  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  molasses, 
and  bake  at  once  in  small,  round,  sym- 
metrical cakes,  that  will  be  a  joy  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Use  no 
more  fat  in  greasing  the  griddle  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  sticking.  A  bit  of  fat  salt  pork 
or  suet  on  a  fork  rubbed  quickly  over 
the  hot  griddle  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Who  Will  Help  This  Vinegar? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  vinegar 
nearly  two  years  old  which  lacks  sharp- 
ness. It  is  made  from  apples  and  is 
the  pure  juice.  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  through  your  columns  what  to 
add  to  tone  it  up.  C.  J.  Moore. 

Soquel.  

Joseph  Jefferson  said  that  during  a 
drive  in  Virginia  he  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house for  dinner  and  was  pressed  to 
take  off  his  coat,  as  his  neighbors  did. 
Refusing,  the  host  said  :  "  Go  on  ;  be 
comfortable;  never  mind  if  ye  ain't  got 
no  shirt  on." 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Anxious  Parent— Doctor,  my  daugh- 
ter appears  to  be  going  blind,  and  she 
is  about  to  be  married. 

Doctor— Let  her  go  right  on  with 
the  wedding.  If  anything  can  open 
her  eyes,  marriage  will. 


Elgin  Watches 

vary  in  sizo  but  not  in  timo  telling— accuracy 
is  on  attribute  of  all  Elgin  Watches— 
Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

can  bo  had  of  all  jewelers— they  know  their 

good  points  in  detail— ask  them. 

AnEtgln  Watch  always  hi-  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works-  lully  guaranteed. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 

Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
perior to  all  imitations  and 
Infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $■">().-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1K99.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


From  Factory 
to  User, 


One  small  profit  added  to  the  actual 
cost  of  making. 


We're  the  Largest  Manufactur- 
ers of  Carriages  awl 
Harness  in  the 
World,  selling  to  the 
consume r  exclusively. 

For  twenty-six  years  we  have  sold  on 
this  money  saving  plan.  We  ship  any- 
where for  examination.  Everything  is 
fully  warranted. 

Our  line  consists  of  Kockaways,  Sur- 
reys, Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Driv- 
ing Wagons.  Top  Buggies,  Open  and 
Top  Koad  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  De- 
livery Wagons,  Milk  Wagons,  Wagon- 
ettes, and  all  styles  of  harness. 

Send  for  our  large  Free  Catalogue. 


ELKHART 

Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

W.  B.  PKATT,  Sec'y, 

ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  S 

Specialty  Is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving:  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Kust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP   CO.,  Lob  Gatos,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  NATXLElf ,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Guns    and    M  u  liters' 
Equipments, 


Geo.  W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S.F 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \IU.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  236  Market  Street, 

SAN  KRANCfSC'O,  CAL. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Pkancisco,  Feb.  15,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   71^16.72'h  70  @71)i 

Thursday   72?»&74*  7|4»@73 

Friday   73*@72*  72  ®7P4 

Saturday   73  @72X 

Monday   *  @    @  

Tuesday   74   (872%  72%®7P.i 

♦Holiday. 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  lied  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  7J,d    5s  7  d 

Thursday   5s   8*d     5s  7".»d 

Friday   5s   7?»d     5s  <Hd 

Saturday   5s  7%d    5s  7"sd 

Monday   5s   S^d    5s  8«d 

Tuesday   5s  8*d    5s  8%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  II  16>4@1  15* 

Friday   1  15%@1  16H 

Saturday   1  165<@  

Monday   1  17*@1  17% 

Tuesday   1  18*@1  17* 

Wednesday   1  177»@1  17% 


Dec. 
1  K,  ■  .M  16% 
1  17%@1  17 

<a  

1  18*®1  18?8 
1  19*@1  187. 

i  vy\  a  

Wheat. 

So  far  as  the  market  for  immediate  deliv- 
eries of  actual  wheat  is  concerned,  the  situa- 
tion is  no  better  nor  no  worse  than  it  was  a 
week  ago.  There  is  so  little  doing,  however, 
in  the  sample  or  open  market  that  any  figures 
named  as  quotations  for  spot  wheat  are  nec- 
essarily more  or  less  nominal.  Very  little 
wheat  is  offering  in  this  center,  and  exporters 
are  not  attempting  to  do  anything.  In  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
wheat,  but  the  outward  movement  there  is 
slow,  farmers  in  most  instances  refusing  to 
let  go  at  the  current  rates. 

Inactivity  in  grain  circles  has  been  more 
pronounced,  if  possible,  since  last  review  than 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  It  is  doubtful  if 
much  of  anything  would  have  been  done  here 
under  any  circumstances,  but  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  where  there  was  no  particular 
scarcity  of  supplies  to  contend  with  and,  as 
here,  practically  compel  dullness,  there  was 
during  a  great  part  of  the  week  much  the 
same  lifeless  market  experienced  as  at  this 
point.  On  Saturday  and  Monday  the  Eastern 
grain  exchanges  were  practically  closed  in 
consequence  of  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday,  which  fell  this 
year  on  Sunday.  Immediately  following  last 
review,  there  was  exhibition  of  a  little 
strength  in  speculative  values,  attributed  to 
reported  damage  to  the  wheat  plaut  by  freez- 
ing weather  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  por- 
tions of  Europe.  If  the  damage  was  no  greater 
than  the  actual  improvement  to  the  wheat 
market,  at  least  so  far  as  demonstrated  lo- 
cally, it  must  have  been  exceedingly  light. 
Quotable  values  in  the  open  market  showed 
no  advance,  and  the  improvement  in  prices  on 
Call  Board  here  was  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Chicago  futures 
moved  up  about  l%e  per  bushel  and  Liverpool 
futures  about  2c  per  cental,  but  part  of  this 
advance  was  about  as  speedily  lost  as  it  was 
gained.  The  bear  element  has  been  lately 
having  the  decided  advantage,  particularly 
at  this  port.  With  practically  no  engaged 
ships  here  for  wheat  loading,  exporters  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  back  and  talk  down 
prices,  which  is  as  a  rule  their  natural  bent, 
their  interests  being  generally  more  in  ships 
and  freights  than  in  wheat.  But  exporters 
cannot  always  keep  wheat  values  down,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  inclined  so  to 
do.  When  conditions  are  right  for  the  wheat 
market  to  develop  strength,  the  efforts  of  any 
clique  or  combination  likely  to  be  formed  will 
prove  futile  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  prices 
of  wheat  from  moving  upward,  unless  it  be 
for  a  very  limited  period.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  be  of  the  future. 

California  Milling  II  15  @1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  I2*<&  i  13% 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  .;.,.«,  i  12* 

Off  qualities  wheat     @1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.153;@1.18%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16?4@l.l934. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.17%© 
1.17%;  December,  1899,  $1.19%®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations           8sld<a8sl*d  6s8d«6s9d 

Freight  rates                  30@32*s  25@27s 

Local  market              tl.42*®1.45  I1.12*<oj1.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

This  market  has  been  showing  weakness, 
and  not  much  life  as  regards  actual  sales. 
There  has  been  a  fair  export  movement,  how- 
ever, this  week's  China  steamers  taking  over 
18,600  barrels.  A  number  of  millers  have  been 
lately  running  to  realize  the  profitable  figures 
current  on  bran  and  other  offal,  and  have  been 
forcing  flour  to  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  warranted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00<a3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40®3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65(6:3  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 


Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

No  decided  changes  have  been  effected  in 
the  barley  market  during  the  week  under  re- 
view, either  in  quotable  values  or  the  general 
tone.  There  is  so  little  offering,  and  supplies 
to  draw  from  are  so  light  at  present,  that 
values  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  On  sell- 
ing pressure,  less  than  the  figures  nominally 
current  would  doubtless  have  to  be  accepted, 
while  on  buying  orders  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  secure  just  the  quantity  and  quality 
desired,  without  paying  a  moderate  advance 
on  current  quotations.  This  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  case  in  any  market  where  stocks  are 
of  such  slim  volume  as  they  are  of  barley  at 
present.  No  material  change  for  the  better 
in  this  regard  need  be  looked  for  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months.  Of  coarse,  the 
nearer  the  new  season  approaches,  the  more 
anxious  holders  will  be  to  effect  a  clean-up, 
particularly  with  prospects  for  anything  like 
a  good  crop  the  coming  harvest.  The  option 
market  was  quiet  and  fluctuations  kept 
within  a  rather  narrow  range,  although  prices 
for  new  crop  barley  ruled  higher  than  preced- 
ing week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27* (it I  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $— @  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  90@9fi^c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  95%(oi95'4.  Tuesday, 

seller  1899  new  closed  at  9434<5. 

Oats. 

The  market  has  presented  a  better  tone,  in 
consequence  of  light  receipts  and  some  im- 
provement in  the  demand,  but  the  change 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  any  note- 
worthy advance  in  quotations.  Inquiry  con- 
tinued largely  for  feed  oats,  and  most  buyers 
were  in  search  of  a  cheap-  or  low-priced  arti- 
cle. Present  supplies  are  largely  of  fair  to 
medium  grades  of  White  oats.  Grays  are  in 
very  moderate  stock.  Black  and  Red  oats  are 
not  plentiful,  neither  is  there  much  demand 
for  these  latter  varieties  at  this  date. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  ®1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22*@1  SO 

Milling  1  2?*®1  3U 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  ®1  40 

Black  Russian  1  55  @1  65 

Red  1  45   @1  55 

Corn. 

Receipts  of  Eastern  corn  show  decided  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  arrivals  for  a  month 
or  two  past,  and  are  not  likely  to  prove  large 
in  the  near  future.  The  market  is  fairly  well 
stocked,  however,  through  previous  arrivals. 
Demand  is  slow  and  market  lacks  strength, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  quotably  lower.  Sup- 
plies of  domestic  Small  Yellow  are  decidedly 
light  and  in  few  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  ®1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12* 

Kye. 

There  is  little  arriving,  and  no  evidence 
of  much  being  on  market;  still,  values  are 
quotably  lower,  probably  due  more  to  the  rel- 
atively easier  figures  current  on  most  other 
cereals  than  to  any  other  cause. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  IS  ®1  17* 

Buckwheat. 

Market  remains  unfavorable  to  buyers. 
There  is  not  much  offering,  and  very  little 
demand  at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  40 

Sllverskin   —  w  — 

Beans. 

While  the  market  has  not  shown  much  life, 
there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  and  a 
fair  movement  in  a  jobbing  way.  Pinks  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  attention,  but  inquiry 
was  not  lacking  for  white  kinds,  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons,  Small  White  and  Pea  beans.  Of  the 
latter  variety  there  are  few  obtainable. 
Values  for  most  descriptions  show  decided 
steadiness,  holders  having  confidence  in  the 
future.  About  the  only  varieties  of  which 
there  are  supplies  of  wholesale  proportions 
are  Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos,  Pinks  and 
Limas.  Much  the  same  easy  feeling  last 
noted  continues  to  be  experienced  for  Lima 
beans. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60  01  8B 

Butter,  small   1  75  @2  oo 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  B0  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  @1  90 

Reds   3  25   03  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   8  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  02  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  03  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  'a  i  75 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail  from 
New  York,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic 
side  is  as  follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  fiO- 
Ib.  bushel: 

The  wants  of  the  trade  do  not  enlarge  much  and 
generally  quiet  business  has  been  the  report  this 
week.  More  moderate  receipts,  however,  have 
checked  any  pressure  to  sell  and  values  show  no 
material  change.  The  comparatively  few  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  on  this  crop  have  b-en  a  feature  of 
note,  and  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a  pretty 
healthy  situation.  Exporters  have  been  able  to 
fill  all  orders  for  choice  Marrow  at  11.47)40  f  o.  b. 
and  some  jobbing  sales  have  also  been  at  that,  hut 
enough  of  the  fancy  goods  have  jobbed  at  II  50  to 
retain  the  quotation.  Medium  have  sold  slowly 
but  the  quantity  of  stock  available  has  been  small. 
Pea  have  become  slightly  firmer  toward  the  close 
with  general  sales  of  choice  quality  in  bbls.  at 
II. 2**c:  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  Is  some- 
what defective  and  $1.2001.25  has  been  accepted 


for  these.  Carlots  of  choice  Michigan  in  bags  are 
ottering  at  11.25.  Best  Red  Kidney  settled  to  $1.75 
and  exporters  were  not  successful  in  drawing 
important  orders;  It  is  now  easy  to  buy  at  that. 
White  Kidney  sold  readily  at  $1.90,  but  a  little 
more  stock  is  arriving.  Yellow  Eye  still  quite 
dull.  Only  small  jobbing  sales  of  Turtle  Soup. 
Lima  held  about  steady  but  are  quiet;  quotable  at 
$2.30(17  2.35.  The  demand  for  both  green  and  Scotch 
peas  has  been  light  of  late,  but  values  have  been 
sustained  by  firm  western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 
There  is  so  little  doing  in  this  line  that 
values  are  poorly  defined,  but  so  far  as  ob- 
servable there  is  nothing  to  warrant  chang- 
ing quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  IS 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  @1  70 

Wool. 

A  moderate  demand  has  bsen  experienced 
the  past  week,  both  for  Eastern  and  local 
scouring  account,  but  bids  kept  at  a  low 
range,  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  producer 
and  holder.  The  market  is  still  heavily 
handicapped  by  wools  and  woolens  from 
abroad,  which  were  rushed  into  this  country 
by  the  shipload  before  the  recent  tariff  went 
into  effect.  Foreign  wools  cannot  now  be  laid 
down  for  anything  near  the  prices  ruling  on 
domestic  fleeces,  still  the  market  drags.  If 
importers  succeed  in  getting  the  tariff  re- 
moved during  the  next  administration,  they 
will  by  that  time  be  rid  of  their  present  hold- 
ings and  be  in  a  position  to  again  flood  the 
country  with  the  foreign  article. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @ll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  ®10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  @10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  ®  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition    10  <6>14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  013 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

Oregon  Valley   — 0— 

PALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern, free   7  @9 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

Very  little  to  report  in  the  way  of  business, 
either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment,  and 
absence  of  firmness  is  fully  as  pronounced  fea- 
ture of  the  market  as  for  some  time  past. 
Where  an  occasional  order  is  received,  the  de- 
sire to  unload  is  so  general  that  buyers  have 
no  trouble  in  operating  to  advantage  and  ob- 
taining decided  concessions  in  their  favor. 
There  is  little  or  no  hope  entertained  that  the 
market  will  develop  any  special  firmness  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12  ®lt> 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  information  concerning 
hops : 

The  volume  of  new  business  reported  this  week 
has  not  been  large,  and  yet  a  fair  quantity  of  stock 
has  passed  out  of  first  hands  Brewers  have  called 
for  deliveries  on  old  contacts  and  bare  also  been 
interested  in  some  of  the  medium  and  prime  grades 
which  have  been  offering  at  prices  which  holders 
were  unwilling  to  accept  some  time  ago.  Ex- 
porters have  kept  at  work,  forwarding  the  stock 
that  came  from  the  coast,  or  from  interior  points 
in  this  State,  and  have  made  occasional  purchases 
here  when  desirable  goods  could  be  found.  In  a 
general  way  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  have 
changed  much,  but  the  poorer  quality  of  the  offer- 
ings makes  it  seem  as  If  prices  were  lower. 
Strictly  choice  State  hops  are  scarcely  to  be  bad 
in  quotable  quantities:  if  here  they  might  bring 
18@18*c,  possibly  19c,  but  prime  can  be  bought  at 
16@17c,  and  common  to  good  at  15c  Choice 
Pacifies  arc  scarce  also,  but  a  few  of  these  remain 
in  stock  here  for  which  holders  ask  l»(&19c;  med- 
ium to  prime  grades  worth  say  14017c  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  present  holdings.  Most  of  the  late 
trading  in  the  Interior  of  this  State  has  been  in 
low  grades  at  11013c  but  occasional  sales  reported 
at  14@15t4c  and  up  to  17t4c  talked  for  a  very  few 
special  growths  All  advices  from  Europe  are 
very  strong. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  has  recovered  a  little  from 
its  recent  demoralized  condition,  the  fair 
weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  causing  hold- 
ers to  display  less  anxiety  about  unloading, 
thinking  there  is  a  probability  of  a  renewal  of 
the  firmness  experienced  prior  to  the  January 
rain.  While  this  is  not  outside  the  pale  of 
possibilities,  the  prospects  of  dry  season  prices 
being  again  established  this  spring  are  by  no 
means  encouraging. 

Wheat  13  00®  16  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00015  50 

Oat  12  00®  14  00 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  11  00(3)12  00 

Alfalfa  11  00®12  00 

Compressed  13  50®16  00 

Straw,  »  bale   50®  70 

Kills  toffs. 

Bran  is  selling  at  lower  figures  than  have 
been  lately  current,  and  Middlings  and 
Shorts  are  also  quotably  lower,  but  there  are 
no  large  supplies  of  either  kind.  There  were 
no  changes  of  consequence  in  prices  of  Milled 
Corn  or  Rolled  Barley. 

Bran,  ¥  ton  18  00(319  00 

Middlings  20  00023  03 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  OO02U  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00027  50 

Corntueal  24  50025  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00025  50 

Seeds. 

Market  for  most  kinds  quoted  herewith  is 
ruling  very  quiet.  Light  offerings  have  as 
much  or  more  to  do  with  the  prevailing  inac- 
tivity as  any  other  cause.  Quotable  rates  re- 
main about  as  last  noted.  Alfalfa  is  in  very 
slim  supply,  and  market  for  same  Is  unfavor- 
able to  buyers. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  1502  25 

P«r  lb. 

Canary   2*©3 

Rape  2*®4 

Hemp  4  04% 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8  @8* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  Grain  Bags. 
Importers  and  local  dealers  are  slow  to  name 


close  figures  for  buyer-July  bags,  this  year's 
importation,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
higher  prices  will  rule  than  are  now  nominally 
current  or  than  have  been  quoted  for 
some  time  past  for  spot  stock.  Market  for 
other  bags  is  inactive  at  quotably  unchanged 
rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  95® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  continues  quiet,  showing 
no  improvement  thus  far  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  beef.  Pelts  are  selling  at  un- 
changed rates,  with  fairly  liberal  supplies  in 
store.  Tallow  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
the  quotations  noted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  50  lbs   — ®10         —  ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8         — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  — @  8*       — ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs   —  ®  8  —  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —#16  — ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —#17         — ®I3 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  2501  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20®  28 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20022* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3%®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

A  shipment  of  200  cases  went  forward  the 
past  week  via  Panama  steamer  for  New  York. 
There  is  very  little  Extracted  honey  of  any 
sort  now  on  market  and  practically  none  out- 
side the  hands  of  jobbers.  Comb  honey  is 
still  making  a  fair  showing,  with  values  for 
the  same  steady,  but  demand  is  not  very  ac 
tive. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7x 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6S<®  6* 

White  Comb,  1-fh  frames   B*®10* 

Amber  Comb     7*0  9 

Beeswax. 

It  is  more  easy  to  sell  than  to  purchase  at 
prevailing  rates,  stocks  being  very  small. 

Fair  to  choice.  V  lb  34  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  is  firm,  with  offerings  light, 
and  gives  promise  of  ruling  very  strong  in  the 
near  future.  Mutton  Is  commanding  stiff 
prices,  with  prospects  of  the  market  continu- 
ing in  favor  of  sellers  for  some  time  to  come. 
Hog  market  shows  a  stronger  tone  than  last 
noted,  packing  stock  being  in  good  request  at 
a  further  advance. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   7*®  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   — »  — 

Mutton— ewes,  s*@9c;  wethers   9  ®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%@  4* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4%®  4* 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   )V"  — 

Hogs,  feeders   4^«t  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5%@  « 

Veal,  small,*  lb   8  @  9 

Veal,  large,  «  lb   8*@  9 

Lamb,  yearling,  V  lb   9  010 

Lamb,  spring,  1*  lb  15  0 — 

Poultry. 

Aside  from  Eastern  product,  there  is  very 
little  poultry  now  arriving.  Market  for  most 
kinds  has  been  decidedly  firm,  Turkeys  prov- 
ing about  the  only  exception.  For  Young 
Chickens  in  fine  condition  especially  good  fig- 
ures were  realized. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f*  B>   14  ®  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  5  50  @8  50 

Roosters,  old  4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50  @7  50 

Fryers  5  50  ®fi  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @S  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  50   ®5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®5  SO 

Geese,  v  pair  1  50  @l  75 

Goslings,  f)  pair   — ® 

Pigeons.  Old, »  doz  1  12*®  1  25 

Pigeons.  Young  2  25   ®2  50 

Batter. 

Demand  for  fresh  was  not  quite  so  active  as 
prior  to  last  review,  owing  to  the  advance 
noted  a  week  ago.  Market  presented  a  little 
easier  tone,  but  is  not  likely  to  decline  ma- 
terially for  some  time,  as  the  amount  being 
produced  is  light  for  this  time  of  year.  Last 
season's  packed  butter  is  being  offered  at  un- 
changed rates. 

Creamery  extras,  f»  lb  28  ® — 

Creamery  firsts  27  ® — 

Creamery  seconds  26  @— 

Dairy  select  24  @26 

Dairy  seconds  17  @21 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mired  store  14  @1S 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  ®20 

Pickled  Roll  18  ®19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  017 

Cheese. 

In  all  essential  features  this  market  re- 
mains virtually  as  last  reported.  There  is 
not  much  coming  forward,  but  with  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  receivers  and  re- 
tailers to  keep  supplies  down  to  lowest  possi- 
ble limits,  stocks  are  proving  ample  for  imme- 
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diate  needs.  In  a  small  way,  some  favorite 
brands  showing  superior  quality  are  going  at 
a  slight  advance  on  extreme  quotations. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @11H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @U 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  ®12 

Eggs- 
There  were  sharp  declines  in  the  egg  mar- 
ket immediately  folowing  last  review.  Good 
store-gathered  eggs  sold  down  to  14c,  at 
which  figure  some  orders  were  received  from 
several  points  east  of  the  Sierras,  causing 
the  market  during  the  past  few  days  to  show 
more  steadiness.  The  range  in  values  was 
narrow,  some  eggs  from  ranch  and  hennery 
selling  at  15c. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  @ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage..   —  @— 

Vegetables. 
The  display  of  fresh  vegetables  is  light,  and 
prices  in  the  main  are  at  a  high  range.  As- 
paragus from  Bouldin  Island  brought  40c  per 
lb.  Most  winter  vegetables  were  in  slim 
stock,  but  the  demand  for  them  was  not 
brisk.  The  tendency  on  choice  Onions  was  to 
a  little  more  firmness. 

Beans,  String,  P>  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  

Cauliflower,  f*  doz  

Egg  Plant,  *  lb  

Garlic,  f>  ft  

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  1Mb   

Mushrooms,  wild,  $  lb  

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. 

Onions,  sprouted,  ^  sack  

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  #  lb  

Squash,  Marrowfat,  Tf>  ton  

Squash,  Cream,  $  box  

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box  

Potatoes. 

The  quantity  offering  was  not  so  heavy  as 
for  a  week  or  two  preceeding,  and  the  market 
showed  a  better  tone,  being  firm  at  the  quo- 
tations for  all  desirable  quantities,  some 
select  going  at  an  advance  on  best  figures  be- 
low noted.  Sweets  were  not  in  heavy  supply, 
neither  was  the  demand  for  them  very  brisk. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   85@1  CO 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  Tgt  ctl   90@1  20 

Burbanks.  Humboldt.   90@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   90@1  20 

Early  Rose  1  10@1  20 

Garnet  Chile   75<a  85 

New  Potatoes,  1*  lb   2% 

Sweet  River,  W  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  50@1  75 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


Freeh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  the  only  variety  making  any- 
thing like  a  noteworthy  display  at  present  in 
the  line  of  deciduous  fruits.  The  supply  of 
Apples  might  be  considerably  larger  and  still 
not  be  of  proportions  entitled  to  be  termed 
heavy.  Choice  to  select  are  especially  in  lim- 
ited supply  and  are  commanding  in  a  small 
way  comparatively  stiff  figures.  Some  of  very 
superior  quality,  such  as  fancy  Spitzenberg, 
wrapped  and  4  tiers  to  the  box,  or  high  grade 
Pippins  or  Greenings,  were  held  up  to  $2  and 
higher  per  50-lb.  box,  but  these  figures  were 
not  warranted  as  regular  quotations.  Com- 
mon qualities  of  Apples  were  in  reduced  sup- 
ply, but  values  for  the  same  were  without 
quotable  improvement,  buyers  of  ordinary 
grades  preferring  to  go  without  rather  than 
pay  materially  higher  figures.  Pears  are  of- 
fering in  very  small  quantity  and  are  mostly 
out  of  stock  held  in  cold  storage. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  50-ft.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-ft-  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. . . .  50®  75 
Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   75®  2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  has  been  considerable  activity 
since  last  review,  mainly  in  Peaches,  values 
for  which  have  advanced  owing  to  the  brisk 
inquiry.  On  high  grade  Peaches  there  has 
been  a  quotable  advance  of  fully  half  a  cent 
per  lb.,  while  on  low  grade  stock  some  buyers 
have  moved  up  their  bids  fully  a  cent  or  more. 
Well  posted  parties  claim  that  there  are  r>ot  to 
exceed  forty  cars  of  Peaches  now  remaining 
in  the  State.  Apricots  were  in  fair  request, 
but  stocks  were  too  light  to  admit  of  much  ac- 


tivity. It  is  claimed  that  ten  cars  would  ab- 
sorb all  stocks  now  remaining  of  all  grades. 
Apple  market  is  strong  and  higher,  with  pres- 
ent supplies  not  more  than  sufficient  for  local 
needs  during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Pears 
are  not  in  large  stock,  and  are  being  more 
firmly  held,  some  quotations  for  this  fruit  be- 
ing higher  than  last  noted.  In  Prunes  there 
is  no  business  of  consequence  to  record  in  this 
center,  and  no  changes  to  note  in  quotable 
values.  Some  Prunes  in  the  East,  mixed  up 
with  the  recent  failure  in  San  Jose,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  sold  on  a  2%c  basis.  A 
combination  of  California  growers,  to  operate 
in  Prunes  the  present  season,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  formation. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft  llK@12y« 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12tf@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy    7%@  8M 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7  @  7*4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  8  ®  syt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7*4®  8*4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         6yj@  7i4 

Plums,  pitted   4  @6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  5H 

60— 70's   ZH@  3*4 

70-80's   2%&  3 

80-90's   2*4®  2% 

90— 100's   iv<a  2 

110— 130's   1% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  *4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23£@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        2*4®  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3*4®  4*4 

Figs,  White   _@  _ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6*4®  7*4 

Plums,  unpitted   1M@  1% 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been  less 
active  this  week  and  market  has  ruled  quiet  and 
easier;  some  holders  are  asking  full  late  figures, 
but  8%c  has  become  rather  full  for  prime,  with 
that  figure  shaded  in  some  instances  for  wire- 
dried.  Choice  to  fancy  are  jobbing  from  9m  10c 
according  to  quality  but  movement  is  light.  Sun- 
dried  apples  are  scarce  and  firm  notwithstanding 
the  very  light  demand;  jobbing  sales  are  within 
ranges  quoted.  Chops  are  rather  quiet  but  held 
steadily,  and  cores  and  skins  are  dull  and  freely 
offered  at  2c.  Raspberries  have  eased  off  to  9®9*4c 
and  favor  buyers.  Some  round  lots  of  huckle- 
berries have  sold  at  10@10*^c  but  stock  is  now 
offered  at  10c  with  that  figure  possible  to  shade  in 
some  cases.  Cherries  range  from  lo@io*4c  with 
fancy  occasionally  higher,  though  some  old  stock 
has  cleaned  up  dowu  to  9c.  Blackberries  sell 
mostly  at  inside  quotation.  California  apricots 
and  peaches  are  meeting  a  very  fair  demand,  and 
prunes  rule  steady  at  about  late  figures;  Royal 
apricots  sell  mainly  at  12@18c  with  few  Moorpark 
above  13@14c. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @14 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Raisins. 

No  official  changes  are  reported  in  the  card 
rates  fixed  by  the  Growers'  Combination. 
There  are  some  outside  holdings,  however, 
which  are  being  offered  at  lower  figures. 
Trade  is  dull,  and  there  is  nothing  at  the  mo- 
ment to  warrant  anticipating  any  special  ac- 
tivity very  soon. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,  20- ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ^  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  V  ft   —  @5?£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —  @4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3?£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4*4 

Seedless  Muscatel    — @3>< 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached  — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2*4@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  lightly  stocked  with  choice 
to  fancy  Navels,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 


for  this  description  is  to  firmer  figures.  Com- 
mon qualities,  however,  of  both  Navels  and 
Seedlings  are  in  more  than  ample  supply,  and 
market  for  such  is  as  favorable  to  buyers  as 
for  some  time  past.  Lemon  market  dragged 
at  previous  rates,  and  was  devoid  of  firmness, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select  qualities. 
Limes  of  desirable  quality  were  in  light  stock, 
with  prices  quotably  unchanged. 

i  Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  00®  2  75 

I     Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f  box   1  50®  3  00 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  60 

Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Quotable  values  throughout  the  list  remain 
as  before,  but  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
largely  nominal,  market  being  nearly  bare  of 
offerings.  Peanuts  are  in  very  moderate  sup- 
ply and  are  in  good  request  at  prevailing 
rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7  ' 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27*4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®10*4  i 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10*4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard...   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4*4®  5*4  I 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5*4®  6*4 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®8 

Wine. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  recent  advance,  new 
Claret  of  either  1897  or  1898  vintage  being 
difficult  to  obtain  under  15c  per  gallon  whole- 
sale, while  for  selections  20c  per  gallon  is 
about  the  ruling  figure.  There  is  a  fair  out- 
ward movement  and  business  on  local  account 
is  of  good  average  proportions.  The  wine  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  trade  and  general  manage- 
ment are  concerned,  is  showing  good  condi- 
tion, and  prospects  for  the  future  fairly  en- 
couraging. 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  Nev 
York. 


New  York,  Feb.  15.  —  California  dried  fruit, 
ruling  steady,  with  a  very  fair  demand.  Evap- 
orated apples,  common,  7@8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
8i£(5  9c;  choice,  9M®9*4c;  fancy,  10c  Prunes,  4® 
10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moorpark,  13@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled.  24®26c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exobanpe. 


*»~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  andl  1'oert 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rato3  o 
Interest. 


iSLtiftl     yAI"a  own.T  of  catllc.ifucnt  ua  with 


Valuable  Inform: 
I  dairy  can  b«  ma'lc  Uoubly 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  122,039 

Wheat,  ctls   57,557 

Barley,  ctls   9,085 

Oats,  ctls   1,990 

Corn,  ctls   1,200 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   3,285 

Potatoes,  sks   31,290 

Onions,  sks   1,724 

Hay,  tons   2,186 

Wool,  bales   404 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,  '98. 

3,183,136 
2,165,343 
1,077,835 
537.070 
123,705 
20,505 
308,660 
821,035 
131,849 
95,059 
31,528 
11,152 


Same  Time 
Last  Year 

3,168,660 
8,032,295 
3,817,546 
463,974 
219,708 
27,798 
165,434 
745,480 
83,073 
90,955 
49,417 
7,693 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  *<-sks   30,640 

Wheat,  ctls   97 

Barley,  ctls   4,823 

Oats,  ctls   789 

Corn,  ctls   602 

Beans,  sks   157 

Hay,  bales   951 

Wool,  fts   10.529 

Hops,  fts   4,987 

Honey,  cases   227 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,518 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


;  Profitable'/* 


G.G.WICKSON  «  C?  3x5  Front  5t.  San  Francisco!  ' 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufac- 
ture the 


ii 


HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Lean's  Harrow 


'J  J  l  J  r  i  -t 

The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle, 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  theground  ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  tbe  ground  and  to  barrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator.  Saves 
Its  cost  first  season.  Address 

UAH  LEY,  KIN9  A  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street   San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

»TRADE  marks 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY,STR0NG&C0.330  MARKETST 


|  The  Name  "OLIVERS 
I     Is  a  Guarantee  of  Excellence* 

1  OLIVERS  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD 

X       Plows  are  everywhere  acknowledge  to  be  the  Best. 

i       They  are  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft,  Easy  to  Handle, 

t       Made  of  the  Best  Material,  and  First-Class  in  every  respect. 

\  ^We  Supply  Perfect  Fitting  Duplicate  Parts.^ 
♦ 

J       Avoid  imitations  claiming  to  be  just  as  good — they  are  not. 
Take  none  but  the  Genuine,  made  only  bv  the  OLIVER 
CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS  and  sold  only  by  our 
authorized  agents. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  ST.,  SANIFRANCISCO,  CAL. 
►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•>*•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Brother  Daniel  Flint  at  Stockton 
Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — By  special  invita- 
tion, I  installed  the  officers  of  Stockton 
Grange  Feb.  4th.  In  these  days  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  when  the 
young  and  vigorous  are  crowding  the 
old  off  the  stage  of  action,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  a  former  active  mem- 
ber is  not  entirely  forgotten.  Several 
times  have  I  performed  this  pleasant 
duty  for  this  Grange,  and  each  time  the 
duty  seems  more  pleasant  than  the 
former.  It  is  delightful  to  do  work 
where  harmony  and  interest  prevails 
and  the  services  are  appreciated. 
Stockton  was  the  first  place  where  the 
State  Grange  met  when  I  was  Master, 
and  I  shall  long  remember  that  city  for 
the  kindness,  patience  and  charity 
shown  me  for  my  many  shortcomings. 

The  Grange  was  supposed  to  be 
called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  morning,  it  was  some- 
what later  when  order  was  called.  I 
think  the  intention  was  to  have  an  open 
meeting,  and  Brother  Overheiser,  the 
stalwart  of  San  Joaquin  county,  was 
called  upon  to  welcome  the  guests, 
which  he  did  in  his  generous  and  hearty 
way. 

The  keen  air  and  the  seductive  words 
of  the  welcoming  address  made  things 
thrice  welcome  when  a  generous  invita- 
tion from  the  Sisters  called  us  up  to  the 
banquet  room.  The  aromatic  coffee, 
wafting  its  perfumes,  and  the  sight  of 
that  table,  completely  robbed  us  of  our 
descriptive  faculties,  and  we  could  only 
fall  to  and  be  mum. 

About  the  time  the  knives  and  forks 
ceased  to  clatter,  and  a  contented  look 
came  over  the  faces,  that  restless  and 
impulsive  Granger,  Brother  Overhiser, 
proposed  a  toast,  "  Stockton  Grange," 
and  called  on  the  writer  to  respond. 

It  is  said  that  after  a  person  has  been 
well  fed  he  is  in  a  good-natured  mood 
and  can  stand  more  affliction  than  at 
any  other  time.  If  that  saying  had  not 
been  true,  there  would  have  been  more 
scattering  than  there  was  during  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Soon  after  the  banquet  the  installa- 
tion took  place,  with  every  chair  filled. 
As  each  officer  was  escorted  to  his  or 
her  respective  chair,  each  made  some 
happy  and  hopeful  hits.  This  was  the 
third  successive  installation  for  Worthy 
Master  Root,  the  fourteenth  for  Secre- 
tary Root  and  several  for  Treasurer 
Adams.  I  did  not  see  an  absent  or 
tardy  mark  against  Secretary  Root.  I 
wish  all  our  officers  could  say  as  much. 

They  had  quite  a  nice  programme  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  reci- 
tations. Everyone  was  well  pleased 
with  such  a  large  attendance  for  such  a 
cold  day.  It  bids  fair  now  that  re- 
turning prosperity  will  be  mutually  en- 
joyed by  the  Grange. 

After  the  installation  many  pleasant 
and  valuable  speeches  were  made,  and 
mutual  enjoyment  seemed  to  prevail. 

Sister  Overhiser  has  almost  entirely 
recovered  from  her  sad  affliction  and 
pleased  the  Grange  with  her  presence. 
Sister  Ashley,  that  motherly  person, 
was  not  there  on  account  of  not  being 
very  rugged  this  winter.  We  missed 
her  kind  counsel  and  cheering  words, 
but,  by  courteous  invitation,  Brother 
Overhiser  and  the  writer  visited  her  in 
her  cosy  and  beautiful  home.  It  does 
a  person  good  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere in  her  presence. 

I  learn  that  Woodbridge  and  Lodi 
Granges  are  getting  enthused,  and  it 
seems  that  the  times  are  propitious  for 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  . 

Lucas  County,  J  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   In  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.'  D.  1886. 
j— ^— i  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  ||EAL.  |  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


a  grand  awakening  throughout  San 
Joaquin  county,  once  the  leading  county 
for  members  of  the  Order. 
Sacramento.  Daniel  Flint. 


Granges  Consolidate. 


A  rousing  meeting  of  grangers  was 
held  Wednesday  and  the  importance  of 
the  business  called  out  a  large  gather- 
ing, rendering  the  meeting  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  cause  which  has  long 
held  the  farmers  together  in  a  common 
brotherhood.  The  principal  business 
before  the  lodge  was  the  long-mooted 
question  of  consolidation  with  Wood- 
bridge  Grange,  states  the  Lodi  Sentinel. 
After  discussion  of  pros  and  cons  the 
local  grangers  met  the  views  of  the 
sister  lodge  in  a  way  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  both.  It  was  decided  that 
Lodi  Grange  should  give  up  its  charter 
and  be  merged  in  the  other,  under 
which  name  the  consolidation  shall  re- 
main unless  it  is  seen  fit  to  change  to 
something  more  appropriate. 

It  is  the  intention  to  hold  a  jubilee 
meeting  on  the  22nd  instant,  at  which 
date  the  Lodi  lodge  loses  its  identity 
and  Woodbridge  takes  new  life  with  a 
large  and  useful  membership.  The  new 
move  will  be  a  wonderful  benefit  and 
the  grangers  hope  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  that  hitherto  has  been  im- 
possible. 

The  officers  recently  elected  by  the 
Lodi  lodge  are  :  Master,  J.  A.  Ander- 
son; Overseer,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Axtell;  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  R.  Pixley;  Steward,  C.  P. 
Allison;  Asst.  Steward.  S.  F.  Mathew- 
son;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Huffman; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lillie;  Secretary, 
J.  D.  Huffman;  Gatekeeper,  Fred  Post; 
Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Nel- 
son. 

On  the  23rd  of  this  month  the  county 
lodge  will  convene  here,  and  as  there  is 
a  general  awakening  among  grangers 
an  unusually  good  time  is  expected. 


The  Wide  Tire  Proposition. 


To  the  Editor: — As  experience  far 
surpasses  opinion,  I  can  justly  refute 
the  error  of  Tulare  Grange  in  protest- 
against  the  repeal  of  the  wide  tire 
law  of  California.  In  the  year  1838,  I 
had  served  five  years  apprenticeship 
to  a  real  unlimited  wheel  maker,  build- 
ing wheels  of  all .  descriptions.  The 
common  narrow  wheel  was  easy  to  roll 
20  rods  with  my  hand,  but  with 
the  broad  wheel  I  had  to  use  both 
hands  and  all  my  strength  to  roll  20 
rods.  Ten  years  later  I  became  a 
farmer  on  a  considerable  scale  and  well 
know  the  practical  use  of  wheels.  The 
merciful  man  regards  the  life  of  his 
beast.  The  wider  the  wheel  the 
greater  horse  killer.  Let  the  wide 
tire  advocates  get  a  wheelbarrow  with 
a  3-inch  wheel  and  another  with  a  11- 
inch  wheel,  load  the  barrows  alike  and 
learn  the  great  difference. 

Madison,  Cal.       Daniel  Archer. 

At  Napa  Grange. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Napa  Grange 
the  first  and  second  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  F.  E.  Johnston,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  H.  Francis,  Enoch  Yates, 
W.  G.  Thompson,  F.  C.  Lundy  and 
Henry  A.  Chapman.  Dr.  M.  B.  Pond 
and  A.  W.  Baxter  were  elected  mem- 
bers. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Senator  Per- 
kins approving  the  resolutions  on  the 
popular  elections  of  Senators  and 
Isthmus  canal,  and  stated  that  he  had 
advocated  in  speech  and  supported  by 
vote  both  propositions. 

Lecturer  Taylor  submitted  a  long 
series  of  resolutions  on  public  affairs, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 


l/V\PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM  H.  GRAY.  General 
Agent. 


Society 
'4  Women 

&nd,*n  fact,  nearly  all 
women  vyho  undeTgo 
&  ncTvous  strain,  are 
compelled  to  regret- 
fully watch  the  grow- 
ing palloT  of  their 
cheeKs.  the  coming 
wTinkles  and  thinner 
that  become  more 
^distressing  every  day. 

Every  woman 
knows  that  ill-health 
is  a  fatal  enemy  to 
beauty  and  that  good 
health  gives  to  the 
plainest  face  an  en- 
during attractiveness. 
PuTe  blood  and  strong 
nerves  —  these  are  the 
secret  of  health  and 
beauty. 

Dt. Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  build  up  and  purify  the  blood,  and 
strengthen  the  nerves.   To  the  youn^  cHt(  they  are  invalu- 
able, to  the  motheT  they  are  a  necessity,  to  the  woman 
approaching  fifty  they  aTe  the  best  remedy  that  science 
has  devised  for  this  crisis  of  her  life 

Mrs.  Jacob  Weaver,  of  Bushnell,  111.,  is  fifty-six  years  old.  She  says  : 
"I  suffered  for  five  or  six  years  with  the  trouble  that  comes  to  women  at 
this  time  of  life.  I  was  much  weakened,  was  unable,  much  of  the  time,  to 
do  my  own  work,  and  suffered  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  1  was  down- 
hearted and  melancholy.  Nothing  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  Then  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

I  bought  the  first  box  in  March,  1897,  and  was  benefited  from  the  start. 
A  box  and  a  half  cured  me  completely,  and  I  am  now  rugged  and  strong." 
—Bushnell  (III.)  Re.  or  J. 


The  genuine  package  always  bears  the  foil  ncme 
all  druggists  or  sent  postpa-id  on  receipt  of  price 
per  boxby  the  Dt  Williams  Medicine  Co,  Schenectady 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  tbe 
"  Champion,"  and  Its  adaptability  to  tbe  work 
(or  which  It  has  been  especially  designed.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is 
very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  Is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so 
arranged  that  the  leverage  Is  very  powerful,  and 
the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air 
chamber  Is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  discbarge  necessary  for  good  and 
continuous  spraying.   Send  for  catalogue. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

It  has  great  strength  and  is  simple  in  Its  construc- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  1b  so 
arranged  that  It  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray.  The 
top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator. 
It  Is  operated  very  easily  and  Is  not  laborious  to 
the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves  are  very  ac- 
cessible. We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Hose,  etc.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and 
prices,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  -   -   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 


THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  38,  1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  pet Jectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.    We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  jrood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Te§t  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1899. 

618,556  — Boiler— A  Bink,  Stockton,  Cal. 

618.598.  — Trunk  Lashing— Cameron  &  Link,  S.  P. 

618.599.  — Fishing  Reel — A.  V.  Ctaapin,  Ferndale, 
Cal. 

618,405 —Bottle— S.  Erstad,  Bisbee,  A.  T. 
618,669.— Pop  Corn  Gem  Machine— J.  E.  Harvie, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
618,462. — Window — E  Hipolito,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
618,604.— Track  Signal— E.  A.  Hollaway,  Gilroy, 

Cal. 

618,691.— Bicycle  Gear— C  A.  LaGrave,  Carson, 
Nev. 

618,608  — Window— W.  McCall,  S.  F. 
618,426.— Can  Opener— E.  D  Middlekauff,  S.  F. 
618,515.— Mop  Wringer— Emma  E.  Miller,  Sac'to, 
Cal. 

618,607.— Fair  Leader— W.  F.  Murray,  S.  F. 
618,724.— Sand  Papering  Machine — A.  A.  Pelton. 

Spokane,  Wash 
618,481.— Feather  Renovator— W.  W.  G.  Reed, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
618,622.—  Extracting   Metals  —  P.  Somerville, 

Bishop,  Cal. 

30.095  —Design,  Horseshoe  Pad— E.  D.  Flint, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

30,113.— Design,  Escutcheon  Plate— B.  Phelps, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Design  for  Horseshoe  Pad.— Edward  D. 
Flint,  Oakland,  Cal.  No.  30,095.  Dated  Jan. 
81,  1899.  This  invention  comprises  an  im- 
proved design  for  elastic  pads  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  horseshoes  and  provides  a 
better  and  more  convenient  support  between 
the  shoe  and  the  hoof  of  the  horse. 

Adjustable  Hinge  Window.— Wm.  McCall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the  McCall 
Sliding  Hinge  Window  Co.  No.  618,608.  Dated 
Jan.  31,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  win- 
dows and  is  applicable  in  part  to  ordinary 
windows  having  slidable  sashes,  but  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  upon  that  class  of  win- 
dows in  which  the  sashes  are  hinged  upon  one 
side  to  a  strip  which  is  slidable  on  vertical 
guides.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  metallic  part- 
ing strip  having  outwardly  turned  edge 
flanges,  similar  flanged  plates  secured  to  the 
frame  exterior  to  the  line  of  travel  of  the 
sashes  and  plates  fixed  to  the  edges  of  slides 
to  which  the  sashes  are  hinged,  these  plates 
traveling  beneath  and  being  guided  by  the 
flanged  plates  and  parting  strip. 

Adjustable  Fair  Leaders. — Wm.  F.  Mur- 
ray, San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  618,607.  Dated 
Jan.  31,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  that 
class  of  gear  known  as  "fair-leaders,"  which 
are  designed  for  the  change  of  direction  of 
ropes  so  that  they  may  lead  in  any  direction 
and  retajn  the  directing  pulley  fairly  or  in 
direct  line  in  both  directions  therefrom.  It 
comprises  a  globe  having  a  slotted  central 
opening  for  the  pulley,  a  pin  passing  through 
the  globe  and  forming  an  axis  or  shaft  upon 
which  the  pulley  is  turntable  and  a  two-part 
socket  partially  enclosing  the  globe  having 
the  periphery  of  the  globe  fitted  within  it 
and  means  by  which  the  parts  of  the  socket 
are  adjusted  with  relation  to  each  other  to 
clamp  the  globe  and  thereby  fix  the  position 
of  the  pulley. 

Signal  Controlling  Track  Instrument. — 
E.  A.  Holloway,  Gilroy,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one- 
half  to  F.  U.  Reeve.  No.  618,604.  Dated  Jan. 
31,  1899.  The  object  of  this  device  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  giving  a  signal  such  as  is  re- 
quired when  trains  approach  railroad  cross- 
ings or  other  points  where  it  is  desirable  to 
notify  a  distant  point  uf  the  approach  of  the 
train.  It  comprises  insulated  track  sections 
over  which  the  train  passes  successively, 
wires  connecting  said  track  sections  with  a 
battery  and  with  electro  magnets,  which  are 
successively  energized  by  the  passage  of  the 
train,  latches  whereby  metallic  connection  is 
made  through  the  magnets  one  after  the 
other,  an  electrically  controlled  signal  appa- 
ratus which  is  energized  after  the  second 
electro  magnet  is  energized  and  its  connec- 
tions made,  and  a  third  electro  magnet  and 
disengaging  bar,  the  whole  device  being  acted 
upon  by  the  passage  of  the  train  over  the 
track  sections  so  that  the  magnets,  being  suc- 
cessively energized,  will  first  operate  the  sig- 
nal and  lastly  restore  the  parts  to  their  nor- 
mal condition  in  readiness  for  the  passage  of 
another  train. 

Fishing  Reel  Tension  Apparatus.— A.  V. 
Chapin,  Ferndale,  Cal.  No.  618,599".  Dated 
Jan.  31,  1899.  The  object  of  this  improvement 
is  to  provide  a  varying  tension  upon  the  reels 
used  by  fishermen  so  that  the  line  may  be 
allowed  to  run  out  more  or  less  freely  as  de- 
sired. It  comprises  a  connected  pawl  and 
ratchet  mechanism  by  which  the  reel  is  turn- 
able  to  wind  or  unwind  a  line  and  an  inter- 
mediate device  by  which  the  tension  upon 
the  unwinding  line  may  be  varied  indepen- 
dent of  that  upon  the  line  when  it  is  moving 
in  an  opposite  direction. 


Meat  smoked  Id  a  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
M»d»  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
circular.  E.  KICA1NKK  A  UHO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  adver- 
tising Hawaii. 

—Spokane,  Wash.,  made  half  a  million  bar- 
rels of  flour  in  '98. 

—During  last  month  1406  passengers  and 
6160  tons  of  freight  went  to  Alaska  via  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle. 

—Approximately,  the  total  area  of  the  rail- 
way belt  in  British  Columbia  is  10,985,738 
acres,  and  the  area  of  the  part  of  the  belt  sur- 
veyed by  the  Dominion  Government  is  834,140 
acres. 

—Internal  revenue  receipts  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  January  amounted  to  $249,706,  about 
double  the  sum  received  during  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  The  customs  receipts  for 
the  port  during  January  amounted  to  $541,212, 
as  against  $499,268  for  the  preceding  month. 
.,  —The  U.  S.  shipping  interests  of  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  have  greatly  increased  since  an- 
nexation. There  were  last  week  at  San 
Francisco  loading  for  or  on  the  way  to  the  Isl- 
ands fifty  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  fly  the 
American  flag,  five  British,  three  Norwegian 
and  two  German. 

— The  three  steamship  companies  sending 
vessels  from  San  Francisco  across  the  Pacific 
are  giving  present  preference  to  freight  way- 
billed  through  from  the  East,  and  local  ship- 
pers find  it  difficult  to  get  any  freight  space  at 
all.  Having  worked  up  the  trade  they  now 
find  themselves  virtually  excluded.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  establish  another 
line.  The  business  justifies  it. 

— J.  A.  Scrymser,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Cable  Co.,  arrived  from  Hongkong  and  Yoko- 
hama, thinks  that  no  American  cable  could 
land  in  the  Philippines  or  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
without  the  consent  of  the  English  compa- 
nies, which  have  controlling  contracts  with 
the  different  governments,  some  of  which  run 
till  1949.  The  Japanese  Government  is  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  proposition  under  certain 
conditions. 

—The  following,  in  reference  to  the  food 
supply  in  South  Africa,  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  J.  G.  Stowe,  U.  S.  Consul-General, 
dated  Cape  Town,  November  30,  1898:  "It 
was  stated  in  a  recent  debate  in  Parliament 
here  that  in  America  wheat  was  $1.86  and 
flour  $2.61  per  100  pounds;  that  a  large  fall  in 
prices  was  expected,  and  that  American  flour 
was  being  adulterated.  As  an  example  of 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  here,  it  was 
said  that  an  employee  of  the  railroad,  mar- 
ried and  with  three  children,  draws  £12 
$58.40)  per  month ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
pend for  food  not  less  than  £7  10s  ($36.50)  per 
month,  and  for  rent  a  minimum  of  £4  10 
($26.50)  per  month,  thereby  using  up  all  his 
wages,  leaving  nothing  for  clothing  or  educa- 
tion. Flour  is  coming  now  from  the  United 
States.  This  latter  article,  now  regularly 
imported,  is  in  heavy  demand,  with  inade- 
quate supplies.  Shipments  on  the  sea  are 
sold,  and  this  month's  imports  are  large. 
Quotations  are  18s  ($4.59)  per  sack  of  196 
pounds. 


$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus  © 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  37  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  procure 
subscriptiotiH  for  the  beat  f>0-cent 
woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78-80  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tell*  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Hlchlgan  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

Thousands  of  Families  Have  One  in  the  House  at 

All  Times. 


The  Same  Exceptional  Opportunity   Offered  Here  to  All 
Readers  of  This  Paper. 


A  prominent  citizen  remarked  recently  to 
the  editor  of  the  "Rural  Press:"  "It  may 
seem  surprising  to  you,  but  in  my  house  we 
have  a  family  doctor  there  all  the  time.  Nor 
am  I  the  only  one  who  has  this  great  bless- 
ing," said  he.  "  I  know  of  many  families  who 
have  this  same  doctor  always  on  hand,  always 
within  reach." 

"Do  I  mean  a  man,  a  physician,  in  flesh  and 
blood?"  he  asked.  "No,  not  exactly  that; 
the  family  doctor  that  I  refer  to  is  Dr.  Kil- 
mer's Swamp-Root,  the  great  Kidney,  Liver 
and  Bladder  Remedy.  We  have  not  had  to 
call  a  doctor  to  our  house  since  we  have 
used  it." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  who 
know  Swamp-Root  for  what  it  is.  This  fa- 
mous medicine  is  the  absolute  conqueror  of 
kidney  and  bladder  diseases,  and  many  a  man 
and  woman  who  walk  the  streets  to-day  in 
the  complete  possession  of  health  owe  their 
lives  to  the  power  of  this  great  discovery  over 
kidney  and  bladder  ills  and  uric  acid  disturb- 
ances. In  diseases  of  the  blood,  no  matter 
from  what  source  they  arise,  Swamp-Root 
goes  right  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and 
cures  by  first  removing  the  cause,  and  sends 
the  blood  leaping  and  bounding  away  in  quest 
of  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 

Constipation  and  liver  troubles,  urinal 
weaknesses  and  the  torture  that  goes  with 
them,  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  in  fact,  dis- 
eases arising  from  any  wrong  condition  of  the 
blood,  liver,  bladder  or  kidneys,  are  promptly 
overcome  by  Dr.  Kilmer's  famous  discovery, 
Swamp- Root. 

None  but  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  realize  what  an  immense  amount 
of  work  the  kidneys  perform  every  day.  They 
are  the  sewer  of  the  system,  and  once  they 


become  clogged  up,  poison  runs  riot  and  dis- 
ease has  full  sway.  Just  as  a  choked  sewer 
breeds  pestilence  in  a  city,  so  do  weak  and 
unhealthy  kidneys  breed  disease  in  the  hu- 
man body. 

Swamp-Root  clears  out  all  the  impurities, 
helps  the  kidneys  to  perform  their  work  prop- 
erly, drives  the  poison  out  of  the  blood  and 
system,  invigorates  and  regenerates  you  and 
adds  tenfold  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
life. 

Swamp-Root  has  been  tested  in  so  many 
ways,  in  hospital  work,  in  private  practice, 
among  the  helpless  too  poor  to  purchase  re- 
lief, and  has  proved  so  successful,  that  a  spe- 
cial arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  all 
readers  of  the  "Rural  Press"  who  have  not 
already  tried  it  may  have  a  free  sample  bottle 
of  Swamp-Root  and  thus  test  for  themselves 
its  wonderful  curative  properties. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  full  address 
to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a 
sample  bottle  will  de  sent  absolutely  free  by 
mail,  postpaid,  also  a  book  telling  more  about 
Swamp-Root  and  containing  some  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters 
received  from  men  and  women  who  owe  their 
good  health,  in  fact,  their  very  lives,  to  the 
wonderful  curative  properties  of  Swamp-Root. 

This  great  remedy  is  for  sale  at  most  drug 
stores  in  fifty-cent  and  one-pollar  sizes.  Don't 
make  any  mistake,  but  make  a  note  of  the 
name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  and  remember  that  it  is  prepared  only 
by  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer 
and  write  for  a  free  sample  bottle  be  sure  and 
mention  the  San  Francisco  "Rural  Press" 
when  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A 


Bl/HDiNC  PAP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  arc  built  for  protection  Tf  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  manylkinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PflRflFFINE 
I  IN  T  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

1 1  C>  Battery  St. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  jt. 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates., 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEAL.E  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO . 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50. 


oo 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

 we  win  tor  a  short  time  deliver  al  v  • 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *i5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  i\V%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  «.  WILLAKU.  Manufacturer,  010  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  I  .on  1m,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  <>.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


FERTILIZER^ 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roetfing,  Prop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 
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CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  g 

Pain-Killer.? 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  :*: 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  X 
|  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  1 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

j  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS-  l< 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. |j 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


How  to  Drink  Water. 


A  SINGLE  SHOT 

never  wiiii  a  Imttle.  Steady  bombardment  wit li 
big  tfutis,  lit  tli*  nuns  und  rapid  lire  pieces  counts. 
We  have  all  suits  of  ammunition.  Write  for  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN)  Midi. 


It  Won't 


v^ViA-^-  ■ws.i*-'0  jump  the  track  nor 
bind    when   door  Is 
WtAVti^.^-  .warped    or    wall  is 
W,=S^J  crooked.      T  rail 


1t8&8*y*£&  track  pivotally  huns 
1»W  to  brackets.  Hangers 
ton  both  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  I  Mil  IT. 
i  Rapidly  replacing  all 
i  others.  «iOLl>  Medal 
"  at  Omaha.  Write  for 
circular;  also  catalogue  of  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FairUeld,  Iowa. 

PJTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1 1  *  J  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  lor  FREE  »2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
es.  Dr.  R.H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  831  Arch  St..  Phllad'la,  Pa. 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


ci  < 


The     /Wost     Powerful     /V\  i 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  flgr., 16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  188. 
Blake,    Moffltt    <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59.61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTUO.HKKV  8TKEKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL. 


Professor  Slikham  says  there  are  few 
people  who  thoroughly  realize  the  value 
of  water  as  a  beverage,  or  who  know 
how  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantage 
from  it.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
drinking  of  water  vary  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  drunk.  If,  for  in- 
stance a  pint  of  cold  water  be  swal- 
lowed as  a  large  draught,  or  if  it  be 
taken  in  two  portions  with  a  short  in- 
terval between,  certain  definite  results 
follow — effects  which  differ  from  those 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
i-ame  quantity  taken  by  sipping.  Sip- 
ping is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  cir- 
culation, a  thing  which  ordinary  drink- 
in  tr  is  not. 

During  the  act  of  sipping  the  action 
cf  the  nerve  which  slows  the  beats  of 
the  heart  is  abolished  and  as  a  conse- 
quence that  organ  contracts  much 
more  rapidly,  the  pulse  beats  more 
quickly,  and  the  circulation  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  is  increased. 
In  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the 
pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  se- 
creted is  raised  by  the  sipping  of  fluid. 
And  here  is  a  point  which  might  well 
be  noted  by  our  readers:  A  glass  of 
cold  water  slowly  sipped  will  produce 
greater  acceleration  of  the  pulse  for  a 
time  than  will  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits 
taken  at  a  draught.  In  this  connection 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  sipping  cold  water  will  often  allay 
the  craving  for  alcohol  in  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  too 
much  of  it,  and  who  may  be  endeavor- 
ing to  reform,  the  effect  being  prob- 
ably due  to  the  stimulant  action  of  the 
sipping.   

Qood  Advice. 


Life  is  too  short  and  full  of  care  and 
sorrows  for  one  to  be  the  cause  of  ad- 
ding one  feather's  weight  of  trouble  to 
anether's  load.  Will  Carleton,  the  poet, 
in  the  "  First  Settler's  Story,"  we  be- 
lieve it  was,  makes  the  old  man  say,  in 
speaking  of  his  wife,  that  she  used  to 
stand  around  and  boss  the  job,  and  by 
her  kind  words  lifted  whole  tons.  Kind 
words  have  the  same  effect  the  world 
over.  They  lift  a  fellow  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond  ;  they  break  the  stif- 
fened, set  features  of  the  worried  into  a 
pleasant,  beautiful  smile.  And  how 
much  better  it  is  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  treating  every  one  as  though  a  time 
would  come  when  we  should  lay  down 
the  mortal  form  ;  and  that  to  leave  be- 
hind a  character  and  reputation  of 
fairness,  truth  and  honor  is  the  most 
enduring  of  riches. 


How  the 


Rural"  Rewards  the 
Reader. 


One  of  the  best  known  farmers  in 

Contra  Costa  county  writes  as  follows: 

I  came  across  a  man  the  other  day  who  Invested 
tl  in  the  Kukai,  Press  and  got  it  back  jusly  fifty- 
fold  within  one  year.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful grape  growers  in  the  county.  He  said  that 
he  paid  one  of  your  ti  aveling  agents  II  for  three 
months'  subscription.  Within  a  month  he  came 
across  in  your  columns  a  receipt  for  using  cyanide 
of  potassium,  as  well  as  strychnine,  in  milting 
squirrel  ixiison.  Within  one  year  he  had  saved 
over  $5(1  oa  the  purchase  of  strychnine  and  got  bis 
squirrels  all  killed  off,  too.  A  pretty  good  invest- 
ment of  H,  be  says. 


LIQUID    EXTRACT    OF  SMOKE. 
An  Improvement  on   the   Smoke-house  for 
Preserving  Meats. 

Smoking  meats  in  a  smoke-house  with  all  its 
delays  andj  annoyances  and  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  thieves  getting  the 
meats  is  being  rapidly  done 
away  with  as  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  clean- 
liness, safety  and  saving  of 
time  that  come  from  using 
the  Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  prepared 
by  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  of  Milton,  Pa. 
The  liquid  is  applied  with  a  brush  or  a 
sponge  and  the  meats  can  be  hung  in  a 
garret  or  other  safe  place,  away  from 
thieves,  either  four-legged  or  two-legged. 
Krausers'  Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  is 
prepared  from  selected  hickory  wood. 
It  contains  the  same  ingredients  that 
preserve  meat  when  the  wood  is  burned  under  it  in 
a  smoke-house.  It  improves  the  flavor  of  meat, 
is  perfectly  healthful  and  is  a  better  safeguard 
against  insects  than  the  old  way  of  smoking. 
The  manufacturers  will  send  circulars  to  anyone 
interested. 


♦    FANCY       P  O  U  L  T  R  "V .  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  K0  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
Btampforour  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Itemember  the  liest  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inci'bator 
Co..  131TCustro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEIN'S— Winners  of  every  Tdays'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  lslw  1st  A  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  '.'/  Jerseys  A  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holstetns  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
BerkBhires.   F.  H.  Burke.  B-'ti  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  S.1XK  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P..  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  1IOLSTEINS  &  UU  It  II A  MS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllsm  Mies  &  Cu.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


%V.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POl  LTItY  FA  KM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  ana 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  aud  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NJ  LES  <V  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  187B. 


F.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins. Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  ChlnaJt  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Pair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  Oal. 
Breods  Berkshire,  Poland -China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.  Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  HA  I  LEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat- tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


I  PR  INCUBATORS  ,^AL 

— — — — — — — — ■ ——————  BEST.. 

"        Thcj  hmc  wll  tht-  lntr»t  ImprunininU 

  A      ami  arc  sold  at  v»-rv  low  wire*  and 

GUARANTEED  to  pli 
customer.  Send  tic.  for  our  us  natre 
catalogue  wll  lob  contains  full  tles- 
ertpnonf  Of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  |>oiiltry 
successfully.  Send  for  It  at  once. 
DES  MOINES  INC'B  OO. 
Itox      .MO  !><•»  MolncK,  lowu. 


Add  tothearpnju 
you  have  •  perfect  machine.   Thev  deal  only  I 
kalch.    hlze«  from  50  to  850  eeir«. 

el'.  S 


INCUBflTOfi  SUCCESS 


p«r  tlUtrlbulloD  of heul  and 
i-i  ire  Hud  perfect  n-ic  ulatien  and 
Nation.     1  ..       point*  attain  p«r- 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


and  flnlah 

,  hieh  pervPntage.  «t 
Prlc-va  -in  up. 

WE  PAV  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  In  the  TJ.  B.  Catalogue  free. 
Petulumu  Incubator  Co.,  Itox    41,  Pctulumu.  OaL 


Potash. 

P  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
lor  them. 

QERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

gj  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MXYKR,  WILSON  a  CO.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Lundside  Double  Board 
_  Plow,  bard  a. 

Sulky    ^VSK^  __^W>^^Sift«j:la»»,16-in.»9. 

Plows,  ««.  ' 
Kidinutia  _ 
Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  WaKon.tS 
1UJU  other  artic! 
Hie  catalogue  f 
Write  now  and  itet 

reaily  for  aprinit  worl  

II    I'LOW  <  <).,  Box  160.  Alton,  Hi. 

Only  Plow  factor;  la  tie  l  olled  Stalae  aelllaf  direct  to  farmer. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING, 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

I  Correspondence  solicited. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE* 

Surely ,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Flouiintf  Hroe. ,  cheiulbth.  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
curen  the  moat  obfttlnate 
ii-.--  Supplied  by  malt  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
is.oo.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  Particulars  FR" 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEWTON'S 

LAItsr  IMPllOVEO 


DEHORNERS 

Bave  time  and  money  by  debornlnc 
oar  cattle.  Write  for  special 
iformatlon  on  the  subject. 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL 


|^te"THEY  CAN'T  BE  BEAT."  IXi 


rale  lory  have' 
RYrrd  defeat  la 

.  irliil—    i  i  ri>iii|,i'liti(,i,.  with  the  many  machines  ■■<  the  name  d 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

land  for  III.  Ill|fhe»l  mine  Fnnwn  to  the  in,  nhator  art.  It  takra  a  hook  ot  '.".'9  |..-..-  .  '  Ull  all 
ihoul  th.-m  and  our  larre  purr-hred  poultry  plant,  roultrv  .uppllra,  etc.     Sent  on  receipt  of 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  B  91,  Qulocy.  III. 


1H  Bt:Ulil"i 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
tbe  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  tbe  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

.1  as.  R.  BoAL,  M'g'r. 
O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  PaclHo  Coast  will  And  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  ottered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tbe  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONO  A  CO.,  Patent  Agent.,  330  Mark.t 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Show  Your  Best  Qualities. 


Honesty  does  not  require  us  to  hang 
our  oil  paintings  faced  to  the  wall,  in 
order  that  our  friends  may  see  that 
they  are  made  on  coarse  canvas.  It  is 
right  to  appear  always  at  our  best. 
Give  the  world  your  brightest  thoughts, 
your  most  courteous  speech,  the  out- 
come of  your  kindest  impulses,  and 
purest  motives,  no  matter  if  you  are 
conscious  that  these  things  are  above 
your  ordinary  level.  God  made  the 
flowers  show  their  colors,  not  their 
dull,  fibrous  matter;  to  load  the  air 
with  their  odors,  not  with  the  rankness 
of  their  sap. 

What  an   Experienced  Gardener 
Thinks. 


To  the  Editor: — Your  book  on  Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  is  a  great  help  to  any 
gardener,  even  if  he  thinks  he  knows  it 
all.  I  have  been  gardening  in  this 
country  for  thirty  years  and  your  book 
is  a  great  help  to  me. 

Gilroy,  Cal.  J.  H.  Wagner. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Established  1876. 


Myrobolan 
Nursery^ 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  a  clean,  healthy,  one-year-old  stock  of 
APRICOTS,  FRENCH,  SILVER  and  IM- 
PERIALE  EPINEUSE  PRUNES  on  Myrob- 
olan Root.    Write  for  Prices. 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop., 

HAY  WARDS,  CALIFORNIA. 

RESISTANT   CUTTINGS   FOR  SALE. 

Rupestris  St.  George, 
Rupestris  Hat-tin. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  cuttings  for  sale 
this  season— more  next  season.   Apply  early, 
for  stock  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 
JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,     -     MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of  * 

«*  PLUM  TREES.  ^ 

Wickson,  Red  June.Willard,  Uurbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz,  etc.    Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  olher  Prunes   Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Kansas  Seeds 

Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
antaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor- 
hum,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
Seed.  Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
i  low  prices.  Tree  Seeas  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  plants 
for  dry  climates.  Our  Cat- 
alogue mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 
Kaunas  Seed  Hounc.      K.Barteldes  k  Co.,  Law  re  act,  Kan. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .*. 
/.Vegetables 

•♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California 

Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 
PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  sale  at  S3. 00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


CECfl  PIE  BILL  FREE 

k  aWM     T°gel         customers  to  test  my  aeedi 

1  will  mail  my  handsome  cataloRut 
for  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 

!>lie  Bill,  er>od  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
i'ree.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulb*, 
Plants,  Roses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Needs,  Potatoes, 
etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
oames.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  ■  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  nhowrj 
in  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
■urprfsed  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  <»!!!  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  181  ,  Rose  Bill,  >.  V 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

Kin- si  ;  Sangome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-203  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenne,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^Ornamental 

*v  TREES. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


♦  ♦ 


Peach  Trees 


We  offer  a  good  assortment  of  Peaches  in  DOR- 
MANT BUD  at  $15.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake. 
Also  Chinese  Cling,  Elberta,  Wheatland  and  other 
good  sorts,  3  to  5  feet,  one  year.  We  have  in  sur- 
plus a  good  assortment  of  BIG  BED  APPLES, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Prunes,  one  and  two 
years,  which  we  will  sell  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Utah  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  stating  that  our  stock  is  "free 
from  all  fruit  and  tree  destroying  pests." 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants. 
•  We  are  introducers  of  Rossney  Pears. 


Address 


. .  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


RACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties:  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
W.  W.  Permain.  Johnathan,  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

1000  Cherries,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelling-.  Knights 
Early  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes,  2  years  old- 
Washington.  Yellow  Eggr.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune,  French  frune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
000  Pears,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Winter   NelliH,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange). 
Feurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEMANN. 


FERRYS 


were  famous  years  ago— their  fame  ] 
grows  every  year— as  the  seeds 
J  most  to  be  relied  on— as  alwnys  . 
I  the  best.    For  sale  by  leading  J 
dealers  everywhere.    Five  cents  i 
per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 
Insist  on  having  them.  Kan 
risk— buy  Ferry's. 
1899  seed  Annual  is  free. 
.D.  M.  FF.KI.'Y  ACO-v 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Olives!  S<  Olives! 

OLIVE    TREES    FOR    SALE  AT 

UNION   :  NURSERY, 

SACRAnENTO,  CAL. 
FRANK  KUBZ,  Prop.     :     :     2129-lOth  Street. 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OFMINIOIN: 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  8c  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


31  C>  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        S  A  IN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


California  Nursery  Co- 

Niles,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 

SEND   FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


|      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  \ 

+  FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA,  ♦ 

?  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  J 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  f 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines.  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

X  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

♦  WE   OFFER   MAHY  HEW   AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

♦  SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


GEO.    C    ROEDIING)       -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,    C/A  L. 

WE    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON 

tj£  *^     )^  J^" 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

  ALL    KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon   and   Grape  Fruit 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR      SftLE      BY  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

SdDSJ^r::  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 


419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


 (E.STAULISHKD  IN  1863.)  

GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREK  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND  PLANTS 
OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Address  THOS.  MEH  ERIN,  Afrent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  106  Battery  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  2059. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  iVVarket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 


Ji//  popular 

•6V  GOODS' 


Popular 
*§C  Prices v^rT^ 


11; 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  18,  1899. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   MORSE   &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


Schuttler  Wagons  K  All  Right  Z  50  Years. 


The  Only 
Axle  Ever 
Built  on 
Strictly 
Mechanical 
Principles. 


Will  Carry 
Fully  50% 
More  Load 
Than  the 
Old  Style 
Concord  Axle. 


There  is  no 
wagon  on  the 
face  of  the  earth 
that  compares 
\A/ith  it. 


Something 
unprecedented  in 
the  history  of 
mechanics. 


SCHUTTLER  ROUND  SOLID  STEEL  STOOL  COLLAR  AXLE. 

(  PATENTED.  ) 


Thousands  in 
use;  each  wheel 
revolving  on  its 
original  axle; 
not  a  single  axle 
bent,  broken  or 
replaced  for  any 
cause  since  the 
first  wagon  was 
built  on  this 
principle. 


The  above  cut,  made  somewhat  ,>m  of  proportion  to  Illustrate  thl*  valuable  Invention  clearly,  needs  but  little  explanation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  old- fashioned  wooden  axle 
■tock— the  llrst  thing  to  decay— has  been  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the  strength  of  the  holster  added  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  axle  by  means  of  the  patented  sleeves.  In  the 
front  gear  the  sand  board  Is  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  so  that  these  parts.  Instead  of  being  a  burden  upon  the  ax>e  ■■  In  the  old-fashioned  wagon,  become  in  this  construction 
a  component  part  of  a  perfect  truss,  which  throws  the  weight  of  the  load  to  that  part  of  the  axle  which  Is  reinforced  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  by  the  patented  sleeves,  thus  pro- 
ducing superior  strength  without  additional  weight — a  virtue  which  has  been  vainly  sought  In  the  construction  of  vehicles  the  world  over  until  this  invention  was  devised. 

These  wagons,  equipped  In  any  way  desired  as  to  beds  and  lixtures,  are  sold  by 

DEERE  IflPLEflENT  COHPANY,  Coast  Agents,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE,    20Q    &    2\\    MARKET  STREET. 


THE  FENCE  THAT  FENCES. 


A' 


MERIGAN 


FIELD  FENCE. 


"     ALL  STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE    |  ILLU    I  kllVbl 

Large,  strong  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Tension  curve  at  every  inter- 
section of  main  strands  and  stay  wires,  provides  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  "American"  Fence  is  made  of 
Best  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  on  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples. Its  thorough  efficiency  is  proven  under 
nil  circumstances  as  a  safe  and  sure  fence  to 
turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED. 

INVESTIGATE  the  merits  of  the 
AMERICAN  FENCE 

at  our  agency  in 
your  nearest  town. 
If  you  can't  find  — 
such  an  agency 
write  us  for  com 
plete  catalogue  and 


«  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  — 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


we  will  see  you  are 

Supplied.  AMERICAN  FIELD  FENCE 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 


Regular  Style,  stays  12  or  6  Ins  apart. 


General 
Offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


UEO.  H.   ISJIciN.  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  225-227  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HUMANE 


Fully  Warranted. 


and  remove  the  , 
horns  of  your  ' 
herd  and  that 

of  your  neighbor's  herd  I3Y  vsmG'  9^  --knife-- 
Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  hornsare  off. 
Descriptive  circulars  FREE.    A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Co  C  h  X  a  n  V  i  1 1 C ,  Pa. 


(X;      THE  KEYSTOJjE 

Dehorning 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3*  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEUR  VACCINE 

and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO..   DENVER,  COLO. 
N.  B. — Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  onr  trade  mark     Beware  of 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  8 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  flodel  Packing  House. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Wm.  M.  Bristol,  East  Highlands. 

The  makeshifts  of  the  California  orange  shippers  a 
dozen  years  ago  were  as  guerilla  tactics  in  compari- 
son with  the  systematic  methods  of  to-day.  From 
the  Eastern  market  came  the  repeated  complaint 
that  California  citrus  fruits  presented  a  wild  and 
woolly  aspect  beside  those  from  other  regions.  And 
the  complaint  was  well  founded,  for  there  was  a  con- 
siderable period  during  which  our  product  was  sent 
to  market  unwrapped,  uugraded  and  unsought. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  modern  packing  houses  will 
show  how  completely  these  practices  have  been 
changed.  An  important  factor  in  American  in- 
ventive supremacy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
prentice system  prevailing  in  the  old  world,  by  which 
every  mechanic  is  cast  in  a  stereotyped  mold,  does 
not  exist  in  Yankeedom.  The  young  American  who 
thinks  he  has  an  idea  is  not  prevented  from  exploit- 
ing it  by  the  traditions  of  his  fathers. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  has  sprung  up  on 
the  Pacific  slope  a  type  of  machinery  and  practices 
quite  distinct  from  that  prevailing  elsewhere— a  type 
necessitated  and  encouraged  by  the  distinct  condi- 
tions here  existing ;  and  the  orange-packing  para- 
phernalia is  not  an  exception.  While  conforming  to 
the  general  requirements  of  the  market,  the  ship- 
pers have  chosen  their  own  means  of  reaching  the 
end  ;  and  the  result  is  a  system  involving  the  use  of 
many  improved  devices  of  local  origin. 

About  the  first  of  November  the  arrival  of  car  lots 
of  orange  boxes  in  the  shook  and 
of  tissue  wrappers  in  bales  her- 
alds the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  large  number  of  boxes 
are  at  once  made  up,  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  men  so  expert  that 
they  earn  good  wages  at  80  cents 
per  100  boxes.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  after  the  present 
season  this  work  will  not  be  done 
by  hand,  a  Highland  man  having 
patented  a  machine  which  swal- 
lows the  lumber  and  nails  and  re- 
gurgitates finished  boxes,  3000 
per  day. 

When  the  picking  season  arrives 
these  boxes  are  scattered  through 
the  orchards  to  receive  the  fruit 
and  convey  it  to  the  packing 
house.  They  are  used  but  once 
for  this  purpose  and  then  packed 
for  shipment,  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  number  of  special  picking 
boxes  being  avoided  by  this  meth- 
od. The  picking  is  done  by  cutting  the  stem  with 
clippers.  The  picker  is  equipped  with  a  sack  hold- 
ing enough  to  fill  one  compartment  of  a  box,  the 
sack  being  so  arranged  that  the  bottom  is  quickly 
opened  and  the  oranges  allowed  to  discharge  into 
the  box. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  packing  house  the  oranges 
are  weighed  and  the  boxes  stacked  in  systematic 
order  to  await  their  turn  at  the  grader.  Around 
this  machine  and  its  series  of  bins  centers  the  busy 
corp  of  packers.  All  the  heavy  work  is  done  by 
men,  but  the  wrapping  and  placing  in  boxes  is  usu- 
ally performed  by  women  and  girls;  and  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact  that  their  social  standing  is  not  im- 
paired by  packing  oranges. 

The  oranges  are  poured  into  the  grader  in  a  con- 
tinuous yellow  stream  and  the  machine  automatically 
assorts  them  as  to  size,  placing  each  size  in  its  pro- 
per bin,  the  bins  being  padded  to  prevent  bruising. 


Navel  oranges  are  assorted  into  nearly  a  dozen  sizes, 
ranging  from  80  to  300  per  box.  They  are  also  as- 
sorted as  to  quality,  the  four  grades  usually  made 
being  known  respectively  as  fancy,  choice,  standard 
and  culls.  Each  orange  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
upon  which  is  usually  printed  the  name  of  the  brand. 
There  is  a  fixed  "  pattern"  for  the  arrangement  in 
the  box  of  each  size,  and  the  fact  that  the  box  is 


graders  and  packing  force,  a  commodious  business 
office  and  a  directors'  room,  this  floor  has  a  storage 
capacity  for  twenty  carloads  of  unpacked  fruit.  It  is 
lighted  by  six  large  skylights  and  thoroughly  white- 
washed inside.  It  is  arranged  to  have  the  graders 
run  by  a  water  or  electric  motor,  and  to  be  heated  by 
hot  water.  A  9-foot  basement  beneath  the  main  floor 
furnishes  storage  room  for  four  carloads  of  box  ma- 
terial, one  car  of  paper  and  10,000 
boxes  made  up,  besides  room  for 
the  boxmakers.  When  packing, 
some  forty  hands  are  employed, 
and  four  cars  of  packed  fruit  can 
be  turned  out  in  a  day. 


PACKING    HOUSE  OP 


THE  HIGHLAND 
ASSOCIATION. 


We  have  received  circulars  from 
the  California  Raisin  Growers'  As- 
sociation at  Fresno  setting  forth 
facts  that  signatures  to  contracts 
placing  the  raisin  crops  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association  for  sale 
are  not  being  received  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion that  75%  of  the  crop  will  be 
pledged  by  March  1.  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  signers,  but  only 
about  a  third  of  the  required  acre- 
age. The  directors  announce  that 
a  mass  meeting  of  raisin  growers 
will  be  held  in  Fresno  on  March  1, 
and  if  the  necessary  contracts  are 
not  in  evidence  the  directorate 
willj'resign.  There  is  of  course  plenty  of  time  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  effort,  but  it  can  only  be 
secured  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
reaped  the  benefit  last  year  and  desire  to  have  the 
organization  continued. 


ORANGE  GROWERS' 


An  estimate  of  losses  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  in- 
terests caused  by  the  recent  storms  in  Colorado  has 
been  made  by  State  Veterinarian  Charles  Gresswell. 
According  to  his  figures  the  losses  reach  a  total  of 
$200,000.  He  estimates  that  4200  head  of  cattle  have 
succumbed  to  exposure  in  the  heavy  storms  on  the 
open  ranges.  He  places  the  losses  to  the  sheep  in- 
dustry at  37,500  head.  Gresswell  is  also  in  receipt 
of  information  to  the  effect  that  a  large  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  were  killed  in  Wyoming  and  north- 
ern New  Mexico  at  the  same  time,  but  he  has  no 
data  from  which  to  base  an  estimate. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OP    HIGHLAND    PACKING  HOUSE. 


filled  from  a  certain  bin  proves  that  it  contains  a 
certain  number  of  oranges,  that  number  being  printed 
on  the  box  with  a  rubber  stamp  chained  to  each  bin. 

The  brushing  machine  has  no  part  in  the  economy 
of  a  packing  house  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  for  the 
oranges  grown  here  are  naturally  bright  and  free 
from  smut. 

After  being  securely  nailed  and  decorated  with 
lithographed  labels,  the  boxes  go  into  refrigerator 
cars  where  they  are  placed  on  end,  several  inches 
apart  and  are  held  in  place  by  strips  nailed  across 
each  row  of  boxes.  Two  tiers,  usually  aggregating 
336  boxes,  constitute  a  carload. 

The  accompanying  views  were  taken  in  and  about 
the  new  building  of  the  Highland  Orange  Growers' 
Association  in  San  Bernardino  county,  one  of  th3 
best  equipped  houses  in  the  State.  This  building  has 
8000  square  feet  of  space  on  tho  main  floor  without  a 
pillar  or  a  post ;  and,  besides  the  pit  occupied  by  the 


Mr.  Mellick  has  put  in  a  bill  in  the  Assembly  pro- 
viding that  the  land  and  the  improvements  thereon 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation  shall  be  assessed  bien- 
nially in  the  even  numbered  years,  commencing  with 
the  year  1900.  According  to  the  bill,  taxes  will  be 
collected  annually,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  reported  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  Cutter's  bill  518,  to  regulate  the  business 
of  commission  merchants,  agents,  factors  or  brokers 
dealing  in  farm  products,  poultry,  grain,  fruit,  seeds, 
honey  or  dairy  products  by  requiring  them  to  give  a 
bond  for  the  protection  of  their  customers. 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made  to  the  Senate 
on  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  by  purchasers  of  milk, 
cream  or  other  dairy  products  of  apparatus,  test 
bottles  or  other  appliances  showing  false  percentages 
of  cream,  butter  fat  or  richness,  or  which  by  their 
use  are  calculated  to  deceive  or  defraud. 


Senator  Bulla  has  presented  a  bill  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  an  unsalaried  commis- 
sion of  five  members  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
methods  for  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the  State. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  is  still  trying  and  is  naturally  occa- 
sioning much  solicitude.  The  reports  from  all  parts, 
as  given  in  the  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  upon 
another  page,  are  encouraging  in  the  fact  that  crops 
are  holding  on  so  well  and  are  still  in  condition  to  be 
carried  strongly  forward  by  the  rains,  even  though 
they  should  come  at  first  in  small  amount.  There  is 
some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  late  rains 
make  the  crop,  if  the  plant  can  but  hold  out  for 
them.  The  weatherwise  find  in  the  unusual  temper- 
atures and  other  symptoms  assurance  that  marked 
turns  most  come,  and  large  and  late  rains  are  likely. 
These  would  cure  most  present  troubles,  and  they 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  please  most  people. 

This  week  includes  the  first  national  holiday  of  the 
jear — the  Birthday  of  Washington.  New  Years  is  a 
holiday  which  we  divide  with  all  the  world,  so  we  can 
hardly  call  it  national.  There  is  abroad  a  proposition 
that  this  year  should  be  made  a  Washington  year,  as 
it  will  be  a  century  since  his  death  come  next  Decem- 
ber. The  suggestion  is  a  proper  one,  for  Washing- 
ton has  been  in  the  public  mind  very  vividly  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  question  of  expansion 
takes  one  back  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  It  oc- 
curs to  us  that  if  the  fathers  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  had  been  so  frightened  as  some  of  their  de- 
scendants are  to-day,  the  country  would  have  died 
a-bornin'.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  to  the  dis- 
tinguished daddies,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  also,  to 
read  their  words  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them.  Their  words  may  be  a  fearful  misfit 
now,  and  we  can  imagine  them  grinding  in  spirit  over 
some  uses  made  of  their  words  to  day.  Let  us  then 
revere  their  memory  and  rejoice  that  they  had  so 
much  sense  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems  which 
confronted  them. 

The  markets  are  showing  the  character  of  the  sea- 
son in  some  lines,  and  short  supplies  are  inducing 
advances.  The  tone  is  quiet  and  expectant.  The 
details  are  given  in  our  market  columns.  Prominent 
features  are  the  strong  market  for  evaporated  and 
sun-dried  apricots,  peaches  and  apples  ;  the  high 
prices  for-hogs  ;  the  light  supplies  of  home  poultry, 
other  than  turkeys,  and  the  heavy  importations  of 
Eastern  ;  the  large  shipments  of  eggs  to  the  East, 
North  and  South,  being  the  heaviest  on  record  for 
February.  Beef  and  Mutton  are  selling  slowly, 
owing  to  recent  sharp  advances  in  prices  and  to  Len- 
ten observances. 


Honor  to  the  Memory  of  Horrill. 


A  very  proper  proposition  has  issued  from  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  to  the  effect  that  suitable  exercises  com- 
memorative of  the  special  services  to  education  by 
the  late  Senator  Morrill  be  held  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  on  April  14th  prox.,  in  the  State  univer- 
sities and  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
These  institutions  have  been  largely  built  up  and 
maintained  by  the  grants  secured  from  Congress  on 
the  initiative  of  Senator  Morrill,  through  the  acts 
which  bear  his  name.  It  is  proper  that  honor  should 
be  accorded  his  memory  and  that  the  younger  gener- 
ation should  be  reminded  of  his  many  virtues  and 
valuable  public  services.  We  hope  the  University  of 
California  may  arrange  for  observance  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  The  regular  Charter  Day  celebra- 
tion of  the  University,  on  March  23rd,  would  seem 
to  be  fitting  occasion  for  it. 

The  value  and  significance  of  the  original  Morrill 
act  of  1862  has  proved  greater  than  its  early  advo- 
cates could  have  foreseen.  It  was  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing but  it  wisely  provided  that  other  branches  of 
sound  learning  should  be  included.  Perhaps  this 
was  intended  to  secure  for  young  industrialists  op- 
portunities for  training  which  would  minister  to  the 
development  of  manhood  and  womanhood  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. This  was  wise  and  good  and  has  had  a  benifi- 
cent  influence. 

There  have  been  realized,  however,  results  from 
the  provision  for  liberal  education  in  connection  with 
agricultural  and  mechanical  training  which  were 
clearly  out  of  view  thirty-seven  years  ago  and  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  those  who  associated  with 
Senator  Morrill  in  promotion  of  his  measure  builded 
more  wisely  than  they  knew.  The  national  patron- 
age of  industrial  training  on  broad  lines  prepared 
the  way  for  promotion  of  orignal  investigation  in  all 
lines  of  natural  science  underlying  the  practices  of 
agriculture,  mechanics  and  mining.  The  result  has 
been  the  building  up  of  departments  of  these  sci- 
ences all  over  the  country  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  which  could  hardly  have  been  attained 
otherwise  in  so  short  a  time.  The  resulting  benefit 
of  possession  of  such  stores  of  exact  knowledge  upon 
the  practice  of  the  industries  has  been  incalculable 
and  in  fact  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  wonderful 
industrial  advancement  of  this  country  during  the 
present  generation.  Another  benefit  has  been  the 
advancement  of  pure  science  not  alone  in  the  volume 
of  its  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  in  its  multiplica- 
tion of  its  force  of  trained  workers,  but  its  stronger 
hold  upon  the  public  interest  and  its  commanding 
position  in  the  advanced  thought  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  day.  Thus  it  appears  that  honors  to 
Morrill  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  class  of  our 
population  but  he  should  be  enthusiastically  paid  by 
all  classes  of  our  population. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the  beneficence 
of  the  Morrill  provision  is  greater  than  might  appear 
at  first  glance.  Unquestionably  the  attainments  of 
the  endowed  universities  and  colleges  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  wonderful  advancement  of  our 
agriculture  through  the  use  of  the  exact  knowledge 
proceeding  from  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. The  State  universities  and  agricultural  col- 
leges had  previously  collected  or  produced  the 
trained  men  who  made  it  possible  to  start  forthwith 
the  operation  of  the  experiment  stations  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  they  had  already  fought 
the  battles  and  won  the  victories  in  public  apprecia- 
tion which  ensured  the  stations  cordial  welcome  and 
kindly  interest.  Had  the  previous  work  of  the  Mor- 
rill institutions  been  unachieved,  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  the  stations  during  the  last 
decade  would  be  but  just  beginning. 

In  the  leading  institutions  throughout  the  country 
which  rose  upon  the  Morrill  foundation  there  is 
closely  knit  union  of  pure  science,  applied  science  and 
advanced  practice.  All  these  factors  of  strength  and 
usefulness  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other 
and  mutually  promote  each  other.  None  of  them  could 
advance  so  rapidly  and  soundly  without  this  associa- 
tion. To  separate  them  would  be  to  incur  the  cost 
of  multiplying  facilities  for  investigation,  but  that 


would  perhaps  be  the  least  objection.  The  advance 
of  knowledge  at  the  present  is  not  by  isolation  ;  it  is 
by  association.  The  spur  of  mental  attrition,  the 
forceful  influence  of  example,  the  mutual  interchange 
of  facts  and  thoughts,  the  recognition  that  all  sound 
knowledge  constitutes  the  means  and  materials  of 
culture — all  these  would  be  sacrificed  by  segrega- 
tion. The  Morrill  act  prescribes  association ;  its 
wisdom  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  results  could  not 
have  been  fully  foreseen  amounts  to  an  inspiration. 
For  these  reasons,  thus  hastily  sketched,  and  for  all 
the  corollaries  which  a  thinking  reader  can  draw 
from  them,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  proposition 
of  honors  to  the  memory  of  Morrill  will  flow  freely 
from  all  who  love  educational  progress  and  the  sym- 
metrical advancement  of  all  true  learning. 


A  California  Carnation. 


One  of  the  most  thrilling  California  events,  from 
a  floral  point  of  view,  has  just  transpired  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  new  carnation,  originated  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sievers  of  San  Francisco  and  named  by  him  "  Hanna 
Hobart,"  won  the  highest  award  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  Society  last 
week.  At  first  mention  it  might  not  seem  so  great 
a  thing  that  a  California  flower  should  win — for  that 
is  what  they  are  naturally  expected  to  do — but  there 
are  matters  involved  which  make  it  especially  sensa- 
tional and  thrilling.  The  carnation  is  the  queen  of 
flowers  at  present,  having  disenthroned  the  chrys- 
anthemum. For  this  reason  there  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  past  a  particular  effort  among  florists 
and  originators  of  new  varieties  to  produce  finer 
carnations  than  have  been  known  before,  and  notably 
successful  results  have  been  attained.  So  great  ad- 
vance has  been  secured  and  so  great  enthusiasm 
awakened  that  a  variety  originated  at  the  East  was 
bought  for  $30,000  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  of 
Boston  and  named  for  his  wife.  Mr.  Lawson  said 
he  saw  that  New  York  and  Chicago  florists  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  this  variety,  and  he 
disliked  to  see  the  beauty  go  to  "one  or  both  of 
these  hurly-burly  modern  Babylons,"  so  he  paid  the 
vast  sum  for  it  and  took  it  to  Boston. 

This  happened  only  recently  and  naturally  the  new 
beauty,  "  Mrs.  Lawson,"  had  to  appear  again  at  the 
National  Carnation  Show  in  Philadelphia  and  take 
her  chance  once  more  against  new  comers.  Last 
year  Mr.  Sievers'  "Hanna  Hobart"  also  contended 
with  "Mrs.  Lawson"  and  won  in  size  at  the  initial 
contest  where  "Mrs.  Lawson"  won  on  all  points  a 
higher  score.  This  year  Mr.  Sievers  undertook  to 
send  "  Hanna  Hobart "  endowed  with  other  points 
than  size.  The  California  flower  had  of  course  a 
serious  handicap  in  distance,  time  and  the  risks  of 
carriage  and  Mr.  Sievers  hardly  expected  to  over- 
come such  disadvantages.  He  did  his  best  however. 
The  flowers  went  by  express.  Fifty  specimens  were 
required  by  the  rules.  They  were  placed  each  flower 
in  a  separate  glass  tube.  The  tube  was  fastened 
into  a  tin  case  and  filled  with  water.  The  water  was 
not  changed  in  transit  nor  for  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Sievers  preferred  to  use  the  California  water  because 
he  was  afraid  of  a  strange  water  and  did  not  know 
how  it  might  affect  the  flowers.  The  outcome  of  the 
effort  was  that  the  California  flower  scored  86  out  of 
a  possible  100  points  and  was  declared  a  winner. 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  in  the  competion  and  was  thus 
bested  by  a  flower  grown  3000  miles  away. 

What  is  the  value  of  "  Hanna  Hobart  "  ?  That  is 
hard  to  say,  but  Mr.  Lawson  in  a  recent  open  letter 
said: 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  in  New  York  or  any 
other  part  of  America  the  equal  of  the  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  carnation.  I  will  pay  its  grower  $5000 
for  a  single  flower,  not  plant,  and,  in  addition,  if  he 
has  8000  plants,  I  will  purchase  the  entire  flower, 
products  and  rights,  and  will  pay  $30,000  for  tbem. 
Again,  if  any  one  will  grow  a  carnation  finer  than 
the  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  any  time  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1900,  1  will  pay  to  him  the  sum  of  $5000  as  a 
prize. 

Mr.  Sievers  says  he  does  not  propose  to  sell 
"  Hanna  Hobart  "  outright  until  he  has  produced  a 
better  one,  but  he  will  send  Mr.  Lawson  a  flower  and 
will  not  object  to  receive  some  of  the  thousands  which 
he  offers  as  a  reward  for  being  beaten.  This  matter 
and  its  corollaries  promise  to  keep  the  floral  world 
excited  for  some  time  to  come  and  California  can  put 
a  new  carnation  in  her  cap  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 


February  25,  1899. 


The  Imperial  Epineuse. 


We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  the  prune  Im- 
perial Epineuse  as  grown  by  Mr.  John  Rock,  the 
well-known  fruit  grower  and  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Nursery  Co.  at  Niles.  This  variety  has  attained 
great  prominence  and  seems  clearly  to  have  a  future 
in  regions  suited  to  the  curing  of  a  large  prune.  The 
picture  was  made  from  fruit  produced  by  stock  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Rock  in  March,  1886,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot  et  Garonne,  France.  The  only  descrip- 
tion received  was  that  the  Imperial  Epineuse  was 
the  "  largest  of  all  existing  prunes  ;  average  weight, 
2£  ozs.;  flesh  resembling  that  of  an  apricot,  with 
rich,  sugary  flavor;  skin  very  thin  and  tender." 
The  scions  received  by  Mr.  Rock  were  grafted  into 
old  trees  on  his  place  in  San  Jose  and  they  began  to 
fruit  the  second  year  after  grafting.  The  trees  were 
often  visited  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Leib,  a  leading  prune 
grower  of  San  Jose,  and  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  fruit  that  he  prepared  to  plant  an  orchard  of  160 
acres.  The  trees  were  propagated  by  Mr.  Rock 
and  planted  by  him  for  Mr.  Leib  in  1892,  over  half  of 
the  trees  at  time  of  planting  being  dormant  buds. 
They  grew  well  and  the  crop  of  the  orchard  in  1897 
was  139,850  lbs.,  and  in  1898,  194,877  lbs.  Of  the 
crop  of  1898,  170,000  lbs.  graded  20s  to  30s. 
This  shows  how  the  trees  bear  and  how  the  fruit 
packs  large.  The  grade  20s  to  30s  were  packed 
in  25-lb.  boxes,  faced,  and  sold  at  12c  per  lb.  ;  the 
30s  to  40s  the  same.  The  culls,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  sold 
at  10c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  in  San  Jose.  These  figures 
show  what  the  buyers  think  of  large,  sweet  prunes. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  vouched  for  by  analysis  at 
the  University,  where,  by  analysis  by  Mr.  Colby, 
the  whole,  ripe  fruit  showed  20.4%  of  sugar  against 
18.53%  as  the  average  of  three  analyses  of  the  prune 
d'Agen. 

Evidently,  as  remarked  above,  this  variety  is  des- 
tined to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  prune  list  of 
this  State.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  drying  such  a 
large  prune  in  regions  where  the  fruit  ripens  late 
and  the  rains  are  apt  to  come  early.  But  the  record 
of  this  year's  sales  by  Mr.  Leib,  even  when  the  rains 
came  so  early  and  caused  much  apprehension  of  loss, 
shows  that  there  is  likely  to  be  value  in  the  fruit  to 
compensate  for  many  apprehensions  and  perhaps  for 
some  losses  as  well. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  variation  in  the  fruit,  which  has  been 
held  to  be  of  one  variety.  Mr.  Gillet  showed  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  two  large  prunes,  one  much 
better  than  the  other,  and  in  some  way  the  poorer 
one  strayed  out  of  the  back  gate  of  his  nursery  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  spread  itself  con- 
siderably in  another  part  of  the  State.  We  are 
quite  sure  from  what  we  have  seen  that  the  names 
Imperial,  Clairac  Mammoth  and  Imperiale  Epineuse 
are  not  synonyms,  and  that  they  represent  fruits 
with  quite  a  wide  difference  in  quality.  They  differ 
so  widely  that  one  may  contain  twice  as  much  sugar 
as  the  other.  The  confusion  is  so  intricate  that  we 
believe  there  are  now  two  Clairac  Mammoths  and 
two  Imperials,  and  that  the  poorer  Clairac  and  the 
poorer  Imperial  may  be  the  same.  Whether  the  bet- 
ter Clairac  and  the  Imperial  Epineuse  are  the  same 
is  not  yet  demonstrated.  It  a  matter  for  the  future 
to  determine. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Protecting  Grafted  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  spring  we  grafted  some  Im- 
perial prune  cuttings  on  old  Silver  prune  stock — 
healthy  and  fine  trees.  During  the  summer  the  sun 
has  scorched  the  trunks  badly.  We  are  now  graft- 
ing some  additional  trees  and  intend  to  give  the  en- 
tire trees  a  good  whitewashing.  Would  it  be  well  to 
add  to  this  wash  some  salt,  whale  oil  soap  or  some 
other  ingredient  ?  And  if  so,  how  should  it  be 
mixed  ?— P.  R.  Schmidt,  Calistoga. 

Salt  will  make  common  whitewash  more  tenacious. 
Whale  oil  soap  is  thought  to  make  the  bark  distaste- 
ful to  rabbits.  A  wash  of  old  air-slaked  lime  or 
whiting  stirred  into  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  gallon,  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion. You  can  use  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
with  extra  lime,  or  the  Bordeaux  mixture  with  extra 
lime,  with  a  chance  of  destroying  some  insects  or 
fungi,  but  merely  to  reflect  heat  and  avoid  sunburn 
lime  whitewash  with  salt  added  will  answer  well. 


Hardpan  and  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  hardpan  beneath  an  orange 
tree  be  blasted  without  injury  to  the  trees  ?  Can 
oranges  be  cultivated  and  grown  successfully  in  soil 
no  more  than  2  feet  deep  to  hardpan  ?  If  an  orange 
grove  of  six-year-old  trees  of  eight  acres  has  had 
just  now  100  loads  of  stable  and  sheep  manure,  will  it 
need  commercial  fertilizers  ? — Grower,  Sacramento. 

We  would  not  care  to  try  blasting  right  under  a 
tree  but  you  can  blast  between  the  trees  and  shat- 
ter and  crack  the  hardpan  without  injuring  the 
trees.  Oranges  can  be  grown  on  soil  2  feet  deep  if 
you  get  your  water  and  fertilizers  adjusted  just 
right,  but  we  would  not  choose  such  a  place  for  a 
tree  for  commercial  purposes.  As  to  fertilizers  we 
should  say  that  the  trees  you  mention  have  had 
enough  for  the  present.  It  will  at  least  do  to  wait 
and  see  how  they  act  before  applying  more.  Stable 
manure  is  such  an  indefinite  quantity  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  much  plant  food  it  contains. 

To  Clean  Trees  From  floss. 

What  is  the  best  spray  to  use  to  clean  moss  off 
prune  trees  and  when  is  best  time  to  use  it  ? — C.  J. 
Moore,  Soquel. 

Caustic  soda,  one  pound  to  eight  gallons  of  water 
will  do  this.  It  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  and 
be  finished  before  the  buds  loosen  their  scales. 


Pear  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  inclose  pear  twig  with  scale  on. 
Is  it  oyster  scale,  and  is  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  the 
remedy  ? — Jos.  R.  Don,  Suisun. 

It  is  not  the  oyster  shell,  but  a  kind  of  Lecanium, 
which  we  have  not  seen  on  the  pear  before.  From 
the  stage  the  insect  is  now  in,  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
will  destroy  most,  if  not  all,  of  them. 

The  Idaho  Pea. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  your 
inquiry  column  where  I  can  get  seed  of  the  so-called 
Idaho  pea. — Constant  Reader. 

It  is  simply  a  chick-pea  (Cicer  arietinum).  Seeds- 
men have  it  or  can  easily  get  it  on  order. 


Forecasts  by  Means  of  the  Aneroid 
Barometer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  possess  an  aneroid  barometer  with  ther- 
mometer attached.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  means  of 
telling  the  state  of  the  weather  by  means  of  these?— Sub- 
scriber, Lawrence. 

To  the  Editor: — Replying  to  your  correspondent's 
question  regarding  the  best  means  of  predicting  the 
weather  by  the  use  of  an  aneroid  barometer  and 
thermometer,  I  must  say  that  while  he  will  find  the 
instruments  useful,  still  the  character  of  the  work 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  would  be  very  crude  in- 
deed. Readings  of  the  aneroid  barometer  are  de- 
pendent upon  elevation.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  read  his  instrument  frequently,  keeping  it  in 
the  same  position,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  will  be  able  to  determine  about  what  is  its  normal 
condition.  High  stages  of  the  barometer  are  favor- 
able for  fair  weather  and  low  stages  for  rain.  A 
rapidly  falling  barometer  is  an  indication  that  a 
severe  storm  is  approaching,  especially  when  the 
wind  changes  toward  the  southeast.  The  more  rapid 
the  barometer  falls,  and  the  lower  the  stage  that  it 
reaches,  the  more  severe  will  be  the  storm;  but  the 
faster  the  barometer  falls  the  shorter  will  be  the 
duration  of  the  storm.  A  slowly  rising  barometer 
is  indicative  of  fair  weather  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  while  a  rapidly  rising  barometer 
will  cause  quickly  clearing  weather  which  is  not 
likely  to  last  very  long.  W.  H.  Hammon, 

San  Francisco.        Professor  Weather  Bureau. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Feb.  20,  1899. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Unusually  high  temperatures  prevailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  and  the  weekly  mean  was 
from  5°  to  13°  above  the  normal.  No  rain  has  fallen 
except  a  light  shower  at  Eureka.  Dry,  north  winds 
have  retarded  the  growth  of  grain  and  pasturage  is 
again  becoming  very  scarce.  Apricots  and  almonds 
are  in  full  bloom  and  peaches  are  beginning  to  blos- 
som in  some  sections.  Frosts  have  not  seriously  in- 
jured deciduous  fruits,  and  the  prospects  for  large 
crops  is  generally  good,  though  in  some  sections  it 
is  feared  apricots  will  be  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
drouth  of  last  season.  Late  reports  from  southern 
California  confirm  those  previously  made  as  to  dam- 
age to  citrus  fruits  by  frosts.  In  portions  of  Ven- 
tura county  young  lemons  were  injured  and  many 
young  trees  killed. 

Tehama.— Temperature  for  the  week  averaged  13°  above  normal 
and  was  accompanied  by  dry,  north  winds.  Grain  still  looking 
well.   Almonds  in  bloom. 

Butte.— Temperature  above  normal;  dry,  northerly  winds.  Grain 
and  feed  not  growing  much.   Stock  suffering  for  feed. 

Yuba  — The  hot,  dry  wind  is  baking  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
retarding  growth  of  grain  and  feed. 

Colusa.— No  rain  during  the  week;  temperature  above  normal. 

Yolo.— Warm  weather,  with  north  winds.  Ground  becoming  very 
dry.   Almonds  in  bloom. 

Sacramento.— Temperature  averaged  12°  above  normal.  Dry. 
north  winds. 

Solano.— Growing  crops  are  showing  effect  of  continued  drouth, 
and  if  rain  does  not  come  within  two  weeks  the  results  will  be  seri- 
ous.  Feed  is  becoming  very  scarce. 

El  Dorado.— Farmers  are  trimming  trees  and  vines  Weather 
fair  and  warm. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  on  black  land  in  fair  condition,  but  on 
sandy  land  rain  is  needed.  High  winds  on  14th  and  15lh.  Tempera- 
ture above  normal. 

Stanislaus.— Warm  and  dry,  with  north  winds.  Grain  still  look- 
ing well.    Plowing  continues. 

Merced.— Grain  and  feed  are  beginning  to  show  effect  of  drought. 
Weather  warm. 

Madera.— Dry  and  unusually  warm.  Grain  looking  well,  but 
needs  rain. 

Fresno.— The  continued  lack  of  rain  is  causing  some  discourage- 
ment, though  grain  will  thrive  for  one  or  two  weeks  longer  without 
it.  Temperature  7°  above  normal  for  the  week.  Almonds  and  apri- 
cots in  bioom.   Feed  becoming  scarce. 

Tulare.— Very  warm.  Rain  must  come  soon  or  wheat  crop  will 
be  a  failure.   Apricots  in  bloom. 

Kings.— Warmer  and  extremely  dry.  Fruit  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Grain  still  looking  well.   Apricots  and  almonds  in  bloom. 

Kern. — Weather  warm  and  dry.  Grain  is  still  in  good  condition, 
but  pasturage  needs  rain. 

Inyo.— Light  frosts  during  the  week.   Water  in  ditches  very  low. 

Sonoma.— Warm  and  dry.  Grain  doing  fairly  well,  but  feed  be- 
coming scarce.  Peaches  beginning  to  bloom ;  almonds  and  apricots 
in  full  bloom.   Prospect  good  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 

Napa. — Weather  warm  during  week.  Orchards  and  vineyards  in 
fair  condition. 

Alameda.— Dry,  north  winds  have  retarded  the  growth  of  crops. 
All  vegetables  will  be  late.   Rain  needed. 

San  Mateo.— Peach  and  apricot  trees  in  bloom.  Hay  and  grain 
crop  in  good  condition.   Weather  warmer. 

Santa  Clara  — Warm  weather,  with  dry  winds.  Vegetables  not 
suffering,  but  rain  is  needed. 

Santa  Cruz  —Heavy  fogs  during  early  part  of  week.  Feed  and 
grain  making  good  growth.   Warmer  at  close  of  week. 

San  Benito.— Weather  warm  and  dry.  Grain  is  still  looking  well, 
but  grass  is  dying  in  some  places.  Almonds  in  bloom,  and  peach 
and  apricot  buds  developing  rapidly. 

Monterey.— No  change  in  grain  or  fruit  conditions.  Considerable 
barley  being  sown  for  hay. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grain  and  grass  are  growing  favorably,  not- 
withstanding the  dry,  north  winds.  Almonds  in  bloom.  Tempera- 
ture for  week  averaged  1°  above  normal. 

Santa  Barbara.— The  frosts  of  the  preceding  week  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  young  lemons  and  young  trees  in  some  sec- 
tions.  Grain  and  feed  beginning  to  show  effect  of  drought. 

Ventura. — Warm  weather  with  northerly  winds.  Stock  men  will 
sustain  heavy  losses  if  rain  does  not  come  soon.  Lemons  show 
heavy  loss  by  frost  of  previous  week;  little  damage  to  oranges; 
young  lemon  trees  killed. 

Los  Angeles.— Heavy  frosts  in  the  first  part  of  the  week,  followed 
by  very  high  temperature.  Deciduous  trees  budding.  Feed  and 
grain  showing  effect  of  drought.  No  pamage  to  citrus  fruits  by 
frosts  of  previous  week. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  continues  dry,  with  strong  winds. 
Oranges  moving  freely. 

Orange.— Very  dry,  with  heavy  southeast  winds.  Oranges  some- 
what damaged  by  frost  and  wind.   Grain  looking  well. 

San  Diego.— Dense  fogs  were  beneficial  to  grain  and  fruit,  but 
were  followed  by  injurious  winds,  leaving  crop  conditions  un- 
changed. Temperature  slighly  above  normal.  No  damage  was 
done  to  fruit  by  frosts  previously  reported. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Sam8 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum    Tern- 1 
perature  for  the 

.00 

18  38 

23.79 

29  82 

30 

54 

.00 

13  06 

9  30 

17  96 

44 

80 

.00 

7.85 

6  85 

14  51 

46 

80 

.00 

7.77 

6  30 

16  77 

50 

80 

.00 

3.74 

3.23 

6.06 

40 

76 

.00 

36 

76 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

Y.so 

3  90 

1400 

44 

86 

.00 

2  90 

4.13 

11  95 

40 

82 

.00 

3.71 

3.18 

6  61 

42 

76 

.00 

1.34 

1  23 

2  48 

40 

84 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society 
in  this  city  last  week,  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodg- 
kins;  recording  secretary,  Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  Grothwell;  treas- 
urer, John  Henderson;  accountant,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Gun- 
nison; directors,  Mrs.  Austin  Sperry  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Alvord.  A  report  was  presented  from  the  treas- 
urer showing  a  balance  of  $42.86  in  the  treasury.  A 
determination  was  expressed  to  revive  interest  in 
the  organization  by  presenting  attractive  pro- 
grammes and  inviting  popular  speakers  to  contribute 
addresses  on  appropriate  subjects. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. 


By  F.  B.  Moke  of  San  Ramon,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Danville. 

I  hardly  expect  to  add  a  single  new  thought  or 
idea  to  poultrydom,  for  what  little  knowledge  I  am 
possessed  of  in  this  line  I  have  gained  by  reading, 
studying  and  a  few  years  of  hard  experience  ;  and  I 
suppose  I  have  not  had  a  single  experience  in  this 
line  that  has  not  been  experienced  by  others;  I  have 
not  overcome  a  difficulty  which  has  not  been  met  and 
overcome  by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  before  me  ;  and  all  this  has  been  written  and 
printed  time  and  again  in  the  numerous  poultry 
papers  throughout  the  land.  But,  if  in  this  short 
paper  I  shall  have  set  some  farmer  to  thinking  when 
or  how  he  or  she  has  lost  or  neglected  to  improve 
some  opportunity  to  add  a  few,  if  not  many,  clean, 
solid  dollars  to  their  income,  I  shall  feel  amply  re- 
paid. 

The  Factor  of  Experience. — I  care  not  how  many 
poultry  books  and  papers  you  may  read,  or  how 
thoroughly  you  have  mastered  their  contents,  you 
will  never  be  a  successful  poultry  raiser  without  ex- 
perience. Do  not  understand  me  as  meaning  that 
those  books  and  papers  are  of  no  value  ;  far  from  it, 
for  I  believe  a  good,  reliable,  up-to-date  poultry 
journal  almost  indispensable  to  the  farm— that  is,  if 
you  are  going  to  keep  poultry  with  a  view  of  any 
profit. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Keep  Poultry  on  the  Farm  ? — This  is  a 
question  that  only  each  one  can  answer  as  to  his  in- 
dividual case  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is,  and 
can  be  made  highly  profitable  to  keep  poultry  on  the 
farm.    How  ?    That  is  the  question  : 

First.  — Improve  your  flock  as  to  feed. 

Second. — Have  them  laying  eggs  when  eggs  are 
high. 

Third. — And,  most  important,  take  better  care  of 
your  poultry. 

Now,  in  regard  to  improving  your  flack  and  the 
wisdom  for  doing  it :  if  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
by  all  means  do  not  do  it ;  but  let  me  say  right  here, 
and  I  believe  the  experience  of  every  poultry  raiser 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  a  thorough- 
bred fowl  will  outsell  a  crossbreed  in  any  market  you 
go  into. 

How  to  Get  Better  Stock. — Having  decided  to  im- 
prove your  flock,  kill  or  sell  every  male  bird  on  the 
farm.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  buy  several 
rolls  of  wire  netting  to  fence  in  a  breeding  yard. 
Build  a  cheap,  but  comfortable,  chicken  house  in  this 
yard  ;  then  buy  one  or  two  good  cocks  of  the  breed 
you  think  best  suited  to  your  purpose.  If  you  want 
eggs — and  that  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  profit — 
one  of  the  Leghorns  or  Minorcas  will  probably  be 
what  you  need.  Now,  pick  out  about  three,  and  not 
over  four,  dozen  of  your  best  and  healthiest  hens, 
and  put  in  this  yard.  From  this  pen  get  your  eggs 
for  hatching.  Never  let  a  male  bird  run  with  your 
flock  at  large,  for  they  are  not  in  the  least  necessary 
to  the  production  of  eggs,  and  it  costs  money  to  feed 
them. 

Whatever  breed  you  select,  stick  to  it.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  a  White  Leghorn  cock 
this  year,  a  Minorca  next,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
the  next,  and  so  on  ;  but  stick  to  your  one  kind,  mate 
them  carefully,  and  they  will  repay  you.  If  you  want 
two  or  more  varieties,  make  another  breeding  yard 
and  keep  your  breeding  fowls  separate.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  these  breeding  yards  are  a  very  necessary 
element  in  raising  poultry  successfully  and  profitably 
on  the  farm.  The  present  method  of  most  farmers 
or  their  wives  or  daughters,  when  they  wish  to  seta 
hen,  is  to  go  to  the  egg  box  and  pick  out  the  required 
number  of  fresh  eggs,  put  them  in  the  nest  and  set 
Biddy  to  work  without  ever  a  thought  of  what  the 
result  should  or  will  be.  If  B  ddy  is  fairly  faithful 
in  her  work,  and  the  eggs  are  fertile,  the  rpsult  will 
be  just  chicken — that's  all— just  chicken.  Now,  if  a 
farmer  should  attempt  to  raise  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
or  hogs  in  this,  what  might  be  properly  termed 
criminally  careless,  manner,  you  all  know  what  the 
result  would  be  :  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  failure — a 
failure  with  a  big  "F." 

How  to  Get  Eggs  at  the  Right  Time. — Now  you  ask, 
I  have  begun  to  improve  my  fljck,  how  am  I  going 
to  induce  tbem  to  produce  eggs  when  eggs  are  high  ? 
This  is  not  so  easy,  but  with  a  little  study,  care  and 
attention  it  can  be  controlled  to  a  greater  degree 
than  you  mi«ht  at  first  think.  E/ks  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  highest  from  October  1st  to  February  1st.  There 
are  several  things  quite  necessary  to  get  eggs  at 
this  season  :  You  should  have  your  pullets  ready  to 
begin  laying  at  this  season.  Almost  any  of  the  egg- 
producing  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 
Standard,  the  "  Mediterranean  class,"  if  hatched  in 
February  or  early  March,  kept  growing  and  healthy, 
with  proper  foods,  ought  to  begin  laying  by  October. 
The  young  hens — and  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  old 
ones — that  have  had  proper  care  during  their  moult- 
ing time,  will  now  begin  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  that  care,  if  fed  rightly. 

How  to  Fted  for  Eggs  at  This  Season. — There  is  a 
certain  season  when  hens  will  lay  without  care,  and 


that  is  the  season  when  everybody's  hens  are  laying 
and,  of  course,  eggs  are  cheap.  Now,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  Nature  at  this  time  ?  Nature  is  a  good 
instructor.  Oa  careful  observation  you  will  see  that 
when  eggs  are  most  plentiful,  Nature  has  provided 
for  the  bens  about  as  follows  :  Warm,  sunny  days; 
an  abundance  of  green  grass;  fresh,  cool  water,  and 
a  goodly  supply  of  worms  and  insects.  Now,  to  pro- 
cure eggs  at  a  time  when  they  are  high  and,  conse- 
quently, scarce,  you  must  imitate  these  conditions  of 
Nature  as  closely  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. Good,  warm  quarters,  a  variety  of  food,  meat 
scraps,  either  cut  up  fine  and  fed  raw  or  cooked,  or 
ground  green  bone,  are  very  necessary  ;  also,  an 
abundance  of  green  foods,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce, 
watercress  and  alfalfa.  Beets,  carrots  or  turnips, 
cut  up  fine,  are  good.  A  small  quantity  of  onion 
chopped  up  is  relished  by  poultry  and  is  very  bene- 
ficial at  this  time.  A  part  of  their  grain  should  be 
scattered  in  a  litter  of  straw,  so  that  they  will  have 
to  scratch  for  it,  and  thus  induce  exercise,  which  is 
beneficial  to  their  health  and  quite  necessary  to  the 
production  of  eggs.  Have  a  box  of  broken  shells 
where  they  can  help  themselves,  for  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  box  of  finely  broken  charcoal  for  them 
to  run  to  at  their  pleasure  is  exceedingly  beneficial, 
and  do  not  forget  to  give  them  a  supply,  and  a  very 
liberal  one,  too — for  it  is  cheap — of  good,  sharp 
gravel.  Now,  this  feeding  to  produce  eggs  is  not 
guesswork,  or  all  talk  ;  just  try  it,  follow  it  out  in- 
telligently with  care  and  attention,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  results. 

Better  Care  Nettled. — Third,  and,  as  I  said,  the  most 
important,  take  better  care  of  your  poultry.  As 
farmers,  we  allow  too  many  chickens  to  roost  in 
trees,  draughty  sheds  and  all  sorts  of  places.  Poul- 
try roosting  in  such  places  can  hardly  be  expected, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  profitable.  Batter  have  less,  and 
properly  house  what  you  do  have. 

Houses. — A  word  about  building  chicken  houses  : 
Do  Dot  build  them  large  enough  to  house  all  the 
chickens  on  the  farm  ;  it  is  poor  economy,  and  very 
unhealthy  to  the  chickens.  Fifty  hens  is  enough  in 
one  house,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  better.  If  you  are 
only  going  to  keep  fifty  hens,  by  all  means  have  them 
in  two  houses,  and  have  the  houses  some  distance 
apart.  Why?  Your  hens  will  not  be  confiaed  to  as 
close  a  range,  and  if  from  some  cause  disease  should 
get  into  one  house,  you  have  a  chance  by  taking  it  in 
time,  with  proper  care,  to  confine  it  to  one  henhouse, 
and  not  let  it  spread  through  your  whole  flock. 

Do  not  build  your  house  half  or  more  of  open  lath- 
work,  for  the  wind  to  blow  through.  With  a  house 
of  this  kind  your  chickens  are  always  in  a  draught, 
and,  except  that  the  rain  does  not  fall  on  them,  they 
are  little  or  no  better  off  than  in  the  trees. 

My  idea  of  a  cheap,  practical  and  comfortable 
chicken  house  is  about  like  this  :  6xS  shed  roof,  4 
feet  lower  side,  8  feet  front,  boarded  up  tight  all 
around,  except  over  the  door,  which  is  in  the  front, 
or  high  side,  with  12  inches'  space  of  open  lathwork 
above  the  door  to  the  roof.  This  affords  good  and 
ample  ventilation.  The  roosts  are  all  the  same 
height,  2  feet  from  the  floor.  This  kind  of  a  house 
has  many  advantages  over  a  larger  one.  It  is  easily 
moved  to  a  new  location  and  more  easily  kept  clean. 
It  is  easier  to  build  and  healthier  for  the  chickens. 

Clearrfiness. — Keep  your  chicken  houses,  roosts  and 
nests  free  from  vermin.  So  long  as  a  fowl  can  mus- 
ter up  life  enough  to  get  out  of  doors  in  the  morning, 
or  a  chick  to  stagger  forth  from  a  coop  full  of  blood- 
suckers, most  people  imagine  there  is  no  harm  done 
by  lice  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  warm  weather 
vermin  increase  at  an  alarming  rate,  if  not  kept  in 
check  by  something  that  is  death  to  them.  There  is 
a  plant  that,  if  vermin  could  talk,  they  would  say 
very  little  in  its  praise — for  tobacco  is  sure  death  to 
them.  Tobacco  stems  can  be  secured  very  cheaply  at 
any  cigar  factory  ;  but,  as  these  factories  are  scarce 
in  the  country,  I  would  suggest  the  raising  of  a  few 
plants.  Break  up  the  stems  and  leaves  and  put  some 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  nests;  put  a  layer  of  fine  straw 
over  the  tobacco,  and  you  will  have  no  lice  or  fleas  in 
those  nests.  Another  good  remedy  for  the  nests  is 
to  put  in  a  layer  of  plaster  hair  and  put  in  one  or  two 
handfulls  of  air  slaked  lime  ;  this  is  cheap,  and  both 
healthy  to  the  hens  and  unhealthy  to  the  lice. 

This  effectually  does  away  with  lice  in  the  nests  ; 
but  how  about  the  roosts,  sides  of  houses  and  various 
other  places  ?  Coal  oil  or  gasoline,  applied  with  a 
sprayer,  is  good.  I  have  heard  bisulphide  of  carbon 
recommended,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good,  but  I 
have  never  tried  it.  There  are  a  number  of  liquid 
vermin  exterminators  on  the  market  that,  if  applied 
according  to  directions,  are  very  efficient.  We  have 
used  one  kind  for  several  years  and  find  that  three  or 
four  applications  per  year  is  all  that  is  required  to 
keep  our  houses  quite  free  from  vermin.  These  rem- 
edies apply  only  to  the  small  red  lice,  that  are  on  the 
fowl  only  while  it  is  on  the  roost  or  nest ;  but  for  the 
large  varieties,  those  that  stay  on  the  fowl,  and  es- 
pecially those  that  stay  mostly  on  the  head,  need 
another  kind  of  treatment.  I  have  heard  gasoline 
recommended  to  apply  to  the  head  or  part  of  the 
body  affl  cted,  but,  on  account  of  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, it  has  a  temporary  bad  effact  on  the  fowls,  so 
we  have  never  tried  it. 

Dipping  Hens. — We  have  found  a  kerosene  emulsion 
the  best  of  any  remedy  we  have  ever  tried  for  this 


species  of  vermin.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  one 
bar  of  common  laundry  soap,  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
boil  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  While  boiling,  take 
away  from  the  fire  and  stir  into  this  one  quart  of 
kerosene  oil;  stir  briskly  for  about  ten  minutes,  set 
away  for  an  hour  or  so  and  it  will  settle  into  a  jelly 
This  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  The  dipping 
preparation  is  made  by  stirring  this  amount  of  emul- 
sion into  a  tub  holding  about  fifteen  gallons  of  warm 
soapsuds.  Dip  every  fowl,  large  and  small,  on  the 
place  in  this  emulsion — no  danger  of  hurting  the  eyes 
or  skin— and  no  lice  can  live  on  a  fowl  thoroughly 
treated  in  this  way.  When  you  are  through  dipping 
the  chicks,  just  give  the  dog  and  cat  a  bath  in  the  tub, 
it  will  do  them  good.  This  dipping  process  must  be 
done  on  a  nice  warm  morning.  Dip  each  fowl  thor- 
oughly, and  hold  over  the  tub  for  a  moment  to  drain 
and  then  liberate  them.  They  dry  quickly  and  the 
plumage  is  not  harmed. 

Breeding. — A  word  more  about  that  breeding  yard 
in  which  you  are  to  get  your  eggs  for  hatching  :  In 
selecting  your  breeders,  never  use  a  bird  deficient  in 
stamina  ;  never  use  a  deformed  bird  ;  never  seek  to 
counteract  a  defect  with  an  excellence.  These  three 
rules  are  golden  ones  :  Never  breed  a  deformed  bird 
to  a  perfect  one,  for  the  progeny  will  be  just  as  much 
the  weaker,  as  the  influence  of  the  weaker  bird  ex- 
tends. Never  select  a  bird  that  is  not  a  lusty,  vig- 
orous specimen,  because,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  he 
is  not  fit  to  breed  from,  and  has  only  power  enough 
to  transmit  his  most  prominent  characteristic  to  his 
offspring,  which  is  his  weakness.  Naver  try  to  make 
evil  good  by  mixing  one  with  the  other,  because  you 
cannot  do  it. 

Raiting  Chicks. — Now  that  we  have  improved  our 
flock,  taken  better  care  of  them,  properly  housed 
and  free  from  vermin,  and  a  start  for  a  good  breed- 
ing yard,  let  us  look  into  the  manner  of  raising 
chicks.  As  we  hatch  and  raise  all,  or  nearly  all,  our 
chicks  artificially,  I  will  cmfine  myself  principally  to 
that  method.  I  will  not  recommend  any  particular 
kind  of  incubator,  for  I  think  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  equally  good  ones  on  the  market.  Having 
filled  your  machine,  watch  it  carefully,  attend  to  it 
regularly,  follow  the  directions  given  by  the  maker 
and  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  good  hatch.  Dj 
not  try  to  run  it  by  directions  and  suggestions  given 
by  all  your  neighbors,  unless  you  have  both  eggs  and 
time  to  throw  away. 

I  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  one  thing  :  that 
is  test  your  eggs,  and  this  should  be  done  by  those  us- 
ing hens,  as  well  as  by  those  using  machines.  You 
are  not  only  wasting  eggs,  but  the  time  of  one  or 
more  hens,  by  allowing  them  to  set  on  eggs  that  are 
not  fertile.  Test  on  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day  and 
take  out  all  unfertile  eggs.  They  are  not  yet  spoiled. 
If  you  are  prejudiced,  as  I  am,  against  using  them  on 
the  table,  keep  them  and  boil  them  for  the  young 
chicks.  They  are  too  valuable  for  this  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  nest  or  incubator  and  spoil;  and,  be- 
sides, if  left  in,  they  become  very  injurious  to  the  de- 
veloping germ  in  the  fertile  eggs.  I  firmly  believe  a 
person  can  with  a  good  incubator  hatch  more  chicks 
with  less  labor  than  with  hens,  and,  having  them 
hatched,  can  raise  a  very  much  larger  percentage, 
with  a  great  deal  less  labor,  than  with  hens.  Of 
course,  you  will  require  a  good  brooder  or  brooder 
house. 

February  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  time 
to  batch  to  get  winter  layers.  Your  incubator  will 
need  the  most  attention  at  the  time  of  hatching.  At 
this  time  have  your  brooder  or  brooder  house  ready 
— scrupulously  clean,  warm  and  dry,  with  a  good 
supply  of  nice  dry  sand,  sand  that  has  a  good  supply 
of  fine  gravel  mixed  with  it.  Do  not  open  the  incu- 
bator to  take  out  the  chicks  too  often,  for  the  cold 
air  is  very  injurious  to  the  chicks  just  breaking  the 
shell.  When  you  take  the  chicks  out,  place  them  in 
a  basket  with  a  warm  cloth  in  the  bottom,  and  place 
a  warm  cloth  over  them  to  exclude  cold  air. 

Place  them  in  your  brooder  under  the  artificial 
mother.  You  can  tell  by  their  actions  if  the  tem- 
perature is  right,  for,  if  they  lie  content,  it  is  all 
right ;  if  they  seem  to  want  to  get  out,  it  is  too  warm; 
if  they  huddle  and  cry,  it  is  too  cold.  This  brooder 
must  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  If  you  use  a  sand 
covering  on  the  floor,  sift  the  sand  every  day  with  a 
screen  made  from  window-wire  netting. 

Now  Comes  the  Feeding. — This  is  quite  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  and  there  is  only  one  right  way  to 
feed  little  chicks,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  you 
are  successful.  You  may  experience  some  difficulty 
in  finding  that  way,  but  when  you  do,  stick  to  it. 
All  I  can  do  at  this  time  is  to  tell  how  we  feed,  and 
are  fairly  successful  at  it.  Let  me  caution  you 
about  over  feeding,  for  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  raising  chicks, 
either  artificially  or  with  hens.  Over  feeding  causes 
indigestion,  and  indigestion  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  ills  to  which  young  chicks  are  heir.  A  brood 
once  overfed  is  pretty  apt  to  result  in  almost  a  fail- 
ure. Feed  often,  and  only  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
up  clean  and  quick. 

Our  system  is  about  as  follows:  After  taking  the 
chicks  from  the  incubator  we  give  them  no  feed  or 
water  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  they  have  to  be 
taught  to  eat;  this  we  do  by  sprinkling  rolled  oats 
in  the  brooder.  They  pick  at  the  light  flakes  and 
find  them  good  to  eat.    When  they  eat  this  readily 
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we  put  the  oats  in  a  dish  to  prevent  waste.  We  use 
the  oats  for  three  or  four  days,  when  we  change  to 
cracked  wheat,  which  is  the  principal  food  we  use. 
After  they  are  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  as  a  change, 
we  dow  boil  hard  the  eggs  we  took  out  of  the  incu- 
bator and  feed  in  the  morning.  Chickens  from  a 
week  old  continually  need  a  supply  of  green  feed. 
You  cannot  overfeed  of  green  feed  or  vegetables, 
except  onions,  which  is  an  excellent  food,  but  must 
be  fed  carefully.  After  a  week  old  they  also  need  a 
supply  of  meat  or  ground  green  bone.  It  is  almost 
an  absolute  necessity,  for  if  they  don't  have  it,  and 
perchance  two  of  the  little  fellows  get  into  a  quarrel 
and  start  blood,  the  whole  brood  will  pick  on  the  un- 
fortunate ODe,  and  actually  eat  him  up  alive.  We 
have  bad  broods  kill  a  half  dozen  of  their  mates  in 
an  hour  or  two.  A  dish  of  angle  worms  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  tbem  and  will  afford  you  a  few  minutes 
of  genuine  pleasure  in  watching  the  little  fellows  eat 
them. 

I  often  spade  up  the  yard  in  connection  with  the 
brooder  and  sow  to  grain  for  feed  for  the  chicks;  also 
that  they  can  have  fresh  earth  to  scratch  in.  Try  to 
keep  something  for  tbem  to  work  at;  work  keeps 
them  healthy  and  growing. 

We  never  feed  any  mush  or  soft  feed.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not,  if  you  are  successful 
in  doing  so.  Chicks  must  have  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  all  the  time — not  part  of  the  time,  but  all  the 
time.  If  they  are  without  water  for  any  length  of 
time,  when  they  get  a  supply  they  are  very  apt  to 
drink  enough  to  hurt  them,  and  their  water  dishes 
should  be  washed  out  clean  every  day. 

Marketing. —A  few  words  about  marketing  your 
poultry  and  eggs.  I  think  most  farmers  fall  short 
of  getting  market  value  for  their  poultry  and  eggs  ; 
and  I  think  one  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  ship  our 
own  product  to  some  good,  reliable  dealer  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  poultry  and  dairy  produce. 
Have  good,  strong  cases  with  your  name  neatly 
painted  on  them.  Gather  your  eggs  every  day  and 
put  in  the  case  small  end  down  ;  never  put  in  any 
small  or  dirty  ones.  Wash  your  dirty  eggs  (a  little 
vinegar  will  take  off  the  stains) ;  and  here  a  flock  all 
of  one  breed  would  be  advantageous,  for  your  eggs 
will  be  uniform  in  color  and  more  so  in  size.  If  you 
keep  sending  case  after  case  of  absolutely  fresh  eggs, 
uniform  in  color  and  of  good  size,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  what  the  peddlers  have  been  making 
with  your  produce. 

When  those  nice  cockerels  begin  to  get  large 
enough  to  sell  don't  catch  them,  and  if  a  peddler 
makes  you  a  fair  offer  let  them  go  ;  but  pick  out  as 
many  as  you  can  or  desire  of  one  size,  put  them  in  a 
small  pen  and  give  a  very  little  extra  feed  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  Get  them  in  condition  to  sell. 
Put  them  in  a  neat  box,  deep  enough  for  them  to 
stand  up,  and  don't  crowd  a  dozen  and  a  half  into  a 
box  only  large  enough  for  a  dozen.  Give  them  plenty 
of  room  to  show  off,  and  if  they  are  nice,  uniform  in 
size,  fat  and  healthy,  you  will  get  something  away 
above  market  quotations.  I  know  this  is  all  right, 
from  our  own  experience.  A  year  ago,  when  the 
peddlers  were  ODly  paying  $3  per  dozen  and  getting 
their  wagons  full  at  that  price,  we  bad  a  dozen  that 
we  had  fattened  and  one  of  these  peddlers  offered  us 
$6  for  them.  We  did  not  take  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
got  $7.20.  That  $4  20  on  a  single  dozen  is  a  nice 
little  profit,  and  such  stock  don't  cost  that  differ- 
ence to  raise. 

If  you  have  time  you  might  caponize  a  few  cock- 
erels at  about  four  to  six  months  old,  and  keep  till 
twelve  months,  when,  if  they  had  a  little  extra  feed 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  they  will  bring  from  $12  to 
$18  per  dozen. 

In  Conclusion. — If  I  have  said  anything  that  will 
induce  anyone  to  keep  better  poultry,  or  take  better 
care  of  what  they  have,  I  shall  have  been  amply 
repaid. 
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American  Horses  in  Foreign  Countries. 


NUMBEU  I. 

From  advance  copy  of  a  special  report  by  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  American  export  trade  in  horses  has  made 
great  strides  within  the  past  five  years.  In  fact,  its 
beginnings  were  laid  only  during  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  1893.  During  the  next  year 
there  were  only  five  foreign  buyers  on  the  Chicago 
market  and  only  2000  horses  exported  from  that 
city — twice  as  many  as  had  been  sent  in  an  pxperi 
mental  way  the  previous  year — while  in  1897  there 
were  seventy  foreign  buyers,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  horses  exported  to  Europe  went  directly  from 
that  market. 

The  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Hun- 
gary and  Russia,  do  not  produce  as  many  horses  as 
they  need,  and  of  late  years  have  drawn  largely  upon 
America,  particularly  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  largely  to  the 
thickly  populated  state  of  the  countries,  which  also 
operates  to  prevent  the  production  of  sufficient 
cereal  and  other  food  stuffs,  creating  a  market  for 


many  of  our  agricultural  products,  but  partly  to  the 
large  number  of  horses  which  are  required  by  their 
armies  and  for  the  better  part  of  their  lives  are  en- 
tirely removed  from  productive  work. 

Kinds  of  Horses. — Much  that  has  been  published 
regarding  the  kind  of  horse  needed  for  the  export 
trade  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  European  horses 
are  entirely  different  from  those  raised  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  they  are  bred  according  to 
a  definite  formula— just  so  long,  so  high  and  so  thick, 
balancing  the  scales  at  just  so  many  pounds — an 
ideal  horse  thai;  America  never  has  grown  and  never 
can  produce. 

The  truth  is  that  American  horse  raisers  have  just 
as  good  stock  as  that  of  their  fellow-breeders  on  the 
other  side,  where  good,  indifferent  and  inferior 
horses  of  draft,  coach  and  other  breeds  are  produced 
the  same  as  in  this  country. 

But  when  horses  are  selected  for  shipment  5000 
miles  by  rail  and  sea,  reason  dictates  a  choice  of 
those  individuals,  the  best  of  their  kind,  which  will 
command  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  purchase  money, 
transportation  expenses  and  a  profit.  Besides, 
European  countries  doubtless  produce  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  inferior  horses  for  their  own  use, 
and  the  demand  is  only  for  such  animals  as  are  the 
best  of  their  class.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  which 
imported  in  1896  somewhat  over  6000  horses,  mostly 
from  Russia  and  Finland,  valued  at  $80  per  head, 
and  exported  nearly  16,000,  valued  at  $172  per  head. 

Europe  wants  good  horses  of  all  breeds,  just  as 
America  does,  but  there  are  some  conditions  which 
are  not  the  same.  Therefore,  a  good  horse  which 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  the  buyer 
in  America  might  be  unsuited  to  the  work  of  the 
prospective  European  purchaser,  and  the  reverse  is 
also  equally  true.  As  the  foreign  demand  is  the 
"  life  of  the  trade,"  taking  off  the  market  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  thus  increasing  the  value  of 
those  that  remain,  as  shown  by  the  large  increase  in 
the  price  of  horses  since  this  outlet  was  created,  it 
is  good  policy  for  horse  breeders  to  study  the  taste 
and  desires  of  this  large  number  of  purchasers  and 
endeavor  to  produce  as  many  horses  as  possible  that 
comply  with  these  demands. 

The  Army  Horse. — Besides  the  usual  demand  for 
horses  for  draft,  carriage  and  other  business  pur- 
poses of  civil  life,  common  to  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, in  the  latter  there  is  a  considerable  annual  re- 
quirement for  horses  to  remount  the  cavalry  and 
haul  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains  of  their  large 
armies. 

While  written  descriptions  of  the  horses  required 
for  the  United  States  army  and  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropean armies  are  practically  the  same,  neverthe- 
less the  animals  themselves  differ  materially  in  many 
important  particulars,  according  to  the  different 
needs  and  ideas  of  the  countries.  Our  horses  are 
weight  carriers,  with  large  barrels  to  stand  hard 
work  and  to  become  hustlers  when  forage  gives  out. 
The  European  horses  receive  more  careful  treat- 
ment, have  much  smaller  barrels  and  are  more  lightly 
and  gracefully  built.  Ours  may  be  the  more  service- 
able, but  if  we  desire  to  sell  we  must  cater  to  the 
taste  and  idea  of  the  purchaser.    It  pays  to  do  so. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  trans- Atlantic  na- 
tions (certainly  not  France  and  Germany)  are  look- 
ing to  this  or  any  other  country  to  supply  them  with 
army  horses  in  time  of  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
their  policy  is  to  encourage  and  develop  horse  breed- 
ing at  home,  so  that  there  may  be  no  need  to  look 
elsewhere  even  in  time  of  war  for  the  necessary 
horseflesh  to  mount  their  cavalry,  draw  their  artil- 
lery or  move  baggage  trains.  Nor  do  these  Govern- 
ments send  agents  over  here  to  buy  horses  for  their 
armies.  The  foreign  buyers  actually  here  are  simply 
horse  dealers  who  buy  what  they  believe  they  can 
dispose  of  with  profit  to  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  law,  rule  or  regulation  which  interferes 
with  the  sale  of  American  horses  for  military  uses  in 
anv  European  country. 

The  cavalry  of  France  and  Germany  is  divided  into 
classes,  which  in  each  country  are  very  similarly 
mounted.  For  instance,  in  Germany  the  minimum 
height  for  light  dragoons  and  hussars  is  14  hands; 
for  uhlans,  dragoons  and  hussars  of  the  guard  the 
minimum  height  is  14 J  hands;  for  cuirassiers  the 
minimum  height  is  15  bands.  In  France  the  mini- 
mum height  for  light  cavalry  is  about  15 J  hand  =  ; 
minimum  height  for  dragoons  between  15}  and  15J 
hands  and  for  cuirassiers  between  15|  and  16  hands. 

All  these  must  be  over  three  and  under  five  years 
old,  smmd  and  gentle.  The  first  class  must  weigh 
from  775  to  880  pounds,  the  second  class  880  to  1000 
pounds  and  the  third  class  1050  to  1150  pounds.  The 
artillerv  and  baggage-train  horse  is  required  to  be 
about  14£  hands  high  in  Germany,  weighing  900  to 
1050  pounds,  and  15J  bands  high  in  France,  weighing 
990  to  1100  pounds. 

Horses  to  be  accepted  in  the  army  service  must, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  sound  and  not  vicious,  of 
solid  dark  colors,  without  prominent  marks.  A  well- 
bred,  low,  short,  thick-set  horse,  with  strong  flanks, 
good  high  tail,  buttocks  full  and  square,  ribs  rounded 
out  so  as  to  "furnish"  well,  well-shaped  legs  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  good  feet,  is  about  the  thing  de- 
sired. Most  of  the  German  cavalry  horses  are 
bought  in  eastern  Prussia,  where  horse  breeding 


flourishes,  and  the  breed  is  generally  known  as 
Trakehnen.  This  breed  originated  from  native 
mares  crossed  with  Russian  horses.  In  the  course 
of  this  century,  and  especially  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  top  crossing  with  English  thoroughbred 
stallions  has  been  practiced,  and  the  race  has  been 
much  improved  both  as  to  speed  and  endurance,  and 
produces  excellent  cavalry  horses. 

France  has  tried  many  kinds  of  horses  for  her 
army— Arabian,  S)uth  American  and  Spanish — but 
most  of  ber  remounts  for  light  cavalry  come  from 
southern  France,  where  the  horses  are  a  cross  from 
Spanish  Arabian  (probably  barb)  stallions  upon  the 
native  stock.  As  a  large  number  of  the  9017 
stallions  used  in  France  in  the  season  of  1897  were 
thoroughbreds  and  over  one-third  at  least  half  En- 
glish thoroughbred,  Anglo- Arabian  or  Arabian, 
there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  first-class  horses  for 
the  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons,  cuirassiers,  etc.,  and 
to  compete  successfully  in  that  market  none  but  the 
best  horses  need  be  entered. 

Doubtless  numbers  of  American  horses  do  find 
their  way  into  the  French  and  German  armies,  oft- 
times  perhaps  under  the  name  of  English  or  Irish, 
their  naturalization  being  completed  during  the  few 
days  elapsing  between  their  trans-Atlaatic  journey 
and  re-embarking  for  thp  trip  across  the  channel. 

Prices  vary,  $180  to  $260  being  received  for  suit- 
able horses  in  France,  while  in  Germany  the  price 
depends  on  the  Government  to  which  the  horse  is 
sold,  $210  being  paid  in  Prussia  (i.  e.,  the  total  price 
paid  for  all  horses  purchased  for  the  Prussian  army 
divided  by  the  number  purchased  must  j?ive  a  quo- 
tient not  greater  than  830  marks)  and  $290  in  Ba- 
varia. 

Denmark  remounts  her  cavalry  with  horses  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  Germany  and  England,  but  uses 
native  horses  entirely  for  artillery  and  baggage 
trains,  ber  purchases,  however,  being  trifling  in 
number. 

In  Belgium  a  few  dealers  furnish  the  small  number 
of  horses  required,  and  those  for  the  cavalry  are 
usually  recruited  in  Ireland  (misfit  hunters);  and  as 
the  business  as  now  conducted  has  proved  profitable 
(about  $60  net  profit  on  each  horse),  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  of  a  demand  from  them  for  Ameri- 
can-grown stock.  The  artillery  horses  are  supplied 
from  among  the  home-grown  horses. 

Some  American  horses  are  in  the  English  artillery 
service,  but  none  in  the  cavalry.  It  requires  about 
2000  horses  annually  to  remount  the  English  cavalry, 
etc.,  and  from  4%  to  5%  (80  to  100)  of  these  are 
Canadian.  The  principal  fault  found  by  the  in- 
spector of  remounts  of  England  with  American- 
raised  horses  is  with  their  shape — too  long  in  the 
body,  tail  too  low  down  on  the  body,  the  hips  wider 
than  the  buttocks,  the  back  curving  in  and  leg  de- 
ficient in  bone.  The  English  war  office  would  be 
glad  to  buy  short,  low  horses,  thick-set,  with  strong 
flanks,  good  high-set  tail,  muscular  buttocks  and 
thighs,  ribs  well  rounded  out  so  as  to  "furnish" 
well  and  well-shaped  legs,  especially  if  they  possessed 
rather  more  stamina  than  is  accredited  to  the  aver- 
age American  horse  shipped  to  the  English  market. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Farm-Grown  Vegetables  in   Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


By  O.  B.  Byram  of  Westminster  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Redlauds. 

Vegetable  growing  in  southern  California  is  one  of 
our  resources  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
Not  only  is  this  true  in  regard  to  growing  them  for 
market,  but  also  in  regard  to  growing  them  for  the 
home  table.  The  Creator  has  blessed  us  with  a  salu- 
brious climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  capable  of  producing 
every  known  vegetable  of  use  to  mankind.  Many  of 
these  may  be  grown  during  our  winter  months, 
which,  if  properly  handled  in  sufficient  quantities, 
would  prove  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  us  when 
placed  in  our  Eistern  markets.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  potatoes  and  celery,  the  quantity  now 
grown  can  safely  be  largely  increased. 

Economy  of  the  Farm  Garden  — O-ir  subject  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  heads,  viz.,  growing  vege- 
tables for  the  home  table  aod  growing  them  for  mar- 
ket. Most  farmers  of  southern  California  are  de- 
pending upon  "John  Cninaman  "  for  all  of  their 
vegetables  which,  with  a  little  effort,  can  be  easily 
grown  in  their  own  gardens.  It  is  only  two  or  three 
nickels  or  dimes  that  are  spent  each  time  he  calls, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  that  should  have  been  saved.  By  growing 
all  the  vegetables  used  our  people  are  gainers  in 
more  ways  than  that  of  dollars  and  cents.  For  tha 
sake  of  economy  one  usually  buys  as  few  of  "John's" 
vegetables  as  will  possibly  do,  and  at  no  time  can 
they  be  purchased  from  him  of  as  good  quality  as 
can  be  grown  in  our  own  gardens.  Again,  "Juno's" 
vegetables  are  never  as  fresh  as  those  just  gathered 
from  the  garden.  He  is  economical  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  his  unsold  vegetables,  and  therefore 
often  freshens  them  in  the  water  trough  each  night 
and  mixes  them  with  those  gathered  for  the  next 
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day's  trade.  Then  there  is  much  pleasure  in  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  in  testing  new  and  improved  va- 
rieties. Health  is  another  gain,  for  doctor's  bills 
usually  decrease  as  the  proportion  of  vegetables 
used  increases. 

By  growing  all  vegetables  used  on  their  tables 
farmers  are  therefore  gainers  in  five  ways,  viz.,  (1) 
economy,  i.  e.,  money  saved;  (2)  in  quantity,  can  use 
all  they  wish;  (3)  quality,  i.  e.,  a  fresher,  sweeter  and 
more  wholesome  article  is  enjoyed;  (4)  pleasure,  and 
(5)  better  health.  For  these  reasons  every  farmer 
should  have  his  own  kitchen  vegetable  garden. 

Hints  on  the  Farm  Garden. — It  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  produce  all  the  vegetables  he  uses,  and 
situated  if  possible  quite  near  the  house.  A  soil  of 
deep  sandy  loam  is  best.  Use  a  liberal  quantity  of 
fine  barnyard  manure.  This  should  be  carefully 
scattered  and  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  soil  each 
year  by  plowing  from  6  to  8  inches  deep.  Harrow 
thoroughly.  Carefully  protect  this  plot  from  the 
farm  poultry  by  enclosing  it  with  a  portable  fence 
made  from  woven  wire  netting  in  panels  from  10  to 
12  feet  in  length  to  be  easily  handled.  Join  these 
panels  with  hook  and  eye  hinges  made  from  f-inch 
round  iron  with  coarse  thread  on  shank  to  screw  into 
panel.  This  fence  is  cheap,  handy,  and  when  set  a 
little  zigzag  needs  no  posts  and  will  withstand  the 
hardest  winds.  It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  set  up 
and  as  easily  removed  at  plowing  time. 

Tools  and  Arrangement. — The  tools  needed  are  a 
spade,  hoe,  shovel,  garden  rake,  a  good  stout  line  of 
the  length  of  plot,  and  two  good  picket  pins,  one  for 
each  end  of  the  line.  Then  if  you  can  possibly  afford 
one  (and  you  can)  buy  a  wheel  hoe  with  seeding  at- 
tachment and  set  of  tools.  This  tool  is  almost  indis- 
pensable, and  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  time  saved. 
Carefully  level  the  plot  with  the  hoe,  shovel  and  rake. 
This  is  very  important  for  ease  in  seeding,  cultivat- 
ing and  irrigating.  You  will,  of  course,  irrigate 
your  vegetables  whenever  it  is  needed  and  for  this 
purpose  a  1-inch  water  pipe  laid  through  the  plot 
with  hydrants  at  convenient  distances,  is  a  good  plan. 

To  Get  Straight  Rows. — When  wishing  to  plant 
commence  at  one  side  of  the  plot  and  tightly  stretch 
the  line  perfectly  straight.  With  the  flat  surface  of 
the  hoe  firmly  placed  upon  the  line,  slide  it  on  the 
ground  over  the  line  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  the  line  is  removed  a  straight  mark  will  be 
left  in  the  moist  earth,  which  can  be  easily  followed 
with  the  seeder.  Vegetables  thus  planted  are  easily 
and  quickly  hoed  and  cultivated  with  the  wheel  hoe. 
The  rows  may  be  placed  from  12  to  18  inches  apart, 
according  to  kind  planted. 

When  to  Plant. — The  time  of  planting  varies  with 
the  hardiness  of  the  vegetable  planted.  Celery, 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants  should  be  set  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Beets,  carrots,  onions,  rad- 
ishes and  peas  a  little  later  in  October,  November  or 
December  for  early  spring  use,  and  also  during  the 
four  following  months.  Beans,  summer  squash,  to- 
matoes and  all  other  sorts  easily  injured  by  frost 
should  be  planted  after  all  danger  is  past. 

A  Selection. — The  number  of  kinds  grown  will  of 
necessity  be  limited  perhaps  to  a  "  baker's  dozen," 
which  I  should  choose  as  follows  :  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  asparagus,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage, 
onions,  peas,  summer  squash,  turnips,  radish,  tomato 
and  roselles.  Some  of  these  should  be  planted  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  or  two  to  insure  a  fresh  article. 

Asparagus. — Next  to  the  head  of  my  list  I  place  as- 
paragus. For  several  reasons  I  consider  this  vege- 
table second  best.  Indeed,  were  I  permitted  to  grow 
but  two,  asparagus  would  be  one  of  them.  A  very 
hardy  perennial  it  is  easily  grown  and  may  be  used 
on  the  table  from  February  to  June.  A  former  well- 
known  townsman,  Mr.  S.  J.  Murdock,  once  told  me 
that  he  had  used  a  large  asparagus  root  for  a  door 
mat  all  summer,  then  set  it  out  and  it  grew  nicely. 
When  cut  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  cooked  in 
various  ways,  it  reminds  one  of  green  peas,  turnips, 
new  potatoes,  etc.,  for  any  one  of  which  it  makes  a 
good  substitute;  therefore  be  sure  to  plant  aspara- 
gus. Set  plants  one  and  two  years  old  2  feet  apart 
in  rows  4  feet  apart.  It  thrives  best  in  a  heavy  soil 
inclined  to  alkali,  and  is  fond  of  plenty  of  water  and 
a  heavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure. 

Peas. — Of  peas  I  prefer  the  dwarf  varieties,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  American  Wonder.  They  may 
be  grown  in  rows  close  together  and  need  no  poles 
to  support  them.  They  are  heavy  bearers  and  are 
superior  to  any  peas  we  have  ever  purchased  from 
"John  Chinaman." 

Tomatoes  and  Onions. — Of  tomatoes  we  prefer  the 
variety  known  as  Beefsteak.  It  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  often  weighing  over  a  pound  each,  is  of  a 
mild  flavor,  quite  solid,  with  but  few  seeds.  Plant 
onion  seed  in  February,  White  Italian  and  Yellow 
Danvers  for  early  and  late  crops  respectively. 

Roselle. — Roselle  is  a  new  annual  from  Australia 
which  I  grew  for  the  first  time  the  past  season.  It 
grows  quite  branching  to  a  height  of  from  4  to  7 
feet.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  okra  bearing  an 
abundance  of  red  pods  from  which  a  beautiful  and 
delicious  jelly  can  be  easily  made  very  closely  resem- 
bling currant  jelly  both  in  color  and  flavor.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  money  in  growing  it  for  the  market. 
Plant  seed  in  May  or  June  in  the  same  way  as  field 
corn.  By  all  means  include  roselle  in  your  list  of 
vegetables.    It  thrives  best  on  sandy  loam. 


Market  Gardening. — Market  gardening  for  our  lo- 
cal market  is  at  present  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Chinamen,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Murdock  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  Yankee  with  improved  varie- 
ties together  with  a  liberal  use  of  tact  or  common 
sense  can  successfully  compete  with  them. 

Asparagus  Again. — In  asparagus  we  have  an  unde- 
veloped mine  of  wealth.  We  have  hundreds  of  acres 
of  unproductive  alkali  land  on  which  it  will  grow  to 
perfection.  Mr.  Murdock  proved  this  by  setting  his 
asparagus  in  strong  alkali  land.  My  fellow-towns- 
man, Hon.  G.  H.  Carlyle,  sent  a  sample  of  Mr.  Mur- 
dock's  asparagus  to  Col.  Jno.  T.  Crisp  of  Missouri, 
and  he  in  turn  sent  it  to  Peter  Henderson,  asking 
him  what  would  be  the  value  of  land  near  New  York 
City  that  would  produce  such  asparagus  without 
glass.  Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
what  it  would  be  worth,  but  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  $1000  an  acre  for  it  for 
five  years,  located  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York 
City.  This  from  one  of  the  highest  authorities.  The 
past  season's  crop  from  Mr.  Murdock's  plot  of  less 
than  one-third  of  an  acre  was  sold  at  4  cents  a  pound 
and  brought  $130,  or  at  the  rate  of  $400  an  acre. 
With  an  almost  unlimited  Eastern  market,  here  is 
certainly  a  chance  for  the  poor  man  to  improve  his 
circumstances  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  land 
suitable  for  growing  the  crop. 

The  Peat  Lands. — The  celebrated  peat  lands  of 
Westminster  are  a  veritable  gardener's  paradise. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been  grown  to  perfec- 
tion, especially  celery,  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage. 
Celery  has  outstripped  all  others  and  its  culture  has 
already  assumed  immense  proportions.  About  700 
acres  were  planted  last  summer,  and  trainloads  are 
now  being  rapidly  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
handsome  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  crop 
have  caused  a  genera)  rush  to  secure  land  to  plant  to 
celery.  First-class  celery  land  well  situated  is  now 
renting  at  $35  an  acre.  Mr.  D.  E.  Smeltzer,  the 
original  and  principal  grower,  is  buying  from  other 
growers,  offering  as  high  as  $240  an  acre  for  the 
best,  standing  in  the  field.  It  is  estimated  that  his 
profits  in  the  celery  business  for  the  current  year 
will  reach  the  handsome  sum  of  $50,000.  Celery 
plants  are  started  in  a  seed  bed  during  the  early 
summer  months  and  transplanted  in  rows  4  feet 
apart  and  set  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  requiring 
about  21,000  plants  to  the  acre.  About  1400  dozen 
matured  plants  are  usually  harvested  from  each 
acre. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Preventive   Measures  Against  Anthrax  and 
Black  Leg. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  interesting  and  instructive  article  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Archibald,  veterinarian  to  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  your  paper.  Dr.  Archibald's  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  Texas  fever  are  timely  and  in 
accordance  with  practical  experience.  The  dipping 
experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry have  not,  as  yet,  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory point,  and  preventive  inoculation  for  Texas 
fever  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Quarantine 
is,  therefore,  the  best  method  of  controlling  Texas 
fever  that  is  now  of  practical  value. 

Anthrax. — Dr.  Archibald,  however,  makes  no  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  the  control  of  anthrax,  nor  does 
he  mention  the  closely  allied  disease,  technically 
called  symptomatic  anthrax,  but  commonly  known 
as  black  leg  or  quarter  evil.  Neither  anthrax  nor 
black  leg  can  be  controlled  by  quarantine,  as  the 
germs  of  these  diseases  may  not  only  be  carried  by 
the  animals  themselves  from  one  place  to  another, 
but  may  be  introduced  onto  a  farm  or  ranch  in  any 
one  of  a  hundred  different  ways.  Another  import- 
ant point  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  anthrax 
and  black  leg  is  that  so  far  no  cure  has  been  found  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  very  nature  of  the  complaints 
makes  a  cure  extremely  difficult.  The  course  of  the 
diseases  is  short,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  nearly  all 
animals  affected  die. 

Black  Leg  a  Different  Disease. — Until  Pasteur  un- 
dertook his  celebrated  researches  in  regard  to  an- 
thrax this  disease  and  black  leg  were  believed  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  same  malady.  However,  it 
was  clearly  proved  at  that  epoch,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed thousands  of  times  since  then,  that  anthrax 
and  black  leg  are  caused  by  two  distinct  germs. 
Another  point  is  that  anthrax  and  black  leg  differ  in 
two  essential  features.  For  instance,  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  an  animal  that  has  died  of  anthrax 
reveals  a  considerably  enlarged  spleen  and  the  blood 
is  of  tarry  consistency,  coagulates  feebly,  and  is 
blackish  in  color.  In  black  leg,  however,  a  post 
mortem  examination  shows  the  spleen  to  be  un- 
changed and  the  blood  clots  readily.  Moreover,  in 
black  leg  the  characteristic  tumor  is  found  under  the 
skin  and  which  is  also  noticed  in  the  sick  animal. 
This  tumor  usually  comes  on  the  quarter  or  on  the 
shoulder,  and  when  stroked  a  crackling  sound  is 
heard,  and  if  cut  into  a  foul-smelling  liquid  or  gas  is 
emitted.  Anthrax  will  attack  horses,  mules,  sheep 
and  goats  as  well  as  cattle,  while  black  leg,  although 


occasionally  occurring  in  sheep,  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  young  cattle. 

The  Preventive  Vaccine. — Pasteur,  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  cure  for  anthrax  in  any  form,  set 
to  work  and  after  about  five  years  of  incessant  labor 
discovered  his  celebrated  vaccine  or  preventive  rem- 
edy. This  occurred  in  1881,  being  assisted  in  this 
matter  by  Messrs.  Roux  and  Chamberland.  In  1884 
the  equally  celebrated  vaccine  for  black  leg  was  dis- 
covered, the  principal  work  in  this  connection  being 
performed  by  Messrs.  Arloing,  Cornevin  and  Thomas. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  Pasteur  vaccines 
for  both  anthrax  and  black  leg  have  been  used  to  an 
enormous  extent  and  very  largely  and  successfully 
employed  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
the  germs  of  the  respective  diseases  are  found,  and 
where  the  live  stock  are  correspondingly  affected. 
These  vaccines  were  introducted  into  America  in  the 
early  part  of  1895,  and  were  thoroughly  tested  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  year.  Dur- 
ing 1898  these  vaccines  were  largely  employed  in 
every  section  of  the  country  where  they  were  needed 
to  prevent  the  former  severe  local  losses  from  an- 
thrax or  black  leg,  as  the  case  might  be.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  anthrax  is  not  very  preva- 
lent, although  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  it  is 
epidemic.  California,  however,  is  by  no  means  free 
from  anthrax,  particularly  in  sections  of  the  State 
which  lie  low  or  where  the  soil  is  marshy.  Black 
leg,  however,  is  extremely  troublesome  among  the 
young  cattle  in  nearly  ever  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
average  annual  loss  from  black  leg  among  young 
cattle  in  certain  infected  regions  at  8%.  However, 
the  former  heavy  losses  from  both  anthrax  and  black 
leg  have,  by  Pasteur  preventive  vaccination,  been 
materially  reduced  in  the  aggregate,  and  practically 
eliminated  in  those  localities  where  the  Pasteur  vac- 
cines have  been  used  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  Although  the  veterinarians  use  Pasteur 
vaccines  very  largely,  yet  when  the  services  of  a  vet- 
erinarian are  not  available  the  stock  can  readily  be 
vaccinated  by  the  cattlemen  themselves.  The  opera- 
tion is  extremely  simple  in  itself,  it  is  perfectly  safe, 
absolutely  effective,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  vac- 
cine is  cheap — so  cheap,  indeed,  that  it  pays  to  vac- 
cinate even  if  the  losses  are  as  low  as  1%,  while  if 
they  are  10%  it  is  ten  times  cheaper  to  vaccinate 
than  to  lose  the  animals  from  either  anthrax  or 
black  leg,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wide  Use  of  the  Remedy. — As  an  example  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Pasteur  vaccines,  it  may 
be  stated  that  during  the  year  1895  about  5000  head 
of  voung  cattle  were  successfully  vaccinated,  while 
in  1898  the  number  was  over  400,000.  Taking  the 
average  loss  at  8%  in  localities  where  vaccination 
was  practiced,  and  placing  the  value  of  a  calf  at 
only  $12,  this  represents  a  saving  of  nearly  $400,000. 
However,  the  Pasteur  vaccine  is  now  thoroughly 
recognized  as  a  cheap,  effective  and  reliable  remedy, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  at  least  1,000,000  head 
of  young  cattle  will  be  treated  this  year,  with  a  cor- 
responding saving  to  the  stock  raisers.  Although 
the  Pasteur  vaccines  were  feebly  endorsed  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  so  long  ago  as  1892,  yet 
Colorado  was  the  first  State  to  officially  endorse  and 
recommend  vaccination  to  stock  raisers — in  1895  ; 
but  since  then  not  only  has  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officially  endorsed  and  recommended  vacci- 
nation in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  but  this  en- 
dorsement has  been  given  by  officials  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  live  stock  industry  in  at  least  twenty 
States  of  the  Union. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that  there  is 
very  little  possibility  of  error  in  the  diagnosis  of 
black  leg  or  quarter  evil,  although  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  black  leg  is  not  anthrax. 
However,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
diagnosis  of  anthrax  as  compared  with  Texas  fever. 
The  question  of  diagnosis  is  important  on  account 
of  preventive  treatment — Pasteur  anthrax  vaccine 
will  protect  against  anthrax  and  nothing  else,  while 
the  black  leg  vaccine  will  protect  against  black  leg 
and  nothing  else.  The  respective  symptoms  of  the 
three  diseases  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  myself 
which  you  kindly  published  in  your  issue  of  Nov. 
27th,  i897,  so  I  will  not  repeat  them  here,  but 
respectfully  refer  your  readers  to  your  issue  of  that 
date.  Harold  Sorby. 

Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1899. 


Hoof  Trouble. 


To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  five-year-old  stallion  whose  feet 
are  in  a  peculiar  condition.  He  has  seemed  tender  in  the 
front  feet  for  some  time,  but  I  never  examined  them  thor- 
oughly until  recently,  when  I  find  that  the  hoof  and  live  part 
of  foot  seem  to  be  growing  separate.  There  Is  a  space  be- 
tween them,  and  this  condition  extends  over  half  way  up  to 
the  hair.  He  is  in  good  condition  otherwise;  has  never  been 
foundered  to  my  knowledge.  The  part  under  the  shell,  too, 
seems  to  be  kind  of  dead.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  ad- 
vise me  what  to  do  for  it?— H.  H.,  Tracy. 

Use  a  severe  blister  over  the  coronet  and  when  the 
soreness  from  the  blister  has  passed  use  the  follow- 
ing hoof  ointment :  Yellow  wax,  4  ozs.;  black  pitch, 
2  ozs.;  Venice  turpentine,  2  ozs.;  lard,  4  ozs.;  honey, 
2  ozs. ;  oil  eucalyptus,  J  oz. 

Mix,  and  boil  all  together  except  the  oil  eucalyptus; 
when  cool  add  the  oil.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda . 

Irrigation  Enterprise. — Oakland  Enquirer, 
Feb.  17:  Many  of  the  fruit  growers  near  San 
Leandro  are  putting  in  large  pumping  plants, 
During  last  year  many  trees  died  and  many 
new  ones  were  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  season.  The  growers  have  decided  not 
to  lose  these  trees  and  are  turning  every  ef- 
fort towards  securing  the  necessary  water. 

Pigeon  Fanciers  Organize. — Alameda  En- 
cinal,  Feb.  14 :  The  pigeon  fanciers  of  Ala- 
meda county  have  organized  the  Pacific 
Pigeon  Club.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
E.  D.  Conolley ;  vice-president,  B.  T.  McBain; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  F.  Whitman ; 
librarian,  C.J.  Siegfried;  veterinary  surgeon, 
Dr.  T.  Carpenter;  executive  committee,  the 
above  officers  and  Messrs.  Squires,  Croly  and 
Thomas;  race  committee,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Lub- 
ben,  Mclntyre  and  Schlotz. 

Butte. 

Long  Run  for  a  Hay  Press. — Honcut  Times : 
Armstrong's  hay  press  pulled  in  Saturday 
after  a  season's  run  of  eight  months,  during 
which  time  not  over  thirty  days  were  lost. 
About  2500  tons  of  hay  were  baled.  This  is  a 
very  good  record  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  hay  in  this  section,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  were  four  or  more  presses 
at  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 

Fresno. 

New  Creamery. — Repuhtican,  Feb.  17:  The 
San  Joaquin  Ice  Co.  has  undertaken  another 
extensive  enterprise,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  farmers  of  this  valley.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  large  creamery  at  the  ice 
plant  in  this  city.  To  supply  this  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  establish  skimming  stations  as  far 
north  as  Merced  and  as  far  south  as  Lemoore 
and  Porterville.  Each  one  will  be  equipped 
with  a  small  steam  plant  to  run  the  separator 
and  other  machinery.  Farmers  will  deliver 
milk  to  the  nearest  station ;  it.  will  be  skimmed 
while  they  wait  and  the  skimmed  milk  re- 
turned. There  will  also  be  a  skimming  sta- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  butter-making 
plant  at  the  ice  house.  A  room  26x275  feet  will 
be  used  as  the  buttery,  and  piped  for  cold 
storage.  The  cold  storage  facilities  at  the 
ice  house  constitute  the  great  advantage  for 
making  butter  and  is  the  chief  thing  which 
induced  the  officers  of  the  company  to  under- 
take the  project.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  churns,  outter- 
workers  and  separators.  C.  H.  Schmidt,  who 
has  had  cha&ge  of  the  Selma  creamery  and 
who  is  a  practical  dairyman,  will  have  charge 
of  the  new  creamery.  It  is  expected  to  have 
the  extensive  establishment  in  operation 
within  six  weeks,  and  when  completed  the 
whole  system  will  cost  between  $25,000  and 
$30,000. 

Kern. 

Sheep  Feed  Short.— Bakersfield  Echo :  John 
Maio,  who  recently  made  a  trip  over  the 
plains  between  Delano  and  Bakersfield,  states 
that  unless  rain  comes  in  a  very  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  spear  of  feed  for  sheep. 
All  the  sheep  owners  who  have  bands  in  that 
part  of  the  country  have  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  water,  and  one  owner  is  paying  $3  a 
day  for  each  band  for  water  alone. 

Kings. 

Spraying  Trees. — Hanford  Journal,  Feb.  17: 
The  County  Board  of  Horticulture  have  noti- 
fied all  orchardists  to  spray  their  orchards 
with  the  sulphur,  lime  and  salt  wash  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  kill  the 
peach  moth  (Anarsia  lineatella)  now  in  the 
crysalis  state  in  the  forks  of  the  trees,  and  to 
kill  the  San  Jose  scale,  found  in  almost  all 
orchards  of  Kings  county  and  on  all  the  osage 
orange  hedges.  The  wash  invigorates  all 
trees  budded  on  peach  root. 

Push  Harrows. — Lemoore  Leader,  Feb.  18: 
Two  large  push  harrows  have  been  built  at 
the  blacksmith  shops  of  Wm.  Moyer  and  J.  H. 
Siegfried  this  week.  It  is  said  that  this  style 
of  harrow  has  been  found  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  lake  laud, 
and  they  will  be  taken  to  the  mouth  of  Kings 
river  and  put  in  operation  by  Hi  Clawson  and 
Frank  Blakeley  in  preparing  some  2500  acres 
for  seeding  to  grain. 

Lassen. 

Government  Lands.— Susanville  Advocate, 
Feb.  16:  From  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1898,  it  appears  that  in 
the  Susanville  land  district  there  still  re- 
main, unappropriated  and  unreserved,  5,158,- 
301  acres  of  land.  The  total  is  divided  among 
the  various  counties  of  the  district  as  follows  : 
Lassen,  2,466,232;  Modoc,  1,781,645;  Plumas, 
829,458;  Shasta,  11,000;  Sierra,  58,806;  Teha- 
ma, 11,160.  The  report  further  shows  that 
Lassen  county  has  no  reserved  lands,  while 
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may  need  new  riuir-, 
new  spokes  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood- 
en wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  all  time 
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Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  staggered  oval 
spokes,  broad  tires,  any  height,  and  to  fit 
any  wagon.  They  can  t  rot.  go  to  spokesand 
need  no  tire  setting— last  indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELEGTRIG  HANDY  WAGON. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  prices.   Send  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  10.  Quiocy,  111. 


1  Safe  Spredf  and  FosltWi  Com 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  alt  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  $  |. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  bT  exprrss,  charges  palil,  with  fall  direction! 
Tor  Its  use.     Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Modoc  has  61,064  acres,  Plumas,  640  acres,  and 
Sierra,  66,013  acres.  Of  the  area  appropriated 
Lassen  has  518,768  acres,  Modoc  421,291  acres, 
Plumas  400,902,  Shasta  11,000,  Sierra  49,181, 
Tehama  840,  making  a  total  of  1,390,982  acres 
of  appropriated  land  in  the  district.  The  total 
areas  are  given  as  follows:  Lassen,  2,905.000 
acres;  Modoc,  2,264,000  acres;  Plumas,  1,231,- 
000;  Shasta,  11,000;  Sierra,  174,000;  Tehama, 
12,000.  Total  acreage  of  all  lands  in  the  dis- 
trict, 6,677,000  acres.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  only  small  portions  of  Shasta 
and  Tehama  counties  are  included  in  the 
Susanville  land  district. 

Log  Angeles. 
Shipping  Bees. — Alhambra  Advocate:  Two 
carloads  of  bees  were  shipped  to  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona.   Another  will  be  shipped  in  about  a 
month. 

Okanges  Safe.— Alhambra  Advocate :  The 
weather  was  unusually  cold  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  and  some  young  trees  and 
late  green  fruit  have  been  touched,  but  the 
majority  of  the  fruit  has  not  been  affected,  as 
it  was  further  advanced  than  ever  at  this 
time  of  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  Navels 
have  been  shipped.  Alhambra  orchardists  are 
not  scared  about  the  cold  and  buyers  still  find 
the  prices  firm. 

Monterey. 

Better  than  Last  Year. — Dispatch  from 
Salinas,  Feb.  18:  Neither  grain  nor  trees  yet 
show  any  signs  of  suffering,  but  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  backwardness  of  the 
crops  arouse  apprehension.  Deputy  Sheriff 
M.  R.  Keefe,  who  has  been  in  the  south  the 
past  few  days,  says  the  prospects  there  are 
not  serious.  He  made  a  trip  to  the  Peach 
Tree  country  and  other  places,  and  in  each 
place  found  the  crop  conditions  in  better  shape 
than  last  year.  Farmers  are  anxious  for  more 
rain,  but  crops  are  in  good  shape  as  yet. 

May  Sow  Grain  on  Beet  Lands  — Owing 
to  the  limited  amount  of  rain,  the  Spreckels 
Co.  has  given  notice  to  all  who  are  not  on  land 
which  can  be  irrigated  that  they  are  released 
from  their  contracts  to  grow  beets  and  will  be 
allowed  to  sow  grain  or  whatever  they  think 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  give  them  a  return 
for  their  labor.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possi- 
bility of  a  bounteous  rainfall,  sufficient  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop  of  beets;  but  as  the  rain  has 
held  off  so  long,  to  wait  any  longer  would  work 
a  hardship  on  the  farmer,  while  if  grain  be 
planted  now  before  all  the  moisture  is  out  of 
the  ground  a  less  amount  of  rain  would  insure 
a  fair  yield. 

Napa. 

Vineyard  Planted  Carefully.— St.  Helena 
Star,  Feb.  17:  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  be- 
ing manifested  in  the  new  resistant  vineyard 
now  being  planted  by  Geo.  Schonewald.  The 
plan  adopted  is  entirely  different  from  that 
usually  followed  by  vineyardists ;  and  should 
the  results  meet  with  expectations,  it  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  vineyard  planting  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Schonewald  received  direct  from  France  a 
large  quantity  of  cuttings  of  the  Rupestris 
St.  George  variety,  and,  grafting  them, 
placed  them  in  the  nursery.  He  carefully 
followed  instructions  received  from  the  ex- 
perimental station  established  by  the  French 
Government,  and  in  planting  be  is  still  being 
guided  by  viticultural  authorities  in  that 
country.  He  has  subsoiled  his  land  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  plowed  one  way  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches  and  13  inches  the  other 
way.  Mr.  Schonewald  then  used  a  clod 
masher,  pulverizing  the  soil  and  making  it  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  holes  are  dug  2% 
feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide  and  the  cuttings 
are  planted  10x7  feet  apart.  The  greatest 
care  is  exercised  in  planting  the  roots.  The 
French  Government  promised  that  if  these 
directions  were  properly  carried  out  Mr. 
Schonewald  would  receive  a  half  croponeyear 
from  next  fall.  Thirty-eight  men  are  em- 
ployed planting  his  thirty  acres  of  vineyard, 
and  no  expense  is  being  spared  to  make  this 
new  venture  a  success. 

Orange. 

No  Damage  to  Celery. — Santa  Ana  Blade, 
Feb.  17:  D.  E.  Smellzer  informs  us  that  he 
will  have  yet  about  forty  cars  of  celery  for 
shipment  East  and  thirty-five  men  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  product  for  shipment. 
The  recent  frost  did  no  damage  to  celery  and 
no  loss  will  result  to  the  crop  throughout  the 
peatlands  section. 

Riverside. 

Costly  Plant,  but  Water  Scarce.— Dis- 
patch from  Riverside,  Feb.  20:  Suit  to  have 
the  Alessandro  irrigation  district  declared  il- 
legal and  its  $400,000  worth  of  bonds  void  was 
begun  here  to  day.  The  title  of  the  case  is 
the  People  vs.  the  Alessandro  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. As  the  matter  stands  in  the  district 
now,  the  people  are  asked  to  pay  interest  on 
bonds  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 


principal,  yet  they  have  little  or  no  water  to 
show  for  the  outlay. 

San  Benito. 

Creamery  Notes.—  Hollister  Advance,  Feb. 
17:  A  cheese  factory  is  being  built  upon  the 
syndicate  ranch  at  Soledad.  San  Felipe  dairy- 
men were  in  clover  last  month.  The  returns 
of  the  cheese  factories  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.26 
per  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Price  for  Milk  Advanced.— Hollister  Bee, 
Feb.  18 :  At  the  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Hollister  Creamery  the  price 
of  milk  was  placed  at  $1  per  100  pounds— an  in- 
crease of  5  cents  since  the  last  meeting.  The 
daily  receipts  of  milk  at  the  creamery  are  5500 
pounds. 

San  Diego. 

Citrus  Crop  Safe. — Union  :  J.  B.  Dennis 
visited  Lemon  Grove,  Spring  Valley,  Jamul, 
Jamacha,  Hillsdale,  El  Caiquan  de  la  Mesa 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  amount  of 
damage  done  by  the  cold  spell  to  the  citrus 
crop.  He  says  that  he  did  not  see  a  single 
orange  or  lemon  which  had  been  at  all  affected 
by  the  cold  weather.  The  tender  shoots  on 
some  of  the  trees  were  slightly  nipped,  but 
the  fruit  was  not  touched. 

San  Francisco. 

New  Cattle  Company.— Call,  Feb.  19:  Ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the 
Victoria  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  Its  directors  are : 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  F.  G. 
Drum,  Thomas  Turner  and  A.  A.  Winn.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $200,000,  of  which  $500  has  been  sub- 
scribed. 

San  Joaquin. 

Beet  Seeding  Stops.— Stockton  Mail,  Feb. 
16:  The  seeding  of  lands  plowed  for  sugar- 
beet  culture,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope  and 
Lodi,  has  been  stopped,  and  nothing  more  will 
be  done  until  the  rain  comes.  Mr.  Raaf  says 
there  is  no  great  hurry  about  getting  in  the 
seed  and  that  next  month  will  do,  provided  it 
rains. 

Great  Tule  Fire. —Dispatch  from  Stockton, 
Feb.  18:  The  largest  tule  fire  witnessed  in 
this  vicinity  in  years  is  raging  on  Victoria 
island,  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Stockton.  It  commenced  burning  this  even- 
ing, but  did  not  get  under  good  headway  till 
about  dark,  when  the  flames  could  be  seen 
leaping  high  Into  the  air,  and  great  clouds  of 
ashes  commenced  to  fall  to  the  eastward  of 
the  fire.  A  telephone  message  from  the  Oak- 
land Ranch  Dairy  stated  that  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  it  had  spread  for  miles  and  bid  fair 
to  become  general  throughout  Victoria  island, 
as  the  tules  were  very  dry,  the  land  having 
just  been  reclaimed  and  the  water  kept  from 
overflowing  it.  To-night  the  fire  is  extending 
over  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  north  and 
south,  and  the  whole  country  to  the  west 
seems  to  be  one  sheet  of  flames.  The  ground 
will  be  burned  out  till  it  will  be  useless  this 
year,  as  it  is  none  too  wet  at  present. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Farmers'  Institute. — Lompoc  Record,  Feb. 
19:  The  committee  named  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  holding  sessions  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute on  March  8th  and  9th  met  and  organ- 
ized by  electing  I.  M.  Clark,  Pres.;  C.  D. 
Dorris,  Sec'y  ;  W.  H.  Sudden,  Treas.  For  the 
address  of  welcome,  W.  W.  Broughton  was 
selected.  The  following  committee  were  se- 
lected: Reception  Committee — H.  S.Rudolph, 
J.  D.  Black,  W.  W.  Broughton  and  D.  Mon- 
frini.  Committee  on  Hall— W.  H.  Schuyler. 
Programme  and  Music— Mrs.  W.  H.  Sudden, 
W.  Ball  and  J.  Soria.  Invitations— H.  C.  Di- 
mock,  O.  Hoover,  Mrs,  F.  D.  Hall,  F.  B.  Moore, 
J.  Lind,  J.  R.  Day,  J.  O'Neill,  G.  Ingamells, 
B.  Grossi,  W.  H.  Robinson,  F.  Parker  and  C. 
Veit. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apple  Notes.  —  Watson ville  Pajaronian, 
Feb.  16:  Seven  cars  of  apples  were  forwarded 
to  Eastern  points  this  week,  making  a  total 
of  535  cars  to  date.  *  *  Sgobel  &  Day,  New 
York  exporters,  write  that  Watsonvile  New- 
town Pippins  were  sold  in  London  recently 
for  12  shillings  per  box,  netting  about  $1.82 
per  box  in  Watsonville. 

Santa  Clara. 

Large  Prunes. — Pacific  Tree  and  Vine  :  Mr. 
J.  E.  Abbott  of  Saratoga  has  grafted  into  the 
Epineuse  prune  fifteen  acres  of  old  trees, 
equal  parts  of  peach,  apricot  and  Silver  prune. 
His  three-year-old  grafts  he  says  are  bearing 
heavily.  This  prune  averaged  twenty-five  to 
the  pound  with  him. 

Irrigating  Prunes. — Pacific  Tree  and  Vine: 
People  learned  many  things  last  year  which 
will  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  them. 
They  will  not  undertake  to  irrigate  prunes 
after  they  have  been  checked  in  their  growth 
by  drouth,  thereby  causing  them  to  crack. 
They  will  place  more  reliance  on  thorough  cul- 
tivation than  ever,  but  with  a  knowledge  that 
this  will  not  avail  in  times  of  extreme  drouth 


JUNE  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 

WELL    COLORED    BUTTER     SELLS  AT 
HIGHER    PRICES     THAN  THE 
UNCOLORED  PRODUCT. 


Profits  of  a  Separator. 

Did  you  ever  figure  up 
the  profits  of  using  a 
Safety  Hand  Sepa- 
rator ?  The  machine 
costs  about  as  much  as 
two  cows.  If  you  are 
milking  16  cows  it  brings 
you  as  much  butter  as  if 
you  milk  SO  cows.  It 
gives  you  fresh,  sweet 
skim  milk  worth  22  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for 
feeding  at  home,  im- 
proves the  quality  of 
your  butter  and  saves 
much  labor. 

BRANCHES:     P-   M.  SHARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


W.,  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Batter  Color  the 
Standard  Everywhere. 

In  the  winter  time  the  only  way  to  make  butter 
that  looks  like  the  June  product  is  to  use  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color,  which 
Is  used  by  nearly  all  the  creameries  and  best  but- 
termakers  In  the  country.  In  the  dairy  schools, 
this  Color  is  the  standard,  and  is  recommended  by 
the  instructors.  It  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
for  purity  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

If  you  have  never  used  butter  color,  try  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color  and  see 
how  It  adds  to  the  appearance  of  your  butter.  If 
you  are  using  any  other  color,  one  test  of  this  will 
prove  its  superiority  in  strength,  shade,  and  free 
dom  from  sediment. 

If  you  are  not  using  our  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  vt. 


so  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  irrigation 
We  would  not  plant  trees  in  the  valleys  atany 
less  distance  than  24  feet  for  a  permanent 
stand,  and  in  rich  soils  would  prefer  30  feet 
Temporary  trees  may  be  set  in  the  centers  of 
the  squares,  but  provision  should  be  made  to 
leave  the  permanent  orchard  with  good  liberal 
distances. 

Solano. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry.- Dixon  Tribune,  Feb. 
17:  Several  carloads  of  beet  planting  and 
cultivating  machinery  have  been  received 
during  the  past  week  and  the  attendant  oper- 
ations have  assumed  an  air  of  industry  not 
seen  in  these  parts  in  many  days. 

Crops  Need  Rain.— Dispatch  from  Vaca- 
ville,  Feb.  18:  From  present  indications  the 
apricot  crop  of  Vaca  valley  will  be  a  total  fail- 
ure because  of  the  lack  of  rain  last  season. 
Peaches,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  be 
about  half  a  crop.  Pears,  plums  and  prunes 
are  looking  well,  but  need  rain.  Cherries  are 
in  fairly  good  condition.  The  grain  in  this 
vicinity  is  at  a  standstill,  making  no  growth. 
A  larger  acreage  was  planted  this  year  to 
early  vegetables.  Many  orchardists  contem- 
plate sinking  wells  to  irrigate.  Pastures  are 
already  showing  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather. 

Sonoma. 

Citrus  Fair.— Dispatch  from  Cloverdale, 
Feb.  18:  The  seventh  annual  citrus  fair 
opened  at  Cloverdale  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  inst.  under  favorable  auspices.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  J.  A.  Filcher,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  He 
lauded  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  a  town 
that  could  so  present  to  the  State  the  mar- 
velous productions  of  the  Russian  river  val- 
ley. The  awards  were  as  follows:  Most 
artistic  display  of  citrus  fruits,  first  prize, 
San  Jose  Electric  Tower,  William  Caldwell; 
second,  Liberty  Bell,  F.  Yordi;  third,  Rus- 
sian River  Bridge,  C.  L.  Domine;  most  artis- 
tic display  of  oranges,  H.  F.  Snyder;  most 
artistic  display  of  lemons,  A.  C.  Leger ;  most 
artistic  display  of  wines,  Cloverdale  Wine 
Company;  best  twelve  Navel  oranges.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Hubbard  of  Preston  ;  best  twelve  Medi- 
terranean Sweets,  Mrs.  I,  E.  Shaw;  best- 
twelve  Joppa  oranges,  M.  Menihan;  best 
twelve  Japanese  oranges,  George  B.  Baer; 
best  twelve  Malta  blood  oranges,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Caldwell ;  best  twelve  Villa  Franca  lem- 
ons, Dr.  Hubbard  of  Preston;  best  twelve 
Lisbon  lemons,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Preston;  best 
twelve  Sicily  lemons,  H  J.  Crocker;  best  dis- 
play of  limes,  James  Shaw  of  Kenwood;  best 
display  of  Navel  oranges,  Preston  joint  ex- 
hibit; best  display  of  pomelos,  M.  Menihan; 
best  display  of  lemons,  J.  C.  Holloway;  best 
display  of  pickled  olives,  Dr.  A.  McCoomes; 
best  display  of  olive  oil,  J.  A.  Keiser;  best 
display  of  dried  fruits,  A.  N.  Clark  of  Dairy 
Creek. 

WASHINGTON. 

Plea  for  Better  Apples. —Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Feb.  10:  John  H.  Hughes,  man- 
ager of  the  Seattle  Commission  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  protracted  trip  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  inspected  the  markets  in  the 
centers  of  trade  of  the  Mississippi  river  val- 
ley, and  gathered  a  lot  of  valuable  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  status  of  the  apple  pro- 
duct there  and  the  best  methods  of  disposing 
of  it.  "  There  is  a  good  demand  for  fine  apples 
in  the  East,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "  but  to  find  a 
successful  market  they  must  be  well  packed 
and  put  on  sale  in  first-class  condition.  1 
never  saw  better  apples  than  those  from  the 
San  Juan  country.  Barrelsshould.be  used, 
the  same  as  in  the  East.  The  National  Apple 
Shippers'  Association  that  recently  met  in 
convention  in  New  York  adopted  a  barrel  of 
150  pounds  net  weight  of  apples  as  the  stand- 
ard measure.  If  the  San  Juan  apples  were 
packed  in  barrels  by  the  growers  when  they 
are  gathered  it  would  do  away  with  all  the 
difficulty  from  poor  boxing  and  resultant 
bruising.  Once  the  growers  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  feature,  and  also  that  they 
should  do  away  with  many  of  the  varieties 
they  are  now  raising  and  confine  themselves 
to  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  Washington's  fruit. 
They  should  also  hold  frequent  meetings, 
where  the  various  phases  of  the  culture  are 
discussed."  The  fruit  dealer  said  that  the 
great  packing  establishments  of  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  elsewhere  were  causing  con- 
sternation among  the  commission  men  of 
South  Water  street  by  taking  up  apples  as 
one  of  the  products  they  were  handling.  They 
have  brought  their  cold  storage  into  service 
in  this  line,  taking  the  fruit  on  cheap  rates 
and  holding  it  until  the  owner  wishes  to  sell. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

My  Favorite  Book. 


|The  fol'owing  lines  formed  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions at  a  literary  t.ymrosium  of  the  Unity  Club, 
Newp.  rt.  R.  I.,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th 
of  December,  1898.  The  members  were  asked  a 
mon.h  before  to  prepare  answers  to  the  question, 
'•What  is  your  favorite  book?"  The  subjoined 
lines  met  with  marked  approval.] 

What  is  my  favorite  book  ?  you  ask : 
The  answer  is  an  easy  task. 
First  let  me  sketch  its  outward  dress: 
Perchance  the  book  you  then  may  guess. 
For  outside  husks  will  sometimes  tell 
What  kernels  lie  beneath  the  shell. 

Four  volumes  of  the  work  appear 
Before  the  nations  every  year: 
Each  one  is  bound  in  different  hue; 
And,  while  each  separate  page  you  view 
And  con  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
Volume  the  first  is  bound  in  green, 
And  volume  two  in  gold  is  seen, 
In  russet  volume  three  is  dight, 
And  volume  four  stands  clad  in  white. 
Their  theme,  the  all-pervasive  force 
That  holds  our  planet  in  its  course. 

FoDd  trifler,  cease  !    I  hear  you  say, 
The  answer  is  as  clear  as  day. 
The  book  you  mean  is  Nature's  own 
With  her  four  seasons.   It  alone 
Your  riddle  solves.   Its  contents  note 
The  volumes  that  omniscience  wrote, 
The  book  of  Nature  fresh  and  fair, 
Whose  living  words  speak  everywhere. 

True!    Flower  and  insect,  bird  and  tree. 
The  heaven's  cloud-spangled  canopy, 
The  plain,  the  bill,  the  sculptured  shell. 
The  pebble-dewdrop-icicle, 
The  eddying  storm,  the  zephyr's  balm. 
The  river's  rush,  the  ocean's  calm, 
The  creatures  of  the  land  and  sea 
Whose  lives  are  shrined  in  mystery, 
Those  living  forms  that  bound  or  creep, 
Fly  in  the  air,  or  cleave  the  deep, — 
All,  all  yield  pages  filled  with  lore 
And  swell  the  illimitable  store 
Of  wisdom  written  on  the  scroll 
That  Nature's  tireless  hands  unroll. 

My  favorite  book  !   On  thee  I  gaze ! 
Thy  teaching  sweetens  all  my  days, 
Points  to  the  Future,  tells  the  Past. 
Thou  wast  the  first,  shalt  be  the  last 
To  write  the  story  of  our  earth. 
Great  book  of  books !  Vast  tome  of  Birth  ! 
Volume  most  loved,  whose  every  line 
Sprang  from  a  Mind  and  Hand  Divine. 


An  Episode. 


Surely  the  high-water  mark  of  human 
affection  is  the  love  of  an  impecunious 
young  man  for  a  girl  whom  he  has  only 
known  for  a  fortnight,  and  whom  he 
expects  never  to  see  again.  Such  a 
love  is  concocted  of  the  best  selected 
circumstances, — novelty,  despair  and 
a  lack  of  consequence.  Also,  the  brev- 
ity of  a  fortnight  concentrates  the  emo- 
tions. 

Of  course  the  fortnight,  to  be  com- 
plete, ought  to  occur  in  summer  and  to 
possess  a  climax,  and  the  young  man 
and  the  young  woman  should  be  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  The  might- 
have-said  so  often  spoils  the  delicious 
memory  of  the  might-have  been. 

This  particular  young  man  and  young 
woman  had  enjoyed  their  fortnight  to 
the  full,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
climax  were  above  reproach.  Some  kind 
person  bad  provided  a  dance;  there  was 
an  old  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  the  moon  was  turned  on  mulberry 
trees,  box  hedges  and  lavender  beds 
in  front  of  them.  It  was  a  situation 
where  a  man  might  almost  have  quoted 
Browning. 

"  I  suppose,"  the  young  man  began, 
"  that  that  was  nearly  our  last  dance — 
our  very  last — at  least  for  a  long 
time." 

"You're  going  to-morrow,  then?" 
the  young  woman  said. 

"  I  have  to  see  my  people  before  I 
join  my  regiment,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered. "What  a  good  time  I've  had 
here  1 " 

"I  hoped,"  she  said,  "you  were 
above  this  going  going-gone  business  ! 
I  hate  last  anythings.  Aren't  they 
just  a  little — shop  soiled  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  grieved. 

"  You  were  about,"  she  observed, 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.    Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


"  to  say  something  about  the  Southern 

Cross." 

"The  Southern  Cross  ?   Why  should 

I?" 

"Surely,"  she  said,  "you  won't 
throw  away  your  opportunities  ? 
Aren't  you  going  to  gazs  on  the  South- 
ern Cross  in  a  few  weeks,  and  think  of 

me?" 

"Very  likely,"  he  answered. 

"  Aren't  you  just  a  little  ungrate- 
ful ?  "  she  said.    "  I  only  wanted — " 

"  I  understand.  A  nice,  cold  shower 
bathos,"  he  answered.  "You  needn't 
be  afraid  I  shall  bother  you.  Only  I 
should  like  to  thank  you  for  having 
given  me  the  happiest  fortnight  of  my 
life,  and  to  wish  you  good  luck." 

"  You  are,"  she  said  softly,  "  rather 
a  nice  boy." 

"  Some  day,"  he  answered,  "  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  a  nasty  man.  A  nice 
boy  is  a  thing  that  is  supposed  neither 
to  mind  nor  matter." 

"Jack,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  "  without  prejudice,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  would  you  mind  less  if  it 
did  matter  ?  " 

"  Is  it  quite  impossible  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  answered. 

"  Of  course  we  should  have  to  wait," 
he  said;  "  but  couldn't  you  wait  awhile, 
Kittv  ?  " 

"Please  don't  think  me  horrid  and 
mercenary,"  she  said.  "It  isn't  alto- 
gether that;  but  don't  you  know  what 
a  long  engagement  means  ?  It's  the 
longest  thing  on  earth.  It's  a  marriage 
on  the  hire-purchase  system,  where 
you  pay  three  times  as  much  as  it's 
worth  for  a  thing  that's  worn  out  be- 
fore you  really  get  it." 

"  If  I  left  the  service,"  he  urged, 
we  should  have  enough  to  live  on 
quietly." 

"You'd  be  so  content  if  you  did," 
she  said;  "and  our  castle  in  Spain 
would  be  a  villa  in  West  Kensington. 
No.  Jack,  it  wouldn't  do.  I'm  sorry, 
but  it  wouldn't  do.    Can't  you  see?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see  clearly  enough,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "I  hope  that  some  day 
you'll  have  a  nice,  large  paper  mar- 
riage, a  la  modiste,  with  real  golden 
wedding  bells,  and  the  full  approval  of 
the  family  solicitor." 

"Don't,  Jack,  don't,"  she  answered. 
"Can't  you  see  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  muddle  like  this  ?  Don't  let's 
spoil  the  little  time  that's  left  us.  Let 
us  at  least  part  friends." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  young  man  said. 
"I  suppose  nothing  I  could  say  would 
make  any  difference  ?  " 

"Nothing,  I'm  afraid." 

"Very  well.  May  I,  at  least,  have 
all  the  other  dances  to  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  them  now,"  the 
young  woman  said,  sadly. 

The  young  man  and  woman  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  although  they  imagined  them- 
selves heart-broken.  The  young  man 
said  several  things  which  he  con- 
sidered really  cynical,  and  the  young 
woman  wallowed  in  a  sense  of  martyr- 
dom. They  said  goodby  in  the  cold 
morning  light,  and  she  allowed  him  to 
kiss  her.  The  kiss  they  regarded  as  a 
kird  of  sacrament. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
the  episode  might  have  ended  satisfac- 
torily here.  The  young  man  would 
have  blown  his  nose  violently  when  the 
band  played  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me  !  "  and  murmured  the  young  wo- 
man's name  when  he  felt  seasick,  and 
then  relapsed  into  remembering  the 
whole  thing  with  a  sigh  and  a  compla- 
cent smile.  The  young  woman's  recol- 
lection would  depend  on  her  attitude 
toward  her  husband.  Till  her  husband 
occurred,  she  would  have  practised 
recollection  but  little. 

Unfortunately  the  Angel  of  Death, 
with  his  habitual  disregard  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  disturbed  the  even 
course  of  the  affair.  The  young  man 
had  possessed  a  mercantile  cousin,  and 
the  cousin,  having  gone  two  or  three 
days  before  to  a  land  where  mercantile 
possessions  are  rigidly  excluded,  had 
left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the 
young  man. 

Therefore,  when  the  young  man  rose 
fn  m  his  brief  sleep  on  the  following 
morning,  be  found  a  solicitor's  letter 
informing  him  of  his  good  fortune.  At 
first,   the  information   appeared  too 


good  to  be  true,  but  the  additional  in- 
formation that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
draw  on  the  firm  for  any  reasonable 
amount  put  the  truth  beyond  question. 
The  fact  that  he  was  rich,  portentiously 
rich,  at  first  filled  him  with  an  insane 
desire  to  shout.  All  his  life  the  young 
man  had  been  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  had  never  had  enough 
pocket  money  at  school,  or  a  satisfac- 
tory allowance  since.  Now  he  felt  that 
he  possessed  no  single  desire  which  he 
could  not  satisfy.  Visions  of  infinite 
possibilities  rose  before  him. 

"And  now,"  he  said  to  himself 
triumphantly,  "I  shall  be  able  to 
marry  Kitty.  Not  much  fear  of  being 
poor  now." 

Then  his  mind  wandered  again  to  the 
more  inanimate  possibilities.  Should 
he  stay  in  the  service  or  not  ?  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  he  would  for  a  while, 
but  he  would  be  inclined  to  exchange 
into  a  cavalry  regiment.  A  few  race 
horses?  Yes.  He  had  just  begun  to 
contemplate  himself  leading  in  the 
Derby  winner,  when  he  again  returned 
to  the  young  woman. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "of 
course,  that's  the  best  part  of  it."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  the 
best  part  of  it.  Marriage,  in  a  way 
means  the  end  of  youth,  and  the  man 
was  just  entering  a  new  world  which 
he  had  never  known  before.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  satisfactorily  young  on  a 
limited  income.  The  rosy  dreams  that 
came  trooping  before  his  eyes  were  do- 
mestic. To  be  adequately  domestic 
you  must  be  a  little  tired  of  other 
things — not  necessarily  vicious  things, 
but  you  must  know  the  sunshine  to  ap- 
preciate the  shade.  Half  against  his 
will,  the  dream  pictures  told  him  this. 
He  wanted,  though  he  would  not  admit 
it  to  himself,  to  enjay  his  own  sweet 
will  without  any  clog. 

These  things  were  hidden  as  yet  from 
anything  but  the  young  man's  sub-con- 
sciousness. As  he  finished  dressing 
slowly,  he  decided  to  go  at  once  after 
breakfast  and  tell  the  young  woman  of 
his  happiness.  The  thought  ought  to 
have  suggested  a  triumphal  procession, 
but  only  suggested  itself  as  a  logical 
and  obvious  proceeding. 

He  found  the  young  woman  sitting 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn.  She  was 
looking,  too,  preposterously  healthy 
and  happy,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. He  was  able  to  explain  quite 
intelligibly  what  had  happened,  and 
the  young  woman  listened,  and  watched 
him  quietly.  In  some  ways  he  was  a 
very  transparent  young  man,  and  she 
was  a  young  woman  of  perception. 

"So,  now," he  concluded,  "of  course, 
we  can  be  married  just  as  soon  as  ever 
we  like." 

"Married?  You  want  to  marry 
me  ?  "  she  said  dreamily,  as  though  he 
had  suggested  a  new  idea,  which,  as  a 
mattpr  of  fact,  was  the  case. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Kitty  ? 
Aren't  you  glad  ?  "  be  asked. 

"I'm  very  glad  that  you'll  be  rich," 
she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  have  a  good  time  generally," 
he  answered. 

"A  good  time,  generally — gener- 
ally," she  repeated  slowly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Kitty?"  he 
inquired,  in  a  puzzled  way.  "I  don't 
understand." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  yet,"  she 
said. 

"  Surely,  after  last  night — "  he 
burst  out. 

"Last  night,"  she  said,  "I  refused 
you  because  you  were  poor.  And  last 
night  was  years  ago  to  you." 

"  You  surely  don't  think  I'm  such  a 
cad  as  to  let  that  make  any  difference. 
Of  course,  I  know  you  were  right  last 
night." 

"  No,  I  know  you're  not  a  cad,  Jack. 
You  happen  to  be  a  gentleman.  That's 
what  complicates  things  so,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all,"  he  said. 

"You're  very,  very  young,  Jack," 
she  answered.  He  did  look  very  young 
that  morning  in  his  new  aspect  of  a 
possible  husband. 

"  I'm  no  younger  than  I  was  last 
night,"  he  urged. 

"  If  I  said  yes — "  she  went  on  quietly. 

"  If  you  said  yes?  Don't  you  care 
for  me  still  ?  "  he  asked. 


"Wait  a  moment,"  she  answered. 
"If  I  said  yes  we  should  be  married 
soon.  Then  we  should  settle  down  to  a 
quiet,  humdrum,  unexciting  life.  Do 
you  realize  that?  Next  year  you 
wouldn't  want  to  dance  with  me  a'l  the 
evening." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  you  don't  care 
for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  for  you,"  she  said, 
deliberately.  She  had  watched  his  eyes 
for  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
and  land,"  but  it  had  died  away  since 
the  night  before.  "And  I'll  tell  you 
why.  Last  night  I  was  a  great  deal  to 
you.  I  should  have  been  the  prettiest 
thing  in  a  life  that  wasn't  very  pretty. 
Now  I'm  only  a  very,  very  small  part 
of  your  life.  That  wouldn't  satisfy 
me." 

"Surely  you  don't  mean  what  you 
say,"  be  pleaded. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  I  shouldn't  be  adequate, 
and  you  wouldn't  be  adequate.  It 
wouldn't  do.  Believe  me,  Jack,  it 
wouldn't.  We  like  each  other,  but  we 
don't  love  each  other.  Don't  let's  be 
foolish  any  more.  You've  a  lot  of  ar- 
rears of  enjoyment  to  draw,  and  you'd 
better  go  away  and  play  now,  without 
making  too  much  of  this." 

"  I  never  thought — "  he  burst  out. 

"No,  Jack,  I  don't  think  you  ever 
did,"  she  said,  "or  you'd  agree  with 
me.  I  know  you  want  me  just  for  the 
moment,  because  I've  said  no,  but 
that's  the  only  reason.  Run  away  and 
play.  Goodby,  Jack  ;  I'd  rather  you'd 
go  now." 

"Kitty!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Goodby,  Jack,"  the  young  woman 
said,  with  a  smile,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

The  young  man  took  it  and  strode 


GRAY? 

What  does  your  mirror  say? 
Does  it  tell  you  of  some  little 
streaks  of  gray?  Are  you 
pleased?  Do  your  friends  of 
the  same  age  show  this  loss 
of  power  also? 

Just  remember  that  gray 
hair    never  becomes  darker 
without  help,  while  dark  hair 
rapidly  becomes  gray  when 
I  once  the  change  begins. 
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will  bring  back  to  your  hair 
the  color  of  youth.  It  never 
fails.  It  is  just  as  sure  as 
that  heat  melts  snow,  or  that 
water  quenches  fire. 
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and  prevents  the  formation  of 
dandruff.  It  feeds  and  nour- 
ishes the  bulbs  of  the  hair 
making  them  produce  a  luxu- 
riant growth.  It  stops  the 
hair  from  falling  out  and  gives 
a  fine  soft  finish  to  the  hair 
as  well. 
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away  angrily.  For  several  days  he 
said  evil  things  to  himself  about  the 
young  woman,  and  decided  that  she 
was  not  worth  caring  for.  Soon  after- 
ward he  decided  that  he  never  bad 
cared  for  her.  After  another  brief  in- 
terval he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  an  unusually  nice  girl,  and 
that  some  day,  perhaps,  if  he  met  her, 
he  might  try  his  luck  again.  When  the 
young  woman  married  another  man  he 
felt  sorry  for  her  and  the  other  man, 
being  under  the  impression  that  he 
held  a  permanent  first  mortgage  on 
her  affections,  which  was  a  mistake, 
because  the  only  mark  which  he  left  on 
the  young  woman's  mind  was  a  capac- 
ity for  appreciating  the  other  man. 

But  the  whole  thing  was  a  pity.  It 
might  have  been  such  an  excellent 
little  piece  of  romance  in  two  people's 
lives,  and  it  degenerated  into  the  ex- 
posure of  a  flirtation. — To  day. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Every  indication  points  to  narrow 
velvet  and  satin  ribbons  as  popular 
trimmings  for  spring  and  summer 
growns;  and  these  gowns,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, will  be  made  to  fit  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  figure. 

Four-in-hand  scarfs,  with  very  long 
ends  that  reach  the  belt,  will  this 
spring  be  worn  with  smart,  tailor-made 
shirt  waists  of  fancy  silk,  faille,  silk- 
dotted  French  mohair,  etc.  The  scarfs 
are  of  plain  satin,  and  black,  white  and 
colors  will  be  found  among  the  varie- 
ties displayed. 

That  the  new  sleeve  is  to  be  tight  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  introduction  of  a 
style  so  uncomfortable  for  summer  will 
be  considered  by  many  as  an  unfor- 
tunate decree  of  fashion.  Of  course, 
when  thin  materials  are  used  in  gowns 
the  sleeves  will  have  a  full  effect,  as  the 
goods  will  then  be  shirred  over  the 
tight-fitting  foundation. 

Long  lace  sleeves  are  still  worn  in 
evening  gowns,  but  the  elbow  sleeve  is 
more  and  more  favored  as  the  season 
advances.  House  gowns  are  fitted 
with  this  sort  of  sleeve  and  dressy 
evening  gowns  as  well.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  siDgle  loose  puff,  finished  with  a 
lace  frill;  again  it  is  three  close-fitting 
puffs  with  narrow  bands  of  velvet  be- 
tween, or  made  of  heavy  lace,  fitting 
the  arm  closely.  A  new  idea  in  sleeves 
for  your  cloth  gown  is  an  absolutely 
tight-fitting  sleeve  of  velvet  and  a 
short  over  sleeve  of  cloth  falling  from 
the  shoulder  nearly  to  the  elbow.  It 
is  quite  as  plain  as  the  one  underneath, 
but  looser,  to  show  that  it  is  separate 
and  trimmed  with  fur. 

Very  dainty  white  petticoats  will  be 
worn  in  the  warmer  season.  A  woman 
cannot  well  have  too  many  pieces  of 
white  underwear,  and  there  is  an  in- 
finite satisfaction  that  goes  with  the 
folding  away  of  pretty,  dainty  batiste, 
lawn  and  muslin  articles  that  one  has 
fashioned  one's  self.  It  is  quite  the  fad 
nowadays  for  women  to  do  their  own 
white  sewing,  and  the  woman  who  is 
expert  with  her  needle  can  fashion 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  garments  at 
comparatively  little  cost. 

The  white  waist  certainly  has  some 
advantages.  It  does  not  fade  and,  as 
a  rule,  takes  starch  well,  which  those 
made  of  too  soft  ginghams  refuse  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  is  not  so  be- 
coming generally  as  some  of  the  soft 
shades,  and  it  is  especially  trying  in 
thick  cotton  goods,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  swell  waist.  Most  women  who  last 
season  tried  shirt  waists  made  of  wash- 
able silk  say  that  they  will  never  wear 
cotton  ones  again.  The  silk  waists 
seem  extravagant  to  one  who  looks  no 
further  than  first  cost,  for  silk  at  less 
than  75  cents  or  $1  a  yard  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  wash  well.  But  such 
silk  wears  at  least  three  seasons  and 
does  not  fade  in  the  least.    Added  to 


this,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  soft,  cool 
and  becoming,  and  it  is  to  be  had  in  the 
most  exquisite  coloriDgs.  The  plain 
silks  make  quite  dressy  waists,  while 
those  that  are  striped  are  exquisitely 
chic. 

Famous  Songs  Women  Have 
Composed. 


CautiOtt — The  market  is  full  of 
imitations,  represented  to  be  the  same  as 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  wo- 
men have  composed  a  majority  of  the 
well-known  sentimental  songs  loved  by 
men  and  women,  states  the  Cleveland 
Leader.  Lady  Jane  Scott  gave  to  the 
music  world  "Annie  Laurie."  Lady 
Arthur  Hill  is  author  of  that  charming 
ballad  ''In  the  Gloaming,"  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morton  is  respon- 
sible for  that  languorous  melody  "  Juan- 
ita."  Lady  Scott  Gattle  composed 
"  Douglas,  Tender  and  True,"  and 
"  Maryland,  My  Maryland"  owed  the 
thrill  of  its  spirited  tune  to  a  woman, 
the  late  Mrs.  Newell  Martin  of  Balti- 
more. Mrs.  Filzgerald  made  the  mel- 
ody of  "I  Remember,  I  Remember," 
and  the  musical  pathos  of  "Auld  Robin 
Gray"  originated  in  the  brain  of  Lady 
Ann  Lindsay.  Lady  Lairne,  the 
charming  Scotch  woman,  has  contrib- 
uted two  songs  that  need  only  to  be 
sung  in  any  clime  to  cause  every  wearer 
of  the  tartan  to  throw  his  plaid  cap  to 
the  breeze.  These  are  "The  Camp- 
bells Are  Coming"  and  "The  Land  of 
the  Leaf."  She  also  wrote  the  well 
known  "  Laird  of  Cockpen,"  which 
with  that  other  famous  old  tune,  "  Ben 
Bolt,"  has  been  revived  to  memory  by 
"Trilby." 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Milk  the  Basis  of  Good  Dishes. 


On  occasions  one  may  relish  a  drink 
of  hot  milk,  but  it  should  be  taken  with 
caution  and  very  slowly.  Sipping  it 
from  a  teaspoon  is  altogether  the  best 
way.  Fresh  milk  or  skimmed  milk, 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  cream  to  a 
pint  of  milk,  is  a  most  refreshing 
beverage  for  those  who  like  it  and 
those  with  whom  it  agrees,  but  a  care- 
ful investigation  would  show  that  these 
persons  are  positively  in  the  minority. 
Scarcely  one  grown  person  in  five  can 
be  found  who  voluntarily  uses  milk  as 
beverage.  Among  the  most  relishable 
dishes  with  milk  as  a  basis  arc  pud- 
dings and  custards.  Poor  man's  rice 
pudding,  properly  made,  is  an  ideal 
dessert,  taken  either  warm  or  cold. 
Many  persons  are  fond  of  it  after  it 
has  been  on  the  ice  for  some  hours,  but 
exceedingly  cold  articles  of  food  are 
not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  most 
advanced  hygienists.  Poor  man's  rice 
pudding  is  made  simply  of  rice  and  milk, 
with  a  little  sugar  and  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Wash  thoroughly 
an  after-dinner  coffee  cup  of  rice, 
pour  over  this  two  quarts  of  milk,  add 
sugar  to  taste,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Any  flavoring  best  liked  may  be  added, 
but  the  old-fashioned  recipe  calls  for  a 
little  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  and  stir  at  least  every  half 
hour  for  the  two  or  three  hours  that  it 
must  remain  in  the  oven.  As  the  milk 
evaporates  add  more,  stirring  the  top 
in  and  bringing  the  rice  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  When  cold  enough 
to  eat  this  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Cornstarch  blancmange  is  a  dish  of 
which  many  persons  are  very  fond. 
The  milk  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  double 
boiler,  and  when  very  hot  add  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  dissolved  corn- 
starch to  a  quart  of  milk.  The  amount 
of  cornstarch  depends  somewhat  on  the 
consistency  desired.  Flavoring  to 
taste  may  be  added. 

Minute  pudding  is  a  dessert  that  can 
be  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  a  quart  or  two  of  milk, 
and  sifting  in  slowly  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  batter.  It  is  to  be  stirred 
continuously  and  briskly.  A  little  salt 
is  added  during  the  process,  and  some 
cooks  pub  in  a  little  fruit  and  a  lump  of 
butter,  which  greatly  improves  it.  It 
should  be  eaten  with  hard  sauce. 
Junket  and  custard  are  favorite  dishes 
in  many  households.  Custards,  to  be 
excellent,   require    plenty   of  eggs, 


which,  in  some  seasons,  are  expensive 
if  not  impossible  to  obtain.  There  are 
so  many  uses  for  milk  that  one  cannot 
but  wonder  that  more  families  with 
children  do  not  situate  themselves  so 
that  they  may  keep  that  most  valuable 
of  all  auxiliaries  for  a  growing  fam- 
ily— a  good  cow. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


High-stemmed  goblets  are  in  vogue 
again  in  place  of  the  less  decorative 
tumblers. 

A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  to  a 
quart  of  water  is  the  best  medium  for 
cleaning  windows,  lamp  chimneys  or 
any  kind  of  glassware. 

Crackers  in  damp  weather  often  be- 
come soft  and  crumbly.  To  restore 
their  crispness,  put  them  in  a  hot  oven 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Hemstitching  for  table  linen  is  not 
now  considered  so  desirable  as  a  nar- 
row, hand-sewn  hem,  one  as  nearly 
like  selvage  as  is  prudent. 

Ink  stains  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
removed  from  the  fingers  by  rubbing 
them  with  the  head  of  a  sulphur  match 
which  has  been  well  moistened. 

To  keep  cheese  from  moulding,  cover 
it  with  vinegar.  The  cheese  will  keep 
as  fresh  as  when  first  cut,  and  the  vin- 
egar will  in  no  wise  impair  the  flavor 
of  the  cheese. 

To  prevent  a  boot  or  shoe  from  slip- 
ping off  at  the  heel,  gum  a  little  piece 
of  velvet  inside  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 
This  will  make  it  cling  to  the  stocking 
and  prevent  slipping. 

To  wash  a  glass  which  has  held  milk, 
plunge  it  first  into  cold  water  before 
putting  it  into  warm.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  for  egg  cups  or  spoons  from 
which  eggs  have  been  eaten. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  clean- 
ing silver-trimmed  tortoise  shell  or 
ebony  toilet  articles.  Ammonia  or  sil- 
ver powders  destroy  the  finish  of  these 
materials.  A  little  powder  may  be  put 
on  a  piece  of  chamois,  and  the  silver 
rubbed  carefully,  after  which  a  per- 
fectly fresh  piece  of  dry  chamois  may 
be  used  to  polish  it,  without  injuring 
the  shell  or  ebony. 

A  good  housekeeper,  who  clings  to 
the  spicy  and  historic  mince  pie,  has  a 
way  of  putting  up  her  mincemeat 
which  is  very  satisfactory  and  conven- 
ient. She  cans  it  as  she  would  a  pre- 
serve. She  has  jars  which  hold  just 
enough  mincemeat  for  one  pie.  She 
can  make  one  pie  or  a  dozen  ;  but  what- 
ever number  she  makes  she  leaves  the 
remainder  of  her  mincemeat  undis- 
turbed, and  none  of  it  ever  by  any 
chance  moulds  or  spoils. 

The  new  straws  for  spring  are  in  the 
silk  and  crinoline  effects  in  wide  plaits, 
which  are  mounted  like  velvet  on  a 
tulle  and  wire  frame.  Flowers  and 
narrow  ruches  of  chiffon  are  the  prom- 
ised trimming  for  the  toques,  which  are 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and 
trimmed  high  on  one  side.  Cream- 
colored  silk,  decorated  here  and  there 
with  cream  lace  applique,  the  silk  cut 
out  underneath  and  all  lined  with  pink 
silk,  is  draped  around  the  crown  of  a 
brimmed  hat  in  biscuit-colored  straw, 
and  another  feature  in  the  new  mil- 
linery is  the  use  of  large  gilt  buckles. 
These  are  set  with  semi-precious  stones 
on  very  elaborate  inwrought  gilt  with 
no  jewels. 

Good  results  have  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "douche"  bath  in 
armies,  and  it  is  now  coming  into  use 
in  schools;  for  example,  those  of  Mann- 
heim, Baden.  There  is  a  special  bath- 
room, with  baths  holding  five  children 
apiece.  Overhead  are  five  pipes,  com- 
municating with  a  reservoir,  and  the 
stop  cocks  are  in  charge  of  the  at- 
tendant who  controls  the  bath.  Once 
a  week  the  pupils  are  given  a  shower 


bath  in  this  way  at  small  expense,  ana 
the  teachers  find  that  their  work,  as 
well  as  health,  is  improved  by  them. 
Victor  Hugo,  we  may  add,  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  shower  bath  for  brain 
workers,  and  spoke  of  the  benefit  he 
derived  from  it. 

A  woman  of  good  taste  whose  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery  are  always  pretty 
and  picturesque  dresses  them  in  little 
Russian  blouses  of  checked  gingham. 
These  little  garments  are  practically 
aprons,  which  are  loose  and  comfort- 
able and  protect  the  clothes  beneath. 
They  are  simply  made  ;  there  is  very 
little  more  work  in  one  than  in  an 
apron,  and  yet,  where  the  apron  is  an 
ugly,  utilitarian  affair,  the  blouse  is 
distinctly  attractive. 

In  sweeping  a  sick  room  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  dust.  Damp 
coffee  grounds  may  be  scattered  over 
the  floor  to  prevent  dust,  while  a  damp 
cloth  should  be  used  for  dusting  the 
furniture,  which  latter  should  not  be 
overabundant  in  the  sick  room.  All 
articles  used  in  the  sick  room  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Water  for 
the  patients  to  drink  should  not  stand 
long  in  the  room,  and  be  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. Very  weak  patients  should  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  rising  in  bed 
to  drink,  but  should  receive  it  through 
a  bent  tube  or  a  cup  with  a  spout. 


Fillet  op  Beep  with  Mushrooms. — 
The  fillet  is  the  under  side  of  the  loin  of 
beef — the  steaks  cut  from  this  part 
are  called  porterhouse  steaks.  All  the 
skin  and  fat  must  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  fillet,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  then  the  rib  bones  must  be 
taken  out.  The  skin  covering  the  up- 
per side  of  the  fillet  must  be  removed 
very  carefully,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  meat  will  remain  smooth.  The  fil- 
let is  then  made  round  and  the  upper 
surface  larded.  Cover  the  surface  of  a 
small  baking  pan  with  pork  and  beef 
suet  that  have  been  chopped  fine,  put 
the  fillet  on  top  of  this,  season  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  a  large 
cupful  of  hot  stock  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  Cook  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
very  hot  oven,  basting  frequently. 
When  the  fillet  is  done  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  carve  it  in  moderately  thick 
slices.  Remove  one  or  two  of  the 
slices  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  serve, 
but  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  shape 
of  the  fillet. 


Pleasant 

Money* 

Earning 

A  little  booklet  with 
pictures  of  successful 
workers  for  The 
Ladi  es'  Home 
Journal,  and  ex- 
tracts from  their 
letters  showing  just 
how  they  succeeded. 
It  will  be  sent  free 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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pyxo  Permanently  Cured.  No  (its  or  nervousness 
110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Senri  for  PKhli  ift'i  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
es.  Dk  K.H.  Kline.  Ltd..  931  Arch  St..  Phiiad  ia.  Pa. 
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San  Francisco,  Feb.  22,  1899. 
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72  @70?8 
7i  @7o% 
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Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   72  @73 

Thursday   72H®73?, 

Friday   73^@72>8 

Saturday   72H@71'8 

Monday   72  V«  7.1m 

Tuesday   72?s®73>4 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  7*d    5s  7%A 

Thursday   5s  ^ 

Friday...   5s   8Kd     5s   8  d 

Saturday   5s  7«d    5s  7%i 

Monday    5s   8  d    5s  7^d 

Tuesday   5s  5s  7%i 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  U  18?»@1  19fc       1  20^@1  21?* 

Friday    1  18  &1  t«%       1  20  @1  Vt% 

Saturday   1  "  @1  17*.        I  20  ®1  \9% 

Monday  .   1  19  @1  17!4        1  21!*,®1  20 

Tuesday   1  17*@1  17  1  19*@1  *>'.i 

Wednesday    @    ®  

*  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Gauged  by  weather  conditions,  not  only  in 
this  State  but  also  in  eastern  Oregon  and  por- 
tions of  the  wheat  section  east  of  the  Rockies, 
the  wheat  market  should  be  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  There  has  been  no  special  im- 
provement, however,  in  prices  obtainable  for 
immediate  deliveries,  and  trading  in  the  sam- 
ple or  open  market  has  continued  light.  On 
the  local  Call  Board  May  wheat  was  yester- 
day fractionally  lower  than  a  week  ago,  but 
December  (new  crop)  was  a  little  higher  than 
at  date  of  last  issue.  Both  Eastern  and  for- 
eign speculative  markets  were  lower  yester- 
day than  they  were  a  week  previous.  To-day 
(Wednesday)  being  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  the  grain  exchanges 
throughout  the  United  States  stood  adjourned. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  wheat  mar- 
ket exceedingly  sensitive  to  weather  influ- 
ences at  this  time  of  year,  but  seldom  has  the 
weather  been  watched  so  closely  and  so  anx- 
iously, even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Such  hot  weather  as 
swept  over  the  State  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, accompanied  by  a  norther  in  the  interior 
valleys,  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  middle 
of  February.  The  great  dissimilarity  of  Cali- 
fornia winters  makes  it  about  impossible  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  weather  probabilities 
a  month  ahead  or  even  a  week  in  the  future. 
That  the  winter  will  not  be  what  could  be 
properly  termed  a  wet  one  seems  now  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  but  there  may  still  be  con- 
siderable rain  during  the  spring  months,  and 
a  better  outcome  therefrom  in  the  matter  of 
crops  than  the  great  majority  have  been 
lately  disposed  to  anticipate.  The  weather 
during  the  early  part  of  January  could  not 
well  have  been  much  more  favorable,  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  a  month  ago  to 
warrant  expecting  such  a  decided  reversal  of 
conditions  as  has  taked  place  in  the  meantime. 
The  next  thirty  days  may  bring  about 
changes  equally  remarkable  and  make  crop 
conditions  so  much  better  that  the  improved 
state  of  affairs  from  the  present  outlook  would 
be  regarded  as  highly  improbable  if  not 
wholly  impossible.  In  some  former  seasons  a 
crop  failure  seemed  at  times  a  fixed  fact,  but 
the  final  outcome  proved  differently.  Of 
course,  the  outlook  for  the  past  month  has  not 
been  encouraging,  and  nothing  would  prove 
more  acceptable  than  liberal  rains  during  the 
next  sixty  or  ninety  days.  There  are  some 
who  predict  that  March  is  likely  to  prove  as 
wet  as  this  month  has  proven  dry.  While  it 
is  not  assuming  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
persons  thus  predicting  know  nothing  about 
the  matter,  they  are  not  a  whit  more  igno- 
rant of  future  atmospheric  conditions  than 
the  pessimists  who  are  looking  for  continued 
dry  weather.  Owing  to  light  stocks  of  wheat, 
there  will  be  little  business  in  this  cereal 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  crop  prospects  may  develop. 

California  Milling  II  15  @1  22V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  \3%<g>l  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  12*@1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  ffil  12* 

Off  qualities  wheat     @1  07K 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16;.8@1.i9J-b\ 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.19@l.21%. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Cal) 
Board.  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.17%® 
t.17;  December,  1899,  $1.19l/s@1.20^.  Wednes- 
day was  a  holiday. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations            8s2d@8s3d  8s8d<a»is9d 

Freight  rates                27^@30s  25@27s 

Local  market              $1.42K@1.45  $1.13^@1.16M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


There  has  been  a  very  fair  export  move- 
ment during  the  week,  largely  to  China  and 
Central  America,  most  of  the  flour  going  for- 
ward on  contracts.  Business  on  local  account 
has  been  of  light  volume.  Values  have  devel- 
oped no  notable  improvement,  although  the 
undertone  is  slightly  firmer  that  it  has  been 
lately. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00ffl3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  una.?.  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

Spot  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  more 
unfavorable  to  buyers  than  for  some  weeks 
preceding,  but  advances  in  values  for  the 
actual  grain  were  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  upward  movement  in  prices  on  Call 
Board  for  deliveries  of  coming  crop  any  time 
during  the  year.  Of  course,  values  in  the 
open  market  have  been  on  a  tolerably  high 
plane  for  some  time  past,  barley  being  in 
every  respect  the  highest  cereal  on  the  list, 
aside  from  buckwheat.  Speculative  prices 
were  comparatively  low,  however,  prior  to 
the  last  hot  weather,  leaving  more  room  for 
advancing  values  than  was  the  case  with  spot 
barley.  No  matter  how  light  the  coming  crop 
may  prove,  there  will  be  no  inducement  to 
carry  stocks  over  into  the  coming  cereal  year, 
as  rates  now  current  and  which  have  been 
prevailing  for  some  time  are  on  an  importing 
basis,  admitting  of  supplies  being  forwarded 
here  from  outside  points.  There  is  very  little 
barley  of  any  sort  going  into  consuming  chan- 
nels at  present,  and  this  is  apt  to  continue  to 
be  the  case  so  long  as  prices  remain  above  the 
normal. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27*@l  at 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*4®  1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CAM,  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.22^1.24. 

Seller  1899,  new,  97c@$l.04?i. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  $1.02^^1.03.  Wednes- 
day was  a  holiday. 

Oats. 

Further  improvement  has  been  developed  in 
the  oat  market,  prices  averaging  higher  for 
feed  descriptions  than  preceding  week,  and 
the  demand  being  more  active.  Arrivals  were 
not  of  heavy  volume,  but  there  were  fairly 
liberal  offerings  from  stocks  previously  re- 
ceived and  held  in  store  and  warehouse.  In- 
quiry was  largely  for  feed  purposes,  millers 
being  tolerably  well  supplied.  The  season's 
demand  for  Black  and  Red  oats  for  seed  seems 
to  have  been  about  satisfied,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ception where  offerings  of  these  varieties  will 
now  commaod  materially  more  than  Whites 
or  Grays. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  32V4@1  37*4 

White,  good  to  choice  130  @1  32* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  22*4®  1  27*4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Milling  1  27*4®1  32*4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian  1  50   @1  65 

Bed  1  50  @1  65 

Corn. 

The  dry  and  warm  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  been  operating  in  favor  of  holders  of  corn. 
Most  of  the  present  stock  is  imported  East- 
ern, principally  Large  Yellow  or  mixed,  and 
this  has  been  lately  dragging,  having  cost 
more  than  the  majority  of  buyers  could  see 
their  way  clear  to  pay.  But  with  this  week's 
stiffening  of  rates  for  most  other  feed  cereals, 
corn  is  receiving  more  attention.  Small  Yel- 
low, as  Tor  some  time  past,  is  in  limited  stock 
and  high  in  price. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*4@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*4@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  22*4®1  27*4 

fiastern  Mixed  1  10  ®l  12*4 

Kye. 

Not  much  of  this  cereal  is  arriving  or  offer- 
ing, but  demand  is  slow  and  market  is  lacking 
firmness,  previous  quotations  not  being  ob- 
tainable. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  12*4@1  15 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  no  domestic  offering  worth  men- 
tioning. The  imported  in  stock  is  in  few 
hands  and  is  being  firmly  held. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  40 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans- 
While  the  bean  market  in  this  center  re- 
mains in  all  essential  respects  much  the  same 
as  last  noted,  the  tendency  the  current  week 
has  been  to  a  little  more  firmness,  light 
stocks  and  no  very  bright  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing crop  combining  at  the  moment  to  cause 
holders  to  be  even  more  indifferent  about  sell- 
ing than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
Business  has  not  been  particularly  active,  but 
there  has  been  a  fair  inquiry,  largely  for  such 
White  varieties  as  Lady  Washington,  Small 
White  and  Pea  beans.  Pinks  were  not  as 
much  sought  after  as  preceding  week,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  wholly  neglected. 
Limas  are  being  more  steadily  held,  but  re- 
cent trading  in  this  variety  has  been  of  de- 
cidedly slim  volume. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   ®2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  ®2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  85 

Butter,  small   1  75  @2  (JO 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  75  @1  90 

Reds   3  25  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  late  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  as  below  noted,  prices  quoted  being  per 
60-lb.  bushel: 

A  little  lower  range  of  values  has  been  estab- 
lished on  nearly  all  varieties,  and  it  has  been  a 
pretty  soft  market  most  of  the  week.   Stock  has 


continued  to  arrive  freely  and  the  inability  to  ex- 
tend the  export  trade  at  all  largely  has  made  some 
pressure  to  sell.  Jobbing  trade  has  been  only 
fair,  at  times  very  quiet,  and  buyers  have  wanted 
the  finest  qualities  that  they  could  find.  Receiv- 
ers have  felt  strongly  inclined  to  meet  the  export 
trade  on  both  Marrow  and  Red  Kidney  and  have 
named  lower  prices  to  shippers.  The  former  had 
sales  of  a  few  hundred  bbls.  early  in  the  week  at 
at  $1  45  f.  o.  b.,  and  there  has  since  been  no  trouble 
iu  buying  choice  quality  at  that.  Red  Kidney 
settled  to  $1.70.  and  are  now  easier  bought  than 
sold  at  that  price.  Medium  declined  to  $1 .30,  and 
best  Pea  to  $1.25.  Somewhat  free  offerings  of 
White  Kidney  have  relieved  the  shortage  that  has 
existed  ever  since  the  new  crop  came  in,  and  part 
of  the  business  is  now  doing  at  our  inside  rate. 
Yellow  Eye  exceedingly  dull  and  weak.  Turtle 
Soup  dull.  Lima  have  moved  slowly  and  sales 
above  $2  30  are  now  exceptional.  Green  peas  still 
ruling  quiet. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  crop  in  this  State  is  reported  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  marketed.  Wholesale 
quotations  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  15 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  70 

Wool. 

There  is  considerable  wool  being  shipped  to 
the  East,  both  in  the  grease  and  scoured,  but 
It  appears  to  be  going  mainly  on  consignment 
to  avoid  taxes  which  attach  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March.  In  quotable  values  there  are 
no  changes  to  note.  Where  transfers  are 
effected  they  are  within  range  of  the  figures 
below  quoted.  Stocks  in  warehouses  in  this 
center  are  large  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
were  ever  heavier  at  corresponding  date. 
Present  holdings  include  some  very  desirable 
lines,  as  well  as  much  wool  which  is  short, 
heavy  and  defective.  Eastern  markets  are 
reported  to  be  improving,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
better  conditions  in  the  East  will  be  reflected 
here  at  an  early  day. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  ®10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @13 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  ®10 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ®— 

Northern,  free   7   @  9 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

Stocks  are  being  gradually  worked  out  of 
both  first  and  second  hands,  but  prices  ob- 
tainable fail  to  show  any  improvement.  There 
are  more  than  enough  sellers,  in  fact,  willing 
to  let  go  at  current  rates  than  are  able  to  find 
immediate  custom. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12  ®16 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop  mar- 
ket: 

Some  features  of  the  market  have  been  a  little 
more  encouraging  of  late,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
steadier,  if  not  firmer  feeling  developing  at  the 
close.  The  inquiries  from  abroad  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  England 
must  have  more  hops.  Several  shippers  have 
stood  ready  to  buy  when  thoy  could  find  what 
they  wanted,  and  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
acceptance  of  cable  offers  of  stock  which  until 
recently  would  have  found  no  favor  across  the 
water.  Brewers  continue  to  buy  a  few  lots,  and 
here  and  there  a  lot  changes  hands  between  deal- 
ers. The  quality  of  the  holdings  grows  poorer  as 
the  season  advances:  the  choice  State  hops  have 
nearly  all  passed  out  of  first  hands,  and  only  a  few 
really  choice  Pacific  coast  are  available.  Prime 
stock  from  all  sections  is  worth  about  16@17c, 
while  common  to  fair  grades  range  from  12®15c 
Fair  buying  is  reported  in  the  interior  of  this 
State  at  lltelSc,  with  better  than  16c  paid  for  a 
large  growth  of  very  fine  quality.  The  Waterville 
Times  estimates  the  stock  back  In  Oneida  county 
at  -1.7.13  bales,  Madison  from  4000  to  5000  bales, 
Franklin  1300  bales;  and  Otsego  and  Schoharie 
not  reported.  Some  of  the  trade  here  consider  the 
figure  loo  high.  A  warehouse  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  city  was  burned  on  Thursday  and  20O0  bales 
of  hops  were  destroyed :  most  of  these  were  Paci- 
fies and  the  bulk  having  been>old,  partly  for  ex- 
port, will  probably  have  to  be  replaced. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  has  been  somewhat  unset- 
tled, owing  to  the  recent  unfavorable  crop 
weather.  Holders  are  consigning  less  freely 
and  sellers  are  more  exacting  in  the  matter 
of  prices,  but  at  any  material  advance  over 
recent  rates  buyers  refuse  to  take  hold  in 
anything  like  wholesale  fashion.  No  very 
heavy  advances  are  likely  to  be  experienced, 
as  a  pronounced  upward  movement  would  in 
all  probability  be  checked  by  consignments 
from  points  outside  the  State.  The  near 
future  of  the  market,  however,  will  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  weather,  and  will  in- 
cline for  or  against  buyers  as  the  crop  pros- 
pects appear  good  or  poor. 

Wheat  13  00@16  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@15  50 

Oat   12  00@14  00 

Barley,  River  11  00®  12  00 

Timothy  11  00®12  00 

Alfalfa  11  00@12  00 

Compressed  13  50@16  00 

Straw,  »  bale   50®  70 

MIllstofTs. 

Prices  for  Bran  and  Middlings  have  not 
fluctuated  materially  since  previous  issue, 
but  the  general  trend  of  the  market  was  less 
favorable  to  the  buying  interest  than  last 
quoted.  Market  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  was  decidedly  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton  18  50®20  00 

Middlings  21  00®23  09 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00@27  50 

Cornmeal  24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness in  seeds  of  any  description.  Values  are 
necessarily  poorly  defined,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  dulless.     That  there  will  be 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,   quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HATXLEIT,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  I2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assavlne.  itV).  F.stabllsherl  1RK4  Send  for  Circular. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

ndside  Double  Board 
Plow,  hard  aa 
ass,lr>ia.$9. 


Sulky 

Plows,  |-25.^P 
Hiding  G;ing 
Flows,  $35. 
S-in.  WiiSon,  $39. 
HIllU  other  articles. 
Hie  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  Ret 
ready  for  spring  work. — . — 

II  \  l  '<>><>  r >  now  «  <>.,  Ho*  160.  Alton,  111. 
Ontj  i'low  factory  la  tba  Tolled  Stale,  tclLine  direct  to  fanner. 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 


l  steel  Unbreakable.  Compound 
lever*.  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Beet  and  easiest  c 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousand*  | 
in  use.  if  your  local  dealer  i 
keep  them,  will  tend  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 
6  Second  St.,  pougmkeepsie.  n  >  ' 


any  special  activity  soon  is  not  now  antici- 
pated. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  7a 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  15i»2  2S 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*©3 

Rape  3  @4 

Hemp  4  (avtit 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7tt@8tf 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  lifeless,  with  a 
weak  tone,  and  will  show  no  change  until  the 
State  is  favored  with  more  rain.  Wool  Sacks 
are  offering  at  previous  rates,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  them.  Prices 
for  Gunnies,  Bean  Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks  re- 
main quotably  the  same  as  for  some  time  past. 

Caloutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot  5  2S@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  95® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3K  lb  28  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®8 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  not  meeting  with  brisk  custom, 
nor  are  prices  any  better  than  previously 
quoted.  Pelts  are  moving  slowly,  with  no 
firmness  to  record  in  the  tone  of  the  market. 
Tallow  is  not  arriving  in  large  quantity,  and 
is  selling  at  full  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Oullt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs —  — ®10  —  @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8H  — ®  7% 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — @  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —  ®15  — @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15         —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         —  ®13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  25®1  50 
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Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin     50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20@22tt 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3H@  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2V4®  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30@37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Present  stocks  are  light,  both  of  Comb  and 
Extracted,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  but 
not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  the  demaud  at 
existing  values,  both  shippers  and  the  home 
retail  trade  taking  hold  very  sparingly. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7M 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6% 

White  Comb,  1-tt)  frames   9y,®\0y2 

Amber  Comb   7H@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  quite  firm  at  the  quotations 
noted.  In  the  filling  of  small  orders,  higher 
figures  are  realized. 

Pair  to  choice,  ft  lb  24  @27 

I.I  vs  Stock  and  Meats. 

Owing  to  the  Lenten  season  being  on,  the 
Beef  market  is  not  quite  so  strong,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  lightly  stocked.  Market  for 
Mutton  is  a  little  more  favorable  to  buyers 
than  prior  to  last  review,  the  demand  being 
slow.  Hog  market  remains  in  good  shape  for 
sellers  and  producers,  especially  for  desirable 
stock  for  the  packing  trade. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   7V4®  — 

Beef,  2d  quality    7  @  — 

Beef,  3d  quality   6V4@  — 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8L/4c;  wethers   8/,@  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5*@  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%@  b\i 

Hogs,  large  hard   5  @  bii 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   4V4®  45S£ 

Hogs,  feeders   4V4®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   ti  @  6% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  8/, 

Veal,  large,  «  lb   7  @  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  ft  lb   W,m0 

Lamb,  spring,  ftlb  12^®— 

Ponltry. 

There  were  continued  light  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia poultry,  and  for  most  kinds  aside  from 
Turkeys  very  good  prices  were  realized,  espe- 
cially for  young  fowls  Of  desirable  size  and  in 
fine  condition.  Turkeys  were  in  slim  request, 
with  the  inquiry  almost  wholly  for  Hen  Tur- 
keys. Four  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  were 
received,  and  coming  on  a  lightly  stocked 
market,  met  with  prompt  sale  at  good  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  fl>   11   @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   11  @  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old  4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50  ®7  50 

Fryers  5  50  @6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  50   @5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50   ®5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons.  Young   2  25  @2  50 


In  the  matter  of  actual  values,  the  butter 
market  has  not  changed  much  the  past  week, 
but  there  was  no  noteworthy  strength  dis- 
played. Buyers  operated  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble, anticipating  lower  prices  at  an  early  day, 
the  season  for  low  values  in  this  product  be- 
ing now  at  hand.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
weather,  however,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cows,  the  production  of  butter  this 
spring  promises  to  be  comparatively  light. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  26  @— 

Creamery  firsts  25  @— 

Creamery  seconds  24  @ — 

Dairy  select  23  @24 

Dairy  seconds  17  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @i7 

Cheese. 

The  quantity  coming  forward  is  small,  and 
the  amount  on  hand  in  the  wholesale  depots  is 
decidedly  light,  even  for  this  early  date. 
Values  are  barely  steady,  however,  and  are 
more  likely  to  recede  than  to  move  upward  in 
the  near  future,  as  cheese  is  now  relatively 
higher  than  butter. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  ohoice  11  @11H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

The  market  has  continued  devoid  of  firm- 
ness, but  declines  in  values  were  not  nearly 
so  pronounced  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 
No  great  breaks  in  prices  are  anticipated  from 
this  time  forward,  although  for  other  than 
fancy  stock  a  somewhat  lower  range  of  values 
may  be  established  a  little  later  on.  Seven 
or  eight  cars  of  eggs  have  been  forwarded 
from  here  to  Eastern  points  within  the  past 
fortnight. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .15  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Early  spring  vegetables,  although  not  in 
heavy  supply,  are  making  increased  display. 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  are  now  arriving  in 
quotable  quantity.  Green  Peas  were  in  more 
liberal  receipt  and  cheaper.  Onions  were  in 
light  stock  and  for  choice  to  select  the  ten- 
dency was  in  favor  of  sellers. 

Asparagus,  fancy.  V  lb   12K®  15 

Asparagus,  common,  *  lb   0®  10 


Beans,  String,  ftV>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  fl>   10®  12V4 

Garlic,  *  ft   6®  1% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   20®  25 

Mushrooms,  wild,  ft  lb....'.   10®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .  1  00®  1  25 

Onions,  sprouted,  ft  sack   25®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  ft   5®  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   30®  40 

Rhubarb,  ft  lb   10®  12K 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton  30  00®  — 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  25®  2  25 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  from  Oregon  were  on 
the  increase  this  week,  but  receipts  from 
near-by  points  could  not  be  termed  heavy. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  and  prices  were  as  a 
rule  well  maintained,  especially  for  best 
qualities.  New  potatoes  were  offered  in  small 
quantity  and  sold  at  good  figures.  Sweets 
were  steady  but  quiet. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   95@1  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl  1  00@1  25 

Burbanks.  Humboldt   90@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  00@1  30 

Early  Rose  1  10@1  20 

Garnet  Chile   80®  I  00 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   2  @  3 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  50@l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 


There  is  very  little  offering  at  this  date  in 
the  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  and  virtu- 
ally nothing  aside  from  Apples.  Choice  to  se- 
lect or  strictly  high-grade  Apples  are  in  very 
light  supply,  and  are  selling  at  good  prices, 
some  going  in  a  small  way  above  quotable 
rates.  While  comparatively  high  figures  are 
prevailing  for  best  qualities,  not  many  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand  at  the  values 
now  current.  The  unseasonable  weather  of 
the  past  few  weeks  has  operated  against  any 
great  call  for  Apples  to  be  eaten  in  a  fresh 
state.  Common  sorts  were  not  offered  in  very 
heavy  quantity,  but  market  for  this  descrip- 
tion could  not  be  termed  firm,  buyers  willing 
to  take  ordinary  grades  refusing  to  operate  at 
other  than  low  figures,  and  then  did  not  care 
to  lay  in  large  supplies.  Pears  are  virtually 
out  of  stock  and  are  hardly  quotable.  Of- 
ferings of  this  fruit  for  a  month  or  more  past 
have  been  confined  to  cold  storage  holdings. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-ft.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-ft.  box  . . .  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-lb.  box   50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   75®  2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  ruling  firm,  and  gives 
promise  of  so  continuing  through  the  balance 
of  the  current  season  and  probably  through 
the  coming  season,  as  present  prospects  for 
this  year's  yield  are  not  first  class,  especially 
for  Apricots  and  Peaches.  There  are  few 
Apricots  left  of  any  grade  and  they  are  being 
firmly  held,  although  quotable  values  for  this 
fruit  remain  practically  as  last  noted.  Peaches 
are  ruling  strong,  with  a  further  advance  in 
quotations  of  %c  to  y2c  from  the  figures  given 
in  this  column  a  week  ago.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  only  about  thirty  cars  of  Peaches  in 
the  State,  and  these  are  practically  all  in  the 
hands  of  four  firms.  Apple  market  continues 
stiff,  with  only  enough  around  to  admit  of  sat- 
isfying light  local  wants.  The  marliet  for 
Pitted  Plums  is  steady,  but  as  not  much  of 
this  fruit  is  being  called  for,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  satisfy  trade  needs  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  In  Prunes  there  is 
not  much  doing,  although  some  dealers  report 
a  moderate  inquiry.  Supplies  of  other  than 
extra  large  sizes  continue  fairly  liberal,  and 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market 
remains  about  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  for  a 
month  or  more  past. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   uyt@V2Y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12tf@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7i£@  $H 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good  :   7  @  744 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   SH®  8% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  ®— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7y,@  8H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6y,@  7(4 

Plums,  pitted   4  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5K 

60— 70's   3H@  3* 

70— 80's   3 

80— 90's   2W@  2% 

90-100's   1%®  2 

110-130's   1W@  1% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . . .  2V4®  2% 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3V4®  4* 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @  8 

Plums,  unpltted   1M®  1%. 

The  following  resume  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  is  furnished  from  New 
York  by  recent  mail: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  quiet  but 
with  available  offerings  rather  moderate  desirable 
grades  have  been  held  at  about  former  prices— 
strictly  prime  generally  at  8^c,  and  choice  to 
fancy  9@l0c.  Some  fruit  grading  barely  prime 
has  been  sold  at  8(/i(S85£c,  and  poorer  stock  lower 
in  proportion.  Very  few  sliced  apples  offering, 
and  with  some  inquiry  market  rules  very  firm 
with  small  jobbing  sales  reported  in  ranges 
quoted.  Chops  have  had  a  little  more  attention 
of  late  and  close  slightly  firmer  but  cores  and 
skins  continue  dull  and  weak  with  2c  extreme.* 
Raspberries  have  a  moderate  movement  at  n@ 
9Hc.  Huckleberries  generally  held  higher  than 
quoted  when  strictly  new,  but  mixed  stock  or 
anything  unattractive  works  out  rather  slowly. 
Blackberries  quiet  but  steady.  Cherries  range 
from  10@llc  except  old  stock  which  is  obtainable 


lower.  California  fruit,  especially  apricots  and 
peaches,  has  met  a  very  fair  demand  at  well  sus- 
tained prices;  Royal  apricots  sell  generally  at  12 
@12V4c  and  Moorparks  at  13@14c.  California 
peeled  peaches  occasionally  command  a  premium, 
but  unpeeled  sell  largely  in  range  of  9(3tl0c. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  ®26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8yj@l3 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

This  market  is  in  nearly  all  respects  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  week  ago.  About  the 
only  new  feature  to  record  is  that  stocks  out- 
side the  combination  are  understood  to-  be 
practically  exhausted,  and  that  buyers  from 
this  time  forward  will  have  to  draw  upon  the 
combination  for  the  Raisins  they  may  require. 
Indications  are  that  there  will  be  consider- 
able change  in  the  general  management  and 
details  of  the  raisin  trade  during  the  coming 
season. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ftJb   —@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @43£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2tf@22£ 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


Flour,  M-SkS  104,439  3,287,575 

Wheat,  Ctls               80,397  I  2.245,740 

Barley,  ctls            32.345  1  1,110.180 

Oats,  Ctls                   6,025  543,095 

Corn,  ctls                    750  i  124.455 

Rye,  Ctls                   1,720  :  22,225 

Beans,  sks                4,114  !  312,774 

Potatoes,  sks           24,550  ,  846,185 

Onions,  sks               1,017  132,866 

Hay,  tons                  1,712  96,771 

Wool,  bales                 399  31,927 

Hops,  bales                155  11,307 


3,254.559 
8,172,810 
3,904.244 
482,294 
226,398 
28  128 
480,363 
772,425 
83,950 
93,091 
49,422 
7,717 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  favored  with  a  better  de- 
mand, the  weather  being  more  favorable  for 
this  fruit.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  supplies, 
however,  unless  it  was  of  extra  select  Navels. 
Quotable  rates  were  without  special  change, 
and  for  other  than  high-grade  fruit  the  mar- 
ket lacked  firmness.  Lemons  met  with 
slightly  better  custom,  but  were  not  much 
higher,  supplies  proving  more  than  ample. 
Limes  ruled  steady,  there  being  no  excessive 
stocks  of  desirable  quality. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  00®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50®  3  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  virtually  out  of 
stock,  with  quotations  for  the  same  at  pres- 
ent nominal.  Peanuts  are  ruling  quite  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®7 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @wy. 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10yt 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   iVt®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  6yj 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®  8 

Wine. 

Market  for  claret  remains  practically  as 
last  noted,  being  firm  at  unchanged  rates. 
The  wholesale  price  may  be  stated  to  be  15c 
per  gallon,  with  20c  the  quotable  rate  for  se- 
lections, these  figures  being  for  San  Francisco 
deliveries.  Last  month  shipments  of  wine 
from  this  port  by  sea  aggregated  478,610  gal- 
lons and  486  cases,  valued  at  $161,930.  In 
January,  1898,  the  movements  outward  by 
sea  footed  up  419,060  gallons  and  694  cases, 
representing  a  valuation  of  $155,205. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  the 

WEEK. 

July  l,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

82,696 

2,085,156 

2,068,776 

Wheat,  ctls, , , . 

65,093 

1,471,993 

7,951,883 

5,562 

353,100 

2,749,003 

359 

16,577 

11.752 

303 

14.038 

29,250 

Hay,  bales 

546 

73,657 

153,869 

1.335 

44,888 

56,172 

Wool,  fts  

..  26,815 

1,655,334 

684,276 

1,170 

1,260,374 

517,882 

Honey,  cases.. 

21 

4,713 

4,683 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

426 

35,566 

60,324 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Feb.  23  —  California  dried  fruit 
market  firm,  with  offerings  light.  Evap- 
orated apples,  common,  7@8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
8?£@9c;  choice,  9M®9'/4c;  fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  4® 
10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moorpark,  14@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  25@28c. 


The  Florida  Freeze. 

The  New  York  Sun  editorially  says: 
"Three  years  after  the  memorable 
frost  that  killed  three-fourths  of  her 
orange  trees  down  to  the  roots,  a  cold 
wave  has  again  invaded  Florida,  her 
orange  industry  is  once  more  pros- 
trated and  the  damage  cannot  be  re- 
paired for  several  years.  Last  season 
was  a  poor  orange  year,  but  fruit  from 
trees  that  sprang  from  old  roots  was 
coming  into  market,  and  the  crop  was 
about  half  as  great  as  that  yielded  the 
year  before  the  disaster.  About  40% 
of  the  orange  growers,  disheartened  by 
their  former  misfortune,  had  abandoned 
the  business.  Those  who  hopefully 
kept  on  find  all  hopes  of  profit  blasted 
again  for  years  to  come.  In  the  large 
orange  district  of  Deland,  about  100 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  all  the  trees 
have  been  killed,  and  in  the  more 
southern  districts  the  groves  are  said 
to  have  been  badly  hurt.  Orange 
growers  said  last  year  that  the  Florida 
crop  would  not  reach  its  former  pro- 
portions for  ten  years,  and  many  be- 
lieved that  the  crop  would  never  again 
reach  its  old  magnitude. 

"Of  course,  there  will  now  be  a  fresh 
boom  in  California  orange  culture.  The 
present  tariff  on  all  citrus  fruits  has 
practically  stopped  orange  importa- 
tions; but  even  if  Florida  goes  out  of 
business,  we  may  still  grow  all  the 
oranges  we  can  consume.  California's 
crop  last  year,  about  6,000,000  boxes, 
was  larger  than  the  world's  output  not 
many  years  ago." 

NOW  COME  THE  DENIALS. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Feb.  17.— The 
most  extravagant  reports  have  been 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country 
regarding  the  damage  done  by  the  cold 
of  the  13th.    The  reports  received  by 
the  Times  and  Citizen  from  all  sections 
of  the  orange  belt  indicate  that  the 
cold  wave  did  not  do  much  permanent 
damage  and  utterly  refute  the  state- 
ments sent  out  to  the  press.  Outside 
of  the  tender  spring  growth  of  the 
j  orange  trees,  the  trees  remain  unin- 
!  jured,  and  in  the  lower  belt  it  is  pre- 
i  dieted  that  the  orange  crop  will  be 
'  larger  than  ever. 

Reports  from  the  vegetable  districts 
say  that  truck  farmers  have  gone  to 
!  work  with  great  energy  to  replant. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Tllll/l       it  A  EXPERT  OPIMONi 

vF  VI  d       U-w  W        Dr.  Derimrd  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 

British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  sale  by  RALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

316  CALIFOPN1A  STREET,        -        SrtlN  FRANCISCO. 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer, 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
periortoall  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  In  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting: 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1809.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing: 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLAN0T  STREIT, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CG.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Bent 
Work,  the  Mont  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  sprayiDg. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP 


LLER. 


The     Most     Powerful     made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Smokeless  Powder 

is  used  to  escape  notice.  For  years  we've  loaded 
with  iiliu  k  powder.  You've  noticed  the  smoke, 
—why  not  promptly  return  our  fire  with  a  letter 
I'AI.K  BIN  KM  W  I  UK  I  KM  K  <  0.,ADItl  IN,  MICH. 

VYAluH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK, 

Boys  and  Girls  can  pet  ft  Nick  d- Plated  Watch, 
alno  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  srlling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  ccnta  each.  Send  youi 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
0IC  Bluinc  post-paid,  and  ft  Urge  Premium  List 
No  motipv  required. 

Blnine  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mhhh. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
ou  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pay  As  You  Go. 

No  sentence  has  ever  been  formu- 
lated that  means  more  if  correctly  ap- 
plied than  this  one  of  four  words.  If 
it  were  applied  on  every  farm  in  this 
country  it  would  mean  more  than 
words  can  express.  It  would  save 
worry  in  waking  hours  and  nights  of 
wakefulness,  says  a  writer  in  Farmer's 
Voice.  Pay  as  you  go,  and  the  dollar 
in  your  pocket  is  your  own,  the  man 
you  buy  of  gives  you  his  lowest  price, 
and  no  man  has  a  claim  on  your  purse, 
which  must  be  pressed  at  a  time  when 
you  are  unable  to  meet  or  must  make  a 
sacrifice  to  do  so. 

Nearly  every  one  who  read3  these 
words  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  some 
one  who  always  pavs  spot  cash.  Such 
a  man  may  be  called  a  close  buyer, 
storekeepers  and  others  with  goods  to 
sell  may  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  him 
because  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
press  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  un- 
der the  specious  plea  that  it  can  be 
paid  for  at  a  more  convenient  season, 
the  buyer  often  forgetting  that  the 
convenient  season  to  pay  a  debt  con- 
tracted for  this  reason  alone  rarely 
comes.  It  is  the  small  debts  that 
worry,  for  large  ones  are  contracted 
cautiouslv,  and  these  should  never  be 
made.  The  man  who  pays  spot  cash 
almost  invariably  has  money  for  his 
needs,  and  if  he  has  not  the  money  he 
does  not  buy,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  just  as  well  off  in  every  way. 
"Long  credit  makes  bad  friends,"  is  a 
good  old  Scotch  saying  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  things  bought  to- 
day must  be  paid  for  some  time,  and 
the  prices  never  become  less  because 
it  is  charged  to  an  account. 

We  well  remember  an  old  man  who 
grew  rich  by  never  going  in  debt.  It 
was  known  that  he  always  had  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  neighbors  could 
sell  him  stock  or  grain  in  a  pinch  and 
get  cash  for  it,  and  on  such  occasions 
they  usually  made  a  price  that  led  to 
profit  for  the  buyer,  and  he  was  not 
niggardly  at  such  times.  A  thrifty 
steer  not  quite  ready  for  market,  a 
colt  a  year  too  young  to  sell,  a  bunch  of 
growing  shotes  and  things  of  that  sort 
were  offered  to  him  and  paid  for  at  a 
satisfactory  valuation.  These  he  fin- 
ished for  market  and  made  a  good 
profit  on,  for  he  was  as  careful  with  his 
stock  as  with  his  money.  With  forty 
acres  to  begin  with,  he  never  added  an 
acre  to  his  farm.  He  lived  simply  but 
well,  and  died  respected,  leaving  his 
two  children  the  the  forty  acres  of 
land  and  $12,000  in  cash  in  the  hands 
of  his  neighbors  who  did  not  follow 
Randolph's  advice.  At  eighty  years  of 
age  he  had  a  cheery  voice  and  a  placid 
temper,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent because  he  had  never  been  wor- 
ried by  small  debts. 

Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by  holding 
the  spot  over  a  bowlful  of  water  to 
which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added 
and  applying  (with  a  glass  rod  or  a 
small  piece  of  wood)  18%  muriatic  acid. 
The  instant  the  stain  disappears  im- 
merse the  spot  in  the  water,  thereby 
preventing  the  acid  from  destroying 
the  texture  of  the  cloth. 


"Now,  Tommy,  I  shall  answer  only 
one  more  question  to-day,  so  be  care- 
ful what  you  ask." 

"  May  I  ask  it  now,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  go  on." 

"Why  don't  they  bury  the  Dead 

sea  ?  " 


"No,  Willie,  dear,"  said  mamma, 
"no  more  cake  tonight.  Don't  you 
know  you  cannot  sleep  well  on  a  full 
stomach  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  Willie,  "I  can  sleep 
on  my  back." 


Beware  of  O'ntments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury. 
As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  Pi  smell 
and  c  mplete'v  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  tt  thnugo  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artlc  es  should  never  be  used  exiept  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  namage 
they  will  do  is  te'fold  to  the  good  you  can  p  ssi- 
blv  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  man  i- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  C  •.,  Toled  •,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  ta  <cn  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  jou  get  the  genuite.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  uhio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  aro  the  best. 


Any  Girl  Can  Tell  & 

I 


A  physician  who  makes  the 
test  and  is  honest  abcut  it  can 
tell  you  that,  in  many  cases.the 
number  of  Ted  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  is  doubled  aftcT  a  course 
of  treatment  with  Dt.  Williams* 
Pink  Pills  for  Pa.le  People. 

That  this  means  good  blood 
may  not  be  enmely  clear  from 
the  doctors  statement,  but  any 
girl  who  has  tried  the  pills  can  tell 
you  that  it  means  Tea  lips,  bTight 
eyes,  good  appetite,  absence  of 
headache,  and  that  it  trans- 
forms the  pale  and  sallow  girl 
into  a  maiden  who  glows  with 
the  beauty  which  perfect  health 
alone  can  give. 

Mothers  whose  daughters 
otow  debilitated  as  they  pass 
from  girlhood  into  womanhood 
should  not  neglect  the  pill  best 
adapted  for  this  paniculaT  ill. 


Frank  B.  Trout,  of  103  Grlswold  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  "At  the 

age  of  fourteen  we  had  to  take  our  daughter  from  school  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  weighed  only  90  pounds,  was  pale  and  sallow  and  the  doctor! 
said  she  had  amemia.  Finally  we  gave  her  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  When  she  had  taken  two  boxes  she  was  strong  enough  to 
leave  her  bed,  and  in  less  than  six  months  was  something  like  herself. 
To-day  she  is  entirely  cured,  and  is  a  big,  strong,  healthy  girl,  weighing 
130  pounds,  and  has  never  had  a  sick  day  since."— Detroit  Evening  Nrwt. 

The  genuine  Dr  Williams'  Pink  Pills  tot  Pale  People  are 
Sold  only  in  pa.cko.ge;>,  th?  wT0ppeT   always  bearing 
the  full  name.  At  &II  dTugfj'sts,  0t  direct  from  the 
Or  Williams  Medicine  Co  .  Schenectady, H  Y 


Thl5  Double  Purer  B«niM| 
$20,  as  good  aw  ki-ili  for  *'i0. 


Yif.  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 


but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  tweiity-wix  year*. 
We  ship  any  where  for  ex- 
amination. Kver>  |Um 
Fully  \\  urrunU'd.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  vehicles  and  har- 
-  ness  in  the  world  selliupr 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consist*  or 
Rookawua.  Borim,  Traps,  Phaetons.  Stanhopes. 
Driving  Wagons,  T«»p  lEiik'k'ies,  open  and  Top  Koad 
Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wayuus.  Wagonettes  and  all  hi y  let*  of  Harness. 
Senttfor  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  ManfR.  Co., 
W.  B.  Pbatt,  Secy.  ELKHART.  INDIANA. 


Thin  Extension-Top  Surnj  with 
double  fenders,  complete  with  side 
i-iiriuinn,  mirouA,  lampn,  and  pole  or 
-h  .1 1  1  -.  Tor  S?£. 

JuatftD  good  a.  retail*  for  $110. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3V4  ypars  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEUR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACM  K    MEDICAL   HllPl'LT   CO..    DENVER,  COLO. 
N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genulce  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark     Beware  of 


imitations. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  pood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.    I  ndies  admitted  J 
to  all  Departments.    Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

i:\i  ry  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every -day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0UHD  IB  CLOTH. 
Price,  9>2  Postpaid. 


I.  L.  Burton 


Machine  Works. 

}Pumps. 


PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL 
TAKER  ROTA  It  Y. 
COLUMBUS  STE  A  U 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  >-ale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street.  S-.n  PraiM-Uco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  fine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    <*■  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  280  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moffltt    dfc    7  Owne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50.61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lob  Angelea. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  7,  1899. 

619,111—  Can  Opener-W.  N.  Anderson,  San  Ra- 
fael, Cal. 

618  b3:.— Fruit  Evaporator — A.  Berger,  Cheney, 
Wash. 

6'9,H6  —Propeller — W.J.  Carver,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
619,140,-Seal  Lock—  A.  W.  Coffin,  S  F. 

619.147.  — Rock  Drill— W.  A.  Doole,  S.  F. 

619.148.  — Water  Wheel— W.  A  Doble,  S.  F. 

619.149.  — Water  Wheel— W.  A.  Doble.  S.  F. 
619,046  — Gas  Apparatus— L.  E.  Lee,  S  F. 
618,893— Scoop  and  Scale— J.  W.  Miller,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

618,949  — Sign— W.  E.  Page,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
619,0ji.— Advertising  Device— O.  S.  Stafford, S.F. 
619.1U6— (Jan  Heading  Machine— M.  A.  Wheat- 
on,  S.  F. 

619.0O.i.— Current  Wheel— J.  P.  Whidden,  Loomis, 
Wash. 

619,343  —Trunk  Strap— H.  D.  Wiard,  North  Tem- 
escal,  Cal. 

619.(161.— Fruit  Pickers'  Bag— J.  Wilson,  Duarte, 
Cal 

618,970.— Boxing  Glove-W.  G.  Wood,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Acetylene  Gas  Generator  Apparatus. — 
Louis  E  Lee,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 619,046. 
Dated  Feb.  7,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  apparatus  which  is  especially  designed  for 
the  manufacturing  of  acetylene  gas,  and  it 
consists  essentially  in  a  novel  arrangement  of 
the  carbide-containing  chamber  with  means 
for  distributing  water  to  all  parts  of  the  car- 
bide contained  therein,  means  for  conducting 
the  gas  to  a  gasometer,  means  for  caoling  the 
gas  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  gasometer, 
and  automatic  mechanism  connected  with  the 
gasometer  and  controlled  by  its  movements 
whereby  the  supply  of  water  to  the  carbide 
chamber  is  controlled,  and  by  which  it  is  cut 
off  either  when  the  gasometer  is  full  or  when 
the  carbide  is  exhausted  aod  the  gasometer 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

Advertising  Device.— Chas.  E.  Stafford, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-third  to 
Thomas  Leach.  No.  619,052.  Dated  Feb.  7, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
which  is  especially  designed  to  exhibit  adver- 
tisements or  other  displays  which  are  printed 
or  carried  upon  a  sheet  of  considerable  length 
so  that  the  advertisements  or  other  exhibits 
may  be  intermittently  advanced,  then  stopped 
for  a  period  of  time  and  again  advanced  until 
the  whole  sheet  has  been  exhibited,  the  oper- 
ation continuing  indefinitely.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  flexible  sheet  carrying  the 
matter  to  be  exhibited,  drums  with  which 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  sheet  are  connected 
and  upon  which  it  is  adapted  to  coil  and  un- 
coil, belt  rollers  fixed  to  the  drum  shafts  hav- 
ing a  band  extending  from  one  to  the  other 
and  adapted  to  coil  alternately  from  one  roller 
to  the  other  in  unison  with  the  movement  of 
the  sheet  upon  its  drums  whereby  the  belt 
rollers  are  maintained  constantly  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  drums.  An  endless  belt 
passes  over  these  rollers  and  a  roller  through 
which  power  is  transmitted  is  connected  with 
the  driving  roller  so  as  to  impart  motion 
thereto.  Mechanism  is  provided  by  which 
the  motion  of  the  shafts  may  be  reversed 
after  the  belt  has  been  run  out  to  the  end, 
and  it  can  then  be  returned  to  the  point  of 
commencement.  The  operation  may  be  carried 
on  by  any  suitable  power  applied  to  the  mech- 
anism, such  as  clockwork,  with  a  suitable 
escapement. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DKl'MM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
WM.  H.  8RAY,  General 

A  E'llt- 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— Saloons  at  Dawson  pay  a  license  of  $50  per 
week. 

— Traffic  is  so  heavy  on  the  Central  Pacific 
that  three  extra  dispatchers  have  been  put  on 
at  Carlin,  Nev. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  pays  taxes  on 
its  lines  in  California  at  the  assessed  value  of 
$17,408.53  per  mile. 

—The  Government,  in  remitting  $20,000,000 
indemnity  to  Spain  for  the  Philippine  islands, 
will  ship  the  gold  direct  from  the  treasury. 

— The  gross  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
for  six  months  ending  Dec.  3lst  were  $10,- 
604,089,  showing  an  increase  of  $591,084;  oper- 
ating expenses,  $5,69fi,333,  a  decrease  of  $579,- 
372;  net  earnings,  $4,907,755,  an  increase  of 
$1,118,457. 

— H.  E.  Huntington  is  on  his  way  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  with  instructions  from 
C.  P.  Huntington  to  expedite  the  work  of  fill- 
ing in  the  eap  on  the  coast  division  between 
Surf  and  Elwood,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  piece 
of  road  is  about  $2,000,000. 

—The  financial  statement  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  j'ist  issued  shows  its  earnings  for 
Dtcember,  '98,  when  the  gross  receipts  were 
$5,236  805.  The  net  receipts  amounted  to 
$1,840,897.  For  the  last  six  mom  hs  of  '98  the 
gross  earnings  amounted  to  $38,735,881;  total 
net  receipts,  $11,874,773. 

— A  British  Columbia  paper  says:  "Eight- 
een hundred  Chinese  laborers  will  shortly 
pass  over  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  en  route  to  Mexico. 
The  men  engage  to  work  on  railway  construc- 
tion for  three  years,  for  which  they  are  to  be 
paid  $30  per  month,  with  a  deduction  of  $5 per 
month  until  their  passage  money  has  been 
paid." 

— Two  syndicates  control  all  salmon  traps  in 
American  waters.  The  Columbia  River  Pack- 
ers' Association,  representing  75%  of  the  pack 
on  the  lower  Columbia  river,  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  a  company 
with  similar  capilal  has  secured  control  of 
every  fish  trap  of  known  capabilities  from 
Anacortes,  Wash  ,  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

— A  curious  industry  is  the  conversion  of 
whalebjne  from  its  original  form  into  the  va- 
rious products,  useful  and  artistic.  Most  of 
the  crude  whalebone  is  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  shipped  eastward  to  be  distributed 
at  the  various  centers.  Before  leaving  the 
Pacific  coast  the  bone  is  split,  sorted  accord- 
ing to  color  and  tied  into  bundles.  After 
splitting  the  pieces  are  called  stalks  or  slabs. 
These  are  from  3  to  12  feet  in  leneth  and 
weigh  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  each. 
When  received  by  the  manufacturer  each 
slab  is  fringed  with  strong,  glossy  black  hair, 
which  possesses  a  market  value  of  its  own  for 
brushes.  After  this  is  removed  the  slabs  are 
treated  to  a  steam  bath  and  then  are  ready 
to  be  split  into  shell  or  grain  bone,  and  finally 
cut  into  stays,  whipstocks,  aigrettes,  etc. 

—"What  the  drought  of  the  last  few  years 
has  cost  New  South  Wales  has  been  esti- 
mated, and  the  estimate  makes  up  a  bit  of 
very  doleful  arithmetic,"  says  the  Gazette 
"  The  flocks  of  the  colony  have  shrunk  from 
66,000,000  to  46,000,000,  representing  a  loss  of 
20,000,000  sheep.  If  to  this  is  added  the  loss  of 
natural  increase,  the  shrinkage  amounts  to 
50,000,000  sheep;  enough,  that  is,  to  equip  a 
considerable  sized  colony.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  nearly  300,000  horses  and 
150,000  cattle.  That  the  colony  has  been  able 
to  survive  these  terrific  losses  is  a  striking 
proof  of  energy  and  resource.  Translated  into 
money,  the  colony  has  suffered  a  loss,  due 
to  mere  inadequate  rainfall,  of  from  £12,000,- 
000  to  £20,000,000.  For  so  much,  when  ex- 
pressed in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  do  a 
few  inches  more  or  less  of  rainfall  count  I  We 
are  probably  entering  on  a  cycle  of  years,  a 
contemporary  thinks,  when  the  kindly  skies 
will  pour  on  the  far-stretching  plains  their 
benediction  of  rain,  and  these  vast  losses  will 
be  quickly  made  up." 


CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  1  ^2 

PcaBBOLINEUl~AVENaBlllsi 

y—     the  most,  etticieiit  Woud-PrMerving  Faint.  i 

«t  Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice^s 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  ^JJ 
houses  will  permanent  ly  exterminate  all  Lice.  — 
2Z288ilts  :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Tggz.ZS 

•    Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  this  patter.  * 
MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  HZ 
Pacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, Cal.t^ 


WHY  BUY 


An  Old  Style  Hay  Car- 
rier when  you  can  get 
lhe  L*Tl£sT  1*1- 
PhOVEO  louden, 
worth  more  than  twice 
as  much.  The  Strong- 
est; i.as's  I  oneest. 
Takes  Least  Room  and 
Works  Bent.  <■<>  O 
IH  •  DAL  at  Omaha 
Write  for  "Pointers" 
showing  Superior  Mer- 
;  also  circulars  of  the  Heat  liaru  hour  Uauger 
l£arih.  ■  How  to  liuild  Hay  BaruM,"  etc. 
uden  Machinery  Co.,  *  air  lit- id,  Iowa. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Xlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Fn-i 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

138  tnicnltran  St..  CBICHeO,  HI 


WHAT  STATISTICS 

HAVE  PROVEN! 

WHAT  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 


THIS  GREAT  DISCOVERY  IS  OFFERED  FREE  TO  "  PACIFIC 
RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


Statistics  prove  that  more  people  are 
brought  to  the  grave  by  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder  than  by  any  other  disease. 

Kidney  trouble  is  in  itself  so  insidious  and 
deceptive  that  thousands  have  some  form  of 
it  and  never  suspect  it. 

For  many  years  medical  science  has  been 
trying  to  discover  some  remedy  that  would 
positively  overcome  these  dangerous  troubles. 

But  not  until  recently  was  the  discovery 
made.  Doctor  Kilmer,  the  eminent  physician 
aDd  scientist,  after  years  of  study  and  re- 
search, and  after  test  on  test  that  never 
varied  in  the  grand  result,  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  Swamp-Root,  which  has  proven  it- 
self a  most  wonderful  cure  for  all  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

While  Swamp-Root  has  proved  such  a  re- 
markable success  in  curing  kidney  and  blad- 
der diseases,  it  has  also  proved  equally  inval- 
uable in  the  cure  of  blood  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, liver  and  stomach  troubles,  and  in  the 
regulation  and  cure  of  all  uric  acid  troubles. 

Swamp-Root  has  been  tested  in  so  many 
ways,  in  hospital  work,  in  private  practice, 
among  the  helpless  too  poor  to  purchase  relief, 
and  has  proved  so  successful  in  every  case 
that  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  which  all  readers  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press''  who  have  not  already  tried  it  may 
have  a  free  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and 
thus  test  for  themselves  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive properties. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  full  address 
to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a 
sample  bottle  will  be  sent,  absolutely  free  by 
mail  postpaid,  also  a  book  telling  more  about 
Swamp  Root  and  containing  some  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters 
received  from  people  who  owe  their  good 
health,  in  fact,  their  very  lives,  to  the  won- 
derful curative  properties  of  Swamp  Root. 

This  great  medical  discovery  is  for  sale  at 
most  drug  stores  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
sizes.  Don't  make  any  mistake,  but  make  a 
note  of  the  name,  SWAMP-ROOT,  Dr.  Kil- 
mer's Swamp-Root,  and  remember  that  it  is 
prepared  only  by  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 

If  you  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer 
and  write  for  a  free  sample  bottle  be  sure  and 


One-halt  the  otl-ceat  size -one-quarter  the  II  Ml  size 

mention  the  San  Francisco  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  when  sending  your  address  to  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  secMon  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *i5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
la  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  >4  inches  deep,  and  la-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  WIL1.4.RO.  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Speedy  work  means  greater  profits.  All 
Iron  Age  implements  mean  more 
speed —especially  the  Iron  Atse 
Combined   Seed    Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.     Most  com- 
plete garden  tool 
e  ver  made. 


It  will  plow,  level,  lur-  V, 
row,  bow,  cover,  rake, 
cultivate,  hoe  and  hill. 
You    cau   plant  more,  v. 
cultivate      more,  sell 
more  at  higher  prices  WJ 


A  I 


you  use  the  IKON  K- 
li    COMBINED  /. 


SEED  DRILL  AND  Wj 
WHKF.L    HOE.      Dis  VA 


mently  iocatcd. 

Semi  fur  Hie  liiunl' 
Iron  Ace  bo..k  of  farm 

garden  implements  BW  'I 
BATKDUN  MHi.  i'O. 
Ito\    102,     Grr-iilnrli,  I 


i 


m 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  ui  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONQ  &  CO..  Patent  A^enti,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclaco,  Cal. 
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$100  Reward. 

i  <  r  :  lany  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle's 
Eiixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  way  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 
Could  we  afford  to  do 
this,  or  would  this 
paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  co!ic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
tree  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  rents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 

direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE.  Sole  Proprietor, 

aj  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


wheat  cultivation  in  Tulare  continued 
from  last  meeting  was  resumed.  Bro. 
P.  P.  Styles  read  a  good,  plain,  prac- 
tical paper  on  the  same.  Most  of  the 
members  participated  in  the  discussion, 
which  will  be  continued,  and  all  agreed 
that,  for  our  climate,  Sonora  wheat  is 
the  best  to  grow.  Seeding  should  end 
by  the  first  of  February;  six  inches  of 
rain  for  the  season,  properly  distrib- 
uted, will  be  enough  to  make  a  crop, 
and' the  best  time  to  sell  is  when  you 
can  get  a  paying  price. 

At  San  Jose. — Bro.  Jacob  also  re- 
ported having  visited  San  Jose  Grange 
on  the  11th  inst.,  where  he  saw  a  large 
class  receive  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees. Bro.  Jacob  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
the  officers  of  San  Jose  Grange  con- 
ferred the  degrees  and  the  spirit  they 
put  in  their  work,  and  commended  their 
zeal  in  doing  all  their  work  without  use 
or  reference  to  a  manual  or  ritual.  He 
was  also  as  enthusiastic  about  their 
Harvest  Feast,  and  does  not  know 
which  to  commend  most.  Some  good 
sister  asked  Bro.  Jacob  how  much  a 
good  Tulare  appetite  and  an  excellent 
Harvest  Feast,  prepared  by  skilled 
sisters  in  San  Jose  Grange,  had  to  do 
with  his  admiration  of  the  degree  work. 
He  denied  it  had  anything. 

Although  by  reason  of  sickness  some 
of  the  principal  officers  were  absent, 
the  attendance  was  good  and  the  meet- 
ing an  interesting  one.  J.  T. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  18th.  The 
third  and  fourth  degrees  were  conferred 
in  an  impressive  manner. 

Road  Matters. — The  Worthy  Master, 
Bro.  Jacob,  on  behalf  of  Committee  on 
Good  Roads,  reported  the  committee 
had  met  in  Visalia,  examined  the  sev- 
eral road  bills  introduced  in  the  As- 
sembly and  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
this  Grange  by  Hon.  E.  T.  Cosper,  and 
had  reported  to  Mr.  Cosper  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Grange  that  the 
Legislature  do  not  repeal  or  materially 
modify  the  present  Wide  Tire  law  of 
California,  it  being  the  experience  of 
members  of  Tulare  Grange  who  have 
used  wide  tires  on  their  wagons  that 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  average  Cali- 
fornia roads  the  same  team  will  haul 
the  same  load  with  greater  ease  on 
wagons  having  wide  tires  than  it  can  on 
narrow-tired  wagons;  that  wide  tires 
do  not  cut  up  the  fields  or  roads  as  do 
narrow  tires  with  equal  loads,  as  nar- 
row tires  do  not  have  as  much  bearing 
surface  as  wide  ones,  and,  with  equal 
loads,  narrow  tires  cut  much  deeper 
into  the  soil  by  reason  of  the  less  bear- 
ing surface  of  tires  to  the  wheels  and 
by  reason  of  the  greater  depth  of  soil 
impediment  to  the  wheel  whicn  has  to 
be  overcome  and  exacts  greater  efforts 
of  the  team  to  overcome  it  than  does 
the  wide-tired  wheel,  by  reason  of  its 
staying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  two  years  continuous  and  exhaust- 
ive experiments  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  draft  of  narrow 
or  wide  tires  have  put  this  matter  be- 
yond discussion,  and  the  resolution  of 
our  State  Convention  of  Supervisors, 
held  last  week  in  Sacramento,  in  unan- 
imously approving  the  Wide  Tire  law 
of  California  and  condemning  its  repeal 
thereby  endorsed  the  usefulness  of  the 
wide  tire  as  good  road  makers,  so  that 
point  needs  no  discussion.  It  is  also 
averred  by  members  of  this  Grange, 
speaking  from  their  own  experience, 
that  the  wide-tired  wheel,  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment,  will  require 
less  repairs  and  last  longer  than  will 
the  narrow-tired  wheel. 

Bonds. — Bro.  Jacob  also  reported 
that  a  Grange  committee  had  inter- 
viewed the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
asked  their  attention  to  the  non-assess- 
ments of  bonds.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors agreed  with  this  Grange  that 
bonds  ought  to  be  assessed  and  that 
assessments  should  rightfully  be  where 
they  are  payable;  that  they  would  send 
a  delegate — Hon.  D.  V.  Robinson,  a 
member  of  the  Board — to  the  State 
Convention  of  Supervisors  at  Sacra- 
mento, commencing  on  the  14th  last, 
and  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  convention. 

Wheat    Growing.  —  The    subject  of 


SPRAYING    FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
tbe  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  lo  write  Wm  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 


Monterey  Asks  Aid. 

Senator  Flint  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Senate  signed  by  many  residents  of 
Monterey  county.  It  sets  forth  that 
for  five  years  there  has  practically 
been  a  failure  of  crops  on  the  small 
farms  in  that  county.  The  resources  of 
the  people  are  now  exhausted.  Of  the 
2000  families  in  the  county,  one-half 
will  require  aid.  With  about  four  per- 
sons to  the  family,  4000  people  will  be 
unable  to  live  unless  assisted  until  re- 
turns come  from  the  sale  of  crops.  The 
petitioners  pray  for  an  appropriation 
of  $20  for  each  of  the  4000,  or  $80,000 
in  all.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Claims. 


BUY    THE  HF.ST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Klectrlc  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Klectrlc 
Wheels  anil  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


A  Second  Ruskin  to  be  Established  in  California. 

Believing  that  the  successful  co-operation  of  so- 
cialists in  colonies  will  be  the  best  means  to  en- 
lighten the  people  as  to  the  advocacies  of  socialism, 
the  undersigned,  possessor  of  suitable  lands  In  Tu- 
lare county  for  theoccupancy  of  a  co-operative  col- 
ony, like  that  of  the  Kuskin  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion in  Tennessee,  desires  to  favor  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  one  lu  California  Parties  wishing 
to  form  such  an  association  can  get  needed  informa- 
tion by  addressing,  with  stamp  for  reply, 

E.  O.  WIENER.  Portersvllle,  Cal. 


The  Prune  Combine. 


The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fruit  Association  met  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  in  San  Jose,  Febru- 
ary 18.  As  stockholders  and  directors 
of  the  association  they  drew  up  and 
adopted  the  by-laws  of  the  association, 
which,  of  course,  are  subject  to  such 
amendments  as  the  organization  as  a 
whole  shall  see  fit  to  make. 

Pledges  of  stock  and  reports  from 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  are 
constantly  coming  in,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  the  directors  have  every 
reason  to  expect  the  necessary  pledges 
to  make  it  a  success. 

In  the  afternoon  the  directors  of  the 
association  held  a  joint  session  with 
the  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 


1      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  H 


Pain-Killer. 


fj        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  >■ 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  V 
CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  v 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
|j      25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

SfS  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. H 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bui  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MUKPIIY,  Perkins.  Sac. Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthlre  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  RENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'bd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY      F»OUI_TRV.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
theChetumt.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  "days'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  18US  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  A  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  butler  the  best  JerseyB  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshlres.   F.  H.  Burke.  B2U  Market  St..  S.  F. 


BULLS— DevonB  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


J  KKSKYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18T6. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO..  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  HogB. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.   Win.  Niles  &  Co., 

Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


PATENT  ACiENTS. 


330  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


Fruit  Exchange,  the  West  Side  Corpo- 
rate Union,  the  Campbell  Corporate 
Union,  East  Side  Corporate  Union,  the 
Berryessa  Corporate  Union  and  the 
Willow  Glen  Corporate  Union.  After 
a  discussion  of  two  hours  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

Retailed,  That  the  president  of  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change and  of  each  co-operative,  or  such  substi- 
tute as  he  may  select,  meet  tbe  temporary  direct- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Farmers'  Club  on  Thursday,  February 
23,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M,,  to  discuss  the  relation  that 
Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association  will  and  shall 
bear  to  the  other  associations. 


I 


WE  NO  LONGER  SUPPLY 
SEEDS  TO  OILERS. 
PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  F%E  Garden 

"Everything  for  the  Garden  "  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata- 
logue the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad- 
vertisement was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata- 
Iogue,andalsosend,free  of  charge, our  famous 
SO'cent*"  Empire  State  "  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  Si. 00  and  upward.  


PtmHEWERSOHdo 

>35*37  CoRTLandtSzMew  YOW 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia 
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/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  0/ San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  tolly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  reoeived  at  tbic  office. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Fuller. 
HOOK.ER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.     Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
tbe  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

Jas  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  S80,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


February  25,  1899. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 

jt  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  J* 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

%.— A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden :  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered :  (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rdral  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety :  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
that  date.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 
The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

«._which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 
an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  In  this  contest. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

815-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-803  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

812  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Olives!  Olives! 

OLIVE   TREES   FOR   SALE  AT 

UNION   :  NURSERY, 

SACRAHENTO,  CAL. 
FRANK  KUNZ,  Prop.     :     :     2129-lOth  Street. 


LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

PLUM  TREES.  .* 

Wickson,  Red  June.Willard,  Burbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Kansas  Seeds 

Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
Cantaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor- 
^ghum,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
*  Seed.  Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
i  low  prices.  Tree  Seeas  of 
all  kinds.  Forage  plants 
for  dry  climates.  Out  Cat- 
alogue mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 
kanea*  Seed  Uouee.     KBarteldei  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting:  wood  for  sale  at  $2.00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


>fSVDEWEY,STRONG  &C0.i#!ffV 

[i    "PATENTS!  J 

%£8^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.  *\m*r 
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I  ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS,   S\N  FRANCISCO  ] 

RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  e*vn.  


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?    

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?   

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ?. 


>0<KX>O-0<><><KK><>0-CH>CK>O^ 


~— ~  Myrobolan 

Established  1876.  / 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  Nursery^ 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  a  clean,  healthy,  one-year-old  stock  of 
APRICOTS,  FRENCH,  SILVER  and  IM- 
PERIALE  EPINEUSE  PRUNES  on  Myrob- 
olan Root.    Write  for  Prices. 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop., 

HAY  WARDS,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 

FERRYS  Seeds 


They  are  nlwnys  the  best. 

Do  not   accept   any  substi- 
tute—buy none  but  Kerry**. 
fSokl  by  all  dealers.    Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 
D.M.FERRY  &  CO., Detroit. Mich. 


PACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties  :  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein. 
W.  W.  Permaln,  Johnathan,  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

1000  Cherries,  a  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelling-,  Knights 
Eany  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes,  2  years  old- 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune,  French  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
00O  Pears,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Winter  Nellis,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange), 
Beurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  treeB  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  P.  LU  DEM  ANN. 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSV1LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

*v  TREES. 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

SnszEzr.  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


California  Nursery 

Niles,  CaL 

JOHN  ROCK,  manager. 

and  Ornamental 


Co. 


Fruit 


Trees, 


ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES, 

PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 


Imperiale  Epineuse  Prune, 
Queen  Olive  (Sevillano). 


SEND    FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

+  FRESNO,  CrtLIFORNIrt, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


i 


Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines* 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

♦  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


WE   OFFER   MANY  HEW   AHD   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


♦  GEO.    C  ROEDING, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

j^*  j^1 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  1* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREE5  FOR  1899. 

 ALL   KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR     SALE      B"V  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


-(Established  in  1863.)  

GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND  PLANTS 
OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
jy\ EHERIN.  Apent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  100  Battery  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  2059. 


Address  THOS. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   MORSE   «&  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

Sf\IS  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

los;angeles, 


For       keeping      your  Iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  ••just 
as      good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

11©    BATTKKY  ST. 
SAVIN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO., 


CLLWOOD  woven  FIELD  FENCEi 

L  POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  FENCE,  LAWN  FENCE  AND  CRIB  FENCE. 


»■»  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  — 

Write   FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS .f» Fresno. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound:Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  irrigation.  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Ktc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORKS, 
628  Slith  Street  San  Pranclscr. 

BVA3VS  dh  OO- 
Machine  Works 

to  183-185-I8r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e.-sr  prepared  to  do 

Rlrst  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Punaps,  Power  Fampi,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


£8  INCH' 

Absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense.      so  inch. 
A  practical  fence  that  will  42tMCH 
poS  i  ti  ve  1  y  turn  cattle,  umm 
horses,  hogs  and 
pigs.      A  fence 
that  is  strong, 
practically  ever- 
lasting, proven 
thoroughly    effi-  .         ,  T 
cient  under 

ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style! 

every  possible 

condition.         EVERY  ROD  OF  ELLWOOD  FENCE  IS  GUARANTEED. 

If  you  want  your  fencing  problems  satisfactorily  solved,  call  and  see  the 
ELLWOOD  FENCE  and  let  us  show  you  for  how  little  money  you 
can  get  absolute  satisfaction. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific^Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON.  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why  — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

whicb  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Wiu.iamshi'rg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims p€tttctly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  fur  catalogues  and  further  information  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


flN'T  KFFP  UNPROFITABLE 

Unless  the  dairy  farmer  lias  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  he  unquestionably  lias  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
off.    He  can't  tell  by  the  sliaiie  of  the  cow,  her  pedigree  or 
the  color  of  hex  milk.    HE  CAN  TELL  WITH  A 

NO-TIN  mSTFKCK 

This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.   He  should  lest  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  board. 
*cnd  t'«r  I'Htaluicuc  Xo.  lit. 


ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO 
■5  Elgin,  Illinois. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANTnrAOTITRBRS  Or  


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roellng.  Prop..  Fresno.  Cal. 


SHEET  IRON  & 


FOR    TOVA/IN    VYV(  rt  I  tK    W  OKKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  KRE.no  ST  STR8ET,  S  AN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  mailing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  A  srthaltiim 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Samphire. 


It  may  interest  some  of  our  young  people,  at  least, 
to  be  able  to  name  the  peculiar  plant  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  this  page.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  rec- 
ognize it  by  its  picture.  Its  common  name  is  sam- 
phire and  its  economic  importance  will  largely  con- 
sist in  its  telling  the  observer  that  the  soil  where  it 
is  growing  is  probably  very  strongly  alkaline.  In 
the  University  report  on  alkali  plants  it  is  shown 
that  the  plant  can  grow  on  land  which  is  too  bad  to 
be  profitably  reclaimed.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  is  salicornia,  and  the  picture  shows  the  species 
growing  on  the  alkali  soils  in  the  interior.  There  is 
another  species  found  on  the  salt  lands  of  the  coast. 
A  and  B  are  the  same  plant,  showing  different  ways 
of  growth.  C  shows  the  pistil  and  stamens.  D 
shows  a  joint  of  the  plant  with  the  small  blossoms 
close  to  the  stem.  It  is  a  peculiar  plant  both  in  its 
style  and  in  its  taste  for  a  salt  diet. 


A  California  "  Horseless  Carriage. 


Several  California  mechanicians  have  given  the 
subject  of  horseless  carriages  intelligent  application 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  have  produced  vehi- 
cles that  have  answered  all  practical  requirements; 
in  all  cases  gasoline  supplying  the  motive  power. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  manufacture  of 
the  road  engines  built  by  the  Best  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  for  freighting  purposes, 
naturally  makes  prominent  any  production  of  that 
firm  along  the  line  of  supplying  the  traveling  public 
with  a  device  suitable  for  passenger  traffic,  and  re- 
cent trials  of  a  gasoline  motor  carriage  built  by  that 
enterprising  concern  have  demonstrated  ability  to 


make  as  great  a  success  of 
such  a  motor  as  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Daniel  Best  50  H. 
P.  traction  engine  which  is 
now  successfully  used  in 
freighting,  hauling  35-ton 
loads  over  roads  with  a 
grade  of  25  inches  to  the 
rod. 

Herewith  is  illustrated 
the  latest  creation  of  the 
San  Leandro  establish- 
ment :  a  snap  shot  of  the 
vehicle  carrying  seven  peo- 
ple on  a  pleasant  January 
afternoon. 

This  gasoline  motor  car- 
riage is  the  first  effort  of 
the  Best  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  San  Leandro,  Cal., 
and  they  are  so  well 
pleased  with  its  perform- 
ance that  they  contem- 
plate manufacturing  them 
for  the  market.  The 
weight  of  the  vehicle  with 
water  and  gasoline  aboard 
for  a  trip  of  150  miles  is 
2570  lbs.    It  is  propelled 

by  a  7  H.  P.  horizontal  motor  having  two  cylinders 
with  the  crank  set  at  180  degrees,  thus  avoiding 
disagreeable  vibrations.  Ignition  is  by  an  electric 
spark,  and  the  motor  is  started  by  a  crank  the 
usual  way,  the  starting  being  assisted  by  an  ar- 
rangement for  low  compression.    All  speeds  from 


Mining  ft  ^ieiENTiFM*.  Pfceaa. 


BEST'S   GASOLINE    MOTOR    CARRIAGE    IN    MOTION,    CARRYING    SEVEN  PASSENGERS. 


SAMPHIRE   (Salicornia)   GROWING    ON    ALKALI   SOILS    OP   THEJl  VALLEYS. 

four  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  lever  on  the  left  hand  side  of  front  seat, 
controlling  a  system  of  friction  clutches  with  belt  and 
chain  transmission  ;  also  has  a  speed  for  climbing 
hills,  enabling  it  to  ascend  as  much  as  a  10%  to  15% 
grade  with  load  of  passengers.    A  varied  speed  can 

be  obtained  by  changing 
the  speed  of  engines;  this 
carriage  has  attained  a 
speed  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  carrying  a  weight 
of  1800  lbs.  The  pivoted 
hub  is  employed  for  steer- 
ing, the  lever  being  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  front 
seat  convenient  to  the 
operator.  The  wheels 
are  fitted  with  solid  rub- 
ber tires,  wooden  hubs, 
spokes,  and  steel  rims, 
and  are  provided  with 
roller  bearings  ;  differen- 
tial gear  on  countershaft 
to  facilitate  turning,  the 
lubrication  being  entire- 
ly automatic.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  grip 
brake  on  the  wrought 
rim  sprockets  which  are 
bolted  to  the  rear  wheels, 
which  is  powerful  enough 
to  bring  the  carriage 
to  a  sudden  stop.  The 
main  frame  of  the  car- 
riage body  is  made  of 
channel  steel  and  the 
frame  for  the  running 
gear,  of  pipe.  The  entire 
carriage  is  made  of  the 
best  material  and  in  the 
best  manner  that  me- 
chanical skill  can  sug- 
gest to  give  it  strength 
and  durability  for  hard 
work. 
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The  Week. 

March  comes  in  with  rain  covering  the  upper  half 
of  the  State.  As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednesday)  the 
downfall  has  been  light  in  most  places,  but  seems  to 
involve  a  promise,  and  if  it  only  keeps  at  it  and  gives 
a  moist  March  throughout,  there  will  yet  be  occasion 
for  the  widest  rejoicings.  The  weather  and  crop 
bulletin  on  another  page  brings  reports  from  all 
points  before  the  rain,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  large  an  area  has  been  sown  and  how  well  it  has 
held  on  during  the  most  distressing  periods  of  dry 
winds  and  cutting  frosts.  Spring  rains  can  bring 
shallow-rooting  crops  to  full  harvest  if  they 
are  continued  late  enough,  and  the  same  weather 
will  ensure  good  pasture  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  This  seems  the  extent  of  blessings  to 
be  hoped  for  this  season  and  such  acquisition  will 
put  the  State  in  good  shape  for  more  generous  years 
to  come.   

March  usually  gives  3  inches  of  rain,  as  that  is  the 
average  of  the  month  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
in  San  Francisco  as  computed  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. We  did  have  8.75  inches  in  1879  and  only  a 
quarter  of  1  inch  in  1898.  This  failure  last  year  had 
much  to  do  with  our  distress.  If  we  could  get  the 
March  and  April  averages  this  year  we  would  have 
a  pretty  good  year  after  all. 

The  rains  are  not  yet  in  enough  volume  to  affect 
grain  and  feed  prices,  though  there  is  naturally 
some  downward  talking.  Barley  futures  show  most 
decline  but  present  demand  has  to  meet  current 
rates  in  view  of  scarcity.  Wheat  is  perhaps  a  little 
easier,  but  little  is  doing.  Oats  are  higher  and  in 
demand,  as  they  are  regarded  as  the  cheapest  feed 
grain  now  available.  Millstuffs  are  now  firm.  Hay 
is  easy  but  no  lower  as  yet.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
high  but  slow  at  the  advance,  as  consumption  seems 
to  be  quickly  affected.  Hogs  hold  well  and  refriger- 
ator supplies  from  the  East  are  still  arriving.  Eggs 
have  been  strongly  held  up  because  of  Eastern  ship- 
ments— something  like  a  dozen  cars  have  gone  over- 
land, holding  up  local  prices  all  over  the  State  to 
many  thousand  dollars  advantage  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  California  hen.  Butter  is  weaker,  but  cheese 
is  still  in  scant  supply  and  high.  Potatoes  are 
steady,  though  arrivals  both  from  Oregon  and  the 
Sacramento  river  have  been  free.  Dried  fruit  is 
strong:  apples,  apricots,  peaches  and  prunes  ad- 
vancing. Wool  has  gone  East  to  escape  assessors, 
but  Eastern  markets  are  slow  at  present. 


The  Comfort  in  Irrigation. 

We  passed  a  little  time  during  the  last  week  in  a 
region  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  gained 
thereby  an  insight  into  the  comforts  of  an  irrigated 
region,  which  may  be  briefly  characterized.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  new  about  the  experience 
nor  anything  startling  in  the  facts  observed,  and 
perhaps  they  are  the  more  significant  because  they 
are  not  exceptional.  Still,  as  one  wanders  about  the 
State  this  year  and  notes  the  accomplishment  last 
year  in  irrigated  regions,  in  contrast  with  the  de- 
pression and  inaction  of  many  regions  dependent 
upon  rainfall,  the  difference  is  always  impressive  and 
suggestive.  Some  parts  of  the  State  are  always 
sure  of  moisture,  but  they  are  happy  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

The  west  side  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin  affords  as 
good  ground  for  contrast  as  could  be  asked,  because 
when  it  is  dry  it  is  barren  as  a  barn  floor,  and 
when  it  is  wet  it  is  productive  beyond  ordinary  fig- 
ures. For  the  last  eighteen  months  the  wide 
stretches  of  the  west  side  have  been  guiltless  of 
verdure,  and  it  is  several  times  that  period  since  a 
generous  rainfall  has  brought  the  region  up  to  its 
full  capacity  for  production.  There  have  been  par- 
tial crops,  it  is  true,  now  and  then,  but  it  takes  a 
flood  in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  bring  the  west 
side  to  its  best  estate. 

At  the  present  time  one  can  go  dozens  of  miles 
along  the  southern  stretches  of  the  west  side 
with  hardly  a  suggestion  of  green  color  or  ani- 
mal life,  and  then,  all  at  once,  he  will  be  flying 
through  wide,  verdant  meadows  peopled  with  hun- 
dreds of  sleek,  grazing  animals.  On  the  dry  stretches 
there  will  be  seen  only  occasional  home  sites,  barns 
and  corrals — the  latter  scant  even  of  work  stock, 
for  lack  of  feed  has  reduced  them  to  a  minimum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  verdant  areas  surround  many 
homesteads  and  well-tenanted  barns  and  corrals. 
Even  the  towns  in  the  dry  stretches  have  a  dusty 
look  and  a  dreary  aspect,  while  the  towns  in  the 
verdant  localities  are  bright  with  new  buildings  and 
brisk  with  the  hurry  of  people  on  the  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

To  one  who  speeds  southward  from  Tracy  south- 
ward toward  Fresno  these  contrasts  come  sharply. 
Around  Newman,  Los  Banos  and  Dos  Palos  there 
are  large  stretches  of  alfalfa  and  orchards  as  well. 
The  animal  industries,  however,  make  the  largest 
display  at  Newman  and  Los  Banos  and  creameries 
are  distributing  money  in  considerable  quantities 
among  the  hundreds  of  owners  of  small  herds  which 
furnish  the  material  for  manufacture.  All  through 
the  vicinities  of  these  creameries  there  is  activity, 
extension  of  herds,  improvements  of  homes,  increased 
area  of  alfalfa  and  progressive  enterprise  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  region  of  which  we  saw  most  last  week  was 
that  encircling  Los  Banos.  The  irrigation  system 
there  is  old,  but  recent  extensions  of  it  have  so  in- 
creased its  area  that  it  becomes  almost  a  new  affair. 
During  the  last  year,  when  so  many  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  dull,  Los  Banos  has  been  exceed- 
ingly active.  We  rode  through  thousands  of  acres 
ready  for  alfalfa,  of  which  seed  has  recently  been 
taken  there  in  many  carloads.  New  buildings  are 
seen  scattered  for  miles  over  the  land  which  is  under 
the  new  ditch.  The  experience  of  last  year  is  urg- 
ing forward  all  effort  to  get  in  as  large  an  area  of 
alfalfa  as  possible  this  spring.  Four  cuttings  last 
summer  and  fall  from  land  seeded  in  the  spring  gave 
the  farmers  hay  to  sell  when  everybody  wanted  it 
and  the  return  was  large.  All  the  year  shipments 
of  cattle  and  hay  from  Los  Banos  continued  and  did 
much  to  help  the  State  through  the  most  distressing 
season  it  has  ever  experienced. 

Now,  with  these  lines  of  produce  added  to 
the  output  of  the  new  and  capacious  cream- 
ery just  opened,  the  Los  Banos  people  are 
going  forward  the  present  year  with  confi- 
dence and  expectation.  They  have,  of  course,  very 
large  stretches  of  outside  lands  which  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  rainfall  until  they  undertake  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Coast  Range,  and  good  rains  will 
be  welcome  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  but 
they  have  in  their  large  irrigable  area  a  prospect  of 
comfort  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons,  which 
we  would  like  to  see  much  more  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State. 


Californians  hear  with  regret  the  current  an- 
nouncement that  Prof.  W.  H.  Hammon,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
Division  for  this  State,  has  determined  upon  resig- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  more  lucrative 
business  engagement  in  Pennsylvania.    None  can 
blame  Prof.  Hammon  for  carrying  his  talent  to  the 
best  market.    It  is,  however,  regrettable  the  com- 
pensation for  such  a  leading  position  in  such  an  im- 
portant work  as  weather  study  and  prediction  is  not 
enough  to  retain  the  services  of  those  who  have 
shown  themseives  masters  of  the  new  science.  The 
advantage  of  accuracy  in  applied  meteorology  is  most 
important,  from  both  humane  and  industrial  points 
of  view,  and  none  but  the  most  talented  and  ex- 
perienced can  be  expected  to  assist  in  such  advance- 
ment.   Prof.  Hammon  has  made  great  achievements 
in  the  interpretation  of  our  local  weather  phenomena 
and  has  always  shown  enthusiastic  readiness  to  un- 
dertake any  labor  which  promised  to  make  his  work 
directly  valuable  to  our  producing  and  mercantile 
interests.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  Alexander  G.  McAdie,  who  will  return 
from  New  Orleans  to  take  his  place.    Mr.  McAdie 
had  been  local  forecaster  here  for  about  three  years 
before  going  South,  and  has  many  friends  in  San 
Francisco  and  California.    He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  University.    He  has  been  in  the  weather 
service  more  than  seventeen  years  and  has  held  very 
responsible  positions. 

Two  more  lots  of  irrigation  district  bonds  have 
been  canceled  by  the  courts  this  week  as  invalid. 
The  Allessandro  district  in  Riverside  county  has 
$700,000  worth  of  bonds  invalidated  on  the  ground 
that  the  district  never  received  any  real  value  for 
the  bonds,  which  were  exchanged  for  water  rights. 
The  Brown's  Valley  district  in  Yuba  county  has  its 
indebtedness  of  $140,000  declared  void  because 
of  irregularities  in  the  original  petition  for 
the  formation  of  the  district,  omissions  in 
publications  of  advertisements  offering  bonds  for 
sale,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  issue 
of  bonds  was  not  based  upon  any  sufficient 
plans  and  specifications  or  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
posed work.  The  whole  scheme  of  irrigation  district 
organization  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
ventures  ever  promoted  in  California.  It  has  been 
productive  of  great  losses  and  has  given  an  air  of 
unstability  to  local  irrigation  enterprise.  The  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  law  encouraged  extrava- 
gance and  fraud  and  they  brought  their  logical  re- 
sult, but  hardship  and  disappointment  have  visited 
the  innocent  and  confiding  as  well  as  the  designing. 
The  only  cure  for  the  wound  is,  however,  the 
cautery,  and  the  judges  seem  to  be  going  to  the  bot- 
tom with  it. 

Last  week  a  trainload  of  eggs  from  California  sold 
well  in  Chicago,  arriving  just  in  time  to  prevent  an 
egg  famine.  Whether  the  blizzard  which  destroyed 
the  fruit  buds  all  over  the  East  also  closed  the  ovi- 
ducts of  the  Eastern  hens  is  not  stated,  but  they 
were  for  a  time  very  short  of  eggs.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  even  into  the  present  week,  for  at 
Cleveland  the  egg  famine  did  not  end  until  Monday 
of  this  week.  On  that  day  the  wholesale  price 
dropped  to  20  cents  per  dozen,  a  decline  of  20  cents 
a  dozen  since  Saturday.  The  receipts  were  very 
large,  shipments  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  general  impression  among  commission 
dealers  is  that  the  decline  in  prices  is  permanent.  It 
is  only  once  in  a  while  that  California  can  make  some 
return  for  the  millions  of  eggs  sent  us  from  the  East. 

Ok  the  recent  Florida  freezing  the  Weather  Direc- 
tor at  Jacksonville  reports  as  follows:  "  Through 
the  section  now  recognized  as  the  true  citrus  belt, 
the  damage  appears  to  be  less  than  was  first  ap- 
prehended. At  this  writing  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  true  extent  of  damage  to  citrus  trees, 
though  it  is  conceded  that  over  northern  and  north 
central  portions  many  are  killed  to  the  ground." 

Farmers'  institutes,  under  University  auspices, 
at  Red  Bluff  and  Los  Banos,  were  notably  successful. 
At  Red  Bluff  most  elaborate  preparations  were  made 
by  the  local  committee,  and  not  less  than  500  people 
attended.  All  sides  of  farm  life  and  work  were  freely 
discussed  for  two  days,  and  strong  resolutions  of 
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approval  of  institute  work  were  adopted.  The  Los 
Banos  meetings  were  attended  by  about  250  people, 
the  local  committee  was  very  able  and  energetic  and 
popular  interest  and  appreciation  very  marked. 

Governor  Gage  has  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  powers  and  scope  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  in  the  matter  of  inspection  and 
quarantine  against  injurious  insects.  The  Governor 
objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  excessive 
powers  of  entry  by  inspectors,  which  he  thought 
would  entit-e  them  to  invade  men's  castles — a  thing 
not  permitted  to  other  officers  except  for  arrest  on 
criminal  charge.  He  also  held  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  nor  the  com- 
pensation paid  them — other  powers  of  the  Board 
which  no  other  branches  of  the  State  Government 
possessed.  As  it  now  stands,  it  does  not  seem  as 
though  the  Legislature  would  be  able  to  do  anything 
in  the  shape  of  new  laws  for  insect  suppression. 
The  demand  for  improved  facilities  in  this  work  is 
most  urgently  made  just  at  present  by  the  fruit  ex- 
porters who  desire  to  secure  entry  for  our  products 
into  foreign  countries  where  opposing  regulations 
exist.  Parties  in  this  interest  met  in  this  city  on 
Monday  at  the  office  of  Castle  Bros.,  on  Davis  street, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  Sacramento  at 
once  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
providing  for  more  stringent  quarantine  measures, 
guarding  against  fruit  pests,  in  lieu  of  the  bill  just 
vetoed  by  Governor  Gage.  The  committee  are 
Maurice  F.  Loewenstein  and  B.  N.  Rowley  of  San 
Francisco  and  Ralph  Hersey  of  Santa  Clara.  These 
gentlemen  understand  the  matters  involved  very 
clearly,  and  we  hope  they  may  find  that  the  needed 
relief  can  be  secured. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  are  considering  the 
feasibility  of  turning  some  part  of  the  land  included 
in  the  Flood  donation  at  Menlo  Park  in  San  Mateo 
county  to  the  uses  of  agricultural  experimentation. 
Tbe  proposition  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
and  will  no  doubt  be  very  thoroughly  inquired  into, 
both  with  reference  to  adaptability  and  ways  and 
means  for  promoting  whatever  may  seem  desirable 
to  do.   

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
cable  from  Embassador  White  at  Berlin  that  orders 
have  been  issued  according  to  which  American 
oranges,  lemons  and  raisins  imported,  as  well  as 
American  fresh  or  dried  fruit  or  fruit  refuse,  pass- 
ing through  Germany  in  bond,  are  no  longer  to  be 
examined  for  San  Jose  scale. 

A  Chicago  telegram  says  that  in  Michigan  all  the 
peach  trees,  or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  have  been  injured,  as  a  temperature  of  10°  to 
12°  below  zero,  such  as  they  have  been  having  there, 
will  kill  fruit  buds.  No  peach  crop  at  all  east  of  the 
Pacific  slope  is  looked  for.  This  may  be  seriously 
overdrawn.   

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  keeping  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
a  brand  book,  in  which  the  brands  used  in  California 
for  marking  animals  shall  be  recorded.  The  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  recorded  brand  or  its  defacement  on  an 
animal  is  made  a  felony. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Frost  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — As  our  apricot  and  other  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees  are  starting  so  much  earlier  this  year 
than  common,  and  therefore  are  more  liable  to  be 
caught  in  a  cold  snap,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  whether 
it  is  practicable  to  fight  frost.  I  have  about  150 
acres  of  bearing  apricot  trees  in  a  valley  where  the 
wind  blows  lengthwise  of  the  orchard,  which  aver- 
ages about  one-half  mile  wide.  I  have  the  orchard 
nearly  surrounded  by  gum  trees  and  two  cross 
hedges  of  two  and  three  rows  each  of  gums  about  35 
feet  high.  The  frost  killed  nearly  all  the  young 
apricots  last  year,  and  other  years  frost  seemed  to 
damage  them  more  near  the  gum  trees.  Would  you 
advise  cutting  the  gum  trees  down  ?  The  land  is 
quite  sandy  and  drifts  some.  I  have  saved  the  prun- 
ings  and  other  things  that  will  burn,  but  do  not  know 
the  best  way  to  use  them.  What  degree  of  cold 
(Fahrenheit)  will  kill  young  apricots  ? — Aratus 
Everett,  Montalvo,  Ventura  Co. 

It  is  known  that  belts  of  trees  do  increase  danger 
of  frost  injury  when  they  interfere  with  the  drainage 
of  cold  air  downward  to  lower  places.    The  immunity 


of  slopes  and  mesas  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  air 
currents  which  equalize  temperatures,  and  if  the 
average  produced  is  above  the  freezing  point,  the 
injury  is  prevented.  If  this  is  so  in  your  case,  the 
fruit  most  injured  should  have  been  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  trees,  for  there  the  cold  air  would  be  arrested 
on  its  downward  course.  There  might  be  more  in- 
jury near  gum  tree  belts  because  the  land  is  driest 
there.  We  would  not  cut  out  the  trees  without 
studying  their  position  and  possible  influences  more 
carefully.  Young  apricots  can  be  saved  by  smoke 
when  the  temperature  does  not  go  below  28°;  below 
that  they  may  be  killed  through  the  smoke.  It  de- 
pends somewhat  how  long  the  low  temperature  lasts. 
To  make  a  smoke  place  the  piles  beforehand  through 
the  orchard  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  comes 
especially.  You  could  use  to  advantage  some  waste 
oil  to  make  a  more  clinging  smoke.  Arrange  the 
piles  beforehand  and  then  watch  the  thermometer 
and  get  in  the  cure  a  little  in  advance  of  the  disease. 

Lumber  Refuse  Not  a  Good  Basis  for  a  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: —I  have  just  finished  building  a 
residence,  and  my  door  yard  is  littered  with  odds 
and  ends  of  pine  lath,  redwood  shingles  and  moun- 
tain pine.  I  intend  to  plant  a  number  of  orange 
trees  in  my  yard,  and  purpose  digging  deep  holes — 
say  4  feet.  The  trees  are  small,  2  or  3  feet  in  height. 
Will  it  do  any  harm  to  dump  this  trash  into  the 
holes  before  filling  them  with  earth  ?  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  turpentine  in  the  lath  might  operate  as  a 
detriment  to  their  growth  or  detract  from  the  qual- 
ity of  their  fruit. — Planter,  Sacramento  valley. 

We  would  not  want  such  lumber  refuse  under  a 
tree.  Mason's  refuse  might  be  of  advantage  in  a 
heavy  soil  to  promote  drainage  and  furnish  some 
plant  food,  perhaps,  but  even  then  too  much  lime 
should  not  be  put  in  one  place.  In  a  light  soil  refuse 
of  any  kind  would  make  the  soil  too  leachy  and 
might  cut  off  the  roots  from  deeper  penetration. 
Rotten  wood  is  also  dangerous  to  tree  roots  by  com- 
munication of  fungus.  We  would  burn  the  trash  and 
spread  the  ashes  on  the  surface. 

Treatment  for  Apricot  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — My  five-year-old  apricot  orchard 
in  southern  California  made  but  little  growth  last 
year,  on  account  of  the  drought,  although  it  yielded 
a  good  crop  of  fruit.  If  we  have  a  repitition  of  last 
season,  as  now  seems  somewhat  probable,  the  trees 
will  doubtless  die.  They  are  in  full  bloom  now.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  prune  them  heroically — 
cut  them  half  down,  in  fact — to  fortify  them  for  tbe 
coming  ordeal,  or  would  taking  off  the  fruit,  if  it 
keeps  dry,  save  the  trees  ? — Grower,  WestSaticoy. 

Unless  there  could  be  some  thinning  out  of  branches 
done  with  general  advantage  to  the  trees,  we  would 
let  them  go,  on  the  chance  of  rain  and  a  crop.  If  not, 
the  trees  can  probably  be  saved  by  removing  the 
fruit.  Older  trees,  likely  to  overbear,  we  would 
prune  back  considerably  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
fruit,  and  then  thin  the  fruit  later,  according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  may  then  be  available. 

Egyptian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  frost  kill  Egyptian  corn  ? 
Does  it  require  much  irrigating  ?  Must  it  be  sown 
thick  or  thin  ?  Does  it  make  good  feed  for  soiling  ? 
Does  it  make  good  hay  ?  Must  it  be  cut  young  for 
hay  ?  By  answering,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me,  for 
I  want  to  plant  some  and  there  is  no  one  here  who 
knows  anything  about  it. — Reader,  Placerville. 

Frost  will  kill  Egyptian  corn  or  any  other  of  the 
sorghum  varieties.  It  requires  less  irrigation  than 
Indian  corn — in  fact,  it  will  make  good  growth  with 
less  water  than  any  other  forage  crop  which  is 
largely  grown.  It  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly — 
just  about  as  you  would  Indian  corn  for  fodder.  It 
is  first-class  for  soiling;  and,  if  cut  when  it  gets  a 
good  height,  and  yet  not  too  mature,  it  serves  well 
for  a  coarse  hay.  The  various  sorghum  varieties 
were  of  immense  value  last  summer  in  California, 
and  the  area  for  summer  feed  will  probably  increase 
each  year.  If  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  ground 
it  can  be  sown  as  late  as  June  or  July. 

Prune  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "  Sub- 
scriber," of  Eden  Vale,  I  had  a  prune  orchard  part 
on  almond  and  part  on  apricot  stock.  I  also  had 
another  prune-  orchard  on  peach  stock.  Land  and 
location  similar.  I  could  not  see  any  difference  in 
growth  or  bearing  excepting  that  the  apricot  stock 
would  dwarf  or  be  of  less  size  around  than  the  prune 
tree  trunk.  But  the  union  was  strong  and  sure. — 
Aratus  Everett,  Montalvo. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Feb.  27,  1899. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal 
for  the  week.  Light  rain  has  fallen  at  Eureka  and 
in  some  portions  of  southern  California,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  materially  benefit  growing  crops.  Apricots, 
almonds  and  peaches  are  in  b'oom  in  most  of  the 
fruit-growing  regions.  Special  reports  from  corre- 
spondents in  the  grain-growing  sections  show  that 
the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  is  generally  above  the 
average,  and  that  in  some  sections  its  present  con- 
dition is  about  normal;  but  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  in  southern  California  its  condition  is  critical, 
and  the  crop  may  prove  a  failure  unless  rain  falls 
within  two  wppks. 

Siskiyoo.— Wheat  acreage  about  normal ;  growth  very  backward. 
Weather  warmer  and  rain  needed. 

Tehama.— Grain  acreage  about  average;  present  conditions  good. 
Feed  getting  scarce. 

Botte  —Warm  and  dry.  Orchards  being  irrigated.  Wheat  acre- 
age about  the  average;  condition  of  summerf allow  80%;  very  little 
winter-sown  wheat  has  come  up.   Riin  is  needed. 

Yuba. — Wheat  acreage  considerably  above  average;  condition 
fairly  good.   Fruit  trees  show  effect,  of  drouth 

Sutter.— Wheat  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  needs  rain. 

Colusa.— Wheat  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  needs  rain;  barley  is 
backward. 

Yolo.— Warm  north  winds.  Grain  and  feed  showing  effects  of 
drouth.   Apricots  will  be  a  failure. 

Sacramento.— Prospect  for  wheat,  oals  and  barley  very  good;  if 
spring  rains  come,  crops  will  be  benefited.  Wheat  acreage  larger 
than  usual.   Almonds  in  full  bloom. 

Solano.— Wheat  acreage  about  average;  condition  good,  but  rain 
will  be  needed  in  two  weeks.   Apricots  and  almonds  damaged. 

Placer  —Wheat  above  the  average  in  quality,  and  acreage  larger 
than  usual.   Apricots  and  almonds  in  bloom 

El  Dorado.— Continued  dry  weather.  Fruit  trees  still  in  good 
condition, 

Nevada.— Present  condition  of  wheat  very  good.  Almonds,  apri- 
cots and  peaches  in  bloom. 

San  Joaquin.— Large  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  in 
fair  condition  on  the  black  and  red  lands.  Almonds  and  apricots  in 
bloom.   Rain  needed. 

Amador.— An  average  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  has  been 
sown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  an  average  crop  will  be 
raised  if  more  rain  comes  soon. 

Calaveras. — Acreage  of  wheat  about  average;  growth  is  some- 
what backward,  owing  to  cold  and  lack  of  rain;  prospect  not  good 
unless  rain  comes  soon. 

Stanislaus. — Grain  growing  rapidly,  and  looks  very  promising. 
Weather  clear  and  cool.   Fruit  trees  in  good  condition. 

Merced.— Generally  dry  and  windy,  with  light  rain  at  Le  Grand. 
Grain  still  holding  out  well,  but  needs  rain.  Almonds  and  apricots 
in  bloom. 

Madera.— Grain  still  has  a  healthy  appearance,  though  showing 
effect  of  drought  in  some  places,  and  needs  rain. 

Fresno  —There  is  about  the  average  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  the  condition  is  somewhat  better  than  at  same  date  last  yea  , 
but  rain  will  be  needed  within  two  weeks.   Fruit  trees  in  bloom. 

Tulare  — Wheat  acreage  f>%  above  average.  The  dry  winds  have 
exhausted  the  moisture,  and  unless  rain  comes  within  a  few  days, 
the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Kings — Grain  acreage  larger  than  for  several  years;  prospect 
for  crop  not  favorable.  A  good  rain  would  improve  conditions 
materially.  Irrigating  water  scarce  Apricots  and  almonds  in 
bloom. 

Kern. — Acreage  of  wheat  about  the  same  as  last  year;  looking 
badly,  and  will  be  a  total  loss  unless  rain  comes  soon.  Feed  very 
scarce. 

Inyo.— Water  in  ditches  very  low.  Temperatures  above  normal 
Apricots,  peaches  and  apples  in  bloom. 

Mendocino.— Condition  of  wheat  first  class;  acreage  above  aver- 
age; with  usual  spring  rains  the  prospect  for  large  crops  is  ex 
cellent. 

Sonoma.— Very  little  wheat  raised.  Grain  and  feed  sufferins 
from  drought.  Apricots  will  be  a  light  crop.  Extreme  heat  and 
dry  winds  checked  the  flow  of  sap. 

Napa. — Hay  and  grain  on  the  hills  suffering  for  rain;  in  the  val- 
leys conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Contra  Costa.— Acreage  of  wheat  is  above  any  previous  year; 
grain  looks  well,  but  needs  rain. 

Alameda. — Barley,  the  principal  grain  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Leandro,  is  still  in  good  condition;  very  little  wheat  sown. 

Santa  Clara.— Acreage  of  wheat  is  nearly  same  as  last  year. 
Heavy  spring  rains  will  be  required  to  produce  a  crop.  Fruit  tre.s 
well  advanced. 

Santa  Cruz  — Dry  and  warm,  with  severe  north  winds.  Grain 
and  feed  looking  well.   Almonds  and  apricots  in  bloom. 

San  Benito —Acreage  of  wheat  more  than  normal;  condition 
good;  must  have  rain  in  two  weeks,  or  grain  will  suffer.  Feed  is 
drying  up. 

Monterey.— Wheat  crop  is  up  and  looking  well;  acreage  nearly 
normal.   Prospect  at  present  good. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Acreage  of  wheat  above  average;  condition 
about  normal.  Future  prospects  depend  on  spring  rains,  which 
should  come  within  two  weeks.  Past  week  favorable.  Peaches, 
apricots  and  almonds  in  bloom. 

Santa  Barbara.— Acreage  of  wheat  slightly  above  normal;  con- 
dition fair,  but  rain  will  be  needed  early.  Barley  and  hay  crops  in 
fair  condition. 

Ventura.— Wheat  acreage  larger  and  prospects  better  than  last 
year.   Good  spring  rains  necessary. 

Los  Angeles.— Wheat  conditions  poor;  grain  and  pasturage  dry- 
ing in  some  sections.  Deciduous  trees  in  bloom.  Light  rain  on  the 
23rd. 

San  Bernardino.— Wheat  condition  at  present  good,  but  rain 
needed  soon.    Light  rains  at  Redlands  were  beneficial. 

Orange.— Grain  looking  well    Heavy  fogs  were  beneficial. 

Riverside.— Wheat  very  backward.    Rain  needed  soon. 

San  Diego  —Wheat  acreage  above  that  of  last  year.  Much  oats 
and  barley  sown  for  hay ;  all  grain  in  good  condition.  Heavy  fogs 
beneficial. 

Eureka  Summary.— Buds  beginning  to  swell.  Orchardists  fear 
warm  weather  will  force  fruit,  which  will  be  more  or  less  injured  by 
usual  March  frosts.    Farmers  preparing  ground  for  potatoes. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  —Grain  continues  to  look  well;  can 
stand  drouth  ten  days  or  two  weeks  longer,  but  must  then  have  rain 
to  save  it.    Early  deciduous  fruits  in  bloom. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Tuesday,  Mar.  1,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum    Tern- 1 
perature  for  the  , 

4.60 

26  71 

31  08 

44 

52 

0  14 

12  07 

18.78 

44 

72 

0.08 

7.83 

8  55 

16  29 

40 

72 

San  Francisco  .. 

0  10 

7.87 

7  32 

17  83 

44 

70 

Fresno   

.00 

3.74 

3.35 

6.34 

36 

74 

Independence  

.00 

5' 15 

li!  31 

36 

70 

San  Luis  Obispo. .  . 

.00 

7.20 

40 

80 

0.02 

2  92 

4  30 

12  50 

44 

68 
62 

.00 

3.71 

3.18 

7.02 

46 

.00 

1.34 

1  23 

2  62 

44 

86 

132 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Profitable  Fruits. 


From  an  essay  by  Major  C.  J.  Berry  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Porterville. 

The  growing  of  peaches  in  our  State  is  away  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage,  and  as  for  Tulare 
county,  her  rank  as  a  peach  grower  is  among  the 
first  in  quality  and  could  be  made  first  in  quantity  by 
judicious  planting.  I  believe  the  day  is  very  far 
distant  when  there  will  be  an  overproduction,  or  even 
enough  high-grade  peaches  produced  to  supply  the 
ever  increasing  demands. 

The  principal  setback  to  peach  growing  in  our 
county  has  been  two  serious  and  important  mistakes 
made  by  those  who,  first,  through  bad  advice  planted 
the  wrong  varieties  and,  second,  equally  as  serious 
an  error  was  the  selection  of  land  illy  adapted  in  both 
location  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  this  queen  of 
fruits.  Peach  orchards  planted  as  thus  described 
will  not  be  a  profit  to  their  owners  and  the  sooner 
they  are  dug  up  and  the  trees  burned  the  better. 

The  varieties  for  a  commercial  orchard  in  our 
county  should  be:  Foster's  (freestone),  Mary's  Choice 
or  Lovells  (freestone),  Muir's  (freestone),  Tuscan, 
Orange,  Albright,  McDevitt,  Phillip  (yellow  clings), 
all  canning  peaches,  and  another  yellow  cling  peach 
which  would  come  in  latter  than  Phillip — at  present 
not  propagated  or  known.  White  clings  are  not  in 
any  way  a  commercial  peach  nowadays.  The  first 
four  varieties  mentioned  are  the  best  of  our  drying 
peaches.  There  are  other  varieties  grown  here 
which  are  prettier,  but  they  are  light  dryers — too 
much  water  or  juice  in  them  and  they  are  not  profit- 
able. Canners  use  these  four  varieties  for  their 
"  water  goods."  The  cling  varieties  mentioned  are 
noted  for  their  bright  yellow  flesh,  not  too  red  at 
the  pit,  and  close  texture  in  their  make-up,  besides 
being  very  sweet;  and  if  planted  in  proper  soils,  with 
proper  pruning,  they  grow  very  large.  The  trees 
of  each  one  of  these  varieties  positively  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  pruning  in  order  to  obtain  best 
results.  None  of  them  will  do  well  out  on  the  plains 
or  in  soil  of  the  same  character  as  generally  prevails 
in  our  wheat  growing  districts.  The  orange  and 
lemon  lands  of  our  foothill  districts  are  illy  adapted 
to  their  culture.  Rich,  alluvial,  river  or  creek  bot- 
tom lands  are  the  soils  needed  for  .the  high-grade 
peaches. 

Pears. — The  Bartlett  is  the  only  really  good  pear, 
commercially  speaking,  for  Tulare  county  to  grow, 
and  wherever  the  trees  are  properly  located  and  in- 
telligent care  given  them  they  are  exceedingly  profit- 
able to  their  owner.  A  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  this  tree  is  needed  in  order  to  realize  a  pro- 
duct of  the  finest  quality.  In  Tulare  and  Kings 
counties  there  are  districts  which  seem  to  possess 
every  requirement  for  the  production  of  the  finest 
Bartlett  pears  grown  in  our  entire  State,  acknowl- 
edged so  by  the  canners,  who  pay  nearly  double 
price  for  them  over  the  Sacramento  river  pears,  and 
when  properly  prepared  by  drying  they  bring  the 
top-notch  price  in  the  market. 

The  planting  to  an  acre  will  be  better  at  16  feet 
apart  than  24  feet.  I  have  one  planting  at  12  feet — 
very  successful.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower,  and 
in  our  climate  too  much  so.  My  plan  is  to  spread  the 
lower  limbs  by  bracing  apart.  It  is  positively  nec- 
essary to  head  your  tree  very  low — not  more  than 
14  inches  from  the  surface.  The  tree  is  easily  sun- 
burned and  so  is  the  fruit,  which  makes  it  worthless, 
especially  to  the  canner — it  becomes  bitter  and 
turns  blue  in  the  flesh.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  notice  the  market  quotations  of  "  Extras  "  in  the 
canned  goods  line  you  will  observe  Bartlett  pears 
are  always  quoted  among  the  very  highest.  The 
dried  product,  in  order  to  be  made  the  best,  requires 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  and  great  care  in 
handling;  if  properly  done  and  a  high  grade  of  fruit 
used  the  market  assures  the  price  of  8  to  9  cents  per 
pound  for  many  long  years  to  come.  Europe  is  tak- 
ing all  such  fancy  dried  pears  which  we  are  produc- 
ing. 

The  treatment  of  the  tree  from  a  hygienic  point  is 
now  quite  well  understood  by  the  grower  and  our 
County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners.  The 
blight,  codlin  moth,  slug  and  leaf  blight  are  the 
principal  enemies.  The  first  I  cut  out,  the  second  I 
spray  against  four  times  in  a  season,  and  the  last 
two  one  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  enough. 

Prunes. — In  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  land  of  our 
creeks  and  rivers  this  tree  is  a  wonderful  producer. 
Observation  leads  me  to  say  that  it  does  not  flourish 
under  a  system  of  irrigation  or  in  lands  which  require 
it.  Perhaps  of  all  our  orchard  trees  there  are  none 
so  difficult  to  irrigate  without  injury,  but  there  is 
the  time  in  the  life  of  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  tree 
when  it  is  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  miosture  in  the  ground,  which  is  just  before 
it  ripens,  and  the  danger  from  irrigation  by  one  who 
don't  know  how  is  greater  then  than  any  other  time. 
Iam  unable  to  lay  down  any  set  rule  to  the  prune 
grower  for  the  performing  of  this  important  work. 
The  principal  variety  of  prunes  is  the  "  Petite." 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  "  Robe  de  Sargent."  The 
latter  have  not  borne  very  large  crops  as  yet,  but 


the  sizes  have  been  good,  and  as  size  is  everything 
in  the  market  they  have  brought  good  prices,  but 
when  compared  with  the  difference  in  their  product 
in  quantity  with  the  Petite  the  latter  is  far  the  most 
profitable.  Since  Oregon  and  Washington  have  be- 
come factors  in  prune  production  competition  is 
greater.  Those  States  produce  the  Italian  prune, 
a  fruit  much  larger  than  ours,  slightly  acid  but  well 
liked,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  dried  product. 
Anyone  contemplating  prune  growing  should  inves- 
tigate the  new  varieties  propagated  by  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa.  Some  of  them  are  doubt- 
less just  the  right  kind  of  prune  to  grow.  The 
"  Sugar  Prune  "  is  one.  To  hold  our  own  it  will  be 
important,  in  fact  quite  necessary,  to  grow  larger 
fruit.  The  hand  process  of  thinning  is  too  slow  and 
too  expensive  to  be  'thought  of  with  the  present 
prices.  No  machine  has  as  yet  been  invented  to  do 
this  work.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  inventors 
to  furnish  a  prune-tbinning  machine. 

In  preparing  the  fruit  for  market,  the  pricking 
processes  have  been  so  generally  condemned  that 
they  are  almost  universally  abandoned.  The  lye-dip- 
ping mode  is  the  process  acceptable  to  the  packer. 
The  grower  will  benefit  himself  in  his  curing  opera- 
tions by  not  drying  the  fruit  entirely  in  the  sun, 
finishing  it  off,  as  it  were,  by  doubling  and  stacking 
and  letting  it  cure  out  in  the  shade;  in  that  way  the 
fruit  does  not  dry  too  hard. 

The  tree  is  troubled  with  red  spider.  My  remedy 
is  to  dust  sulphur  in  the  fork  and  on  the  ground 
about  the  butt  of  the  trees.  This  should  be  done  in 
May,  and  if  it  rains  it  must  be  done  over  again. 
The  labor  in  putting  on  sulphur  in  this  way  is  not 
expensive.  We  now  begin  to  be  troubled  with  the 
soft  brown  scale,  but  having  introduced  the  para- 
site, "  Comys  fusca,"  I  do  not  anticipate  much 
trouble.  This  scale  leaves  behind  him  on  the  trees  a 
large  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt,  and  it  is  very  likely 
we  shall  be  troubled  with  a  fungi.  I  should  advise  a 
spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  spring  just  before 
the  buds  open. 


Stock  for  the  English  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — Noticing  the  inquiry  of  "Sub- 
scriber "  from  Eden  Vale  in  your  last  week's  paper, 
and  your  answer  to  same,  prompts  me  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper  my  experience  and 
observations  in  regard  to  grafting  the  English  wal- 
nut on  the  native  black  walnut  root. 

Eight  years  ago  I  planted  a  row  of  black  walnuts 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  long  and  twelve  feet  apart.  The 
following  spring  I  grafted  each  alternate  tree  to 
English  walnuts  (French  varieties),  making  the 
union  just  below  the  earth  surface.  Most  of  the 
grafts,  which  were  cut  from  bearing  trees  in  John 
Bidwell's  Chico  orchard,  lived  and  made  a  very  vigor- 
ous growth  the  first  summer.  The  spring  following, 
however,  I  found  that  the  top  half  of  the  growth 
was  dead.  I  cut  this  off  and  the  trees  again  grew 
finely  through  the  following  summer;  but  again  when 
pruning  time  came,  I  found  the  upper  part  of  the 
limbs  mostly  all  dead,  and  in  some  trees  the  dead 
wood  reached  well  down  to  the  trunk.  I  first  at- 
tributed the  cause  to  frost,  but  afterward  found  the 
whole  trouble  was  caused  by  the  hot  fall  weather. 
The  limbs  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree  were  in 
all  cases  the  most  seriously  damaged,  and  on  some 
limbs  there  would  be  a  strip  of  live  wood  on  the 
north  side,  while  the  south  and  southwest  sides 
would  be  dead. 

Four  of  these  trees  are  in  a  garden  plot  where 
the  ground  has  been  cultivated  more  than  the  bal- 
ance and  the  trees  have  suffered  much  less  than 
those  which  received  ordinary  orchard  cultivation. 
Last  year  ten  of  these  trees  were  inclosed  in  a  pas- 
ture lot  and  received  no  cultivation,  and  now  not  one 
of  the  ten  is  alive  two  feet  above  the  ground. 

Top  Grafting. — The  alternate  black  walnuts  that 
were  not  grafted  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  will 
measure  from  5  to  9  inches  through  the  trunk  and 
stand  14  to  20  feet  high.  Two  years  ago  I  grafted 
four  of  the  black  walnuts,  putting  the  English  wal- 
nut scions  in  about  8  feet  above  the  ground,  or  at 
the  point  where  the  limbs  branch  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  They  have  made  an  excellent  growth; 
and  although  two  of  them  are  in  the  pasture  lot 
where  the  land  was  not  cultivated,  and  where  the 
trees  as  first  grafted  all  died  last  year,  no  signs  of 
dead  wood  or  limbs  can  be  found  and  I  have  more 
growth  of  English  walnut  stock  on  these  two-year- 
old  grafts  than  I  have  on  the  first  grafts,  now  eight 
years  old. 

The  English  Walnut  in  the  Valley. — While  experi- 
menting with  the  above  trees,  I  have  noted  the 
nature  and  growth  of  the  English  walnut  tree  in 
Colusa,  Butte,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  Solano, 
San  Joaquin,  Contra  Costa  and  several  other  coun- 
ties, and  I  find  that  all  English  walnut  trees  (whether 
grafted  on  native  black  walnut  stock  or  not),  where 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  of  English  walnut  stock, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  fall  heat  and  that  where 
the  tree  trunk  is  of  the  native  black  walnut  the  En- 
glish walnut  growth  thereon  is  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  as  the  tops  of  the  native  tree.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  and  I  speak  only  from  observations 
made  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 


In  towns  where  the  trees  are  shaded  and  receive 
more  or  less  irrigation  all  summer  and  fall,  or  along 
irrigating  ditches  where  they  are  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  all  season,  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  sun-burning. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  black  walnut  is  an  excel- 
lent root  for  the  English  walnut,  but  I  would  advise 
any  one  wishing  to  raise  English  walnuts  in  the  Sac- 
ramento or  San  Joaquin  valleys  to  let  the  black  wal- 
nut stock  reach  clear  up  to  the  limbs.  Plant  black 
walnuts,  and,  when  four  or  five  years  old,  graft  in 
the  limbs  where  they  branch  from  the  main  trunk. 
You  will  get  a  healthy  bearing  tree  sooner  than  any 
other  way.  Walter  G.  Read. 

Colusa,  Cal. 


Pruning  Deciduous  Trees. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  president  Southern  California 
Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange,  has  issued  a  circular 
urging  upon  all  growers  in  the  organization  the  im- 
portance of  pruning  deciduous  fruit  trees  thoroughly. 
There  is  an  especial  need  of  it  this  year,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  a  possibility  of  a  too  scanty  rainfall. 
If  severely  thinned  out  and  pruned  back,  the  trees 
will  endure  drouth  conditions  very  much  better,  and, 
unless  there  is  an  utter  failure  of  moisture,  they  will 
give  a  crop  of  marketable  fruit,  while  if  too  little 
pruning  is  done,  the  crop  will  be  one  of  too  small  size 
for  market  and  yet  will  exhaust  the  energy  of  the 
trees. 

The  Outlook. — The  present  severely  cold  weather 
has  killed  a  large  proportion  of  the  peach  orchards 
East,  and  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  by  our 
orchardists  to  save  their  trees  and  keep  them  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  mil- 
lions of  Eastern  people  entirely  without  fruit. 

There  is  yet  abundant  time  for  seasonable  rains, 
sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  they  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, but  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  put 
orchards  in  the  best  condition  to  endure  another  sea- 
son of  scanty  rainfall. 

If  water  in  abundance  can  be  put  on  apricot  and 
peach  orchards  between  now  and  May  1st  good  crops 
can  be  grown,  even  should  no  more  rain  fall,  provid- 
ing cultivation  is  thorough  and  no  weeds  are  allowed 
to  grow. 

With  such  rains  as  usually  come  in  March 
and  April,  good  management  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure good  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  prospect  for  en- 
larging the  organization  and  of  securing  the  organi- 
zation of  other  important  fruit  associations  is  so  good 
that  the  prices  are  sure  to  be  excellent. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Sugar  From  Beet  and  Cane. 


To  the  Editor: — Why  is  it  that  nearly  everybody 
in  the  United  States  labors  under  the  impression 
that  cane  sugar  is  sweeter  than  beet  ?  The  expla- 
nation is  very  simple,  but  the  conception  is  one  of 
the  hardest  to  get  out  of  the  heads  of  most  people 
that  there  is.  Whenever  a  housekeeper  gets  a  lot 
of  bad  sugar,  bad  in  any  way,  she  sends  it  back  to 
her  grocer  with  a  complaint,  insisting  on  an  ex- 
change. The  grocer  says,  "Yes,  yes;  no  wonder 
that  sugar  is  bad.  I  made  a  mistake  and  gave  you 
beet  instead  of  cane  sugar.  Here  is  some  cane 
sugar."  And  he  will  turn  around  and  from  the  same 
barrel  or  sack,  very  likely,  refill  the  bag.  The  house- 
keeper will  go  home  with  it  and,  being  too  tired  that 
morning  to  go  on  with  her  work,  will  rest  a  day  or 
so  and  then  start  in  to  do  the  same  work.  This  time 
she  succeeds  ;  the  other  time  she  was  rattled.  Now 
she  has  had  time  to  cool  off,  and  because  she  suc- 
ceeds she  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  time  she  had  used  cane  sugar,  and  not  "that 
awful  beet  sugar."  She  does  not  seem  to  realize  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  world  is  beet 
sugar ;  that  of  the  world's  total  production  to-day 
over  4,500,000  tons  are  beet  and  about  2,500,000  are 
cane,  so  that  the  chances  are  about  five  out  of  eight 
that  the  ordinary  person  in  the  world  is  eating  beet 
sugar,  and  not  cane. 

The  Analogy. — There  is  some  foundation  for  this 
prejudice.  It  is  just  like  gold  mines,  in  one  of  which 
the  gold  exists  in  pure  metallic  form  and  has  only  to 
be  picked  out  from  between  the  quartz  and  melted 
to  make  a  pure  nugget.  That  corresponds  to  cane 
sugar  because  the  sugar  cane  is  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces a  juice  very  rich  in  pure  sugar.  The  sugar 
beet,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  gold  mine  which  is 
made  up  of  not  the  pure  gold,  but  some  of  the  chem- 
ical combinations  of  it,  say  the  sulphides.  In  order 
to  get  the  pure  gold  out  of  the  impure  elements 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  long,  tedious 
process  be  gone  through  but  in  the  end  the  same 
quality  of  good  results  as  has  resulted  from  the  mine 
first  mentioned,  and  any  of  the  readers  of  this  would 
as  wi  lingly  accept  a  $20  piece  coined  from  the  latter 
as  from  the  former. 

Two  Sugars  Identical.— The  sugar  cane  contains 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  sugar  as  the  sugar  beet, 
only  in  the  latter  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  im- 
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pure  stuffs,  and  it  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process  to 
get  them  out ;  but  when  they  are  once  out  the  result 
is  the  same  in  composition,  color,  texture  and  every 
other  respect  as  the  higher  grade  of  refined  cane 
sugar.  In  fact,  they  are  the  same,  only  they  hap- 
pen to  come  from  two  different  "mines."  They  are 
used  interchangeably  by  chemists  in  laboratories, 
and  commercially,  when  refined  to  the  same  degree, 
bring  the  same  price.  The  reason  the  prejudice 
arose  is  that  cane  sugar  originally  coming  from  the 
sugar  cane  was  easy  to  make,  and  hence  has  been  on 
the  market  for  a  great  many  years  in  its  pure  white 
form.  Beet  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  is  hard  to  make, 
or,  rather,  was  bard  to  make,  and  for  a  great  many 
years  experiment  after  experiment  was  made,  with 
the  poor  result  of  turning  out  a  very  poor,  nasty- 
tasting  sugar.  In  earlier  days  some  of  that  was 
sold  and  known  as  beet  sugar,  and  hence  the  preju- 
dice of  those  days  was  legitimate.  Now,  however, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  past,  during  which  people 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  building  magnificent 
beet  sugar  factories,  the  beet  sugar  turned  out  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  highest  grade  of  fine  cane 
sugar.  The  housekeeper  of  to-day,  the  housekeeper 
of  San  Francisco  and  all  over  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, has  it  on  her  table  unknowingly,  and  she  uses  it 
for  all  purposes  and  she  cannot  tell  the  difference, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  can  the  most  expert  sugar 
manufacturers  tell  the  difference.  It  will  preserve 
fruit  just  as  well,  it  will  not  blacken  tea  nor  give  any 
other  indication  of  being  anything  than  pure  refined 
cane  sugar.  For  that  matter,  as  claimed  above,  it 
is  pure  "  refined  cane  sugar." 

In  Europe. — In  traveling  in  Europe  you  meet  very 
little  else  but  beet  sugar,  and  you  never  know  the 
difference.  Germany,  which  produces  much  more 
beet  sugar  than  she  herself  can  use,  exports  to  this 
country  about  140,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar,  and 
that  goes  into  the  channels  of  trade  here  ultimately, 
and  the  purchaser  never  knows  he  is  eating  beet 
sugar  ;  and  it  serves  him  all  the  purposes  of  cane 
sugar.  The  fruit  canners  of  this  State — which  State, 
it  is  well  known,  turns  out  the  finest  grade  of  canned 
fruit  in  the  world — all  use  "cane  sugar"  to  preserve 
their  fruit,  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  a  sugar 
beet.  Some  know  they  are  so  doing,  others  do  not, 
and  both  of  them  are  having  equal  success.  "  Cane 
sugar "  from  the  beet  is  used  on  the  tables  of  the 
best  hotels,  in  the  homes  of  the  most  particular 
people,  and  everywhere,  in  fact,  without  being 
known  ;  and  the  most  expert  fruit  canner,  grocery 
man  or  chemist,  if  handed  two  samples  apiece  of  the 
"cane  sugar"  extracted  from  the  beet  and  "  cane 
sugar  "  extracted  from  the  cane,  could  not  tell  the 
difference. 

In  California. — A  great  deal  of  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  California  leaves 
the  factory  before  it  quite  finishes  with  the  refining 
process,  and  is  shipped  to  the  refinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  is  mixed  in  with  the  cane  sugar  indis- 
criminately and  put  on  the  market  the  same  as  any 
other  sugar.  This  is  done  not  to  mask  the  sugar 
from  the  beet  by  the  sugar  from  the  cane,  but  as  a 
matter  of  business.  The  parties  who  own  the  re- 
finery here  are  most  largely  interested  in  some  of 
the  nearby  beet  sugar  refineries,  and  it  is  cheaper 
for  them  to  ship  the  sugar  to  San  Francisco  and 
have  it  refined  all  at  once  than  to  stop  to  do  it  in 
their  beet  sugar  refinery. 

The  oldest  beet  sugar  refinery  in  the  United  States 
is  within  thirty  miles  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  fac- 
tory extracts  the  cane  sugar  from  the  beet  and  com- 
pletes the  process,  viz.,  turns  out  refined  sugar, 
which  goes  into  the  markets  of  the  West  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  refined  cane  sugar  from  the  large  re- 
finery in  San  Francisco.  This  reminds  us  of  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  only  the  other  day  with  refer- 
ence to  this  popular  prejudice  :  One  of  the  factories 
on  the  Pacific  coast  makes  no  sugar  but  refined 
white  sugar,  the  ordinary  granulated  of  the  tea 
table,  and  yet  only  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  the 
writer  went  into  a  large  store  and  bought  some  cube 
— that  is,  the  refined  white  sugar  which  has  been 
pressed  into  little  square  blocks  before  being  dried. 
It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven  and  comes  out  white  sugar 
of  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  dry  granu- 
lated, only  being  in  a  different  form.  She  bought  some 
of  this  sugar  and,  on  taking  it  home,  found  it  would 
not  work  well.  On  taking  it  back  to  the  grocer  he 
told  her  he  was  sorry  he  gave  her  that,  as  it  was 
beet  sugar  from  such  and  such  a  factory  here,  and 
he  would  exchange  it  for  her,  which  he  did.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  factory  that  he  named  does  not 
and  never  did  make  any  cube  sugar.  So  much  for 
the  story  of  the  average  grocer.  It  is  much  easier 
to  hit  a  dog  which  be  thinks  is  down  than  it  is  to 
give  a  true  explanation,  viz.,  that  he  has  received  a 
poor  lot  of  sugar — because  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
any  factory,  and  the  great  cane  refinery  in  this  city 
itself  once  in  awhile  makes  a  mistake  and  turns  out 
sugar  much  poorer  than  anything  that  is  turned  out 
to-day  in  any  of  the  white  sugar  beet  factories.  The 
beet  people  are  more  particular,  because  they  know 
that  this  prejudice  exists,  although  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Hence  they  are  very  careful  not  to  turn 
out  a  bad  lot.  They  are  working  on  a  smaller  scale, 
too,  and  hence  are  not  so  liable  to  make  a  mistake. 
The  writer  recalls  an  instance  one  year  when  a  whole 
carload  of  sugar  was  sent  out  from  a  cane  sugar  re- 
's 


finery  which  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  the  seller 
made  a  much  lower  price  on  it  to  induce  the  buyer  to 
keep  it  and  work  it  off  in  some  way. 

Beet  sugar,  as  said  above,  is  used  largely  in  Ger- 
many for  practically  every  purpose,  and  Germany  is 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  jams  and  preserves, 
and  in  these  preserves,  etc.,  cane  sugar  from  the 
beet  is  used. 

To  summarize  :  Cane  sugar  is  the  common  term 
in  science  for  all  sugar  of  a  similar  composition,  and 
this  sugar  is  found  in  great  numbers  of  plants.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  mention  them,  but  cane  sugar 
is  found  in  the  sugar  beet  and  in  the  sugar  cane. 
Nowadays,  that  the  processes  of  extracting  from 
both  plants  are  perfected,  the  sugar  produced  from 
either  is  cane  sugar,  and  absolutely  indistinguishable. 

Paul  Reyd. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Projects  at  Washington. 

The  general  Government  is  being  waked  up  on  ir- 
rigation matters  this  winter  as  never  before.  Sena- 
tor Carter  of  Montana  has  introduced  in  the  Senate 
an  amendment  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  ap- 
propriating generally  $5,000,000  for  building  storage 
reservoirs  in  all  the  semi-arid  and  arid-land  States 
and  Territories,  and  providing  that  the  waters 
stored  may  be  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  gave  a  full 
hearing  to  those  who  are  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  policy,  and  Senator  Carter  of  Montana,  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming  and  George  H.  Maxwell  of 
California  representing  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, spoke  in  advocacy  of  it. 

Not  a  Local  Problem.  —  Senator  Carter  showed 
strongly  that  the  problem  was  not  a  local  one;  that 
the  Government  was  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
levee  against  the  floods  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi, but  notwithstanding  these  vast  expenditures 
every  few  years  a  great  flood  would  break  over  these 
levees  and  destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

Let  these  flood  waters,"  said  the  Senator,  "  be 
stored  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Platte, 
and  the  Arkansas  rivers  and  the  other  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  in- 
terior basins  which  nature  seems  to  have  created  so 
that  man  could,  by  building  great  dams,  transform 
them  into  inland  lakes,  and  reservoirs  of  vast  extent 
and  capacity,  and  then  the  waters  will  not  only  be 
held  back  and  prevented  from  going  down  in  freshets 
to  overflow  and  destroy  the  fertile  country  far  be- 
low, but  tbey  can  be  drawn  out  into  the  irrigating 
canals  in  the  dry  season  when  needed  for  irrigation, 
and  will  reclaim  an  immense  arid  territory,  which 
will  be  thus  made  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  Then  prosperous  communities  will  grow 
up  in  a  multitude  of  places  where  is  now  a  wilder- 
ness and  must  ever  remain  so  unless  these  wasted 
waters  can  be  saved  in  this  way.  They  can  be  saved 
in  no  other  way." 

Senator  Warren's  Amendment.  —  Senator  Warren 
also  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  providing  for  a  specific  appropriation 
to  build  the  Piney  system  of  reservoirs  in  Wyoming, 
and  the  great  South  Platte  reservoir  in  Colorado, 
in  accordance  with  the  surveys  and  estimates  of  the 
Chittenden  report,  and  he  showed  the  committee  by 
references  to  this  report  the  wonderful  advantages 
and  benefits  which  would  result  from  their  construc- 
tion, over  a  wide  area  of  territory,  and  how  cheaply 
they  could  be  built  compared  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  water  they  would  contain. 

"I  want  to  say,  however,"  said  Senator  Warren, 
"  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  of 
this  policy  extending  it  over  the  whole  west,  as 
urged  by  Senator  Carter.  I  have  referred  to  these 
reservoirs  surveyed  by  Colonel  Chittenden,  because 
we  have  the  surveys  and  photographs  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  specific  advantages  to  arise  from  their 
construction  right  here  before  us  in  this  report. 
There  are  reservoir  sites  in  every  Western  State 
where  just  as  beneficial  results  could  be  obtained,  and 
if  the  marvelous  advantages  which  will  accrue  from 
the  adoption  of  this  policy  are  to  be  fully  realized, 
the  work  must  be  extended  over  the  whole  West. 
"And  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  done.  A 
national  policy  of  internal  improvements  should  be 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  all  the  States 
should  participate  in  its  benefits.  Until  now  it  has 
been  a  sectional  policy.  The  great  interior  West 
has  never  had  its  fair  share  of  moneys  disbursed  for 
this  purpose." 

Mr.  Maxwell's  Points. — George  H.  Maxwell  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  behalf  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
also  urged  the  adoption  of  this  national  policy,  which 
he  said  was  advocated  by  the  seventh  annual  session 
of  the  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  Cheyenne  last 
September. 

Great  Annual  Floods. — Mr.  Maxwell  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  June  rise  of  the  Missouri  is 
as  certain  as  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
great  Missouri  river  flood  of  1881,  the  Government 
report  of  Captain  Chittenden  shows  that  the  storage 
needed  to  have  lowered  this  flood  to  a  safe  level  was 


a  total  reservoir  capacity  of  56  square  miles  in  aret. 
and  31  feet  deep.  The  reservoirs  surveyed  by  Cap- 
tain Chittenden,  he  stated  would  give  a  total  capac- 
ity of  47  square  miles  in  area  and  31  feet  deep,  and 
would  only  cost  in  all  $2,500,000.  One  great  flood 
might  do  that  much  damage.  Farther  down  the 
Missouri,  at  St.  Charles,  it  would  have  required  a 
reservoir  capacity  of  147  square  miles  to  keep  the 
river  down  to  a  safe  stage.  This  was  only  three  times 
the  capacity  of  the  Chittenden  reservoirs. 

Water  for  Navigation. — Another  point  made  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
used  first  for  irrigation  would,  after  serving  that 
use,  come  back  into  the  streams  as  return  seepage, 
so  that  the  water  would  be  used  for  irrigation  first, 
and  then  by  a  natural  process  of  infiltration  would 
return  to  the  streams  and  raise  the  water  in  the 
rivers  for  navigation  at  the  low-water  season. 

This  was  a  condition  which  the  experience  of 
irrigated  countries  had  everywhere  demonstrated  to 
result  from  the  irrigation  of  large  areas  of  land.  An 
interval  of  several  years  might  be  required  after  the 
adoption  of  the  system  for  the  water  to  find  its  way 
by  infiltration  from  the  higher  levels  to  the  lower 
levels  where  it  would  come  out  into  the  stream,  but 
after  this  period  the  whole  country  lying  between 
the  canals  and  the  streams  below  would  become  in 
reality  a  great  natural  reservoir  or  sponge  whose 
water  would  come  gradually  into  the  streams  below 
in  the  very  season  when  most  needed  for  navigation. 
Mr.  Maxwell  gave  some  very  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  results  of  this  continually  returning  seepage 
on  the  Santa  Ana  and  San  Gabriel  rivers  in  southern 
California. 

Recognize  the  West. — In  conclusion,  Mr.  Maxwell 
said:  "  The  vast  sums  of  money  spent  for  leveeing 
against  floods  and  dredging  against  low  water  serve 
but  a  single  purpose.  Money  spent  for  storage 
reservoirs  would,  first,  prevent  floods;  second,  pro- 
vide water  for  irrigation;  and,  third,  raise  the  water 
in  the  rivers  in  low- water  season  for  navigation. 
Why  should  it  not  be  done  ?  Why  should  not  the 
arid  West  have  its  share  of  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  annually  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
internal  improvements  ?  What  reason  is  there  why 
the  West  should  continue  contributing  to  build  in- 
ternal improvements  for  the  East  and  the  South, 
unless  the  West  is  given  an  equitable  proportion  of 
all  moneys  expended  for  such  purposes  ?  The  broad 
problem  whether  arid  America  shall  remain  a  desert 
forever  or  be  reclaimed  and  filled  with  happy  and 
prosperous  homes  is  not  a  sectional  question.  It  is 
of  as  much  importance  to  the  East  as  to  the  West. 
Every  new  home  in  the  West  would  make  an  in- 
creased market  for  the  Eastern  manufacturers  and 
the  farmers  would  feed  the  workers  in  the  Eastern 
factories." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Vertigo  in  the  Horse. 


To  the  Editor:— I  write  to  obtain  the  views  of  your  vet- 
erinary regarding  the  treatment  of  a  horse  that  has  staggers. 
I  have  a  well-bred  saddle  horse  (gelding),  seven  years  old. 
All  he  gets  to  eat  is  hay.  His  coat  is  glossy ;  he  has  great  life 
and  seems  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  but  at  times  he  will  com- 
mence to  stagger,  and  several  times  he  has  gone  over.  The 
spells  will  only  last  for  a  few  seconds.  When  he  gets  up  after 
a  fall  he  will  snort  and  jump  around  as  though  you  had  hit 
him  a  cut  with  the  whip.  He  has  had  these  spells  for  over  a 
year.  He  will  go  for  two  or  three  months  without  any,  and 
then  he  will  have  them  quite  often.  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  he  is  saddled  or  not.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
cause  of  and  cure  for  the  disease.— J.  N.,  Portola. 

Vertigo  is  quite  frequent  in  the  horse,  rare  in  the 
cow,  dog,  pig  and  sheep.  As  a  general  rule  it  affects 
full-blooded  adult  horses,  those  that  are  well  fed  and 
perform  but  little  hard  work,  and  especially  fine  ani- 
mals, which  spend  the  greater  time  of  the  day  in  the 
stable.  It  is  hardly  ever  observed  in  horses  while  at 
rest,  and  is  especially  recognizable  at  spring  time  dur- 
ing shedding.  Give  a  good  purgative.  Give  as  little 
to  eat  as  possible  before  work,  and  give  the  follow- 
ing powders  :  Soda  bicarbonate,  10  ozs.  ;  powdered 
animal  charcoal,  2  ozs.  ;  powdered  nux  vomica,  li 
ozs.  Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  and  give 
one  daily  in  the  morning  feed  ;  moisten  the  hay  at 
night,  and  give  a  handful  of  oilcake  in  each  feed. 

Bloody  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  two  cows  who  are  giving  bloody 
milk  that  have  never  done  so  before.  I  have  had  to  feed  their 
milk  to  the  pigs  for  about  four  days.  What  is  the  cause  of 
cows  giving  bloody  milk,  and  can  they  be  cured  9  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  learn  of  a  remedy,  as  it  is  too  bad  to  throw 
away  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  milk  a  day.— Mrs.  E.  J.  Squires, 
Redwood  City. 

Bloody  milk  is  due  to  wounds  and  bruises  or  in- 
juries not  showing  externally.  The  milk  should  be 
removed  by  a  milk  tube  and  not  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Injections  of  one-third  peroxide  hydrogen  and  two- 
thirds  warm  water  will  cause  a  speedy  resolution. 
Cover  the  outside  of  the  affected  gland  with  a  mix- 
ture of  albumen  (white  of  egg)  and  powdered  alum, 
and  give  internally  the  following : 

Black  sulphuret  antimony,  10  ounces ;  sulphur, 
5  ounces  ;  powdered  fennel  seed,  powdered  caraway 
seed,  powdered  juniper  berries,  each  15  ounces ; 
chloride  soda,  10  ounces.  Mix  ;  a  tablespoonful  at 
each  meal.  Dk.  E.  J.  Creelt. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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FORESTRY. 


Effect  of  Grazing  Upon  Water 
Sheds. 


By  J.  J.  Doyle,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Porterville. 

The  forests  and  their  preservation  is 
a  very  important  subject,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  to 
the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  pre- 
sume it  has  received  as  little  attention 
and  thought  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  though  it  were  a  subject  of  no 
importance  whatever.  It  is  not  but 
what  the  people  of  this  great  country 
are  capable  of  a  full  appreciation  of  it ; 
but  the  great  trouble  with  these  people 
is  like  unto  the  man  with  unbounded 
resources,  or  unlimited  credit,  who 
never  feels  the  want  of  either  until  they 
are  both  gone;  so  it  will  be  with  us, 
with  our  forests — the  protectors  of  our 
watersheds— we  will  never  feel  their 
want  nor  appreciate  their  value  until 
our  forests  all  gone  and  our  water  sup- 
ply is  destroyed,  unless  we  shall  have  a 
few  more  years  like  1898. 

The  Tulare  Reserve.—  Not  feeling  equal 
to  the  task  of  treating  this  subject  in 
its  entirety,  I  shall  confine  this  paper 
to  a  few  thoughts  that  I  have  gathered 
from  experience  and  close  observation 
in  the  last  fourteen  years  in  the  Sier- 
ras, in  Tulare  county,  in  the  Sierra  for- 
est reserve.  This  forest  reserve  con- 
tains in  its  boundaries  Mt.  Whitney, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains  in  its  boundaries 
many  thousand  acres  of  very  fine  tim- 
ber— fir,  pine,  cedar  and  redwood.  This 
redwood,  which  extends  from  Calaveras 
on  the  north  to  Deer  creek  on  the  south, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and 
from  Humboldt  on  the  north  to  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  south,  on  the  coast,  is  the 
only  timber  of  the  kind  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  which  is  one  great  reason 
why  it  should  be  preserved  and  repro- 
duced. 

Observations  on  Two  Canyons.  — 
Another,  and  to  my  mind  the  greatest, 
reason  that  the  forest  should  be  pre- 
served is  that  the  tree  is  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  fountain.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  this  axiom,  made  so  by  per- 
sonal observation  upon  my  "ranch," 
in  the  Sierras,  about  thirty  miles  north- 
east of  Porterville.  I  have  upon  my 
ranch  two  canyons,  whose  waters 
empty  into  the  Middle  Tule  river, 
which  we  will  call  A  and  B.  Canyon  A 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
which  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
long,  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
whose  sides  are  rather  steep,  say,  about 
45°,  covered  with  a  very  dense  growth 
of  bushes  and  other  timber,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  leaves  and  debris 
on  an  average  of  about  6  inches.  There 
have  been  no  fires  in  this  canyon  since 
I  have  been  there  (fourteen  years).  The 
stock,  on  account  of  its  dense,  brushy 
condition,  seldom  ever  penetrate  it.  I 
have  never  as  yet  witnessed  as  much  as 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  emerging  from  the 
mouth  of  this  canyon  on  the  surface  at 
any  one  time.  I  have  never  failed  to 
find  both  large  and  small  springs 
emerging  from  its  banks  at  any  time  in 
the  season.  On  Sept.  25,  1898,  I  ex- 
amined the  banks  of  this  place,  and  I 
found  quite  an  abundance  of  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  this  branch  of 
the  Tule  river  was  much  lower  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it;  in  fact,  all  the  streams 
in  the  mountains  were  lower  last  year 
than  they  have  been  since  the  white 
man  became  acquainted  in  those  moun- 
tains. 

We  find  Canyon  B  on  the  north  side 
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of  Tule  river,  its  area  about  one  and 
half  miles  by  three  quarters  miles,  its 
sides  fully  as  steep  as  Canyon  A  ;  the 
underbrush  is  very  scattering  and  very 
little  other  timber,  it  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  having  been  run  over  by  sheep 
every  season  since,  but  little  leaves  and 
other  debris  to  hold  the  water  in  check, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  I  have  seen  it 
in  time  of  storm  a  very  turbulent, 
rough  stream,  and  T  dare  say  50  cubic 
feet  of  water  emerging  from  its  mouth. 
I  visited  this  canyon  on  the  25th  of  last 
September.  I  could  not  find  any  water 
emerging  from  its  banks,  I  could  not 
find  any  water  in  the  canyon  closer 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its 
mouth. 

Wider  Observation. — Of  course,  this  is 
only  one  case.  I  presume  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  cases  in  the  Sierra 
forest,  and  it  is  conclusive  to  my  mind 
that  if  we  expect  to  protect  our  water- 
sheds we  must  protect  our  forests. 
Pages  could  be  written  on  this  subject 
and  the  one-half  would  not  be  said.  Go 
with  us,  if  you  please,  ye  "old-timers," 
who  used  to  visit  these  mountains 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  you 
would  at  once  make  up  your  minds  that 
this  is  not  the  place  you  visited  then, 
and  you  will  be  compelled  to  remark  : 
"Oh,  how  changed  !  " 

Go  with  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  great 
waters  of  the  Kern  and  its  tributaries, 
whose  watersheds  comprise  about  1,- 
000,000  acres  in  Tulare  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, and  see  if  you  can  note  any  change 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  meadows — the 
reservoirs  that  nature  made — where  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  your  animals 
to  cross  them  on  account  of  their  boggy 
condition  at  that  time,  but  now  how  is 
it  ?  I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of 
those  meadows  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  I  found  some  of  them  so 
dry  that  they  would  have  burned  with 
a  flash  had  there  been  enough  left  to 
burn. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  has  ever  given  this 
subject  any  thought,  but  what  our  for- 
ests are  being  destroyed  more  and  more 
every  year,  which  means  that  our  water 
supply  is  growing  less,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  in  my  judgment,  a 
very  short  time,  when  the  people  of  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  valley  will  find  them- 
selves upon  the  desert  without  suf- 
ficient water  supply  to  protect  their 
fruits,  much  less  their  cereals,  unless 
the  destruction  of  our  watersheds  is 
stopped.  And  now  that  brings  me  up 
to  the  great  question  : 

What  are  the  Causes  of  This  Destruc- 
tion ? — In  my  judgment,  there  are  two 
causes  for  this  great  destruction.  One 
is  fire,  and  the  other,  and  the  greater, 
is  the  sheep  industry. 

The  question  of  fire  is  very  far  reach- 
ing and  the  causes  for  it  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  class.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  sheep  men  must  stand  a  very 
large  share  of  this  abuse,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  camper,  the  tourist  and 
the  curiosity  seeker  must  stand  their 
part.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these 
fires  have  not  been  started  with  any 
malicious  intent,  or  for  any  object  of 
gain  ;  particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  the  camper  and  the  tourist,  but 
some  of  the  sheep  men  only  a  few  years 
back  would  set  fire  to  their  ranges  as 
they  were  leaving  them,  so  that  they 
might  have  young,  tender  brush  feed 
the  following  season.  As  in  many 
other  cases,  it  is  simply  carelessness, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  object  or  the 
cause  of  this  distruction,  it  must  be 
stopped,  or  our  water  supply  will  be 
ruined. 

Standing  of  the  Grazing  Interest. — It 
has  been  argued  with  considerable  force 
that  the  sheep  industry  was  about  the 
only  industry  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin  that  was  really  worth  fos- 
tering or  protecting,  and  some  of  our 


merchants  and  newspapers,  judging 
from  the  way  they  act  in  the  matter, 
are  certainly  inclined  to  believe  it.  At 
one  time  I  was  inclined  to  take  some 
stock  in  the  proposition,  so  much  so 
that  I  interested  myself  in  making  an 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  was  so  much  sur- 
prised in  my  life  as  I  was  at  the  results 
of  my  investigation.  From  a  report  of 
the  National  Foresty  Committee  I  find 
the  following  :  "It  appears  that  there 
are  5,958,348  sheep  in  the  three  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 
producing  annually  about  16,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  net  weight,  worth  now 
in  Eastern  markets  about  $5,000,000. 
The  net  profit  from  this  industry  in 
these  States  must  therefore  be  small, 
and  its  commercial  importance  is  cer- 
tainly insignificant  relatively  to  the  in- 
jury it  inflicts  upon  the  country.  The 
Government  in  permitting  free  pastur- 
age on  the  public  domain  to  sheep  own- 
ers, clearly  commits  an  injustice  to 
persons  engaged  in  this  industry  in 
other  parts  of  this  country,  who  are 
obliged  to  own  or  hire  their  pasture." 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Tax  Col- 
lector, I  am  able  to  record  the  follow- 
ing :  For  the  years  1896,  1897  and  1898 
the  taxable  property  of  Tulare  county 
was  as  follows  :  Real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  $41,775,133;  sheep  and 
lambs,  $299,712.  By  a  little  figuring  I 
found  that  the  sheep  industry  paid  the 
enormous  proportion  of  about  seven- 
ten  tbs  of  \%  of  the  tax  of  Tulare  county 
in  the  years  above  mentioned.  To  the 
general  observer  this  would  appear  as 
a  very  small  tail  wagging  a  very  large 
dog.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  records,  that  this  great  sheep  in- 
dustry does  pay  less  than  \%  of  our 
taxes  ;  if  it  is  true  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  placed  it  upon  the  protective 
tariff  list;  if  it  is  true  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  continue  to  furnish  them 
pasturage  free  in  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past ;  if  it  is  true  that  they  are  very 
largely  responsible  for  the  destruction 
|  of  our  forests,  which  means  the  de- 
J  struction  of  our  water  supply  ;  then  I 
|  would  suggest  in  all  candor,  and  with 
due  respect  to  the  99%  industry,  that, 
as  a  financial  proposition  and  as  a 
proposition  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
i  ourselves  and  our  children,  to  the  sav- 
ing of  our  farms,  our  orchards,  our 
vineyards,  in  short,  all  that  we  hold 
dear,  that  if  we  expect  to  continue  to 
live  here,  we  had  better  purchase  this 
\%  industry  and  ship  it  to  another 
country,  and  thereby  save  our  homes. 

Our  representatives  in  Congress  have 
spoken  and  acted  upon  this  question  ; 
our  Government,  through  its  Interior 
Department,  is  actiug  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  there  are  already  men  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  this  subject ;  large 
reservations  have  been  made  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  protection  of  our 
forests;  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, through  the  different  clubs  and 
societies,  are  taking  an  interest  in  this 
matter ;  and  now  if  the  people  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  will  rise 
up  as  one  man  and  demand  it,  it  will  be 
done,  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  can  then  be  made  what 
nature  has  ever  intended — the  most 
productive  spot  on  earth. 


THE    SWINE  YARD. 


Alfalfa  and  Kaffir  Corn  for  Hogs. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  made  an  experiment  to 
test  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay  when  fed 
daily  to  fattening  hogs  that  were  being 
given  all  the  grain  they  would  eat. 
The  gain  greatly  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, and  if  further  experiments  show 
the  same  results  alfalfa  hay  will  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  rations  of  every 
well-fed  pig  fattened  in  Kansas  in  the 
winter. 

The  hogs  fed  in  this  experiment  were 


bought  of  farmers  and  averaged  in 
weight  125  pounds  each.  They  were 
placed  in  lots  of  ten  each,  in  large  pens, 
having  for  shelter  some  sheds  open  to 
the  south.  The  alfalfa  hay  used  was 
of  the  best  quality,  carefully  cured. 
Black-hulled  White  Kaffir  corn  was  the 
grain  used,  the  bogs  being  fed  all  that 
they  would  eat,  and  tbey  picked  out 
the  leaves  and  finer  stems,  rejecting 
the  coarser  stems.  One  lot  of  hogs 
was  fed  Kaffir  corn  meal  dry  and 
alfalfa  hay;  one  lot  whole  Kaffir  corn 
dry;  one  lot  Kaffir  corn  meal  dry;  and 
one  lot  Kaffir  corn  wet. 

The  experiment  began  on  Nov.  24 
and  lasted  nine  weeks.  By  that  time 
the  alfalfa-fed  hogs  became  well  fat- 
tened and  were  marketed.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  require  four  to 
five  weeks'  .additional  feeding,  with 
ordinary  winter  weather,  to  get  the 
hogs  that  were  fed  grain  alone  into 
good  marketable  condition.  The  re- 
cent continued  extreme  cold  weather 
will  make  the  time  required  consider- 
ably longer. 

The  gains  in  nine  weeks  from  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

limns  per  hoy 
in  poundt. 

K;ii!  i  com  meal  dry  anil  alfalfa  hay  90  9 

Kaffir  corn  whole  59  4 

Kaffir  corn  meal  fed  dry   52.4 

Kafrlr  corn  meal  fed  wet  63.3 

The  gain  from  feeding  alfalfa  hay 
with  Kaffir  corn  meal  fed  dry  over  the 
meal  alone  fed  dry  is  more  than  73%. 

The  gains  per  bushel  of  feed  were  as 
follows  : 

Pound*. 

Kaffir  corn  meal  dry  and  7,81  pounds 

alfalfa  hay  10.88 

Katfl r  corn  whole   8  66 

Kaffir  corn  meal  fed  dry   7  48 

Kaffir  corn  meal  fed  wet   8.09 

Ten  hogs  in  nine  weeks  were  fed  656 
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pounds  of  alfalfa  bay,  and,  as  shown 
above,  for  each  7.83  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  fed  with  the  dry  Kaffir  corn  meal 
the  hogs  gained  3.4  pounds  over  those 
having  dry  Kaffir  corn  meal  alone — a 
gain  of  868  pounds  of  pork  per  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay.  These  results  are  not  due 
to  the  feeding  value  of  the  alfalfa 
alone,  but  also  to  its  influence  in  aiding 
the  hogs  to  better  digest  the  Kaffir 
corn.  The  alfalfa  hay  also  gave  a  vari- 
ety to  the  ration,  making  it  more  appe- 
tizing and  inducing  the  hogs  to  eat 
more  grain.  The  ten  hogs  having 
grain  alone  ate  3885  pounds  of  dry  Kaf- 
fir corn  meal,  while  the  ten  hogs  hav- 
ing hay  and  grain  ate  4679  pounds  of 
the  Kaffir  corn  meal  and  656  pounds 
alfalfa  hay.  The  hay-fed  hogs  ate  more 
grain  and  gained  more  for  each  bushel 
eaten. 

In  a  former  experiment  at  the  col- 
lege pigs  were  pastured  through  the 
summer  on  alfalfa  with  a  light  feeding 
of  corn.  After  deducting  the  probable 
gain  from  the  corn,  the  gain  per  acre 
from  the  alfalfa  pasture  was  776  pounds 
of  pork. 

These  facts  indicate  that  to  produce 
pork  most  cheaply  the  farmer  must 
have  alfalfa  pasture  in  summer  and 
alfalfa  hay  in  winter. 
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Glenn. 

Mammoth  Mushrooms. —  Willows  Review: 
Glenn  county  has  for  years  been  noted  for  the 
natural  production  of  mushrooms.  The  goose 
lands,  or  lands  liberally  sprinkled  with  alka- 
line salts,  seems  to  produce  mushrooms  in 
abundance.  After  the  tirst  heavy  rains  of 
winter  these  fungi  can  be  gathered  after  each 
rain  until  March.  They  range  in  size  from  a 
dollar  to  a  small  saucer.  Thomas  Killebrew 
gathered  the  largest  and  most  perfect  mush- 
rooms seen  in  this  section.  He  found  a  clus- 
ter of  four,  all  about  the  same  size,  each  of 
which  measured  22  inches  in  circumference, 
weighed  2%  pounds  each,  circumference  of 
stem  7  inches,  and  thickness  of  body  2  inches. 
These  measurements  were  taken  after  the 
mushrooms  were  peeled. 

Fresno. 

Grain  Heading.—  Sanger  Herald,  Feb.  25: 
J.  A.  Rose  and  John  Shellenbarger  drove  over 
the  76  country  and  were  surprised  to  find  the 
grain  heading  out  and  looking  so  much  bet- 
ter than  around  home.  The  foothill  section 
south  of  Kings  river  has  been  favored  with 
more  rain  than  that  north  of  the  river,  which 
accounts  for  the  advanced  stage  of  growing 
grain.  Mr.  Rose  left  at  our  office  a  bunch  of 
barley  nearly  3  feet  high,  which  is  a  fair  aver- 
age sample  of  much  of  the  grain  in  the  76 
country. 

Late  Pruning.— Sanger  Herald,  Feb.  18:  It 
is  noticeable  that  many  owners  of  small  vine- 
yards in  this  vicinity  are  pruning  very  late 
this  season— in  fact  some  have  not  commenced 
to  prune  yet.  They  say  the  frosts  destroy  one 
or  more  eyes  on  almost  every  spur  after  early 
pruning.  '  Irrigation  tends  to  prevent  the  sap 
flowing  too  early,  and  many  vineyardists  along 
the  canals  are  taking  advantage  of  it  at  pres- 
ent. The  pruning  of  nearly  all  the  big  vine- 
yards between  here  and  Fresno  was  con- 
tracted to  Japs  or  Chinese.  We  have  heard  of 
several  experiments  with  early  and  late  prun- 
ing of  vines,  and  are  led  to  believe  that  bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained  by  pruning  between 
February  15th  and  March  15th  of  each  year, 
instead  of  earlier  in  the  season. 

Poultry  Industry.— Republican,  Feb.  14: 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Fresno  Poul- 
try &  Pet  Stock  Association  decided  to  hold  a 
third  annual  exhibition  in  this  city,  from  the 
19th  to  23rd  of  December  next.  This  show, 
like  the  former  ones,  will  be  free.  The  asso- 
ciation is  the  only  one  on  this  coast  that  has 
held  a  free  admission  show,  but  the  success  of 
the  two  past  shows  proved  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  give  a  successful  poultry  show, 
which  will  bring  the  industry  before  the 
people  in  a  proper  manner.  The  president, 
G.  H.  Glassford,  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  interest  shown  in  poultry,  as  is  manifest 
this  spring,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  people  visited  the  shows 
who  would  not  have  done  so  had  they  been 
charged  an  admission  to  see  the  beauties  that 
can  be  produced  with  the  same  care  and  feed 
of  the  ordinary  scrub,  when  thoroughbred 
stock  is  used  as  the  foundation.  The  demand 
for  eggs  for  setting  is  all  that  the  members 
can  furnish.  The  association  guarantees 
every  egg  sold  by  its  members.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  shows  have  been 
free,  the  directors  have  managed  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  without  extra  assessments 
on  members,  and  now  have  enough  coops  paid 
for  to  use  in  future  shows. 

Kings. 

Cannery  Improvements. — Hanford  Journal, 
Feb.  21 :  Many  improvements  are  being  made 
at  the  Fontana  cannery.  All  the  cooking  vats 
except  one  row  have  been  taken  out  and  are 
being  replaced  by  three  sets  of  cooking  ma- 
chines— two  machines  in  each  set.  The  ma- 
chines are  much  better  than  the  vats  and  are 
not  near  so  hard  on  the  workmen  as  standing 
over  a  vat  filled  with  boiling  water. 

Los  Angeles. 

Tree  Planting.— Downey  Mirror;   A  large 


number  of  apple  and  other  deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  being  planted  this  season  around 
Downey. 

Portable  Railroad  for  Hauling  Beets.— 
Herald  :  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  recently  spent 
some  time  in  France,  where  he  saw  a  portable 
railroad  used  in  getting  beets  from  the  fields 
to  the  factory.  A  section  is  laid  down  be- 
tween two  patches  of  beets  and  used  until  the 
beets  in  these  patches  are  all  picked.  It  is 
then  taken  up  and  moved  to  another  road  be- 
tween two  other  patches,  and  in  a  few  hours 
it  is  all  ready  to  run  again.  By  the  time  the 
beet  pickers  are  ready  with  plenty  of  beets 
from  the  rows  most  remote  from  the  line  of 
the  road,  the  track  is  relaid  and  the  cars 
ready  for  loading. 

Squirrel  .Exterminator.—  Pomona  Times: 
Now  is  the  time  to  kill  squirrels.  The  best 
thing  to  do  it  with  is  gasoline.  Just  before 
commencing  to  kill  them,  one  should  go  all 
over  the  place  and  stop  up  every  hole  that  can 
be  found.  In  one  or  two  days  the  squirrels 
will  open  the  holes  which  they  use.  There 
will  have  to  be  two  men  to  do  the  killing,  one 
with  a  good  shovel  and  the  other  with  gaso- 
line and  a  small  tin  cup  tied  to  a  stick,  say 
about  2  feet  long.  When  a  big  den  is  found 
one  pint  of  gasoline  will  be  required  to  kill 
the  inmates.  Take  some  strips  of  rags  and 
dip  them  in  the  gasoline  before  pouring  any 
into  a  hole.  The  man  with  the  shovel  must 
dig  into  the  ground  and  get  as  large  a  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  as  he  can,  and  wait  till  the  other 
man  puts  some  oil  into  his  tin  cup  and  then 
take  a  strip  of  rag,  dip  the  end  into  the  oil, 
lay  this  piece  of  rag  on  a  lath  and  pour  the  oil 
out  of  the  cup  into  the  hole  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  can  light  the  strip  of  rag, 
touch  off  the  oil  in  the  hole.  Be  sure  and  keep 
one's  face  away  from  the  hole  when  the  oil  is 
fired,  and  have  the  man  with  the  shovel  cover 
the  hole  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  method 
altogether  beats  poison  and  is  cheaper,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  poisoning  animals.  One 
is  surprised  how  quickly  a  place  can  be 
cleared  off  by  this  means.— R.  G.  Parker, 
North  Pomona. 

Monterey. 

Beet  Planting.  —  Castroville  Enterprise, 
Feb.  24:  The  planting  of  beets  is  now  under 
full  headway— a  little  earlier  than  usual. 
Owing  to  the  large  acreare  now  being  sown, 
and  the  fact  that  the  sugar  mill  would  be  un- 
able to  handle  the  crop  should  it  all  come  in 
at  once,  the  seed  will  be  planted  at  intervals 
during  the  next  two  months. 

Spreckels  Company  Irrigating  System.— 
Salinas  Democrat,  Feb.  19:  The  Spreckels 
Company  turned  on  the  water  yesterday,  and 
has  an  immense  supply  of  water  to  draw  from. 
A  large  reservoir  has  been  built  on  the  bank 
of  the  Salinas  river,  back  of  the  factory,  into 
which  the  full  supply  of  water  from  the  river 
can  be  turned,  as  it  is  below  the  river  bed, 
and  the  large  sewer  from  the  factory  also 
empties  into  the  reservoir.  To  do  this  pump- 
ing irrigating  enterprise,  six  20-inch  centrifu- 
gal pumps  with  the  capacity  for  pumping  7000 
to  8000  gallons  per  minute  each  and  an  im- 
mense engine  will  be  used.  From  800  to  1000 
acres  can  be  irrigated  in  one  month  with  each 
pump,  the  works  to  run  twelve  hours  each 
day.  Ditches  have  been  run  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  fields  and  checking  and 
cross-checking  from  ditch  to  ditch  has  made  a 
complete  network  of  water  carriers  over  a 
large  acreage  of  land. 

Riverside. 

Cost  of  Water.— Redlands  Citrograph,  Feb. 
25:  The  Riverside  Water  Company  has 
placed  its  figures  for  the  irrigating  season  of 
1899  at  15  cents  an  inch. 

San  Benito. 

Squirrels  Disappearing.  —  Hollister  Ad- 
vance: Under  the  operation  of  the  bounty, 
aided  by  the  dry  season,  squirrels  have  almost 
disappeared.  Whether  they  have  starved  out 
or  left  the  country  temporarily  can  only  be 
ascertained  later  on.  A  tree  was  recently 
chopped  down  in  a  hollow  of  which  there  were 
twelve  skeletons  of  squirrels  that  had 
starved.  Supervisor  Fredson  is  in  favor  of 
raising  the  bounty  from  2  to  5  cents,  so  that 
the  pests  can  be  kept  away  from  the  fields. 

Orange. 

Cabbage  Crop.  —  Fullerton  Tribune:  The 
Earl  Fruit  Company  has  bought  the  cabbage 
output  of  the  Cabbage  Growers'  Association, 
which  will  control  about  fifty-five  carloads 
this  season.  The  crop  of  this  section  will  sell 
at  a  high  price  and  the  growers  will  receive 


more  money  for  the  product  this  year  than 
any  season  since  1895. 

Walnut  Prices.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  Feb. 24 : 
Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  the  Ful- 
lerton Walnut  Growers'  Association  received 
for  the  past  season's  crop.  No.  1  softshells 
netted  the  growers  about  6%  cents  a  pound 
and  grade  2  sold  for  4%  cents  net.  No.  1  hard- 
shells  netted  5%  cents  and  grade  2  brought 
3%  cents.  Papershells  No.  1  brought  5%  cents 
net  and  No.  2  netted  4%  cents. 

San  Bernardino. 

Deep  Plowing.— Redlands  Citrograph,  Feb. 
25:  Orchardists  have  been  plowing  three 
deep  furrows  between  tree  rows,  instead  of 
scratching  six  with  a  "marker,"  and  irrigat- 
ing at  a  much  greater  depth  than  usual,  thus 
making  a  reservoir  out  of  the  subsoil.  This  is 
the  proper  caper  in  dry  years. 

Larger  Acreage  in  Grain. — Times-Index: 
All  of  the  seeding  in  Yucaipe  valley  has  been 
or  will  be  completed  within  the  next  ten 
days.  Every  acre  of  tillable  soil  has  been 
seeded.  The  number  of  acres  of  barley  and 
wheat  last  year  did  not  exceed  9050  acres, 
while  there  are  over  10,000  acres  seeded  al- 
ready. 

Good  Prospects  for  Grain.— Sun,  Feb.  24: 
M.  F.  Cropley  is  back  from  a  drive  through 
the  Perris  and  Alessandro  country  and  says 
the  grain  never  looked  better  through  those 
valleys  than  it  does  just  now,  and  that,  if 
needed  rains  come  within  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  the  grain  crop  there  will  be  a  mag- 
nificent one.  From  other  grain-growing  sec- 
tions comes  the  same  report.  The  barley  acre- 
age is  very  large,  and  the  growth  of  the  crop 
to  date  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for. 

San  Joaqnln. 

Peat  Fires. — Dispatch  from  Stockton,  Feb. 
23:  Sparks  from  the  burning  pumping  plant 
belonging  to  Reclamation  District  No.  548,  at 
the  mouth  of  Island  Slough,  has  set  the  peat 
land  of  the  reclaimed  island  on  fire.  A  re- 
port from  Terminus  to-day  says  that  the 
ground  is  still  burning  in  patches  as  large  as 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  that  there  are  twenty 
or  thirty  spots  thus  burned.  It  was  said  that 
the  fire  in  the  ground  was  under  control  and 
would  be  extinguished  in  three  days.  In 
fighting  peat  fires  trenches  are  dug  around 
the  burning  spot  down  to  the  water.  When 
the  fire  reaches  the  trench  it  burns  out. 
There  are  so  many  spots  ablaze  now  at  Island 
Slough,  however,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  the 
trench  diggers  could  work  fast  enough  in  this 
way,  and  the  probability  is  the  flood  gate  in 
the  levee  will  be  opened  at  high  tide  to-mor- 
row to  assist  in  the  work  of  extinguishing 
the  flames.  Peat  makes  as  hot  a  fire  as  coal, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  subdue  it. 

Oranges  Condemned. — Stockton  Mail,  Feb. 
22:  Twenty-nine  boxes  of  oranges  affected 
with  black  oyster-shell  scale,  which  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  this  State  as  compared  with 
the  East,  were  condemned  by  Quarantine  In- 
spector Tucker. 

Inspector's  Report. — Mail,  Feb.  25:  Fruit 
Inspector  Tucker  reported  that  all  the  plum 
and  almond  trees  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  were  infected  with  red  spider;  some 
of  the  orchardists  were  spraying  successfully, 
however.  During  the  month  a  large  number 
of  young  fruit  trees  had  been  shipped  to  the 
county,  and  he  had  condemned  300  which  were 
affected  by  scale.  Out  of  3760  boxes  of  fruit 
received  during  the  last  month  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  condemn  but  thirty  of  lemons, 
fifteen  of  oranges  and  ten  of  apples — the 
smallest  number  he  had  condemned  since  be- 
ginning his  duties  as  inspector.  He  also  re- 
ported that  fruit  trees  throughout  this  dis- 
trict were  looking  well,  with  prospects  for  an 
immense  crop.  Inspector  I.  Phillippi,  local 
fruit  inspector  of  the  northern  district  of  the 
county,  reported  sixty-six  orchards  inspected 
by  him.  He  also  inspected  3726  trees  snipped 
from  outside  nurseries  and  found  them  free 
from  pests.  He  reports  the  fruit  prospects 
good,  except  as  to  old  apricot  trees.  The 
grain  prospects  he  reports  good,  the  grain  not 
yet  suffering  for  want  of  moisture. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Pumping  Plant  Completed. — Lompoc  Rec- 
ord: The  mammoth  pumping  plant  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  at  the  Santa  Maria  sugar  fac- 
tory is  completed.  It  forces  the  water  100  feet 
high  and  carries  it  half  a  mile  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  6000  acres  owned  by 
the  company,  and  which  these  works  are  cal- 
culated to  irrigate. 

Creamery  Business. — Lompoc  Journal,  Feb. 


25:  By  a  contract  consummated  this  w 
between  the  creamery  directors  and  a  L 
Angeles  firm,  the  latter  agrees  to  take  all  tu. 
butter  forwarded  to  them,  paying  therefor 
the  highest  San  Francisco  market  quotations 
on  the  day  of  shipment.  They  also  agree  to 
bear  the  expense  of  transportation.  The  but- 
ter furnished  this  firm  will  be  put  up  in  equal 
quantities  of  one  and  two-pound  packages. 
Santa  Clara. 
Irrigation  Enterprise  —Pacific  Tree  and 
Vine,  Feb.  18:  The  great  thought  with  many 
orchardists  just  now  is  to  get  a  well  and 
pumping  plant  to  insure  a  crop  and  save  their 
trees.  Correspondence  shows  a  widespread 
interest.  A  pit  is  dug  from  5x8  to  5x12  feet, 
the  last  rather  an  unusually  large  size.  This 
pit  it  is  aimed  to  put  down  to  the  level  to 
which  the  water  will  rise  when  the  well  is 
bored.  From  one  to  three  borings  are  made 
in  the  bottom  of  this  pit.  The  pits  vary  from 
20  to  120  feet  deep;  the  borings  from  40  to  200 
or  more  feet  farther;  the  size  of  the  bore  from 
7  to  10  inches.  The  amount  of  water  required 
for  successful  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  is 
from  300  to  1200  gallons  per  minute,  although 
much  good  work  was  done  last  year  in  a  small 
way  with  only  from  50  to  80  gallons  per  min- 
ute, using  a  small  pump  and  small  power. 
Shasta. 

Irrigation  Plant.— Anderson  News,  Feb. 
25:  The  Belle  Vue  Irrigation  Co.  has  been 
formed  to  pump  water  from  the  Sacramento 
river  for  irrigation.  The  following  directors 
were  appointed:  Jas.  F.  Bedford,  H.M.Al- 
exander, Henry  Abbott,  John  F.  Bedford  and 
C.  M.  Palmer.  As  soon  as  the  corporation  is 
perfected,  a  centrifugal  pump,  which  will  be 
run  by  steam,  will  be  put  in,  to  raise  water 
into  a  reservoir  to  be  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  from  there  distributed  by  means  of 
ditches  over  a  large  area  of  bottom  land. 
Work  will  commence  at  once  on  this  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  thought  that  inside  of  six 
weeks  water  will  be  flowing  through  the 
ditches. 

Sonoma. 

What  It  Costs  to  Spray.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican, Feb.  16:  As  I  have  just  finished 
spraying  my  fruit  trees  I  shall  undertake  to 
answer  a  question  that  has  often  been  asked: 
How  much  material  does  it  take  and  what 
does  it  cost  per  tree  to  do  the  work  ?  I  have 
kept  a  careful  account  of  all  material  used,  of 
spraying  outfit  and  labor,  and  find  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  result,  according  to  my  plan  and 
method  of  doing  the  work:  Cost  of  spraying 
outfit  complete,  $17.25;  seven  and  one-halt 
barrels  lime,  $12.37 ;  six  sacks  salt  (600  pounds), 
$2.25;  eleven  days  labor,  two  men,  $33.  Total 
expense,  $77.70.  The  above  material  when 
prepared  for  use  produced  forty-three  bar- 
rels of  sixty-three  gallons  per  barrel,  or  2709 
gallons.  My  orchard  contains  1592  trees 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  average 
size,  being  thoroughly  pruned  ;  hence  we  find 
the  cost  per  tree  to  be  4  88  cents  and  quan- 
tity of  material  to  be  1.7  gallons.— E.  H.  Light. 

Successful  Citrus  Pair. — Cloverdale  Re- 
veille, Feb.  25 :  After  five  days  of  unprece- 
dented attendance  and  interest  the  seventh 
annual  citrus  fair  closed  on  the22nd.  Wednes- 
day was  Sonoma  county  day,  and  the  pavilion 
was  crowded  all  day. 

WASHINGTON. 

Wheat  Killed  by  Frost.— Dispatch  from 
Tacoma,  Feb.  25:  Details  received  here  by 
letter  leave  no  doubt  that  great  damage  was 
done  by  last  week's  freeze-up  in  two  trans- 
mountain  wheat  districts.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  wheat,  perhaps  thousands,  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  Eureka  Flat  district,  Whitman 
county,  Wash.,  and  in  Pendleton  district, 
Umatilla  county,  Or.  State  Grain  Commis- 
sioner Reed  has  received  letters  from  both 
sections  stating  that  the  extreme  cold 
weather  killed  grain  just  as  It  was  commenc- 
ing to  grow  again  in  consequence  of  previous 
warm,  sunny  weather.  In  some  sections  there 
was  enough  snow  left  to  protect  wheat  from 
the  frost.  In  these  spots  spring  growth  had 
not  started,  so  there  was  less  danger  anyway. 
Both  districts  named  are  quite  low  and  they 
are  occasionally  damaged  by  frosts  when  no 
harm  is  done  in  higher  districts,  such  as  Pa- 
louse  and  Big  Bend.  It  was  hoped  last  week 
that  bright  weather  would  cause  grain  to 
sprout  up,  showing  that  the  frost  had  not 
penetrated  deep  enough  to  injure  roots.  This 
week's  closer  examination  proves  that  the 
roots  were  injured.  The  winter  wheat  crop 
will  be  lessened  by  several  million  bushels  in 
consequence. 


The  enormous  output  of  McCormick  Machines  defies  the  mental  grasp 
machines  we  manufacture  were  to  issue  from  the  gate  of  our  works,  (wi 
output  in  the  world)  the  spectator  would  see  all  throughout  the  work 
McCormick  Machine  emerging  at  full  gallop  every  40  seconds.    The  dem 
the  farmers  in  the  past  season  of  1898  was  for  189,760  McCormick  Machii 
This  continuing  tremendous  call  of  the  farmers  will  result  in  our  manufact 
uring  and  selling  still  larger  numbers  in  one  season  by  the  end  of  the 
century.   What  is  thecauseof  thisunheardof  demand?  Whatisthe 
reason  of  the  everlasting  popularity  of  McCormick  Machines? 
Why  are  we  forced  to  run  our  Works  by  night  and  by  day 
up  to  the  output  of  a  machine  every  40  seconds? 
The  cause  is  plain.    The  answer  is  simple.  It 
is  The  Building  of  the  Best  in  the  World. 
Almost  seventy  seasons  of  success  have 
elapsed  since  Cyrus   H.  McCormick 
invented  the  Reaper  in  1831.   In  all  that 
time  the  McCormick  has  been  The  Best 
Built  Machine  in  the  World.  The  McCormick 
Machines  for  1899  are  The  Best  in  the  World.  The 
McCormick  Right  Hand  Self-binding  Harvester; 
the  New  4  Mower  4  Yz  and  5  tt.  cut;  the  Big  4  Mower 
6ft.  and 7  ft. cut;  the  One  Horse  Mower,  3'A  and 
4  ft.  cut;  the  Folding  Daisy;  the  Corn  Harvester;  the 
Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredder  and  the  Hand 
and  Self-dump  Hav  Rakes  8  ft.,  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  are 
The  Best  in  the  World.    All  these  eight  machines  are 
McCormick  tnd  of  the  Century  machines;  built  with  a 
brilliance  of  invention  and  honor  in  construction  that  sets 
a  noble  standard  to  all  other  agricultural  machines  on  earth. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Sagebrush. 


The  purple  heather  blossoms  bright  on  Scot- 
land's bonny  hills, 

The  cowslip  and  the  primrose  fair  by  En- 
gland's murmuring  rills. 

When  the  trees  of  stern  New  England  show 
the  first  faint  tint  of  green, 

Close-hidden  near  their  gnarled  roots  the 
Mayflower  sweet  is  seen. 

In  the  South  the  grand  magnolia  perfumes  all 
the  balmy  air, 

The  daisy  in  the  dewy  grass  gems  Northern 
meadows  fair. 

But  in  our  widespread  Western  land  a  newer 
favorite  reigns, 

'Tis  the  sturdy,  pale  green  sagebrush  that 
decks  our  sunny  plains. 

It  needs  no  stately  forest  trees  to  hide  it 

from  the  blast, 
No  laughing  brooklet  mirrors  it  while  gently 

gliding  past; 
But  far  from  stream  and  forest  it  spreads  its 

leaves  of  green, 
Where  miles  on  miles,  o'er  rock  and  sand,  no 

other  plant  is  seen. 
Then,  again,  it  softly  fringes  the  fields  of 

growiDg  corn, 
Or  sheds  a  faint  sweet  fragrance  thro'  the 

golden  summer  morn; 
And  in  lowly  Western  graveyards  its  lonely 

watch  it  keeps, 
Where  far  from  home  and  kindred  the  wearied 

settler  sleeps. 

Around  its  feet  in  springtime  are  the  bright- 

hued  cactus  flowers. 
The  Yucca— desert  lily— then  high  above  it 

towers. 

The  ground  bird  builds  her  nest  'neath  its 
branches  low  and  wide, 

In  its  shade,  from  stealthy  coyotes,  the  timid 
rabbits  hide; 

But  when  in  bright,  fierce  sunshine  all  other 
verdure  dies, 

It  laughs  at  drought  and  sandstorm  'neath 
glowing  Western  skies. 

And  when  the  wind  of  autumn  over  plain  and 
prairie  sweeps, 

The  pale-green  tint  of  summer-time  the  sage- 
brush bravely  keeps. 

It  has  all  seasons  for  its  own.  On  the  far-off 

Western  plains 
The  wild  herd  feed  upon  it  when  nothing  else 

remains ; 

For  when  in  depths  of  winter  the  world  lies 

sere  and  dead, 
In  defiance  of  the  tempest  the  sagebrush  lifts 

its  head. 

Tho'  it  has  no  gorgeous  coloring  to  catch  the 

wand' ring  eye, 
Tho'  the  searcher  for  the  beautiful  might 

even  pass  it  by, 
Flourishing  in  storm  and  sunshine,  thro'  the 

land  we  love  the  best, 
Emblem  of  our  sturdy  people  is  the  sagebrush 

of  the  West. 

—Eleanor  K.  Howell. 


The  Misses  Ladford. 


The  Misses  Ladford  walked  across 
the  road  from  the  German  station  to 
the  small  hotel,  having  after  ten  min- 
utes of  pantomime  succeeded  in  gaining 
from  the  station  master  that  their  train 
from  Coblentz  had  lost  the  connection 
to  Luxembourg.  What  gave  additional 
annoyance  to  the  elder  Miss  Ladford 
(who  was  not  very  old,  but  only  thirty 
something)  was  that,  not  being  on  close 
and  friendly  terms  with  the  German 
language,  she  had  been  unable  to  in- 
form the  station  master  of  her  decided 
views  on  German  railways  generally, 
and  the  tardy  8:35  p.  it.  form  Coblentz 
in  particular.  Her  sister  (who  was 
twenty  nothing)  seemed  less  perturbed, 
being,  indeed,  a  young  woman  with 
sunshine  in  her  face,  and  one  upon 
whom  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  look. 

"And  now,"  complained  the  elder 
Miss  Ladford,  "I  suppose  we  shall 
have  more  unintelligible  argument  at 
this  ridiculous  hotel.  Not  a  soul  to 
speak  English  or  French,  and — " 

"We  shall  manage,"  said  her  young 
sister,  hopefully.  The  porter  earring 
their  luggage  pushed  open  the  door, 
and  they  stepped  into  a  big,  square 
room,  with  a  pewter-covered  bar  at 
the  side.    A  few  men  were  playing 

Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth' s  don't  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


with  grubby  cards  in  a  corner;  the  pro- 
prietor shuffled  forward  and  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  reluctantly. 

"Bah!"  cried  the  elder  Miss  Lad- 
ford. 

"That's  not  German,"  remarked  her 
young  sister  cheerfully.  "  Kellner, 
ein  zimmer." 

If  young  Miss  Ladford  bad  known 
the  German  for  hotel  proprietor  she 
would  not  have  called  him  a  waiter.  It 
was  unfortunate,  because  the  proprie- 
tor's brow  clouded  at  the  word  "  Kell- 
ner," and  he  appeared  to  be  instruct- 
ing the  porter  to  take  the  luggage  out- 
side. The  two  ladies  stared  at  each 
other  distressedly. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

"Mr.  Wallis  !  "  cried  the  young  sis- 
ter, delightedly. 

"Mr.  Wallis!"  remarked  Miss  Lad- 
frod,  distantly. 

In  a  few  words  the  young  man  ex- 
plained everything  to  the  offended  hotel 
proprietor,  in  a  few  more  words  he  in- 
formed the  ladies  that  he,  too,  had 
arrived  by  the  train  from  Berlin,  and 
that,  finding  the  last  train  for  Luxem- 
bourg had  gone,  he  had  said  a  few 
words — 

"I  am  glad  you  did  that,"  said  Miss 
Ladford. 

— And  had  come  straight  across  to 
the  hotel.  Mr.  Mark  Wallis  further 
mentioned  that  he  had  ordered  supper 
for  one;  while  the  ladies  were  up  stairs 
he  would  amend  the  order,  and  make 
it  supper  for  three.  A  stout,  apple- 
faced  maid  appeared,  and  prepared  to 
conduct  them  stolidly  up  the  broad, 
wooden  staircase  to  their  room. 

"  Mr.  Wallis  j  "  said  Miss  Ladford. 
"  We  quarrelled,  I'm  afraid,  at  Bai- 
reuth." 

"No,  no  !  "  replied  the  young  man, 
flushing.  "Don't  dignify  our  argu- 
ment to  that  extent.  It  was  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion."  He  glanced  at 
the  young  sister,  who  was  following 
the  apple-cheeked  maid. 

"  You  made  some  unkind  remarks  in 
your  journal  last  winter  about  my  play- 
ing, and  I  felt  bound  to  tell  you  that 
I  resented  those  criticisms.  We  had 
been  good  friends,  too." 

"  I  tried  to  be  fair,  Miss  Ladford. 
I  had  every  reason  not  to  be  unkind." 

"  Every  reason  ?  " 

"  Every  reason  !  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
held  out  her  hand. 

"Shall  we  forget  all  about  it,  Mr. 
Wallis  ?  " 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure," 
said  the  young  man,  earnestly.  And 
being  in  a  foreign  land,  where  courtly 
acts  can  be  done  without  creating 
derision,  he  lifted  her  gloved  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

Such  a  supper  party  that  night  in 
the  bareboarded  dining  room  of  the 
sleepy  little  hotel  at  Karthaus,  and 
such  determination  on  Mark  Wallis's 
part  to  propitate  Miss  Ladford;  so 
much  general  good  humor,  indeed,  that 
the  chromo  of  the  Emperor  William  on 
the  walls  stared  as  though  half  inclined 
to  assume  that  the  laughter  approached 
leze  majesty.  Even  the  apple-cheeked 
servant  became  infected  by  the  general 
gayety,  and  served  the  dishes  with 
positive  cheerfulness,  crowning  the 
evening,  when  supper  was  over  and 
Mark  Wallis  and  lighted  a  cigar  and 
had  said  good  night,  by  remarking  (as 
she  took  the  two  pairs  of  shoes  from 
the  tired  young  women  and  closed  their 
door)  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "Jar- 
ring Cross!"  And  disappeared  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  said  a  reassur- 
ing and  a  comforting  word  to  English 
women  in  a  strange  land. 

"He  improves  with  acquaintance," 
remarked  Miss  Ladford. 

"  Who,  dear  ?  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Wallis,  of  course." 

"Oh!" 

"I  disliked  him  extremely  when  I 
met  him  at  first." 

"  Because  of  that  notice  ?  " 

"That  was  the  principal  cause." 

"Musical  critics,"  said  the  young 
lady,  casually,  "have  a  hard  task  to 
perform." 

"And  some  of  them  hardly  perform 
it.  But  I'm  quite  sure  now,  dear,  that 
Mr.  Wallis  did  not  mean  to  be  unfair." 
Miss  Ladford  went  on  argumentatively, 
as  though  trying  to  persuade  her  young 


sister  to  abandon  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion in  the  debate.  "So  much  de- 
pends, Alice,  on  the  point  of  view  in 
these  matters.  Mark  Wallis,  being  so 
strong  a  Mozart  worshipper,  you  see, 
he  naturally  enough — " 

"  Is  Mr.  Wallis  going  by  our  train  in 
the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Miss  Ladford. 

"You  have  changed  your  opinion, 
dear,  about  him.  I'm  so  glad."  Alice 
Ladford  kissed  her  elder  sister  affec- 
tionately. 

"  A  woman  who  doesn't  change  her 
opinion,"  said  Miss  Ladford,  dogmat- 
ically, "  is  as  tiresome  as  one  who 
never  changes  her  hats.  I  don't  know 
which  is  worse." 

It  seemed  that  everybody  in  the  lit- 
tle hotel  awoke  early  the  following 
morning.  At  6:30  the  round-cheeked 
maid  came  up  with  coffee  and  rolls, 
and  these  they  had  near  to  the  open 
window  that  looked  on  the  square  in 
front  of  the  station.  Miss  Ladford,  in 
admirable  spirits,  and  enjoying  now 
the  whole  adventure,  saw  Mr.  Mark 
Wallis  below,  and  remarked  to  her 
young  sister  that  she  supposed  she  had 
better  go  down  in  order  to  make  sure 
about  the  Luxembourg  train.  Alice 
Ladford  cordially  seconded  this  reso- 
lution, and  said  that  she  for  her  part 
would  stay  upstairs  and  write. 

"  Train  doesn't  go  till  eight,"  said 
Mark  Wallis,  cheerfully.  "  There's 
nothing  to  see  at  Karthaus,  so  I 
thought  of  having  a  look  round." 

"I  am  tired  of  sight-seeing,"  re- 
marked Miss  Ladford.  "  This  will 
have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  May  I 
come  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to." 

"  Doesn't  matter  about  a  hat,  does 
it?   Nobody  knows  us." 

"  Nobody  knows  us  here,"  he  agreed, 
lightly.  "In  town  we  are,  of  course, 
important  people.  At  least,  you  are. 
Critics  don't  count." 

They  walked  down  the  principal  lane 
of  the  village.  The  sun  was  in  its 
pleasantly  decorous  mood,  less  obtru- 
sive than  it  had  been,  but  showing 
nevertheless  a  polite  attention.  Two 
stout  matrons  at  their  doorways  re- 
marked to  each  other  confidentially 
that  she  was  older  than  he,  and,  after 
some  haggling,  decided  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  five  years. 

"  Nearly  everything  happens  for  the 
best  in  this  world,"  said  Mark  Wallis. 
"  If  that  train  had  not  been  late  last 
night  it  would  have  been  long  perhaps 
before  I  had  a  chance  of  making  my 
peace  with  you." 

"I  cannot  permit,"  she  said,  quaintly, 
"  any  reference  to  a  former  discussion ." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  particularly 
want  to  be  on  good  terms  with  you, 
Miss  Ladford.  I  haven't  many  enemies 
and  I  do  not  want  to  think  of  you  as 
one  of  them." 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  quietly,  pulling 
a  blade  of  grass  as  they  walked  along, 
"  that  we  are  going  to  be  very  excel- 
lent friends." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  he  cried,  honestly. 
"  Indeed,  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  some- 
thing more."  She  did  not  look  at  him 
and  he  went  on.  "  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Ladford,  I  feel  very  much  the  want  of 
companionship  at  home.  I'm  almost 
twenty-eight,  but  already  I  am  begin- 
ning to  dread  the  possibility  of  journey- 
ing through  my  life  a  lonely  traveler. 
Twenty-eight  is  not  too  young  for  a 
man  to  marry,  is  it  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  and  put  her  hand 
for  a  moment  to  her  throat.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  swiftly  to  her  first 
and  last  proposal.    Dear,  dear,  what  a 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


long  time  ago  that  was  !  Nearly  ten 
years  ago,  she  feared;  she  remembered 
how  she  had  refused  the  offer  because 
she  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  say  "  yes  "  to  the  first.  And  since 
(Miss  Ladford  remembered  this  with  a 
little  sigh)  there  had  not  been  a  second. 

"What  I  mean  to  say  is,"  said  Mark 
Wallis  with  nervous  enthusiasm,  "  that 
the  time  comes  to  every  man  when  he 
meets  some  one  he  really  likes;  if  he 
misses  that  chance  it  is  quite  likely 
that  an  exactly  similar  opportunity 
may  never  occur  again.  And  although 
it  may  appear  very  sudden  to  you, 
Miss  Ladford,  it's  not  really  sudden, 
you  know." 

The  poor  blade  of  grass  was  getting 
terribly  maltreated.  For  a  self-pos- 
sessed person  Miss  Ladford  appeared 
singularly  tremulous;  she  found  that 
when  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
ground  the  neat  little  cottages  danced. 

"I  think — I  think  we  had  better  re- 
turn," she  said,  hesitatingly.  "We 
mustn't  miss  the  train,  and  we  ought 
not  to  keep  my  sister  waiting." 

"Oh!  Alice  won't  mind,"  he  said, 
cheerfully. 

"  She's  a  dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Lad- 
ford, endeavoring  to  regain  ber  self- 
possession.  "Although  she's  my  sis- 
ter, I  have  never  quarrelled  with  her." 

"She  can  keep  a  secret,  too." 

"  When  you  know  her  better,  Mr. 
Wallis,  you  will  find  that  she  is  quite 
unlike  me.  That  is  why  We  get  on  so 
well  together,  I  think.  I  don't  like  to 
think  that  I  shall  ever  have  to  say 
good-by  to  her." 

"It  wouldn't  be  quite  saying  good- 
by/'  urged  Mark  Wallis.  "  You  see,  a 
honeymoon — " 

"We  must  talk  about  it,"  she  inter- 
rupted, shyly,  "  when  we  meet  in 
town." 

"I  would  rather  know  now,"  he 
said. 

"Until  we  reach  Luxembourg,  then." 

"No,  no  !  "  he  said,  good  humoredly. 
He  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  on  his 
his  arm.  "I  must  know  now.  Your 
sister  will  be  anxious."  Her  hand 
trembled.  "  Point  of  fact,  Miss  Lad- 
ford, I  want  Alice  to  marry  me  as  soon 
as  we  get  back  to  town,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

The  way  seemed  very  long  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  the  sunshine  appeared 
strangely  blurred.  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Ladford,  like  a  sensible  woman,  said 
no  word  until  she  reached  the  Bahnhof, 
where  her  pretty  young  sister  was 
waiting.  Then  she  went  up  to  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"I — I  don't  mind,"  she  said,  un- 
steadily.—W.  Pett  Ridge. 


To  Make  Dairying  Pay 

Is  a  problem  that  is  easily 
solved  if  the  fanner  has 
good  cows  and  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator  to 
do  the  skimming.  The 
machine  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  six  months,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 
There  is  a  considerable 
saving  of  labor  in  its 
use  when  compared  with 
the  pan  system,  aside 
from  the  Ji  to  25  per 
cent  saving  of  butter 
fat.  Our  free  circulars, 
tell   all   about  it. 

BRANCHES:     P-   M  SHARPLES, 

Toledo,  O.       Omaha,  Neb.     West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Elgin,  111.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WANTFn  Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

rtii  i  cl»  subscriptions  for  the  best  60-cent 
woman's  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78-80  Walker  St..  N.  V. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  boors  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
aweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
,  circular.    E.kBAl'SEK  A  DUO.,  Milton,  fm. 
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BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.     Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
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Beauty  of  Good  Carriage. 


Stooped  shoulders  is  one  beauty  ill 
that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Any  girl 
with  real  brains  and  a  little  energy  and 
Will  power  can  make  herself  straight 
and  bestow  upon  herself  a  good  car- 
riage. It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  doing 
and  persevering.  Most  of  us  know 
remedies  for  our  small  failings,  but — 
alas  and  alack— how  many  of  us  apply 
them  persistently  until  a  cure  is 
brought  about  ?  Few,  indeed,  and 
more's  the  pity,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Times  Herald. 

When  starting  the  reform  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  chest  must  be 
held  upward  and  outward.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
shoulders  back  in  a  forced,  strained 
position,  and  so  make  little  crowfeet 
In  the  back  of  your  gown.  And  the 
benefits  of  holding  the  chest  thus  are 
more  thati  one— or  two,  either — for 
that  matter.  If  practiced  continually 
it  will  strenghten  the  lungs.  It  will 
also  develop  the  chest  and  neck  as  no 
masseure  of  miracle-working  fingers 
can  ever  hope  to.  Throw  open  the 
windows  each  morning,  and  in  loose 
dressing  gown  expand  the  lungs  to  the 
very  limit.  Continue  this  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  Walk  slowly  across  the 
floor  while  going  through  the  exercise, 
as  this  helps.  It  is  a  fact  that  these 
breathing  exercises,  if  continued  for  a 
year,  will  develop  the  chest  an  inch  or 
two,  and  when  development  once  be- 
gins, it  increases  faster  than  one  would 
imagine. 

Incorrect  positions  during  sleep  cause 
many  stooped  shoulders.  The  big,  fat, 
awful  pillow  of  our  grandmother's  day 
is  the  worst  kind  of  a  horror.  No  pil- 
low at  all  is  best,  and  after  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  sleeping  that  way 
it  will  be  found  much  more  restful  and 
altogether  comfortable.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  sleep  is  to  lie  face  downward, 
with  the  arms  straight  at  the  sides.  Of 
course,  I  am  fully  aware  that  most  wo- 
men sleep  curled  up  like  little  shrimps, 
but  then,  they  can  change  their  ways 
if  they  will  but  try. 

The  woman  with  straight,  good 
shoulders  never  carries  her  arms  heap- 
ed full  of  bundles,  for  that  draws  them 
forward  and  makes  them  droop.  In- 
stead, the  "  budgets  "  are  carried  with 
the  arms  down  at  the  sides.  Neither 
does  she  clutch  the  back  of  her  skirt  in 
that  bantamlike  fashion  practiced  by 
the  women  of  less  judgment.  The  back 
breadths  of  her  new  tailor-made  are 

f rasped  well  down  their  length  and 
eld  up  the  few  inches  that  are  really 
necessary  in  order  that  they  clear  the 
ground.  Hats  worn  deep  over  the  eyes 
are  not  desirable,  this  wise  woman  also 
knows,  for  however  tightly  they  are 
pinned  to  one's  back  hair,  they  are 
mighty  likely  to  keep  one  at  an  un- 
comfortable slant — as  if  one  were  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the 
tip-tilted  hat  and  couldn't. 

The  plump  woman  who  wears  her 
hose  supporters  pinned  to  the  front  of 
her  corsets  seldom  knows  that  con- 
stant pulling  of  her  elastics  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  her  shoulders  droop. 
Shoes  of  high  heels  and  narrow  toes  are 
equally  bad,  for  the  wearer  is  plunged 
forward  in  a  most  ungraceful  and  line- 
destroying  attitude.  The  low-heeled, 
square-toed  shoe — that  is  now  in  vogue 
— is  the  thing  to  wear. 

Tailor-made  gowns  are  serviceable  as 
promoters  of  good  figures,  for  usually, 
unless  one  keeps  one's  shoulders  back, 
the  front  of  the  bodice  proceeds  to  lay 
wrinkles  in  itself  and  so  spoil  the  good 
effect  that  women  love  as  they  do  their 
pet  jelly  dishes  and  their  Dresden  tea- 
cups. 

Other  things  to  be  remembered  are: 
Always  stand  on  the  front  or  ball  of 
the  foot  and  keep  the  knees  straight. 
Carry  yourself  so  that  a  string  ex- 
tended downward  from  your  chest  would 
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48  years  of  success 
prove  these  troches 
be  the  best  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

In  boxes— never  sold  in  bulk. 


reach  the  floor  without  touching  an- 
other part  of  the  body.  Do  not  push 
your  head  forward,  and  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  so  that  you  will  waddle  along 
like  a  little  ducking,  with  absolutely  no 
grace  of  carriage.  Dress  comfortably; 
have  your  clothing  well  fastened,  and 
your  gown  loose  enough  to  give  your 
lungs  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
that,  for  the  sake  of  your  health,  they 
should  have.  Make  sofa  cushions  of 
your  pillows,  and  sleep  always  face 
downward.  Then  last,  but  not  least 
don't  be  a  woful  lady  and  amble  along 
in  a  disconsolate,  sloppy- weather  fash- 
ion that  is  so  utterly  hopeless  that  I 
could  never  set  before  me  the  awful 
task  of  suggesting  a  remedy.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  happiness  and  success  is 
cheerfulness.  Men  and  women  and 
even  babies  like  cheerful  folk,  while 
they  will  race  their  overshoes  off  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  unhappy  ones 
of  unhappy  tales  and  many  worries. 
Be  cheerful,  my  girls,  even  though  the 
laundress  has  washed  your  best  hand- 
kerchief into  a  real-lace  sieve,  or  the 
rains  have  descended  upon  your  best 
Sunday  bonnet  and  made  a  pocket 
edition  of  a  ragbag  thereof,  or  even  if 
the  gas  range  has  blown  itself  and  all 
the  kitchen  windows  into  the  next 
block.  Be  cheerful  at  all  hazards  1  It 
pays  ! 


Evolution  of  Patriotism. 


At  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Wood- 
land, Prof.  Bailey  gave  an  address  on 
the  above  subject,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  abstracted: 

Patriotism  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
love,  or  an  appreciation  of  the  value,  a 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others.  The  first 
stage  of  patriotism  was  founded  on 
actual  blood  kinship,  on  the  family, 
and  loyalty  and  kindness  to  relatives. 
As  in  little  children,  the  impulse  is  to 
throw  sticks  and  stones  at  strange 
cats  and  dogs,  so  with  primitive  man, 
the  stranger  was  regarded  as  the  foe, 
and  the  family  banded  together  to  de- 
fend its  common  rights.  It  was 
through  the  kinship  of  war,  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  and  conquering  a  com- 
mon foe  that  innate  kinship  is  estab- 
lished. The  next  stage  of  patriotism 
is  the  religious  patriotism.  It  is  still 
a  kinship,  establishing  as  brothers  all 
who  embrace  a  common  belief.  It  is  by 
common  religious  belief  that  all  people 
have  became  a  people  or  a  nation.  The 
gods  of  all  people  are  the  fathers  of 
his  people.  And  by  enlarging  and 
broadening  the  family  to  include  the 
sons  of  a  common  God,  the  people  en- 
larged and  broadened  their  own  capa- 
bilities for  loving  and  appreciating 
humanity,  thus  bringing  themselves 
nearer  to  our  local  civilization. 

From  obedience  to  religious  custom 
is  evolved  institution  and  law.  This  is 
the  period  or  stage  of  loyalty  to  a  cen- 
tral governing  principle,  the  result  of 
which  is  order,  beauty  and  harmony. 
From  these  will  be  evolved  the  higher, 
broader  moral  patriotism  which 
stretches  out  to  other  nations,  taking 
the  rights  of  other  people  into  consid- 
eration. The  patriotism  we  must 
teach  must  be  a  deep  kinship  based  on 
comradeship,  must  include  reverence 
for  family,  religion,  law  and  conscience 
— building  up  a  people  whose  law  shall 
be  conscience,  and  whose  conscience  is 
law. 

Origin  of  the  Thimble. 


A  thimble  was  originally  a  thumb- 
bell,  because  it  was  worn  on  the 
thumbs,  as  sailors  still  wear  their 
thimbles.  It  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and 
in  1884,  in  Amsterdam,  the  bi-centen- 
nial  of  the  thimble  was  celebrated  with 
a  great  deal  of  formality,  states  the 
Chronicle.  This  very  valuable  addition 
to  my  lady's  work-basket  was  first 
made  by  a  goldsmith  named  Nicholas 
Van  Benschoten.  And  it  may  further 
interest  colonial  dames  to  know  that 
the  first  thimble  was  presented  in  1684 
to  Ann  Van  Wedy,  the  second  wife  of 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Knowledge  is  the  only  fountain,  both 
of  the  love  and  the  principles  of  human 
liberty.— Daniel  Webster, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Help  for  That  Vinegar. 


To  the  Editor: — I  saw  an  inquiry  in 
your  paper,  Who  will  help  this  vine- 
gar ?  "  A  friend  who  makes  a  good 
deal  every  year  told  me  he  had  the 
same  trouble  until  he  learned  that  a 
gallon  of  sweet  milk  to  a  barrel  was  a 
sure  remedy. — F.  G. 


ANOTHER  HELP. 

To  the  Editor:— I  will  "  help  the 
vinegar."  If  C.  J.  Moore,  who  lives  in 
Soquel,  wants  to  tone  up  the  vinegar 
made  of  apple  juice  and  that  is  half 
dead  he  must  put  about  six  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  to  a  barrel  of  juice.  I 
have  found  by  experience  that  Cali- 
fornia apple  juice  needs  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses or  syrup  to  make  strong  vine- 
gar and  it  will  become  first  rate  vine- 
gar in  one  year  with  plenty  of  sweeten- 
ing in  it.  When  my  apple  juice  comes 
from  the  press  I  put  in  all  the  sweeten- 
ing I  can  afford,  and  I  have  vinegar  that 
astonishes  the  neighbors.  Perhaps  the 
dead  vinegar  needs  more  "  mother."  I 
take  the  common  yellow  wrapping 
paper  and  soak  it  over  night  in  syrup 
and  put  it  in  the  sweet  cider  and  it 
makes  so  good  a  "mother"  that  the 
vinegar  will  never  die.  Vinegar  will 
often  have  more  appreciation  for  a 
good  mother  than  full  grown  men. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Squires. 

Redwood  City. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Farina  Balls. — Add  to  plain-cooked 
farina  before  it  is  cold  some  beaten 
egg  yolks,  according  to  quantity  of 
farina,  and  mould  into  small  balls. 
When  cold  dip  the  balls  into  beaten  egg, 
roll  lightly  in  fine  bread  crumbs,  then 
fry  in  deep  fat  till  a  delicate  brown. 
Good  with  steak  or  to  eat  with  maple 
syrup. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — Stir  together 
one  cupful  of  lard,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
molasses  (New  Orleans  preferred), 
three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  ginger  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
soda;  dissolve  in  a  very  little  vinegar 
and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Bake 
in  a  medium  hot  oven. 

Potato  Scones. — Take  two  cupfuls 
of  mashed  potatoes,  half  a  cupful  of 
sifted  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  sweet  milk  to 
let  the  dough  be  rolled.  Rub  the  but- 
ter into  the  potatoes,  add  the  flour  and 
then  mix  thoroughly.  Now  add  suf- 
ficient sweet  milk  to  make  a  moder- 
ately soft  dough;  press  firmly  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  into  a  circle  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Cook  over  a  mod- 
erately hot  fire  and  serve  while  hot. 

Danish  Dumplings. — To  one  pint  of 
boiling  milk  add  a  half  pound  of  rice 
flour,  which  has  been  rubbed  smooth  in 
a  second  pint  of  milk.  Stir  till  it 
thickens  well,  then  add  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  butter  and  half  of  a  nutmeg 
grated;  when  cool  add  two  eggs  and 
salt  to  taste.  When  quite  cold,  cut 
into  very  small,  regular  pieces  and 
drop  into  boiling  hot  water  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  put  the  dumplings  in 
the  soup  tureen  and  pour  in  the  hot 
boullion  or  "  pepper  pot."  These  are 
delicate  and  delicious,  and  make  a  very 
dainty-looking  dish,  if  cut  into  pretty 
shapes;  they  can  be  fully  moulded  with 
a  teaspoon,  and  in  this  form  are  very 
tempting  looking. 

Chocolate  Caramel. — Three  pounds 
brown  sugar,  coarse,  half  pound  of 
butter,  half  pound  of  chocolate, 
scraped  fine,  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk. 
Melt  all  these  together  with  care,  and 
boil  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Just  before  tak- 
ing it  off  the  fire  pour  in  vanilla  to 
flavor,  and  stir  in  half  or  a  whole  cup 


of  granulated  sugar.  Pour  in  a  pan, 
and  when  half  cool  score  it.  It  should 
be  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  up  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  square. 

Mint  Drops.  —  One  pound  white 
granulated  sugar,  nine  tablespoonfuls 
of  water.  From  the  sugar  take  one- 
half  teaspoonful,  then  put  sugar  and 
water  on  to  boil,  let  it  boil  ten  minutes 
after  full  boil.  Into  the  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  taken  out  put  a  pinch 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  put  this 
and  fifteen  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint 
into  the  boiling  sugar  and  water  as 
you  take  it  from  the  fire.  Beat  mix- 
ture with  a  teaspoon  until  white  like 
milk,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then 
drop  on  white  paper.  Take  up  when 
nearly  cold. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  velvet  gets  crushed  from  pres- 
sure, hold  the  parts  over  a  basin  of 
hot  water,  with  the  lining  of  the  article 
next  the  water;  the  pile  will  soon  rise, 
and  assume  its  original  beauty. 

If  ice  cream  sticks  to  the  mould,  and 
refuses  to  slip  out  readily,  put  a  towel 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  around  it  a 
moment  to  loosen.  Then  if  the  out- 
side seems  soft,  set  in  the  icebox  an- 
other moment  to  harden  again. 

Dishes  for  hot  cakes  and  English 
muffins  come  in  various  styles  of  dec- 
orated pottery.  They  are  like  deep 
soup  plates,  and  have  covers,  perfo- 
rated to  allow  for  the  escape  of  suffi- 
cient steam  to  prevent  sogginess  in  the 
cakes  when  they  are  thus  covered. 

A  good  renovating  fluid  for  black 
silk  is  a  little  rock  of  ammonia  and  a 
piece  of  common  soda;  put  into  a  bot- 
tle and  dissolve  into  one-half  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Sponge  with  this  and 
iron.  This  is  also  good  for  restoring 
rusty-looking  black  woolen  goods. 

Baked  toast  is  a  simple  luncheon 
dish  which  becomes  an  esteemed  deli- 
cacy when  rightly  made.  A  dry  old 
baker's  loaf  is  cut  in  rather  thick 
slices  and  toasted  to  a  delicate  brown. 
Each  slice  is  then  cut  in  two  and  packed 
in  a  baking  dish  before  being  covered 
with  hot  milk  in  which  a  little  butter 
has  been  melted.  The  dish  is  set  in  a 
fairly  hot  oven  long  enough  for  the 
milk  to  be  thoroughly  absorbed  but 
not  dried  in.  Served  hot  but  not  too 
soft,  and  with  some  tart  jelly  the  dish 
is  suitable  for  luncheon  or  a  Sunday- 
night  tea. 

Goethe  said  :  "In  youth  we  think 
we  shall  build  temples  for  the  gods,  but 
in  old  age  we  are  glad  if  we  have  been 
able  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rubbish 
in^order.that  others  may  build." 


The  face  is  an  index  of  character — anc: 
the  truthful  time  shown  on  the  face  of  i 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

proves  the  character  of  its  mechanism— The 
most  completo  watch  factory  in  the  w-zia, 
in  machinery   and   equipment— tho  most 
careful  selection  of  materials — thoroughly 
skilled  and  drilled  mechanics —extreme  care 
in  minutest  detail-    (over  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  01  erationsaro  necessary  to 
produce  a  single  Elgin  watch)— a  third  of  a 
century's     experience— every  movement 
tested   and   proven   before  it  leaves  the 
factory  these  aro  the  things  that  com- 
bine to  produce  tho  Elgin  Watch, 
The  World's  Standard. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  tho  word  "Elcln" 
ougravod  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 
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It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 

\  LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  £*Z£Jfc  as  easy 

*  No  remedy  has  made  surer 


and  quicker  cures  than 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 


X  IT  RELAXE8  THE  8TIFFENED  MUSCLES. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  1,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   *  @    @  

Thursday   73%®73*  71X<3)71X 

Friday   725£@73*  71MC5-71*; 

Saturday   74*®72,S  71&®71}< 

Monday   73*®73*  71H(o,71^ 

Tuesday   74   073X  72>i@7l* 

*  Holiday. 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  7Xd    5s  7fcd 

Thursday   5s   8*d     5s  8^d 

Friday   5s   7Jid     5s   8  d 

Saturday   5s   77»d     5s  8*d 

Monday   5s  7*d    5s  1%A 

Tuesday   5s  7*d     5s  8*d 

vui  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  H  17  @1  157*       1  19X@1  18 

Friday   1  16*@1  17*       1  19   @1  20 

Saturday   1  16M<3>1  16  1  19*®1  19* 

Monday   1  16  @1  16*        1  19*®1  19% 

Tuesday   1  16*@1  16*        1  19  @1  \9% 

Wednesday..    1  16  @1  17         1  18*®  l  18* 

Wheat. 

Quotable  rates  for  spot  wheat  have  recorded 
a  decline  of  about  25c  per  ton  for  shipping 
grades  and  about  50c  per  ton  for  milling  de- 
scriptions. On  Call  Board  prices  dropped 
about  I] %c  per  cental  for  May  and  about  V/tc 
per  cental  for  December.  Some  of  this  loss 
was  attributable  to  the  exceedingly  beneficial 
and  very  welcome  rain  of  to-day  (Wednes- 
day), but  the  market  was  previously  weak. 
Absence  of  firmness  was  more  marked  here, 
however,  than  abroad,  fluctuations  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Liverpool  keeping  within  com- 
paratively small  compass  since  last  review. 

The  month  just  closed  has  not  shown  any 
departure  from  the  previous  record  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  matter  of  light  wheat  export  trade. 
Only  four  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared  from 
this  port  in  February,  averaging  just  one  a 
week,  although  two  of  these  ships  were 
cleared  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  month, 
after  which  there  was  a  lapse  of  two  weeks 
without  a  single  clearance,  while  between 
the  third  and  fourth  clearances  eight  days  in- 
tervened. Wheat  exports  for  February  ag- 
gregated only  a  little  over  12,000  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  *2S4,000.  There  is  not  a  single 
month  of  the  current  season  up  to  date  in 
which  more  than  one  figure  is  used  to  express 
the  number  of  cargoes  forwarded  outward. 
The  heaviest  exports  of  the  cereal  year  were 
in  August  last,  when  7  cargoes  were  shipped. 
January  followed  next  in  suit,  when  6  cargoes 
were  forwarded.  December  forwarded  5, 
while  September,  November  and  February 
were  each  credited  with  4.  July  and  October 
being  lowest  on  the  list,  having  only  2  cargoes 
each  to  their  credit.  For  the  season  to  date 
34  wheat  ships  have  been  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco,  carrying  a  total  of  only  75,000  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  $1,860,000.  For  corre- 
sponding period  of  previous  season  146  vessels 
had  gone  forward  from  this  port  laden  with 
wheat,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  about  417,000 
tons,  valued  at  $12,520,000.  With  only  8  ships 
now  on  the  engaged  list  for  grain  loading  and 
no  demand  at  present  for  vessels,  the  near 
future  is  almost  certain  to  show  a  still  ligher 
average  in  the  matter  of  grain  exports  than 
the  past  eight  months.  The  freight  market 
at  this  port,  as  regards  deep  sea  ships,  is 
almost  lifeless,  and  wholly  so  as  far  as  char- 
tering for  grain  is  concerned.  Desirable  iron 
ships  are  obtainable  for  wheat  loading  at 
£1  5s  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option 
as  to  final  destination,  but  exporters  are  not 
in  the  market  and  refuse  for  the  time  being 
to  talk  business  in  this  line.  From  Portland 
the  rate  for  same  voyage  is  about  £1  14s. 

California  Milling  II  12*®1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*®1  ISJf 

Oregon  Valley   1  12*@1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   I  12*@1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  ®1  12* 

Oft* qualities  wheat     @1  07* 

CALL  BOARD  TRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

Mav,  1899,  delivery,  $1. 157H^1.17. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.1S®1.19;,4. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  Mav,"  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1. 10(31. 17; 
December,  1899,  $1.181K@1.18?4. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          8sld@8sl*d  6sKd<3)688*d 

Freight  rates   25<a27*s  -@25s 

Local  market   tl.40®1.42*       11.18*01. IE 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
doing,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account, 
prices  remaining  within  same  range  current 
for  some  weeks  past.  Much  more  trade  than 
existed,  however,  could  have  been  accommo- 
dated without  reducing  supplies  to  propor- 
tions small  enough  to  cause  any  alarm.  Values 
showed  steadiness  for  brands  in  favor  with 
the  trade. 

Supertlne,  lower  grades  12  75®3  no 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  85 

Country  grades,  extras   3  3503  80 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  60@3  Hs 

Fancy  braDds,  jobbing   3  85®4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  30@3  DO 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  30@3  60 


Barley. 

The  sample  or  open  market  for  actual  barley 
has  remained  unfavorable  to  buyers,  with  no 
likelihood  of  there  being  any  radical  change  in 
this  regard  for  several  months  to  come,  owing 
to  supplies,  both  here  and  in  the  interior,  be- 
ing of  decidedly  limited  volume.  Not  much 
has  been  imported  lately,  nor  is  there  apt  to 
be  during  the  balance  of  the  season,  as  the 
bringing  of  barley  into  the  State  at  this  late 
date,  unless  for  the  filling  of  the  most  imme- 
diate requirements,  would  be  attended  with 
too  much  risk,  the  cost  of  laying  down  at  pres- 
ent making  this  grain  comparatively  high 
priced.  The  speculative  market  for  forward 
deliveries  of  new  crop  barley  has  been  lately 
receiving  considerable  attention,  with  values 
on  Call  Board  exceedingly  sensitive  to  weather 
influences,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  more  particularly  so  the  cur- 
rent season.  Seller  1S99  new  No.  1  feed  aver- 
aged lower  than  previous  week,  and  the 
range  in  values  was  tolerably  wide,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  figures  below  noted. 

Feed,  No.  1  tocholoe  1  26^@1  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  25  @  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Mav,  1899,  delivery,  $1.20®  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  $1.03ya@96VJc. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  seller  1899,  new,  96^®99%c. 

Oats. 

Owing  to  this  cereal  being  in  more  liberal 
supply  than  any  other  feed  grain  and  also 
cheaper,  it  is  naturally  receiving  the  bulk  of 
attention.  Market  is  ruling  moderately 
strong,  but  in  the  matter  of  quotable  rates 
there  are  no  very  radical  changes  to  record 
from  the  figures  given  in  previous  issue.  The 
most  active  inquiry  continues  to  be  for  the 
cheapest  or  lowest  priced  oats,  many  buyers 
being  compelled  to  economize  and  having 
to  look  fully  as  much  or  more  to  price 
than  to  quality.  The  quantity  of  fancy  feed 
required  is  not  large,  although  where"  such 
stock  changes  hands  good  prices  are  realized. 
Millers  are  operating  very  lightly  at  present. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice  1  32*@1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  3d 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Milling  1  30  ®1  X, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  37*®]  42* 

Black  Russian  1  40   ®1  55 

Red  l  30  @l  so 

Corn. 

With  recent  receipts  very  light,  and  the 
demand  somewhat  improved,  stocks  have  been 
lately  showing  some  reductions,  but  are  still 
of  fair  proportions,  especially  of  Eastern 
Large  Yellow  and  mixed,  these  descriptions 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  supplies.  Values 
for  all  kinds  are  being  fairly  well  sustained 
at  last  quoted  range,  absence  of  selling  pres- 
sure being  a  noticeable  feature. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  22*@1  27* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  [2* 

Rye. 

Although  there  are  no  heavy  supplies  of  this 
cereal,  the  market  is  devoid  of  firmness,  de- 
mand being  insignificant. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  12*@1  15 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  firm  but  inactive.    There  are 
small  supplies  of  imported,  but  virtually  no 
domestic  offering. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  4(1 

Silverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

The  market  has  shown  more  firmness,  but 
with  demand  not  very  brisk,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  local  use,  quotations  for  most  descrip- 
tions have  not  been  disturbed.  Had  there 
been  any  noteworthy  activity,  however,  prices 
would  almost  certainly  have  averaged  higher. 
Limas  proved  as  exception,  despite  light  trad- 
ing, this  variety  being  held  at  an  advance, 
owing  to  the  recent  poor  prospects  for  coming 
crop.  There  are  few  low-priced  beans  now  on 
market,  aside  from  Lady  Washingtons  or 
Large  Whites,  Bayos  and  Pinks.  Values  for 
these  may  speedily  harden,  in  fact,  could  not 
the  past  few  days  be  bought  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Lacty  Wasbington   I  60  ®1  85 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  on 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  02  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  ®1  90 

Reds   3  25  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  ®2  5(1 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  30  <a>3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  (d)2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  (3)1  75 

According  to  late  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  in  the  East  is  as  fol- 
lows, prices  quoted  being  per  601b.  bushel : 

There  are  no  indications  of  enlarged  export  in- 
teresl :  ;i  few  West  Indian  orders  have  been  tilled 
but  they  were  of  no  volume  and  have  not  afforded 
much  relief.  Possibly  the  calls  from  home  trade 
have  been  of  u  slighty  more  encouraging  character, 
but  the  difficulty  in  moving  stock  from  the  re- 
ceiving depots  to  the  stores  has  prevented  much 
business.  Bui  while,  general  trade  has  been  quite, 
receipts  have  been  light  and  on  some  varletes 
sellers  have  talked  a  little  steadier.  Marrow  sold 
for  export  at  $1.45,  and  some  other  lots  can  be 
bought  at  same  figure,  at  the  same  time  a  few 
jobbing  sales  of  very  fancy  stock  have  reached 
(I  47*.  The  quality  of  the  offerings,  is  quite  ir- 
regular, with  the  average  grade  below  choice;  the 
color  is  not  as  bright  as  we  have  had  some  years, 
and  size  is  smaller.  Medium  are  jobbing  at  $1.30, 
and  best  Pea  have  sold  mainly  at  $1.25,  though  a 
few  small  sales  reported  toward  the  close  at 
$1  27*.  Red  Kidney  are  no  more  than  steady; 
exporters  tilled  a  few  orders  at  $1.70  f.  o.  b.  but  a 
good  deal  more  stock  is  offering  at  that  than  can 
be  sold.   White  Kidney  holding  up  very  well  be- 


cause of  limited  supplies.  Yellow  Eye  very  quiet 
and  easy.  Turtle  Soup  exceedingly  dull.  Very 
few  Lima  moving;  held  at  $2.30.  Green  peas  ruling 
fairly  steady  but  slow. 

Dried  Peas. 
There  are  scarcely  any  now  being  offered 
from  first  hands.    Values  remain  nominally  as 
before  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  |2  00  @2  25 

Nlles  Peas   l  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

The  market  in  this  center  remains  in  all  es- 
sential respects  practically  the  same  as  last 
noted.  Quotable  rates  are  without  change 
and  trading  is  of  a  slow  order.  Most  of  the 
local  scouring  mills  have  been  running  lately, 
but  principally  on  stocks  which  have  been  for 
some  time  In  the  hands  of  speculators  and 
dealers.  Most  of  the  wool  now  being  scoured 
will  likely  find  its  way  to  Eastern  centers  at 
an  early  day  or  be  absorbed  by  Pacific  coast 
woolen  mills.  When  the  stock  now  being 
scoured  is  on  the  way  to  manufacturers,  the 
chances  are  that  grease  wools  will  come  in  for 
a  little  more  attention,  but  that  values  will 
harden  to  any  material  degree  is  by  no  means 
assured.  There  are  large  speculative  holdings 
in  this  center  which  cannot  now  be  placed  at 
first  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of 
carrying,  which  in  the  way  of  storage,  inter- 
est, insurance  and  taxes,  is  no  insignificant 
item. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  (6)14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  (3)13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  (5)10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  (3)10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  «   ■„  9 

Nevada,  as  to  coudilion  10  (3)14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  013 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  (3)10 

Oregon  Valley   —  ®_ 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ®— 

Northern,  free   7  @  9 

Southern  Mountain   7   fa)  8 

Bops. 

The  same  dragging  market  is  being  expe- 
rienced for  this  article  as  for  some  time  past. 
The  quantity  remaining  in  first  hands  is  not 
large  and  the  amount  now  held  by  jobbers  is 
not  particularly  heavy,  but  at  the  same  time 
custom  is  being  sought  for  more  hops  than  can 
be  accommodated  at  existing  rates  or  even  at 
moderate  concessions  therefrom.  Buyers  are 
operating  only  on  positive  orders,  and  would 
not  be  apt  to  purchase  much  if  any  more 
freely  if  asking  figures  were  cut  down  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12  (3)16 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  ihe  following  news  concerning  the 
hop  market : 

The  streets  of  the  city  have  been  so  badly  block- 
ed with  snow  that  no  one  has  attempted  to  move 
much  stoch  from  the  warehouses  to  the  breweries, 
and  the  scarcity  of  ocean  freight  r.  "in  has  not  re- 
quired (he  trucking  of  goods  to  the  steamers. 
This  has  made  an  exceedingly  dull  market  all  the 
week,  but  the  absence  of  business  has  not  changed 
holders' views  loan  appreciable  extent.  Statis- 
tical.v  the  position  seems  to  be  remarkably  sound, 
and  with  an  ordinary  trade  for  the  balance  of  the 
season  stocks  of  all  kinds  will  be  used  up.  if 
Europe  continues  to  call  for  hops  from  here  the 
situation  will  be  that  much  stronger.  So  far  as 
present  quotations  are  concerned  they  fairly  cover 
such  sales  as  are  making,  and  those  who  want 
stock  do  not  object  to  the  rates  asked.  It  might 
not  he  easy  to  realize  top  figures  on  quick  sales, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  any  pressure  to  sell 
unless  it  is  some  of  the  very  low  grade  goods 
which  do  not  tlnd  much  favor  with  any  class  of 
buyers.  Business  in  the  country  has  also  been 
interrupted  by  i  eavy  storms,  but  some  sales  are 
reported,  chielly  at  H(ffil4e. ;  for  a  few  of  the  tine 
growths  16c.  has  lieen  refused.  English  advices 
remain  firm. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Viewed  from  a  weather  standpoint  alone, 
the  hay  market  should  have  been  firmer  the 
past  week,  but  no  improvement  worth  men- 
tioning was  experienced  in  the  matter  of 
prices  obtainable.  Receipts  and  offerings 
were  light,  but  buyers  took  hold  sparingly, 
and  resisted  the  payment  of  any  material  ad- 
vance, especially  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offer- 
ings. Occasional  sales  of  wheat  hay,  the 
quality  of  which  was  far  above  the  average 
for  this  season,  were  made  at  slightly  higher 
rates  than  were  quotable.  Market  to-day 
(Wednesday)  is  weak  on  account  of  the  rain, 
but  is  not  quotably  lower. 

Wheat  13  00®  16  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00(3)15  50 

Oat  12  00(3)14  00 

Barley,  River  II  00@12  00 

Timothy  11  00(3)12  00 

Alfalfa  II  00(5)12  00 

Compressed  13  50(3)16  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   50®  70 

Hills  toffs. 

With  supplies  of  most  kinds  of  mill  feed  of 
only  moderate  volume,  the  tendency  of  prices 
was  more  in  favor  of  the  selling  than  of  the 
buying  interest,  but  no  radical  changes  in 
quotable  values  were  developed. 

Bran,  »  ton  19  00020  50 

Middlings  21  00023  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  18  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50(3)27  00 

Corn  meal  24  50® 25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00(3)25  50 

Seeds. 

This  department  presents  little  of  note- 
worthy interest.  Not  only  is  the  inquiry 
light,  but  most  kinds  of  seeds  herewith  quoted 
are  in  too  slim  supply  to  admit  of  much  trad- 
ing. Such  transfers  as  are  effected  are  at 
rates  warranting  no  special  alterations  in  quo- 
tations. 

Per  cti. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@l  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75@  

Flax  2  15® 2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary  2*®3 

Rape  3  ©4 

Hemp  4  (a4H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7*®8* 

Bags  and  Magging. 
The  same  Inactivity  last  noted  has  contin- 
ued to  prevail  in  the  Grain  Bag  market.  Hold- 


ers were  fully  conscious  of  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  crowd  business  and  made  no  ef- 
forts in  that  direction.  Other  Bags  and  Bag- 
ging ruled  quiet.  Values  remained  nominally 
as  before. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  ..  5*@  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  25«y— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  96®— 

Wool  sac- us,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  28  @27 

Gunnies  10V((S) — 

Bean  bags   4*®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  <8>  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  presenting  a  little 
firmer  tone,  but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
noteworthy  advances  in  quotable  rates.  Pelts 
are  moving  slowly  at  unchanged  prices.  Tal- 
low market  is  steady,  demand  being  fair  at 
existing  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulli. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10  — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8*       — @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8         — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  g         _®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   — #15  —  ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5  -#12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — #17  — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75@2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  25®  1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20<a22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   »h  *  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  Z\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Only  a  light  jobbing  trade  doing  in  this  com- 
modity at  present,  and  this  must  continue  to 
be  the  case  during  the  balance  of  the  season, 
owing  to  scanty  supplies.  Values  remain  at 
same  range  previously  noted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7>< 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   6M®  6* 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  9H®10* 

Amber  Comb     7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Seldom  have  supplies  been  lighter  than  at 
present.  The  market  is  unfavorable  to  buy- 
ers and  is  apt  to  so  remain  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Fair  to  choloe,  »  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  has  ruled  quiet,  the  de- 
mand being  slow  at  current  rates,  but  no  spe- 
cial reduction  in  values  is  anticipated  in  the 
near  future.  Mutton  has  been  commanding 
much  the  same  prices  last  quoted,  with  mar- 
ket easy  in  tone.  Hogs  continued  to  bring 
good  figures,  with  market  particularly  firm 
for  hard  grain  fed  of  medium  size. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   7*@  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7   ®  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  808*c;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5fc@  Mf 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  Sat 

Hogs,  large  hard   5  .*  :,>, 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   43f@  5 

Hogs,  feeders   44j®  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ®  6* 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  ®  8* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  »  lb   9*®10 

Lamb,  spring,     lb  18*0 — 

Poultry. 

The  home  product  is  arriving  in  very  small 
quantities  and  choice  young  stock  is  bringing 
in  most  Instances  decidedly  stiff  prices,  par- 
ticularly full  grown  Young  Chickens,  Ducks 
and  Geese.  The  market  for  old  poultry  was 
comparatively  weak,  owing  to  fairly  liberal 
receipts  of  Eastern,  fully  six  carloads  coming 
to  hand  the  current  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb   13  ®  16 

TurUeys,  live  hens.  »  lb   I2*<«  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   18  ®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz   5  00  @6  00 

Roosters.old  4  50  05  (W 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  ®7  50 

Fryers  6  00  18H  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50  ®4  50 

Ducks,  young,  fi  doz  4  50  05  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  50  @i  75 

Goslings,  V  pair  2  25   ®2  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  I  50  01  75 

Pigeons.  Young  2  25  ®2  SO 

Butter. 

The  trend  of  values  in  the  butter  market 
was  to  a  slightly  lower  range,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  increase  in  receipts  and  offerings 
as  to  the  backwardness  of  buyers.  Retailers 
and  consumers  have  the  impression  that  val- 
ues must  soon  go  lower,  basing  their  ideas  on 
the  experience  of  former  years,  and  are 
accordingly  postponing  purchases  as  much  as 
possible. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb   —  ®26 

Creamery  firsts     24  025 

Creamery  seconds  23  #24 

Dairy  select  22  @23 

Dairy  seconds  17  020 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12*®H 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®I9 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  #17 

Cheese. 

Values  are  being  fairly  sustained  at  the 
comparatively  high  range  now  current,  due  to 
the  very  light  stocks  and  the  small  quantity 
of  local  product  being  manufactured  at  pres- 
ent Neither  wholesalers,  jobbers  nor  retail- 
ers care  to  carry  much  at  existing  prices. 
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Very  little  accumulation  would  cause  a  decline 
in  quotable  rates. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @HV4 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @ll 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Further  shipments  from  California  and  a 
brisk  demand  from  numerous  outside  points 
caused  the  egg  market  in  this  center  to  favor 
the  selling  and  producing  interest  most  of  the 
time  since  last  review.  Sales  above  quotable 
values  were  much  more  frequent  than  ordi- 
narily. That  the  market  will  long  remain 
firm  is  doubtful,  although  no  appreciable  de- 
clines in  prices  are  apt  to  occur  while  ship- 
ments are  being  made  outward. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  19  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 18  @\syt 

California,  good  to  choice  store  17  @18 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Changes  in  quotable  values  for  early  Spring 
vegetables  were  not  very  marked,  but  were 
in  the  main  to  easier  figures,  with  offerings  of 
most  kinds  now  in  season  larger  than  at  any 
previous  date  during  the  month  just  closed. 
Onions  were  in  poor  demand  and  market 
lacked  firmness,  especially  for  qualities  which 
were  not  strictly  gilt-edged. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  ^  lb   8®  10 

Asparagus,  common,  ¥  lb   4(&  6 

Beans,  String,  1*  r>   12l/4©  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100    60ffl  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50@  — 

Egg  Plant,     m   12K©  15 

Garlic,  ytb   6(o>  8 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  'f  lb    20®  25 

Mushrooms,  wild.     lb   10®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental       900  1  10 

Onions,  sprouted,  ¥  sack   25®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  It   4@  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     \b   30®  35 

Rhubarb,  f,  lb   4®  6 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  y  ton  30  00@35  00 

Squash,  Cream,  ty,  box   35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  box   1  25®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Demand  was  very  fair  for  desirable  quali- 
ties of  table  potatoes,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account,  causing  the  market  to  be 
moderately  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  sup- 
plies not  particularly  heavy.  Burbank  Seed- 
lings received  the  most  attention.  Seed  pota- 
toes were  in  light  request.  Sweets  were  in 
fairsnpply,  prices  ruling  steady. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   95@1  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  fell   I  U0@1  20 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   90®  1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  00@1  25 

Early  Rose  1  00@1  20 

Garnet  Chile   80®  90 

New  Potatoes,     lb   2  @  3 

Sweet  River,  W  cental   —  rep — 

Sweet  Merced   1  50® l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  supply  of  Apples  is  of  fair  proportions 
for  this  late  date,  especially  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  crop  of  180S 
was  light,  and  that  heavy  shipments  were 
made  early  in  the  season  to  Eastern  points. 
Fair  to  medium  grades  make  most  extensive 
display,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  more  particularly  so  now  than  in 
former  seasons,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
inquiry  during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months  for  choice  stock  to  be  forwarded  East. 
Values  prevailing  are  much  the  same  as  have 
been  current  for  some  weeks  past,  but  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  is 
not  firm.  For  fancy  qualities,  in  every  way 
desirable,  and  carefully  packed,  four  tiers  to 
the  box,  prices  obtainable  are  fully  as  good  as 
for  a  month  or  more  past,  and  in  some  in- 
stances an  advance  on  extreme  rates  quoted 
is  realized.  Pears  are  virtually  not  on  the 
market,  and  for  some  weeks  past  have  been 
offering  only  out  of  cold  storage. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  50-tb.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-ft>.  box     .1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f.  50-lb.  box   50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  V  large  box   50®  1  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  in  the  main  in  better  shape  for  the  selling 
interest  than  the  most  sanguine  had  the  cour- 
age to  predict  three  or  four  months  ago.  Apri- 
cots are  higher  and  are  obtainable  only  in 
very  limited  quantities  at  the  advanced  fig- 
ures. Prices  for  evaporated  Apples,  pressed 
in  boxes,  have  been  again  marked  up  and  are 
being  offered  very  sparingly.  Sun-dried  Ap- 
ples, quarters  and  halves,  in  sacks,  are  virtu- 
ally out  of  stock.  Peaches  show  further  im- 
provement in  price  and  further  reduction  in 
supplies,  stocks  having  been  cut  down  to 
about  twenty  carloads,  with  these  in  few 
hands.  Even  the  Prune  market,  which  had 
for  many  months  been  running  almost  wholly 
in  favor  of  the  buyer,  has  made  a  turn  for  the 
better,  with  a  quotable  improvement  in  prices 
for  most  sizes  of  fully  L4c  per  lb.  As  compared 
with  values  for  other  fruits,  Prunes  have 
been  lately  too  low,  a  fact  which  buyers  are 
beginning  to  thoroughly  realize  and  are  gov- 
erning themselves  accordingly.  Taking  the 
market  as  a  whole,  it  is  at  present  in  very 
healthy  shape. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B)   113i@l£% 

Aprloots,  Royal,  fancy  13  @I3ft 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

-fancy   8M@  8/, 

Apples.  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7y<@  8 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @1 1 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   8V4@  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @I6 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7H@  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6W@  7% 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50-Ws   5  @  5tf 

90— 70's   3\®— 

;T70— 80'8   3M@- 


80—90's   2U@- 

90- 100's   2   @  2H 

110-130's   m@  IX 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-16  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        2>4®  2% 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3*ffl  4% 

Figs,  White   — @  _ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   \H@  \% 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  is  furnished  by  late  mail 
from  New  York : 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been 
light  this  week,  and  with  more  pressure  to  real- 
ize, especially  by  Canadian  holders,  market  has 
weakened.  Much  of  the  available  stock  is  of  poor 
quality  and  such  shows  the  most  depression. 
Strictly  prime  apples  have  sold  at  h^;c  and  that 
figure  can  be  shaded  for  Canadian  stock  in  bond 
though  some  holders  are  asking  a  fraction  more 
for  high  grade  State  stock.  Considerable  fruit 
grading  just  under  prime  is  offered  at  8(»8%e.  and 
rules  very  weak  with  poorer  grades  lower  as  to 
quality.  Choice  to  fancy  jobbing  slowly  from 
UffllOc.  generally.  Scarcely  any  sun-dried  apples 
offering  and  stock  is  lead  high  with  only  small 
jobbing  sales  reported.  Chops  still  held  at  3c.  in 
some  cases,  but  2X®27<c.  about  all  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  and  cores  and  skins  selliDg 
generally  at  i%@l%c.  Cherries  move  slowly  in 
range  of  10@llc,  though  some  old  stock  has  re- 
cently sold  down  to  9c.  Strictly  new  huckleberries 
are  held  (irmly  at  full  quotation,  but  old  or  mixed 
stock  dragging.  Other  small  fruits  receive  little 
attention  and  without  special  feature.  California 
fruit  has  continued  in  fairly  active  demand  and 
lirm  with  occasional  sales  higher  than  quoted,  ex- 
cepting prunes,  which  are  in  heavy  stock  and 
weaker. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8V4@i3 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Ralglng. 

While  there  are  no  evidences  of  much  move- 
ment in  Raisins  of  any  sort,  there  is  probably 
as  much  business  as  is  ordinarily  transacted 
in  February  and  March.  The  Growers'  Com- 
bination is  maintaining  rates  and  protecting 
buyers,  according  to  agreement.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
Combination  prices  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Scattering  and  outside  supplies  are 
now  practically  exhausted. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   — ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  f,  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  ftp   —  @5$£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  —  @4jJ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   — @3X 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   —  @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —@3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2</,@234 

Citrus  Fruits. 
According  to  prices  ruling  for  Oranges  at 
packing  points,  the  market  here  should  have 
been  firmer  the  past  week,  but  values  did  not 
improve  materially,  especially  for  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  offerings.  Choice  to  select  Navels 
were  offered  very  sparingly,  and  market  for 
these  tended  in  favor  of  sellers.  Lemons  were 
in  more  than  sufficient  supply  for  immediate 
requirements.  Prices  remained  quotably  as 
before.  Limes  were  in  reduced  stock  and 
were  held  at  an  advance. 

Oranges— Navels,  f)  box   1  00®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   1  25®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  %l  box   7  00®  7  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Market  was  almost  bare  of  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  even  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  there 
being  very  few  remaining.  In  a  small  way 
higher  rates  than  below  noted  are  being  real- 
ized. Peanuts  are  in  light  stock  and  are  com- 
manding good  prices. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  II  @UJ4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  11  @11K 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   8  @  9 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   *Vt@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  flvi 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

The  same  general  tone  prevails  in  the  wine 
market  as  previously  noted,  values  being  well 
sustained  at  current  rates,  quotable  prices 
remaining  as  last  stated,  about  15c  per  gallon 
wholesale  for  new  wine,  and  20c  for  selec- 
tions, San  Francisco  delivery.  Wine  ship- 
ments to  Europe  from  this  State  last  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Practical  Viticulture,  footed  up  557,671  gal- 
lons and  232  cases,  with  a  valuation  of  $193,- 
583.  Most  of  this  wine  went  to  England  and 
Germany. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Get  Into  Line,  f 


Adopt  Modern  Improvements. 
New  Methods  point 

The  Way. 

We  make  it  Our 
Business  to 
furnish 

The  Means 


Dairymen  must  take 
advantage  to 
profit  by 
the 

Results. 


to  new  store 
Nos.  31  and  38 


Main  Street. 


Bargains  Before  Removal. 


Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 


3*5    Front  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


100  RODS 


in  10  hours,  27  to  CO  inches  high,  7  to  12  cabli 


•an  be  built  with  the 


CYCLONE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Turning  the  crank  cables  the  wire.  <  Cheapest,  strongest  fence. 
Easiest  lo  build.  No  light  wires;  no  backache.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. Wire  and  Fence  Supplies  at  Wholesale.  Crimped  and 
Spiral  1'iekets.  Lawn  Fence.  Lawn  and  Farm  Gates.  Thou- 
sands of  these  machines  in  use.  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha 
Exposition.   Write  for  Catalogue. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,         HOLLY,  MICH. 


Branehe 


1  Waukegan,  111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Toronto,  Citnuria. 
1  Melbourne,  Australia.  shlpment.fr  Neural  Point. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


tor  the  week. 


Since. 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  ^-sks  116,779 

Wheat,  ctls   37,875 

Barley,  ctls   16.305 

Oats,  ctls   2. 160 

Corn,  ctls   600 

Rye,  ctls   660 

Beans,  sks   3,107 

Potatoes,  sks   18,512 

Onions,  sks   1,916 

Hay,  tons   1,625 

Wool,  bales   476 

Hops,  bales  


3,404,354 
2,283,615 
1,126.485 
545,255 
125.055 
22,885 
.j15,88I 
864, 697 
184,782 
98,396 

■M,m 

11,307 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


•Since 
July  J,  '98. 


Flour,  M-sks. 
Wheat,  ctls. . 

Barley,  ctls   3 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks. . . 
Hay,  bales  . 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   10 

Honey,  cases.. 
Potatoes,  pkgs 


106,340 


,833 
427 
298 
337 
307 

,i30 
33 
79:i 


2,191,396 
1,472,073 
356,933 
17,004 
14.336 
73,994 
45,195 
1 ,655,334 
1,270,504 
4,746 
36,359 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

3,359.021 
8,481,801 
3,965.969 
490,284 
232,413 
29  048 
488,181 
803,178 
84,580 
95,110 
49. 447 
7,805 


Same  Time 
Last,  Year. 


2,155,728 
8,289,149 
2,755,001 
11,773 
30,946 
151,557 
57,621 
684,276 
536,090 
4,716 
61,074 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  1.  —  California  dried  fruit 
market  Una,  with  demand  moderate.  Evap 
orated  apples,  common,  7@i8c;  prime,  wire  tray, 
83£@9c;  choice,  9M@9^4c;  fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  4(a) 
10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  llfA>14r>. ;  Moorpark,  14@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc,  peeled,  25@28c. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.95. 

In  order  to  iutroduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  WagOD,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  Bt 
any  axle. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  if» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  ""ranolsco  Produce  Exchange. 

<8S* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY'  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  arc  guaranteed  su- 
periortoiill  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $"-'.->.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1R00.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortianot  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor.  That  Will  Not  Ruat,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spray iDg. 
BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP   CO.,  I.os  Gatos,  Cal 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     fliost     Powerful     /VAade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rlgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St..  San  Francisco. 

l/WF,RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

to  responsible  parties  UNDER  A  GUARANTEE  TO  BALE 
3  TONS  MORE  HAT  IN  10  HOURS  THAN  ANT  2-HORSE 
press  TUC  CDCilPCD  FAST  EJALINC 

made.  I  He  ortlUtn  HAY  PRESS 

mak'-s  ev-ry  b;ilo  of  exactly  the  same  siz« — and  can 
do  very  compact  work.  With  50-inch  feed  hole — 
large  feeds  can  be  put  down 
without  ustnir  the  root. 

Light  droit  on  the  rouil 
or  al  work. 


They  are  builtunusually  strong.  Don't  buy  until  you 
get  our  circulars  and  prices.  Sent  upon  application. 
I.  A.  SPENCER  25.  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tbe  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Fret 
G.W.YORK  &  CO 


FTTS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  r  lti-.K  W«  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  last  meeting 
of  San  Jose  Grange  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  I  am  instructed  to  for- 
ward to  your  paper,  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  No.  10,  that  tbe  present  California 
Legislature  has  violated  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  people,  in  repealing  the  Belshaw 
Act  of  the  last  Legislature  and  appointing  an 
army  of  useless  attaches  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Grange 
that  the  Bank  and  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners are  a  useless  expense  and  should  be 
abolished. 

Notice  was  given  in  the  Grange  of  a 
new  remedy  for  the  peach  borer.  It  is 
called  "  Dendrolene,"  and  is  applied  to 
the  trees  with  a  brush,  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  tree,  about  like  butter, 
and  being  sticky,  prevents  the  worms 
from  crawling  up  or  down.  Full  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained  by  sending  for 
Bulletin  111,  Experimental  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  building  up  in 
membership,  and  its  meetings  are 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Miss  Laurola  S.  Woodhams, 
Secretary. 

LITERARY  EXERCISES. 

Sister  Woodhams  omits  a  part  of  the 
doings  at  the  meeting,  so  we  copy  tbe 
following  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury: 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange  yesterday  was  largely  attended 
and  the  exercises  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Four  new  members  were 
elected.  There  was  a  fine  literary  and 
musical  programme,  which  was  much 
enjoyed. 

The  fan  drill  of  five  little  girls  was 
very  pretty,  the  intricate  evolutions 
being  performed  with  pleasing  ac- 
curacy. The  little  girls  are  pupils  at 
the  Milliken  public  school,  and  they 
were  trained  and  their  performance  di- 
rected by  their  teacher,  Miss  Laurola 
Woodhams,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Grange.  Recitation,  Miss  Brings; 
solo,  Mabel  Cooper;  reading,  Mr.  Van- 
der  Wens;  fancy  dance,  Lois  Porter; 
instrumental  solo,  Alice  Leigh;  talk, 
"Pap,"  Bro.  Coates;  solo,  Miss  Wood- 
hams; recitation,  "The  Tramp,"  Mrs. 
Wingate;  solo,  Miss  Maud  Bennett; 
recitation,  May  Keath. 


Meeting  of  Napa  Orange. 


At  a  meeting  last  week  Napa  Grange 
elected  James  Munson  as  a  member. 
F.  E.  Johnston,  A.  W.  Robinson,  Enoch 
Yates.  F.  C.  Lundy,  W.  G.  Thompson 
and  Henry  Chapman  were  given  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  during 
the  afternoon  session  the  first  and  third 
degrees  were  conferred  on  F.  W.  Bush, 
B.  W.  Parsons  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Pond. 

An  elaborate  luncheon  was  served  at 
noon,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Jury  were  invited.  About  forty 
people  did  full  justice  to  the  farmers' 
most  bountiful  repast.  After-dinner 
remarks  were  made  by  Overseer  D.  J. 
Brown,  F.  E.  Johnston  and  Lecturer 
J.  S.  Taylor.  The  Lecturer  spoke  as 
follows  : 

"Is  the  farmer  capable  or  qualified 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of 
laws  which  are  to  regulate  his  financial 
interests  ?  We  say  yes  ;  and  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  not  having  more 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  State  and  national 
legislative  halls. 

"Grange  members  understand — and 
their  influence  is  extending  to  all  farm- 
ers— that  they  are  judges  on  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  interests,  whether 
they  be  local,  State,  national  or  inter- 
national. They  are  beginning  to  see 
and  feel  that  their  sacred  rights  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  designing 
men.  They  are  no  longer  willing  that 
the  politician,  or  any  one  else,  should 
think  for  them  and  tell  them  what  to 
do.  They  propose  to  analyze  all  ques- 
tions for  themselves  and  use  their  influ- 
ence in  legislation,  State  and  national, 
to  crystallize  into  laws  such  legislation 
as  they  may  find  necessary  to  place 
agricultural  interests  on  an  equality 
with  other  industries  of  the  country. 
They  do  not  propose  to  have  agricul- 


How  to  be  Healthy1 
in  Winter. 


Winter  is  a.  trying 
time  for  delicate  people. 
Coughs,  colds,  and  pneumonia, 
find  them  easy  victims. 

Do  you  CMch  cold 
¥     c*silv?    't  snows  that  yo-jr 
"vstem  is  not  in  a.  condition  to 
ist  disease.    You  will  be 
Lunate  if  you  escape  pneu- 
na. 

Nature  is  always  fidhtind 
inst  disease.  The  right  kind 
medicine  is  the  Kind  that 
:lps  Nature    by  toning  up  the 
system  and  enabling  it  to  resist 
disease.    Such  a  tonic  is  found  in 

>r.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
For  PaJe  Peopk. 

By  building  up  the  blood  and 
strengthening  the  nerves  the« 
pills  reach  the  root  of  many 
serious  diseases,  such  as  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheum- 
atism and  all  forms  of  weakness,  either  in  men  or  women. 

Miss  Pearl  Wood,  a  popular  young  lady  of  Arlington,  Ind.,  says :  "I  had 

rlv  (rood  health  until  two  mnaim  »h.n  fo/-ioi  „.  J  S__i 


■J18  "  impossible  to  ever  get  a  night's  rest,  i  suticred  severely  from 
this  disease  for  many  weeks.  Our  physician  was  unable  to  help  me,  and 
we  tried  another  doctor,  but  with  the  same  result.  I  used  different  reme- 
dies, but  with  no  benefit.  Happening  to  read  in  the  newspaper  concerning 
ft?  m!ni9.2f  Dr-  w;»,anls  pink  P'lb!  I  concluded  to  try  thVpills.  When 
I  finished  the  second  box  I  was  better.  I  was  never  more  happy  in  my  life 
than  over  the  fact  that  I  was  getting  well.  After  taking  the  third  box  the 
pain  left  me,  and  when  I  had  finished  the  fifth  box  I  was  well. 

—XushvilU  (ind.)  Graphic. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  direct  by  the  Dr. Williams 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.Y.,  5o*per  box;  6  boxes, $2^ 


ture  made  subordinate  to  manufactur- 
ing or  commerce. 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  farmers 
have  taken  as  much  interest  in  ques- 
tions affecting  their  interests  as  at 
present.  Farmers  have  also  learned 
to  stand  by  and  work  for  and  maintain 
their  rights  in  the  great  battles  of 
trade  and  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities. This  independent,  self-reli- 
ant spirit  will  give  new  vigor  and  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  classes 
and  secure  for  them  fairness  in  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  and  fair  and 
just  legislation. 

"The  farmer  recognizes  that  the 
foundation  and  perpetuity  of  this  great 
republic  rest  on  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  whether  that  man  is  rich 
or  poor,  laborer,  mechanic,  lawyer, 
professor,  merchant  or  farmer.  If  the 
rights  of  the  individual  be  surrendered, 
or  if  the  individual  man  be  robbed  of 
his  right  by  combinations  of  men,  or 
combination  of  money,  or  by  law,  then 
the  individual  ceases  to  be  a  free  man, 
but  exists  as  a  slave,  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  republic  has  departed." 

Santa  Rosa  Orange. 

In  honor  of  its  five  returned  soldier 
members,  Santa  Rosa  Grange  held  an 
all-day  session  and  Pomona  feast, 
states  the  Republican.  The  soldier  lads 
are  Paul  Coulter,  Howard  Rogers, 
Manuel  Marsh,  William  Mac  and  Joseph 
Kneale. 

A  large  attendance  of  members  took 
part  in  the  session,  and  in  the  after- 
noon many  friends  assembled.  Several 
candidates  received  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degrees  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion, which  was  devoted  entirely  to 
business. 

The  Pomona  feast  at  noon  was  highly 
enjoyable  and  following  it  came  an  open 
meeting  with  several  hours  of  sociabil- 
ity and  dancing.  A  programme  of 
merit  also  served  to  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  afternoon.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Piano  solo,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Gregory; 
address  of  welcome,  Mayor  Sweet ; 
vocal  solo,  Miss  Bertha  Arnold;  recita- 
tion, Miss  Dama  Tuller;  address,  C.  H. 
Holmes;  vocal  duet,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Gregory 
and  Miss  Connors;  recitation,  Miss  An- 
nie Stewart ;  vocal  solo,  Walter  Burk- 
halter. 


Lean's  Harrow 


J  j  j  1  j  n  j  Jj  -t~j  , 

Tbe  simple  lover  adjusts  tbe  teetb  to  any  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  thegrouud  ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  tbe  ground  and  to  barrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator,  tiaves 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

IUULEY,  KINO  k  CO.,  LOS  AMUEI.F.S,  (  AL. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  ST 


!  "HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE  1 

EHERV  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
8AWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facta. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or   Farmer  should 

have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0DHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  &>2l  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside  Double  Board 
Plow,  hard  aa 
Iaaa,16-in.t8. 


Sulky 

Plows. 

BidlncQaag  > 
Plows  $:«. 

S-in.  W'aiion.  $39 
li««J  other  articlt 
liig  catalogue  f: 
\\  rile  now  and  get 
ready  for  spring  work'  , 

II  M'l.llilK  IM.OW  CO 
Qntt  Ho"  htfMM  to  (l.e  I 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb.  i 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agenta,       -       No.  228  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  r,  . 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  14,  1899. 
619,461— Sash    Fastener— M.  ADgi  1,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal. 

619.462  —  Pruning  Tcol  —  W.  Ballerstedt,  Alta-  , 
dena,  Cal. 

619,536  — Aerial  Railway— J.  Bond,  Turlock,  Cal. 
619,538  — Gas  Producer— Burch  &  Kasson,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

619,665.— Knee  Pad— T.  E.  Bent,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
619,550.— Speed  Gear-L.  D.  Ferris,  Hood  River, 
Or. 

619,558.— Accordion— J.  Galleazzi,  S.  F. 

619,314  — Electric  Heater— C.  W.  Jones,  North 

Temeseal,  Cal. 
619,495.— Valise— Miller  &  Nichols.  Crockett,  Cal. 
619,341.  —  Rotary   Separator  — R.    H.  Postel- 

thwaite,  S.  F. 
619,502 — Lumber  RAFT— J.  Poulson,  Portland,  Or. 
619,346.— Automatic  Damper— E.  V.  Rice,  Azusa, 

Cal. 

30,210.— Design  for  Game  Board  —  Josephine 

Altshuler,  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Sash  Fastener.— Myron  Angel,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal.  No.  619,461.  Dated  Feb.  14, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for 
securing  doors  window  sashes,  making  them 
absolutely  tight  in  their  frames,  and  means 
by  which  they  can  be  instantly  loosened  so  as 
to  be  opened  or  moved,  and  in  the  case  of 
sashes  they  may  be  again  locked  firmly  at 
any  desired  point.  It  consists  essentially  of 
slidable  strips  disposed  in  pairs  having  their 
contacting  edges  formed  with  inclined  or 
serrated  surfaces,  means  whereby  one  of  the 
strips  is  held  without  motion  in  the  channel 
in  which  the  window  is  slidable,  a  toothed 
section  on  the  other  strip  and  a  pinion  en- 
gaging the  same  to  operate  the  movable  strip 
and  lock  or  unlock  the  two,  and  pins  fixed  to 
the  stationary  strips  extending  through 
slots  in  the  opposite  strip,  with  springs  on 
said  pins  adapted  to  retract  the  stationary 
strips  and  allow  both  to  move  in  unison. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—Cargo  shipments  of  lumber  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Oregon  and  Washington  in  '98  were 
215,036,141  feet,  231,652,065  feet  in  '97  and 
259,381,146  feet  in  '96. 

— The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a 
privilege  to  dig  for  buried  treasure  in  the 
streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Govern- 
ment receives  one-fourth  royalty  should  they 
find  anything. 

— At  Pine  Grove,  Cal.,  work  on  the  Amador 
canal  is  in  progress.  The  capacity  of  the  canal 
at  present  is  2200  inches;  after  enlargement 
is  completed,  it  will  carry  3300  inches — 1100 
inches  for  the  plant  and  2200  inches  for  the 
mines. 

—Nevada  hears  that  work  of  extending  the 
Carson  &  Colorado  road  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced— an  unlikely  event.  The  road  runs 
south  to  Keeler  and  is  only  125  miles  to 
Mohave,  where  it  can  connect  with  the  A.  T. 
&  S.  F.,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific. 

—The  Pacific  railroads  are  paying  their 
debts.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific 
paid  what  tbey  owed  the  Government  last 
year.  The  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pa- 
cific have  made  settlement  in  twenty  3% 
notes,  payable  semi-annually.  The  indebted- 
ness of  these  companies  on  the  first  inst. ,  less 
the  amount  due  from  the  United  States,  was 
$58,812,715. 

— Japan  reports  an  agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  Morioka  Emigration  Co.  and  the 
agriculturists  in  Peru  for  the  conveyance  of 
Japanese  laborers  to  the  South  American  col- 
ony. The  agreement  having  been  approved 
by  the  Peruvian  Government,  the  emigration 
company  is  about  sending  the  first  batch  of 
laborers,  815  in  number.  The  wages  agreed  on 
are  $12.50  a  month  each. 

— Reports  of  a  Pacific  cable  cause  a  New 
York  paper  to  ask  :  "  From  where  is  the  gutta 
percba  for  this  gigantic  cable  to  come  ?  Every 
whisper  of  the  construction  of  a  transpacific 
line  sends  the  gutta  market  at  Singapore  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  ruling  price  of  the 
gum  is  the  highest  that  has  ever  obtained.  It 
is  stated,  on  what  authority  it  is  hard  to  say, 
that  the  visible  supply  of  gutta  is  insufficient 
for  the  task  and  that  if  this  cable  is  laid  it 
will  be  the  last — the  last  with  a  gutta  percha 
insulation,  at  least." 

— American  machinery  sold  directly  to  con- 
sumers now  tends  to  drive  out  all  competition 
from  Mexico;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  ma- 


Beware  of  O  nt  nit  nt  s  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercnry, 
As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  thruugti  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artlc  es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Cj.,  Toled>,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  tanen  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


chinery  bouses  keeping  an  office  in  Mexico 
themselves  are  doing  better  than  those  whose 
interests  are  entrusted  to  local  commission 
houses  or  colonial  merchants.  Such  machinery 
is  sold  very  largely  at  the  seller's  terms,  be- 
cause as  a  rule  the  purchaser  is  an  industrial 
or  a  foreign  firm  or  corporation.  But  Ameri- 
can heavy  machinery  constitutes  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  vast  variety  of  industrial  pro- 
cruets  upon  which  American  superiority  is 
resting  and  the  use  of  which  by  the  people 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

— At  Stockton,  Cal.,  the  Blue  Lakes  Power 
Co.  has  strung  its  wire,  and  expects  to  turn 
in  the  first  current  of  electricity  from  the 
mountains  by  May  10th.  The  Blue  Lakes 
line  is  a  novelty  in  electrical  engineering.  In 
the  use  of  aluminum  instead  of  copper  wire  to 
transmit  the  current,  it  has  been  a  race  be- 
tween the  Blue  Lakes  Co.  and  the  Snoqual- 
mie  Falls  Power  Co.,  under  construction  in 
Washington,  to  see  which  would  be  the  first 
to  turn  on  the  power  through  the  white  metal 
conduits.  The  California  line  will  carry  30,000 
volts.  The  aluminum  wire,  the  first  of  its  kind 
used  on  this  coast,  has  reached  Stockton.  It 
is  the  intention  to  ultimately  extend  the  line 
to  Oakland. 

—The  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  is  substituting 
Japanese  labor  for  white  on  track  work  be- 
tween Mojave  and  Needles,  Cal.  The  Rands- 
burg  Miner  says  the  reason  for  this,  the  of- 
ficials say,  is  that  the  supply  of  reliable  white 
labor  at  $1.50  a  day,  the  wages  which  the 
company  have  been  paying  section  hands,  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  While  there  are 
hordes  of  so-called  workingmen  roaming  the 
country  and  occasionally  offering  their  ser- 
vices to  the  company  as  section  hands,  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Usually  these  nomads 
leave  after  the  first  payday  and  new  men 
must  be  employed.  The  Japanese,  who  are 
good  stayers,  work  for  $1.10  a  day  and  make 
no  trouble.  The  whites  are  still  paid  $1.50, 
but  none  are  employed  unless  they  give  as- 
surances that  they  will  continue  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  long  enough  to  be  of  some 
service.  Officials  of  the  road  say  they  do  not 
discriminate  in  favor  of  Japanese  except  where 
forced  to  do  so. 

— J.  A.  Scrymser,  president  Pacific  Cable 
Co.,  says:  "The  situation  in  the  East  is  not 
at  all  bright  so  far  as  a  new  cable  is  con- 
cerned. An  absolute  monopoly  over  the  Phil- 
ippines is  held  by  strong  English  companies 
in  the  East.  Their  monopoly  also  extends  to 
Hongkong  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  including 
Corea.  The  Great  Northeastern  Co.  enjoys 
the  same  privileges  between  Japan  and  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Exclusive  rights  living  until 
1940  are  held  by  this  company.  The  Japan 
contract  will  expire  in  four  years,  but  an  ex- 
tension of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  just 
been  arranged  for.  Unless  an  arrangement  is 
made  with  these  companies  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  land  an  American  cable  either  in 
the  Philippines  or  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  These 
companies  hold  exclusive  or  vested  rights. 
Private  capital  will  be  very  slow  to  risk  suc- 
cess under  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  To 
force  a  cable  landing  would  mean  the  expend- 
iture of  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  The 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  abrogate 
them  without  paying  heavy  compensation." 


/k  Money  talks  !    We  guarantee  that 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— jtioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  z;  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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A  MINIE-BALL 

won't  "sweep  an  avenue,"  but  its  screech  will  call 
attention.  These  little  ads.  may  remind  you  we 
have  largeramniunition  for  the  asking.  Write  us. 
IMUK  WOVEN  WIRKFKNCE  CO.,  A  UK  I A  N,  MICH. 


It  Won't 


jump  the  track  nor 
^  ^aw-  bind  when  door  is 
iC\^_^.  j  warped  or  wall  is 
i-— -  v9g[  crooked.  T  rail 
a"  «.uf  'rack  plvotally  hung 
QfcW**  to  brackets.  Hangers 
on  bo'h  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  LIKK  IT. 
Rapidly  replacing  all 
others.  <iOLD  Medal 
at  Omaha.  Write  for 
circular;  also  catalogue  of  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Thousands  Have  Kidney  Trouble  and 
Don't  Know  It. 

There  is  a  disease  prevailing  in  this  country 
most  dangerous  because  so  deceptive.  Many 
sudden  deaths  are  caused  by  it— heart  dis- 
ease, pneumonia,  heart  failure  or  apoplexy  are 
often  the  result  of  kidney  disease.  If  kidney 
trouble  is  allowed  to  advance,  the  kidney 
poison  in  the  blood  is  liable  to  attack  the  vital 
organs,  or  the  kidneys  themselves  break  down 
and  waste  away  cell  by  cell.  Then  the  rich- 
ness of  the  blood— the  albumen— leaks  out  and 
the  sufferer  has  Bright's  Disease,  the  worst 
form  of  kidney  trouble.  Kidney  trouble  can 
be  detected,  although  it  be  slow  and  de- 
ceptive. First,  by  analysis  of  the  urine; 
second,  by  the  simple  test  of  setting  the  urine 
aside  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  a  cloudy  or  brick-dust  settling 
indicates  it. 

It  was  for  just  such  troubles  that  in  His 
infinite  power  and  goodness  the  Great  Physi- 
cian caused  Swamp-Root  to  grow  for  the  bene- 
fit of  suffering  mankind,  leaving  it  for  Dr. 
Kilmer,  the  great  kidney  and  bladder  spe- 
cialist, to  discover  it  and  make  it  known  to 
the  world.  Its  wonderful  efficacy  in  promptly 
curing  the  most  distressing  cases  is  truly 
marvelous. 

By  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  you  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kid- 
ney, liver  and  bladder  remedy,  and  a  book 
that  tells  more  about  it,  both  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail. 

When  writing,  be  sure  and  mention  reading 
this  liberal  offer  in  the  San  Francisco  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  regular  fifty  cent  and  one- 
dollar  sizes  are  sold  bv  most  druggists.  Make 
a  note  of  the  name,  SWAMP-ROOT,  Dr.  Kil- 
mer's Swamp-Root,  and  remember  it  is  pre- 
pared only  bv  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.    If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
j  harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

I       Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
I     free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
'  METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Mof  f  ltt    <&  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  CO    .  ...    Portland.  Or 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  i8y8. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims/ev  tectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  1  consider  t lie  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


RE  YOUR  COWS 
CHEATING  YOU? 


Are  your  cows  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat,  or  are  they  just  living  off  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
BABCGCK  TESTER 

will  tell  on  them  and  it  makes  no  mistakes. 
It's  always  ready  for  business— doesn't  break 
down— doesn't  have  accidents— doesn't  wear 
out.    Buns  easily  and  noiselessly. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 

ELOIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
llrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  sclentihc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
savf  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONO  4  CO.,  Patent  Agenu.  330  Markot 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTK1NS — Winners  of  every  "days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  lS'.is  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-y  r., 
3-yr.  Sl  2-yr.-olds:  11  Jerseys  A  Durhums  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holstelns  have  beaten 
h>T  butter  the  Best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.  P.  H.  Burke.  B2t;  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEY'S,  HOLSTKINS  &  DUKHAH8.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

W.  A.  SHIPPEK,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  It  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCIIO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.  Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       F»OULTR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  t>0  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest .  Pacific  Inccbator 
Co..  l.'il 7 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


UST  AS  NATURAL 


PETALUMA  CNCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  us  to  incubator  pmenllaU— proper  Itppllcu- 
lion  uii<r<ii»trll>iitl»ii  of  heat  and  inol.turc,  rt'iru- 
liitl.m  and  ventilation.  For  SO  to  .150  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  V.  S.  llan.ls..meeatalog  flee. 
[Vtuluniu  I  lieu  liator  <o.,  Box     !  I.  Pel  a  In  ma,  <  ill. 


A  Great  Mistake 

it  would  foe  to  purchase  an  Incu- 
bator or  Brooder  without  liret 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-page 
catalogue.  It  costs  6c.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
poultry  information  it  contains, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pointers  it 
__  gives  you.  Send  for  it  at  once. 
UES  MOINES  l.NCUBATOR  CO,  Box  540,  Des  Moines,  la. 


H  i 
< 


It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


Dehorning 
2  sClippeiv 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Hammond,  III.,  U.S.  A 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  trood. 
Fleimntf  Hr«  »s. ,  checiiHt**,  Un- 
ion Stock  YardH,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cas»'s.  Supplied  hy  mail  under 
a  pi  isitive  guarantee.  Price, 
**J.oo.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FlC  E 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMl'KOVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
our  cattle.  Write  u»  for  opecial 
■formation  on  the  aubjeet. 

H.  H.  BROWN  M  FG.  CO. 
DLCATl K,  IIO. 


A  New  Form  of  Rural  Mall 
Delivery. 


Representative  Stokes  has  intro- 
duced in  Congress  "a  bill  to  extend 
free  delivery  of  mail  along  Star  routes." 
Under  its  terms  all  future  contracts 
for  carrying  mail  on  Star  routes  will 
include  this  increased  service. 

The  Star  route  contractor  will  have 
this  in  mind  when  he  puts  in  his  bid. 
The  additional  service  will  be  slight, 
and  the  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment correspondingly  slight,  but  the 
benefit  to  the  people  will  be  very  great. 
Carriers  as  a  general  thing  deliver 
mail  now  along  the  line  of  their  route 
by  private  contract  for  $1  or  less  per 
annum  for  each  family  served.  Of 
course,  taking  it  in  gross  for  every- 
body, it  could  be  done  for  less  still  than 
for  a  few.  It  is  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  instead  of  such  service 
as  is  provided  in  this  bill  being  a  charge 
upon  the  Government,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  revenue.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  all  increases  of  mail  facilities 
in  the  past.  The  increased  cost  of  the 
service  has  invariably  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  revenue  incident 
to  better  facilities. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  referred  to  the  well 
known  result  of  reducing  letter  postage 
from  3  cents  to  2  cents.  Those  who  had 
not  studied  such  matters  carefully  pre- 
dicted an  enormous  deficit.  The  event 
proved  just  the  reverse.  The  same 
state  of  facts  was  found  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  free  delivery  for  cit- 
ies— the  increased  revenue  more  than 
repaid  the  increased  cost  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

This  bill  of  Mr.  Stokes  provides  that 
mail  boxes  be  placed  along  the  Star 
routes  on  the  roadside,  and  for  con- 
venience numbered  consecutively  from 
the  initial  point  of  the  route.  Those 
desiring  their  mail  deposited  in  these 
boxes  will  leave  with  the  nearest  post- 
master on  each  side  of  them  a  written 
request  for  the  delivery  of  their  mail  to 
the  carrier,  designating  the  number  of 
the  box  in  which  it  is  to  be  deposited, 
and  thereupon  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  carrier  to  deposit  said  mail  in  the 
box  without  charge  to  the  addressee. 

Thus  every  person  living  on  or  near 
a  Star  route  would  get  his  mail  every 
time  the  carrier  passed  without  ex- 
pense or  loss  of  time  in  going  to  the 
postoffice. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,"  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
"  that  by  multiplication  of  the  Star 
routes  radiating  from  the  several  rail- 
road offices  a  very  cheap  and  effective 
free  delivery  system  could  be  realized — 
one  that  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect would  become  at  once  self-sustain- 
ing. For  the  present  the  people  who 
get  this  service  would  have  to  furnish 
their  own  boxes,  but  the  bill  contem- 
plates that  ultimately  these  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Government  if  the 
service  justifies  it.  The  cost  in  large 
numbers  would  be  small  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  is  what  is  being  done  in 
many  of  the  city  districts,  and  I  am  in 
this  asking  only  that  the  country  resi- 
dents be  fed  out  of  the  same  spoon  that 
the  Government  uses  to  dip  out  bene- 
fits to  our  city  cousins." 

Mr.  Stokes  does  not  offer  this  bill  as 
a  substitute  for  the  free  rural  delivery, 
with  which  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  in  the  past,  but  as  a  supple- 
mental proposition — a  sort  of  transition 
stage  -but,  as  he  puts  it :  "A  general 
system  of  rural  free  delivery  is  bound 
to  come  in  the  evolution  of  our  postal 
system.  It  may  be  in  the  form  already 
inaugurated  here  and  there  throughout 
the  United  States,  or  it  may  be  through 
some  modification  of  this  Star  route 
system,  or  it  may  be  through  a  system 
of  postal  wagons  radiating  from  the 
several  railroad  offices.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  final  form  as  approved  by 
experiment,  it  will  be  a  permanent  sys- 
tem and  will  be  self  sustaining." 

This  will  not  only  be  beneficial  as  a 
means  of  stamp  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  will  also  be  beneficial  in  an 
educational  way — a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence schooling  being  done  through 
the  mails. 


NITRATE    IS   OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE   GROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


-  EXPERT  OFMINIOIN: 

l>r.  It.niard  Oyer  (Consulting  Chemiitt  of  Various 
ltritish  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

1  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  wben  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


31*5  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SrtIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


DOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.   It  must 
protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ko.  717  Canopy-Top  Soit*t,  wl(h  double  fender*. 
Pi-lee,  complete,  with  rtirtalrn  mil  around,  Rtnrm 
■pron,  •un*hitde,  Urapi  nod  pole  or  r> bafts,  $ (iM; 
as  good  as  sell*  fur  $  100. 


double  harness  Buitable  to  all  the  above  rehlrl 

SEND  FOR  LARCE  FREE  CATALOGUE 


WHY  NOT  SAVE  II? 

When  It  comes  to  buying  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  you  may  juntas 
well  save  all  the  money  In  the  transact!*^  above  the  roanufao- 
turer'rt  price.  No  need  to  nay  added  commissions  and  expenses  of 
t ravelins;  ftHleamcn,  middlemen,  dealers,  agent  a,  etc 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  M'll  direot  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the 
lurecnt  manufacturer*  of  vehicle*  and  hurnt-M  In  the  world 
aclllng;  to  the  connumer  exclusively- 

IN  VEHICLES  WE  MAKE 

KneUnnnya.  Surrey*,  Traps,  Phae- 
ton*. Stanhope*.  Driving  Waeonfl, 
Top  IliiKgiPH,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wasoii*,  -i  1  in-  Wagons,  Delivery 
Wagon*.  .Milk  Wagona  and  Wag. 
•  net  ft-".  In  harness  we  make  either  single 

and  heavy  team  use.  No.  77— Single  Surrey  har- 


ness! 1  fit  good  as  se  1  Is  I or  1 1 5 


ELKHART  H  MANFC.  CO.  W.B. Pratt, Sec'y.  E  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


FERTILIZERS 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno.  Ctl. 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  inlo  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  wo  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  fjrade  Steel  range  for  fcS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Kest  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD.  Manufacturer,  619  »'.  Fourth 
8t.,  St.  Lonlt,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


MACLEOD 


EXTENSION 


$25  Cultivator. 


I -Horse,  convertible  into  3,   ;  or  4-horae  in 
live  minutes.   Thousands  sold. 

WAS  AWARDED  ANOTHER  GOLD    MEDAL  AT 
LAWTON,    ENG.,    JANUARY    17,  1899. 

614  Hill  Street,  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes.  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RE  HUMANE 


Fully  Warranted 


and  remove  the  Cf^   Ttw.  keystojte 

MM    of  your  neighbor's  herd  JBY  TjreaxiVCV  ■•  kmfb— 

Cuts  clean  on  all  sides,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  and  the  hornsare  off. 
Descriptive  circulars  FREE.    A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coch  ran  vi  I  Ic,  Pa. 


SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

i   i.  ]■  ;.  .-  upou  the  ttUri,     It  you  atari  rigliL  you  have  a  better  thane*  ot  aucccaa.     to  mart 

i in th« poultry bualDfl» the buj  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders 

i«y  work  automatically  and  cannot  fail  ot  (food  rvsuits.  Our  POLXTKY  BOOK,  •„■:•*  pa^t  s 
>fg,  tells  all  about  them  and  a  thousand  other  ihioira  you  anould  knuw  about  poultry.  We  send 

t  tor  in  .......     RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  91,  Qoincy,  111 
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Information  Wanted  on  Loco 
Weeds. 


In  connection  with  its  investigations 
on  poisonous  plants  the  division  of  bot- 
any of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  live 
stock  industries  by  the  various  plants 
known  as  loco  weed.  The  inquiry  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Victor  K.  Ches- 
nut,  assistant  botanist  in  charge  of 
investigations  of  poisonous  plants. 

There  are  several  plants  which  are 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  loco  in  animals. 
Two  of  these,  on  account  of  their  wider 
distribution  and  the  greater  damage 
they  have  done,  have  become  much  bet- 
ter known  than  the  others.  They  are 
the  woolly  loco  weed  (Astragalus  mollis- 
simus)  and  the  stemless  loco  weed, 
Aragallus  (Oxytropis)  lambertii.  Both 
are  briefly  considered  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  86  of  the  department,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant 
for  it  to  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton. After  reading  the  bulletin  the 
department  will  be  greatly  obliged  for 
as  much  additional  information  on  the 
subject  as  each  can  furnish  from  his 
own  personal  experience.  We  hope 
many  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will 
assist  in  this  inquiry. 


Birth   of   Beet    Sugar  Industry, 


A  London  journal  refers  to  January 
11th  as  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
On  January  lltb,  1799,  Frans  Carl  Ac 
hard  laid  a  memorandum  before  Fred 
erick  William  III.,  showing  how  sugar 
might  be  made  from  beet  roots,  hith- 
erto used  only  as  fodder.    It  is  sa;d 
that  Achard  refused  a  bribe  of  200,000 
thalers  offered  him  by  the  sugar  inter- 
ests if  he  would  publish  a  statement 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake. — Louisana 
Planter. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


E.  J.  B0WEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81K-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-203  Front  8t.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue.  Seattle,  Wash. 


BUY    THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material :  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quiney,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Peed  Cookers. 


A  seed  catalogue  that  stands  alone  is  the  1899 
announcement  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son, 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  which  they  are  now  sending 
free  to  their  patrons  and  friends.  It  will  pay 
anyone  who  cultivates  the  soil  for  pleasure  or 
profit  to  send  for  this  little  book. 


Malcom  Macleod  of  Los  Angeles  has  just  been 
informed  that  on  January  17th  another  gold  medal 
has  been  awarded  him  at  Lawton,  Eng.,  for  his 
land  cultivator.— Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  17,  1899. 


Kansas  Seeds 

Headquarters  for  Rocky  Ford 
k  Cantaloupe  Seed,  Alfalfa,  Sor- 
^ghum,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Millet 
*  Seed.  Choice  Onion  Seeds  at 
i  low  prices.  Tree  Seeds  of 
all  kinds.    Forage*  plants 
for  dry  climates.*  Our  Cat- 
alogue mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  on  enow. 

Kansas  Seed  House.      >.  ttarteldes  Si  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


C 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fnlly  illustrated. 

!E  82.  Orders  received  at  thlo  ofHi 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

TREES. 


Olives!  Olives! 

OLIVE   TREES   FOR   SALE  AT 

UNION   :  NURSERY, 

SACR  AflENTO,  CAL. 
FRANK  KUNZ,  Prop.     :     :     2129-lOth  Street. 


LINCOLN  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

^  PLUM  TREES.  ^ 

Wickson, Red  June.Willard, Burbank,  GrandDuke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK   FOR  PRICES. 

PACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties  :  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

lOOO  Cherries,  8  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelling,  Kniffhts 
Early  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes,  2  years  old — 

Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune,  French  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
OOO  Pears,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Winter  Nellis,  Onondago  (Swain's  Orange), 
Beurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
it  low  prices.  F.  LU  DEM  ANN. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  sale  at  #2.00  per 
one  huudred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

\      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  ♦ 

+  FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA,  ♦ 

i  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  ^ 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  x 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

t  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  f 

♦  WE   OFFER   MANY   HEW   AHD   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 

♦  SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

♦  GEO.  C.  ROED1INC,  -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 
♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CML. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

l£* 

AN    EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.      J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANQE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL   KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon   and  Grape  FVuit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR     SALH      13  "V  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    &    BEE  BE, 

SrsStaX^!  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


(Established  in  1863.)  

GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL,    TREES    AND  PLANTS 
OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
Address  THOS.  mBHERIN,  Apent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  106  Battery  St., £>.  F.  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  2059. 


Mattneiv*  Hew  Universal  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

They  save  practically  all  hand  labor;  that's  expensive  you  know.  They  open  the  drill, 
drop  the  seed,  cover  the  seed  and  roll  and  firm  the  earth  all  at  one  operation.  In  culti- 
vating they  cultivate  deep  or  shallow,  cultivate  between  the  row  orstraddle  the  row 
and  cultivate  on  each  aide  of  it.  Destroy  all  gran  and  weedl  and  leave  a  mulch  of  ftfle  earth  on  top,  which 
effectually  pi  (-serves  the  natural  »ll  moisture.  They  are  fa%t  and  effective,  fiiroog  and  durable.  Our 
HorSG  Hoe  w'tn  1  beam  frame  and  npring  steel  standards  Is  unequaled.    Our  book  describing 

tt££2$^SLZZ££   Ai>«  Plow  Co.,  Boston  and  Maw  York. 


WE  NO  LONGER  SUPPLY 

SEEDS  TO  pg**-g*s. 

PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  F%E  Garden 

"Everything  for  the  Garden  "  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  190=page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata- 
logue the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad- 
vertisement was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,free  of  charge,our  famous 
50=cent""  Empire  State  "  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  2S=cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSONzCo 

<35&7  CORTLANDTSTMWYOPK 


WARRANTED 
SEED 

A.s  the  original 
introducers  of  the 
I  Vnrii  Com,  Hubbard 
]  Squash,  Eclipse  Beet, 
TMiller  Melon,  Bin- 
bank  Potato,  All  Sea- 
sons Cabbage,  Danvers 
Carrot,  and  over  thirty 
other  well-known  vegeta- 
bles, we  solicit  a  share  of 
le  patronage  of  the  public. 
Prices  low.   Tested  Novelties 
—some  found  in  no  other  catalogue. 
'$100.00  to  seed  purchasers  for  a  name 
for  our  new  squash.  All  our  seed  are  war- 
ranted, as  per  page  1  of  our  free  catalogue. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Established  1876. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Myrobolan 
Nursery^ 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  a  clean,  healthy,  one-year-old  stock  of 
APRICOTS,  FRENCH,  SILVER  and  IM- 
PERIALE  EPINEUSE  PRUNES  on  Myrob- 
olan Root.    Write  for  Prices. 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop., 

HAY  WARDS,  CALIFORNIA. 


In  buying  sends 
economy  ih  rxlrav 
nuance,"  because  the  cost  ^ 
of  cultivation  wanted  on  inferior 
seeds  always  large  ly  exceeds  the 
original  coHt  of  the  bent  needs  to  ^Sk% 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  tho  —W 
cheapest.   Fay  a  trifle  mure  for  mm 

FERRYS I 

SEEDS  g 

and    always  get   your   money's  flB 

worth.    Five  cents  per  paper  LWW 

everywhere.  AlwiiyH  (he 
bcK(.  SeedAnnual  free 
It.JU.  FF.KI5Y  A  CO*. 
.        Detroit,  Midi. 


"PATS : NTS!  J 

^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.X^^ 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  ana  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE   &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES. 


.*  DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT ! 


MQLINLILL. 


DEERE    CORN    PLANTER    AND    CHECK  ROWER. 


DEERE    DISC    HARROW— STEEL  FRAME. 
0-6-8-10-18  Ft. 


SECBBTARX    DISC    PLOW—  SINGLE    AND  DOUISLK. 


DEERE    CHILLED    VINEYARD    AND    ORCHARD  PLOW. 


ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  CO.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

20Q-2I1    MARKET    ST.,    318-3.24    TOVA/NSEN  D    ST.,    ,25-31    BLUXOME  ST. 


™  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ■»«« , 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,   Fresno,  j 

BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who. 
have  during  the  last  3K  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  with  PASTEUR  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  I 

ACHB    MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 
N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark.     Beware  of 


IF  YOUR  PASTURES  AND  FIELD8  ARE  INCL08ED  WITH  THE 


LLWOOD WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


F1 
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Automatic  Division  of  Irrigation  Water. 


Written  lor  the  Rural  Press  by  Wm.  M.  Bristol. 

Throughout  the  arid  region  there  are  many  irri- 
gation systems  where  a  certain  stream  of  water, 
often  varying  in  volume,  is  divided  in  varying  pro- 
portion among  the  people  entitled  thereto.  It  is 
customary  for  the  zaDjero  to  determine,  in  miner's 
inches,  the  amount  at  the  head  of  the  system  and  to 
measure  out  to  each  consumer  along  the  line  the 
number  of  inches  to  which  he  may  be  entitled.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  at  this  point  the  various 
methods  of  measurement.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
where  the  water  is  flowing  in  open  conduits  or  grav- 
ity pipes  the  irrigator  near  the  head  of  the  line  is 
likely  to  fare  better  than  the  one  at  the  lower  ter- 
minus ;  for  if  the  zaDjero  be  careless,  or  the  users 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  line  piggish,  the  last 
man  may  be  left  dry  as  Sahara.  It  may  be  that  the 
stream  is  the  natural  surface  flow  of  some  creek,  in 
which  case  the  evaporation  along  its  tributaries  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  results  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  reaching  the  headgate  of  the  system — fre- 
quently a  loss  of  one-half.  If  the  gates  of  consumers 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  line  be  set  so  as  to 
take  continuously  their  maximum  quota  it  is  plain 
that  the  division  is  not  equitable. 

For  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  in  operation 
at  West  Highlands  a  system  which  obviates  all  these 
difficulties  and  permits  the  zanjero  to  make  his 
rounds  on  a  peace  footing.  The  fruit  growers  con- 
stituting the  West  Highlands  Water  Company  own 
collectively  a  tract  of  900  acres.  They  receive  their 
water  from  the  Bear  Valley  canal  in  a  cemented 
ditch  one  mile  in  length.    There  are  no  consumers' 


ent  series  of  adjustable  automatic  weirs;  and  out  of 
the  weir  system  came  peace  and  good-will  among 
the  irrigators. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  the  first  five  laterals  is  a 
basin,  as  shown  in  the  first  engraving.    It  is  virtu- 


All  the  openings  in  each  weir  are  on  a  level  with 
each  other  and  when  open  the  water  flowing  through 
them  is  of  equal  depth  in  all. 

Division  of  water  by  this  system  is  exceedingly 
simple.   The  zanjero  starting  down  the  line  with  say 


LARGE    WEIR    WITH   DOUBLE    GATES    USED    IN    THE    HIGHLAND   IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 


gates  along  this  line,  all  the  water  being  delivered 
through  the  six  lateral  ditches,  each  a  mile  long, 
which  lead  away  from  it.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  the  construction  of  the  system  it  had  no  ap- 
pliances for  dividing  the  water  and  the  zanjero  was 
compelled  to  do  it  all  by  guess.  Out  of  the  feuds 
engendered  by  this  primitive  method  came  the  pres- 


ADJUSTABLE   AUTOMATIC    WEIR    AT    WEST   HIGHLANDS,    SAN   BERNARDINO   COUNTY,  CAL. 


300  inches,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  six  lat- 
erals, goes  to  the  first  weir  and  sets  the  gate  open- 
ing into  the  main  ditch  at  its  maximum  width,  which, 
in  this  instance,  is  40  inches.  The  gate  opening  into 
the  lateral  he  sets  at  8  inches.  Thus,  it  is  plain,  the 
,  main  gate  will  take  five-sixths  and  the  side  gate  one- 
sixth  of  the  water — 250  and  50  inches,  respect- 
ively. 

At  the  second  weir  he  sets  the  gates  at  40  and  10 
inches,  respectively,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  At 
the  fifth  weir,  the  last  point  of  division,  he  has  100 
inches  to  be  divided  between  the  last  two  laterals, 
and  consequently  sets  the  gates  equally  open.  A 
hasp  on  the  door  is  provided,  at  its  loose  end,  with  a 
peg  which  fits  in  any  one  of  a  row  of  holes  drilled,  at 
intervals  of  I  inch,  in  the  top  bars  of  the  front  gate. 
A  slot  in  the  hasp  fits  over  a  staple  above  the  one  to 
which  it  is  fastened.  When  the  sliding  door  is  set  at 
the  desired  place,  the  hasp  adjusted  and  secured  by 
a  padlock,  meddling  becomes  difficult.  The  amount 
of  water  flowing  may  be  determined  by  the  open- 
weir  table.  An  outlet  under  the  main  gate  affords 
opportunity  for  sluicing  out  sand  or  sediment  which 
may  accumulate  in  the  basin. 

The  zaDjero's  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  water 
is  delivered  to  but  one  consumer  in  each  lateral  at  a 
given  time.  Any  increase,  and  likewise  any  de- 
crease, in  the  amount  coming  into  the  system  at  any 
and  all  hours  of  the  day  automatically  divides  itself 
among  all  consumers. 

The  divide  shown  in  the  second  engraving  has  re- 
cently been  constructed  at  the  junction  of  the  Bear 
Valley  and  North  Fork  ditches  and  has  a  capacity  of 
2000  inches. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  these 
weirs  have  been  constructed  at  other  points 
and  their  use  promises  to  become  general  through- 
out the  Highland  district,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 


ally  an  enlargement  of  the  main  ditch  and  is  about 
12  feet  square.  Each  of  these  weirs  has  two  or  more 
openings  equipped  with  iron  gates  provided  with 
doors  which  slide  in  lateral  grooves.  One  optns 
into  the  main  ditch  and  one  into  the  lateral.  '  In  the 
weir  shown  the  central  gate  opens  into  a  flume  sup- 
plying water  to  the  orchard  immediately  adjacent. 
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The  Week. 


As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednesday  afternoon)  a 
storm  of  some  dimensions  seems  to  be  lurking  around 
the  northern  horizon.  Rain  is  reported  in  the  coast 
valleys  north  of  the  bay  and  Forecaster  Willson  says 
there  is  something  going  on  farther  north.  We  may 
all  get  it  this  time.  Before  this  latest  indica- 
tion all  signs  have  failed  and  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  crop  situation.  Showers  have 
fallen  in  some  districts  and  have,  of  course,  been 
beneficial  to  the  extent  of  their  measure.  There  has 
also  been  cloudiness  and  this,  with  freedom  from  dry- 
ing winds,  is  enabling  the  plants  to  hold  on  pretty 
well.  Were  it  not  for  the  dry  land  below,  the 
present  appearance  of  all  except  pastures  would  not 
be  alarming,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  plants  and 
even  trees  will  be  able  to  do  unless  we  get  a  soaking 
down  very  soon.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  feel 
of  the  air  both  seem  to  promise  a  downpour  but  the 
barometer  maintains  its  monotonous  declaration  for 
fair  weather.  People  are  either  scurrying  for  pumps 
and  wells  or  are  watching  the  clouds  and  waiting. 
It  looks  as  though  wise  investment  in  irrigation  out- 
fits would  be  very  profitable  this  year  and  a  safe- 
guard for  all  coming  years.  It  is  worth  the  price  of 
a  good  outfit  to  be  free  from  the  worry  and  anxiety 
of  the  time. 

Prices  are  changing  a  little.  Wheat  futures  have 
fluctuated  and  seem  to  be  moving  here  independ- 
ently of  distant  figures.  Spot  wheat  has  advanced  a 
shade.  Barley  is  unchanged.  Oats  are  higher, 
being  used  instead  of  barley  and  corn.  The  meat 
market  is  quiet  this  week,  mutton  and  veal  going  a 
little  lower  and  beef  unchanged,  but  a  trifle  easier, 
perhaps.  Hogs  have  shaded  down  slightly,  but  are 
not  expected  to  stay  there  unless  some  of  the  much 
talked  about  Eastern  supplies,  dead  and  alive,  should 
prove  true.  Hay  follows  the  clouds  and  sunshine 
and  is  unsettled.  Bran  and  middlings  are  scarce. 
Some  northern  crushed  barley  is  selling  rather  low. 
Beans  are  strong  and  Limas  are  held  at  an  advance. 
Prunes  and  raisins  are  both  moving  more  freely. 
Butter  is  lower.  Cheese  is  in  light  supply  and  high. 
Eggs  are  steady  at  14@l(ie  and  are  going  into  lime 
water  and  cold  storage,  which  it  is  believed  will 
check  decline.  Potatoes  are  in  moderate  supply 
and  demand  good.  Cabbage  is  high  and  going  East- 
ward. Spring  vegetables  are  lower,  but  still  going 
fairly.  Fine  oranges  are  scarce  and  high ;  cull 
oranges  are  in  oversupply.  Wool  is  distressingly 
quiet  as  yet. 


The  State  Flower  of  California. 


The  golden  poppy  (Eschscho Itzia  Californica)  is  the 
State  flower  of  California.  The  flower  was  chosen 
to  queenship  by  the  State  Floral  Society  at  a  duly 
announced  election  a  decade  or  so  ago,  the  poppy 
securing  a  pronounced  plurality  over  all  rivals  for 
the  honor.  The  choice  has  been  ratified  by  local 
floral  societies  and  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted 
by  hosts  of  organizations  and  individuals,  by  their 
use  of  the  emblem  in  their  publications,  their  insig- 
nia and  their  decorations.  Botanists  and  travelers 
have  declared  the  choice  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made 
on  the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  the  plant  in  every 
part  of  the  State  and  the  fact  that  every  day  in  the 
year,  in  some  region  or  another,  its  bloom  can  be 
found. 

Speakers  and  writers  have  proclaimed  its 
beauty  expressive  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  State 
— the  gold  of  the  mine,  the  gold  of  the  grain  field,  the 
gold  of  the  orchard,  the  gold  of  the  dairy — are  all 
typified  in  the  glorious  petals  of  the  poppy.  Jewelers 
have  patterned  their  finest  work  in  gold  and  gems 
upon  its  graceful  outlines.  Artists  have  vied  with 
each  other  to  reproduce  its  beauties.  Architects  and 
mural  artists  have  shown  by  their  works  that  no 
flower  is  its  superior  either  in  foliage  or  bloom  for 
their  decorative  metamorphoses.  Production  and 
trade  have  seized  upon  its  charms  to  adorn  their  il- 
luminated labels  and  trademarks.  In  short,  proceed- 
ing from  regular  coronation  by  the  highest  consti- 
tuted authority  in  the  State  in  floral  lines,  all  through 
innumerable  popular  endorsement  of  the  initial 
proclamation  of  her  floral  majesty,  the  golden  poppy 
has  come  to  be  every  inch  a  floral  queen,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  men  may  now  do  or  refuse  to  do,  the  poppy 
is  secure  in  the  popular  heart  and  act  as  the  chosen 
floral  emblem  of  California. 

To  those  who  know  these  things  it  matters  very 
little  what  law-making  persons  may  do  for  or  against 
the  poppy.  It  is  merely  an  amusing  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  life  of  the  flower  that  she  by  some 
mishap  fell  across  the  path  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature of  1899  and  has  been  trampled  upon.  The 
poppy  is  a  most  patient  and  self- abnegating  flower, 
casting  a  glorious  golden  glow  over  even  the  most 
desolate  places,  transforming  wastes  of  sand  into 
grand  stretches  of  color  wherever  a  shower  gives 
the  narrowest  chance  of  growth,  and  it  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  her  character  to  cast  a  pleasant  hue 
and  place  a  touch  of  pure  sentiment  and  humanity 
upon  the  legislative  affair  of  1899  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  State  law  should  approve  the  honors 
already  decreed  by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  innocent  and  so  popular  an  act  of 
legislation  should  have  awakened  strife  and  that  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State,  which  was  invoked  to 
honor,  should  have  risen  to  dishonor  a  blossom,  not 
because  there  was  any  ill  will  against  it  but  because 
it  became  a  bone  of  contention  and  the  occasion  for 
arousing  rival  powers  and  prerogatives  in  the  col- 
lateral legislative  branches.  The  poppy  may  be 
consoled  with  the  reflection  that  so  far  as  her  crush- 
ing is  concerned  it  was  merely  incidental.  She  has 
learned  not  to  weep  when  the  plow  or  the  mower 
put  an  end  to  her  life  or  when  the  eager  children 
pluck  her  bloom  by  armsful — for  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  less.  And  so  though  the  effort  to  crown 
her  anew  at  Sacramento  last  month  resulted  only  in 
ill  feeling  and  dispute,  the  poppy  must  reflect  that 
men  are  so  constituted  and  that  their  acts  will  in  no 
way  lessen  the  honor  and  the  affection  which  she 
commands  in  the  popular  heart. 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Governor  to 
take  the  position  that  he  did  in  vetoing  the  enact- 
ment declaring  the  poppy  the  State  flower.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  to  legislate  upon  and 
that  other  matters  are  more  important,  but  it  really 
seems  to  us  that  if  we  had  been  Governor  we  would 
have  hailed  with  delight  the  fact  that  there  remained 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  innocence  and  pure  sentiment 
in  the  legislative  mind  and  heart,  amid  all  the  un- 
fortunate rancour  and  partisanship  of  the  session, 
to  propose  a  law  which  was  altogether  lofty  in  its 
sentiment  and  motive.  Men  who  love  flowers  and 
love  to  honor  flowers  return  to  the  purity  of  the 
childhood,  though  it  be  for  a  moment.  They  renew 
their  youth  ;  they  reach  again  a  state  of  mind  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  is  something  more  than 


greed  and  ambition  in  the  world.  Of  course  the 
Governor  may  believe  all  these  things  and  still  think 
enactment  not  the  proper  way  to  declare  them,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  hold  that  view  and  to  command  re- 
spect for  it ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  for  once  in  the 
session  all  ordinary  criteria  of  legislation  might  have 
been  laid  aside  and  that  the  gubernatorial  spirit  be 
allowed  to  find  a  moment's  respite  from  carking  care 
and  weighty  responsibilities  in  joining  with  the  legis- 
lators in  momentary  adoration  of  the  universal  fa- 
vorite among  wild  flowers  and  in  officially  distin- 
guishing it  as  the  emblem  of  the  State  in  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  popular  claim  so  widely  manifested.  It 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  many  people  if  the  Gov- 
ernor had  been  minded  to  be  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  and  had  adorned  himself  with  a  larger 
bunch  of  the  posies  than  others.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, question  his  right  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  conception  of  what  is  right  and  dignified  in  legis- 
lative enactment  and  in  gubernatorial  conduct,  and 
are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  the  golden 
poppy  is  in  fact  the  State  flower,  to  be  forever  held 
in  that  distinction  by  the  popular  will,  and  is  likely 
to  have  her  position  recognized  by  law  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  it  matters  not  when. 


Negotiations,  which  it  is  expected  will  result  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  raisin  arrangement,  are  still 
in  progress.  At  the  meeting  last  week,  which  was 
largely  attended,  it  was  decided  to  make  some  modi- 
fication in  the  packers'  contracts,  as  none  of  the 
packers  would  sign  them  as  at  present  constituted. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  releasing  the  directors 
from  the  obligation  imposed  by  a  former  meeting  not 
to  change  the  packers'  contract,  and  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  four  bankers  to  con- 
fer with  the  packers  and  directors  of  the  association 
and  arrange  some  terms  to  which  both  could  agree. 
This  action,  it  is  thought,  will  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  association.  It  is  understood  that  a  packers' 
association  will  be  formed  and  that  the  associated 
growers  and  the  associated  packers  will  then  confer 
through  their  respective  representatives  and  ar- 
range a  plan  for  controlling  the  entire  raisin  busi- 
ness from  both  sides.  Whether  this  will  result  as 
expected  or  not,  will  be  made  known  at  this  week's 
meeting. 

The  prune  proposition  is  progressing.  There  was 
a  largely  attended  meeting  in  its  interest  in  San 
Jose  on  Saturday  last.  The  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  proposes  to  join  and  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  exchange  will  be  held 
March  22nd  to  take  action.  This  is  believed  to  be 
decisive  of  the  great  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  association  is  to  be  a  success,  and  there  is  much 
satisfaction  among  prune  growers  in  consequence. 
It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  prune  growers 
representing  thousands  of  acres  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  had  signified  a  desire  to  come  into 
the  proposed  combine. 

The  Governor  has  vetoed  the  bill  of  the  Dairy  As- 
sociation for  cattle  inspection,  etc.,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  true  neither  to  the  interests  of  the  dairy- 
men as  a  whole  nor  to  the  public.  He  said  that  the 
law  which  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  enact, 
but  had  rendered  objectionable,  was  a  good  one,  and 
he  hoped  that  a  new  one  would  be  framed  at  once 
and  receive  immediate  attention.  This  may  be  done 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Legislature. 

Alexander  Craw,  horticultural  quarantine  officer 
in  this  city,  has  seized  and  destroyed  a  consignment 
of  cucumbers  from  Hawaii  because  the  fruits  were 
infested  with  a  maggot;which  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  squash  family.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  fly  and  is 
said  to  attack  lb%  of  the  Hawaiian  cucUrbi  ts  at  the 
present  time.   

The  Sacramento  Legislature,  after  considerable 
discussion  of  the  free  market  proposition,  has  at  last 
taken  some  definite  action.  Last  Wednesday,  Lang- 
ford's  amended  bill,  establishing  a  free  market  for 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  on  section  4  of  the  San 
Francisco  seawall,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  0.   

In  San  Francisco  are  now  stored  7000  tons  of 
freight  awaiting  Government  transportation  toU.  S. 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Philippine  islands. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Apples  From  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  apple  be  started  from 
cuttings,  as  grapes  or  other  fruits  ?  If  so,  what 
process  is  employed  ?  Also,  what  vigor  will  the 
trees  obtain  ?  I  can  get  the  true  Northern  Spy 
wood  in  my  Michigan  home. — Orchardist. 

Cuttings  of  last  year's  growth  of  the  apple  will 
sometimes  root  if  heat  and  moisture  conditions  are 
fair,  but  it  is  surer  to  give  the  cutting  a  starter  in 
the  form  of  a  piece  of  apple  root  side-grafted  into 
the  cutting  near  the  bottom.  With  this  pushing  the 
cutting  is  likely  to  make  roots  of  its  own,  and  on 
taking  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer's  growth 
all  but  its  own  roots  are  cut  away.  Trees  grown  in 
this  way  from  Northern  Spy  cuttings  will  be  resist- 
ant. You  may  be  able  to  bring  them  through  from 
Michigan  all  right,  but  there  will  be  many  chances 
of  their  drying  too  much  to  work  well  as  cuttings, 
while  they  might  start  readily  if  top-grafted  into  a 
growing  tree. 

Texas  Umbrellas  and  Mulberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  sprout 
Texas  umbrella  seed  successfully  ?  Also,  how  to  root 
mulberry  cuttings  ?  I  tried  about  600  cuttings,  and 
only  three  or  four  rooted  from  the  lot. — Reader, 
Kern  county. 

Umbrella  tree  seed  usually  sprouts  readily  when 
planted  in  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  ripe.  Keep  moist, 
but  not  wet,  and  warm.  Mulberry  cuttings  are  very 
easily  grown  if  cuttings  of  mature  wood  are  taken, 
say,  8  inches  in  length,  and  covered  so  that  only  one 
bud  remains  above  the  surface.  Keep  moist;  be  sure 
the  soil  is  firm  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings.  Partial 
shade  is  desirable  at  first  in  a  very  warm  exposure. 

Sunburn  and  Curl-Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  spots  on  my  prune  trees 
where  the  bark  seems  shrunken  a  hair  line  perhaps, 
and  on  cutting  through  the  thin  outer  bark  the  un- 
der layer  seems  dead,  otherwise  the  trees  appear  in 
fine  condition  and  these  spots  are  only  on  some  of 
the  limbs  of  some  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
and  what  if  anything  should  be  done  ?  Does  anyone 
know  why  slitting  the  bark  on  the  north  side  of  the 
trunk  of  a  peach  tree  cures  the  curled  leaf? — S., 
Santa  Rosa. 

The  areas  of  dead  bark  are  probably  due  to  sun- 
burn :  that,  at  least,  produces  such  affect  as  you  de- 
scribe. Whitewash  is  the  best  preventive  of  sun- 
burn. Stir  in  some  salt  and  sulphur  to  prevent  bor- 
ers which  are  always  looking  for  such  burnt  bark  to 
bore  into.  We  do  not  know  that  bark  slitting  pre- 
vents curl-leaf  and  consequently  canuot  tell  why  it 
does.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  has  no  effect 
upon  it.   

Root  Knot  and  Fig  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  quite  a  number  of  fig  trees 
affected  with  root  knot.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the 
disease  ?  Also,  my  fig  trees  have  a  disease  that  com- 
mences like  a  rust  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and 
spreads  until  the  leaves  nearly  all  drop  off  ;  it  nearly 
destroys  the  crop  of  figs.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  is  there  any  cure  ? — Subscriber,  Santa 
Cruz. 

Remove  the  knots  with  a  chisel  or  other  tool  which 
will  cut  cleanly  and  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the 
wound.  For  the  fig  disease  apply  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture with  a  spray  nozzle  like  the  cyclone,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Apply  this  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  out,  and  again 
later  if  the  rust  starts  in. 

Unthrifty  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Three  years  ago  I  set  out  an  or- 
chard of  prune  trees — almond  stock.  About  one- 
quarter  of  them  do  not  seem  to  push  forward  and 
are  more  or  less  stunted.  Would  you  advise  replac- 
ing these  with  fresh  trees  this  season  or  waiting  for 
them  to  mature  ?  Do  you  consider  the  almond  stock 
best  for  Santa  Cruz  mountain  land  for  prunes  ? 
There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  borers  troubling  the 
trees  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  back- 
wardness.—Orchardist,  S.  F. 

It  is  hard  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  cause  of 
your  stunted  prune  trees.  The  trouble  is  in  the  soil 
moisture,  probably,  and  more  likely  to  be  drying  out 
during  the  growing  season  than  to  be  excessive 
moisture.  If  the  spots  were  water-soaked  by  under- 
flow or  lack  of  drainage  the  almond  roots  would 
probably  have  died  outright  by  this  time.  The  al- 
mond root  is  fine  for  the  French  prune  when  the  soil 
is  free  and  moisture  moderate:  the  Myrobolan  is  a 
hardier  root.    Unless  your  trees  are  evidently  sick 


we  would  cut  back  pretty  short  and  look  for  dry  soil 
in  June  and  irrigate  if  you  find  it.  If  they  are  seri- 
ously stunted  and  unthrifty  we  would  pull  them  out. 
Before  deciding  whether  to  replant  or  not,  however, 
you  ought  to  know  the  summer  condition  of  the  soil. 
There  are  many  trees  in  your  section  which  can 
never  bear  paying  crops  for  lack  of  moisture  in 
summer. 

riushroom  Fly. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  grow  mushrooms  here  during  the  summer  months 
(June  to  September)  with  profit  ?  All  the  informa- 
tion I  have  is  from  Eastern  books  which  say  that 
"the  larvae  of  a  species  of  fly  (Diptera)  render 
mushroom  growing  between  June  and  September  un- 
profitable." This  pest  may  not  be  in  California;  if 
so,  the  work  could  be  continued  during  the  summer 
in  a  properly  constructed  house. — Reader,  Fruit- 
vale. 

The  particular  fly  you  mention  has  not  been  found 
yet  in  this  State,  but  there  are  others  of  the  same 
family  here.  We  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but 
should  think  that  its  depredations  could  be  avoided 
by  close  screening  of  the  openings  of  the  cellar.  We 
have  not  heard  complaint  from  our  growers  of  a  fly, 
but  they  have  encountered  some  losses  from  the  work 
of  a  very  minute  beetle.  The  mushroom  business  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  we  have  never 
secured  very  satisfactory  information  about  it. 

Threshing  Flax. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  11  you 
state  that  flax  must  be  handled  more  carefully  than 
grain  on  account  of  its  shelling.  Our  experience,  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  it  does  not  shell  so  easily.  We 
generally  harvest  our  flax  with  the  combined  har- 
vester and  always  leave  the  flax  until  everything 
else  is  harvested,  because  it  does  not  shell  and  must 
be  thoroughly  ripe  or  it  cannot  be  threshed  at  all 
as  the  grain  is  sticky  until  thoroughly  ripe.  Last 
year  the  straw  was  so  short  that  we  used  a  reaper 
and  only  lost  the  balls  that  were  on  such  short  stems 
that  they  could  not  be  forked.  None  of  it  shelled. — 
Alvin  Egbert,  Rio  Vista. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  note.  When  we  referred 
to  the  shelling  of  flax  we  had  in  mind  the  losses  we 
had  observed  from  handling  flax  in  bundles  and  we 
merely  meant  to  put  in  a  general  caution.  Mr.  Eg- 
bert's experience  is  more  to  the  point  and  will  be 
useful  to  many  readers. 

Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  what  is  meant 
by  "green  manuring  plants  ?  "  I  do  not  understand 
the  term.  Are  these  plants  chiefly  for  feed  or  do 
they  benefit  the  land  ? — Beginner,  Sacramento. 

Green  manuring  land  consists  in  growing  a  crop 
for  the  express  purpose  of  plowing  it  under  and  en- 
riching the  land  by  the  decay  of  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  both  root  and  top.  Legumes  (clovers,  peas, 
etc.)  are  best  for  this  because  they  alone  can  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  any  plant  adds  something 
by  increasing  the  humus  or  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  In  the  East  summer-growing  plants  can  be 
used  because  they  have  summer  rain:  in  California 
winter-growing  plants  must  be  used  because  our 
soils  are  usually  too  dry  in  summer  to  rot  the  stuff 
which  is  plowed  under  and  because  coarse  stuff  in- 
duces a  loss  of  moisture  in  summer  which  we  cannot 

afford  to  lose.   

A  Hardy  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:— Do  you  know  of  a  hardy  orange 
or  other  citrus  fruit  that  can  be  cultivated  as  far 
north  as  Redding,  Shasta  county  ?  I  remember 
reading  some  years  ago  of  a  Japanese  variety  of 
orange  that  was  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  known. — 
Reader,  Shasta  county. 

The  Japanese  orange  introduced  into  this  State 
about  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  native  name 
"Unshiu,"  and  renamed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  "Satsuma,"  has  the  general 
reputation  of  being  hardier  than  our  ordinary  varie- 
ties. It  is  a  kid-glove  orange  or  Tangerine,  flattish 
and  about  21  inches  in  diameter — sometimes  3  inches. 
It  has  never  been  largely  grown,  but  seems  now  to 
be  coming  into  greater  favor.  But  we  understood 
that  Redding  or  its  vicinity  made  claim  to  be  in  the 
regular  citrus  belt.    Has  it  abdicated  ? 

Treatment  of  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  thing  to  place 
on  large  cuts  on  trees  ? — Orchardist,  Monterey  Co. 

For  covering  wounds  by  pruning  there  is  nothing 
better  than  common  lead  and  oil  paint  made  rather 
thicker  than  for  ordinary  painting  and  put  on  spar- 
ingly enough  so  that  it  shall  not  run  down  the  bark. 


Grafting  wax  is  good  if  it  is  made  so  that  it  will  not 
melt  and  run  by  heat,  but  it  is  no  better  than  paint 
and  is  more  expensive  and  troublesome. 


Fruits  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  get  information  in  re- 
gard to  weight  of  fruit  at  different  stages  of  ripe- 
ness. How  much  will  apricots  and  peaches  increase 
in  weight  from  the  time  they  are  suitable  for  canning 
until  ripe  enough  for  drying  ?  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  this  for  myself  to  my  satisfaction. — 
Grower,  Orange  county. 

Who  has  made  weighings  and  kept  figures  along 
this  line  ?  One  grower  whom  we  have  consulted  is 
sure  there  is  a  gain  between  canners-ripe  and  driers- 
ripe  and  he  is  also  sure  that  there  is  again  a  loss  be- 
tween some  point  in  ripeness  and  some  other  point 
in  over-ripeness.  This  would  not  matter  if  you  were 
drying  your  own  fruit,  for  you  would  only  lose  the 
water  from  the  tree  instead  of  from  the  tray.  But 
if  you  are  going  to  sell  for  others  to  dry,  you  should 
not  pass  that  point  where  shrinkage  begins  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  greatest  weight  from  the  tree.  We 
wish  we  had  figures  for  this.    Who  has  them  ? 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  March  6,  1899. 

G.  H.  Wilmon,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


The  temperature  continues  slightly  above  normal. 
Rain  has  fallen  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
and  the  coast  and  bay  section,  and  has  benefited 
grain  to  some  extent.  In  portions  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  southern  California  crops  are  show- 
ing effects  of  drought,  and  cannot  hold  out  more  than 
two  weeks  without  rain;  feed  is  drying  up  in  those 
sections,  and  stock  being  driven  away  for  pasturage. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  a  large  yield 
is  predicted  if  not  injured  by  late  frosts. 

Tehama.— Grain  growing  slowly.  Deep  plowing  shows  consider- 
able moisture  still  in  tlie  ground.   Fruit  not  injured. 

Butte —Rainfall,  0.311.  Early  sown  grain  holding  its  own.  Light 
frost  on  the  4th. 

Yoba.— Rainfall  for  week,  0.34.   Grain  and  feed  much  benefited. 
Colusa.— Light  rain  on  the  1st. 

Yolo.— Feed  and  grain  benefited  by  light  rain.  Apricots  looking 
better.    Grain  and  feed  need  more  rain. 

Sacramento.— The  light  rain  benefited  grain  and  pasturage. 

Solano.— Summer-fallow  grain  never  looked  looked  better  at  this 
season,  and  early  rains  will  make  good  crops.  Orchards  in  full 
bloom.    Rainfall,  0.39. 

Placeei.— Precipitation  at  Iowa  Hill,  March  1st  and  2d,  1.15. 

El  Dorado.— Growing  crops  are  benefited  by  recent  rains.  No 
immediate  danger  from  drought. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  is  not  yet  suffering,  but  rain  would  be  bene- 
ficial.  Fruit  not  damaged  by  frost. 

Stanislaus.— Crops  not  yet  suffering  from  drought,  but  rain  is 
needed  soon.   Sheep  are  being  driven  away  for  pasture. 

Merced.— Grain  is  holding  out  very  well,  but  needs  rain  early. 
All  fruit  trees  in  bloom. 

Madera.— Grain  shows  effect  of  drought  in  some  places.  An  im- 
mediate rain  would  still  make  good  crops. 

Fresno.— Grain  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  drought  and 
dry  north  winds,  but  is  still  looking  well  in  some  sections.  Rain  is 
needed  immediately.  Fruit  trees  in  full  bloom,  and  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  frost. 

Tulare.— Grain  shows  effect  of  drought  and  a  failure  of  the  crops 
seems  imminent  in  the  vicinity  of  Porterville.  Fruit  prospects 
good.   Feed  very  scarce. 

Kings  —Continued  dry  weather,  with  north  wind.  Fruit  prospects 
good.  Grain  suffering  for  moisture.  Irrigating  water  scarce.  Stock 
being  driven  to  mountains. 

Kern.— Crop  prospects  becoming  very  discouraging,  owing  to 
drought.   Fruit  prospects  good.   Feed  becoming  scarce. 

Sonoma.— Rain  on  the  1st  beneficial  to  grain,  which  is  still  look- 
ing well.  Pasturage  very  short.  Warmer  weather  is  bringing  out 
all  kinds  of  fruit  blossoms. 

Napa  —Hay,  grain  and  fruit  improved  by  light  rain.  Warmer 
at  close  of  week. 

Contra  Costa.— Grain  still  has  a  healthy  appearance,  though 
showing  effect  of  drought  in  some  places.  Fruit  trees  in  good  con- 
dition. 

An med A. — Grain  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  cannot  last  much 
longf  r  without  rain.   Fruit  not  damaged  by  frost. 

San  Mateo.— Warm  and  dry.  Grain  looking  fairly  well.  Fruit 
trees  blooming. 

Santa  Clara.— No  damage  from  frost  or  drought.  Fruit  trees 
developing  rapidly. 

San  Benito.— Light  showers  and  fogs  have  benefited  grain. 
Apricots  in  full  bloom. 

Monterey.— Crops  will  need  rain  in  next  two  weeks. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grain  is  holding- out  well,  but  will  need  rain 
soon.  Pasturage  is  backward.   Fruit  trees  in  bloom. 

Santa  Barbara.— Grass  beginning  to  die  out,  but  grain  still 
holding  out  well.  Rain  needed  soon.  Heavy  west  winds  damaged 
growing  grain  in  some  places. 

Ventura  — Ample  water  for  irrigating,  but  rain  is  needed.  Apri- 
cots in  bloom. 

Los  Angeles  — Continued  warm  weather,  with  some  fog.  Water 
supply  good,  but  rain  badly  needed.  Pasturage  scarce  Grain 
suffering  from  drought.   Deciduous  fruit  trees  in  bloom. 

San  Bernardino  — Grain  can  stand  for  several  weeks  without 
rain.   Oranges  moving  freely. 

Orange.— Barley  suffering  from  drought,  though  early  sown  grain 
is  making  fair  progress.   Irrigating  water  being  used  freely. 

San  Diego.— Crop  conditions  unchanged. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Farm  and  the  School. 


From  au  address  by  C  C  Swafford  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Red  Bluff. 

What  I  shall  say  to  you  will  be  comprised  in  this 
theme  :  "  The  work  that  schools  may  do  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  practical  duties  of  agriculture." 

The  Colleges  of  Agriculture. — It  will  be  hardly  neces- 
sary to  touch  upon  the  work  of  the  higher  or  so- 
called  agricultural  schools,  for  we  are  ready,  I  think, 
to  admit  that  there  has  been  much  done  by  these  in- 
stitutions. The  agricultural  colleges  are  an  im- 
portant and  deservedly  popular  class  of  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  These  colleges  are  to  be  found 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  grace  of  Federal  and  State 
provision — not  too  liberal  nor  yet  sufficient,  still 
enough  to  create  and  develop — we  have  such  an  in- 
stitution in  our  own  State  of  California.  It  has  long 
since  been  determined  that  the  needs  of  scientific 
farming  canuot  be  met  by  schools  of  the  order  known 
as  academic.  There  must  be  a  specialzation  in 
courses  of  study  and  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to 
farm  needs  and  farm  subj  cts.  Out  of  a  chaos  of 
'osophies  must  be  selected  special  lines  of  work  which 
fit  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  these 
courses,  for  example,  we  see  agricultural  chemistry 
and  structural  botany  ;  not  so  much  of  descriptive 
and  analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  as  of  construc- 
tive geometry,  surveying  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. Latin  or  German  or  French  is  not  the  work  of 
agricultural  colleges  (except  that  necessity  makes  it 
so),  but  English  and  the  scientific  thesis. 

Preparatory  Work  for  These  Colleges  — So  you  see  the 
agricultural  school  has  its  specific  work,  and,  in  view 
of  this,  my  first  proposition  is  :  The  schools  should 
prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  to  enter  the 
agricultural  and  scientific  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  proposition  may  seem  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, but  you  may  recollect  that  at  the  polls  in  the 
last  general  election  aproposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  such  provision  was  defeated  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  There  are  no  in- 
terests, local  or  national,  'of  an  economic  nature  so 
great  as  those  pertaining  to  the  farm.  This  is  true 
because  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  it  is  on 
the  farm  that  labor  finds  its  greatest  opportunities 
— but  meets  its  greatest  obstacles  and  often,  alas! 
so  often,  secures  its  least  reward.  With  the  vast 
acreage  of  our  country,  its  fertile  valleys  and  plains, 
its  rich  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  soil,  its  varied 
climate  and  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  enlight- 
ened husbandry,  great  possibilities  are  in  store  for 
the  agriculturist,  and  his  interests  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  electing  a  Senator  or  legislating  for  a 
monopoly.  All  that  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  or 
otherwise  improve  the  conditions  of  the  farming  citi- 
zenship should  receive  alike  the  assistance  of  the 
legislator  and  the  educator. 

That  the  schools  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
highest  interests  of  all  classes  and  all  crafts  none 
will  attempt  to  deny;  and,  if  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture are  enhanced  by  the  work  of  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
take  the  burden  of  preparation  and  sustain  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  their  t  fficiency  in  that  direction. 
If  education  of  a  general  character  can  improve 
man's  condition,  how  much  more  shall  that  education 
which  is  specially  suited  and  energetically  directed 
secure  for  any  certain  class  of  interests  (in  this  in- 
stance the  agricultural)? 

Improvement  of  the  Lower  Schools. — Now  the  courses 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  carry 
as  much  of  this  burden  of  preparatory  work  as  they 
should,  and  the  lack  is  very  great,  too.  This  is  be- 
cause conservatism  and  the  traditions  upon  which 
that  conservatism  rests  are  fettering  these  prepara- 
tory schools  and  prescribing  for  them  work,  the 
pedagogic  and  practical  value  of  which  has  long 
ceased  to  count. 

To  name  the  particular  defects  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, let  me  specify  :  Too  much  time  is  still  devoted 
to  arithmetic,  history  and  spelling,  while  another 
great  waste  is  to  be  seen  in  the  aimless,  desultory 
manner  of  teaching  English.  These  are  essentials,  it 
is  true,  but  they  are  neither  the  necessary  means 
(let  me  except  English)  nor  the  end  in  common 
school  education.  Moreover,  play,  as  it  has  devel- 
oped, owing  to  a  too  generous  encouragement,  into 
baseball,  football  and  other  school  athletics,  absorbs 
too  much  attention  and  consumes  undirected  ener- 
gies, to  the  loss  of  time  along  with  opportunity. 
Several  years  ago  Dr.  Charles  Eliot,  president  of 
Harvard  University  and  a  most  able  educator,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  five  years  were  enough  to 
give  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  school  au- 
thorities have  continued  to  add  more  and  more  until 
in  this  county  I  believe  that  we  have  about  eleven 
years  of  it !  A  great  waste  of  time  is  occasioned  by 
neglecting  the  principles  of  this  important  subject 
for  the  mechanical  solving  of  innumerable  problems, 
consuming  time  and  wasting  energy. 

A  large  share  of  the  work  in  history  consists  in  re- 
hearsing the  details  of  battles,  counting  dead  and 
woundtd,  telling  off  lists  of  dates  and  rattling  the  | 


dry  bones  of  the  subject  ;  in  the  acquiring  and  recit- 
ing from  memory  a  stock  of  stories  that  have  long 
since  ceased  to  hold  anything  either  of  interest  or  of 
value. 

Spelling,  so  long  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
school  work,  still  continues  to  claim  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  time  from  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Thus  one-third  of  the  time  spent  on  arithmetic,  two- 
thirds  of  that  given  to  history  and  one-half  the  time 
consumed  in  spelling  drills  might  be  saved  ;  add 
thereto  the  energy  and  attention  now  given  to  play 
— that  which  is  organized  and  directed  in  games  that 
I  have  mentioned — and  fully  ODe-fourth  of  the  school 
day  may  be  saved  or  rather  reclaimed  for  other  and 
better  work. 

I  will  now  lay  down  another  proposition  :  The 
courses  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  be  improved  by  including  these  essentials  for 
a  life  and  college  preparation  :  First,  systematic 
science  work  ;  second,  more  Eaglisb  ;  third,  manual 
training  ;  fourth,  the  dissemination  of  the  practical 
results  of  scientific  research  as  reached  in  the  schools 
of  science  and  agriculture. 

More  Science. — The  farmer  should  be  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. Perhaps  in  no  calling  is  the  need  of  an  educa- 
tion— an  all-around  education — more  necessary  to  the 
happiness  and  success  of  the  man  than  that  of  farm- 
ing. "Far  from  the  madding  crowds'  ignoble 
strife,"  your  farmer,  in  close  communion  with 
nature  in  all  her  varied  forms,  finds  in  the  teachings 
of  science  at  once  bis  solace  and  bis  help.  Nature 
extends  to  him  her  welcome  greeting  with  the  dawn 
and  bears  him  companionship  throughout  the  toil  of 
day.  Why,  then,  shall  he  not  know  her  most  in- 
timately and  derive  the  largest  benefit  possible  from 
this  close  acquaintanceship  ?  The  things  of  science 
most  important  for  him  to  learn  may  be  grouped  un- 
der plant  physiology;  chemistry  as  applied  in  geology 
and  soils ;  entomology,  especially  that  relating  to 
hurtful  and  beneficial  insect  life  ;  physics,  embracing 
elementary  practical  mechanics  ;  and,  what  concerns 
him  as  much  as  any  other  department  of  science, 
meteorology.  I  now  again,  as  I  have  before  on  many 
occasions,  make  an  earnest  plea  for  the  teaching  of 
more  science. 

More  English  — If  there  is  any  one  need  greater 
than  others  to  the  man  of  knowledge,  thought  and 
ideas,  it  is  that  he  should  have  a  command  of 
language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  Linguage 
is  to  knowledge  and  thought  what  wagons  and  rail- 
roads are  to  crops:  they  open  up  communication  and 
find  the  market.  The  English  language  is  our  com- 
mon tongue,  and  the  cultivation  of  grammar  and 
composition,  the  acquisition  of  a  ready  expression, 
are  essentials,  both  as  a  life  need  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  further  study  on  lines  of  special  work  in  the 
higher  technical  schools.  Moreover,  since  English 
can  be  best  acquired  through  the  study  of  literature, 
another  field  fur  improvement  is  opened  to  the  boy 
who  will  be  a  farmer  or  to  the  girl  who  shall  lead  an 
otherwise  somewhat  lonesome  life  as  the  farmer's 
wife  in  the  wide,  interesting,  culture-giving  litera- 
ture of  our  language. 

I  have  not  asked  our  distinguished  guests  of  tbe 
University  about  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a  common 
experience  of  all  scientific  schools  that  Eaglish — 
poor  English — is  a  great  stumbling  block  to  the  stu- 
dent in  these  courses  ;  a  neglect  of  English  handi- 
caps the  student  alike  in  his  study  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that 
many  valuable  discoveries  of  the  past  have  been  lost 
or  long  delayed  in  reaching  the  world  owing  to  this 
same  defect  in  education.  I  am  aware  that  little  time 
can  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  language  in  our 
scientific  schools,  and  that  the  language  of  technol- 
ogy is  cumbrous  at  its  best.  What  is  true  of  expres- 
sion is  also  true  of  understanding  ;  the  meaning  of 
many  matters  of  gravest  coccern  to  the  farmer  is 
lost  from  a  poverty  of  language  to  express  and  a  lack 
of  ability  to  comprehend.  Let  the  schools,  therefore, 
cultivate  more  and  more  both  spoken  and  written 
language. 

Manual  Training. — Perhaps  by  far  the  most  start- 
ling and  radical  innovation  that  I  have  named  is  man- 
ual training.  By  manual  training  you  must  under- 
stand hand  training.  And  this  takes  the  pupil  out  of 
the  realm  of  speculation  and  theory  into  that  of  the 
practical.  He  must  learn  to  use  his  hands,  his  eyes, 
and  his  brains.  Ha  is  taught  to  connect  causes  and 
effects ;  the  eyes  must  see,  the  mind  direct  and  the 
hand  execute. 

Manual  training,  as  a  method  in  education,  makes 
use  of  many  materials  and  teaches  a  variety  of 
manipulations  and  the  handling  of  several  tools.  The 
principal  systems  are  sloyd,  clay  modelling  and  car- 
pentry ;  beyond  these,  in  the  well-equipped  manual 
training  school,  instruction  is  given  in  sheet-metal 
working,  blacksmithing  (forging)  and  bench  and  lathe 
work  in  metal. 

Asa  preparation  for  the  higher  technical  training 
of  our  scientific  and  agricultural  colleges,  no  depart- 
ment of  preparatory  school  work  is  more  needed  and 
yet  none  is  more  neglected.  The  skilled  hand,  the 
quick,  discerning  eye,  the  cultivated  taste,  and  the 
good  judgment  that  result  from  these  manual  exer- 
cises, are  essentials  in  the  course  of  training  in  these 
higher  institutions.  As  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life  and  as  an  rquipment  for  the  farmer  youth  of 
I  our  land,  no  better  can  be  conceived,  none  have  a 


more  practical  value,  than  that  imparted  through  the 
methods  of  manual  training.  A  course  in  manual 
training  should  be  formulated,  reaching  from  the  re- 
ceiving class  to  the  high  school,  and  here  again  a 
second  course,  more  elaborate,  perhaps,  because  the 
conditions  are  different.  In  the  high  school  the 
course  should  embrace  carpentry,  wood  turning, 
sheet  metal  work  and  pattern  making.  Constructive 
work  in  physical  and  mechanical  apparatus  might 
fittingly  complete  the  course. 

Drawing  is  a  part  of  manual  training  and  as  such 
occupies  an  important  share  of  time  and  attention. 
Drawing  is  a  universal  language  and  as  a  means  of 
expression  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  inventor, 
the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  all  find  it  often  the  only 
means  of  conveying  to  others  their  thoughts  and 
plans.  It  is  of  immense  value  in  recording,  retaining 
and  perfecting  plans  and  projects.  To  the  student  it 
is  of  incalculable  value;  it  is  an  essential  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  agricultural  school.  It  most  certainly  is 
of  value  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  on  the 
farm. 

To  defer  the  hand-and-eye  training  that  is  com- 
prised in  the  manual  course  until  the  pupil  reaches 
the  higher  school,  or  until  a  special  demand  is  made 
upon  bim  by  the  needs  of  the  farm  or  the  shop,  is  too 
late.  The  band  has  lost  its  susceptibility  to  training 
and  the  eye  has  not  learned  to  see  aright.  Manual 
training,  then,  has  a  place  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  should  be  as  rapidly  introduced  in  the 
courses  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Elevation  of  Farm  Life. — A  third  proposition  is : 
Make  the  schools  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  its  related 
subjects,  and  the  elevation  of  farm  life  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  agricultural  classes  must  follow. 

Bring  the  schools  in  touch  with  the  farm  ;  lift 
farm  life  from  a  ceaseless  round  of  toil  ;  embellish  it 
with  the  kind  of  culture  that  suits  it  ;  educate  the 
boys  and  girls  to  esteem  the  farm  life  as  it  should  be 
esteemed,  and  your  farmer's  lad  will  find  success  at 
hand  and  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  in  some  profession 
or  calling,  which  lures  him  to  city  life  and  teaches 
him  to  look  down  upon  the  work  that  most  dignifies 
and  satisfies.  A  youth  so  trained  will  see  true  dig- 
nity in  labor  ;  he  will  realize  that  the  producers  of 
wealth  may  aiso  be  the  consumers  of  a  part  of  it  and 
mav  enj  ly  its  immediate  rewards. 

The  farmer  is  and  should  be  the  man  of  affairs.  He 
values  education  for  bis  children,  because  it  may  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  means  for  improving  their 
condition  or  of  ensuring  greater  happiness.  Your 
farmer  is  a  practical  man  ;  he  demands  the  practical 
in  education.  But  often  we  are  mistaken  as  to  what 
practical  educaiion  for  the  farm  might  consist  in. 
Do  you  imagine  that  the  school  should  give  practical 
lessons  in  plowing  and  planting,' in  hoeing  potatoes, 
or  tendiDg  flocks  ?  No  ;  no  one  would  think  this  de- 
sirable, for  the  boy  can  have  all  that  kind  of  work  he 
wants,  with  clothes  and  board  and  some  additional 
trifle  of  wages,  at  home,  where  we  may  also  conclude 
that  he  will  learn  it  better  than  in  the  farm  school. 
What  the  schools  should  give  is  practical  information 
of  an  exact  character,  that  may  have  a  value  appli- 
cable to  the  farm  and  its  duties. 

University  Extension. — The  agricultural  school  does 
indetd  train  the  specialist,  but  it  cannot  reach  all 
who  should  share  in  the  work  of  such  institutions,  or 
come  under  their  influence.  We  know  that  the  insti- 
tute holding  here  in  our  midst  and  attracting  those 
interested  in  agricultural  education  is  itself  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  fact  and  is  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish amission  to  the  people  of  the  State.  When  the 
farmers'  institute  was  proposed,  and  even  after 
preparations  for  this  undertaking  were  going  on, 
skeptical  persons  asked  :  "How  can  a  set  of  uni- 
versity professors  presume  to  come  here  and  tell 
these  old  farmers  how  to  farm?"  Much  ignorance 
was  also  apparent  as  to  the  purpose  and  methods  of 
"  farmers'  institutes,"  and  I  for  one  am  glad  that  we 
have  this  present  opportunity  of  learning  more  about 
them,  and  particularly  of  hearing  these  gentlemen, 
whose  time  and  talents  are  being  devoted  to  your  in- 
terests, ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  from  whose  visit 
among  you  you  are  to  feel  a  great  uplift  and  derive 
great  help.  I  believe  that  when  the  State's  purposes 
are  understood  and  the  methods  for  improving  farm 
work  and  farm  life  are  understood — which  means 
success  and  happiness — that  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  their  laud- 
able efforts  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  is  to  be  mutually  helpful ;  you 
must  not  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who  visit  you 
from  the  college  are  making  a  one-sided  sacrifice  t 
They  expect,  also,  to  be  benefited;  they  hope  to 
take  home  with  them  ideas  and  information  from  you. 
While  the  intercourse  is  to  be  mutually  helpful,  there 
is  just  a  little  selfishness  that  prompts  the  generosity 
and  expenditures  of  the  State's  agricultural  depart- 
ment. One  thing  I  hope  it  may  do  for  you  farmers, 
and  that  is  that  it  may  improve  your  schools — 
primary,  grammar  and  high  school — along  the  lines 
I  have  indicated  and  perchance  in  others  not  dreamed 
of.  I  also  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  an  attendance 
from  this  community  upon  the  agricultural  course  of 
the  State  University  or  similar  institutions — and 
that,  too,  of  a  large  contingent  of  young  lads  and 
maidens  who  should  avail  themselves  of  these  provis- 
ions for  their  welfare.    I  trust  it  may  divert  from 
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the  already  crowded  ranks  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  press  into  other  callings  and  professions,  and  may 
lead  many  to  exchange  an  erring  ambition  for  one  of 
nobility  and  excellent  usefulness  among  the  scientific 
farmers  of  the  future.  The  agricultural  school  may 
train  specialists,  but  they  cannot  reach  all  who 
should  share  in  the  good  work  of  such  institutions. 
To  the  schools,  in  touch  with  the  farming  communi- 
ties, must  be  left  in  large  part  the  work  of  dis- 
seminating and  adapting  college  results — the  fruits 
of  scientific  research. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


American  Horses  in  Foreign  Countries. 


NUMBER  II. 

From  advance  copy  of  a  special  report  by  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Horses  for  Business  Purposes. -^-Ot  the  28,000  horses 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  1897  about  4000 
were  exported  to  Belgium,  1000  to  France,  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  20,000  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  the  business  is  already  pretty 
well  established  in  Great  Britain.  This  trade  should 
be  upheld  and  fostered  while  efforts  are  being  made 
to  gain  entrance  or  establish  a  firm  foothold  in  other 
countries.  The  most  important  and  effective  efforts 
to  advance  this  trade  must  be  made  by  the  horse 
breeders  of  the  United  States  by  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  produce  such  horses  as  those  markets  de- 
mand, for  if  the  particular  kinds  of  horses  desired 
are  not  to  be  had  no  amount  of  energy  or  push  on 
the  part  of  dealers  can  increase  or  even  maintain 
the  present  export  figures. 

Of  course,  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  horses  on  arrival  in  Europe,  by  secur- 
ing improved  and  proper  accommodations  on  board 
the  steamers  carrying  the  animals,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inspection  at  the  port  of  shipment 
similar  to  that  employed  with  cattle,  so  that  no 
horse  affected  with  any  disease,  contagious  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  allowed  to  depart  from  our  shores  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  our  stock.  About  750,000 
horses  are  in  daily  use  in  London,  their  average 
term  of  usefulness,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  being  from  three  to  seven  years  ; 
thus  on  an  average  of  five  years'  service,  150,000  new 
horses  annually  are  required  for  the  London  business 
world.  When  it  is  recalled  that  only  about  100,000 
horses  pass  through  our  largest  horse  market  (Chi- 
cago) each  year,  this  London  demand  is  seen  in  its 
proportionate  importance.  Of  these  150,000  horses 
used  in  London,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  the 
rest  of  the  island.  40,677  were  imported  during  1896, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  furnishing  29,782  of 
them. 

American  Horses  in  England. — In  London  the  tram- 
ways, bus  companies,  jobmasters,  and  owners  of 
light  delivery  wagons  are  large  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican horses.  Horses  for  their  use  must  be  from  fif- 
teen and  a  quarter  to  sixteen  hands  high,  weigh 
from  1200  to  1350  pounds,  be  compactly  built,  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  muscle  and  good  action,  and  av- 
erage from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  They  should 
measure  from  76  to  78  inches  in  girth,  and  from  8J 
to  9£  inches  around  the  leer  just  below  the  knee. 
Such  horses  will  sell  from  $170  to  $185,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  $200. 

Large  bus  horses  for  suburban  work,  five  to  eipht 
years  old,  sixteen  bands  high,  weighing  1600  to  1700 
pounds,  with  a  girth  of  88  inches,  bring  from  $185  to 
$225,  and  exceptional  native  horses  sell  as  high  as 
$400.  The  "  trotting  vanner,"  a  synonym  for  useful 
light  deliverv  wagon  horse,  sixteen  to  sixteen  and  a 
half  bands,  78  inches  at  girth,  and  7£  inches  around 
the  leg  just  below  the  knee,  sells  for  $125  to  $150. 

Carriage  horses,  90  inches  at  girth  and  9£  inches 
around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee,  with  good  knee 
action  and  well  bred,  will,  if  well  matched,  bring 
from  $750  to  $1500  per  pair. 

For  heavy  draft  horses  the  demand  is  always  brisk, 
and  Clydesdale  and  Shire  horses  are  reported  most 
in  demand.  Solid,  stocky,  sixteen  and  a  half  hands, 
1750-pour.d  horses,  free  from  blemish,  five  to  seven 
years  old,  10  to  10 J  inches  around  the  leg  below  the 
knee,  and  98  to  100  inches  girth,  bring  from  $250  to 
$375. 

Misfits,  scrubs  and  badly  broken  horses  will  not 
do  ;  but  a  young,  good,  sound,  well-broken  horse, 
with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  compactly  built,  of 
almost  any  recognized  class  or  type,  will  sell  well  in 
the  London  market. 

The  effect  of  the  American  trade  has  been  to 
cheapen  horses  in  England,  and  horse  breeding 
among  farmers  on  the  island  is  nearly  paralyzed. 
With  horses  a  drug  upon  our  market,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly good  policy  to  sell  our  stock  in  Europe, 
even  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  But  the  price  at 
home  is  looking  up.  To  come  out  of  the  business 
with  a  profit  it  is  necessary  to  get  better  prices 
abroad  than  formerly,  and  to  do  this  only  the  proper 
kind  of  horse  must  be  offered. 

American  Horse  Stock. — That  the  American  horse 
breeders  have  for  years  been  importing  the  finest 
individual  animals  of  the  best  breeds  from  the  most  i 


perfect  European  races  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
studbooks  of  the  old  country,  where  the  phrase 
"  sold  for  export  to  America  "  is  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, often  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  pur- 
chaser added.  Shires,  Clydesdales,  Belgian  Draft, 
Percheron,  O  denburgs,  Cleveland  Bays,  and  Hack- 
neys, etc.,  have  all  figured  in  the  list  of  importa- 
tions, and  the  efforts  of  American  breeders  to  pro- 
duce fine  pure-blood  horses  of  these  breeds  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  while  the  crossing  of  these 
stallions  upon  the  large  "native  mares"  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  large,  heavy,  showy  horses, 
probably  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  farmers 
and  teamsters  than  some  of  the  ponderous  and  less 
agile  pure-bloods. 

There  are,  consequently,  horses  of  all  breeds  in 
this  country.  A  giance  at  the  various  studbooks 
will  convince  anyone  of  the  excellence  of  the  individ- 
ual representations  of  each  breed.  Besides  these 
there  are  our  own  well-known  standard  bred  trot- 
ting horses,  and  that  varied,  nondescript  horse 
known  as  the  "  native  stock,"  a  name  conveying  no 
information  to  the  uninitiated,  but  applied  to  a  large 
and  well-recognized  class  of  horses  which  ofttimes 
make  good  farm,  light  draft,  or  road  horses. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  thoroughbred,  the 
saddle  horse,  and  the  horse  of  the  Western  range. 

Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  breeding  the  kind  of 
horses  needed  for  our  own  varied  purposes  or  re- 
quired by  the  foreign  trade,  and  this  latter  demand 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  satisfy,  as  the  purchases 
made  by  the  foreign  buyers  during  the  past  five 
years  prove. 

Useful  Horses  Demanded. — This  trade  does  not  re- 
quire either  an  impossible  or  an  ideal  horse  suited  to 
all  purposes  ;  but  it  does  demand  good  horses  of 
every  kind,  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  special 
work.  A  horse  to  bring  a  remunerative  price, 
either  for  home  or  foreign  service,  must  fill  a 
distinct  place,  t.  e.,  he  must  be  a  good  one  of  his 
kind,  whether  that  be  a  cavalry  horse,  a  draft  horse, 
a  carriage  horse,  a  trotter,  a  hunter,  a  polo  pony, 
or  what  kind  soever.  The  standard  by  which  good 
horses  are  judged  is  practically  the  same  on  both 
continents.  A  good  horse  in  America  is  a  good 
horse  in  Europe  provided  he  fills  a  distinct  want  in 
the  business  of  the  country.  In  Europe  horses  pull 
carts,  cabs,  omnibuses,  coaches,  trams,  plows,  etc., 
and  carry  men  on  their  backs.  Thus  they  need 
horses  of  all  breeds,  for  no  one  breed  can  possibly  fill 
all  of  these  rpquirements  satisfactory  v. 

Europe  is  faraway.  It  costs  from  $30  to  $40  after 
the  horse  is  purchased  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  else- 
where in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  before 
he  can  be  disposed  of  in  London,  Antwerp,  Paris,  or 
Hamburg.  This  charge  is  as  great  on  a  cheap  as  on 
a  high-priced  horse,  hence,  even  if  there  were  a  de- 
mand for  them,  the  profit  on  cheap  horses  would  be 
too  small  to  justify  the  risks.  Therefore,  the  horses 
shipped  abroad,  while  of  the  same  breed  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  those  sold  for  domestic 
trade,  are  on  the  whole  a  better  lot  of  individuals. 

The  Outlook. — Because  of  hard  times  and  conse- 
quent low  prices,  horses  could  be  bought  in  this 
country  and  shipped  to  Europe  for  a  sum  of  money 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  those  countries  ; 
and  European  producers  of  the  kind  of  horses  usu 
ally  exported  not  being  able  to  compete  have  in 
many  cases  gone  out  of  the  business.  However,  as 
the  demand  for  horses  in  this  country  increases  and 
values  rise,  competition  by  horse  raisers  in  Europe 
will  again  be  strong,  horse  breeding  will  again  re- 
sume its  sway  in  the  countries  at  present  affected, 
and  unless  ways  and  means  are  devised  to  hold  our 
vantage  ground  this  valuable  addition  to  our  agri- 
cultural exports  will  decline. 

At  present  there  is  a  scarcity  of  desirable  ani- 
mals, and  prices  are  rising.  The  susceptibility  of  an 
increase  of  the  present  value  of  export  business  is 
therefore  of  vital  importance  to  horse  breeders  of 
the  United  States. 

The  larger  part  of  the  export  trade  consists  of 
draft  and  road  horses,  the  former  weighing  over  1600 
pounds  and  being  either  pure  blood  or  half  breed 
Clydesdale,  Percheron,  Shire,  or  Belgian  ;  and  the 
latter  mostly  standard-bred  trotting  stock,  weigh- 
ing from  1000  to  1200  pounds,  and  being  assigned 
according  to  their  fitness  to  coaches,  cabs,  trams, 
light  wagons,  etc.  Soundness,  size,  style,  and  an 
aptitude  for  some  special  work  is  required  of  every 
horse  that  is  expected  to  fetch  more  than  the  price 
paid  for  plugs. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

For  a  Sick  Cow. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  that  took  sick  after  she  had 
her  usual  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  and  bran.  She  moaned  or  grunted 
every  breath,  bloated  some,  and  shivered  as  if  cold,  but  she 
was  not  cold.  Her  droppings  were  hard,  as  if  a  little  costive. 
1  gave  her  about  one-third  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts.  She  eats 
well,  but  seems  a  little  stiff  in  her  hind  parts.  Can  you  tell 
me  through  your  valuable  pap<?r  what  is  the  matter  with  hdr 
and  how  to  treat  the  case  ?— New  Subscriber,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Take  Glauber  salts,  1  pound;  Epsom  salts,  i  pound; 
croton  oil,  2  to  4  drops  ;  mix  and  dissolve  in  one 
quart  of  lukewarm  water  and  give  all  at  one  time. 


Also,  give  the  following  powders  :  Nitrate  of  potash, 
12  ounces;  bicarb,  soda,  4  ounces  ;  powdered  ginger 
root,  2  ounces;  nux  vomica,  1  ounce  ;  mix  and  divide 
into  twelve  powders  and  give  two  each  day  in  feed. 


Involuntary  Mu-cular  Movement. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wrote  you  recently  about  an  eight-year- 
o'd  mare  which  trembles  violently  on  the  sides  of  the  shoul- 
ders when  made  lo  d  >  heavy  pulling,  but  Is  not  affected  by 
trotting  in  light  wagon.  She  was  very  much  run  down  some 
months  ago  with  kidney  trouble,  but  seems  to  have  recovered 
from  that  after  being  treated  according  to  advice  given 
through  the  Rural  by  Dr.  Creely.  In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  4 
Dr.  Creely  advises  me  to  look  for  yellow  color  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. The  mare's  eyes  are  bright  and  I  can  see  no  yellow  in 
whites,  lids,  etc.  The  trembling  of  the  sides  of  shoulders  is 
most  violent  after  the  mare  has  become  tired. — W.  G.  Hbwes, 
Newhall. 

Use  the  following  liniment  to  the  trembling  mus- 
cles :  Witch  hazsl,  1  pint ;  tinct.  arnica,  2  ounces  ; 
tinct.  iodine,  1  ounce  ;  liquor  subacetate  lead,  2 
ounces.  Mix. 

Give  internally  once  daily  1  drachm  of  nux  vomica  ; 
increase  to  1£  drachms  after  three  weeks. 


For  Sore  Eyes  in  Kittens. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  kitten  (abiut  ten  months  old)  is  af- 
flicted with  sore  eyes.  A  light  yellowish  matter  fl  >ws  from 
them.  Light  affects  them  and  causes  her  to  "blink"  when 
the  sun  is  bright.  Otherwise  she  seems  to  be  in  good  health 
and  is  quite  fat.  Can  you  not  suggest  a  remedy  in  your  valu- 
able paper  ?-Mrs.  Dougherty,  Fruitvale. 

Bathe  the  eyes  several  times  daily  with  strong 
borax  water,  after  which  inject  the  following:  Sul- 
phate zinc,  3  grains  ;  burnt  alum,  6  grains  ;  muriate 
cocaine,  2  grains  ;  sulphate  atropia,  2  grains  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  ounce.  Mix,  and  inject  into  the  eyes 
several  times  daily. 

Eye  Trouble  of  a  Mare. 

To  the  Editor: — Advice  in  the  following  case  is  solicited: 
A  mare,  six  years  old,  about  five  months  ago  met  with  an  in- 
jury to  her  left  eye,  due  probably  to  barb  wire  or  possibly  toa 
blow.  The  pupil  has  a  whitish  appearance  and  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  red  and  inflamed.  The  upper  eyelid  is  swollen  fre- 
quently; copious  tears  then  ensue.  She  is  continually  rest- 
less, throwing  her  head  about,  describing  a  curve.  Formerly 
a  crupper  was  put  on  with  ease,  but  now  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  raising  her  tail.  She  is  now  very  restless;  has  lost 
ber  appetite  and  grown  thin.  Alum,  salt  and  sugar  have  been 
applied.  Tobacco  juice,  tincture  of  opium  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver have  been  injected  without  any  apparent  good  effect. — 
A.  L. 

Take  cocaine  10  grains,  distilled  water  J  ounce  ;  in- 
ject very  slowly  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  every  half 
hour.  I  am  certain  there  is  something  in  the  eye. 
If  possible  have  an  expert  attend  it.  Positively,  the 
foreign  body  must  be  removed  before  the  eye  will  get 
better.  Afterwards  inject  the  following  every  hour  : 
Pulv.  borax,  1  drachm  ;  cocaine,  X  grains  ;  atropine, 
XXX  grains  ;  rose  water,  1  ounce.  Inject  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour  for  three  days,  after  which  ad- 
vise me  as  to  whether  there  is  improvement. 


For  Wind  Puffs. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old  that  has 
wind  galls  on  the  knuckles  of  the  hind  legs.  I  first  noticed 
them  about  nine  months  ago.  Since  then  they  have  been  in- 
creasing in  size ;  they  are  quite  soft  and  puffy,  but  di  not 
cause  any  lameness.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  remove  them  i 
— C.  E.  Dunshe,  Mountain  View. 

Use  shoes  with  low  heels  and  blisterings  of  mer- 
cury bin  iodide,  1  part;  simple  cerate,  6  parts. 
Repeat  after  three  weeks.  Wind  puffs  do  not  do 
harm.  I  rather  like  them,  were  it  not  for  looks  ;  a 
bad  horse  rarely  has  wind  puffs. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Cbeely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Artificial  Hatching  and  Brooding  of  Poultry. 


By  F.  M.  Reed  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Porterville,  Febru- 
ary lOin  and  11th,  1899. 

As  this  paper  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  be- 
tween the  natural  and  artificial  methods  of  hatching 
and  raising  poultry,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
first  part  of  the  subject,  that  of  batching. 

The  idea  that  is  entertained  by  some  people,  that 
chicks  hatched  in  an  incubator  are  weak  in  constitu- 
tion, poor  in  quality  and  never  will  lay,  is  all  a  hoax. 
I  determined  to  test  this  matter  for  myself.  For 
two  or  three  years— during  1891,  1892  and  1893—1 
discarded  hens  for  batching  and  brooding  and  used 
only  incubators  and  brooders,  proving  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  others  that  just  as  strong,  vigorous, 
prolific  layers  could  be  ra;sed  artificially  as  with 
hens.  On  the  care  given  the  chicks  after  hatching 
depends  their  quality. 

Essentials  to  Success.—  What,  then,  are  some  of  the 
chief  rfquisites  for  successful  hatching?  First,  a 
good,  reliable  incubator,  with  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  heat,  moisture  and  fresh  air.  Second,  fresh 
egtrs  from  healthy,  vigorous  bens.  And  every  farmer 
should  raise  his  own  eggs,  that  he  expects  to  hatch, 
for  if  he  goes  about  here  and  there  buying  eggs  that 
have  lain  in  the  store  for  weeks  his  success  will  be 
indifferent.  Then,  too,  the  farmer  can  raise  his  eggs 
far  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them,  and  he  has  a  far 
greater  certainty  of  a  good  hatch  from  his  own 
fresh  laid  eggs. 

Having  then  secured  a  good  quality  of  eggs,  they 
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should  be  placed  in  the  incubator  with  the  large  end 
of  the  egg  elevated,  for  by  keeping  the  large  end  ele- 
vated we  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  having 
the  chicks  pip  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  small  end  of 
the  shell,  which  may  occur  if  the  small  end  is  elevated, 
and  the  chicks  so  situated  rarely  ever  get  out  alive. 
When  eggs  have  been  incubated  the  proper  length 
of  time  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be 
tested  with  a  good,  strong  tester. 

The  testing  of  the  eggs  may  be  safely  done  any- 
where from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day,  and  all  in- 
fertile eggs  and  those  with  dead  germs  removed. 
Again,  on  the  fourteenth  day,  a  second  testing  may 
be  made  and  if  weak  germs  appear  they  may  also  be 
removed. 

A  Nursery  Below. — One  thing  that  I  am  particular 
about  in  an  incubator  that  I  use  is  that  it  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  contain  a  nursery  underneath  the  egg 
tray,  into  which  the  chicks  may  drop  when  hatch- 
ing, thus  preventing  them  from  scrambling  over  the 
remaining  eggs  and  smothering  those  that  are  late 
in  hatching.  The  value  of  this  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  This  also  removes  the  chicks  out  of  a  tem- 
perature of  103°  to  one  of  95°,  which  is  better  suited 
to  them  and  saves  opening  the  doors  and  taking  out 
the  chick  at  the  most  important  time  of  the  hatch, 
when  the  doors  should  be  kept  closed. 

It  is  a  wonderful  advantage  to  be  able  to  hatch 
chicks  artificially.  Having  them  all  together  in 
flocks  of  say  fifty  each,  they  are  more  easily  cared 
for,  and  so,  in  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  incu- 
bator to  that  of  the  brooder,  I  will  say  that  the 
secret  (if  there  is  any  secret)  in  raising  poultry  arti- 
ficially is  not  in  the  hatching,  but  in  the  brooding. 
A  good  incubator  is  not  so  hard  to  obtain  now  as  a 
few  years  ago ;  the  very  best  machines  can  be  found 
manufactured  here  in  our  own  State,  and  there  are 
poultry  farms  here  in  California  where  the  incubator 
capacity  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  The  up-to-date 
appliances  for  raising  chicks  have  advanced  the  busi- 
ness to  a  point  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Then 
it  was  doubted  if  500  fowls  could  be  kept  in  one  con- 
cern with  profit.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  now  to  find 
5000  kept  under  one  man's  control. 

The  Poultry  Business. — The  average  farmer  con- 
siders the  old  hen  and  the  chicken  business  in  gen- 
eral the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  all  farm 
industries.  But  this  is  because  they  are  not  posted 
on  the  business.  If  I  read  correctly  the  statements 
prepared  from  the  agricultural  reports  and  other 
data,  the  poultry  industry  is  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  to-day  than  either  the  wheat,  corn, 
barley  or  gold  product,  or  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep 
or  hog  industry  separately.  Experience  is  a  most 
thorough  teacher,  and  so  I  found  it  in  raising  chicks. 
We  may  read  article  after  article  on  the  raising  of 
poultry,  but  to  take  the  little  feathered  flocks  from 
the  incubator  month  after  month,  watch  them  eat 
their  first  meal,  then  through  the  weeks  that  follow 
note  with  pleasure  how  they  grow  and  thrive  on  a 
certain  food  or  variety  of  foods,  or  to  view  with 
alarm  the  one-by-one  dropping  off  process,  is  where 
the  practical  side  comes  in  and  where  anyone  makes 
experience  fast. 

Brooders. — I  began  first  with  bottom-heat  brood- 
ers, with  galvanized  iron  floor  heated  from  under- 
neath with  a  lamp,  this  floor,  of  course,  being  cov- 
ered with  sand.  Things  worked  all  right  for  the 
first  week  ;  then  the  dropping  off  process  began  and 
I  watched  my  chicks,  regulated  the  temperature, 
avoided  sloppy  food,  gave  them  grit,  and  even  sat 
up  nights  to  see  if  I  could  discover  the  cause  of  the 
mortality,  but  still  they  died.  The  second  and  then 
the  third  hatch  went  the  same  way.  This  was  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  brooder  question  was  then 
being  agitated  and  studied  extensively.  I  carefully 
studied  the  actions  of  the  chicks  in  the  brooder  at 
night  and  found  them  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
sand  floor.  Now,  in  the  bottom-heat  brooder  this 
sand  is  heated  hot,  and  1  reasoned  that  this  is  not 
natural.  The  mother  hen  broods  her  chicks  on  the 
cool  ground  and  the  little  downy  fellows  crowd  up 
close  to  her  body,  receiving  the  heat  down  on  their 
backs. 

I  then  had  a  top-heat  brooder  constructed,  with 
hot  water  pipes  running  just  above  the  chicks.  This 
was  heated  with  a  lamp  from  the  outside,  which 
set  on  the  ground.  I  believed,  also,  that  the  hot 
water  was  nearest  the  blood  heat  of  the  hen.  I  then 
ran  the  two  brooders  side  by  side,  regulated  the 
heat  in  each  the  same,  was  careful  that  the  feed 
should  be  the  same,  and  watched  for  results.  The 
first  week  all  went  about  the  same  ;  then  in  the  bot- 
tom-heat brooder  the  chicks  began  to  have  bowel 
trouble  ;  in  another  week  they  commenced  to  have 
leg  weakness,  and  one  by  one  began  dying,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  noticed  with  pleasure  the  chicks 
began  to  grow  and  thrive  in  the  top-heat  brooder, 
and  on  going  at  night  I  saw  the  little  fellows  nestle 
with  comfort  under  the  hot  water  pipes,  receiving 
the  heat  down  on  their  backs,  their  feet  and  legs  re- 
maining on  the  cool  sand. 

In  the  bottom-heat  brooder,  with  the  sand  heated 
hot,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  constant 
heat  underneath  them — night  after  night,  week  in 
and  week  out — will  weaken  their  system,  cause  lame- 
ness, bowel  trouble,  and  if  the  chick  pulls  through 
at  all  it  makes  only  a  stunted  growth.   With  the  hot 


water  pipe  sectional  brooder  system  the  matter  is  a 
very  easy  one  to  raise  chicks  at  great  profit. 

But  I  strongly  advocate  the  raising  of  thorough- 
bred stock.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good  bird 
than  a  scrub,  and  a  good  article  will  always  sell 
while  mongrels  of  inferior  quality  will  go  a-begging. 

Starting  the  Chicks. — In  removing  the  chicks  from 
the  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  103°  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  brooder  warm  enough. 
They  should  be  started  and  run  a  day  or  two  before 
the  chicks  are  put  in  and  the  heat  regulated.  The 
brooder  should  be  at  least  05°  when  the  chicks  are 
in.  Fine  grit  should  be  provided  from  the  start,  and 
as  a  feed  for  the  little  chicks  for  the  first  week  I 
have  never  found  anything  better  than  rather  coarse 
oatmeal,  cracked  Egyptian  corn,  with  plenty  of 
finely  ground  shells  and  grit  and  pure  water. 

In  concluding  this  article  let  me  say  that  every 
farmer  owes  it  to  himself  (and  especially  to  his  wife 
and  daughter,  to  whom  the  chicken  business  is  given 
over)  to  subscribe  for,  take  and  read  our  California 
poultry  papers,  which  are  far  better  adapted  to  our 
needs  that  the  Eastern  papers.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  the  farmer  will  do  this  and  begin  to  study  and  post 
himself  on  the  poultry  business  he  will  certainly  bet- 
ter his  condition  every  year  by  intelligently  raising 
more  and  better  poultry,  and  helping  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage,  if  he  has  one,  and  also  help  create  a  de- 
mand for  better  poultry  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket and  drive  out  the  demand  for  the  inferior  grade 
of  stock  shipped  here  from  the  East,  aud  also  keep 
California  money  at  home. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Gopher-Proof  Carnation  Beds. 

George  N.  Tyler  of  Alameda  gives  advice  on  car- 
nation growing  which  may  meet  the  needs  of  many 
readers  who  have  small  dooryards. 

A  Carnation  Bed. — An  ideal  location  for  carnations 
is  a  bed  4  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  you  care  to  have 
it.  The  bed  should  run  east  and  west,  but  north 
and  south  will  do  if  you  are  so  situated  that  you  can- 
not run  it  the  other  way.  The  bed  should  be  in  an 
eastern  exposure,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  get  the  sun  all  day. 

Now  in  making  your  bed,  dig  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  8  inches,  the  whole  size  of  the  bed.  At  the 
bottom  lay  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire  netting 
(chicken  wire)  with  a  mesh  not  larger  than  1  inch; 
then  lay  a  border  of  12-inch  boards  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  rests  on  the  chicken  wire.  This 
gives  you  a  bed  that  is  gopher  proof  and  will  last  a 
long  time  and  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the 
long  run  by  preventing  the  gophers  from  taking 
your  choice  carnation  plants,  for  it  seems  that  they 
only  take  the  choicest  varieties. 

In  filling  in  your  bed  again  use  at  least  one  part 
of  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure  to  five  of  soil; 
and  add  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal,  about  one  5  inch 
pot  full  to  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  soil.  Where  the 
soil  has  been  manured  for  years  you  need  not  use  as 
much  manure,  but  add  a  liberal  quality  of  lime,  not 
slacked,  about  the  same  amount  as  bone  meal.  This 
is  to  cause  everything  in  the  soil  that  is  foreign  to 
decompose,  and  is  especially  good  for  soil  that  is  too 
fat  or  rich,  and  prevents  any  green  scum  from  form- 
ing on  top  of  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  turning  over  the  pile  three  times  after  the 
fertilizer  has  been  added.  Fill  the  bed  heaping  full, 
for  it  will  settle  2  or  3  inches.  The  above  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  you  can  get  at  it,  and  should  be 
worked  over  or  hoed  two  or  three  times  before  it  is 
time  to  plant  out  the  young  plants.  The  young 
plants  should  be  planted  direct  from  the  cutting  bed 
or  sand  into  the  prepared  bed  as  soon  as  they  have 
rooted  strong.  Do  not  leave  them  in  the  sand  until 
they  begin  to  run  up  tall  and  spindling,  or  you  will 
never  have  healthy  plants.  In  planting  the  bed, 
spade  up  and  rake  smooth  immediately  before 
planting. 

The  plants  should  be  placed  1  foot  apart  each  way, 
and  should  be  beaded  out  before  they  become 
thoroughly  established  to  make  them  branch  close 
to  the  ground.  In  planting  out  your  rooted  cuttings 
from  sand  let  the  sand  that  adheres  to  the  root  re- 
main. 

A  Barrel  Bed. — Here  is  another  way  to  grow  car- 
nations, if  you  only  grow  a  few  of  them  and  want  to 
grow  them  well.  Take  any  old  barrel  and  saw  it  in 
two.  Put  the  large  end  in  the  ground  2  or  3  inches, 
first  having  knocked  out  the  top.  Fill  the  half  bar- 
rel up  with  old  leaves,  cow  manure,  horses'  hoof 
fillings,  etc. 

Plant  your  young  plants  out  around  the  barrel, 
say  6  inches  from  it  and  about  10  inches  apart. 
After  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  and 
are  in  a  good  growing  state  give  them  a  mulch  of 
about  1  inch  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure.  After 
this  whenever  you  want  to  water  your  plants  turn 
the  hose  loose  in  the  barrel.  Dish  water  and  water 
from  washing  clothes  is  good.  The  carnations  will 
soon  grow  up  and  hide  the  barrel.  You  can  grow 
cannas  in  this  way  to  perfection,  but  for  cannas  use 


a  whole  barrel  with  the  top  and  bottom  knocked  out. 
In  fact  the  above  is  a  good  way  to  grow  any  kind  of 
a  plant  or  vine,  and  is  especially  good  for  water- 
melons and  muskmelons. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Official  Accounts  of  Eastern   Frost  Injuries. 

The  influence  of  the  severe  freezing  in  the  fruit 
States  east  of  the  Missouri  river  and  at  the  South 
will  no  doubt  considerably  affect  the  demand  for 
California  fruits  during  the  coming  summer.  All 
sorts  of  reports  are  afloat  concerning  the  extent  of 
these  injuries  and  we  shall  take  pains  to  secure  the 
most  definite  information  possible. 

In  Georgia. — The  official  bulletin  of  the  Georgia 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  under  date  of 
February  23,  says:  The  cold  wave  which  passed  over 
this  State  on  February  12  and  13,  1899,  was  by  far 
the  most  severe  of  which  there  is  any  record.  The 
temperature  fell  to  the  zero  mark  almost  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  State,  while  in  the  northern 
counties  it  reached  10°  or  12°  below.  The  damage  to 
crops  in  Georgia  alone  will  amount  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  special  bulletin,  in  reference 
to  recent  cold  wave,  is  compiled  from  reports  from 
several  hundreds  of  correspondents  widely  scattered 
over  the  State.  While  the  entire  State  suffered 
seriously,  the  damage  was  greatest  in  the  southern 
half  and  least  in  the  northern.  Peaches  were  nearly 
all  killed  in  the  lower  counties,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  young  trees,  but  in  the  northern  counties  there  is 
reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a  medium  crop.  Ap- 
ples have  not  suffered  to  any  great  extent.  Plums 
and  some  varieties  of  pears  have  nearly  all  been 
killed.  One  great  protection  to  grain  was  the  cov- 
ering of  snow  which  preceded  the  coldest  weather. 
Wheat  was  not  damaged  seriously  except  where  the 
snow  had  been  blown  off.  Oats  have  been  seriously 
injured,  some  fields  entirely  destroyed,  especially 
the  late  sowings.  Where  gardens  had  been  planted 
in  some  of  the  far  southern  counties  vegetables  were 
entirely  killed.  A  great  many  seed  potatoes  were 
frozen  in  the  "banks."  Stocks  suffered  immensely 
and,  in  some  counties,  cows  and  goats  froze  to  death. 
The  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  mouths  has  been 
detrimental  to  winter  farm  work  and  farmers  are 
much  behind. 

In  Missouri. — The  Missouri  section  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  under  date  of  March  1  says  :  The  month  of 
February,  1899,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  coldest  in  the  history  of  Missouri,  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month  averaging  about  25  degrees 
colder  than  the  normal  throughout  the  entire  State, 
while  minimum  temperatures  of  from  15  to  30  de- 
grees below  zero  occurred  in  all  sections  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  Reports  received  from  about  300  corre- 
spondents, representing  nearly  all  counties  of  the 
State,  indicate  that  the  loss  to  fruit  growers  as  a 
result  of  the  extremely  low  temperatures  will  be 
enormous.  Peach  buds  are  very  nearly  all  killed 
and  in  most  sections  it  is  believed  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  trees  are  so  badly  frozen  that  only  the 
most  heroic  treatment  will  save  them.  Experienced 
fruit  men  state  that  young  trees,  one  and  two  years 
old,  must  be  cut  back  to  only  the  trunk  and  a  few 
stumps  of  limps  ;  older  trees  to  the  three  or  four- 
year-old  wood,  according  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the 
tree. 

Pears,  plums  and  apricots  have  also  suffered  se- 
verely, all  the  buds  of  some  varieties  being  reported 
killed,  and  in  some  cases  the  wood  has  been  badly 
damaged.  Sweet  cherries  have  been  killed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  a  rule  the 
sour  varieties  are  not  seriously  hurt.  Apples  are 
reported  badly  damaged  in  some  sections,  but  in 
general  it  is  thought  that  most  of  them  are  still 
safe.  Some  correspondents  report  blackberries  and 
raspberries  killed  to  the  ground,  while  others  state 
that  only  the  red  raspberries  have  been  killed. 

In  Kansas. — The  experiment  station  at  Manhattan 
publishes  the  following:  "The  recent  cold  weather 
has  greatly  injured  the  fruit  trees  in  many  sections 
of  the  State.  The  peach,  apricot  and  Japanese 
plum  have  suffered  most.  In  our  orchards  of  fifty- 
one  varieties  of  peaches  the  trees  of  eighteen  varie- 
ties appear  to  be  entirely  ruined.  Twenty-one  va- 
rieties are  killed  back  to  main  branches  or  trunk,  in 
many  cases  of  which  the  whole  tree  will  eventually 
die  from  the  injury.  Four  varieties  are  injured  to  a 
less  extent,  but  not  necessarily  very  seriously.  The 
varieties  showing  least  injury  are  Mountain  Rose, 
Elberta  aud  two  seedlings  of  our  own  propagation. 
All  the  Japanese  plums  examined  in  our  own  and  ad- 
jacent orchards  show  serious  injury,  also  all  the 
apricots,  while  a  slighter  injury  is  "to  be  noted  on 
the  European  and  American  types  of  plums,  cherries 
and  pears.  Our  minimum  thermometer  located  in 
the  peach  orchard  has  registered  32*°  below  zero. 
Reports  indicate  that  in  but  few  portions  of  the 
State  the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  in  this  section, 
so  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
State,  the  fruit  industry  has  not  received  such  a 
blow  as  it  has  here. 
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Irrigation  Industry.—  Dispatch  from  De- 
coto:  Fruit  men  are  hiring  all  the  engines 
they  can  get  to  pump  water  to  irrigate.  Wells 
are  being  sunk  and  the  engines  are  working 
night  and  day.  The  grain  crop  is  still  looking 
well  and  will  stand  the  drouth  for  some  time 
yet.  There  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  fair  fruit 
crop  if  the  frost  keeps  off. 

Butte. 

Grain  Benefited  by  Rain. — Gridley  Her- 
ald, March  4:  A.  D.  Cutts  of  the  Riviera 
orchard  reports  the  Moorpark  and  Hemskirke 
apricots  as  destroyed  by  cold  weather,  while 
the  Royals  are  full  of  blossoms.  Grain  has 
been  wonderfully  benefited  by  the  light  rain. 
Fields  which  were  yellow  and  withering  have 
brightened  up  and  turned  a  dark,  rich  green. 

Preparing  to  Irrigate.  —  Biggs  Argus, 
March  3:  The  Rio  Bonito  Orchard  Co.  will 
build  a  flume  for  carrying  water  from  the 
steam  power  pumping  plant  to  be  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  Feather  river  over  the 
orchard  tract.  The  flume  will  be  V-shaped, 
212  rods  long,  the  sides  84  inches,  with  a  4- 
inch  solid  V  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lumber  is  1% 
inches  thick.  The  company  proposes  to  be 
prepared  to  irrigate  the  entire  orchard  when 
required,  believing  that  an  expensive  plant 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Colusa. 

Cheap  Irrigation. — Colusa  Sun:  Irriga- 
tion by  pump  is  not  extravagant.  L.  F.  Moul- 
ton's  pump  throws  6000  gallons  a  minute,  or 
8,640,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
is  enough  to  cover  twenty-six  acres  1  foot 
deep  and  a  little  to  spare.  The  engine  burns 
five  cords  of  willow  wood  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  requires  two  men  on  a  shift  to  run 
it.  This  wood,  delivered  at  the  pump,  does 
not  cost  to  exceed  $2  a  cord  ;  the  labor,  about 
$8,  would  be  a  total  cost  of  about  $18.  But  if 
the  wood  is  put  at  $15  and  the  labor  and  etcet- 
eras at  $10,  and  allow  that  there  shall  be  a 
stoppage  equal  to  one  acre,  then  there  is  just 
tl  per  acre  as  the  cost  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Moulton  is  watering  his  prune  orchard,  as  he 
says  prunes  need  flooding  about  this  time  and 
he  is  not  waiting  for  the  river  to  rise. 

Contra  Costa. 

Feed  Scarce.  —  Martinez  County  Paper, 
March  2:  Benjamin  Guirado,  one  of  the 
prominent  stockmen  of  the  Summit  section, 
states  that  crops  of  all  kinds  were  looking 
fine,  but  that  the  pasturage  was  very  poor. 
Even  now  many  cattle  are  dying  for  lack  of 
food.  M.  B.  Nunez  has  lost"  fifteen  head, 
Joseph  Cordoza  eighteen  and  Mr.  Guirado 
seven.  It  is  now  the  intention  to  ship  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  away  from  the  Hydge  & 
Snyder  ranch.  The  almond  trees  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  up  that  way  and  a  heavy 
crop  is  looked  for. 

Fresno. 

Oranges  Not  Hurt.— Sanger  Herald,  March 
4 :  Orange  growers  inform  us  that  the  groves 
on  Kings  river  have  not  been  damaged  to  any 
great  extent  by  frost  this  winter,  although 
the  tender  shoots  on  some  of  the  young  trees 
were  badly  nipped  last  month.  A  few  or- 
chardists  believe  that  the  nipping  of  the 
young  shoots  will  naturally  tend  to  curtail 
the  fruit  blooms  later  on  in  the  season. 

Lucerne  Vineyard  in  the  Pool.—  Reedley 
Exponent,  March  2:  The  Lucerne  vineyard 
owners  have  signed  the  raisin  contracts  for 
the  coming  two  years.  This  brings  1570  acres 
of  vines  into  the  pool  for  two  years.  Other 
growers  objecting  to  signing  the  contracts 
and  stating  as  an  excuse  that  the  Lucerne 
had  not  signed,  and  also  to  show  their  faith 
in  the  pool,  is  given  as  the  reason  for  signing, 
as  it  had  been  arranged  to  have  all  the  grapes 
go  to  a  winery. 

Big  Wheat  Farm.— Clovis  Bee,  March  3: 
Clovis  is  the  home  of  Fresno  county's  wheat 
king,  Mr.  Clovis  Cole,  who  has  20,000  acres  in 
wheat  this  year,  and  the  outlook  for  a  good 
crop  was  never  better.  More  rain  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  good  yield,  but  as  yet  the 
ground  is  quite  moist  and  grain  is  not  suffer- 
ing. In  plowing  and  seeding  gang  plows  are 
used  that  turn  over  five  furrows,  each  10 
inches  wide,  leaving' the  strip  of  land  behind 
thoroughly  plowed  and  seeded.  Each  gang 
plow  has  a  seeder  attached  and  drags  a  har- 
row behind,  so  that  once  passing  over  the  land 
plows,  seeds  and  harrows  it.  Usually  from 
four  to  ten  eight-mule  teams  work  together, 
following  close  up  one  behind  the  other  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

Kern. 

Levee  Building. — Bakersfield  Calif ornian, 
March  2:  Kern  lake  has  been  further  cut  off 
by  a  new  levee  about  completed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  hills.  This  levee 
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connects  with  those  previously  built  and  the 
lake  is  now  hemmed  in  by  dikes  and  moun- 
tains on  all  sides.  The  last  improvement 
restricts  the  body  of  water  some  four  sections 
and  a  great  saving  of  water  will  result  as  the 
surface  of  evaporation  is  thus  made  smaller. 
Two  graders  have  been  at  work  for  fourteen 
days  and  will  continue  one  week  longer  when 
a  bank  20  feet  wide,  4%  feet  high  and  three 
and  one-eighth  miles  long  will  have  been  con- 
structed. 

To  Sink  Artesian  Wells.  —  Bakersfield 
Echo,  March  4 :  It  is  stated  that  Henry  Miller 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  Bradbury 
&  Alexander  of  San  Francisco  to  sink  thirty- 
five  wells  in  the  artesian  belt  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  price  is  about  $2000  a  well. 
These  wells  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buttonwillow.  One  recently  finished  by  M. 
H.  Sisson  flows  a  73+-inch  stream  over  an  11- 
inch  casing. 

Kings. 

Bee  Keepers'  Association. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal, March  3:  The  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation convened  Wednesday.  The  forenoon 
session  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question 
of  "  foul  brood,"  and  the  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  species  reported  as  existing  here  is 
not  considered  of  a  dangerous  character.  The 
foul  brood  inspector  was  instructed  to  report 
any  cases  he  may  find  to  the  secretary  and 
req  uested  to  send  sealed  samples  of  foul  brood 
to  Prof.  Cook  for  examination.  The  question 
of  prices  on  cans  and  cases  was  laid  over  to 
the  June  meeting.  The  marketing  of  honey 
was  considered  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
empowering  F.  E.  Brown  to  keep  posted  in  re- 
gard to  the  honey  market  and  to  prepare  con- 
tracts for  the  disposal  of  this  season's  honey 
crop.  The  intent  of  the  resolution  is  for  the 
producers  to  place  a  valuation  on  their  crop 
and  then  place  it  in  Mr.  Brown's  hands  for 
marketing.  The  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  recommendation  of  the  association  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bee  inspector,  reported  favor- 
ably and  was  discharged.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  June. 

Log  Angeles. 

Farming  Which  Pats.— Santa  Monica  Out- 
look  :  There  are  ranchers  who  are  benefited 
by  a  dry  season.  Such  is  L.  Wilhelm,  who 
rents  a  large  acreage  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
lona.  His  land  is  subirrigated  and  gives 
better  pasturage,  hay  and  grain  in  a  dry  year 
than  in  a  wet  one.  Last  season  he  had  about 
125  acres  in  Indian  corn,  the  small  King  Philip 
variety.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  rows  about 
18  inches  apart  and  received  no  cultivation 
except  keeping  down  the  weeds.  From  the 
field  Mr.  Wilhelm  sold  $1350  worth  of  corn. 
The  crop  was  cut  and  shocked  "down  East" 
style;  and  after  standing  in  shock  for  awhile, 
the  ears  were  husked  and  the  stalks  put  in 
stack.  Besides  these  sales  the  corn  and 
stalks  have  been  used  largely  upon  the  ranch, 
sixteen  head  of  horses  being  the  average  fed. 
Many  tons  of  stalks  yet  remain.  Mr.  Wilhelm 
also  cut  210  tons  of  hay,  none  of  which  has 
been  sold  for  less  than  120  per  ton  at  the  place. 

Monterey. 

Sugar  Company  Incorporated.— Salinas 
Index,  March  2 :  Articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  have  been  filed.  The 
existence  of  the  company  is  fifty  yoars,  and 
the  capital  stock  is  $5,000,000,  divided  into 
50,000  shares.  The  first  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  J.  D.  Spreckels,  A.  B.  Spreckels, 
A.  F.  Morrison,  M.  H.  Weed  and  W.  D.  K. 
Gibson,  who  are  subscribers  to  ten  shares  of 
stock  each. 

Water  Claim  Located. —The  Spreckels 
Sugar  Co.  has  filed  a  claim  for  2000  inches  of 
water  in  the  Salinas  river,  measured  under  a 
4-inch  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
land  owned  by  the  company  on  the  Buena 
Esperanza  rancho.  The  water  is  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  river  by  means  of  an  inlet  6 
feet  wide  and  3%  feet  deep,  running  91  feet 
to  a  suction  pump,  where  it  will  be  pumped 
into  a  receiver  and  thence  conveyed  to  desig- 
nated places  over  the  land  by  means  of  a  24- 
inch  pipe. 

Many  Crop  Mortgages.—  Index,  March  2: 
During  January  there  were  recorded  71  crop 
mortgages,  in  February  102,  yesterday  5;  a 
total  of  178.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  num- 
ber were  made  to  the  S.  P.  Milling  Co. 
Napa. 

Grain  Crop  Up  to  Average. —Napa  Register, 
March  3 :  A  correspondent  from  Monticello 
says  that,  nothwithstanding  there  has  been 
no  rain  for  seven  weeks  and  north  wind  con- 
stantly blowing,  the  grain  fields  there  have  a 
healthy  look.  All  the  stock  men  have  lost 
more  or  less,  principally  cattle,  but  there  will 
be  no  starvation  of  stock  on  the  big  ranches. 

Riverside. 

Honey  Exports.— Riverside  Press,  March  4  : 
The  bee  men  of  this  section  are  waiting  anx- 
iously for  rain.  They  had  a  bad  year  in  1898 
and  it  will  go  hard  with  them  if  another  dry 
year  comes.  The  output  of  southern  Califor- 
nia in  1897  was  between  200  and  250  carloads, 
or  2000  to  2500  tons.  At  $80  per  ton  this 
amountned  to  between  $160,000  and  $200,000. 
The  demand  for  American  honey  for  export  is 
increasing.  The  exports  in  1897  were  worth 
$22,000,  but  in  1898  they  were  worth  $100,000. 
In  1897  the  imports  were  as  large  as  the  ex- 
ports, while  in  1898  the  imports  were  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  England  is  the 
chief  buyer  of  American  honey  and  ships  sail 
from  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  sometimes 
from  Port  Los  Angeles  carrying  large  cargoes 
of  honey  to  Liverpool  or  London.  The  imports 
of  honey  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  worth 
$150,000  and  weigh  2,250,000  pounds.  France 
produces  for  her  own  use  14,000,000  pounds  of 
honey  annually.  But  the  United  States  pro- 
duces more  honey  than  any  other  nation.  As 
long  as  thirty  years  ago  the  product  was 
15,000,000  pounds.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had 
risen  to  25,000,000  pounds  and  ten  years  ago  it 


was  65,000,000  pounds.  At  the  present  time 
Iowa  produces  9,000,000  pounds  of  honey  annu- 
ally, and  many  States,  including  California, 
produce  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  a  year.  In 
California,  where  the  bees  work  all  the  year 
round,  a  hive  of  5000  bees  will  yield  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  a  year,  and  will  increase  ten 
times  in  five  years. 

San  Bernardino. 

Eastern  Wood  for  Orange  Boxes.— Red- 
lands  Citrograph,  March  4  :  "This  car  loaded 
with  orange  box  shooks  from  Rowland  W. 
Stewart,  Bangor,  Me.,  for  Redlands,  Cal.,  via 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  and  A.,  T.  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  Rs.,"  is  the  wording  of  a  banner  on  a 
car  at  the  Haight  Eruit  Co.'s  siding,  which  is 
loaded  with  birch  shooks  for  orange  boxes. 
They  are  sent  here  as  an  experiment,  the 
Maine  producers  being  forced  to  seek  a  new 
market  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  Medi- 
terranean and  Florida  orders. 

San  Diego. 

Outlook  for  Grain.— Escodido  Advocate, 
Feb.  4  :  The  grain  crop  in  this  section  never 
looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
it  does  at  present.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
rain  so  far  to  keep  it  growing  and  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  with  anything  like  a  reasonable 
rainfall  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
this  locality  will  produce  good  crops. 

Irrigation  Experience.— San  Diego  Trib- 
une: J.  V.  Collins,  who  owns  an  orchard  near 
Lemon  Grove,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  his  experience  in  irrigating  fruit  trees: 
"I  had  about  800  trees,  mostly  lemon  and  or- 
ange, with  a  small  percentage  of  deciduous 
trees,  to  care  for  last  summer.  The  trees  had 
been  planted  two  years  and  during  that  time 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  are  consid- 
ered by  all  odds  the  healthiest  looking  trees 
in  the  neighborhood.  My  land  is  under  the 
flume  system  and  for  eight  months  last  sum- 
mer I  irrigated  once  a  month,  giving  each  tree 
at  least  twenty  gallons  each  time.  I  paid  the 
flume  company  10  cents  per  thousand  gallons, 
and  for  the  eight  months  the  total  cost  was  a 
fraction  less  than  2  cents  for  each  tree.  The 
remaining  four  months  of  the  year  I  did  not 
need  to  irrigate.  The  practice  of  flooding 
lard  with  water  is  to  my  mind  a  decided  mis- 
take and  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  soil 
becomes  soured  and  the  trees  naturally  suffer. 
Even  when  my  trees  are  five  and  six  years 
old  I  estimate  it  will  cost  me  not  to  exceed  5 
cents  a  tree  per  year  to  keep  them  in  first- 
class  condition.  I  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  make  a  basin  around  each  tree  and  use  ma- 
nure and  sand.  This  keeps  the  soil  from  cak- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  retains  the 
moisture." 

San  Joaquin. 

Big  Grain  Fields.— Mail,  Feb.  25:  Woods 
Bros,  have  finished  sowing  about  10,000  acres 
of  grain.  Of  this  land  there  are  about  7000 
on  the  middle  division  of  Roberts  Island,  2000 
on  the  new  reclamation  district  of  Union 
Island  and  800  on  the  lower  division  of  Rob- 
erts Island.  The  land  is  sown  with  wheat 
and  barley  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  very  good 
crop.  The  cultivation  of  this  land  was  com- 
menced about  the  first  of  the  year  and  fin- 
ished a  week  ago.  From  thirty  to  forty  men 
were  employed  and  nearly  as  many  teams 
were  run.  About  400  horses  were  in  use. 
Fifteen  gang  plows  were  drawn  by  six  and 
eight  horses  each.  Planting  was  done  with 
13-foot  drills,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  of  these 
were  run.  After  the  drills  followed  the  drags 
to  level  the  ground.  The  grain  is  coming  up 
well.  Woods  Bros,  have  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  ditches  for  irrigation,  but  a  better 
yield  will  be  secured  if  the  moisture  can  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  rain  at  the  right  time. 
They  feel  certain  that  they  will  have  a  big 
yield,  but  with  rain  coming  on  at  opportune 
times,  they  would  have  a  much  better  crop 
than  by  irrigating.  If  rain  does  not  fall  soon 
irrigation  will  be  commenced  about  March 
10th.  On  the  new  reclamation  land  of  Union 
Island,  this  is  the  first  wheat  crop  planted 
since  1890,  and  an  exceptionally  large  yield  is 
expected.  The  ground  has  become  quite 
fertile  and  wheat  should  flourish. 

Santa  Clara. 

VlNEYARDISTS    PREPARING     TO    IRRIGATE. — 

San  Jose  Mercury,  March  3 :  A  correspondent 
from  Mountain  View  writes  that  the  vine- 
yardists  are  making  preparations  to  irrigate 
their  vines  in  order  to  save  them  from  dying. 
Last  year  many  vines  died  on  account  of  the 
drouth  and  have  been  pulled  out.  Those  that 
lived  did  not  grow  more  than  3  or  4  inches, 
and  as  a  result  there  was  but  half  a  crop. 

Stanislaus. 

Extensine  Irrigation  by  Pumping.— Mo- 
desto Herald,  March  2:  Ora  McHenry  has 
been  pumping  water  for  irrigation  for  sixty 
days  and  will  complete  the  work  this  week, 
covering  about  330  acres,  mostly  orchard  and 


flake  Cows  Pay 

Twenty  cows  and  one 
LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
will  make  more  butter 
than  25  cows  and  no  sepa. 
rator.  Five  cows  will  sell 
from  $200  to  $300,  and  one 
separator  will  cost  $10(1. 
Five  cows  will  eat  a  lot  of 
feed  in  a  year,  but  a  sepa- 
rator will  eat  nothing. 
Moral:  Make  the  cow  busi- 
ness pay  by  using  a  Shar- 
pies Separator.  Handsome 
illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 

BRANCHES:  P-   M.  SHARPLES, 

Toledo.  O.       Omaha,  Neb.      West  Cheater,  Fa, 
Elgin,  111.        St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Easy  Way  to  Economize. 

Make  Your  Old  Clothing  Like 
New  with  Diamond  Dyes. 


Anybody  Can  Use  These  Simple 
Home  Dyes. 

Do  not  cast  aside  a  dress,  waist,  or  jacket  sim- 
ply because  it  is  faded  or  of  an  unfashionable  color. 
Buy  a  package  of  Diamond  Dyes  and  color  it  over. 
It  is  but  little  work  to  use  these  dyes  and  they  make 
a  new  dress  out  of  an  old  one,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  simplest  and  strongest  of 
all  dyes,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  colors 
that  are  fast  and  beautiful. 

Experience  is  not  necessary  to  get  fast  and  hand- 
some colors  with  Diamond  Dyes.  The  directions 
are  so  plain  and  simple  that  anyone  can  do  good 
work. 

Write  to-day  for  a  book  of  directions  for  cleaning 
and  dyeing  clothes,  sent  free  by  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


vineyard  and  a  little  alfalfa.  He  pumpps 
from  a  well,  lifting  the  water  about  70  feet, 
at  a  cost  of  $21  per  day.  About  1,500,000  gal- 
lons are  raised  daily,  irrigating  seven  acres. 
Other  machinery  —  in  the  packing  house, 
barley  crusher,  cleaner,  etc.— are  operated  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  cost  per  acre  for 
water  for  irrigation  is  estimated  to  be  $1.25. 
The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  ex- 
cavations showing  that  the  water  has  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  7  and  8  feet. 


Splendid  Well.  —  Porterville  Enterprise, 
March  3:  From  a  10-inch  well,  200  feet  deep, 
just  bored,  Lumley  Bros,  have  secured  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  20  inches  of  water. 

Cheap  Irrigation.— Tulare  Register,  March 
3:  The  pump  of  the  Westwood  Orchard  & 
Vineyard  Co.  is  throwing  water  to  irrigate  an 
average  of  an  acre  in  two  hours,  atan  average 
expense  of  $10  for  twelve  acres.  This  expense 
is  figured  on  a  run  made  with  wood  at  market 
rates  bought  for  the  purpose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prunings  are  used,  which  makes  the  ex- 
pense less. 

Yolo. 

Installing  Irrigating  Plants.— Dispatch 
from  Woodland,  March  3:  The  uncertainty  of 
the  rainfall  for  the  past  seasons  has  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  the  utilization  of  all  the 
resources  for  irrigation  at  hand.  Farmers  and 
fruit  growers  along  Cache  creek  and  within 
the  district  covered  by  the  Moore  ditch  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  remain  in  a  condition  which 
makes  them  wholly  dependent  upon  the  ele- 
ments for  a  crop.  The  Moore  ditch,  if  put  in 
proper  condition,  is  capable  of  irrigating  a 
very  large  area  of  fruit,  wheat  and  alfalfa 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  There  are 
other  facilities  for  artificial  irrigation,  all  of 
which  are  likely  to  be  put  into  use.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  were  installed  last  year  with 
signal  success,  and  a  number  of  orchardists 
along  Cache  creek  have  just  let  contracts  for 
similar  plants  on  a  large  scale.  In  most  cases 
Cache  creek  was  the  source  of  supp'y,  but  in 
a  few  cases  wells  were  sunk  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  was  obtained.  A  contract  was 
made  this  morning  to  put  in  another  new  and 
powerful  pumping  plant  near  Cacheville,  to 
consist  of  an  8-inch  Jackson  pump  of  a  capacity 
of  2000  gallons  per  minute,  and  a  portable  en- 
gine of  25  H.  P. 

Tuba. 

Creamery  Prosperous. — Marysville  Appeal, 
March  6:  W.  G.  Bayliss,  lessee  of  the  Bear 
River  Creamery,  reports  the  creamery  as 
turning  out  about  seventy-five  pounds  of  first- 
class  butter  per  day,  which  can  be  increased 
to  200  pounds  whenever  sufficient  milk  can  be 
obtained.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  operations  of  the 
creamery,  some  twenty-five  different  places 
supplying  the  milk  now  received. 

OREGON. 

Good  Dairy  Record. — Oregon  Agriculturist, 
March  1 :  H.  West  of  Sunnybank  Stock  Farm, 
Scappoose,  Or.,  for  1898  shows  his  total  sales 
of  milk  to  the  Marydale  creamery  to  average 
6326.50  pounds  per  cow.  The  average  amount 
of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  was  5.4%  and  the 
average  quantity  of  butter  fat  per  cow  for  the 
year  was  336  pounds,  equivalent  to  about  386 
pounds  of  butter  each  per  year.  Mr.  West  re- 
ceived back  from  the  creamery  5090  pounds  of 
skim  milk  per  cow  and  was  paid  an  average  of 
$72.58  per  cow  for  the  butter  fat. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize. — Eugene  Regis- 
ter, March  2:  Fruitgrowers  of  Lane  county 
have  organized  the  Lane  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Officers  are  as  follows : 
President,  F.  M.  Wilkins;  vice-president,  N. 
Humphrey ;  secretary,  J.  G.  Stevenson ;  treas- 
urer, S.  B.  Eakin;  executive  committee,  F. 
M.  Wilkins,  J.  G.  Stevenson,  F.  B.  Chase,  N. 
Humphrey  and  F.  W.  Osburn,  Geo.  A.  Dorris, 
G.  W.  Weider  and  J.  H.  Monteith  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  provide  a  suitable 
programme  of  papers  and  discussions  for  each 
meeting.  "Curing,  packing,  shipping  and  sell- 
ing the  fruit  is  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  fruit  of 
each  member  will  be  kept  by  itself,  graded 
and  placed  to  his  credit  when  received.  All 
the  fruit  of  the  association  is  to  be  sold  under 
the  association's  label.  The  membership  fee 
is  $1,  and  those  present  and  signing  the  con- 
stitution Saturday  represent  65%  of  the  fruit 
growers  in  the  county. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hop  Offers.— Dispatch  from  North  Yakima, 
Feb.  26:  Hop  buyers  are  now  offering  to  con- 
tract the  '99  crop  at  11  cents.  This  is  the 
best  price  offered  for  years  this  early  in  the 
season. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep. 


The  fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 
And  there  is  stillness  everywhere; 
Like  troubled  spirits  here  and  there, 
The  firelight  shadows  fluttering  go. 
And  as  the  shadow*  round  me  creep, 
A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  softlv  from  a  further  room 
Comes  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

And  srmehow,  with  that  little  prayer 
And  that  sweet  treble  In  my  ear, 
My  thought  goes  back  to  distant  years 
Aiid  lingers  with  a  dear  one  there. 
And  as  I  hear  the  child's  "Amen," 
My  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me; 
Couched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be, 
And  mother  holds  my  hand  again. 

Ob,  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place  I 
Oh,  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time  ! 
Oh,  for  that  childish  trust  sublime  ! 
Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face  I 
Yet,  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone — 
Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone, 
And  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

—Eugene  Field. 


The  Accomplished  Girl. 


A  girl  should  learn  to  make  a  bed, 
To  bake  good  biscuit,  cake  and  bread; 
To  handle  deftly  brush  and  broom, 
And  neatly  tidy  up  a  room. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  dress  with  speed. 
And  hold  tight  lacing  'gainst  hercreed; 
And  buy  her  shoes  to  fi'  her  feet; 
In  fact,  above  all  vain  deceit. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  keep  her  word, 
To  spread  no  further  goss'p  heard; 
Home  or  abroad  to  be  at  ease, 
And  try  her  best  to  cheer  and  please. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  sympathize, 
To  be  reliant,  strong  and  wise; 
To  ever  patient,  gentle  be, 
And  always  truly  womanly. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  fondly  hold 
True  worth  of  value  more  than  gold  ; 


Accomplished  thus,  with  fonder  mien 
Reign,  crowned  with  love,  home's 


cher- 


ished queen. 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


The  Glass-Eyed  Colt. 


The  glass-eyed  colt  was  the  property 
of  little  Ike  Coulter,  and  had  been 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  owner's 
brow  and  the  ache  of  his  back.  Just 
back  of  Ike's  home,  at  the  end  of  the 
only  street  of  the  little  town  of  Chip- 
munk, was  a  ten-acre  pasture  lot  where 
were  kept  the  family  horse  and  cow, 
and  Ike's  father  told  him  that  if  he 
would  cut  down  all  the  thistles  on  the 
lot  he  should  have  a  colt  for  his  own 
and  pasture  it  there  and  train  it  him- 
self. 

So  through  the  summer  Ike  worked 
faithfully  at  the  varied  processes  of  ex- 
terminating thistles,  cutting  down,  dig- 
ging up  and  anointing  the  roots  with 
salt.  And  when  fall  came  there  also 
came  the  colt  that  was  given  to  him. 

It  was  a  well  formed  little  creature 
and  was  blessed  with  a  white  face  and 
a  glass  eye.  But  these  things  were 
mere  specks  on  the  sun  of  Ike's  delight, 
and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  time 
when  it  should  be  big  enough  to  be 
brought  from  the  farm  two  miles  away, 
where  it  was  born,  and  given  entirely 
into  his  care. 

But  before  that  time  Ike's  father 
took  sick,  and  when  he  grew  better  he 
put  cff  again  ar.d  again  the  boy's  per- 
sistent irquiry  if  he  might  bring  the 
colt  to  town.  Then  he  grew  worse 
again  and  was  in  bed  all  the  time. 

One  day  Ike  slipped  into  the  room 
behind  his  big  brother,  thinking  he 
would  ask  his  father  if  he  might  go  to 
the  farm  Saturday  and  bring  down  the 
colt.  He  had  not  seen  his  father  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  when  he  went  in 
and  sat  on  the  window  sill  and  looked 
silently  at  him  as  his  brother  raised 
him  up  to  give  him  a  drink,  the  sick 
man  looked  at  the  little  boy  with  hollow 
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eyes,  and  said  in  a  weak  voice,  "  Well, 
Ike,  bow  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  all  right,"  answered  Ike  in 
awe-struck  tones. 

"Well,  be  a  good  boy,"  said  his  father, 
"  and  stay  in  at  night." 

Then  the  big  brother  laid  the  sick 
man  down  on  his  bed,  and  presently 
Ike  stole  quietly  out.  The  next  day 
his  father  died  and  Ike  forgot  all  about 
his  colt  for  awhile. 

Then  when  the  appraisers  came  the 
family  remembered  and  told  them  that 
the  little  glass-eyed  colt  belonged  to 
Ike  and  they  set  it  apart  for  him.  His 
mother  and  his  big  brother  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  leave  it  at  the 
farm  till  spring,  and  then  they  prom- 
ised him  he  should  bring  it  to  town  to 
train  it. 

So  Ike  bad  to  be  content  with  only 
occasional  visits  to  the  colt;  and  after 
these  visits  be  was  accustomed  to  re- 
count the  excellencies  of  growth,  form 
and  intelligence  to  his  mother.  But 
once  he  said,  "Only  I  wish  it  hadn't 
quite  so  much  white  on  its  face.  Its 
white  face  and  its  glass  eye  give  it  a 
queer  look.  But,"  he  added,  "it's  a 
good  colt  and  its  mother  was  a  fast 
pacer  before  she  got  too  old.  One  good 
thing  about  it,  its  glass  eye  will  never 
go  blind.  They  are  the  best  kind  of 
eyes  to  see  out  of.  They  look  like  glass 
but  they  ain't  really.  They  are  the  best 
kind  of  an  eye." 

And  this  fact  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  Ike.  Pinkeye,  ophthalmia, 
or  some  other  direful  thing  might  smite 
the  colt's  common  eye,  but  the  glass 
eye  was  to  Ike's  mind  immortal. 

But  the  next  summer  his  brother  had 
some  colts  of  his  own  in  town,  prepar- 
ing for  the  fairs,  and  the  pasture  lot 
was  full;  so  Ike  was  again  put  cff  and 
the  glass-eyed  colt  remained  in  the 
woods  at  the  farm,  growing  so  wild 
that  Ike  could  not  get  near  it.  Then 
its  owner  made  plans  to  bring  it  to 
town  for  the  winter,  but  he  had  to  tend 
the  cow  and  the  family  horse  and  his 
mother  thought  the  colt  would  make 
him  needless  work,  and  persuaded  him 
to  wait  till  the  next  summer. 

When  spring  came  four  boys  in  Chip- 
munk had  bicycles  and  Ike  was  filled 
with  envy  ar.d  longing  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  turing  the  glass-eyed  colt 
into  one.  So  it  was  with  the  idea  of 
selling  that  he  brought  it  to  town  at 
last.  But  still  he  er.joyed  the  fun  of 
breaking  it,  and  rode  it  proudly  up  and 
down  the  street,  although  it  stopped 
too  abruptly  once  and  landed  Ike  in 
the  mud  in  front  of  it. 

The  colt  had,  beside  its  other  good 
qualities,  the  distinction  of  being  de- 
cidedly unique  locking.  Its  bair  was 
rough,  the  result  of  running  loose  in 
the  woods,  and  its  bald  face  gave  it 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  wearing 
a  white  mask,  while  its  glass  eye  glared 
in  all  its  glassiness  straight  out  side- 
ways striking  terror  in  heart  of  the 
passerby. 

But  the  market  for  horses  was  dull, 
and  Ike  bad  no  effer  for  his  colt  that  he 
thought  worthy  of  consideration,  so  the 
summer  passed  away  and  he  had  no 

bicvcle. 

That  fall  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
"Combination  Horse  Sale "  at  Cham- 
pion, the  county  seat,  and  Ike's  brother 
had  made  a  consignment  of  horses  to  be 
sold,  and  Ike  put  in  with  them  the 
glass-eyed  colt.  Champion  was  twelve 
miles  away,  ard  as  the  sale  was  to  be 
on  Saturday,  the  horses  were  taken 
over  from  Chipmunk  on  Friday  morn- 
ing to  give  plenty  of  time  for  getting 
them  in  shape.  And  his  brother  had 
promised  that  Ike  should  go  too,  for  he 
was  a  useful  little  fellow  and  handy 
with  horses. 

So  he  got  up  at  four  o'clock  and  ate 
bis  breakfast  by  lamplight,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  rising  got  into  the  buggy 
with  bis  brother  and  followed  the  drove 
of  horses  through  the  mud,  leading  all 
his  fortune  by  a  long  strap;  for  his  colt 
was  still  too  young  and  fractious  to  be 
trusted  in  the  drove  of  more  sedate  ani- 
mals. And  as  they  rode  along  Ike  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  that  his  colt 
would  bring  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  cal- 
culations !  The  auctioneer  was  drunk, 
the  crowd  was  not  a  buying  one,  the 
day  was  rainy;  and  although  Ike's 


property  was  sped  up  and  down  the 
"boulevard"  again  and  again  by  the 
command  of  the  auctioneer,  it  received 
not  a  single  bid,  but  instead,  was 
greeted  with  laughter  and  jeers.  When 
it  was  led  back  to  the  stable  Ike  fol- 
lowed, and  when  the  man  had  gone  out 
with  another  horse,  he  threw  him- 
self down  on  his  face  in  a  bunch  of  bay 
and  cried  softly,  but  none  the  less  bitter 
were  his  tears. 

The  joy  and  excitement  of  staying  at 
a  hotel  and  being  about  the  stables  all 
day  long  and  listening  to  the  talk  of 
the  horsemen  were  all  forgotten  in  this 
sad  disappointment.  And  that  evening 
when,  after  the  sale  was  over  and  they 
had  started  for  home.  Ike  hung  his  head 
and  was  ashamed  to  look  up  again  as 
be  led  the  glass  eyed  colt  through  the 
streets  of  Champion. 

"But,"  said  he  to  his  mother  next 
day,  "the  men  all  said  that  if  my  colt 
had  been  broke  better  I  could  have  sold 
him  at  a  private  sale  for  fifty  dollars. 
But  the  auctioneer  couldn't  sell  any- 
thing and  anyway  there  wasn't  any 
buyers  in  that  crowd."  And  thus  was 
the  bicycle  dream  rudely  broken. 

But  things  go  by  turns,  and  while 
another  year  rolled  by  the  colt  grew  in 
stature  and  speed,  and  Ike's  brother 
discovered  that  it  had  inherited  its 
mother's  pacing  qualities,  and  so  gave 
attention  to  its  training  and  told  Ike 
that  they  would  take  it  to  the  fair  at 
Limbo  in  October  and  enter  it  for  the 
races.  Ike  liked  the  glass-eyed  colt 
personally,  and  since  the  sale  he  had 
felt  a  great  pity  for  it,  but  mingled 
with  rather  a  feeling  of  shame  at  being 
its  owner,  and  he  longed  for  it  to  re- 
deem itself  at  the  fair,  and  prove  that 
true  worth  is  better  than  mere  physical 
beauty.  So  with  that  hope  that  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast  Ike  forgot 
the  sale  at  Champion  and  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  Limbo  fair.  Limbo 
was  in  the  next  county  and  was  even  a 
larger  place  than  Champion.  To  Ike, 
who  had  never  been  there  before,  it 
seemed  like  a  very  large  city  indeed. 

They  reached  Limbo  at  noon  and  ate 
their  dinner  at  the  best  hotel  there, 
where  Ike  was  so  bewildered  at  the 
peculiar  spelling  of  the  bill  of  fare 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  the  imposing 
black  man  who  placed  it  there,  that  he 
first  requested  that  peach  pie  be 
brought  to  him.  After  dinner  they 
took  their  horses  to  the  fair  grounds 
and  did  not  return  to  town  till  the  fair 
was  over. 

They  slept  in  an  empty  horse  stall  on 
the  straw  with  a  horse  blanket  over 
them  and  another  for  a  pillow,  and 
satisfiid  their  hunger  with  sandwiches 
and  scalloped  ginger  cakes,  coffee  and 
lemonade,  with  everything  and  anything 
that  you  can  buy  at  the  stands  at  the 
fair  grounds. 

Thus  being  left  to  his  own  devices, 
mostly,  Ike  spent  his  time  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  merry  go-round  man, 
whom  he  thought  the  most  pleasant 
man  he  had  ever  seen;  patronizing, 
whenever  he  had  a  nickel,  the  man 
with  the  trained  rats;  gazing  in  awe- 
struck worder  at  "  Z  p,  the  alligator 
boy,"  wondering  how  a  boy  would  feel 
to  be  half  alligator;  petting  the  little 
calves  and  venturing  dangerously  near 
the  big  bulls;  making  friends  with  the 
trained  dogs  and  listening  to  the 
"  horsey  "  talk  of  the  men  at  the  sta- 
bles, but  never  touching  a  drop  of  the 
whiskey  they  drank,  because  his  teacher 
had  shown  them  how  it  cooked  your 
brains  into  hard-boiled  whites  of  eggs; 
not  even  taking  a  chew  of  tobacco,  be- 
cause it  made  you  so  shaky  you  could 
not  write  well;  though  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  could  make  Ike's 
writing  any  worse  than  it  already  was; 
determining  that  when  he  was  a  little 
older  he  would  be  a  jockey  like  the 
man  who  was  to  drive  his  colt. 

Then,  for  a  dime,  he  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  wagon  of  the  man  with  the 
wax  Jesse  James  and  view  that  great 
man  rolling  his  eyes  and  showing  his 
teeth  in  the  dim  light.  But  he  did  not 
care  to  look  at  him  long,  and  told  his 
brother  that  "it  would  have  scared 
ma." 

Thus  passed  two  days  and  then  came 
the  afternoon  of  the  races.  Ike's  heart 
beat  rapidly  as,  from  his  seat  in  the 
grand  stand  he  saw  his  colt  make  its 


second  debut  into  the  society  of  this 
capricious  world;  a  quaking,  sick  feel- 
ing came  over  him  as  he  recalled  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd  at  Champion,  and  he 
wished  for  a  moment  that  he  had  left 
the  glass-eyed  colt  at  home. 

Against  it  to  contend  was  driven  out 
a  beautiful  bay  horse,  a  shapely  sorrel, 
and  a  neat  little  black  mare.  It  seemed 
to  Ike  that  his  colt  looked  more  queer 
than  he  had  ever  seen  it.  Its  white 
face  and  common  eye  were  facing  the 
way  they  should,  but  the  glass  eye 
seemed  to  be  staring  straight  at  him 
and  to  have  in  a  look  of  reproach. 

Near  Ike  sat  one  of  those  persons  who 
try  so  hard  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
a  circus  clown  in  whatever  crowd  they 
may  be.  And  when  this  man  saw  the 
glassed  eyed  colt  he  yelled  out,  "I'll 
bet  on  Dick  Deadeye  ! 

Ike  bli^ied  and  wondered  if  any  one 
near  him  knew  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  colt. 

When  the  final  start  was  made  Glass 
Eye  had  the  outside  place  and  soon 
lagged  behind,  and  after  they  had  gone 
more  than  half  way  round  and  had 
made  no  gain,  the  jockey  leaned  for- 
ward and  tried  to  urge  it  on. 

"Get  cff  and  pull  him  along  and  you'll 
get  there  sooner,"  yelled  the  man  of 
ready  speech.  The  jockey  did  not  take 
his  advice,  but  the  colt  seemed  to  feel 
the  indignity  and  suddenly  woke  up  and 
came  in  second,  surprising  every  one, 
and  Ike  began  to  feel  a  respect  for  it 
that  he  had  never  felt  before. 

In  the  second  heat  the  colt  started 
cff  second  and  gained  on  the  sorrel 
which  had  won  the  first  heat,  and 
passed  him  when  half  way  round  the 
track. 

"Hello!"  said  the  smart  man,  "the 


"Every  morning  I  have  a 
bad  taste  in  my  mouth;  my 
tongue  is  coated;  my  head 
aches  and  1  often  feel  dizzy. 
I  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast 
and  what  food  I  eat  distresses 
me.  I  have  a  heavy  feeling  in 
my  stomach.  I  am  getting  so 
weak  that  sometimes  I  tremble 
and  my  nerves  are  all  unstrung. 
I  am  getting  pale  and  thin.  I 
am  as  tired  in  the  morning  a"? 
at  night." 
What  does  your  doctor  say? 
"You  are  suffering  from  im- 
pure blood." 
What  is  his  remedy? 
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little  albino  has  some  go  in  him,  I  be- 
lieve." 

And  Ike  answered  him  without  tak- 
ing bis  eyes  off  the  colt,  "his  mother 
was  a  fast  pacer." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the 
man  turning  to  Ike  with  a  laugh. 

"Because  he's  my  colt  and  pa  said 
so,"  answered  Ike,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  trembling  with  excitement  as 
the  colt  came  in  a  good  length  ahead. 

The  next  heat  Ike  saw  start  with 
mingled  hope  and  dread.  The  colt  led 
off  and  kept  the  lead  a  while.  Then 
the  sorrel  passed  it.  It  was  the  bitter- 
est moment  of  Ike's  life  when  he  saw 
the  colt  fall  behind  and  heard  the  peo- 
ple around  him  cheering  the  sorrel.  As 
they  neared  the  goal  the  sorrel  was 
still  a  nose  ahead  and  Ike  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  the  track  and  toward 
a  pretty  little  girl  who  sat  below  him. 
But  he  did  not  see  her,  he  saw  in  the 
place  where  she  should  have  been  the 
race  track  and  the  sorrel  horse  coming 
in  abpad  of  his  colt. 

"  Bully  for  the  albino  !  "  said  the 
smart  man,  as  the  crowd  cheered  and 
Ike  knew  the  race  was  over. 

"  Did  my  colt  win  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  just  bet  he  did  !  "  was  the  re- 

pi.v- 

Then  suddenly,  before  a  policeman 
could  turn  round,  a  little  boy  leaped 
down  the  seats  and  over  the  fence  in 
his  haste,  landing  on  his  head  on  the 
track,  whence  he  picked  himself  up, 
and  regardless  of  the  dirt  that  covered 
him,  rushed  on  until  he  came  to  the 
glass-eyed  colt,  away  around  the  track, 
and  seizing  its  foretop  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  threw  his  arm  around  its  neck  as 
far  as  it  would  go. 

The  driver  politely  sat  still  while 
Ike  turned  the  colt  round  and  led  it 
back,  while  the  crowd  cheered  like  mad. 
And  Caesar  returning  from  a  campaign, 
and  making  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in 
his  train,  could  not  have  come  with  a 
prouder  or  happier  air  than  did  little 
Ike  as  he  led  Glass  Eye  from  the 
track.  He  had  conquered  the  whole 
world  known  to  him. — National  Stock- 
man. 


Rubbish  in  the  Home. 


One  of  the  problems  that  every  house- 
keeper has  to  confront  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish.  So  many  things 
gather  on  our  hands  that  for  practical 
or  sentimental  reasons  we  hesitate  to 
consign  to  the  fire  or  the  waste  pile. 
There  is  the  half-worn  garment  we 
think  perhaps  we  may  wear  again 
some  time.  There  are  the  magazines 
and  paper  covered  novels  that  we 
vaguely  intend  to  look  over,  the  Christ- 
mas cards  that  we  feel  would  be  al- 
most sacrilege  not  to  keep,  and  so  on 
though  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  a  house  seems  to  pick  up  of  itself 
until  sometimes  they  threaten  to  crowd 
tbp  very  inmates  out. 

Just  what  an  incubus  these  belong- 
ings become  we  hardly  realize.  We  go 
on  moving  them  from  place  to  place  as 
they  are  crowded  out  by  fresh  arrivals, 
and  patiently  dusting  them,  year  after 
year,  miserable  martyrs  to  a  lot  of 
rubbish.  We  lack  the  courage  to  use 
the  only  remedy,  which  is  to  giveaway 
or  throw  away  everything  we  do  not 
really  need  and  use.  Women  have  been 
so  long  nurtured  in  the  "  putting  away  " 
fallacy  that  this  may  strike  them  at 
first  as  sinfully  wasteful,  but  a  little 
experience  will  con  vice  them  that  the 
saving  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nerves  far  outbalances  any  loss.  How 
seldom,  any  way,  do  the  things  we  put 
away  do  us  any  good  !  The  moths  get 
into  the  woollen  things,  spots  come 
out  on  the  linen  and  cotton,  the  dress- 
maker scornfully  refuses  to  consider 
the  linings  we  had  ripped  up  and 
thought  as  good  as  new,  and  the  milliner 
turns  an  unsympathetic  eye  on  our 
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meek  suggestion  that  she  use  the 
buckle  or  ribbon  that  we  saved  so  care- 
fully from  last  summer's  hat. 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  letters,  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  honor  to  burn 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  read.  So  far  as 
the  multitudinous  photograph  is  con- 
cerned, every  dictate  of  humanity  and 
kindness  demands  that  no  one  should  be 
kept  longer  than  two  or  three  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  one's  own  family. 
There  are  none  of  us  who  cannot  recall 
the  chill  it  gave  us  to  run  across  one  of 
our  photographs  in  a  friend's  album — 
ghastly  faded,  dressed  in  something 
that  seemed  a  travesty  of  a  past 
fashion.  How  we  hated  it  !  How  she 
must  have  hated  and  what  a  blessing 
to  both  if  she  would  only  have  destroyed 
it. 

There  is  no  more  practical  charity, 
either,  than  may  walk  hand-in-hand 
with  this  freeing  of  ourselves  from  our 
burdensome  belongings.  Every  wo- 
man knows  some  other  woman,  who  is 
grateful  for  the  clothes,  that  although 
without  their  first  freshness  are  still 
strong  and  whole,  and  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  better  made  than 
her  unskilful  fingers  could  fashion.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  colored  pictures  that 
get  to  be  such  a  nuisance  to  us  are 
works  of  art  in  some  poor  cabin  and 
the  piles  of  magazines  gathering  dust 
on  our  closet  shelves  may  well  call 
down  a  curse  on  us  from  some  book 
hungry  person.  There  could  be  no 
act  sweeter  or  more  gracious  than  to 
pass  them  on.  Give  to  one  who  cannot 
afford  to  subscribe.  That  is  the  best 
way  to  settle  the  problems  of  the  things 
that  are  rubbish  to  us,  and  may  be 
treasures  to  others. — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

Compressed  Flour. 


Flour  compressed  into  blocks  or 
bricks  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  hand- 
ling, packiner  and  shipping  is  coming 
into  use  in  England,  and  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  When  com- 
pressed it  occupies  only  one-half  as 
much  room  as  flour  stored  in  ordinary 
sacks  and  only  two-fifths  the  space  of 
loose  flour.  The  quality  is  said  not  to 
be  injured  in  any  way  by  compressing 
it  and  it  can  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  then  easily  pulverized  with 
a  rolling  pin.  The  idea  would  seem  to 
be  practicable,  and  if  it  comes  into 
general  use  it  will  greatly  lessen  the 
expense  of  handling  and  snipping  flour, 
which  ought  to  increase  the  price 
farmers  receive  for  their  wheat. 


Live  in  the  Sunshine. 


There  is  no  better  medicine  than  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  When  the 
weather  permits,  live  out  of  doors  as 
much  as  possible.  Patients  at  many 
sanitariums  lie  out  of  doors  on  cots 
every  month  in  the  year.  To  be  sure 
they  are  well  protected  with  blankets 
and  have  a  hot  jug  or  bag  at  their  feet. 
Some  physicians  prescribe  sleeping  in 
the  open  air  for  their  patients,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  proved  very  benefi- 
cial.   

The  lawyer  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  a  brief. 
So  bent  was  he  on  his  work  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  door  as  it  was  pushed 
gently  open,  nor  see  the  curly  head  as 
it  was  thrust  into  his  office.  A  little 
sob  attracted  his  notice,  and  turning, 
he  saw  a  face  streaked  with  recent 
tears,  and  told  plainly  that  the  little 
one's  feelings  had  been  hurt.  "Well, 
my  little  one,  did  you  want  to  see 
me?"  "Are  you  a  lawyer  ?  "  "Yes. 
What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  "I  want," 
and  there  was  a  resolute  ring  in  her 
voice,  "  I  want  a  divorce  from  my  papa 
and  mamma.  I  want  it  real  quick,  too." 


"What  appears  to  be  the  matter 
with  your  father  ?  "  inquired  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  hastily  put  his  clothes  on. 

"He's  got  the  plumbago,"  replied 
the  boy.  "I  think  that's  what  maw 
says  it  is." 

"  Pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  I  pre- 
sume," said  the  doctor. 

"  No,  sir  ;  he's  got  no  small  of  the 
back.    My  paw  weighs  284  pounds. 


Justice. 

Stainless  soldier  on  the  walls, 

Koowiner  this— and  knows  no  more — 
Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls. 

Justice  conquers  evermore, 

Justice  after  as  before — 
And  he  who  battles  on  her  side, 

God,  though  He  were  ten  times  slain, 
Crowns  him  victor  glorified, 

Victor  over  death  and  pain. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Accordion- plaited  materials  are  still 
in  very  great  favor  in  the  making  of 
skirts,  waists  and  overdresses  of  gowns 
designed  for  both  women  and  children. 

In  new  trimming  anything  which 
has  a  scalloped  edge  embroidered  in  the 
old-fashioned  manuer  will  be  very  popu- 
lar, and  rufflings  of  this  sort  with  em- 
broidered edges  are  among  the  spring 
trimmings.  Fringes,  too,  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  favor. 

White  cloth  vests,  revers  and  other 
accessories  impart  an  appearance  of 
daintiness  and  distinction  to  the  tailor 
costumes  they  decorate.  The  gowns  so 
finished  this  spring  will  be  especially 
attractive.  All  the  short,  natty  coats 
are  very  closely  fitted  in  the  back,  and 
on  many  of  the  imported  costumes  the 
white  cloth  vest  is  double-breasted  and 
fastened  with  handsome  gold  buttons, 
and  the  white  revers  are  edged  with  a 
graduated  design  in  narrow  gold  braid. 

Cashmeres  and  light-weight  cloths 
with  a  dead  finish  will  all  be  fashionable 
for  spring  wear,  with  tweeds,  cheviots, 
serge  and  Venetian  cloths  for  tailor- 
made  gowns.  Tunics  of  cashmere  bor- 
dered with  silk  fringe  are  worn  over 
cashmere  and  velvet  skirts  of  a  con- 
trasting color  as  they  were  years  ago, 
only  that  the  new  tunic  is  more  grace- 
ful in  cut  than  the  old  model.  The  un- 
der bodice  and  sleeves  are  like  the  skirt, 
while  the  tunic  bodice  in  pinafore  shape 
is  of  the  cashmere,  pale  gray  cashmere 
with  sapphire  blue  velvet  being  es- 
pecially good  style. 

Flowers  are  high  in  favor,  as  shown 
by  the  large  importations  of  leading 
millinery  establishments.  They  are  set 
in  great  bunches  on  one  side  of  the 
toque,  and  as  the  spring  advances  we 
shall  see  more  and  more  of  the  flower 
toques.  Those  made  entirely  of  violets 
are  again  making  a  bid  for  favor,  and 
they  are  universally  becoming.  But  the 
toquet  of  white  tulle  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  popular  style,  and  it  will  not  dif- 
fer much  in  shape  from  the  toquet  now 
worn.  Lace  straws  will  be  made  with 
rolling  brims,  and  with  trimmings  un- 
der the  brims  against  the  hair.  Gray 
tulle,  too,  will  be  in  high  favor  for  to- 
quets  and  as  a  trimming  on  hats. 

All  the  new  skirts  are  made  separate 
from  the  linings,  even  in  the  thinner 
materials  that  are  used.  Among  the 
tailor  gowns  a  few  are  made  with  the 
lining  sewed  into  the  seams.  When  this 
is  done  silk  is  not  used,  nearsilk  or  per- 
caline  answering  the  same  purpose;  but 
the  best  hanging  skirts  are  those  that 
have  a  well-fitted  lining  of  silk,  either 
taffeta  or  a  soft  silk,  made  not  quite  so 
full  as  the  dress  skirt  and  with  the  full- 
ness well  in  the  back.  These  linings  are 
not  fitted  so  close  over  the  back  as  the 
dress  skirt.  Around  the  foot  they  are 
finished  with  a  deep  hem  or  facing,  on 
which  is  sewed  one  or  more  ruffles. 
The  "  slinky  "  effect  still  prevails,  but 
as  it  is  not  becoming  to  every  woman, 
a  great  many  of  the  skirts  have  a  band 
of  the  fine  haircloth  put  between  the 
facing  and  the  skirt.  This  haircloth  is 
very  pliable  and  not  at  all  like  the 
heavy  qualities  that  were  formerly 
used,  and  certainly  does  give  a  little 
more  style  to  the  skirt.  The  shirt  of 
the  gown  itself  is  finished  with  a  hem 
or  facing,  the  stitching  not  coming 
through,  unless  machine  stitching  is 
used,  in  which  case  there  can  be' three 
or  four  rows,  as  required. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Hamburg  Steak  — Parboil  several 
sliced  onions  until  quite  tender,  then 
drain  them drv and  brown  tbem  slightly 
in  butter.  Have  the  steak  3  inches 
thick,  broil  over  bright  coals,  turning 
as  soon  as  seared,  and  often  until  done. 
Dress  with  butter,  salt  and  the  fried 
onions. 

Graham  Griddle  Cakes — Mix  to- 
gether one  pint  of  graham  flour,  one- 
half  pint  of  cornmeal,  one-half  pint  of 
flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  egg, 
one  pint  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Bake  on  a  well- greased  hot 
griddle. 

Date  Cake. — A  simple  date  cake  has 
the  fruit  in  the  layer  mixture  only.  Any 
simple  cup  cake  is  baked  in  layers, 
each  of  which  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  when  done. 
With  a  cup  of  chopped  dates  is  mixed 
half  a  cup  of  whipped  cream,  the  mix- 
ture being  spread  between  the  layers, 
The  loaf,  formed  from  three  layers  piled 
together,  is  iced,  and  may  have  a  few 
whole  dates,  stoned  and  stiffened  with 
almonds,  spread  over  the  top. 

Indian  Pudding. — Put  three  pints  of 
milk  and  water  of  equal  proportions  in 
a  saucepan,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil 
put  half  a  cup  (big  kitchen  coffee  cup) 
of  yellow  meal,  and  stir  till  the  whole 
thickens;  then  add  half  a  cup  of  molas- 
ses, one  even  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
ginger,  half  an  even  teaspoonful  of  cin- 
namon, and  a  good  pinch  of  salt.  Put 
the  whole  in  a  baking  dish,  in  which  an 
egg  has  been  well  beaten.  Stir  it  well 
and  taste  it.  If  more  sweetening  is  re- 
quired add  sugar.  Bake  it  from  two  to 
three  hours,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  oven. 

Orange  Custards.  —  Needed  :  The 
juice  of  ten  large  oranges,  a  teacupful  of 
sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs, 
one  pint  of  cream.  Sweeten  the  orange 
juice  with  the  sugar  and  set  it  over  the 
fire ;  stir  constantly  until  hot,  then 
skim  it  carefully,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  nearly  cold  add  the  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten  very  light,  and  the  cream.  Put 
all  into  a  saucepan  and  stir  over  a  very 
slow  fire  until  thick.  Pour  into  cups, 
and  serve  cold.  If  desired,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  stiff,  with  a  teacup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar,  may  be  used,  a 
heaped  tablespoonful  on  the  top  of  each 
cup  of  the  custard. 


A  naughty  boy  one  day  evaded  pun- 
ishment by  creeping  under  the  bed, 
where  his  mother  could  not  reach  him. 
Shortly  after  his  father  came,  and, 
when  told  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  in 
search  of  bis  son  and  heir,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  was  asked  :  "  Is  she 
after  you,  too,  father  ?  " 

Dickie,  six  years  old,  had  a  pair  of 
boots.  He  cut  one  of  them  with  his 
hatchet.  The  father  became  very  angry 
and  scolded  incessantly.  The  little  fel- 
low looked  his  father  in  the  face  and 
said  :  "  If  you  don't  stop  talking  you'll 
get  me  mad,  too,  so  you'd  better  stop." 

m  m 

3g      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  Jg 

lPain-Killer.1 

?■        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  ?- 
v    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  ;* 
"  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  H 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
j|      25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

58  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 
PERRY  DAVIS' 
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is  a  good  friend  in  such 
times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  8,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
or  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                 73>6073?6  73  <57l!>i 

Thursday                    78M072X  71*6671 

Friday                        72''8<£73!I1  IW^ia'W 

Saturday                    ~i\lali\  7U?i@71'8 

Monday                      71?„<<i72*  70*£71 

Tuesday                     72*@7l«  71  070ft 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday                             5s  7ftd  5s  x*d 

Thursday                                  5s   7'sd  5s  7*>id 

Friday                                      5s  5s  7ftd 

Saturday                                  5s   7!6d  5s  7*d 

Monday                                    5s   7)<d  5s  7Sd 

Tuesday                                    5s   7V4d  5s  7&d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows. 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  »1  16  <&1  16*  1  18M<81  is* 

Friday                     1  17  (SI  18*  l  20?,  01  21*i 

Saturday                  1  18^01  184  '  21*01  21 H 

Monday                    1  17*01  18  1  20*01  21 

Tuesday                   1  175601  17  1  20*601  1936 

Wednesday              1  16*01  )7!6  1  19M0I  18* 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat,  or  for  imme- 
diate deliveries,  remains  virtually  the  same 
as  a  week  ago.  Weather  influences  most  of 
the  time  tended  to  harden  values,  but  this 
was  offset  by  declines  in  Eastern  and  European 
centers.  There  was  very  little  wheat  offered 
here  and  not  much  business,  practically  noth- 
ing on  export  account.  Speculative  values  in 
Chicago  showed  a  decline  during  the  week  of 
about  3c  per  bushel  for  May  and  l%c  per 
bushel  for  July.  Liverpool  futures  declined 
the  equivalent  of  lc  per  cental.  On  the  local 
Call  Board,  prices  for  options  advanced  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather.  May  wheat  moving  up 
about  l%oafad  Dec.  wheat  about  2c  percental. 
The  option  market  to  day  ( Wednesday)  was 
weak,  however,  Dec.  wheat  declining  about  a 
cent. 

The  first  Monday  in  March  has  come  and 
gone,  and  the  annual  scare  over  the  taxes  at- 
taching to  grain  has  been  passed  for  another 
year.  Buyers  in  the  grain  market  invari- 
ably make  a  big  bugaboo  over  this  matter, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  February  lay- plans 
to  avoid  this  tax,  sometimes  putting  them- 
selves to  more  trouble  and  inconvenience  than 
the  tax  amounts  to,  being  at  most  only  about 
50c  per  ton.  Grain  which  is  in  transit,  or 
which  is  moved  to  sea  before  noon  of  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  escapes  taxation.  Where 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  move  grain  at 
this  time  of  year,  it  is  generally  arranged  to 
have  it  in  transit  on  the  date  fixed  for  as- 
sessing for  taxation.  Just  before  the  Asses- 
sor puis  in  an  appearance,  holders  of  grain 
cannot  as  a  rule  realize  in  other  than  a  small 
way,  except  by  making  concessions  of  a  dol- 
lar per  ton  or  more  to  save  50c.  Thus  the 
holder  would,  other  things  being  equal,  lose 
more  by  selling  to  avoid  taxes  than  by  carry- 
ing the  grain  over  the  first  week  in  March 
and  paying  tbe  tax.  After  the  Assessor  gets 
in  his  work,  buyers  do  not  bid  any  more  than 
they  did  before,  unless  other  conditions,  such 
as  stiffer  prices  abroad  and  more  active  de- 
mand, compel  them  to.  Should  foreign  mar- 
kets decline  a  dollar  per  ton  immediately 
after  the  taxes  attach,  the  holders  would  be 
expected  to  stand  the  decline  and  the  tax 
both.  As  it  now  stands,  the  tax  falls  mostly 
upon  a  few  innocent  holders,  while  those  who 
are  shrewd,  and  willing  to  euchre  the  tax 
collector,  manage  to  escape.  The  working  cf 
the  law,  in  other  words,  pays  a  premium  on 
trickery.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
there  will  not  be  much  wheat  in  California  to 
tax  this  year.  There  is  only  one  ship  now  on 
for  wheat  loading  and  this  one  is  not  apt  to 
meet  with  quick  dispatch.  Ocean  freights 
are  weak  and  lower,  the  above  ship  having 
b?en  secured  at  tl  2s  6d  for  the  usual  trip  to 
Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  customary  option  as 
to  final  destination. 

California  Milling  It  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  I ; a  l  I33i 

Oregon  Valley   1  12*01  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   I  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  01  12* 

OfT  qualities  wheat     @l  07* 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1. 10(31.18% 

December,  1S99,  delivery,  $l.lS'4r«jl.21.::4. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  ot  Call 
Board,  May,  1S99,  wheat  sold  at  $1.16%® 
1.17',; ;  December,  1899,  $1.  19}£@1.  18%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations         7alO*d07slld  6sHd06s8*d 

Freight  rates               25387*8  —  022*s 

Local  market              81.4001.42*  81.12*01.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
February  1st  and  March  1st: 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.     March  1st. 

Wheat   97,558  *90.591 

Barley   20,413  tl5,788 

Oats   145  4,845 

Corn   690  782 

•Including  01 ,438  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  22,097  I 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  3,330  tons  at  Fort  Costa,  1,960  tons  at 
Stockton.  | 
Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  6.967  tons  for  month  of 
February.  A  year  ago  there  were  68,220  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  has  not  been 
very  brisk  the  past  week.  "  Prices  remain 
quotably  at  same  range  as  previously  noted, 
but  market  is  not  firm  at  these  figures. 
There  is  considerable  cutting  of  rates  to 
secure  trade. 

SuperfiDe,  lower  grades  12  75(8)3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00(8)3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  35S3  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  8008  B5 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  8504  (10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  3003  60 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  3003  60 

Barley. 

The  market  for  actual  barley  did  not  devi- 
ate materially  from  conditions  of  previous 
week,  so  far  as  demand,  quantity  offering  and 
rates  obtainable  were  concerned.  Both 
buyers  and  sellers  were,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  exist- 
ing. Buyers  deemed  asking  rates  entirely 
too  high,  while  many  holders  thought  it 
strange  that  even  better  rates  than  were  cur- 
rent were  not  readily  obtainable.  There  were 
several  serious  obstacles  to  the  realizing  of 
the  highest  ideas  entertained  by  the  selling 
interest,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
relatively  lower  figures  current  on  oats  and 
the  landing  here  from  northern  mills  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Crushed  and  Rolled 
barley  at  about  same  figures  as  were  current 
for  whole  product,  thus  putting  local  millers 
to  a  serious  disadvantage  in  buying.  The 
speculative  market  for  new  crop  was  con- 
trolled almost  wholly  by  the  weather;  and 
the  latter  not  being,  on  the  whole,  favorable 
for  growing  grain,  prices  for  options  of  new 
crop  deliveries  touched  higher  levels  than 
preceding  week.  Trading  on  Call  Board 
showed  fully  as  much  or  more  activity  than 
for  any  previous  week  since  the  opening  of 
business  in  deliveries  from  the  coming 
harvest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  2614'3)l  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  25  ©  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  ©1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  0   

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  _ 

CALL  HOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery.  $\.20\®  . 

Seller  1899,  new,  9&%b@$l.Ut. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May,  1899.  feed  sold  at  @ 

 ;  seller  1S99,  new,  $1  04(91.02%. 


Offerings  of  this  cereal  were  not  of  heavy 
volume,  although  receipts  were  larger  than 
for  previous  week,  the  increase  being  in  ar- 
rivals from  Washington.  Most  of  the  oats 
which  came  forward  represented  prior  arrival 
purchases  by  millers,  and  in  consequence  val- 
ues were  not  defied ed  thereby  In  favor  of 
buyers.  The  market  was  more  "firm,  in  fact, 
than  immediately  prior  to  last  review,  es- 
pecially for  f«ir  to  medium  grades  of  feed  oats, 
the  inquiry  being  largely  for  the  latter  sort, 
from  dealers  and  consumers  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  using  cbeap  barley,  but  who 
have  been  lately  compelled  to  resort  to  other 
grain. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  37*01  40 

White,  good  to  choice  1  35  ©l  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  27*01  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  30  01  3i 

Milling  1  32*01  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  01  5(1 

Black  Russian  1  30   Ol  37* 

Red    1  30  ©1  35 


Values  are  ruling  quite  steady,  with  little 
other  than  imported  corn  now  in  stock,  and  no 
heavy  qualities  of  this  description.  Shipments 
from  the  East  to  this  coast  have  been  re- 
sumed, however,  but  on  a  decidedly  limited 
scale.  With  supplies  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
owners  competent  to  carry,  and  not  being  on 
consignment,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  un- 
due selling  pressure  experienced  on  present 
stocks. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  ©1  (0 

Large  Yellow  1  15   01  17* 

Small  Yellow  1  27*<BI  30 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12*01  15 

Kye. 

Market  is  dull  and  weak.  There  is  not 
much  arriving  from  any  quarter,  but  the  de- 
mand is  insignificant. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  I2*@l  18 

Buckwheat. 

Kime  stiff  figures  previously  noted  remain 
in  force,  a  few  holders  having  control  of  the 
light  stocks  now  on  hand. 

Good  to  choice   2  35   02  4u 

Silverskln   _  @  _ 

Beans. 

While  no  extensive  trading  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  beans  of  any  variety,  there  has 
been  considerable  inquiry,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  offering,  and  transfers  were  of 
fair  magnitude.  Business  would  diubtless 
have  been  of  larger  volume  had  not  holders 
generally  been  so  stiff  in  their  views.  Mar- 
ket for  all  varieties  is  lirm  at  the  quotations 
□oted,  and  in  some  instances  higher  rates  are 
being  asked;  but  actual  transactions,  other 
than  in  a  very  small  way,  are  within  range  of 
the  figures  below  named.  Unless  there  is  a 
decided  change  soon  in  prospects  for  coming 
yield,  holders  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to 
replacing  present  supplies,  except  at  advanced 
figures,  and  are  accordingly  reticent  about 
unloading. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  60  01  85 

Butter,  small   1  75  02  00 

Butter,  large   2  00  02  50 

Pinks   1  90  02  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  ©1  90 


Reds   3  25  03  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  02  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  50  03  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  0  

Horse  Beans   2  25  (8)2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  01  75 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  report 
the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  as  fol- 
lows, prices  quoted  being  per  60-pound  bushel : 
The  slight  firmness  in  white  beans  noted  at  the 
c'ose  of  last  week  gave  sellers  encouragement  to 
beMeve  that  somewhat  better  rates  would  rule 
this  week,  but  there  has  not  been  important  buy- 
ing on  cither  export  or  home  account  and  it  has 
been  difficult  to  realize  any  advance  in  prices, 
(iood  average  run  of  Marrow  have  sold  at  $1.45. 
and  exporters  found  it  easy  to  fill  the  few  orders 
in  hand  on  that  basis:  some  of  the  jobbing  trade 
has  also  been  supplied  at  that,  but  other  buyers 
have  paid  2*c  more  for  strictly  choice  quality 
often  enough  to  require  some  recognition  in  the 
quotation  It  seems  probable  that  the  defective 
character  of  most  of  the  stock  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  get  a  little  premium  for  fancy  goods 
all  the  season.  Medium  have  sold  quite  slowly 
with  most  of  the  best  lots  going  at  $1.30;  here 
and  there  a  sale  of  expccttonally  fine  quality  Is 
reported  at  $1  32*.  Very  choice  Pea  have  also 
had  an  occasional  sale  at  $1.27*  but  much  of  the 
best  stock  has  jobbed  at  $1.25.  Red  Kidney  have 
leaned  slightly  in  buyers'  favor,  and  while  the 
limited  export  orders  were  filled  at  $1.70  f.  o.  b.. 
some  choice  lots  were  sold  to  local  trade  at  $1  67*. 
White  Kidney  hold  up  pretty  well  but  are  quiet. 
The  absence  of  demand  for  Yellow  Kye  caused 
further  weakness,  and  prices  have  been  shaded 
2*05c.  Turtle  Soup  dull.  About  6,773  bags 
( 'allfornia  beans  in  this  week,  including  6,000  bags 
on  the  ship  ('.  F.  Moody;  many  of  these  were 
consigned  to  other  markets.  Lima  continue  to 
sell  slowly  at  unchanged  prices;  quotable  $2  27*(«! 
8.80.  Green  peas  have  not  had  much  call  hut  they 
are  held  higher  under  very  strong  western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 

Domestic  product  is  nearly  if  not  wholly  out 
of  first  hands.  Prices  continue  nominally  as 
before,  and  are  not  likely  to  soon  show  any 
radical  change. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  02  25 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  ©1  75 

Wool. 

While  the  market  is  not  wholly  lifeless, 
there  is  certainly  very  little  wool  changing 
hands,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  offer- 
ing. Many  of  the  Eastern  mills  are  still  idle, 
and  some  of  those  which  are  running  are  doing 
little  or  no  buying,  having  a  sufficiency 
still  on  band  from  the  accumulations  acquired 
during  the  reign  of  free  trade.  There  have 
been  moderately  free  consignments  East  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight,  to  avoid  taxation.  The 
wisdom  of  consigning  to  Eastern  markets  un- 
der existing  circumstances  is  doubtful.  It 
certainly  will  not  tend  to  impart  any  buoyancy 
East,  but  will  deter  Eastern  operators  from 
putting  in  an  appearance  here,  as  with  liberal 
consignments  to  select  from  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  their  entering  this  market  as 
purchasers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   —  @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  014 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  011 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  018 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  010 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  010 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6   (8)  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  014 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  013 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  010 

Oregon  Valley   — 0— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ©— 

Northern,  free   7  0S 

Southern  Mountain   7  0  8 

Hops. 

There  is  little  business  to  record  and  buy- 
ers have  the  advantage,  recent  sales  being  at 
lower  figures  than  were  current  early  in  the 
season.  It  is  estimated  there  are  4000  bales 
still  remaining  in  first  hands  on  this  coast, 
three-fourths  of  the  quantity  being  in  this 
State.  The  last  crop  figured  up  142,000  bales, 
being  about  10,000  bales  less  than  crop  of  1897. 
Present  holdings  include  few  of  choice  qual- 
ity. That  there  will  be  much  increase  in  the 
acreage  the  coming  season  is  doubtful.  Fair 
figures  have  been  realized  for  best  qualities 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  but  with  any 
material  increase  in  the  acreage  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  good  crop  in  Europe,  ruinously  low 
prices  would  likely  again  rule. 
'Jood  to  choice.  1898  crop   10  ©15 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  market  is 
furnished  by  recent  mail  from  New  York: 

Receipts  were  increased  somewhat  this  week  by 
the  forwarding  of  stock  that  dealers  had  purchased 
in  the  inter  or  one  to  three  weeks  ago,  but  they 
also  included  over  1.600  bales  from  this  State  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  consigned  to  exporters  direct. 
All  of  this  stock  will  not  be  shipped  this  week 
owning  to  shortage  of  steamer  room.  We  are  ad- 
vised of  a  continued  demand  for  our  hops  In 
London,  anil  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
a  good  deal  more  stock  would  be  purchased  here 
by  shippers  if  the  quality  were  better.  Business 
between  dealers  on  this  market  has  been  nil,  and 
the  quani  ity  of  hops  selling  to  brewers  just  now  is 
comparatively  small.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  noticeable  absence  of  pressure  to  sell,  and  former 
range  of  values  is  fully  inaintianed.  Only  a  few 
really  choice  Pacific  Coast  hops  are  left  in  first 
hands  and  these  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than 
18(n  19c.  There  are  few  or  no  State  lots  fine  enough 
to  sell  above  17c,  and  in  fact  tbe  bulk  of  the  slock 
from  all  sections  is  offering  at  that  figure  and  be- 
low. According  to  the  government  report  just 
published  the  January  sales  of  beer  in  the  United 
States  were  less  than  one  per  cent  short  of  Janu- 
ary 1898,  wlch  it  will  he  remembered  were  phe- 
nominally  large,  some  10  per  cent  heavier  than 
any  previous  record  for  that  month. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  has  presented  a  firmer  tone 
than  during  preceding  week,  buyers  taking 
hold  a  little  more  freely  at  previous  rates. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  exact  higher 
figures,  but  these  were  in  the  main  unsuc- 
cessful, except  for  a  little  choice  Wheat  hay, 
decidedly  above  the  average  in  quality.  The 
course  of  the  market  during  the  next  few 
weeks  will  hinge  largely  on  the  weather. 
Straw  ruled  quiet  at  former  range  of  prices. 

Wheat  13  00016  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00015  50 


Oat    12  00014  00 

Barley,  River  11  00012  00 

Timothy  11  00012  00 

Alfalfa  10  50(J>11  50 

Compressed  13  50016  00 

Straw,  v  bale   500  70 

Allllstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  has  been  in- 
clining against  buyers,  with  stocks  small,  the 
output  of  mills  continuing  light.  Rolled 
Barley  was  offering  at  last  quoted  decline. 
Milled  Corn  was  steadily  held. 

Bran,  $  ton  19  50(321  00 

Middlings  22  00085  no 

Shorts,  Oregon  19  00021  00 

Barley,  Rolled  2ii  50027  50 

Cornmeal  24  50025  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00025  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  transpiring  in  this  depart- 
ment, acd  consequently  not  much  of  special 
interest  to  report.  Stocks  of  most  kinds  are 
so  small  as  to  admit  of  only  light  jobbing 
transactions.  Such  sales  as  "are  effected  are 
at  generally  unchanged  rates. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  5004  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  750  

Flax  2  1508  85 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®  3 

Rape  3  04 

Hemp  4  «l4!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7*08* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  dull  and  devoid  of 
firmness.  Prospects  at  this  date  certainly  do 
not  warrant  anticipating  the  establishment  of 
anything  like  stiff  prices  the  coming  summer. 
Wool  sacks  are  expected  to  soon  come  into  re- 
quest for  spring  clip,  but  stocks  are  ample  for 
all  probable  requirements  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  5X0  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  258— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   4  950 — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  027 

Gunnies  10*0— 

Bean  bags   4*0  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ©6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Tbe  Hide  market  is  quiet,  local  tanners 
running  lightly  at  present  prices,  which  are 
comparatively  high.  Pelts  fail  to  command 
brisk  custom  at  existing  rates.  Tallow  is  in 
fair  request,  with  only  moderate  supplies,  and 
values  are  being  in  the  main  well  sustained 
for  this  article. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  OulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         —010         —0  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ©  9  — ©  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   —0  8         —0  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   —0  8*       — ©  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —0  8         —0  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —0  8  —0  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ©  8         —0  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ©  9         —0  8 

Dry  Hides   —015  —012 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs   —015  —012 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —017  —013 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  753)2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  2501  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50©  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  5001  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   7501  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   250  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   8O0I  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   500  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30©  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   200  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*0  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20022* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —0  10 

Elk  Hides   10©  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3X©  — 

Tallow,  No.  8   2*0  2J( 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30037* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10©  20 

Kid  Skins   60  10 

Honey. 

There  are  no  large  stocks,  and  supplies  are 
mainly  in  second  hands,  still  there  is  more, 
than  enough  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted  to 
satisfy  the  demand  at  existing  rates.  Comb 
honey,  as  compared  with  the  inquiry,  is  in 
better  supply  than  Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  0  7!< 

Extracted,  Lieht  Amber   6«0  6* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   9*010* 

Amber  Comb  7*0  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Recent 
shipments  to  Europe  have  absorbed  the  bulk 
of  supplies  in  this  center. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  24  027 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  quotably  lower,  but  market  is 
slow  at  the  quotations.  Veal,  Mutton  and 
Lamb  have  been  offering  at  slightly  easier 
rates  than  lately  current,  offerings  being  on 
the  increase.  Hog  market  was  fairly  steady, 
receipts  showed  increase,  but  demand  was 
good  on  packing  account. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   7*0  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  0  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6*0  7 

Mutton— ewes,  8*8*c;  wethers   8*0  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5?60  5Ji 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  ©  5* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4^0  i\ 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   4=160  4', 

Hogs,  feeders   4J<0  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   0  6* 

Veal,  small,  f»  lb   6  ©  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  ©  8 

Lamb,  yearling.  9  lb   9  0— 

Lamb,  spring,  t»  lb  11  0— 

Poultry. 

Values  kept  at  much  the  same  range  as 
preceding  week,  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  practically  unchanged.  California 
poultry  was  in  very  light  receipt,  but  with 
arrivals  of  Eastern  averaging  four  to  five 
carloads  per  week,  the  supply  of  old  fowls, 
especially  Old  Chickens,  was  ample  for  im- 
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mediate  needs.  The  firmness  of  the  market 
was  confined  largely  to  choice  young  stock, 
such  as  Roosters,  Fryers  and  Broilers,  these 
being  most  in  request. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  fl>   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb   12!4®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12tf<§>  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25   @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  @8  50 

Fryers  6  00  @6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00   @5  50 

Broilers,  small  4  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz   5  00   @5  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00   (5)5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair  1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  25   @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  50  @  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25    @2  50 

Butter. 

With  demand  almost  wholly  local,  and  that 
only  for  immediate  needs,  not  much  butter  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  at  present.  As 
receipts  are  showing  some  increase,  the  mar- 
ket naturally  presents  a  weak  tone.  Shading 
of  rates  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, with  weakness  particularly  marked 
on  common  and  defective  qualities. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  24  @— 

Creamery  firsts  22  @23 

Creamery  seconds  21  @22 

Dairy  select   20  @22 

Dairy  seconds  18  @19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  12K@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @,19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @I9 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

While  market  is  devoid  of  strength,  neither 
buyers  nor  sellers  having  faith  in  present 
values  being  long  sustained,  the  very  light 
stocks  prevent  prices  from  receding  to  such 
levels  as  are  ordinarily  current  at  this  time  of 
year  and  as  would  now  doubtless  exist  were 
supplies  of  fairly  liberal  proportions. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @HVJ 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

This  market  suffered  a  decline  of  2@Hc  per 
dozen  immediately  following  last  review, 
owing  to  reduced  bids  nn  shipping  account 
and  less  active  demand.  During  the  past  few 
days  the  market  has  been  fairly  steady  at  the 
decline  noted,  and  no  further  pronounced 
breaks  in  prices  are  anticipated  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  In  fact,  prices  for  choice  eggs 
have  likely  touched  bedrock. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  15  (5,16 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..l4S4@15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  <a,15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  heavy  receipt,  mainly  from 
Oregon,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  very  satis- 
factory market.  Early  spring  vegetables  were 
in  increased  supply  and  cheaper,  prominent 
among  them  being  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Rhu- 
barb. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  ft  lb   7ffl  8 

Asparagus,  common,  ft  lb  ;      4@  6 

Beans,  String,  ft  r«. . .    12H(S>  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   1  00®  1  10 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   12K@  15 

Garlic,  fttb   6®  8 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  t*  lb    20,g>  25 

Mushrooms,  wild.  ft  11)   10®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     75®  S)0 

Onions,  sprouted,  ft  sack   253>  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  ft    3®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   25®  30 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   1  25®  1  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   30  00@35  Oil 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box    35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  25®  1  75 


There  were  no  very  heavy  offerings  of  pota- 
toes, either  of  California  or  Oregon  product, 
while  there  was  a  tolerably  good  demand,  and 
market  showed  a  healthy  tone,  especially  for 
choice  to  select  qualities.  New  potatoes  are 
mostly  volunteer  and  in  light  receipt.  Sweets 
do  not  make  much  of  a  display,  but  there  is  a 
very  limited  demand. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   05®  1  10 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl  1  ()0@1  25 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   90@1  20 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  00@1  30 

Early  Rose  1  00@1  20 

Garnet  Chile   80®  90 

New  Potatoes.  ft  lb   2«®  3% 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  50®  l  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fresh  fruits,  the 
Apple  holds  full  sway  in  the  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  offerings  of  this  variety  are  far  from 
being  heavy.  Some  extra  select,  wrapped,  in 
50-1  b  boxes,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  sold  up  to 
$2.U5  per  box  in  a  small  way,  but  to  command 
this  price,  even  on  very  limited  quantities, 
the  quality  has  to  be  so  exceptionally  fine 
that  the  figure  is  too  high  to  quote  in  a  regu- 
lar way.  On  common  grades  the  tendency 
of  values  was  as  much  against  sellers  as  i  t  was 
in  the  opposite  direction  for  most  select  quali- 
ties. Some  very  small  in  size,  or  which  were 
seriously  defective,  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
bring  over  50c  per  box  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Apples  which  could  be  reasonably  termed  of 
fair  quality  were  not,  however,  obtainable  un- 
der 75c  per  regular  50  lb.  box.  Seldom  has 
the  market  been  so  poorly  stocked  with  this 
fruit,  even  at  this  time  of  year,  as  at  this 
date. 

Apples,  fancy,  1*  50-ft.  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-ft.  box ....  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ft  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   —  <g— 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  sime  firm  tone  as  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced  in  the  market  for  cured 


and  evaporated  fruits,  with  no  likelihood  of 
there  being  any  appreciable  relapse  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Not  for  many 
years  have  supplies  been  so  light  at  corres- 
ponding date.  Apricots  are  in  very  limited 
stock  and  quotations  for  same  have  been 
again  marked  upward.  Evaporated  Apples, 
the  only  sort  now  offering,  are  scarce  and 
high,  and  must  continue  so  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer.  Peaches  bid  fair  to  be 
soon  exhausted,  offerings  now  being  of  very 
small  volume,  with  market  firm  at  the  exist- 
ing quotations,  which  are  still  higher  than 
last  noted.  Pears  cannot  be  secured  in  large 
quantity  and  are  being  very  steadily  held  at 
previously  quoted  range.  Pitted  Piums  are 
not  being  inquired  for  to  any  noteworthy  de- 
gree, otherwise  they  would  rule  higher,  as 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  filling  large 
orders.  Prunes  are  meeting  with  fair  cus- 
tom, stocks  showing  steady  reduction,  and 
are  now  mainly  of  the  medium  sizes.  The 
last  quoted  advance  is  being  well  maintained. 
Prunes  are  still  the  cheapest  fruit  on  the  list 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  further 
hardening  of  prices. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   12i4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13tf@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   SH@  Wt 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7tf@  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @ill 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9V, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes    13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7tf@  8H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6tf@  7S4 

Plums,  pitted   4   @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  5% 

60-70's  3«®- 

70-80's  

80-90's   2«@- 

90-100's   2   ®  2>4 

no— iso's  \% 

Prunes  In  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  J^c 

higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2S4®  2% 

Prunes,  Sliver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4H 

Figs,  White   -@  -L 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   \%@  1% 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  out- 
lined as  follows  by  a  New  York  authority  : 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been 
better  this  week  and  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
a  shade  higher  for  stricty  prime  which  are  not  in 
any  surplus  and  held  at  8H@8Mo  with  few  ob- 
tainable at  the  inside  figure;  market  is  burdened 
with  stock  just  under  prime,  however,  which 
works  out  rather  slowly  in  range  of  8®8^c. 
Choice  to  fancy  apples  are  jobbiog  fairly  at  about 
late  prices.  Sun-dried  apples  scarce  and  nomi- 
nally firm.  Chops  and  waste  dull  and  weak  with 
outside  figures  seldom  realized.  Cherries  are  held 
steadily  when  fancy  but  poor  stock  dull,  and  some 
old  have  cleaned  up  under  inside  quotation 
Really  choice  unmixed  huckleberries  are  held 
steadily,  occasionally  higher  than  quoted,  but 
quotations  are  full  for  average  offerings.  Black- 
berries dull  and  outside  quotation  extreme  Rasp- 
berries have  had  more  attention  and  rule  firm. 
California  apricots  and  peaches  have  continued  in 
active  demand  and  firm  with  occasional  small 
sales  higher  than  quoted,  and  prunes  haves  also 
met  a  more  active  demand  at  the  recent  decline. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8</,@  13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3   ®  9 

liaising. 

More  business  is  reported  in  Raisins  and 
market  shows  a  better  tone  than  for  some 
time  past.  There  are  no  offerings  at  present 
outside  the  Combination  supplies,  and  this  is 
having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  situation, 
having  a  tendency  to  inspire  buyers  with  con- 
fidence and  cause  them  to  operate  more 
freely,  not  fearing  to  stock  up  against  pros- 
pective needs. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  11  @UYt 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  11  @lttf 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   8  @  9 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   ihi®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5^®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   6   ®  8 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —  ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft   —  @53£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached     —  ®4^4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2tf@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  lightly  supplied  with 
choice  to  select  Navels.  Such  have  been 
lately  in  good  request  and  have  readily  com- 
manded full  current  rates.  Ordinary  stock  is 
in  ample  supply  and  is  going  at  easy  figures. 
Lemons  continue  to  be  offered  rather  freely, 
as  compared  with  the  limited  inquiry,  and 
only  for  choice  to  select  does  the  market  show 
any  firmness.  Limes  are  scarce  and  high; 
there  will  be  fresh  supplies  of  this  fruit  the 
coming  week. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @— 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  50® — 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal  ,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   7  50®  8  iki 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  50 

Nuts. 

With  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts  almost 
exhausted,  there  is  no  chance  for  much  busi- 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


EXPERT  OPINION! 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  s a l v.  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SflN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 
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MOWERS  0-0<)-0-0-O0-0-0-CM>0 

RAKES. 


Columbia  Mower. 


SIZES  4/2-5-6  FEET. 


One  piece  Main  Frame. 
Shafts  and  Gears  cannot  get  out  of 

alignment. 
No  lost  motion.   Has  four  pawls 
in  each  wheel  working  in 
twenty-nine  teeth. 

Long  adjustable  pitman,  well  protected,  never  binds  when  tilling  guards 

up  or  down. 
Adjustable  push  and  hinge  bars. 
Always  cuts  an  EVEN  STUBBLE  on  UN  EVE  HI  ground. 
Convenient  foot  lift.    Carrying  spring.    Roller  Bearings. 


Osborne  All  Steel  Rake. 

Light,  strong,  durable,  easy  to 
operate,  and  with  an  unlimited 

capacity  for  work. 
No  ROLLING  and  ROPING  of  hay 

when  raking  a  thin  crop. 
Wheels  have  DOUBLE  HUBS  fitted  with  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Hook  containing  useful  information  for  House  and  Farm.  Mailed  free 
to  any  address. 

D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  /Wain  Street,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ness  in  this  line.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed. Peanuts  of  desirable  quality  are 
readily  salable  at  full  current  figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 


There  are  no  special  changes  to  record  in  the 
condition  of  the  wine  market,  quotable  values 
and  general  tone  being  without  appreciable 
change.  Values  are  being  well  sustained,  15c 
par  gallon  being  a  close  cash  figure  for  new 
claret,  San  Francisco  delivery,  while  on  selec- 
tions 20c  per  gallon  and  upwards  is  being 
asked,  as  to  quantity,  quality  and  location. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  grant  buyers  note- 
worthy concessions,  some  holders  not  being 
anxious  to  let  go  at  current  rates. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  March  8  —California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7@8;<(c; 
prime  wire  tray,  8%<a  Uc;  choice,  9y@9^c;  fancy, 
9%<ai0c.  Prunes,  IgjlOc.  Apricots,  Koyal,  12@14c; 
Moorpark,  I3@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc; 
peeled,  25@28c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  HT„  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exccar  jte. 


/O- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Flour,  ^-sks  127 

Wheat,  ctls   79 

Barley,  ctls   16 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   1 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   6 

Potatoes,  sks   23 

Onions,  sks   4 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


,921 
514 
,720 
,74ft 
,810 

075 
196 
078 
,082 
274 


3,532,275 
8.363,159 
1,143.205 
547,000 
126,865 
22,885 
321,956 
887,893 
138,860 
100,478 
32,677 
11,307 


3,489.526 
8,586,958 
4,049,851 
504,434 
212,713 
30  143 
496,789 
836,727 
86,173 
96,943 
49,168 
7,826 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks  123,976 

Wheat,  ctls   85,893 

Barley,  ctls   9,247 

Oats,  ctls   580 

Corn,  ctls   899 

Beans,  sks   683 

Hay,  bales   4,011 

Wool,  tt>s  

Hops,  tbs   3,558 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   792 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  I,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

2,315,372 

2,271,48) 

1,557,966 

8,412,083 

366,180 

2,815.764 

17,584 

12,543 

15  235 

31,357 

74,677 

156,44(1 

49,2116 

58,681 

1 ,655,334 

684,276 

1,274,062 

630,892 

4,753 

4,734 

37,151 

61.E66 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 

Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
periortuall  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150.0UO  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $.->0.-  to  $22.">.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting- 
system,  and  $3-  to  $">•- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1K99.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  u|>-to-Uate  dairy 
Information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlanot  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  regular  session  March  •i'ih.  A  com- 
munication from  Napa  Grange  was 
read,  which  reported  very  encouraging 
progress  in  numbers  and  work  of  that 
Grange.  Napa  Grange  was  organized 
eleven  months  ago  with  a  charter  mem- 
bership of  eighteen.  It  now  has  forty- 
eight  active  members,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing. The  Worthy  Secretary, 
Sister  Olive  E.  Bjrrette,  deserves  a 
good  share  of  credit  for  this  commend- 
able success. 

The  Grange  being  informed  that  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  had  ap- 
proved the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  California  exempting 
the  L°land  Stanford  Jr.  University  and 
property  from  taxation,  directed  the 
Secretary  to  send  the  congratulations 
of  this  Grange  on  the  same  to  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  with  a  request 
that  he  report  them  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University. 

The  Worthv  Lecturer,  having  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins  a 
consignment  of  garden  seeds  and  from 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  White  copies  of  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  for  1897,  dis- 
tributed the  same  among  the  members 
of  the  Grange. 

A  committee  of  two  was  appointed 
by  the  Worthy  Master  to  get  a  library 
bookcase  and  commence  a  Grange 
library,  to  which  several  members  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  make  do- 
nations. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer,  at  the  request 
of  the  Grange  having  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  names  of 
members  desiring  to  have  Farmers' 
Bulletins  24  and  32 — the  one  on  Hog 
Cholera,  the  other  on  Silos  and  Silage — 
the  members  who  had  made  the  request 
acknowledged  receiving  the  same. 
Bro.  C.  J.  Barry  read  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  Agricultural  Education  in 
Rural  Schools,  which  was  published  in 
the  local  papers. 

A  communicition  from  Hugh  Craig, 
president  of  the  Trans  Mississippi  Con- 
gress, with  his  letter  to  Senator  Geo. 
C.  Perkins  commenting  on  the  Hanna- 
Payne  bill,  providing  for  a  subsidy  for 
American-built  ships,  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  with  a 
request  that  the  committee  get  the  bill 
and  report  at  an  early  day  to  the 
GraLge.  The  bill  has  been  received  by 
the  committee  and  also  Senator  Per- 
kins' reply  to  Mr.  Craig. 

An  interesting  talk  was  had  by  the 
Grange  on  Water  for  Irrigation;  Wells 
and  Pumping  Plants;  Pumps  and 
Powers  to  Operate  the  Same.  This 
took  in  the  depth  of  wells  for  a  perma- 
nent flow,  the  cost  of  same,  the  cost  of 
pumping  plant  and  cost  of  operating, 
whether  by  steam,  petroleum  engines 
or  electricity.  It  was  verv  interest- 
ing.  J.  T. 

Selma  Orange. 

According  to  the  Enterprise,  W.  W. 
Greer  of  Sacramento  organized  a  sub- 
ordinate Grange  in  Selma.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  selected  for  the  first 


term  :  Master,  J.  J.  Riadhouse;  Lec- 
turer, W.  H.  Sbafer;  Overseer,  G.  W. 
Holmes;  Chaplain,  W.  A.  Durham; 
Steward,  N.  H.  Cutler;  Asst.  Steward, 
J.  K  Hobson;  Lady  Asst.  Steward, 
Mrs.  Hester  Cutler  ;  Treasurer,  A.  J. 
Allen;  Flora.  T.  B.  Allen;  Ceres,  Mrs. 

D.  Patton;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Holmes;  Or- 
ganist.  Mrs.    Roadhouse ;  Chorister, 

E.  R.  Holton. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  San 
Jose  Grange,  March  4»h,  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  County  Government  Act, 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature, 
was  introduced  by  Judge  B.  G.  Hurl- 
bert.  A  resolution  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  measure  was  passed  and  D.  H. 
Coates  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment Club. 

The  plan  of  instituting  a  co-operative 
store  for  Grange  members  was  not  fa- 
vored. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  communication  to  Governor  Gage  re- 
questing him  to  veto  the  County  Gov- 
ernment Act  in  case  it  should  pass  the 
Legislature  and  reach  his  hands. 

Sacramento  Grange. 

At  the  last  meeting  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  bereavement  of  the 
Grange  at  the  d^ath  of  two  members 
— Sistpr  N.  A.  Youngman  and  Brother 
T.  A.  Lander — were  adopted.  The  res- 
olutions were  feelingly  expressed  and 
conveyed  earnest  tributes  to  the  worth 
of  the  departed  members  and  sympathy 
for  the  bereaved  relatives. 


That  Fish  Pond. 


To  the  Editor:— In  the  issue  of  Feb. 
18th  there  is  an  inquiry  about  fish  for 
a  fish  pond.  It  is  queer  to  me  that 
any  one  of  this  country  should  run  over 
to  Europe  for  advice  regarding  a  food 
fish,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  the 
bass  variety  of  fish  in  this  country  is  in 
every  respect  what  a  potato  is  to  the 
Irish.  There  is  not  a  fish  known,  in- 
habitant of  any  waters  on  earth,  that 
can  be  eaten  like  potatoes,  except  the 
bass  tribe.  For  a  pond,  there  is  no  fry 
equal  to  a  "Yankee  pumpkin  seed,"  a 
"sunfish,"  a  "yellow-bellied  bass." 
They  will  thrive  and  multiply  beyond 
description  in  any  small  compass  of 
water.  The  carp  is  a  nuisance,  a 
scourge,  a  devestator,  a  sucker  and  a 
fraud,  everywhere  he  may  be  planted. 
His  flesh  literally  stinks  when  cooked. 
Here  and  there  are  very  pure  waters, 
with  a  hard  bottom.  In  such  cases  and 
circumstances  the  carp  may  be  toler- 
ated. Nevertheless  he  will  destroy 
every  spawn  bed  in  his  reach  and  anni- 
hilate every  clean  and  palatable  fish  in 
every  stream  or  pond  where  he  may  be 
placed.  Trout  require  a  cold  stream 
or  water  in  a  pond,  otherwise  he  dies 
out ;  but  the  "  pumpkin  seed  "  is  equal 
in  flavor  and  richness  to  any  fish  meat 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  not  cloy- 
ing the  appetite.  These  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  bass,  no  matter 
where  he  is.  Dr.  H.  C.  Cone. 

Sanger,  Cat. 

SPRAYING   FKTJIT  TKKKS. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  lo  write  Wm  Stahl, 
Quiocy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking 


FITS  Prrmanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline*'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Senrt  for  t'Kr.t;  S2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Da.  R.  H.  Ki.nl  Ltd.,  H31  Arch  St.,  Phlladla,  Pa. 


|  The  Natural  Cure  - — -  * 
<§  - —  for  Indigestion 


Do  you  have  pain  in  the  stomach  after  eatinrj"? 
Do  you  have  a  yellow  tongue?  Wind  on  the  stom- 
ach?   Constipation?     These  thinds  arise  from 
Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

Digestion  depends  on  digestive  fluids  or 
ferments"  secreted  by  certain  dlands.  When 
the  secretion  becomes  insufficient,  Indigestion 
results.   Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
cause  these  glands  to  resume  their  normal 
action  and  good  digestion  follows. 

Artificial    ferments  (of  which  most  so-called 
Dyspepsia  cures  are  composed)  may  dive  tem- 
porary relief,  but  Dr. Williams'  PinK     Pills  for 
Pale   People  afford  a  permanent  cure. 

Poor  digestion  often  camea  Irregularity  of  the  heart's  action. 

5 his  Irregularity  may  be  mistaken  for  real,  orj-'uuic  heart 
isease.  A  case  Id  point:  Mrs.  Ellen  Colsom,  Newpoint,  Ind., 
had  suffered  for  four  years  with  stomach  trouble.  The  gases 
generated  by  the  indigestion  pressed  on  the  heart,  and  caused  an 
Irregularity  of  lis  action.  She  had  much  pain  In  her  stomach 
and  heart,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  choking  spells 
which  were  moslsevereat  night.  Doctors  were  tried  In  vain;  the 
patient  became  worse,  despondent,  and  feared  1  in  pending  death. 

She  noticed  that  in  Intervals  in  which  her  Btonaach  did  not 
annoy  her,  her  heart's  action  became  normal.  Reasoning 
correctly  that  her  digestion  was  alone  at  fault  she  procured 
the  proper  medicine  to  treat  that  trouble  and  with  Immediate 
good  results.  Her  appetite  came  back,  the  choking  spells 
became  less  frequent  and  Anally  ceased.  Her  weight,  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  wad  restored  and  bhe  now  weighs 
more  than  for  years. 

That  others  may  know  the  means  of  enre  we  give  the  name 
of  the  medicine  used— Dr.  Williams'  1'lnk  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
These  pills  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new 
llie  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 

Sew  lira,  (Jreenburg,  Ind. 

Sold  by  all  drugfjists  or  sent  postpaid  by  the 
Dr. Williams  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, N.V..  Price 
So^per  box,  b  boxes,$25-?.  A  diet  book  sent  FREE.. 


EVANS  dte  0<3- 
Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e*~er  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting.  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FERTILIZERS 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars.  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Frop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


oo 


$50.°0  RAINCE  FOR  $25. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  tibM.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  (50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  31x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  vil-i  inches  deep,  and  Ivgallon  reservoir. 
Weight  100  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  free  Uxocriptive  Pamohiet. 
Best  Range  made.  W.tt  <i  WILI.XKIt.  H a. in  f*eturer.  fi  I !)  V  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  <>.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  oan 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWBV,  STRONO  A  CO.,  PaUnt  Agents,  330  Mark*t 
St.,  San  Pranclscn.  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  lift). 
Blake,    Moffltt    «fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31 6  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  »nd  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March  11,  1899. 
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Potash. 

■rj»  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacilic  Coast. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  1s  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  U oik  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  W  ill  Not  Kusi,  that,  is  durable  <n 
all  itspirts,  a*d  prices  as  low  as  G»<«1  material 
and  wor- manship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  ral 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLFR. 

■ 


The     /Vlost     Powerful     /V\ade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BAR  NHS,  ngr.,  16-18  Zoe  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


IMF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.GRAT,  General 
Agent. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

}Pumps. 


PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  ) 
TAItKK  ROTART. ... 
COLUMBUS  STEAM. 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streamB  not  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  RawR.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Enelnes.  Steam  Enplnes  and  Boilers  fornale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street.  Stn  Francisco.  Cal. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Sleel  Landside  Double  Board 


8nlky 

Plows.  $25. " 
Riding  Gang 
Plows.  $35. 
8-in.  Wagon.  $39. 
10UU  oilier  articles. I. 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  spring  woi  _. 

II  \    1'IOW  CO.,  Box  160.  Alton,  111. 

Onlj  11.  w  fMlorj  La  iu  1  mi.  J  Sutes  telling  direct  w  turner. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  21,  1899. 

619,923.— Stove  Polish— W.  Q.  Adams,  Portland, 
Or. 

619,931.— Wooden  Pavement  — J.  Bucktel,  Port- 
land. Or. 

fi2  ),(i81— Canned  Tomal.es— J.  Burozl,  S.  F. 
619,865.  —  Window  Fly  Escape  —  A.  J.  Collar, 
Yreka,  Cal. 

619,868  —  Telephone  Apparatus  —  Cranston  & 

William,  S.  F. 
619,725.— Hay  Press— I.  Cruickshank,  Woodland, 

Cal. 

619,727.  —  Gold  Collecting  Apparatus  —  J.  T. 
Davis,  S  F 

619  728.- Ar  tificial  Fuel— J  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
6i9,729.— artificial  Fuel— J.  T.  Davis.  S.  F. 
619,876.— Watkr  Heater— M  H  Dorian,  S.  F. 
619.958  — Wire  Screen  —  Hipoli to  &  Mastin,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
619.964.  —  Piano  Action  — F.  W.  Kringel,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
620.U45.— Fruit  Grader— Morley  &  Patrick,  Salem, 

Or. 

619,9(14  — Singletree— W.  P.  Murphy,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

619,91-9.— Car  Fender-- V.  Pfaff,  S.  F. 
619  994  —Animal  Nozzle — J.  R.  Reynolds,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

619,811  —Car  Fender— G.  Richmuller,  S.  F. 
619.996.— Gopher  Trap  — C.  W.  Roth,  Piru  City, 
Cal. 

6.>u  ti60  —Bicycle  Gear— W.  A.  Tickner,  Marshall, 
Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  CopleB  of  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Window  Fly  Escape.— A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka, 
Cal.  No.  619,865.  Dated  Feb.  21,  1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  device  and  attachment 
for  witdows  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
and  assisting  the  escape  of  flies  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  room  to  the  outside.  It  consists 
essentially  in  the  novel  construction  of  a  hori- 
zontally disposed  channel  or  channels  formed 
in  the  bottom  rail  of  the  sash  and  beneath 
the  glass,  a  smooth  lining  fitted  therein  and  a 
shield  and  revolving  roller  contained  in  the 
shield  having  a  periphery  of  light  hair,  fur  or 
felt  which  contacts  with  the  glass  and  assists 
in  carrying  the  insects  down  into  the  chan- 
nels beneath.  It  is  ihe  tendency  of  flies  to 
move  downward  on  the  glass,  and  if  there 
was  no  obstruction  at  the  lower  edge,  they 
would  escape  beneath  it,  but  the  thickness  of 
the  sash  offers  such  an  obstruction,  and  this 
the  present  device  avoids. 

Coin  Controlled  and  Registering  Tele- 
phone Apparatus  — Messrs.  R.  D.  Cranston 
atd  S.  M.  Williams,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
619,868.  Dated  Feb.  21,  1899.  The  object  of 
i his  invention  is  to  provide  a  coin-controlled 
registering  apparatus  which  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  any  device  where  sueo  an 
apparatus  is  applicab'e,  and  especially  in  con- 
connection  with  telephones.  The  apparatus 
comprises  a  normally  locked  mechanism  and 
means  whereby  it  is  released  by  a  current 
from  the  central  station  to  open  a  circuit  and 
a  coin  controlled  means  for  restoring  a  broken 
circuit  after  it  had  been  broken  by  the  cen- 
tral office  so  that  the  user  may  restore  the 
telephone  to  a  condition  for  use  with  the  sub- 
scriber after  the  coin  has  been  so  inserted. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—Stockton,  Cal.,  wants  the  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V. 
R.  R.  shops  located  there. 

—Southern  California  stockmen  are  looking 
for  pasturage  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

—A  $50,000  pulp  factory  is  to  be  built  near 
Floriston,  Cal.,  on  the  Truckee  river. 

— Modoc  Co  ,  Cal.,  owners  are  refusing  9 
cents  per  pound,  on  foot,  for  beef  cattle. 

—Last  month  was  the  dryest  February  on 
record  in  California.  The  previous  dryest 
February  in  that  Slate  was  in  '96,  when  .09 
inches  fell. 

— The  Humboldt  river,  Nevada,  is  now  run- 
ning bank  full,  enough  water  going  to  waste 
which,  if  stored  in  reservoirs,  would  irrigate 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  broad  valley 
through  which  it  flows. 

—Building  the  railroad  from  Skaguay  to  the 
summit  of  White  passatan  elevationof  nearly 
300U  feet  is  completed.  The  event  was  made 
the  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  courtesies  be- 
tween the  railway  and  Canadian  cfficials. 

— The  manager  of  one  of  the  meat  markets 
at  Dawson  has  reached  the  coast  and  is  re- 
ported as  saying :  "At  one  time  the  retail 
price  of  the  best  beef  was  11.50  per  pound,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  plentiful  then.  For  a  yearor 
more  it  remained  at  this  high  figure,  but  last 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 

taiu  Mercury, 
As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  c  mplete'v  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  thr  >ugn  th-?  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artlc  es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  p  ssi- 
hl.v  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  man  >- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  C  Toled",  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Cattrrh  Cure  be 
sure \ou  get  the  genuUe.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


winter  the  price  began  to  fall,  and  it  has  been 
going  down  ever  since.  The  wholesale  price 
is  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound  by  the  caroass 
and  the  retail  price  is  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
pound." 

— The  President  has  issued  proclamations 
setting  aside  the  following  as  forest  reserves : 
The  Trabuco  canyon  forest  reserve  in  Cali- 
fornia, 109,920  acres;  the  Fish  Lake  forest  re- 
serve in  Utah,  67,840  acres;  and  the  Gallatin 
forest  reserve  in  Montana,  40,330  acres. 

— The  50-mile  gap  between  Surf  and  EI- 
wood,  Cal.,  on  the  coast  division  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  is  to  be  built,  completing  a  new 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  A 
direct  connecting  line  between  Ventura  and 
Santa  Monica  along  the  coast  is  also  contem- 
plated. 

—The  North  Fork  Ditch  Co. of  Auburn,  Cal., 
proposes  to  supply  Sacramento  with  water,  to 
be  carried  in  a  covered  cement  pipe  to  Folsom ; 
a  filterplant  to  be  erected  there  to  clarify  the 
water,  then  to  be  conveyed  in  a  large  steel 
pipe  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Sacramento ; 
a  stand  pipe  to  be  put  up  there  and  from  that 
the  water  flows  into  the  mains;  the  city  to 
piy  about  $40,000  per  year  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  $8l)0,0.  0  investment. 

— A  new  land  district  in  Alaska  is  created 
by  a  proclamation  signed  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  north  of  the  Porcupine  and  Yukon 
rivers,  except  as  to  the  latter  river  only,  from 
its  intersection  with  the  sixty-sixth  parallel 
and  north  of  that  parallel  as  it  extends  to  the 
Bering  sea  and  west  of  the  154ih  meridian. 
This  leaves  a  strip  160  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  Yukon  to  the  Arctic  cceao, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  districtof  which  ! 
Weare  is  the  land  office  location.  The  United 
S'a'es  Land  Office  will  establish  a  new  town, 
Peavv,  located  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Koyukuk  river,  about  800  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Yukon. 

—At  Suisun,  Cal.,  E.  H.  Winship  of  the 
Clear  Lake  Power  Co.  says  that  Cache  creek 
of  Lake  county  will  furnish  water  power  to 
generate  electricity  for  light  and  power  for 
Santa  Rosa,  Petaluma,  St.  Helena,  Napa,  Val- 
lejo  and  Benicia.  A  diverting  dam  will  guide 
the  water  into  a  flume  4x8  feet,  following  the 
contour  of  the  mountains  for  five  miles,  the 
flume  having  a  fall  of  five  to  the  mile  and  an 
elevation  of  262  feet  above  the  creek  bed  at 
the  terminus,  of  the  flume.  The  water  is  then 
to  be  conducted  in  three  40  Inch  p:pss  950  feet 
to  the  turbines  in  the  power-house,  on  the 
same  shaft  as  the  dynamos.  From  the  power- 
house a  pole  line  holding  six  wires,  carrying 
40,000  volts,  will  be  constructed  to  Calistoga. 
At  Calistoga  the  line  divides,  forming  two 
circuits  of  three  wires  each. 


FREE  TO  MILLIONS  OF 
SUFFERERS. 


The  New  Cure  for  Kidney,  Bladder 
and  Uric  Acid  Troubles. 


Almost  everybody  who  reads  the  news- 
papers is  sure  to  know  of  Swamp-Root. 

It  is  the  great  medical  triumph  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  discovered  after  years  of  un- 
tiring scientific  research  by  the  eminent  kid- 
ney and  bladder  specialist,  Dr.  Kilmer,  and 
has  truly  wonderful  powers  in  curing  kidney, 
livpr,  bladder  and  uric  acid  diseases. 

K  dney  trouble  is  responsible  for  more  sick- 
ness and  sudden  deaths  than  any  other  dis- 
ease, and  is  so  deceptive  that  thousands  have 
it  without  knowing  it. 

Your  kidneys  filter  your  blood  and  keep  it 
pure;  that's  what  they  are  there  for.  You 
are  well  when  your  kidneys  are  well. 

Thuusands  owe  their  health  and  even  life  to 
Swamp  Root  and  thousands  more  can  be  made 
well  who  to  day  think  themselves  beyond  help 
if  they  will  take  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  to  prove  for  yourself  the 
wonderful  and  prompt  curative  powers  of  this 
great  discovery,  every  reader  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  prepaid,  a  free  sample  bottle  and  with 
it  a  book  telling  more  about  Swamp  Root  and 
containing  some  of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  testimonial  letters  received  from 
sufferers  cured. 

Please  mention  that  you  read  this  generous 
offer  in  the  San  Francisco  Pacific  Rural  Press 
and  send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp- 
Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  get  the  reg- 
ular fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  sizes  at  the  drug 
stores  or  of  medicine  dealers.  Mike  a  note  of 
the  name,  SWAMP-ROOT,  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp  Root,  and  remember  it  is  prepared 
only  by  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  B  nghamton,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARK  t£T  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  tSO.  Established  18154  Send  for  Circular. 


A 


Bl/tlDINC  PAPER 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  bui'der  uses  buildiDg 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  gcod.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— tne  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  a  rproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 
F^/A  I  IN T  CO., 
San  F7r.incIsco, 
116  Battery  St. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE. 


Improved  D.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.    It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 

to  operate  and  clean. 
U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Caknes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  i8<)8. 
Have  usctl  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  phrased  w  ith  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  arc  milking 
only  five  cows  .it  present,  but  u  ould  not  think  of  doin.^  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U  S.  Separator. 

H.  PAULSON. 

Wr%{%$se!*1  Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIND  0DT 

g§      A  cow  that  will  make  t( 


IN  ADVANCE 
WHAT  SHE  Will  DO. 

A  cow  that  will  make  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
costs  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  W 
make  lour  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 

will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  the  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  fanner  can 'operate  it,  and 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  >io.  114. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 
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Fertilization  in  California. 


If  there  is  one  topic  of  greater  im- 
portance than  another  to  horticultur- 
ists it  is  the  maintenance  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  orchard  soils.  It  is  even  a  more 
burning  question  to  the  horticulturist 
than  to  the  general  farmer,  for  in  the 
case  of  an  orchard  there  can  not 
be  conducted  a  thorough  system  of 
crop-rotation  as  can  be  done  in  the 
latter  case.  Hence  it  is  that  the  or- 
chardists  has  to  resort  sooner  than  the 
general  farmer  to  the  use  of  commer- 
cial plant  food.  It  behoves  him,  then, 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  general 
principles  which  underlie  fertilization. 

The  particular,  kind  of  plant  food 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
particular  case  will  be  governed  by 
circumstances  and  no  general  law  can 
be  laid  down  which  will  be  applicable 
in  every  case.  However,  much  individ- 
ual cases  may  differ  the  basic  principles 
of  fertilization  are  the  same  under  all 
conditions. 

These  basic  principles  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  A  soil  can  be  termed  fertile  only 
when  it  contains  all  the  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  in 
the  required  quantity  and  in  the  proper 
form. 

2.  With  every  crop  a  portion  of  these 
ingredients  is  removed.  A  part  of  this 
portion  is  again  added  from  the  inex- 
haustible store  of  the  atmosphere,  an- 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Hoard  of  U  rectors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
IUS  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  the  12th  dav  of  April,  1UQU. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


A  MINIE-BALL 

won't  "sweep  an  avenue,"  but  its  screech  will  call 
attention.  These  little  ads.  may  remind  you  we 
have  larger  ammunition  for  the  asking.  Write  us. 
PAGE  WOVEN  HIRE  I  K.N  I  E  CO.,  ADMAN,  MCH. 


mAIOii  mo  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK, 


Bovb  and  Girls  ran  get  ft  Nickfl-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  duzen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cent*  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  monev  required. 

liluine  Co.,  Itox  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass 


WHY  BUY 


An  Old  Style  Hay  Car- 
Irler  when  you  can  get 
the  LATEST  I  >i  - 
PBOVED  LOUDEN, 
worth  more  than  twice 
as  much.  The  Strong- 
est; Lasts  Longest- 
Takes  Least  Room  and 
Works  Best.  GOI  l> 
MHIAL  at  Omaha 
Write  for  "Pointers" 
showing  Superior  Mer- 
its ;  also  circulars  of  the  Kest  Kara  Door  Hanger 
on  Earth,  "How  to  Kuild  Hay  Kama."  ete. 
Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairlieid,  Iowa. 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  tteel.  Unbreakable.  Comp< 
lever*  Quickly  adjusted  any 
height  Best  and  easiest 
ated  JacH  on  market  Thou: 
tn  use.  If  your  local  dealer  do" 
keep  them,  will  tend  •Ample  i 
regular  price  prepaid 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 
6  Second  St.,  pouchkeepsie.  n 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

s  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  a  Jay,  27  to 
00  Inches  bl(h.  7  to  12  cablet.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap  J  Thousaods  In  use.  Pence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 


Ifnindie. 


.  Ill . 


Jtlt  „Plol|l  I |M d UgT^Y. 

\  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


Br  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


This  8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
lu  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
itard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dkwey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


other  part,  however,  is  lost  forever,  if 
not  replaced. 

3.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  remains  un- 
changed if  all  the  ingredients  of  a  crop 
are  given  back  to  the  land.  Such  a 
restitution  is  effected  by  mauure. 

4.  The  manure  produced  in  the  course 
of  husbandry  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain permanently  the  fertility  of  a 
farm;  it  lacks  the  constituents  which 
are  annually  exported  in  the  shape  of 
grain,  hay,  milk  and  live  stock,  (and 
also  fruit.) 

As  direct  plant  food  there  are  but 
three  elements  which  demand  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  besides  one  indirect  fertilizer. 
These  elements  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime. 

Nitrogen  exists  free  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  it  forms  four-fifths  by 
volume.  Like  its  associated  gas  oxy- 
gen, it  is  colorless,  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, but  is  a  non  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. "It  is  present  in  soils  as  a 
constituent  of  humus  and  decaying  tis- 
sues of  plants  and  animals,  from  which 
through  the  instrumentality  of  micro- 
scopic life  there  it  is  converted  ulti- 
mately into  nitric  acid,  which,  uniting 
with  potash,  lime  and  other  soil  in- 
gredients form  a  soluble  salt  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  then  made 
to  yield  up  its  nitrogen  to  build  those 
nitrogenous  compounds  so  abundant  in 
the  tissues  of  animals." 

Nitrogen  is  present  in  the  soils  mainly 
in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The  function 
of  nitrogen  is  to  strengthen  plants  in 
their  early  growth.  It  favors  leaf 
development  and  imparts  a  deep, 
healthy  green  color  to  the  foliage.  In 
excessive  quantities  it  will  produce  a 
rink  growth  of  foliage  and  sappy  wood 
at  the  expense  of  fruit  development 
and  flavor.  This  point  should  be  care- 
fully noted  by  horticulturists  and  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  should  be  used  with 
caution  if  fruit  development  is  desired. 

The  soils  of  California,  generally 
speaking,  are  inclined  to  be  weak  in 
this  important  element  and  this  is 
particularly  true  as  to  the  mesa  soils 
of  ihe  citrus  fruit  region. 

Nitrogen  is  usually  the  most  expen- 
sive ingredient  in  a  fertilizer,  hence 
the  importance  of  a  close  attention  to 
its  conservation.  I  believe  the  time 
for  extended  use  of  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izers is  largely  past,  and  that  horti- 
culturist and  the  general  farmer  who 
has  occasion  to  add  nitrogen  to  his 
crops  should  so  do  through  the  medium 
of  leguminous  crops.  These  crops  have 
the  power  to  "  fix  "  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  when  turned  under  thus  add  to 
the  store  of  nitrogen  already  in  the  soil. 
The  addition  of  this  organic  matter 
also  has  a  very  beneficial  action  in 
rendering  the  soil  more  retentive  of 
moisture.  Such  crops  should  always 
be  used  if  possible  in  preference  to  the 
application  of  chemicals. 

The  most  available  chemical  source 
of  nitrogen  in  Chili  saltpeter,  which 
carries  about  16%  of  nitrogen  in  effec- 
tive form.  This  should  not  be  used  in 
quantities  greater  than  150  pounds  per 
acre  and  should  be  applied  to  a  grow- 
ing crop  in  order  to  force  it.  In  the 
case  of  orchards  this  salt  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  as  a  too  liberal  ap- 
plication will  tend  to  produce  a  sappy 
wood  and  leaf  growth  at  the  expense 
of  fruit.  G.  W.  Shaw. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  one 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  Qt  any  axle. 
Vou  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low.  handy  wagon  In  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  cata- 
logue, which  fully  explains  about  these  and  their 
Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  220  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


This  trade  mart  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    It  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.    It  will  cvre  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
W  on't  scar  or  change  the  hair.    Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cure*  Rheumatism,  Sprains. 
^      Bruises,  etc.    Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2  cent 
|i     stamps  for  postage.    Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
Q|   ^'ist..r  it  will  he  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Money  re- 
=^   funded  it  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.    Particulars  free. 
~    DR.  S.  A.  TI  TTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

r>  -2  =5    SIXTH    ST.,    SftlN  FRBNCISCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINSLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  l'lauts  with  Power,  ami 

D.ep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

i\       3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  ft  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
1       the  Stale  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOL.STKINS— Winners  of  every  "days'  bttttercon- 
t»st  at  State  Fair  IS'.is  1st  &  2nd  for  aired  cows.  4-yr.. 
li-.vr.  &  2-yr.-oltlS:  -/  Jerseys  <fc  Durham.*  emnlieting. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsleius  have  beaten 
for  Imtter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  Aliases, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke.  Bite  Market  St..  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devona  and  shorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


HKTEK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  yearB,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  lti. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


JKBSBT8,  BIOL8T BINS  «  DURHAHH.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  aud 
Poultry.  Willam  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

W.  A.  SHIPPKK,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard -bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Rn;id  Horses.  Jacks.  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FA  KM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  aud  please;  send  for  It. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses.  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


WILLIAM  N I  LKS  St  CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  aud  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EUO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock :  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  *  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  Chlna.V  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  SweepstakeBj  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Hssex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  WENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  A  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       F*  O  U  L  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  aud  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  liemember  the  Heat  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  I  no  r  batok 
I  Co..  1317 Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


^DEWLY,  STRONG  &C0 

'*  "PATENTS 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Feeds 'Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  it  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or   Farmer  should 

have  It  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0UMD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  *.2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRE55, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


m  M 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Wcekly 

\  111  erica  11  Beit  Journal 

Tell*  all  about  It. 

Sample Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G  .W.YORK  &  CO 
.!..««  si    .hii  ui.  nr. 


fc:       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  t  =2 

PciRBOllNEUM  AVENARIUsi 

th,  mom  otflcl«nt  Wood  rtiwrtiin;  Pilot,  -iIho  i 

£r  Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  LicerS 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  ^5 
m~-  houses  will  permanently  eiterminatcall  Lice.  — »» 
flBoiElts :  Hoilthy  Cblciosi  —  Flinty  of  "  -;:  Z£ 

Write  forClrcul.reiirid  Price,  and  mention  thin  paper,  — »» 
SI  MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH, 

j^Pacific  Coast  (gents.      19  lirtitSt.,San  frtnristo.Cil.^S 

^iUiUiUiUiUiUiUJUIUiUiUR 
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Millions    for   "Expansion"  and 
Chaff  for  the  Farmer. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  weeks  since 
you  appeared  to  court  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  farmers  as  to  "  expan- 
sion." You  published  pages  of  Eastern 
views  as  printed  in  many  rural  papers. 
But,  as  I  have  so  often  aired  my  no- 
tions on  such  matters  in  your  columns, 
and  as  all  the  preachers  in  Pacific 
Grove  insisted  that  Providence  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  "expansion" 
racket,  I  held  my  place. 

Moreover,  I  was  told  that  "expan- 
sion "  insured  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  So  cocksure 
of  this  were  many,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  any 
further  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  canal 
were  quite  superfluous  if  not  actually 
ridiculous. 

Yesterday's  paper  prints  the  news 
that  the  same  old  joke  has  been  played 
on  the  farmer:  one  more  commission  is 
to  be  sent  to  investigate.  It  seems 
pertinent  to  ask,  were  all  the  commis- 
sions that  have  already  been,  come 
back,  and  reported  composed  of  luna- 
tics ?  Was  there  no  science,  no  sanity, 
no  sense  in  any  of  these  ?  Or  is  it  that 
our  Congress  lacks  in  science,  sanity 
and  sense  ? 

Speaker  Reed  and  his  faction  seem 
to  claim  that  knowledge  and  revenue 
sufficient  to  undertake  the  canal  are 
wanting. 

As  to  the  knowledge,  how  dare  a 
man  offer  himself  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress  and  then  plead  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  question  of  most 
vital  importance  to  the  people  !  How 
dare  a  Congressman  look  his  constit- 
uents in  the  face  and  tell  them  he  has 
had  no  time  to  study  a  question  that 
has  been  fifty  years  burning,  ever 
fiercer  and  fiercer! 

As  to  the  revenue,  Speaker  Reed 
knows,  for  I  myself  told  him,  that  what 
is  wanted,  and  more  than  justified  by 
the  occasion,  is,  not  a  burden  of  present 
taxation,  but  simply  a  bond  issue  for 
the  amount  needed  as  construction 
proceeds,  and  such  small  sum  of  cash  as 
shall  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
actually  issued.  The  canal  tolls  would 
soon  meet  even  this  need,  and  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  half  of  \%  on  the  cost, 
reserved  out  of  the  tolls,  would  at  3% 
interest  pay  the  entire  bond  issue  in 
eighty-three  years,  and  leave  the  na- 
tion possessed  of  a  magnificent  prop- 
erty, free  from  incumbrance  for  all 
time. 

Millions  of  the  farmers'  money  have 
been  poured  out  like  water  for  the 
doubtful  advantages  of  "expansion" 
and  increased  militarism,  masking 
under  the  guise  of  "humanity."  These 
millions  are  practically  lost  to  the 
country,  and  will  be  made  the  plea  for 
a  continuous  demand  on  taxpayers; 
while  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  is  of 
such  intangible  stuff  as  "prestige" 
and  "glory."  Possibly  the  harvest  is 
dear  at  the  price  ! 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  not  only  be  a  true  glory 
to  the  nation,  not  only  would  increase 
its  prestige,  not  only  would  truly  serve 
humanity,  in  abridging  distance  and 
advancing  commerce  and  civilization, 
but  would,  in  a  hundred  ways,  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
producers,  merchants  and  mariners, 
instead  of  draining  them  of  millions. 

But  militarism,  dominant  already  at 
Washington,  reaps  no  laurels  from  such 
a  victory  of  peace,  and  transportation 
corporation  lobbyists  hold  the  fort  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  So  instead  of  a 
canal  we  get.  a  commission  !  One  is 
tempted  to  groan,  with  the  waiting 
souls,  "  How  long,  oh  Lord,  how 
long  ?"  Edward  Berwick. 


Children's  Society  of  California.  This 
non-sectarian  institution,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Los  Angeles,  shelters  orphans 
and  finds  good  homes  for  youngsters. 
Oranges  which  are  gathered  for  the 
Home  are  shipped  to  this  city,  where 
they  are  sold.  Coroner  Zucca,  for 
Richard  Croker,  paid  $32  for  a  box  and 
he  also  bought  another  box  for  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  for  $18.  The  highest  price 
paid  for  a  single  box  was  $47.  The 
consignment  of  oranges  was  packed, 
freighted,  advertised,  auctioned  and 
carted  free  of  cost.  A  carload  of  the 
choicest  oranges  picked  for  general 
sale,  upon  which  all  expenses  have 
been  paid,  brings  about  $1200. 

Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds..  Chicago. 


Schilling  &  Sons  have  just  shipped  two 
Golden  Gate  gasoline  engines,  one  10  H.  P. 
and  12  H.  P.,  with  centrifugal  pumps,  to 
Watsonville,  for  irrigating  purposes.  This 
firm  has  put  in  several  gasoline  engine  irrigat- 
ing plants  recently. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

•♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


California  Oranges  Sold  at  Auc- 
tion for  Charity. 


New  York,  March  1. — A  carload  of 
California  oranges  sold  at  auction  for 
charity  to-day  brought  $2000.  The 
owners  of  nearly  all  the  large  orange 
groves  in  southern  California  set  aside 
certain  trees,  the  fruit  from  which  is 
yearly  dedicated    to    the  Homeless 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo  ,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


E.  J.  B0WEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81B-817  Sansone  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JJ01-2O3  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Olives!  ^  Olives! 

OLIVE   TREES   FOR   SALE  AT 

UNION   :  NURSERY. 

SACRAHENTO,  CAL. 


FRANK  KUNZ,  Prop. 


2129-luth  Street. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  Hale  at  !$2.00  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

J      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  | 

♦  FRESNO,    CALIHORINIfl,  + 

J  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  J 

|  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦ 
♦ 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 


A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 


t  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  f 


♦  WE   OFFER   MANY   NEW   AND   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 

♦  SEND   FOR   PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

♦  GEO.  C  ROEDIING,  -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   T-HIS  SEASON 

J  J  if  t^?>       qj0t  ^fi 

V**  ^        J»  f% 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42,  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


Popular  .  Jopular^^L 
Goods  ®te£.  Prices is^§p& 


The  Market  Gardener's  Profit  ^mt^*£%$£. 

bles.  That  means  the  use  of  perfect  garden  implements.  A  drill  that  will  plant  any 
seed.  Opening,  dropping,  covering  and  l  ulling  at  one  operation.  Cultivators  with  a  variety 
of  Uttacnmen  la  for  every  purpose ;  to  kill  all  weeds  and  grass  and  break  up  the  top  crust  without  pruning 
theroots.  We  have  in  the  Mutthcwt*  New  Universal  Seeders  and  Cultivators  combined 
or  separate  tools  that  will  do  all  these  things  perfectly.  Our  Home  Hoe  with  I  beam  frame  and 
Bpnfig  Steel  standards  can't  be  beat.  Hook  describing  a  score  of  st  s  Its  mailed  free. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL    KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon   and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR      SMLE      BV  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Growers- Impor,er:  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 


and  Dealers  in  . 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


 (ESTABLISHED  IN  1803.)  

I        GRASS,    CLOVKK,    VEUETABIE, ,  TREE  AND 
i  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

I  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREFS  AND  PLANTS 
J  OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

'HOS.  mEHERIN,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co.,  106  Battery  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  2059. 


WE  NO  LONGER  SUPPLY 

SEEDS  TO  dealers- 

PURCHASE  FROM  US  DIRECT. 

Everything  F™e  Garden 

"Everything  for  the  Garden  "  is  the  title 
of  our  Catalogue  for  1899,  and  it  really  is 
a  !90=page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,wesho\v,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata- 
logue the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad- 
vertisement was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,frcc  of  charge, our  famous 
5.0-cenf"  Empire  State  "  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  'Tomato,  in  a  red  envclcipe, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be, 
accepted  as  a  2S-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward.  


PtTERHENDERSOHiCo 

Corti-MdtSt.MewYoBK 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSV1LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

All  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

-V  TREES. 


Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


RACIFIC  INURSERY.  ™=1MJL 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old— 

Varieties:  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstel  11. 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberjr,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

11)  OO  Che  tries,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelllng,  Knights 
Ear  y  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

lOOO  Apricots,  3  and  3  years  old  — 
Roval.  Early  Monlgammat.  Heni9kirke. 

lOOO  Plums  and  Primes,  %  years  old- 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune,  French  prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
000  Pears,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Winter    Nellis,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange). 
)  eurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  F.  LTJDEMANN. 


FERRYS 


Address 


LINCOLN  jt  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

^  PLUM  TREES, 

Wlckson,  Red  June,Willard,  Burbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plant/.,  etc.   Grant.  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcast le, Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  AGENTS, 


330  Market  St.,  8.  P. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


310  Market  Street, 

S£VIN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES, 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.  ppm?wg  water  by  compressed  A1R- 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

_      1SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL„   U.   S.  A. 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


The  RISDOX  baa  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  oat 
Of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  parking,  pistons, 
roJs,  cups,  buckets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Kuns  euually  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compress€>r  can  pump  any  number  of  we. Is.  The 
KISUON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz.: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries.  Brewerif  i,  Taper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


AMERICAN 


ALL 

STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE 


Made  of  large,  strong  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
Amply  provides  for  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion.   Only  Best  Bessemer  steel  wires 
used,  always  of  uniform  quality. 
Never  goes  wrong  no  matter 
how  great  a  strain 
is  put  on  it.  Does ! 
not  mulilate,  but 
does  efficiently  turn 
cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  pigs. 

EVERY  ROD  OF  AMERICAN  FENCE  GUARANTEED 

by  the  manufacturers. 

Call  and  see  it.    Can  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money  and  fence 
your  fields  so  they  will  stay  fenced. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON.  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-eo01J  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  AGENT 

_  J  c  -i « r .-  >  MnHav    1  in  article  from  an  agent 

«••»«*  mmmwwr  mvmtjfm  0r  dealer  you  must  pay  bim  a  liberal  com- 
mission in  addition  to  the  actual  valued  I  lie  article.  I"  maty  cases 
this  places  an  article  hi       .1  your  reach 

WE  HA  VE  HO  AGENTS 

Imt  sell  >  ■  ii  vehicle  »n  I  harnrssd  r.-i  f  from 
our  f-mtory  a  t  w  hole  sale  prices. 


N«.  Fanry  Body  Top  Biie<ry;  is  complete 

With  side  lamps,  frnders,  side  curl .nr-9,  stftrm  apron 
and  shafts.  I'rhe  |10,  aagood  as  deal,  ra&t  1 1  EorUO. 

Write  at  oace  for  Illustrated  Catalogue— FREE. 


We  arethelarpest  manufacturers  of  carriages 

and  harness  in  the  »  « nMHnj  t<>  the  consu- 
mer exclucivtly.  We  make  170  st;  lea  of  ve- 
hicles, Hurray B,  aslowas|r»0,  and  6.">  styles  of 
bjirneflB.  ftcawraiber  that  we  ship  our  (roods 
anywhere  forexamlnatiou  and  gruarantt-e  safe  delivery. 

Elkhart  Carriage  £  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

IT.  2?.  Pratt,  .Secy.  Elkhart,  Indiana* 


Since  1>7'>  Iron  Age  implemenU  have  been 
steailily  perfected— working  out  mechanical 
ulcus  that  Have  lifted  many  burdens  iroin  over- 
worked farmers.  A  step  iu  advance 
is  ready  — the  new  No.  7  Iron  An» 
ll-rse  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  Baa 
a  new  lever  expand,  r 
which  gives  perfect 
'J  *y  at  whal- 
er point  the 


Iron 

Age 
Ideas 


Send  f<ir  the  Iron 
A«e   Hook  for  KM 

\\*ni  free}  ami  read 
the  full  description  of 
tho  No.  7  dorw  Hoe. 
Combines  all  the  pood 
features  of  left  M  x- 
pandi  r  and  old-tdvlo 
clamp  expander. 
Bladuts  quickly  and 
finely  adjusted.  Seud  , 
your  name  on  c.  postal.  , 

1 1    •  •  p  >i:;(S 

conveniently  located.  1 
IUT...U'.  HI'li.  HI., 

Baxltl&tirwlodh,  R.  J. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREnONT  STREET,  S KN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  mating  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  AH  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  AwnhalTnm. 

BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3>4  ypars  "vaccinated"  iheir  cattle  with  PASTEUK  VACCINE 
and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg. 


PASTEUR   VACCINE    CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

MEDICAL   si'lTLY  CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 
N.  B. — Ea  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark.    Beware  of 


ACM  B 

-Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark. 
Imitations. 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  1 


Apr 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  18,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Irrigation  in  Wyoming. 


Irrigation  is  a  pleasant  subject  this  year:  the  long- 
ings of  mankind  domiciled  in  this  portion  of  the  vine- 
yard naturally  turn  to  lakes,  reservoirs  and  streams, 


Lake  on  Clear  Creek, 


view  that  here  is  straightforward,  simple  and  busi- 
like  promotion  of  irrigation,  and  in  that  way  the  re- 
port can  claim  distinction  over  all  the  official  reports 
of  its  character  which  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  idea 
of  the  exactness  of  the  report  as  a  record  of  business 
done  in  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer  can  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  2009  permits  to  appro- 
priate water  recorded,  each  with  the  name  of  the 
appropriator,  the  stream  or  other  source,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  ditch,  the  cost  and  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  irrigated.  There  are  also  records  of  sev- 
eral hundred  applications  to  enlarge  earlier  appro- 
priations. These  facts  show  that  the  use  of  water  in 
Wyoming  is  proceeding  rapidly  and  that  it  is  pro- 
ceeding under  State  regulation  which  befits  the  in- 
terest of  small  irrigators  as  well  as  large,  as  the  rec- 
ords show  permits  issued  to  very  large  numbers  of 
men  with  comparatively  small  holdings  of  land. 
But  though  we  have  emphasized  these  practical.in- 


to  the  honor  of  Californians.  Mr.  Mead  is  also  at 
present  leading  in  irrigation  inquiry  prosecuted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and 
in  that  line  has  California  clearly  in  his  eye  and  pro- 
poses to  make  the  teachings  of  our  local  experience  of 
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and  desire  burns  more 
strongly  for  water  sup- 
plies which  shall  ensure 
independence  of  fickle 
seasons.  As  we  have 
frequently  remarked 
before,  the  residuary 
gain  from  the  experi- 
ence of  these  dry  years 
will  be  vastly  increased 
irrigation  facilities  to 
employ  small  sources 
of  water  supply  and 
sharply  quickened  in- 
terest in  great  enter- 
prises which  shall  hus- 
band vast  water  wastes 
and  render  them  useful 
over  broad  areas  which 
are  now  frequently  bar- 
ren for  lack  of  moisture. 
It  is  this  last  reflection 
which  attracts  our  at- 
tention to  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Wyoming  and 
makes  progress  there 
directly  pertinent  to 
progress  in  California. 

We  have  just  received 
from  Hon.  Elwood 
Mead,  State  Engineer 


value  to  the  irrigation 
interest  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Mead's  report  is 
beautifully  illustrated 
and  we  shall  reproduce 
a  number  of  his  plates 
for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  our 
readers.  The  main 
plate  on  this  page  is  a 
most  striking  compos- 
ite, eloquent  of  the 
magic  work  of  the  ir- 
rigator in  Wyoming. 
The  dreary  waste  with 
the  bleaching  bones  of 
perished  stock;  the  pic- 
turesque antelope  and 
the  other  signs  of  the 
unpeopled  plains,  are 
all  in  sharp  contrast 
with  reclamation 
achieved  by  the  art  of 
the  irrigator;  the  small 
reservoir  and  its  ser- 
vices to  civilization; 
the  prosperous  town, 
the  fruitful  country, 
and  the  pleasant  rural 
scene  in  all  its  appoint- 


ive on  Ten  Sleep  Creek. 

of  Wyoming,  a  copy  of  his  Fourth  Biennial  Report, 
covering  the  years  1897-8.  It  is  a  very  business-like 
document,  not  dealing  with  abstruse  engineering 
propositions  which  are  so  precious  to  the  heart  of 
the  official  engineer,  but  resolutely  refraining  from 
these  it  presents  records  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  in  the  extension  of  irrigation  in  that  State.  Of 
course  tr  ^se  details  of  local  transactions  under  the 
local  laws  and  regulations  restrict  the  general  inter- 
est in  the  publication  except  from  the  one  point  of 


IRRIGATION    SCENES   IN  WYOMING. 

dications  of  irrigation  progress  in  Wyoming,  there 
are  of  course  other  matters  of  more  general  interest 
and  related  to  irrigation  policy  everywhere.  Wyo- 
ming is  in  the  van  of  the  movement  for  reservoir 
construction  by  the  United  States.  Surveys  have 
been  fully  made  and  reports  showing  the  facts  about 
construction  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government.  This  affords  a  place,  then,  to  begin 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  great  waste  region  of  the 
West,  and  this  is  a  vantage  which  is  being  strongly 
urged  by  those  who  support  the  contention  that  the 
general  Government  should  do  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  interior  as  well  as  for  the  harbors 
and  navigable  watercourses.  This  matter  has  been 
more  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
during  the  present  winter  than  ever  before  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell  and  others  repre- 
senting the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  and  if  it 
wins  its  way  ere  long  it  will  mean  the  extension  of 
the  same  policy  to  the  whole  arid  and  semi-arid  re- 
gion of  the  country.  This  general  proposition  is  also 
receiving  the  most  earnest  promotion  of  Mr.  Elwood 
Mead  of  Wyoming  and  his  work  should  commend  him 


i  Kearney  Lake. 

ments.  How  significant,  too,  is  the  central  aggre- 
gation of  alfalfa— the  sheet  anchor  of  success  by  irri- 
gation. 

The  other  plates  show  a  number  of  the  sites  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming  available  for  reservoirs, 
of  which  the  report  shows  a  large  number, 
with  maps  and  details  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  practical  developer  of  irrigation  facilities. 
At  another  time  we  shall  dip  deeper  into  Mr. 
Mead's  excellent  report. 
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The  Week. 


A  storm  of  much  force  and  spread  comes  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  retrieve  crops  and  spirits.  As 
we  write  on  Wednesday  the  wind  is  still  strong  and 
in  the  right  quarter  and  the  rain  flag  is  afloat  above 
the  boudoir  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  We  lay  aside 
this  week  the  crop  report  which,  antedating  this 
storm,  is  largely  made  up  of  yearnings  and  repining, 
and  give  the  space  to  the  telegraph  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  storm.  Fortunately  the  rain  comes 
in  time  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  and  to  ensure  a 
year  of  fair  production  if  followed  by  generous  down- 
pours continued  a  little  later  in  the  season  than 
usual.  There  have  been  years  in  which  crops  have 
been  made  from  this  date  onward  and  consequently 
there  is  much  confidencs  and  rejoicing  in  the  popular 
comments  upon  the  event. 


The  rain  loosens  the  pinch  which  values  were  en- 
tering, and  though  spot  prices  are  unchanged 
futures  are  unsettled.  Wheat  and  barley  are  about 
the  same ;  oats  and  corn  are  doing  a  little  better. 
Millstuffs  are  firm  and  in  light  supply.  Hay  is 
higher  for  the  moment,  with  the  effect  of  the  rain 
still  to  hear  from.  Beef  is  firm  aad  unchanged  ; 
mutton  is  lower  and  weakened  a  little  by  reports  of 
large  lambing  percentage.  Hogs  are  easier.  They 
are  arriving  from  the  East  both  alive  and  in  refrig- 
erators, and  local  receipts  are  also  large,  but  liable 
to  decrease  with  the  rain.  All  fowls  are  scarce  and 
high  and  the  trade  is  running  largely  on  Eastern 
birds.  Eggs  are  firmer,  as  the  storm  checks  re- 
ceipts temporarily.  Butter  is  lower  and  cheese  still 
scarce  and  high.  Prunes  are  advanced  lc  to  $c  per 
pound  ;  supplies  are  shrinking  to  the  extent  of  150 
cars  shipped  during  the  last  fortnight.  Potatoes 
have  advanced  to  high  figures,  but  onions  take  the 
opposite  course.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  pretty 
well  captured  on  contract  for  Eastern  shipment. 
Honey  advances  owing  to  poor  outlook  for  a  crop. 
Beans  are  strong.  Spring  clip  is  coming  in  and  the 
talk  is  a  little  better.  A  couple  of  cars  of  California 
walnuts  coming  back  from  Chicago  for  local  use  is  an 
interesting  movement.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  scant 
here  now. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  had  an  interesting 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  at  which  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman 
submitted  his  regular  annual  report  of  the  fruit  ship- 
ments for  1898.  We  shall  obtain  this  standard  state- 
ment for  our  readers  as  soon  as  possible. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis. 


It  will  be  a  matter  of  gratulation  with  the  dairy 
public  that  the  rational  side  of  the  bovine  tuberculo- 
sis question  has  just  received  most  significaLt  sup- 
port. We  are  unable  to  present  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural  the  full  details  of  the  matter  because  the 
information  reaches  us  so  late  in  the  week,  but  we 
do  not  desire  to  lose  a  moment  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  leading  facts  of  which 
they  will  be  content  to  receive  the  minutiae  later. 
It  strikes  us  that  the  testimony  now  available  will 
place  a  quietus  upon  the  sensational  features  of  the 
tuberculosis  question  and  down  the  specter  which 
overzealous  health  officers  have  conjured  up  to 
frighten  the  dairyman.  We  say  overzealous,  because 
we  believe  the  authorities  and  many  of  their  agents, 
perhaps,  have  been  actuated  by  honest  motives  in 
the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  but  their  zeal 
without  knowledge  has  driven  the  dairymen  nearly 
to  distraction  in  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have 
been  placed — either  to  appear  as  a  menace  to  the 
public  health  or  to  lose  their  own  livelihood  and 
property. 

The  matter  which  we  believe  will  go  far  to  advance 
rational  views  and  regulations  is  contained  in  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  present  condition  of  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  in  Europe,  which  we  receive  from 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Con- 
necticut. Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  of  that  station,  the 
distinguished  agri-bacteriologist,  who  has  done  such 
valuable  work  in  the  demonstration  of  the  ferments 
of  milk,  recently  completed  a  year  in  England  and 
the  continental  countries,  during  which  he  has  been 
largely  occupied  with  an  investigation  into  the  occur- 
rence of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  the  means  employed 
to  reduce  its  ravages.  He  states  clearly  that  the 
evil  is  a  great  one  ;  that  the  dairyman  should  not 
close  his  eyes  to  it  nor  attempt  to  convince  himself 
or  others  that  it  is  a  sensational  affair,  which  will  be 
presently  lost  sight  of.  He  speaks  in  all  candor  and 
seriousness  of  the  evil  there  really  is — a  growing 
evil,  too,  in  Europe,  and  one  which  has  been  looked 
upon  as  menacing  the  very  existence  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  northern  continental  countries,  and  he 
urges  most  strenuously  that  the  evil  must  be  met  and 
systematic  work  undertaken  to  reduce  the  evil  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  much  less  prevalent  than  in 
Europe.  This  should  be  done  forthwith  and  no  time 
lost  during  which  interval  the  disease  will  spread 
apace.  All  intelligent  dairymen  will  accord  with 
this  view.  They  do  not  wish  to  have  consumptive 
stock.  They  earnestly  desire  to  stamp  out  the  dis- 
ease. The  trouble  has  been  hitherto  that  measures 
proposed  have  been  radical,  unreasonable  and  de- 
structive to  enterprise  beyond  any  occasion  which 
they  could  recognize. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Conn  brings  comfort  to  all  such 
well  disposed  dairymen,  and  his  carefully  drawn  con- 
clusions will  be  briefly  stated,  for  present  use,  as  fol- 
lows : 

((f) — The  danger  of  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
from  animals  to  man  is  comparatively  small.  While 
tuberculosis  among  cattle  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  recent  years,  tuberculosis  in  man  has  been  de- 
clining. Bovine  tuberculosis  has  apparently  in- 
creased many  fold  in  the  last  fifty  years,  while  human 
tuberculosis  has  diminished  nearly  50  per  cent. 
While  such  statistics  do  not  show  that  the  disease  is 
not  transmissible  from  animals  to  man,  they  do 
clearly  indicate  that  the  tuberculous  flesh  and  meat 
cannot  be  regarded  as  very  important  sources  of  the 
disease  in  mankind. 

(6) — The  tuberculin  test  has  been  determined  to  be 
extremely  accurate.  It  will  show  cases  not  other- 
wise discoverable  and  it  does  no  injury  to  animals, 
neither  producing  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis  nor 
stimulating  an  incipient  case,  nor  having  any  effect 
upon  the  milk-producing  properties  of  the  cow. 

(c)— Nothing  has  been  taught  more  conclusively  as 
the  result  of  the  last  five  years'  study  than  that 
there  is  no  necessity,  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health,  nor  of  the  health  of  the  herd,  that  every  ani- 
mal reacting  to  tuberculin  should  be  slaughtered. 
Many  of  these  animals  have  the  disease  in  such  an 
incipient  stage  that  recovery  may  take  place.  Many 
of  the  animals  which  have  been  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  tuberculous  are  still  capable  of  many  years  ac- 
tive, useful  service  in  the  dairy,  and  the  slaughtering 
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of  all  animals  reacting  from  the  disease  is  extremely 
wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

These  three  points  are  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance from  a  dairy  point  of  view,  and  the  recognition 
of  them  which  must  come  will  restore  the  dairyman 
to  proper  relations  to  the  community  and  point  a 
way  to  a  practical  reduction  of  the  disease  in  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  country.  How  this  can  be  done, 
how,  in  fact,  it  is  being  successfully  done,  as  demon- 
strated by  indisputable  evidence,  we  must  consider 
at  another  time.  Let  these  points  be  considered 
well.  Let  all  those  interested  in  the  dairy  industry 
master  them  for  their  own  guidance  and  take  some 
pains  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  to 
the  end  that  present  misapprehension  may  be  re- 
moved by  full  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Two  distinguished  horticulturists  are  doing  Cali- 
fornia in  company.  They  are  Mr.  Peter  Barr  of 
London,  Victorian  Medalist  in  Horticulture,  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Dreer,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  seedsman. 
Mr.  Barr  is  one  of  England's  eminent  horticulturists, 
but  is  probably  best  known  for  his  labors  in  collect- 
ing and  popularizing  the  daffodils,  to  which  work  he 
has  devoted  considerable  time;  and  though  at  an  age 
when  most  men  would  begin  to  seek  rest  and  repose 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  attendant  upon  an 
active  commercial  life,  this  sturdy  Scot  hands  over 
the  business  to  his  sons  and  starts  on  a  two  years' 
cruise  around  the  world.  Mr.  Barr  will  be  seventy- 
three  years  of  age  next  month  and  his  undertaking 
should  show  our  old  boys  that  they  need  not  sit  in 
the  chimney  corner,  but  should  go  forth  with  lots  of 
life  ahead  of  them  as  Mr.  Barr  has  done.  Mr.  Dreer 
is  a  frequent  visitor  to  California,  in  fact  almost  a 
resident,  with  his  family  located  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Mr.  Barr  is  moving  around  quite  fast  in  this  State, 
as  he  has  to  be  in  Japan  by  the  middle  of  April,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  bloom  of  the  iris  and  other 
growths. 

It  seems  that  the  dips  proposed  for  freeing  cattle 
from  ticks  and  the  possibility  of  communicating 
Texas  fever  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  That 
is,  experience  has  shown  that  the  dips  do  not  reach 
such  a  high  percentage  of  success  that  quarantine 
lines  can  be  removed.  This  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment in  California,  for  it  prevents  the  movement  of 
cattle  out  of  the  State  except  during  November  and 
December.  During  the  present  drouth  this  is  es- 
pecially unfortunate,  for  the  cattle  are  not  fit  for 
slaughtering  and  need  to  be  taken  to  pasturage  re- 
gious  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere.  About  six  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  meeting  in  this  city  of  the  large 
owners  of  cattle  of  this  State  to  induce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  official  dipping  stations  where  cat- 
tle might  be  properly  washed  and  qualified  to  pass 
into  territory  beyond  the  quarantine  district.  With 
no  wash  effective  there  is  no  present  need  for  public 
dips.  It  seems  that  further  experiment  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  some  dipping  material. 

It  is  funny  what  kind  of  material  the  public  is  con- 
tinually proposing  to  make  successful  farmers  of. 
We  have  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject  be- 
fore. Just  as  soon  as  a  man  fails  as  an  all-around 
hobo  or  city  bum  he  is  seized  upon  by  some  organ- 
ized lot  of  well-disposed  people  and  tagged  off  for  a 
farmer.  The  popular  conception  of  the  matter  is 
that  failure  in  everything  else  in  the  world  consti- 
tutes fitness  for  farming.  The  latest  proposition 
seems  to  be  to  buy  and  equip  700  acres  of  land  about 
five  miles  from  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum  and 
work  it  for  profit  in  garden  truck  with  about  100  of 
the  poor  wards  of  the  State  who  are  weak  in  their 
upper  stories.  This  is  the  sharpest  reflection  yet 
made  upon  the  kind  of  qualifications  needed  for  agri- 
cultural success.  It  should  be  watched.  Perhaps 
the  next  proposition  will  be  to  move  the  Coljege  of 
Agriculture  to  Stockton  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  raw  material  to  make  farmers  of. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  just  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $34,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy 
school  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan — 
$25,000  for  dairy  building,  $6000  for  dairy  apparatus 
and  $3000  for  dairy  herd.  Plans  for  the  building  are 
already  drawn,  and  work  on  its  erection  will  begin 
April  1st.  They  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  use  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  will  open  a  fully  equipped  dairy 
school  January  2, 1900,  with  courses  in  creamery  but- 
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ter  making,  cheese  making  aad  private  dairying. 
An  appropriation  of  $2000  was  made  for  farmers'  in- 
stitutes— the  first  appropriation  made  for  this  work 
in  Kansas.  The  total  appropriation  made  for  the 
college  amounted  to  $110,000.  Kansas  evidently  be- 
lieves in  progressive  agriculture  and  a  means  for  its 
promotion. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  few  apricot  trees  on 
which  the  bark  looks  as  though  it  had  been  oiled, 
especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and  there  is 
gum  oozing  out.  Please  inform  me  what  is  the 
cause,  and  if  it  will  injure  the  trees,  also  if  there  is 
any  remedy  for  it  and  what  to  use. — W.  C.  Allen, 
Encinal,  Cal. 

This  is  a  case  of  sunburn  and  borers.  Read  what 
was  said  last  week  on  the  same  subject.  If  the  trees 
are  large  you  can  pare  off  the  dead  bark  and  paint 
the  dead  wood  to  prevent  it  from  checking  and  then 
whitewash  the  whole  surface,  both  dead  part  and 
living.  If  the  injury  is  not  too  wide,  new  bark  will 
grow  from  the  sides  over  the  wound  and  restore  the 
tree.  If  the  trees  are  very  young,  and  the  bark  is 
burnt  half  way  around,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  replant 
with  new  trees  and  then  don't  let  the  sun  burn  them. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  (a  resident  in 
the  hot,  low,  irrigated  district  called  Kern  Island, 
south  of  Bakersfield)  the  right  month  to  plant  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  as  a  field  crop  for  hogs  to  har- 
vest ?  Could  it  be  put  in  in  May  after  a  crop  of  bar- 
ley hay  has  been  taken  off  ?  Is  it  any  use  to  try  to 
grow  it  without  irrigation  ?  At  present  surface 
water  is  about  4  feet  from  the  surface,  more  often  it 
is  about  6  feet  down.  I  should  like  to  know,  too, 
how  much  to  plant  to  the  acre. — Hayseed,  Bakers- 
field. 

The  planting  will  have  to  be  done  while  the  arti- 
choke tubers  are  inactive.  Only  cold  storage  will 
keep  them  dormant  so  late  as  May  in  this  climate, 
and  then  planting  so  late  without  irrigation  would 
place  the  plant  at  great  disadvantage  in  establishing 
itself.  The  plant  will  thrive  without  irrigation  in 
fairly  retentive  soil  which  has  good  winter  soaking. 
It  would  not  be  well  at  first  to  plant  an  acre;  better 
try  a  small  piece,  see  how  you  like  the  plant  and 
thus  get  plenty  of  tubers  for  extension  later  if 
thought  best.  So  far  as  we  know,  only  tubers  are 
used  for  reproduction.  If  any  one  has  worked  from 
the  seed  we  would  like  to  know  it. 


Bluestoning  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — What  strength  should  the  solu- 
tion be  for  bluestoning  wheat?  Is  an  iron  kettle  a 
suitable  vessel  in  which  to  dissolve  it  ?  Are  there 
any  benefits  other  than  preventing  smut  derived 
from  bluestoning  ?  Is  it  considered  safe  practice  to 
bluestone  only  every  second  year,  that  is,  to  blue- 
stone  only  that  from  which  the  ensuing  year's  seed  is 
to  be  taken. — M.  Pruyn,  Santa  Ynez. 

Use  a  wooden  vessel,  for  iron  will  cause  a  deposit 
of  metallic  copper  and  destroy  your  compound.  Put 
in  an  excess  of  bluestone  and  let  the  cold  water  dis- 
solve all  that  it  will.  As  your  water  is  used  up  in 
dipping  put  in  more  and  stir  the  bluestone  well.  This 
will  keep  your  solution  of  nearly  uniform  strength. 
Some  dip  all  seed  before  sowing.  The  bluestone  is 
chiefly  for  preventing  smut  by  killing  spores  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  grain.  It  probably  serves  no 
other  considerable  purpose.  If  you  get  a  clean  field 
you  may  let  it  go  for  a  year.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  bluestone  but  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  is  that  it  pays. 


Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  a  piece  of  land  in 
alfalfa.  How  much  water  is  generally  used  in  a  sin- 
gle irrigation  ?  Is  4  inches  at  a  time  sufficient  ? — 
Reader,  Lompoc. 

Yes,  that  is  plenty  on  average  soils — probably 
more  than  you  will  need,  in  fact,  so  near  the  coast, 
where  you  have  only  moderate  heat.  All  amounts 
are  used,  from  1  to  2  inches  on  retentive  soils  up  to  a 
solid  foot  on  coarse,  leachy  sediment  where  water  is 
to  be  had  cheaply.  You  will  have  to  experiment  a 
little  and  watch  for  results  on  your  soil  and  in  your 
location. 

Orange  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  better  to  sow  orange  pips 
now  or  wait  until  ground  is  warm  ?    About  how 


deep  ?  I  find  difficulty  in  getting  seed  separated 
from  rotten  pulp;  some  will  swim  and  some  sink. 
About  how  many  barrels  of  oranges  so  as  to  get  50,- 
000  seedlings  ?— J.  P.  Power,  Rocklin. 

Nothing  is  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  sowing 
orange  seed  too  early.  The  ground  must  be  warm. 
This  and  next  month  are  usually  satisfactory,  but 
the  condition  of  the  ground  is  more  important  than 
the  date.  Good  plump  seed  should  be  used  and  if 
you  use  those  which  sink  and  reject  those  which 
swim  you  won't  miss  it  much.  How  many  barrels 
needed  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  seeds  aver- 
age in  the  fruit  you  use.  If  you  get  small,  seedy 
seedling  oranges  you  may  get  10,000  seeds  to  the 
barrel.  If  you  use  rotten  oranges,  as  they  run  in 
the  market,  largely  small  Navel  culls,  you  would 
hardly  get  that  many  seeds  from  a  carload.  Better 
find  seedling  trees  and  buy  the  crop,  calculating  how 
many  you  want  from  counting  the  seeds  in  a  dozen 
of  the  fruits. 

To  Escape  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — We  will  plant  eighty  acres  to  ap- 
ples this  spring  in  the  mountains  at  some  4000  to 
5000  feet  elevation.  Borers  (according  to  neighbors) 
are  the  only  probable  pest.  Can  you  advise  a  prac- 
tical preventive? — Chase  Nursery  Co.,  Riverside. 

You  can  escape  the  ordinary  flat-headed  borers  in 
your  apple  trees  if  you  diligently  prevent  the  trees 
from  sunburn.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  tree 
protectors,  which  are  made  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
wrapping  the  stems  with  burlaps,  or  by  covering  all 
of  the  exposed  bark  with  a  tenacious  whitewash. 
Mistake  is  often  made  by  postponing  the  protection 
until  the  sun  is  supposed  to  get  hot  later  in  the  sea- 
son, but  the  heat  is  liable  to  come  very  early  and 
protection  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  planting  is 
done.  A  whitewash  which  is  very  satisfactory  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale 
oil  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  then  stirring  in 
whiting  until  the  constituency  of  paint.  It  is  some- 
times injurious  to  use  fresh  lime  on  the  bark  of 
young  trees,  although  perfectly  safe  for  old  bark. 
For  this  reason  the  whiting  is  used  instead  of  ordi- 
nary lime.  Unless  the  trees  make  very  dense  foliage 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  protect  the  main  limbs 
until  they  become  sufficiently  shaded.  We  have 
never  known  a  case  in  which  satisfactory  protection 
from  sunburn  did  not  always  prevent  the  presence 
of  these  borers.  There  are  other  borers  which  at- 
tack live  wood  but  the  common  borer  does  not. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  secure  a  good  stand 
of  second  crop  potatoes  from  the  seed  of  the  first 
crop  ?  My  experience  and  observation  are  that  a 
good  many  seed  burn  and  rot  in  the  ground,  while 
many  of  the  plants  burn  just  as  they  break  through 
the  soil. — C.  M.  Waterman,  Magalia,  Cal. 

There  are  some  difficulties  about  this  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  found  ways  to  overcome  them.  We 
would  be  sure  that  the  first  crop  was  well  matured 
before  digging  what  we  wanted  for  seed.  Let  the 
tops  dry  down  well.  Then  dig  and  let  the  potatoes 
lie  in  a  warm,  shady  place  until  they  begin  to  shrivel 
a  little.  After  such  a  dormant  period  the  growth 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  except  where  there  are 
some  local  troubles,  as  we  have  suggested. 


Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor: — We  live  half  way  between  Santa 
Rosa  and  Guerneville  ;  have  two  acres  of  blue  gum 
trees,  six  and  one  year  old.  From  now  on  shall  have 
all  the  wood  we  need  ;  but  have  another  acre  nearly 
cleared,  and  would  like  advice  about  planting  the 
sugar  gum  or  E  corynocalyx.  The  blue  gum  stands 
the  frost  here  all  ri^ht  after  one  year  old.  Is  the 
sugar  gum  as  hardy  ? — A.  G. ,  Trenton. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  sugar  gum  has  no  special 
claim  for  hardiness,  but  rather  for  rapid  growth, 
beauty  and  drouth  resistance.  We  believe,  however, 
it  is  as  hardy  as  the  blue  gum.  Species  hardier  than 
the  blue  gum  were  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of  Feb. 
18th  by  Mr.  Barber,  who  has  given  long  observation 
to  thesubject  of  the  eucalyptus  in  California. 

Irrigating  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  permit  us  again  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  questions  anent  irrigation.  We  are 
now  ready  to  irrigate  our  orchard,  which  is  located 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  near  Lodi, 
and  we  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  to  begin  first. 
We  have  apricots,  almonds,  peaches  and  prunes. 
Would  you  advise  beginning  with  the  apricots,  or 


would  you  start  in  with  the  almonds  ?  The  almonds 
have  quit  blooming  and  the  fruit  has  set,  and  as  the 
soil  on  which  the  almonds  are  situated  is  of  a  loose, 
sandy  nature  wp  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin 
with  tbem.  K'ndlv  favor  us  with  your  opinion. — 
M  P.  Stein  &  Co.,  Stockton. 

You  are  right.  Begin  with  the  fruits  which  are 
most  advanced  and  with  the  driest  soils.  B  ith  the 
advanced  growth  and  the  drying  of  the  soil  will 
bring  such  trees  first  into  distress  for  water.  Fol- 
low this  order  right  along,  not  only  in  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  amount  or  frequency  during  the  season, 
so  that  each  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  accord- 
ing to  its  needs.  Look  out  later  and  do  not  give 
too  much  to  fruits  you  intend  to  dry,  for  you  will 
perhaps  keep  them  growing  too  late  and  make  them 
too  thin  in  juice  to  dry  quickly  and  well. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  coming  of  a  great  storm  renders  the  usual 
weekly  crop  review  of  the  Weather  Bureau  obsolete 
and  we  substitute  therefor  the  latest  news  about  the 
storm  up  to  our  press  hour.  Oq  Wednesday  after- 
noon Mr.  Willson  issued  the  following  bulletin  : 

"The  storm  noted  yesterday  morning  off  the  Ore- 
gon coast  remained  nearly  stationary.  The  barome- 
ter has  fallen  slightly  over  the  Pacific  slope,  but  the 
eastward  movement  of  the  storm  is  checked  by  an 
area  of  unusually  high  pressure  over  the  Missouri 
valley  and  British  possessions. 

"Rain  or  snow  has  fallen  from  the  Columbia  river 
to  Fresno  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  eastward  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  As  yet  there  has  been  only  a 
trace  of  rain  at  Fresno  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  but 
the  storm  will  extend  throughout  the  entire  State. 
The  rain  has  been  quite  heavy  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  along  the  northwest  coast. 

From  Various  Points. 

Stockton. — At  noon  to-day  ninety -seven  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  has  fallen,  and  it  is  still  raining. 

San  Jose  — An  inch  has  fallen  up  to  noon,  and  it  is 
still  pouring. 

Salinas  — It  began  to  rain  here  this  morning  and 
continued  up  to  noon.  The  rain  extended  to  Soledad. 
The  downfall  was  between  three-quarters  and  one 
inch,  and  s* ill  raining. 

San  Luis  Obispo — At  San  Luis  Obispo  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  has  fallen  up  to  1:15,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  continue  for  hours. 

Santa  Cruz,  March  15 — It  rained  steadily  all 
night  and  is  raining  heavily  this  morning,  with  a 
strong  southeast  wind.  The  prospects  are  that  all 
the  rain  needed  will  fall. 

Watsonville,  March  15  — It  has  been  raining  in 
torrents  since  3  am.  L'ght  showers  began  falling 
yesterday  at  3  p  M  Everyone  is  delighted  over  the 
prospects.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  steady 
downpour  till  night. 

Santa  Barbara,  March  15. — Light  rain  has  been 
falling  since  morning,  with  the  indications  for  a  con- 
tinuance very  strong. 

Visalia,  March  15 — There  are  light  rains  all 
around,  but  not  a  drop  has  fallen  in  Visalia.  To-day 
the  skies  are  clearing.  Grain  is  drying  up  on  the 
plains  and  ranchers  and  business  men  regard  the  sit- 
uation as  serious. 

Vallejo,  March  15. — A  general  rain  commenced 
falling  throughout  Solano  county  early  this  morning. 
The  present  indications  point  to  a  general  down- 
pour. 

Oakland,  March  15. — The  rainstorm  which  began 
early  yesterday  morning  continued  last  night  and 
at  intervals  during  to  clay.  The  sky  is  overcast  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  precipita- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours  longer.  It  is  raining 
throughout  Alameda  county  and,  as  a  consequence, 
farmers  and  vineyardists  are  feeling  in  excellent 
spirits. 

San  Francisco  —The  rainfall  in  this  city  since  1 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  was  99  of  an  inch,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  storm  of  1  27  inches  up  to  that 
time.  Since  then  and  up  to  1  o'clock  this  afternoon 
.93  of  an  inch  has  fallen,  makintr  a  total  for  the  sea- 
son of  13  14  inches,  against  11.85  inches  up  to  this 
time  last  year. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Professional  flan  as  a 
Horticulturist. 


By  Dr.  G.  W.  Westlake  at  the  Ked  lilufl  Farmers'  Institute. 

From  an  experience  of  forty  years  in  public  life  as 
a  school  teacher  and  a  doctor  of  medicine,  I  conclude 
that  it  is  a  longing  desire  of  most  professional  men 
whose  early  years  were  spent  upon  the  farm  to  go 
back  to  the  peaceful,  sunny,  joyous  days  of  rural  life 
and  forget  the  anxieties,  the  struggles,  the  worry, 
the  ingratitude,  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  petty  jealousies  of  a  professional  life. 
They  long  for  a  time  to  come  when  visions  of  dis- 
eased livers  and  spines  and  spleens  and  malevolent 
germs  will  not  haunt  their  dreams  nor  disturb  their 
sleep.  They  forget  in  the  long  years  that  have 
elapsed  the  backaches,  the  blistered  hands  and  the 
stone  bruises  of  their  potato  digging,  corn  hoeing, 
grain  binding  days,  and  remember  only  the  wild 
strawberries,  the  daisies,  the  buttercups  and  the 
lillies  in  the  old  timothy  meadows  of  their  boyhood 
home. 

Horace  Greely,  commencing  life  under  the  most 
discouraging  surroundings,  climed  up  Ambition's 
rounds  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  Fame,  as  an 
editor,  a  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  not 
happy  until  he  bad  bought  a  few  acres  of  swamp 
land  near  New  York  City,  called  it  Chappaqua,  and 
engaged  in  clearing,  ditching  and  writing  long, 
learned  editorials  on  "what  I  know  about  farming." 
Every  head  of  cabbage,  every  bushel  of  potatoes, 
cost  him  fifty  times  as  much  as  he  could  have  bought 
them  for  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  Horace 
Greely  has  been  my  patron  saint  from  boyhood,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  a  Presidential  microbe 
had  not  attacked  him  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
usefulness  he  might  have  lived  to  write  something 
that  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  engaging  in 
horticulture. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  greatest  pulpit  orator 
of  the  age,  in  his  declining  years  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  many  of  his  similies  that  have  made  his 
sermons  immortal  were  drawn  from  his  daily  walks 
among  his  plants  and  flowers.  Mark  Twain  tells  us 
that  one  year  Mr.  Beecher  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  very  profitable  investment  to  buy  hogs 
and  fatten  them  for  the  New  York  market:  hogs  and 
corn  were  cheap  and  pork  was  high;  so  he  bought  a 
hundred  shoats  at  $3  each  and  fed  each  of  them  $9 
worth  of  corn.  When  they  were  fat  and  ready  for 
the  market,  he  sold  them  at  $7  a  head.  One  day 
Mark  met  Beecher  and  asked  him  how  he  came  out 
on  the  hog  deal.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  made  $4  on 
every  hog,  but  I  lost  $5  on  the  corn." 

A  Cha]>ter  of  Experience. — In  1887  I  noticed  a  few 
gray  hairs  in  my  beard,  and  I  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  make  some  provision  for  the  future  that 
would  be  more  congenial  in  old  age  than  practicing 
medicine.  Mr.  Huxley  has  said  that  scientists  and 
professional  men  should  be  strangled  at  sixty,  as 
they  are  no  longer  useful  to  society.  I  consulted 
some  of  our  successful  business  men  and  they  advised 
me  to  invest  in  land  and  engage  in  fruit  culture. 
They  said  the  fruit  crop  never  fails  in  California; 
that  California  will  become  the  orchard  of  the  world 
and  the  world's  markets  will  be  at  our  disposal.  We 
never  dreamed  that  in  ten  years  the  California  or- 
chards would  be  too  big  for  the  world,  and  we  would 
have  to  have  an  annex  on  the  world  to  find  a  market 
for  our  fruits.  I  sat  down  one  night  and  figured  the 
immense  profits  of  a  peach  orchard:  108  trees  to  the 
acre,  300  pounds  of  green  fruit  or  50  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  to  the  tree,  at  8  cents  per  pound,  $464  per 
acre.  I  fairly  reveled  in  wealth  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  over  and  told 
another  professional  dunce  what  a  bonanza  there 
was  in  peach  culture;  I  showed  him  my  figures  and 
he  became  as  enthusiastic  as  1  was;  the  next  day 
we  met  a  sheep  grower  and  we  told  him  about  it, 
and  he  became  enthused  and  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  at  Healdsburg  that  we  would  buy 

his  peach  orchard  on  Deer  creek,  containing  350 
acres  of  bearing  peach  trees,  twelve  years  old,  and 
leased  to  Chinese  companies  for  five  years.  Neither 
of  us  knew  any  more  about  peach  culture  than  a 
Hottentot,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  good  investment, 
for  in  six  years  the  revenue  from  the  orchard  paid 
for  the  land.  I  think  I  have  observed  through  life 
that  the  devil  always  favors  the  amateur  euchre  and 
poker  player  by  giving  him  good  hands  for  a  while; 
but  after  he  has  had  some  experience  and  becomes 
reasonably  proficient,  he  leaves  him  to  his  fate;  and 
his  majesty  seems  to  treat  some  amateur  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  same  way. 

Chinese  Peach  Growing.  —  The  first  year  of  our 
ownership  we  had  a  good  crop  and  sold  the  dried 
fruit  for  19  cents  per  pound,  free  on  board  cars;  our 
Chinese  lessees  were  in  affluent  circumstances  and 
many  of  them  went  back  to  China,  joined  the  manda- 
rins and  became  aristocrats  of  the  empire;  they 
sent  their  poorer  cousins  back  to  take  their  places, 
and  they  are  here  yet.  After  the  first  six  years 
came  the  summer  of  our  discontent  ;  the  trees  were 


growing  old,  the  San  Jose  scale  attacked  them,  the 
Chinamen  had  failed  to  properly  prune  them,  they 
broke  down  from  excess  of  fruit,  prices  became 
lower  and  lower  each  year.  The  Chinamen  pursued 
their  old  methods  of  knocking  the  fruit  off  with  a 
pole — big,  little,  ripe  and  green — onto  the  ground, 
picking  it  up  and  throwing  it  into  tall  China  baskets, 
hauling  it  to  the  cutting  sheds  and  dumping  it  to 
the  ground  again.  They  then  pitted  it  and  threw  it 
into  the  same  tall  baskets  again,  and  carried  it  to  a 
platform  made  of  rough  fencing  boards  and  spread  it 
out  to  dry;  and  when  the  fruit  was  dry  it  looked  like 
a  mixture  of  charred  chips,  burnt  leather  and 
smoked  bam  and  had  a  smell  peculiar  to  China-dried 
peaches.  But  good,  well  cured,  edible  dried  peaches 
became  so  plentiful  four  years  ago,  that  we  had  to 
change  the  Chinese  methods;  we  bought  them  lug 
boxes  to  pick  their  fruit  in,  built  them  sulphur  houses 
to  bleach  it,  trays  to  dry  it  on;  but  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  pursuading  them  to  grade  their  fruit,  to 
quit  picking  it  with  a  pole,  and  stealing  by  the  wagon 
load  and  hauling  it  off  to  another  Chinese  company. 

For  three  years  in  succession  the  frost  has  killed 
the  fruit;  we  have  continued  to  grubstake  the  China- 
men, pay  the  taxes  and  tried  to  look  serene. 

Moral:  If  you  would  preserve  the  Christian  graces, 
avoid  profanity  and  continue  in  fruit  growing,  don't 
lease  your  orchards  to  Chinamen. 

Growing  an  Orchard. — In  1888,  one  year  after  our 
purchase  of  the  Deer  creek  orchards,  I  determined 
to  grow  an  orchard  of  my  own.  Mr.  B.  and  I  owned 
some  land  on  Thomas  creek  that  we  thought  was 
adapted  for  fruit.  Mr.  Flournoy  had  grown  an  or- 
chard a  half  mile  above  us  on  the  creek  and  made  a 
success  of  it. 

He  was  the  oracle  on  fruit  growing  in  Tehama 
county  at  that  time  and  he  kindly  gave  me  his  ex- 
perience and  advice.  I  sent  for  "California  Fruits," 
the  Rural  Press  and  the  Fruit  Grower.  I  sat  up 
nights  reading  articles  on  horticulture. 

About  that  time  there  was  a  craze  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  on  olive  culture.  I  sent  down  to  Flam- 
mant  in  Napa  valley  and  got  his  work  on  olive  cul- 
ture. He  said  his  great  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
father and  his  father  were  all  olive  growers  in  Italy; 
that  there  were  olive  trees  in  Palestine  3000  years 
old,  described  by  the  historian  Pliny,  still  bearing 
fruit  and  enriching  their  owners.  He  said  an  acre 
of  olive  trees  at  six  years  would  pay  expenses,  and 
at  ten  years  the  net  profits,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
would  be  $800  to  $1000,  and  when  they  were  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  old  the  profits  would  be  almost  in- 
calculable; that  olives  would  grow  on  the  rockiest, 
barren  soil  and  fairly  luxuriated  in  Palestine  and 
Assyria  where  it  was  fourteen  months  between 
rains.  I  had  about  twenty  acres  of  cement  land,  so 
hard  that  it  would  be  no  disgrace  for  a  thunderbolt 
to  strike  it  and  not  phase  it,  and,  as  it  was  not  good 
for  anything  else,  I  thought  nature  had  especially 
designated  it  for  olive  culture;  so  I  sent  down  to 
Niles  and  bought  800  olive  trees  at  25  cents  each, 
and  with  a  crowbar  and  pick  we  planted  them.  I 
watched  those  olives  grow  with  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude. I  used  to  drive  out  twenty-four  miles  every 
month  or  two  to  see  them  grow,  and  while  I  was 
driving  along  I  would  think  of  the  most  practical 
routes  around  the  world  and  how  much  money  I 
could  spare  to  the  Government  to  build  the  Nica- 
ragua canal.  But  in  the  fall  they  had  made  such 
slow  growth  and  were  such  sorry,  sickly  looking 
little  things,  that  I  began  to  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  if  they  would  not  benefit  me  in 
this  life,  in  my  reincarnation,  in  the  form  of  some 
predacious  animal  some  thousands  of  years  hence  I 
might  enjoy  them.  You  see  I  had  theosophy  slightly 
mixed  up  with  olive  culture.  Ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  my  golden  dreams  and  I  have  seventy-five  olive 
trees  left  out  of  the  800,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  am  the  first  olive  oil  producer  in  Tehama  county. 

In  1897  I  shipped  ten  sacks  of  olives  way  down  to 
Concord,  Contra  Costa  county  and  had  them  milled. 
They  charged  half  the  oil  for  milling  and  sent  me 
back  ten  gallons  of  olive  oil;  that  oil  only  cost  me 
$116.56  per  gallon. 

A  Planting  Contract. — The  same  spring  I  planted 
the  olives  I  leased  eighty  acres  of  land  (including  the 
olives)  to  two  middle-aged  brothers,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  fruit  culture  had  been  obtained  riding 
a  gang  plow.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  water 
and  very  little  of  the  cultivation  of  trees;  but  they 
were  enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturists  and  did 
the  best  they  knew  how;  they  were  to  plant  the 
eighty  acres  to  trees  of  my  selection,  cultivate  them 
and  care  for  them  for  four  years;  I  was  to  buy  the 
trees,  and  deed  them  eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
for  their  work. 

The  first  year  they  planted  twenty  acres  of  prunes, 
ten  acres  of  apricots  and  ten  acres  of  peaches, 
(dormant  buds)  and  those  peaches  have  remained 
dormant  ever  since.  The  next  year  they  planted 
more  peaches  and  as  many  varieties  of  other  decidu- 
ous trees  as  may  be  found  in  an  experimental  or- 
chard of  an  agricultural  college.  I  still  dreamed 
that  some  time  I  would  go  out  there  to  live  and  sit 
under  my  own  peach  tree  and  eat  my  own  peaches 
and  cream,  and  romp  with  my  grandchildren  and 
listen  to  the  birds  singing  on  the  leafless  boughs  of 
old  age. 

When  they  had  completed  their  contract,  that 


eighty  acres  of  orchard  looked  as  though  a  fire,  a 
cyclone  and  two  or  three  young  tornados  has  passed 
through  it;  but  I  deeded  them  the  eighty  acres  ad- 
jacent and  then  released  that  skeleton  orchard  with 
forty  acres  more  to  a  Chinese  company  for  ten 
years.  By  this  time  I  had  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
experience,  but  my  bank  account  was  in  a  hectic 
state:  but  undaunted,  we  went  to  work  and  re- 
placed the  dead  and  sickly  trees  in  the  eighty  acres 
and  planted  the  new  forty  acres  all  in  peaches. 

Selecting  Peaches. — Before  buying  the  trees  I  con- 
sulted my  friend  Gen.  Chipman,  who  had  as  many 
mountains  of  experience  as  myself,  but  he  very 
modestly  referred  me  to  Mr.  Deitzler  and  Mr.  Coates 
as  to  the  best  varieties  of  drying  peaches,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  Deitzler  and  Mr.  Coates  recom- 
mended the  same  four  varieties,  viz.,  Mary's  Choice, 
Susquehanna,  Lovell  and  Muir.  Well,  I  thought  I 
would  act  as  a  physician  sometimes  does  when  he  is 
not  quite  sure  of  what  ails  his  patient,  he  writes  a 
shotgun  prescription  —  a  prescription  containing 
many  agents,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  them  will 
hit  the  disease  somewhere;  so  I  planted  all  four 
varieties,  with  the  hope  that  if  Mary  and  Susque- 
hannah  would  not  bear,  Mr.  Lovell  or  Mr.  Muir 
would:  and  there,  as  a  friend  of  mine  says,  I  used 
"  judition,"  for  during  the  past  three  years  of  kill- 
ing frosts,  Mary's  Choice,  Susquehanna  and  Lovell 
have  not  borne  100  pounds  of  fruit,  while  the  lovely 
Muirs  have  saved  my  bank  account  from  utter  dissolu- 
tion. 

Deep  Planting. — While  the  Chinamen  were  plant- 
ing those  trees,  one  of  the  former  lessees  came  in, 
in  great  distress  of  mind  and  said  "the  Chinamen 
are  ruining  your  trees — they  are  planting  them  so 
deep  that  they  will  die."  I  said,  well,  you  and  I 
made  a  sorry  failure  of  the  old  orchard — we  will  let 
them  alone.  They  planted  those  trees  from  6  to  8 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and 
we  lost  less  than  4%.  We  have  to-day  forty  acres 
of  as  beautiful,  healthy  trees  as  can  be  found  in  the 
county.  On  porous,  alluvial  soil,  deep  tree  planting 
is  a  success;  but,  unless  I  go  out  there  and  stand 
over  those  celestials  with  a  club  and  see  that  those 
trees  are  properly  pruned  and  the  fruit  thinned  and 
picked  off  with  the  fingers,  instead  of  a  pole,  in 
about  six  years  that  orchard  will  go  to  the  "  demni- 
tion  bow-wows."  Last  fall  we  sold  our  dried  peaches 
to  Mr.  Flemming  of  Tehama,  for  7  cents  a  pound;  it 
weighed  in  the  storeroom  on  the  ranch  from  eighty 
to  ninety  pounds  per  sack,  but  by  the  time  the 
Chinese  hauled  it  to  Corning  it  had  absorbed  so  much 
moisture  from  the  air  that  it  weighed  from  100  to 
110  pounds  to  the  sack  and  Flemming  would  only  pay 
6  cents  for  it.  "  For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain"  a  "  Melican  "  man  isn't  in  it  with  a 
Chinaman. 


The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  issued  a  re- 
port preliminary  to  its  sixth  biennial  which  is  a 
pamphlet  of  much  interest.  The  matter  is  arranged 
to  show  the  important  work  done  by  the  quarantine 
branch  of  the  board  in  the  exclusion  of  dangerous 
insects  and  to  convince  the  reader  that  there  are 
many  grievous  pests  against  which  strict  quarantine 
must  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Secretary  Lelong 
has  also  a  statistical  review  of  the  last  fruit  year, 
descriptions  of  new  fruits,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Craw  gives 
details  of  pests  excluded  and  to  be  excluded  and 
other  features  of  his  special  work.  The  report  can 
be  had  from  the  secretary  at  Sacramento  or  from 
the  members  of  the  board  in  the  several  districts. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Tomato  Growing. 


J.  M.  Hill,  who  proposes  to  start  a  cannery  in 
Downey  the  coming  season,  tells  the  Champion 
that  for  size,  solidity  and  flavor,  the  tomatoes  grown 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Downey  are  as  fine  as  he 
has  ever  seen  grown  anywhere.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  hot  beds  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, or  under  cold  frames  early  in  January,  with 
sash  or  cloth  covers  to  protect  from  frost.  Trans- 
plant in  cold  frames  March  15.  Cheese  cloth  will  do 
for  cover;  should  the  frost  be  unusually  heavy  throw 
on  an  additional  cover  at  night.  The  plants  in  this 
frame  are  set  4x4  inches  each  way.  Make  the  soil 
very  rich  using  as  heavy  soil  as  can  be  had.  Trans- 
plant from  April  15  to  May  1.  The  plants  treated 
this  way  will  be  grown  and  full  of  blossoms.  Before 
taking  them  from  the  bed  to  transplant  to  the  field, 
use  plenty  of  water,  so  that  the  earth  will  adhere  to 
the  roots.  With  a  spade  cut  down  from  4  to  6 
inches  each  way  in  the  rows.  Lift  the  plants  from 
the  bed  with  a  shovel,  four  plants  at  a  time,  with  4 
or  5  inches  of  earth.  If  the  earth  is  sufficiently  wet 
the  plants  will  slip  off  the  shovel  as  you  load  them 
on  the  wagon  to  take  to  the  field  to  transplant. 

Deep,  heavy  soil  will  produce  heavy  crops  of  firm 
fruit.  Light,  sandy  soil  will  produce  ripe  tomatoes 
from  five  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  those  set  out  at 
the  same  time  that  are  small  and  tender.  Any  of 
Livingston's  red  varieties  are  good,  such  as  Beauty 
Favorite,   New  Stone,  Royal  Dwarf.  Henderson's 
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Ponderosa  is  a  very  solid,  large,  purple  tomato  and 
an  immense  yielder,  and  does  not  rot  or  speck.  The 
Royal  Dwarf  can  be  planted  4x4  feet.  This  plant 
grows  with  foliage  on  short  stems  close  to  the  hill, 
shading  the  fruit  and  protecting  if  from  sunburn. 
Large  varieties  should  be  planted  8x8  feet  apart. 
Early  Richmond  will  produce  ripe  fruit  earlier  than 
any  of  the  above  varieties,  but  will  not  be  in  demand 
after  the  others  ripen.  Use  any  kind  of  marker  to 
check  your  field  one  way;  the  other  way  a  large 
single  or  two-horse  plow  will  he  required.  Set  out 
six  rows  at  a  trip  with  the  wagon,  handling  the 
plants  carefully  so  that  the  soil  will  adhere  to  the 
roots.  If  the  soil  is  moist  enough  for  anything  to 
grow  the  plants  will  not  need  watering  when  set  out. 
Tomato  vines  are  voracious  feeders,  sending  roots 
deep  in  every  direction,  using  plant  food  that  many 
other  plants  lose  in  the  soil. 


Growing  Onions. 

I  often  ask  why  it  is  that  there  are  not  more 
onions  raised  in  southern  California,  where  they  are 
so  easily  grown  with  the  proper  care  at  the  right 
time,  especially  if  one  has  a  hen  yard,  so  he  can  go 
to  it  for  litter,  writes  G.  C.  Packard  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  News. 

The  onion  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  kind  of 
soil;  if  you  have  plenty  of  hen  manure,  and  the 
ground  is  kept  loose  both  before  and  after  the  seed 
is  planted. 

It  takes  but  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  no  great 
amount  of  time  to  raise  all  the  onions  that  a  family 
will  want  to  use,  and  have  fresh  at  all  times.  I  sold 
last  season  $8.85  worth  from  one  ounce  of  seed,  and 
we  had  besides  what  we  wanted  to  use  for  a  family 
of  six  persons  from  June  to  February.  The  string 
I  had  at  the  Farmers'  Insitute  was  a  fair  sample  of 
the  crop. 

How  to  do  it  in  a  Dry  Year. — I  was  asked  by  several 
persons  how  I  could  raise  such  onions  in  a  dry  sea- 
son. It  took  but  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  a 
small  amount  of  water.  The  year  before,  I  raised 
some  cabbages  on  a  strip  along  my  blackberries.  In 
the  fall,  after  taking  off  the  cabbages,  I  soaked  the 
gound  well,  a  strip  about  thirty  yards  long  by  ten 
yards  wide,  with  the  berries  in  the  center.  When 
the  soil  was  in  good  order,  I  dug  it  over  the  full 
depth  of  the  spade,  and  worked  it  down  with  the  hoe. 
During  the  winter  I  kept  the  top  loosened.  I  claim 
that  aerating  land  is  as  essential  as  irrigating  it — 
if  we  would  have  a  good  yield  of  any  crop. 

About  the  last  of  January  I  covered  the  ground 
about  1  inch  deep  with  hen  manure,  and  wet  and 
worked  it  again.  After  the  full  moon  in  Febuary 
I  sowed  the  seed.  I  will  say  right  here  I  never  saw  a 
good  crop  of  onions  raised  that  was  sowed  in  the  new 
moon;  don't  pretend  to  say  others  have  not,  but  I 
never  have. 

After  working  the  top  of  the  ground  thoroughly,  I 
sowed  the  seed  in  two  rows,  taking  care  to  keep  a 
bundle  of  small  sticks  at  hand,  which  I  stuck  down 
into  the  ground  at  short  intervals.  I  covered  the 
seed  about  J  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  sprinkled  it  over 
with  fine  litter  from  the  barnyard,  to  keep  the  top 
moist  and  warm.  This  sprinkling  I  did  well,  and 
deem  it  essential. 

As  the  weeds  began  to  show  up  I  hoed  the 
ground  over  between  the  rows  before  the  onions 
came  up,  an  d  from  that  time  on  until  the  onion 
plants  were  the  size  of  a  pencil  I  kept  the  ground 
moist  and  loose.  After  that  I  worked  the  ground 
deep  and  fine,  working  in  at  the  same  time  more 
scrapings  from  hencoop. 

I  pulled  out  all  the  onion  plants  that  were  too 
thick  leaving  a  plant  every  4  inches,  cutting  off 
about  two-thirds  of  the  top  of  the  plants  I  pulled  out 
to  set  out  extra  rows.  These  extra  rows  made  the 
best  onions.  Keeping  the  ground  loose  and  moist 
until  the  onions  began  to  show  signs  of  ripening  off, 
I  gave  the  ground  another  good  soaking  and,  in  hoe- 
ing it  over,  lopped  over  the  tops  of  the  onions,  and  as 
a  result  had  a  very  satisfactory  crop. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Road  Matters  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club  recently 
had  an  interesting  afternoon  with  discussion  of  road 
matters,  having  invited  the  supervisors  to  do  the 
talking.  Messrs.  Ayers,  Greeninger  and  Roll  were 
present. 

Supervisor  Ayres  on  Road  Making. — This  county  has 
about  2000  miles  of  roads  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
about  $45  per  mile  per  year.  By  maintenance  I 
mean  the  cost  of  right-of-way,  grading,  graveling, 
sprinkling,  cost  of  water  and  expense  of  bridges. 
There  are  nearly  400  miles  of  watered  road.  Sixty- 
five  water  wagons  are  in  constant  use  during  the 
season.  Last  year  the  cost  of  water  was,  in  some 
districts,  as  high  as  40  cents  per  1000  gallons.  This 
high  price  was  due  to  the  exceptionally  dry  season. 
Our  people  demand  that  the  roads  be  watered,  no 


matter  what  the  cost  may  be.  This  county  is  un- 
like most  of  the  others  in  the  State.  All  of  our  pub- 
lic roads  are  main  thoroughfares  and  the  people  de- 
mand that  they  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  farmer  had  to  do  all  of 
his  hauling  in  the  fall,  before  the  rains  set  in,  for  the 
reason  that  the  roads  generally  were  impassable  in 
the  winter.  Now  a  large  portion  of  their  products 
are  hauled  in  the  winter  season,  the  condition  of  the 
roads  being  such  as  to  enable  the  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  wine  men  to  store  their  products  at 
home  and  to  transport  them  to  market  at  any  time 
they  may  desire. 

All  of  our  bridges  on  the  principal  roads  are  now 
being  constructed  of  steel  or  masonry,  making  them, 
practically,  everlasting.  My  idea  has  been,  and  is. 
to  construct  and  maintain  our  roads  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  the  present  generation  can  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits from  them.  Future  generations  can  construct 
their  roads  under  the  dictation  of  a  civil  engineer  if 
they  feel  so  disposed.  Our  roads  are  now  practically 
free  from  mud  and  dust,  and  the  people  who  have 
paid  for  them  are  enjoying  their  use. 

The  greatest  trouble  has  been  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  mutilating  our  road  laws.  Owing 
to  the  diversity  of  climate  and  topography  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  State,  the  law  should  be 
flexible,  leaving  the  details  largely  to  the  people  of 
the  several  counties.  We  have  more  miles  of  watered 
road  in  Santa  Clara  county  than  there  is  in  all  of 
the  other  counties  in  the  State,  while  for  the  last 
two  years  our  road  tax  has  been  less  than  that  of 
any  other  county  that  makes  any  pretensions  at  all 
to  good  roads.  The  greatest  need  in  Santa  Clara 
county  is  for  some  way  to  get  through  certain  of  our 
cities  and  towns  on  a  decent  road,  either  in  winter 
or  summer.  City  people  pay  no  county  road  tax, 
yet  many  of  them  take  great  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  county  roads.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  streets  inside  the  limits  of  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  should  be  improved  and  maintained 
in  as  good  condition  as  are  the  county  roads.  As 
they  are  now  they  are  really  a  disgrace  to  the 
county. 

Supervisor  Greeninger  Talks  on  Roads  and  Vehicles. 
— There  is  a  mutuality  between  roads  and  vehicles 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  While  I  am  far  from  deny- 
ing that  vehicles  should  be  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  character  of  the  roads  on  which  they  are  to 
be  used,  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  roads  should  be  constructed  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vehicles  of  such  a  character  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  profitable  to 
those  by  whom  they  are  used.  The  former  is  the 
mission  of  the  wagon-maker;  the  latter  is  the  mis- 
sion of  those  to  whom  is  entrused  the  duty  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  public  highways. 
These  two  industries  have  traveled  hand  in  hand 
through  the  centuries  since  vehicles  have  been  used 
or  roads  constructed.  It  is  error  to  maintain  that 
vehicles  can  be  constructed  that  can  be  used  with 
convenience  and  profit  on  any  kind  of  a  road;  and  it 
is  equally  an  error  to  think  that  a  road  can  be  profit- 
ably constructed  and  kept  in  repair  on  which  all 
kinds  of  vehicles  can  be  used  with  impunity.  When 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  a  com- 
munity demand  a  vehicle  of  certain  character,  there 
will  also  arise  a  demand  for  roads  suitable  for  its 
use. 

Width  of  Tires  a  Local  Question. — One  of  the  ear- 
liest, most  simple,  and  withal  the  most  valuable 
lessons  that  experience  has  taught  in  this  regard  is 
that  difference  in  topography,  soil  and  climate  de- 
mands a  corresponding  difference  in  the  construction 
of  tires.  This  rule  is  fully  recognized  by  manu- 
facturers. In  this  State,  wagons  built  for  use  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  other  sections  where  sand 
predominates  or  the  roads  are  "  boggy,"  are  invari- 
ably fitted  with  tires  of  greater  width  than  those  built 
for  sections  where  the  roads  are  solid.  The  people 
who  use  the  vehicles  demand  this.  There  is  another 
illustration  nearer  at  hand.  You,  gentlemen,  ire 
all  farmers  and  most  of  you  are  orchardists.  You 
know  that  you  are  now  demanding  and  using  much 
wider  tires  on  your  wagons  than  you  formerly  did. 
This  is  because  your  vehicles  are  used  in  the  soft 
ground  of  the  orchards  as  well  as  on  the  public 
roads.  You  do  this  because  it  is  for  your  profit  and 
convenience;  and  the  people  generally  will,  of  their 
own  volition,  regulate  the  width  of  the  tires  of  their 
vehicles  by  the  measure  of  profit  or  convenience 
that  will  accrue  to  them;  and  their  conclusions  will 
be  formed  on  the  lines  of  their  own  practical  experi- 
ence and  not  on  the  theories  of  any  body  of  men 
picked  at  random  and  whose  experience  in  the  use 
of  vehicles  has  been  little  or  none  at  all. 

Laws  on  Tires. — The  diversified  topography  of  this 
State  makes  it  impossible  to  enact  a  general  law  in 
regard  to  the  width  of  wagon  tires  that  will  be 
practicable  in  all  the  counties.  It  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  enact  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the  width 
of  wagon  tires  that  will  be  practicale  in  all  the 
counties.  It  is  no  more  possible  than  to  enact  a 
general  road  law  that  shall  prescribe  an  infljxible 
and  uniform  method  of  constructing  roads  in  all  the 
counties.  The  attempts  to  do  this  have  been  nu- 
merous— and  fruitless;  as  have  also  been  the  at- 
tempts at  wide  tire  legislation.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  methods  of  constructing  public  high- 


ways has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  county. 
So,  also,  with  the  wagon  tire  proposition.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  eighteen 
years  ago,  the  County  Government  Act  has  contained 
a  provision  giving  power  to  Boards  of  Supervisors 
to  regulate  the  width  of  tires  of  vehicles  used  on  the 
public  roads;  and  never  during  that  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  any  county  availed  itself  to  this 
privilege.  If  this  matter  could  be  profitably  regu- 
lated by  law  surely  some  one  of  the  half  hundred 
counties  in  the  State  would  have  made  some  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  But  Boards  of  Supervisors, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  made  up  of  practical  men  and 
not  of  theorists.  They  both  build  roads  and  use 
wagons.  While  many  of  them,  like  myself,  are  in 
favor  of  wider  tires  where  it  is  practicable  to  use 
them,  they  see  that  the  matter  is  regulating  itself 
and  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  the  pro- 
portion of  tire  to  roadway  will  be  as  perfect  as  ex- 
perience can  devise.  But  this  result  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  people  who  use 
vehicles  and  will  not  and  can  not  be  forced  by 
arbitrary  legislation. 

The  Law  of  1897.—  The  wagon  tire  law  of  1897  I 
consider  impracticable  even  were  it  possible  to  legis- 
late profitably  on  the  subject.  The  distribution  of 
sizes  is  entirely  out  of  proportion.  If  enforced  it 
would,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  expense  entailed 
by  reason  of  the  necessary  alterations,  render  many 
vehicles  awkwardly  cumbersome  and  largely  in- 
crease the  draft.  The  absurdity  of  the  arrangement 
can  be  more  readily  realized  if  you  will  imagine  the 
spectacle  that  would  be  presented  by  the  passenger 
and  pleasure  wagons  that  are  used  on  the  streets 
and  roads  of  the  community  if  they  should  be  fitted 
out  with  the  4£-inch  tires  that  the  law  demands. 

Instead  of  preserving  the  roads  the  width  of  tires 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  1897  would  add  an  element 
of  destruction,  in  this  manner  :  Owing  to  the  width 
of  the  tire  and  the  crown  to  the  roads  found  neces- 
sary in  this  county,  only  about  four-fifths  of  the  tire 
would  find  a  bearing.  This  bearing  would  be  on  the  in- 
side edge  of  the  tire  and  the  abrasion  would  cut  the 
road  bed  more  disastrously  than  any  narrow  tire 
now  in  general  use.  In  sandy  soil  where  the  road 
bed  is  flat,  this  effect  would  not  be  obtained;  but  on 
the  roads  of  this  county  it  would  cause  very  serious 
damage.  Besides  this  injury  to  the  roads  the  dam- 
age to  the  vehicle  would  be  equally  great. 

The  Matter  Will  Adjust  Itself. — As  a  manufacturer 
I  have  seen  the  evolution  of  the  wagon  tire  and  am 
convinced  that  the  problem,  if  it  is  a  problem,  of  re- 
conciling the  width  of  the  tire  to  the  interests  of 
good  roads  is  being  rapidly  solved;  that  the  progress 
in  this  direction  has  been  such  that,  if  not  obstructed 
or  checked  by  ill-advised  legislation,  we  will  soon 
reach  the  point  where  the  width  of  the  wagon  tire 
is  exactly  adapted  to  the  labor  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  is  consistent  with  the  most  effective 
and  economical  maintenance  of  our  public  roads.  We 
have  already  nearly  reached  that  point  and  the 
most  imminent  danger  is  that  over-enthusiastic 
agitators  will  carry  us  beyond  our  destination. 


Capacity  in  Gallons  of  Circular  Tanks,  Cis- 
terns, Etc.,  for  Each  Foot  in  Depth. 


Diameter 
in  Feet. 

Gallons. 

Diameter 
in  Feet. 

Gallons. 

Diameter 
in  Feet. 

Gallons 

1 

5.87 

12 

846.03 

23 

3,108.0 

2 

23.50 

13 

992.91 

24 

3,384.1 

3 

52.88 

14 

1,151.5 

25 

3,672.0 

91.00 

15 

1,321.9 

26 

3,971.6 

5 

146.88 

16 

1,501.1 

27 

4,283.0 

6 

211.51 

17 

1,697.9 

28 

4,606.2 

7 

287  88 

18 

1,903.6 

29 

4,941.0 

8 

376.01 

19 

2,120.9 

30 

5,287.7 

0 

475.89 

20 

2,350.1 

31 

5,646.1 

10 

587.52 

21 

2,591.0 

32 

6,0162 

11 

710.90 

22 

2,843.6 

33 

6,398.1 

A  steel  roadway,  about  150  feet  long,  is  being  laid 
at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  steel  rails  are  8  inches  wide,  with  half  inch 
flanges  at  the  outer  edge,  and  are  30  feet  long.  They 
are  made  of  quarter-inch  stepl,  with  cross  ties  every 
6  feet  buried  about  a  foot.  On  the  ties  are  timber 
springs  on  which  the  rails  lie.  The  width  of  the  8- 
inch  rails  takes  in  wagons  of  any  width  of  tires.  This 
demonstration  of  the  steel  roadway  is  being  made  in 
order  to  try  to  show  its  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary macadamized  road.  It  is  asserted  that  such  a 
road  costs  $2500  a  mile,  while  a  macadamized  road 
costs  from  $3000  to  $6000,  and  that  the  steel  road 
will  outlast  the  macadamized  and  be  far  more  ser- 
viceable.   

The  Commissioners  of  the  Paris  Exposition  have 
been  making  some  very  satisfactory  experiments 
with  moving  sidewalks  for  the  transportation  of 
sight-seers  at  the  Exposition.  These  are  similar  to 
those  at  the  Chicago  and  Berlin  Expositions,  but  the 
Paris  motive  force  will  be  supplied  by  electricity. 
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Treatment   of   Hog  Cholera  and 
Swine  Plague. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  mentioned  in  the 
caption  above,  written  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  the  Kan- 
sas Board  of  Agriculture,  for  bis  quar- 
terly report  entitled  "Pork  Produc- 
tion," gives  the  following  as  some  of 
the  more  recent  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  scourge  which  annually  de- 
stroys so  many  swine.  Coming  from 
such  a  source  it  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  : 

Prevention  Better  Than  Cure  — Can  hog 
cholera  be  cured,  and,  if  so,  what  rem- 
edy will  restore  the  diseased  animals 
to  health  ?  These  are  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  swine  grower,  and 
to  his  mind  this  should  be  the  objective 
point  of  all  investigations.  With  all 
diseases  of  this  class,  however,  preven- 
tion is  cheaper  and  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory  than  medical  treatment. 
The  great  aim  of  the  Government  and 
the  farmers  should  be,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. Every  swine  grower  should  use 
the  utmost  precautions  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  these  plagues  into  his 
herd.  In  spite  of  such  preventive 
measures  many  herds  will  become  in- 
fected. Until  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  individual  States  enforce  meas- 
ures of  eradication,  it  is  consequently 
legitimate  to  ask  and  to  answer  the 
questions  as  to  the  proper  medical 
treatment 

Before  formulating  this  treatment  it 
should  be  explained  that  a  remedy 
which  will  cure  every  case  is  not  to  be 
expected.  There  has  never  been  dis- 
covered a  remedy  for  a  single  one  of 
the  infectious  diseases  of  man  or  ani- 
mals which  will  cure  every  individual 
attacked.  Some  forms  of  these  dis- 
eases are  so  violent  and  rapid  that  the 
animals  are  dead  almost  before  they 
are  observed  to  be  sick.  Under  such 
conditions  there  is  not  time  for  the 
most  active  remedy  to  produce  a  bene- 
ficial effect. 

An  Approved  Treatment. — In  many 
outbreaks  the  type  of  the  malady  is 
less  virulent  and  there  is  time  to  treat 
the  animals  after  they  are  sick,  and 
also  the  whole  herd  after  some  mem- 
bers of  it  have  shown  that  they  are 
diseased.  For  a  long  time  after  be- 
ginning the  investigations  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  swine,  the  writer  was 
doubtful  if  any  remedy  or  combination 
of  remedies  could  be  made  which  would 
produce  any  marked  effect.  The  ex- 
periments, however,  indicate  that 
treatment,  if  properly  applied,  may  be 
successful.  The  most  efficacious  form- 
ula which  has  been  tried  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

Poundt. 

Wood  charcoal    1 

Sulphur    1 

Sodium  chloride      2 

Sodium  bicarbonate   2 

Sodium  hyposulphite   2 

Sodium  sulphate   1 

Antimony  sulphide  (black  antimony) . .  1 

These  ingredients  should  be  completely 
pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

How  to  Use  the  Medicine. — The  dose  of 
this  mixture  is  a  large  tablespoonful 
for  each  200  pounds'  weight  of  hogs  to 
be  treated,  and  it  should  be  given  only 
once  a  day.  When  hogs  are  affected 
with  th.ese  diseases  they  should  not  be 
fed  on  corn  alone,  but  have,  at  least 
once  a  day,  soft  feed,  made  bv  mixing 
bran  and  middlings,  or  middlings  and 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Spredf  and  Fnltlvi  Com 
The  Bafeit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Buncbci  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  sear  or  blemish. 

Erery  bottle  s.jld  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prlca  9 1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drufiitsts,  or 
sent  by  expr'ss,  charares  paid,  with  full  dlrecUoni 
tor  its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  I.AWRBNCE-WITXT  A  MS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


HIGHEST  PRIZE  HONORS. 

C  R  E  A  MS  EPA  R  ATO  R  S. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  have  received  neaily  Two  Thousand  Prizes, 
Medals,  Awards  and  Diplomas,  duiing  the  twenty  years  they  have  been  before  the 
public.    Five  Hundred  of  these  awards  have  been  Prizes  and  Medals  from  Fairs  and 
Exhibitions  of  marked  importance.    The  collection  is  representative  of  every  World's  Fair 
and  International  Exposition  during  such  period  every  State  and  almost  every  county  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  civilized  country  and  province  in  the  world. 

At  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  were  solely 
selected  by  the  Official  Committee  of  Experts  and  Experiment  Station  Representatives  for 
use  in  the  Practical  Working  Dairy  of  the  Great  Fair,  where  their  work  received  the  high- 
est possible  commendation.  And  in  the  exhibition  Department  they  received  exceptional 
honors  in  being  awarded  the  only  Medal  and  Diploma  regularly  given  to  centrifugal  cream- 
ing apparatus. 

In  the  later  World's  Expositions,  at  Antweip  in  1894  and  Brussels  in  1897,  the  De  Laval 
machines  wt-ll  sustained  their  previous  Fair  and  Exhibition  record  and  further  demonstrated 
their  overwhelming  international  superiority.  They  received  the  Grand  Prizes  at  each  of 
such  expositions. 

At  the  Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  last  year,  while  there  was  no  competitive 
separator  contest,  the  "  Alpha  "  De  Laval  machines  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  awarded 
exclusively  on  cream  separators. 

The  only  important  exposition  competitive  exhibits  of  cream  separators  during  1898 
were  at  Munich,  Bavaria;  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and  Vienua,  Austria.  In  each  instance 
the  Highest  Award  went  to  the  "Alpha"  De  Laval  machines. 
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corn  meal,  or  ground  oats  and  corn,  or 
crushed  wheat,  with  hot  water,  and 
then  stirriDg  into  this  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine.  Hogs  are  fond  of 
this  mixture;  it  increases  their  appe- 
tite, and  when  they  once  taste  of  food 
with  which  it  has  been  mixed  thev  will 
eat  it  though  nothing  else  would  tempt. 

Animals  that  are  very  sick  and  that 
will  not  come  to  the  feed  should  be 
drenched  with  the  medicine  shaken  up 
with  water.  Great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  drenching  hogs  or  they  will 
be  suffocated.  Do  not  turn  the  hog  on 
its  back  to  drench  it,  but  pull  the 
cheek  away  from  the  teeth  so  as  to 
form  a  pouch  into  which  the  medicine 
may  be  slowly  poured.  It  will  flow 
from  the  cheek  into  the  mouth,  and 
when  the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is  it 
will  stop  squealing  and  swallow.  A 
very  easy  method  is  to  cut  off  the  toe 
of  an  old  shoe,  insert  the  cut  end  in  the 
hog's  mouth  and  pour  the  medicine 
into  the  shoe.  In  many  of  our  experi- 
ments hogs  which  were  so  sick  that 
they  would  eat  nothing  have  com- 
menced to  eat  very  soon  after  getting 
a  dose  of  the  remedy,  and  have  stead- 
ily improved  until  they  appeared  per- 
fectly well.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  the  disease  is  hog  cholera. 

The  medicine  may  also  be  used  as  a 
preventive  of  these  diseases  and  for 
this  purpose  should  be  put  in  the  feed 
of  the  whole  herd.  Care  should  of 
course  be  observed  to  see  that  each 
animal  receives  its  proper  share. 

Hog  Hygiene. — Success  or  failure  with 
this  remedy  depends  largely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  If  it  is  im- 
properly administered,  or  the  hogs  left 
out  in  cold  storms  and  compelled  to  re- 
main day  and  night  in  mud  six  inches 
or  a  foot  deep,  under  the  necessity  of 
searching  through  this  mud  to  find  an 
ear  of  corn  in  order  to  get  something 
to  eat,  the  farmer  might  as  well  save 
his  morey  and  let  his  hogs  die,  as  noth- 
ing will  have  much  effect  under  such 
conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sick  animals  can  be  made  reasonably 
comfortable,  and  given  soft,  easily  di- 
gested food  to  eat,  the  medicine  of 
which  we  have  just  given  the  formula 
may  be  used  with  confidence  that  it 
will  give  as  good  results  as  any  avail- 
able medicine. 

In  treating  hogs  for  these  diseases  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  nearly 


all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  organs,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
To  treat  such  diseases  successfully,  the 
animals  should  be  kept  dry  and  com- 
fortable, and  where  drafts  of  air  will 
not  blow  upon  them.  The  food  must  be 
6uch  as  can  be  digested  by  the  irri- 
tated and  inflamed  organs  which  are 
charged  with  this  function. 

Quarantine  and  Disinfection.  —  The 
question  now  arises,  What  disposition 
should  be  made  of  the  hogs  during 
treatment,  and  what  sanitary  measures 
should  be  adopted  in  addition  to  the 
medical  treatment?  When  the  hogs 
are  first  found  to  be  affected  with  hog 
cholera  or  swine  plague,  the  lot  or  pens 
where  they  are  confined  should  be  dis- 
infected by  dusting  plentifully  with  dry, 
air  slaked  lime,  or  by  sprinkling  with  a 
5%  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  The 
animals  should  then  all  be  moved  to 
new  quarters.  If  possible,  the  sick 
and  apparently  well  should  be  sepa- 
rated before  they  are  moved  and  then 
put  into  different  lots.  This  is  not  es- 
sential, but  it  is  an  aid  to  the  treat- 
ment. The  hogs  should  be  kept  in  dry 
lots,  or  pens  where  there  is  no  mud 
and,  above  all,  no  stagnant  water.  It 
is  well  to  keep  these  lots  disinfected  by 
the  free  use  of  air-slaked  lime  or  car- 
bolic acid. 

It  is  not  expected  by  this  supple- 
mentary treatment  that  the  hogs  will 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  influence 
and  attacks  of  germs.  That  is  not 
necessary.  The  number  of  germs  which 
gain  access  to  their  bodies  may  be  so 
reduced  by  following  this  plan,  how- 
ever, that  the  vital  force  of  the  sys- 
tem, assisted  by  the  medicine,  is  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  them. 

Immunity. — During  this  treatment 
the  bogs  gain  a  marked  degree  of  im- 
munity. No  doubt  this  is  the  result  of 
attacks  of  the  disease  from  which  they 
recover.  This  recovery  is  in  spite  of 
the  continued  inf€dion  of  the  premises, 
and  even  though  the  hogs  which  have 
gone  through  the  outbreak  are  appar- 
ently well  and  thriving,  new  hogs  ad- 
ded to  the  herd  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked. For  this  reason,  four  or  six 
months  should  be  allowed  to  pass  before 
any  new  hogs  are  purchased  and 
brought  on  the  premises  or  before  any 
are  sold  to  be  put  among  other  lots  of 
hogs.    Young  pigs  born  under  such  I 


conditions  in  some  cases  are  able  to  re- 
sist the  infection,  while  in  other  cases 
they  may  suffer  severely  or  die. 

If  any  hogs  die  during  the  progress 
of  the  outbreak  their  carcasses  should 
be  immediately  burned  or  deeply 
buried,  and  the  places  where  they  have 
lain  or  the  ground  over  which  they  are 
dragged  should  be  disinfected  with  car- 
bolic acid  or  lime,  according  to  the 
method  already  mentioned. 


Short  Honey  Crop. 

Los  Angeles,  March  7. — The  bee 
keepers  of  southern  California  are 
much  concerned  about  the  continued 
dry  weather.  "We  shall  make  noth- 
ing this  year,"  said  C.  H.  Clayton,  sec- 
retary of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Exchange, 
to-day.  "In  good  years  we  have  real- 
ized as  much  as  250  carloads  of  honey 
from  southern  California.  Last  year 
only  sixty  tons  were  produced  and  this 
year  there  will  be  none.  The  bees  are 
dying  off  very  fast,  and  many  of  the 
bee  keepers  will  be  bankrupt.  Fully 
50%  of  the  bees  have  died  since  Janu- 
ary 1st.  No  amount  of  rain  could  help 
us  now,  as  far  as  the  honey  crop  for 
this  year  is  concerned,  though  a  good 
downpour  might  save  some  of  the  bees. 
I  know  of  only  one  carload  of  honey  in 
southern  California.  That  is  being 
held  near  Perris.  It  is  from  the  crop 
of  1897.  It  is  held  at  1J  cents  above 
the  Chicago  price." 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  there  were  Jan.  1, 
1899.  13,665  307  horses  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  2,134  213  mules,  15  990,- 
115  miik  cows,  27  994  225  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  39,114  452  sheep,  and 
38  651  631  swine.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
295,604  horses,  56,069  mules,  1  269  972 
oxen  and  other  cattle  and  1.108  362 
swine,  and  an  increase  of  149  229  milk 
cows  and  1,457,494  sheep.  The  aver- 
age farm  value  of  every  description  of 
live  stock  is  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  mcst  important  changes 
made  in  the  pure  food  law  by  the  Ore- 
gon Legislature  was  in  the  manner  of 
electing  the  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner. It  is  now  provided  that  at  the 
general  election  of  1900  this  officer 
shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  State  officer,  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Olive  Shipment. — Gridley  Herald,  March  11 : 
Judge  John  C.  Gray  shipped  a  carload  of 
pickled  olives  to  San  Francisco.  The  ship- 
ment comprised  1300  gallons,  making  a  total  of 
3500  gallons  from  Judge  Gray's  1898  crop. 

Hemp  Business. — Herald,  March  11:  John 
Heaney's  hemp  mill  has  started  breaking  the 
crop  of  1898.  The  new  carder  turns  out  a  clean 
bright  tow.  The  quantity  of  hemp  on  hand 
will  keep  the  mill  running  for  three  months, 
and  the  machinery  turns  out  about  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  the  finished  product  daily. 

Good  Crop  on  Adobe. — Herald,  March  11: 
Farmers  who  have  crops  on  the  adobe  lands 
near  Nelson  congratulate  themselves.  Wheat 
is  thick  and  of  good  color,  not  as  yet  suffering 
from  drouth.  The  heavy  rains  of  January 
flooded  the  lands  and  soaked  through  to  the 
bedrock.  Summer-fallowing  is  now  progress- 
ing rapidly.  There  will  be  no  decrease  in  the 
acreage  for  the  crop  of  1900,  and,  if  favorable 
weather  is  had,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
an  increase. 

Fresno. 

Inexpensive  Irrigation. — Selma  Enterprise, 
March  9:  Mr.  Lagrange  has  been  running  a 
No.  3  centrifugal  pump  and  makes  a  close  esti- 
mate of  the  cost.  His  well  is  a  10-inch  bore 
and  is  sunk  60  feet.  He  runs  his  pump  with 
an  engine  burning  crude  oil  at  a  cost  of  19  to 
20  cents  per  day,  and  lifts  200  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  He  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
operating  a  No.  6  pump  would  be  proportion- 
ately less  and  the  result  more  than  doubled. 
The  cost  of  his  plant  was  $500. 

New  Irrigation  Enterprise. —Fresno  Re- 
publican, March  10 :  Articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Mutchler  Pumping  Company  have  been 
filed.  The  directors  are  W.  L.  Lowrey,  L.  M. 
Mutchler,  J.  C.  Garner  and  J.  G.  James.  Its 
object  is  to  pump  water  from  the  San  Joaquin 
river  and  Fresno  slough  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  arid  plains  on  the  west  side. 
The  plants  of  the  company  will  be  located  near 
Jameson.  One  will  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  near  the  old  California  ranch, 
and  the  other  will  be  on  the  slough  at  Jame- 
son. Both  will  consist  of  huge  pumps,  whose 
capacity  it  is  thought  will  be  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate most  of  the  west  side. 

Humboldt. 

Produce  Exports.  —  Eureka  Standard, 
March  4 :  The  shipments  of  produce  from  this 
port  for  February  show  a  gratifying  increase 
over  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  leading  items 
have  been  butter,  apples  and  potatoes,  and  of 
these  the  comparisoD  of  amounts  shipped  from 
Humboldt  in  February  for  the  past  four  years 
is  as  follows: 

Butter,  Applet,  Potatoes, 


Tear.                      lbs.  Boxes.  sacks. 

1898                             72,800  2,242  1.481 

1897  72,560  592  497 

1898                             66,100  5  127  3,380 

1899                             79,470  6,252  3,085 


Besides  these  there  were  shipped  225  cases 
of  condensed  milk,  382  sacks  of  peas  and  39 
cases  of  eggs. 

Lassen. 

Dairying  Increasing.  —  Susantfille  Mail!, 
March  9:  There  was  received  29  cents  a 
pound  for  Diamond  Mountain  Creamery  butter 
in  San  Francisco  in  February.  Many  farmers 
are  adding  to  their  dairy  herds. 

Log  Angeles. 

New  Directors  Elected. — Pomona  Times, 
March  8:  The  East  Ditch  Old  Settlement 
Water  Right  owners  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing on  Monday  and  elected  G.  Mirande,  Mel. 
Campbell,  James  Harvey,  Dr.  B.  S.  Nichols 
and  A.  E.  Clark  directors.  Mr.  Mirande  was 
chosen  president,  Mr.  Campbell  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  J.  Gould  and  Stoddard  Jess  treas- 
urer. *  *  *  The  stockholders  of  the  Irri- 
gation Co.  of  Pomona,  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing last  Thursday.  The  directors  elected  are: 
G.  Mirande,  F.  Cogswell,  M.  C.  Allen,  H.  J. 
Nichols  and  A.  G.  Whiting.  Mr.  Allen  was 
chosen  president,  Mr.  Cogswell  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Nichols  secretary  and  John  Law 
treasurer.  A  committee  consisting  of  Stod- 
dard Jess,  S.  I.  Ford,  Henry  Fryer,  E.  M. 
Keller  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  chosen  to  effect 
a  settlement  with  the  Pomona  Land  &  Water 
Co. 

Monterey. 

Potato  Crop. — Salinas  Index,  March  2 :  F. 
Blackie  furnished  the  following  statement  of 
potatoes  received  at  the  points  named  in  the 
Salinas  valley  during  the  season  beginning 
July  1,1898:  Warehouse  at  Moss  Landing, 
360  tons;  Castroville,  235;  Neponset,  188; 
Graves,  248;  Salinas,  S.  P.  M.  Co.,  141;  Sa- 
linas, city,  193 ;  total,  1365  tons.  Comparative 
statements:  Total  tons  for  season  of  1895-96, 
14,535;  1896-97,  10,305;  1897-93,  14,993. 

Sacramento. 
Horticultural  Districts —Bee,  March  8: 
The  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners have  reported  to  the  Supervisors  that 
they  have  divided  the  county  into  five  dis- 
tricts, as  follows :  No.  1,  Sacramento  city; 
No.  2,  along  the  Sacramento  river;  No.  3, 
along  the  Cosumnes  river:  No.  4,  along  the 
American  river;  No.  5.  Folsom,  including 
Orangevale  and  Fair  Oaks.  The  board  ap- 
pointed the  following  district  inspectors: 
No.  1,  Robert  Williamson:  No.  2,  Charles  E. 
Hollister;  No.  3,  George  Booth;  No.  4,  Jesse 
Aiken ;  No.  5,  R  S.  Currier. 

San  Bernardino. 
Horticultural  Commissioners'  Report. — 
Redlands  Citrograph,  Maichll:  The  report 
of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  for  Feb- 
ruary shows  a  quiet  month,  with  receipts  of 
$91  44  and  expenditures  of  $'i43  70.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  dry  season.  Inspection  of  pack- 
ing houses  showed  very  little  fruit  affected 
with  scale.    Nursery  shipments  were  light, 


mostly  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
all  clean. 

Water  Company  Elects  Directors  —Citro- 
graph,  March  11:  The  North  Fork  Water 
Company  held  its  annual  meeting  in  San  Ber- 
nardino on  Saturday  and  elected  officers  and 
directors  as  follows:  James  Fleming,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  M.  B.  Campbell,  vice  president; 
W.  S.  Boggs,  secretary;  San  Bernardino 
National  Bank,  treasurer;  James  Fleming, 
Dr.  M.  B.  Campbell,  A.  E.  Sterling,  D,  B. 
Seeleyand  Z.  O.  Smith,  directors. 

Planting  Apples  —  Times- Index :  The  Chase 
Nursery  Company  is  planting  fifty  acres  in 
Box  Factory  canyon  to  the^best  varieties  of 
winter  apples.  Apples  raised  in  the  moun- 
tains around  this  valley  have  become  famous 
the  world  over  and  bring  the  highest  price 
the  market  ever  affords  for  the  fruit,  so  that 
an  apple  orchard  is  now  as  valuable  as  an 
orange  orchard  and  much  more  reliable,  for 
the  reason  that  the  crops  are  more  certain. 

San  Diego. 

To  Reclaim  Salton  Desert.  —  Dispatch 
from  Los  Angeles,  March  9:  General  G. 
Andrade,  the  Mexican  Consul,  stated  that  he 
had  sold  100,000  acres  of  land  twelve  miles 
south  of  Yuma,  and  bounded  by  the  Colorado 
river  and  the  Mexican  line  on  the  east  and 
south  respectively,  to  the  California  Irrigation 
Company,  of  which  L.  H.  Heber,  a  New  York 
capitalist,  is  president.  This  sets  on  foot  one 
of  the  largest  irrigation  and  colonization 
schemes  ever  tried  in  California.  The  plan 
is  to  reclaim  the  Salton  desert  in  San  Diego 
county. 

San  Joaquin. 

Grain  in  Good  Condition.— Stockton  Mail, 
March  10:  Captain  J.  W.  Smith,  received  a 
letter  from  J.  A.  Coley  of  Escalon,  in  which 
the  writer  says  that  the  prospects  for  an  im- 
mense yield  of  grain  are  as  good  as  he  ever 
saw.  The  recent  light  rain  did  the  wheat 
good  and  he  also  asserts  that  rains  any  time 
this  month  will  insure  a  very  large  crop.  W. 
N.  Rutherford  received  a  letter  from  T.  J. 
Drais  of  Farmington,  which  states  that  the 
writer  never  saw  better  prospects  for  a  large 
crop  of  grain.  The  wheat  already  will  hide 
a  rabbit  and  the  color  is  fine. 

Irrigation  Notes.— Dispatch  from  Stock- 
ton, March  10:  Woods  Bros.,  who  have  an 
immense  acreage  of  wheat  sown  on  the  islands, 
raised  the  headgates  of  a  portion  of  their  ir- 
rigation system  this  morning  and  will  give  a 
portion  of  their  lands  a  good  wetting.  They 
have  a  force  of  fifteen  scrapers  at  work  run- 
ning laterals,  and  before  the  close  of  another 
week  will  have  water  on  between  4000  and 
5000  acres.  Jno.  N.  Woods  said  that  the  late- 
sown  grain  was  looking  well  and  that  grain 
on  land  which  had  been  irrigated  last  year 
was  getting  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  thus 
far.  This  year  the  island  farmers  were  pre- 
pared for  drought  and  expect  to  make  a  crop 
regardless.  In  the  country  north  of  Stockton 
farmers  under  the  line  of  the  Woodbridge 
ditch  are  preparing  to  irrigate,  and  the  new 
company  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  system 
is  arranging  to  install  pumps  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  big  canal.  Where  water  can  be  pro- 
cured by  pumping  throughout  the  county, 
farmers  are  arranging  to  put  water  on  even 
their  grain  land. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Fruit  Exchange  Incorporated.  —  Arroyo 
Grande  Herald,  March  11 :  Articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  ArroyoGrande  Fruit  Exchange 
have  been  filed;  capital  stock  $5000,  sub- 
scribed $505.  The  directors  named  for  the 
first  term  are  W.  T.  Clevenger,  A.  W.  Dix- 
son,  A.  A.  Henry,  J.  C.  Barnett,  A.  F.  Par- 
sons, D.  F.  Newsom  and  G.  B.  Huston.  The 
Board  organized  by  electing  A.  F.  Parsons  as 
Pres. ;  G.  B.  Huston,  Sec'y  and  Treas  ;  A.  W. 
Dixson,  Mgr.  The  object  of  the  association 
is  to  pack  and  market  the  fruit  crops  of  its 
members.  A  distinctive  trademark  will  be 
adopted  and  copyrighted. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Many  Artesian  Wells. — Lompoo  Record, 
March  11 :  The  putting  down  of  twenty  arte- 
sian wells  with  which  to  furnish  water  to  the 
sugar  factory  in  Santa  Maria  valley  is  in 
progress  by  the  company.  Eight  flowing 
wells  have  already  been  secured.  Besides 
this  supply  the  great  Guadalupe  lake  is  to 
furnish  water  for  irrigating  by  steam  and 
pump. 

Creamery  Output. — Lompoc  Journal,  March 
11:  The  Lompoc  creamery  received  in  the 
month  of  February  118,276  pounds  of  milk, 
which  made  5544  pounds  of  butter,  the  net 
proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  $1500. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sales  of  Prunes. — Campbell  Visitor,  March 
11 :  The  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union  had 
a  call  for  two  carloads  of  prunes  this  week. 
Mr.  Rodeck  states  that  seventy-six  and  one- 
half  carloads  of  prunes  have  been  sold  this 
week  by  the  fruit  agency,  of  which  the  Camp- 
bell Union  will  furnish  its  proportion.  The 
price  was  on  3%c  basis. 

Irrigation  Fxperience  — Visitor,  March  11 : 
The  Campbell  Water  Company  is  running  day 
and  night  and  the  stream  now  being  pumped 
is  full  8  inches,  which  makes  about  1,250,000 
gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
company  has  a  large  number  of  places  under 
contract  for  water  and  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  busy  for  at  least  three  months. 
Mr  Rodeck  says  he  put  on  his  place  about 
170,000  gallons  per  acre,  or  equal  to  6  inches  of 
water  over  the  whole  area.  On  investigation 
he  firjds  this  will  wet  down  about  2  feet,  and 
with  the  former  7  inches  of  rainfall  makes  a 
depth  penetrated  of  about  4  feet. 

Santa  Cm/,. 

Green  Fruit  Shipments  — Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian,  March  9 :  The  green  fruit  shipping 
season  opens  in  Pajirn  valley  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strawberry  season -usually  in 
April.  From  that  time  last  year  up  to  March 
1st  1303  carloads  of  fruit  had  been  shipped 
from  Watsonville.   These  figures  do  not  in- 


clude broken  lots  by  express  and  freight  or 
shipments  from  Pajaro  and  Vega.  A  compila- 
tion thereof  would  probably  bring  the  green 
fruit  shipments  for  the  past  ten  months  up  to 
1500  cars.  Heavy  shipments  of  dried  fruits 
have  been  made,  and  the  apples  evaporated 
were  equivalent  to  nearly  150  carloads  of 
green  fruit. 

Sonoma. 

Wine  Sale  — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  March 
6:  Eighty  thousand  gallons  of  wine  belong- 
ing to  the  Surrhyne  estate  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  California  Wine  Association  and 
is  now  being  shipped  to  Napa.  The  wine  is 
of  the  vintage  of  '96  and  '97,  and  the  price  ob- 
tained is  13%  cents  per  gallon. 

Farmers'  Institute. — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  March  10:  A  farmers'  institute 
will  be  held  in  Santa  Rosa  on  March  24th  and 
25th  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Univers- 
ity. Prof.  Fowler  is  to  discuss  the  following 
topics:  "Relation  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
to  the  University,"  "Educational  and  Social 
Features  of  the  Farmers' Institutes,"  "City 
vs.  Country  Life,"  "Practice  vs.  Theory  on 
the  Farm,"  "  Wheat  Culture,"  "Our  Rivals 
in  Wheat  Production,"  "The  Creamery," 
"The  Sugar  Beet,"  "  Some  Problems  in  Irri- 
gation," "Is  Pumping  for  Irrigation  Profit- 
able?" "Alfalfa  and  the  Silo,"  "Orchard 
Topics."  Prof.  Bioletti's  topics  are:  "Va- 
rieties of  Grapes  for  Various  Purposes  and 
Localities,"  "  Phylloxera  and  Resistant 
Stocks,"  "Mildew  and  Other  Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  the  Vine,"  "  Physiology  of  the  Vine," 
"  Influence  of  Temperature  on  Fermentation," 
"  Analysis  of  Must  in  Wine  by  Cellarmen," 
"Wine  Making  in  the  Future." 

Shasta. 

Prune  Sale — Red  Bluff  Cause,  March  11  : 
About  eight  carloads  of  prunes  are  to  be 
shipped  out  of  Anderson  this  week  as  the  final 
cleanup  of  last  year's  crop.  The  price  paid  is 
2%o,  that  figure  approximating  a  flat  price  for 
four  grades. 

Tulare. 

Profitable  Pumping.—  Tulare  Register, 
March  10:  Mr.  G.  H.  Castle  had  experience 
in  pumping  water  last  year  and  is  at  it  again. 
Last  year  he  sowed  sixty  acres  of  new  alfalfa, 
part  of  which  he  irrigated  three  times  and 
part  four  times,  besides  irrigating  twenty 
acres  of  old  alfalfa  twice.  By  this  means  he 
produced  a  good  deal  of  feed  and  found  the 
venture  profitable.  Just  how  much  water  he 
pumps  he  does  not  know,  but  to  test  it  he 
made  a  slot  in  a  gate  36  inches  long  and  1  inch 
wide,  and  marked  a  4-inch  line  above  so  as  to 
tell  when  he  got  a  uniform  4-inch  pressure, 
and  with  the  result  that  the  water  filled  the 
36-inch  slot,  rose  to  the  4-inch  mark,  rose 
above  it  and  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  head- 
gate  and  then  burst  the  ditch  above  and  ran 
all  over  everything,  so  that  he  does  not  know 
how  much  water  he  is  pumping.  The  cost  of 
irrigating  varies  very  considerably  for  differ- 
ent irrigations.  The  first  time' Mr.  Castle 
irrigated  his  alfalfa  it  cost  him  $1.50  per  acre, 
the  second  time  it  cost  him  $4  and  the  third 
time  $3. 

Ventura. 

Beet  Planting. — Oxnard  Courier:  The 
work  of  beet  planting  is  progressing  rapidly 
in  all  parts  of  the  valley.  In  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  it  has  been  found  possible  to  put 
the  ground  in  fair  shape  for  seeding  and  little 
or  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  working  the 
seeders.  Examination  showed  that  the 
seeders  were  depositing  the  seed  in  moist 
soil,  where  there  is  no  doubt  of  germination 
without  the  aid  of  any  further  moisture  in 
the  shape  of  rains.  As  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  rise  above  the  surface  and  form  leaves 
they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  the  heavy  fogs  so  preva- 
lent at  night  insuring  a  good  crop  of  beets 
with  a  high  percentage  of  saccharine  content. 
Yolo. 

Horticultural  Commissioners.  — Dispatch 
from  Woodland,  March  10:  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  appointed  a  horticultural 
commission  for  the  county,  consisting  of  T. 
D.  Morrin  of  Rumsey,  J.  W.  Anderson  of 
Davisville  and  J.  C.  Campbell  of  Winters. 

Reclaiming  Tule  Land.— Dispatch  from 
Woodland,  March  8:  Reclamation  District  108 
is  practically  clear  of  water.  Four  weeks  ago 
water  was  standing  on  about  4000  acres  of 
tule  land  in  that  district.  The  old  Reed  pump- 
ing plant  was  put  at  work,  and  now  the  land 
is  ready  for  cultivation.  It  is  the  intention  to 
continue  pumping  until  Sycamore  slough  also 
is  clear  of  water,  so  that  in  the  event  of  heavy 
rains  during  the  month  of  April  the  surplus 
water  which  comes  down  from  the  foothills 
and  spreads  out  over  the  marsh  land  may 
readily  be  disposed  of.  The  pumping  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  27,000  gallons  a  minute,  and,  by 
operating  it  night  and  day,  Sycamore  slough 
will  be  practically  free  of  water  in  three  or 
four  days.  Farming  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  in  District  108  this  sea- 
son. The  Bind  Bros,  have  a  lot  of  teams  at 
work  and  will  seed  an  entire  section  in  bar- 
ley. The  Miller  Bros,  will  seed  a  large  tract 
to  wheat.  W.  C.  Curtiss  of  this  city  is  oper- 
ating on  a  larger  scale  than  anybody  else. 
He  has  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  and  is  run- 
ning fifteen  or  sixteen  eight-horse  teams, 
turning  over  an  immense  tract  of  land  every 
day.  He  will  plow  the  entire  Kaye  ranch  and 
nearly  2000  acres  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  bank  land,  or  6000  acres  in  all.  He  will 
devote  all  his  energies  and  resources,to  a  bar- 
ley crop.  The  tule  land  is  the  richest  and  most 
productive  farming  land  in  the  Slate.  In  sea- 
sons when  it  can  be  kept  clear  of  water  it 
yields  enormously.  The  cost  of  plowing  and 
seeding  is  considerably  less  than  the  expense 
of  plowing  and  seeding  the  high  lard  of  the 
valley.  A  few  spring  showers  to  give  the 
young  grain  a  start  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  moisture  below,  and 
it  continues  to  rise  during  the  season,  thus  in- 
suring a  lusty,  healthy  growth,  without  the 
necessity  for  further  heavy  rains.  The  season  | 
is  r,o  well  advanced  that  nothing  short  of  an 


extraordinary  flood  can  prevent  big  crops  ir> 
District  108. 

OREGON. 

San  Jose  Scale  Disappearing.— Ashland 
Tidings,  March  9 :  Fruit  Commissioner  J.  R. 
Casey  says  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  which  has  become  so  prevalent  in 
recent  years  has  been  killed  by  some  climatic 
or  other  unknown  agency  during  the  winter. 
In  old  orchards  where  the  trees  were  very 
badly  affected  it  is  found  that  most  of  the 
scale  is  dead.  Fruit  men  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  what  agency  has  led  to  a  result 
which,  when  accomplished,  requires  a  great 
deal  of  spraying,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  horti- 
culturist. However,  the  scale  Is  found  on  the 
young  shoots  where  it  is  dead  on  the  older 
part  of  the  tree. 

Fruit  Prospects  —  Tidings,  March  6:  In- 
formation gathered  from  the  various  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  damages  done  by  the  unusually 
cold  weather  the  past  winter,  shows  that, 
while  southern  Oregon  has  escaped  thus  far 
without  any  damage  to  the  fruit  prospects,  no 
other  district  can  present  so  favorable  a  re- 
port. Peaches  in  the  Snake  River  district 
and  also  in  the  Hood  River  district  are  so 
badly  damaged  that  there  will  be  no  crop.  In 
the  Willamette  valley  the  peach  trees  in 
many  instances  are  killed  and  the  buds  for 
this  season's  crop  are  ruined  on  all  trees.  The 
prune  crop,  it  is  thought,  will  be  cut  down 
one-half  in  Marion,  Linn,  Lane,  Benton  and 
Polk  counties,  based  on  present  prospects. 
The  cold  has  also  killed  the  trees  in  some  va- 
rieties of  prunes  in  the  Willamet  e  valley. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  increased  acreage 
in  prunes  this  year  indicates  that  the  total 
crop  for  the  Northwest  in  1899  will  exceed 
that  of  1898.  Bartlett  pears  have  been  greatly 
injured  in  many  of  the  northern  districts. 
The  reports  show  that  but  little  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  coming  apple  crop  anywhere 
in  Oregon,  Washington  or  Idaho. 
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Consumption 


Do  not  think  for  a  single 
moment  that  consumption  will 
ever  strike  you  a  sudden  blow. 
It  does  not  come  that  way. 

It  creeps  its  way  along. 

First,  you  think  it  is  a  little 
cold;  nothing  but  a  little  hack- 
ing cough ;  then  a  little  loss  in 
weight;  then  a  harder  cough; 
then  the  fever  and  the  night 
sweats. 

The  suddenness  comes  when 
you  have  a  hemorrhage. 

Better  stop  the  disease  while 
it  is  yet  creeping. 

You  can  do  it  with 


You  first  notice  that  you 
cough  less.  The  pressure  on 
the  chest  is  lifted.  That  feeling 
of  suffocation  is  rer-oved.  A 
cure  is  hastened  byplacingoneof 

Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  Plaster 
over  the  Chest. 

A  Book  Free. 

It  is  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 

Write  us  Feoely. 

If  y<.u  liave  any  complaint  whatever 
and  desire  the  best  medical  atlvlce  you 
can  possibly  receive,  write  the  doctor 
freely.  You  will  receive  apromptreply, 
without  cost.  Address. 

DR.  J.  C.  AYEK.  Lowell,  Masa. 
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Sweethearts. 


If  sweethearts  were  sweethearts  always, 

Whether  as  maid  or  wife, 
No  drop  would  be  half  as  pleasant 

Id  the  mingled  draught  of  life. 

But  the  sweetheart  has  smiles  and  blushes 
When  the  wife  has  frowns  and  sighs, 

And  the  wife's  have  a  wrathful  glitter 
For  the  glow  of  the  sweetheart's  eyes. 

If  lovers  were  lovers  always, 
The  same  to  sweetheart  and  wife. 

Who  would  change  for  a  future  of  Eden 
The  joys  of  this  checkered  life  ? 

But  husbands  grow  grave  and  silent, 

And  cares  on  the  anxious  brow 
Oft  replace  the  sunshine  that  perished 

With  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Happy  is  he  whose  sweetheart 

Is  wife  and  sweetheart  still — 
Whose  voice,  as  of  old,  can  charm; 

Whose  kiss,  as  of  old,  can  thrill; 

Who  has  plucked  the  rose  to  lind  ever 
Its  beauty  and  fragrance  increase, 

As  the  flush  of  passion  is  mellowed 
Id  love's  unmeasured  peace; 

Who  sees  In  the  step  a  lightness; 

Who  fiads  in  the  form  a  grace; 
Who  reads  an  unaltered  brightness 

In  the  witchery  of  the  face. 

Undimmed  and  unchanged.   Ah  !  happy 

Is  be  crowned  with  such  life 
Who  drinks  the  wife  pledging  the  sweetheart, 

And  toasts  in  the  sweetheart  the  wife. 

—Daniel  O'Connell. 


Deacon  Simpson's  Trip. 


"  There's  my  best  coat  upstairs  in 
the  chest;  an'  I  was  countin'  on  getting 
me  a  new  hat  anyhow.  1  guess  you 
could  sort  o'  fix  yourself  up  with  your 
Sunday  dress  an'  things,  Maria." 

"  Why,  Amos,  you  don't  mean  that 
you  really  want  to  go?"  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  ceased  a  moment  from  driving 
flies  out  of  the  kitchen,  as  she  turned  a 
pair  of  mild,  wondering  eyes  on  her 
husband. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  he  sat  on 
the  stone  doorstep,  twisting  in  his 
hand  the  letter  that  he  had  just 
brought  from  the  postofBce,  and  seem- 
ingly contemplating  the  distant  hills, 
as  though  seeking  guidance  from  that 
quarter.  His  large  straw  hat  lay  on 
the  grass  beside  him,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  hay  in  his  stuff  gray  hair  showed 
what  his  occupation  for  the  morning 
had  been. 

"There's  your  consin  Abbie,"he  con- 
tinued, "  has  been  wantin'  us  to  come 
up  to  the  city  for  a  long  time  to  visit 
her—" 

"She  ain't  invited  us  more'n  once  be- 
fore," interposed  his  wife. 

"  An'  I  thing  we  ought  to  go.  Yes, 
Joe,  I'm  a-comin',"  he  called  out,  and 
handing  the  letter  to  his  wife,  Deacon 
Simpson  picked  up  his  jug  of  molasses 
and  water  and  walked  off  to  the  field 
with  long,  swinging  gait. 

His  wife  watched  hinf  until  he  disap- 
peared over  the  knoll,  and  then  mur- 
muring to  herself:  "What's  come 
over  father  now  ?  "  went  back  to  her 
task. 

"  Father's  the  most  surprisin'  man  I 
ever  see,"  she  said,  pulling  at  the  corn 
husks,  which  had  become  somewhat 
flattened  after  her  onslaught,  "  but 
I've  lived  with  him  too  long  not  to 
have  learned  just  to  let  him  have  his 
own  way — leastways  to  seem  to — an' 
he's  sure  to  come  round.  Father's  real 
kind  o'  sensible  after  all,"  at  which 
last  remark  the  yellow  cat  blinked  her 
eyes,  the  kettlp  put  on  an  extra  steam, 
and  the  very  flies  buzzed  in  hearty  con- 
firmation. 

"Snoot  shoo!"  The  paper  was 
again  waving,  the  corn  husks  rattling, 
when  the  peaked  face  of  Miss  Jemima 
Hummers  appeared  at  the  door.  "  An' 
the  flies  not  all  drove  out,  an'  I  calc'a- 
latin'  to  do  a  little  bakin'  an'  this  last 
idea  of  father's  a  worryin'  me  so.  If 
it  ain't  the  most  Drovokin'  thing  in  the 
world,"  thought  Mrs.  Simpson.    So  her 
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tone  was  quite  cool — that  is,  as  cool  as 
such  a  kind  hearted  woman  could  make 
it — as  he  said  to  her  visitor:  "Will 
you  sit  outside  or  in  ?  " 

The  decision  being  made  that  it  would 
be  cooler  on  the  grass,  Mrs.  Simpson 
handed  out  two  rocking  chairs,  and  the 
women  seated  themselves  under  the 
apple  trees,  where  the  hens,  soon  dis- 
covering them,  came  clucking  aimlessly 
about,  and  the  yellow  cat,  jumping  into 
her  mistress'  lap,  curled  up  into  a 
large,  fluffy  ball.  A  gentle  breeze 
waved  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which, 
fanning  the  heated  cheeks  of  Mrs. 
Simpson,  caused  her  gradually  to  for- 
get flies  and  other  minor  annoyances, 
and  to  regard  Miss  Jemima  Hummers 
in  a  more  kindly  light. 

"  I  just  thought  I'd  bring  my  work 
round  an'  set  with  you  awhile,  Mis' 
Simpson,"  that  lady  remarked,  after 
they  were  comfortably  seated  and  the 
subject  of  the  weather  and  the  crops 
had  been  carefully  discussed.  "  I  got 
my  work  all  done  up  an'  I  said  to  my- 
self, I—" 

"Well,  I  hadn't  finished  drivin'  my 
flies  out,"  interposed  her  friend.  "I 
expect  there's  a  hundred  at  least  of 
them  tiresome,  buzzing  creatures  left 
in  that  kitchen.  There  was  a  terrible 
big  horse  fly  screechin'  around  that  I'd 
got  my  mind  made  up  to  drive  out," 
she  added,  regretfully. 

"Well,  I  guess  it'll  get  out  some- 
how," said  her  visitor,  and  then  chang- 
ing the  subject,  added:  "  I  s'pose  you 
an'  the  deacon  are  going  to  the  church 
sociable  next  week.  But  then,  I 
don't  know  why  I  asked  you  that, 
seein'  you  always  are  there.  You  ain't 
missed  one  for  three  years,  have  you, 
Mis'  Simpson  ?  " 

"  We  ain't  missed  one  for  five  years, 
exceptin'  once  when  the  deacon  had 
the  rheumatism.  I  remember  that 
time  in  partic'lar,  because  I  had  made 
a  new  kind  of  cake  to  send — kind  of  a 
nut  cake,  with  a  few  raisins  sprinkled 
in — an'  I  wanted  to  see  how  it  was  en- 
joyed. I  felt  a  little  shaky,  not  knowin' 
exactly  how  much  to  put  in  ;  and  there 
was  just  a  little  dent  in  the  top  when 
I  took  it  out  of  the  oven.  Not  really 
fallen,  you  know,  but  just  enough  to 
make  me  feel  anxious.  Mis'  Davis 
knew  how  I  was  worryin'  'bout  it,  so 
she  took  pains  to  stop  in  on  her  way 
home  an'  tell  me  it  wasn't  a  mite  heavy; 
an'  she  heard  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Spooner  both  wonderin'  what  the  re- 
ceipt was,  they  thought  it  was  so  good. 
I  don't  know  when  I've  felt  so  re- 
lieved." 

"  I  know  just  exactly  what  your  feel- 
in's  were,  Mis'  Simpson.  I'm  going  to 
send  a  new  kind  of  tea  biscuit  next 
time  an'  I  feel  kind  o'  cold  all  over 
when  I  think,  s'posin'  they  shouldn't  be 
good.  I  hope  you'll  like  'em,  Mis'  Simp- 
son." 

Evidently  Miss  Jemima  Hummers 
was  fated  to  make  unfortunate  re- 
marks, for  just  as  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement was  felt  by  Mrs.  Simpson  in 
the  tea  biscuits,  and  she  was  about  to 
ask  for  a  minute  description  of  their 
composition,  the  idea  of  the  deacon's  was 
thrust  into  her  mind,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  going  away. 

"  I  don't  knows'  we'll  be  here.  The 
deacon  an'  me  are  calc'latin'  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  city  about  that  time." 

Miss  Hummers  dropped  her  work — it 
was  a  piece  of  ruffling  for  her  neck — 
and  the  needle  fell  out  into  the  grass, 
so  she  had  to  get  down  on  her  knees 
and  search  carefully  for  it. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  see  anybody  like  you 
before,  Mis'  Simpson,"  she  said,  shoo- 
ing away  a  hen  that  came  to  assist, 
thinking  she  was  grubbing  for  worms. 
"  You  say  that  just  as  though  it  didn't 
mean  more'n  goin'  across  the  street. 
There,  I've  got  it;  'twas  stickin'  in  the 
hem  of  my  dress,  after  all.  If  I  remem- 
ber right,  you  ain't  never  been  to  the 
city  before,  Mis'  Simpson  ?" 

"  No,  we  ain't  never  been,  an'  as  the 
deacon  an'  me  ain't  growin'any  younger 
we'd  better  go  now  if  we're  goin'  at  all. 
Cousin  Abbie  seems  just  set  on  bavin' 
us  come." 

"  Well  I  hope  you'll  have  a  good 
time,"  she  said,  after  sewing  a  few 
minutes  in  silence.  "If  there's  any- 
thin'  in  the  world  that  I've  a  real  desire 
to  do  it's  to  go  to  the  city  and  see  the 


sights.  But  I  ain't  never  seen  my  way 
clear  to  do  so,  bein'  all  alone  in  the 
w<>rld,"  and  Miss  Jemima  gave  a  little 
sniff  of  seif  pity. 

Her  companion  rocked  comfortably 
back  and  forth  in  her  chair  without 
making  any  response. 

"I  see  what  she's  comin'  to,"  she 
thought,  "  an'  if  I  don't  encourage  her, 
then  my  conscience's  clear;  but  she's 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  along  with  us, 
and  if  there's  anybody  in  the  world  the 
deacon  can't  abide,  its  Jemima  Hum- 
mers. I  do  believe  if  I  can  only  tell 
him  she's  goin'  too  he'll  give  the  whole 
thing  up." 

She  glanced  anxiously  at  Miss  Hum- 
mer's sharp  features  and  little  birdlike 
eyes,  which  were  blinking  thoughtfully 
over  her  work,  as  she  mentally  laid  out 
her  tactics. 

"  If  she  don't  follow  this  thing  up 
it'll  be  the  first  time  she  didn't  do  what 
she  set  out  to,  but  I  ain't  going  to  give 
her  one  mite  of  encouragement." 

"What  day  you  goin'  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Jemima  at  last. 

"Well,  Cousin  Abbie  said  Saturday 
in  her  letter — that'll  be  day  after  to- 
morrow— so  I  s'pose  the  deacon'U  calc'- 
late  to  go  then,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
can  look  over  my  things  an'  do  my 
packin'  to-morrow,  an'  we  can  get  off 
by  the  first  train.  I'll  allow  'tain't  as 
much  time  as  I  should  like.  There's 
my  brown  merino's  got  to  be  fixed  at 
the  bottom,  an'  the  deacon's  things 've 
got  to  be  attended  to,  an' — " 

Miss  Jemima  arose,  and  taking  her 
hat  from  a  branch  of  the  tree  where  it 
had  been  hanging,  tied  it  securely  un- 
der her  chin. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  a-goin',"  she  said, 
"  but  I'll  try  an'  drop  in  to-morrow  to 
see  how  you're  gettin'  on." 

The  gate  clicked  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
was  let  alone,  gazing  at  Miss  Jemima's 
prim  figure  disappearing  down  the 
road,  and  regretfully  thinking:  "She 
never  said  she  was  going  along  with 
us;  but  maybe  she  will  to-morrow." 

It  was  Friday  evening.  The  air  was 
soft  and  cool  and  laden  with  the  sweet 
odor  of  fresh  hay.  The  hens  had  gone 
to  their  roost,  and  all  was  quite  save  an 
occasional  cluck  of  a  belated  fowl  or 
the  deep  croak  of  some  frog  as  it 
jumped  with  a  splash  into  the  pond 
back  of  the  house.  All  about  the  barn 
looked  clean  and  orderly,  and  peace 
and  rest  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere. 

All  was  to  the  deacon's  mind,  and 
still  he  was  not  happy  as  he  sat  on  the 
broad,  stone  doorstep,  with  his  wife 
just  inside,  rocking  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
The  yellow  cat  jumped  into  his  lap  and 
tried  to  make  herself  comfortable  for 
her  usual  evening  nap,  but  without 
avail.  So,  after  purring  louder  and 
louder  to  attract  his  attention,  until  it 
had  become  a  gentle  roar,  she  jumped 
down  in  a  disgusted  manner  and  walked 
sedately  into  the  house. 

"Did  you  say  the  packin' was  all 
done,  Maria?  "  he  inquired  for  a  third 
or  fourth  time.  "  I  hope  you  aint  for- 
gotten anythin',  partic'larly  the  medi- 
cines. Ef  we  was  to  be  taken  sick  at 
Abbie's  I  dunno  what  we'd  do." 

"  Well,  there's  no  denying  that  it's  a 
sickly  season  in  the  city,"  was  the 
cheerful  answer;  "but  if  you  should 
happen  to  have  a  long  attack  of  rheu- 
matism I  guess  Abbie  an'  me  could  pull 
you  through." 

Deacon  Simpson  gave  a  groan;  then 
suddenly  recollecting  himself  turned  it 
into  a  cough.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
finally  broken  by  the  deacon. 

"  Ef  there's  a  disagreeable,  homely 
cretur  in  the  world  it's  that  Jemima 
Hummers."  Still  the  rockers  creaked 
and  there  was  no  response;  but  a  smile 
overspread  the  occupant's  face  which 
the  increasing  darkness  kindly  hid.  "  I 
don't  deny  but  what  she's  got  her  good 
pi'nts,"  he  continued,  pricked  by  his 
conscience,  "but  they  ain't  my  style, 


an'  that's  a  fact.  Besides,  she  ain't  any 
right  to  go  taggin'  on  with  us;  an'  you 
know  it,  too,  Maria,"  he  added,  fret- 
fully. 

Well,  I  don't  allow  you  have  any 
right  to  talk  about  the  face  the  Lord 
gave  her.  I  say  it  ain't  becomin'  in 
you,  deacon."  Mrs.  Simpson  arose  and 
went  into  the  pantry,  where  she  lighted 
the  lamp,  but  after  a  moment  put  it 
out  and  resumed  her  seat. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  her 
husband,  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  nothin'.  I  was  going  to  put 
the  beans  to  soak,  an'  then  I  remem- 
bered we  wouldn't  be  here  to  eat  'em." 

"There,"  said  the  deacon;  "seem's 
tho'  I  couldn't  bear  it.  Why  didn't 
you  calk'late  to  have  'em  to-night  ? 
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Ef  there's  anythin'  in  the  world  I  love, 
it's  beans." 

"Deacon  Simpson,  did  you  ever  eat 
hot  baked  beans  any  night  in  your  life 
'cepting  Saturday  night  ?  When;  peo- 
ple go  to  the  city,  they've  got  to  give 
up  things." 

A  long-drawn  sigh  was  the  only  re- 
sponse and  once  again  long  silence 
reigned.  The  spirits  of  Mrs.  Simpson 
were  steadily  rising,  while  those  of  her 
husband  were  sinking,  until  he  was 
completely  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
despair.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
deacon  was  getting  homesick. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you'd  better  write 
Abbie  we've  changed  our  minds  an' 
ain't  comin'  till  next  week.  I  ain't 
feelin'  very  well,  an'  I  might  be  took 
sick  the  first  thing.  I  don't  think  I'm 
over  strong  anyhow,"  he  added  plain- 
tively. "I've  a  pain  in  my  back  this 
minute." 

"Now,  Amos,"  was  the  decided  an- 
swer, "  if  we're  goin'  at  all,  we're  goin' 
to-morrow.  There  ain't  any  doubt  but 
what  Cousin  Abbie's  taken  extra  pains, 
an'  has  done  a  lot  of  cooking  already. 
What'd  she  think  not  to  see  us  ?  Don't 
you  think  you'd  ought  to  do  as  you'd 
be  done  by,  deacon  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  any  argu- 
in',"  was  the  dignified  answer.  "I'll 
go  look  after  the  cattle,  an'  then  we'll 
go  to  bed." 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  early  the 
next  morning,  and  danced  and  twinkled 
and  fairly  shook  his  sides  with  laughter 
and  good  will  as  he  shone  with  all  his 
might  right  down  on  the  Simpson  home- 
stead. But,  after  examining  things 
carefully,  and  making  up  his  mind  that 
all  was  not  right,  he  beckoned  to  a  lit- 
tle cloud  and  buried  his  head  from 
sight. 

The  old  horse  and  double  wagon  stood 
outside  the  door.  The  back  seat  had 
been  taken  out  to  accommodate  the 
small,  hair-covered  trunk  which  Mrs. 
Simpson  had  insisted  should  be  bound 
tightly  down  with  a  stout  rope,  as  she 
had  once  heard  of  a  trunk  being  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  while  the  driver 
jogged  contentedly  on.  Her  husband 
had  thought  this  precaution  unneces- 
sary, but  after  long  discussion  finally 
yielded.  He  now  sat  on  the  seat,  very 
stiff  and  straight,  holding  the  reins 
while  waiting  for  his  wife  to  appear. 
The  deacon  had  always  had  a  strong 
desire  to  be  dressy,  but  on  account  of 
his  prominent  position  in  the  church  he 
had  not  thought  best  to  indulge  this 
weakness,  or  been  encouraged  in  it  by 
his  wife.  But  now  that  he  was  going 
to  the  city,  that  abomination  of  wicked- 
ness, he  felt  no  one  would  be  injured  by 
his  example,  and  so  he  had  full  play  to 
his  taste.  Some  few  would  have  ques- 
tioned it,  but  to  the  deacon's  mind  his 
outfit  was  absolutely  perfect.  His  long, 
lank  form  was  encased  in  his  black 
broadcloth  coat,  thrown  jauntily  open 
to  display  the  white  vest,  a  glowing 
plaid  necktie  and  a  hair  watch-chain. 
But  the  crowning  glory  was  the  hat, 
the  purchase  of  which  had  cost  him 
much  consideration,  but  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result.  It  was  of  white 
straw,  trimmed  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
would  have  had  quite  an  air  if  it  had 
not  been  fully  two  sizes  too  large  and 
rested  on  his  ears.  When  a  boy,  his 
mother,  in  making  or  buying  clothing 
for  him,  had  always  kept  ahead  of  his 
then  present  size,  in  anticipation  of  his 
growing  ;  and  the  idea  had  become  so 
fixed  in  his  own  mind,  that  now,  at 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  never  thought 
of  buying  anything  to  exactly  fit  him, 
although  his  object  in  doing  so  was 
somewhat  indefinite. 

"  Ain't  you  never  comin',  Maria?" 
he  called  out;  "the  train  won't  wait 
for  us  forever." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Simpson  appeared  at 
the  door  with  a  large  bag  in  one  hand 
and  the  yellow  cat  in  the  other.  She 
was  hot  and  out  of  breath  from  her  ex- 
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ertions,  and  a  hurried  look  at  her  hus- 
band completed  her  discomfiture. 

"I'm  mortified  to  death  at  the  way 
Amos  looks,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, as  she  turned  to  lock  the  door; 
"  but  I  ain't  going  to  say  one  word  to 
rile  him,  but  just  keep  prayin'  that 
somethin'  will  turn  up  to  keep  us." 

The  deacon  appeared  buried  in 
thought.  He  felt  that  his  wife  would 
not  approve  of  his  hat,  and  so  had  kept 
it  out  of  sight  until  now.  After  the 
dreadful  moment  had  passed  he  looked 
over  his  collar  and  surveyed  her. 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  the 
yaller  cat  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  We've  got  to  leave  her  at  Polly's 
on  the  way  down.  I  wouldn't  trust 
Joe  to  feed  her.  There;  you  hold  her 
while  I  get  in." 

The  wagon  creaked  and  groaned  as 
Mrs.  Simpson  laboriously  climbed  in, 
and  then  visibly  sank  on  her  side  when 
she  was  finally  seated. 

"  Well,  you  ready  ?  Get  up,  there  !  " 
and  Deacon  Simpson  and  his  wife  had 
really  started  for  the  city. 

They  jogged  along  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  silence.  When  they 
came  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  which 
would  hide  the  house  from  view,  he 
stopped  a  moment,  and  turning  around, 
surveyed  it. 

"You'd  better  look  at  it,  Maria,  ef 
you  want  to  see  it  for  the  last  time. 
It  looks  kind  o'  lonesome,"  and  he 
choked  a  little  as  he  fumbled  nervously 
at  the  reins. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  be  goin'  along," 
was  the  cool  answer,  but  inwardly  his 
wife's  heart  was  wrung  with  pity  for 
him.  "But  I  shan't  say  a  word;  he's 
got  to  change  his  own  mind,"  she 
thought. 

"  Do  you  s'pose  the  yaller  cat'll  stay 
at  daughter  Polly's  ? "  was  the  next 
remark. 

"  No,  I  guess  she'll  run  right  back; 
they  generally  do." 

"  Well,  do  you  s'pose  she'll  starve  ?  " 
and  his  voice  quivered  perceptibly  as 
he  asked  the  question,  for  the  "  yaller 
cat  "  was  his  special  pet. 

"No;  don't  think  she'll  starve,  but  I 
kind  o'  guess  she'll  look  peaked  when 
we  get  back,  an'  then  she'll  sort  o' 
worry  for  us  all  the  time."  The  deacon 
moved  uneasily,  and  once  more  they 
drove  on  in  silence. 

At  Polly's  matters  were  not  much 
better.  As  the  deacon  embraced  each 
of  his  grandchildren  he  visibly  weak- 
ened, and  his  farewell  to  the  baby  was 
almost  too  much  for  him.  He  glanced 
imploringly  at  his  wife,  but  no  help 
came  from  that  quarter.  Instead,  she 
said:  "We  must  drive  pretty  fast 
now,  father,  if  we  want  to  get  there." 
But  as  they  said  good-by  she  whispered 
to  her  daughter:  "I  guess  you  can 
calc'late  to  come  to  supper  same  as 
usual,  Sunday  night." 

Then  they  continued  their  way.  The 
old  horse  had  now  come  to  a  walk — a 
very  slow  one — but  his  master  did  not 
urge  him.  He  sat  perfectly  listless, 
despair  and  misery  written  on  his  face, 
and  even  the  glory  of  his  attire  failing 
to  add  one  ray  of  comfort.  As  they 
approached  the  station,  Miss  Jemima 
Hummer's  angular  form  was  seen  pac- 
ing back  and  forth. 

"Now  or  never,"  thought  his  wife, 
looking  anxiously  at  him.  He  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  as  she  expressed  it 
in  telling  Polly  about  it  afterward,  "  a 
real  noble  expression  came  into  his 
face." 

"Maria,"  he  said,  switching  the 
horse  and  making  a  sharp  turn,  "ef 
you  want  to  go  to  the  city  you  can. 
I'm  a-goin'  home." — Leslie's  Illustrated 
Weekly.  

A  Hot  Sand  Bag. 

Dr.  Belsharp  says:  "  Many  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
hot  water  bag,  but  a  sand  bag  is  still 
better.  Get  some  clean,  fine  sand  and 
dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  kettle  on  the 
stove;  make  a  bag  about  eight  inches 
square  of  flannel,  fill  it  with  the  dry 
sand,  sew  the  opening  carefully  to- 
gether and  cover  the  bag  with  cotton 
or  linen  cloth.  This  will  prevent  the 
sand  from  sifting  out  and  will  also  en- 
able you  to  heat  the  bag  quickly  by 
placing  it  in  the  oven  or  on  the  top  of 
the  stove.    After  once  using  this  you 


will  never  again  attempt  to  warm  the 
feet  or  hands  of  a  sick  person  with  a 
bottle  or  a  brick.  The  sand  holds  the 
heat  for  a  long  time,  and  the  bag  can 
be  tucked  up  to  the  back  without  hurt- 
ing the  invalid. 

An  Expansive  Claim. 


"Strangest  claim  for  damages  I  ever 
had  before  me,"  said  the  old  railraod 
man,  "  was  one  put  in  by  an  old  far- 
mer for  killing  a  hen.  It  was  what 
you  might  call  an  endless  chain,  as  it 
doubled  up  in  a  way  that  threatened 
to  bankrupt  the  company  if  there  was 
any  danger  of  the  old  man  collecting 
his  bill. 

"  The  original  claim  as  put  in  by  the 
old  man  was  50  cents.  The  next 
month  we  received  a  statement  from 
him  adding  thirty  eggs  that  the  old 
hen  would  have  laid.  A  few  months 
latter  he  put  in  a  bill  for  one  old  hen, 
fifteen  young  chicks  and  thirty  eggs. 
Then  for  a  matter  of  a  year  we  re- 
ceived regularly  monthly  statements 
from  the  old  man,  which  by  this  time 
contained  a  number  of  young  pullets 
which  were  laying  eggs  in  a  way  that 
certainly  proved  that  there  was  money 
in  the  poultry  business  if  one  could 
succeed  in  getting  it  out. 

"  By  this  time  the  old  man's  original 
claim  had  gone  throug  the  proper 
channels,  and  we  stood  ready  to  pay 
him  for  the  orignal  hen,  but  objected 
to  paying  for  the  imaginary  progeny 
that  the  hen  had  reared  after  her 
death.  But  the  old  man  would  not 
have  it  that  way,  and  insisted  on  be- 
ing paid  according  to  his  last  state- 
ment. We  couldn't  see  our  way  clear 
to  doing  that,  and  the  old  man  con- 
tinued sending  is  his  monthly  bills, 
which  by  this  time  contained  a  start- 
ling array  of  debits  against  us,  con- 
sisting of  hens,  pullets  and  eggs,  with 
a  few  modest  items  such  as  feed  and 
losses  by  hawks.  Nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  old  man  saved  us  from 
becoming  responsible  for  all  the  hens 
in  the  country." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Scorch  marks  in  linen  may  be  re- 
moved with  lemon  juice  and  salt  rubbed 
gently  on  the  place  and  set  in  the  sun. 

When  side  combs  refuse  to  confine 
the  hair,  all  they  need  to  restore  them 
to  good  behavoir  is  a  thorough  washing 
in  warm  water  and  plenty  of  soap. 

It  is  usually  a  sign  of  ill  health  when 
the  nails  crack  and  split.  Rub  in  cold 
cream  or  vaseline  at  night;  it  will 
soften  and  nourish  them,  and  remove 
the  dull  and  shabby  look  which  is  seen 
on  the  nails  of  most  delicate  people. 

The  reason  why  large  holes  are  found 
often  under  the  crust  of  bread  is  be- 
cause the  gas  is  driven  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  loaf  upward,  and  held  by 
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the  heavy  crust  on  top.  Brush  the 
bread  thoroughly  with  water  before 
putting  it  into  the  oven,  prick  it  with  a 
fork;  if  it  is  in  large  loaves  it  should  be 
in  ten  minutes  before  browning.  Small 
loaves  should  be  baked  more  quickly. 

Tea  and  toast  used  to  be  considered 
the  ideal  invalid  diet,  but  up-to-date 
doctors  sound  a  warning  against  it. 
Few  articles  of  food,  they  say,  are 
harder  for  the  weakened  stomach  to 
digest  than  hot  buttered  toast. 

Young  people  who  are  troubled  with 
eruptions  on  the  face,  and  who  continu- 
ally rub  or  scratch  them,  should  be 
made  to  realize  the  importance  of  clean 
fingers  and  nails.  These  should  be 
washed  many  times  daily  with  soap 
and  boric  acid  solution. 

Some  good  points  to  remember  in  the 
making  of  ice  cream  are  these:  Milk 
should  always  be  scalded,  or  it  may 
taste  watery.  If  flour  is  used  to 
thicken  cook  in  a  double  boiler  for 
twenty  minutes.  If  cornstarch  cook 
an  hour.  When  candied  fruits  are  used 
a  double  amount  of  sugar  is  required. 
In  making  brick  ice  cream  allow  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  to  each 
quart.  For  ginger  ice  cream  use  the 
preserved  ginger.  In  freezing  ice 
cream  takes  one-third  as  much  salt  as 
ice,  and  the  ice  should  be  on  top.  In 
packing  after  the  freezing  leave  the 
salt  on  top.  Always  allow  the  cream 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
serving,  as  it  makes  it  richer.  Cater- 
ers in  making  cream  for  entertain- 
ments usually  make  it  two  days  ahead. 
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School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
©33  fflftRKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaylnc.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

aed  Steel  Landside  Doable  Board 


....  spring  work'?  — 
II A  IMS  >  PLOW  «'«».,  Box  160.  Alton,  111. 

Onlj  I'low    ,  i.  r ,  |a  tbl  United  StAtCJ  k'Wlug  direct  to  firmer. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  15,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Future*. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   71?6@70X 

Thursday                  70«(&)71*  fWma  Til?, 

Friday                      71*@70>,  70M«M>M 

Saturday                   W$@69  G*V'<  «t!s 

Monday                     69X@70*  68*<S69 

Tuesday                  69>4ffi70*  68i<@69* 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday                             5s  7  d  5s  7*d 

Thursday                                5s  6?id  5s  (>%& 

Friday                                    5s  6'^d  5s  6%d 

Saturday                                  5s   5*d  5s  5*d 

Monday                                  5s  5«d  5s  5*d 

Tuesday                                5s  4*d  5s  4*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  II  16M@1  n%       1  18X@1  30% 

Friday   1  16*@1  16'*       1  18?k;ffll  l*H 

Saturday   1  15W@1  16  1  16£®1  18 

Monday   1  157i@l  15«       1  18  @1  17* 

Tuesday   1  14?iffll  11%       1  1696@1  163 

Wednesday   1  12*ffll  13%       1  14  ffll  15 


The  market  for  wheat  in  this  center  has 
continued  lifeless,  so  far  as  the  actual  grain  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  with  the  liberal  downpour  of  rain 
the  State  is  now  being  favored  with,  there 
will  very  likely  be  plenty  of  wheat  the  coming 
harvest,  enabling  the  grain  trade  in  this  State 
to  be  restored  to  something  like  its  old-time 
vigor.  Quotable  values  in  this  center  are 
slightly  lower— 25(</,50c  per  ton  nominally— not 
so  much  on  account  of  propitious  weather,  as 
to  declines  in  Eastern  and  European  markets, 
Liverpool  having  been  especially  weak,  but 
the  latter  was  partly  the  reflex  of  improved 
crop  conditions  in  this  State. 

While  dullness  has  prevailed  in  this  center 
in  the  spot  market  for  wheat,  there  has  been 
considerable  business  in  futures.  The  pros- 
pects of  another  dry  year  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  State  naturally  tended  in  favor  of  the  bull 
interest  or  high  prices,  while  outside  influ- 
ences have  lately  tended  in  the  main  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Government  report 
for  March  fell  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the 
speculative  markets  East,  and  the  effect  was 
in  turn  reflected  in  Europe  as  well  as  he're. 
The  Government  reported  198,000,000  bushels 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  being  over  29%  of  last  crop  and 
a  much  larger  quantity  than  was  generally 
supposed.  A  private  source  of  high  repute, 
and  regarded  as  eminently  trustworthy,  had 
previously  given  the  stock  in  farmers'  hands 
at  same  date  at  155,000,000  bushels,  or  43,000,- 

000  bushels  less  than  the  Government  esti- 
mate. That  43,000,000  bushels,  the  difference 
in  the  two  estimates,  is  no  bagatelle,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
500  ship  loads,  being  1,290,000  short  tons  and 
about  equal  to  two  fair  average  crops  for  the 
entire  State  of  California.  That  there  should 
be  necessity  for  such  a  wide  discrepancy  in 
estimates  carefully  compiled  does  not  seem 
possible.  The  Government  reports  have  been 
on  numerous  occasions  proven  faulty,  and  it 
has  been  insinuated  that  some  big  operators 
and  schemers  have  in  devious  and  under- 
handed ways  managed  to  get  the  official 
figures  of  stocks  on  hand  shaped  in  their 
interest.  The  discrepancy  in  question  is  the 
more  glaring  on  account  of  the  smaller  esti- 
mate coming  from  parties  more  in  touch  with 
the  commercial  world  than  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  having  a  well-earned  re- 
putation for  fairness  and  approximate  accur- 
acy in  Its  statistical  statements.  The  dull- 
ness in  wheat  here  is  accompanied  by  an 
equally  dormant  market  in  ocean  freights. 
There  is  only  one  ship  on  the  list  for  wheat, 
this  one  having  been  taken  at  £1  2s  6d  to 
Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option,  and  no 
more  are  wanted  at  present  at  same  figure. 

California  Milling  II  12*@1  17)4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*ffl  

Oregon  Valley   1  12*@1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  ®1  12* 

Off  qualities  wheat     @1  07* 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 

1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  deliverv,  $1. 17%®1.12%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.2(»-£@1.14. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.12%® 
1.13%;  December,  1899,  $1.14@1.15. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

18.97-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations         7e10*dffl7slld  6s8d(S6s8*d 

Freight  rates               253  27*  s  — ffl«2*s 

Local  market             Il.40@1.42*  fi  !.'-,    ;  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flonr. 

Considering  the  light  quantities  of  milling 
wheat  offering  and  the  little  flour  now  being 
produced  in  this  State,  the  market  is  well 
stocked.  The  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  brisk,  and  full  current  figures  are  not 
readily  realized,  unless  it  be  in  a  small  way, 
the  market  showing  no  special  firmness. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75013  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  0001  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  35«3  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  80ffl3  8a 


Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  85@4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  30@3  60 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  30@3  60 

Barley. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  activity  in 
the  sample  or  open  market,  owing  to  the  very 
light  supplies  and  offerings,  in  addition  to 
which  the  views  of  holders  were  too  stiff  as  a 
rule  for  buyers  to  attempt  to  take  hold  freely. 
This  market  will  of  necessity  be  a  dragging 
one  for  several  months  to  come  or  until  new 
crop  barley  puts  in  an  appearance  in  some- 
thing like  wholesale  quantity.  Even  new 
crop  has  not  given  promise  lately  of  being 
in  heavy  supply,  so  far  as  the  California  yield 
is  concerned,  but  there  may  be  tolerably  free 
receipts,  as  has  been  the  case  the  past 
season,  from  selections  outside  the  State, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Nevada  having  con- 
tributed liberally.  In  the  speculative  market 
trading  was  moderately  brisk  much  of  the 
time,  and  with  dry  weather  influences  in  the 
lead  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  week, 
the  general  trend  of  prices  of  options  for 
new  crop  deliveries  was  in  favor  of  the 
selling  interest,  although  Call  Board  values 
were  not  at  a  particularly  high  range,  and 
without  more  rainy  weather,  prices  may 
again  harden  at  an  early  day.  Owing  to  the 
stormy  weather  at  this  date,  however,  the 
speculative  market  shows  weakness.  Spot 
market  closed  fairly  steady. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  l  26K@1  27)4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  25  ffl  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  ffll  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choloe   —  ffl  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ffl  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.19^(^1.14. 

Seller  1899,  new,  $1.0(i»e@89%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,"  May,  1899,  feed  sold  at  $1.14® 
 ;  seller  1S99,  new,  89%@93c. 

Oats. 

This  cereal  has  been  in  good  request,  and  at 
generally  firm  figures  for  feed  and  milling 
descriptions,  as  compared  with  values  recently 
prevailing.  Aside  from  corn,  of  which  there 
is  not  much  offering,  and  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  barley,  which  are  held  relatively 
higher  than  oats,  this  cereal  holds  full  sway 
at  present,  so  far  as  the  furnishing  of  horse 
feed  is  concerned.  Millers  are  also  consum- 
ing fair  average  quantities,  but  the  milling 
trade  is  not  buying  heavily,  drawing  supplies 
mainly  from  previous  purchases.  Black  and 
Red  oats  are  not  receiving  much  attention, 
except  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  about  on  a 
par  with  common  qualities  of  White  oats,  the 
demand  for  colored  oats  for  seeding  being 
practically  over  for  the  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  ffll  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*@1  37* 

Milling  1  37*ffll  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45  ffl]  50 

Black  Russian  125  ffll  35 

Red  1  25  @1  35 

Corn. 

There  is  not  much  of  this  cereal  now  being 
received  from  any  quarter,  and  the  market 
cannot  be  termed  favorable  to  buyers.  Sup- 
plies are  mostly  Eastern  product,  and,  with 
stiffer  prices  lately  current  in  the  East, 
holders  here  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  more 
exacting  than  if  conditions  were  reversed. 
The  demand  at  full  current  rates,  however, 
is  of  rather  limited  proportions,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  20  ffll  25 

Large  Yellow  1  17*ffll  20 

Small  Yellow  1  30  ffll  32* 

Eastern  Mixed  115  ffll  17* 

Kye. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  to  record 
in  the  tone  of  this  market  or  in  prices  obtain- 
able.  Trade  is  of  a  very  slow  order. 

Good  to  choice,  new   l  12*®l  15 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  dull  at  previous  rates.  Spot 
stocks  are  confined  to  small  quantities  of 
Eastern  in  the  bands  of  local  millers. 

Good  to  choice  2  SO  @2  40 

Sllverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Additional  strength  has  been  developed  in 
the  bean  market,  with  considerable  inquiry, 
largely  of  a  speculative  character.  The  mar- 
ket for  Limas  is  especially  strong,  with  quot- 
able rates  advanced  and  further  hardening  of 
prices  one  of  the  strong  probabilities  of  the 
near  future.  The  Lima  bean  is  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  crop  prospects  at  this  date  are  by 
no  means  encouraging.  That  there  will  be  a 
a  heavy  yield  the  coming  season  in  any  part 
of  the  State  is  not  now  assured,  although  the 
Sacramento  river  section  and  a  few  other  por- 
tions equally  favored  will  likely  have  a  fair 
crop.  Quotations  for  several  other  varieties 
have  been  marked  upward,  notably  Pinks  and 
Lady  Washingtons.  All  kinds,  are,  in  fact, 
being  firmly  held,  with  no  large  supplies, 
either  here  or  in  the  interior. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  ®2  20 

Lauy  Washington   1  65  ..•  t  90 

Butter,  small   1  75  <fe2  00 

Butter,  large   2  10  @2  50 

Pinks   2  00  &2  20 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  75  ffll  90 

Reds   3  25  MS 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   <B2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65  fflS  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  @  

Horse  Beans   2  25  ffl2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ffll  75 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  re- 
port the  bean  market  in  the  East  as  follows, 
prices  quoted  being  per  60  lb.  bushel : 

Conditions  seemed  to  be  changing  just  a  little 
at  the  close  of  last  week,  and  this  week  quite  a 
decided  improvement  has  come  to  the  market 
The  demand  from  hnme  jobbers  has  been  quite 


active,  and  a  good  deal  of  stock  has  changed  bands. 
Most  buyers  were  very  light  in  stock  and  seeing 
the  upward  trend  of  values  they  began  operating 
with  some  freedom.  Then,  too,  receipts  have  run 
lighter,  previous  accumulations  have  been  some- 
what reduced,  and  the  tenor  of  the  interior  advices 
has  been  firmer.  These  influences  have  combined 
to  make  a  stronger  position,  with  an  udvance  in 
most  kinds.  Marrow  opened  at  $1.47*  but  gained 
strength  almost  dally,  and  are  closing  firm  at 
$l.52*@1.55,  latter  figure  quite  generally  asked. 
Medium  have  gone  up  more  slowly  but  some 
business  has  been  done  within  a  day  or  two  at 
$1  37*.  Pea  have  shared  largely  in  the  demand 
and  the  activity  has  seemed  to  warrant  all  the 
advance  thus  far  established:  late  sales  at  $1  32* 
ffltl.SS.  Exporters  had  only  moderate  orders  for 
Red  Kidney  and  these  were  easily  filled  at  (1. 70, 
but  toward  the  close  the  feeling  has  been  some- 
what stronger  in  sympathy  with  the  improve- 
ment in  others  kinds,  and  best  stock  is  now  held 
at  *1.72*ffll  75.  White  Kidney  have  ruled  steady. 
A  few  Yellow  Eye  have  jobbed  at  $1.45,  and  small 
lots  of  Turtle  Soup  at  $1.70(«  1.75.  The  price  of 
California  Lima  has  climbed  upward  rapidly  un- 
der large  buying,  partly  speculative  on  western 
account;  holders  now  ask  $2  45ffl2.50,  but  not  much 
business  as  yet  above  tho  Inside  figure.  Green 
peas  firm.  • 
Dried  Peas. 
There  is  nothing  of  consequence  doing, 
either  in  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  Values 
continue  nominally  as  before  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California  |2  00  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ffll  75 

Wool. 

Quotable  rates  remain  as  last  stated,  but 
market  has  shown  very  little  life  since  last 
review.  Eastern  markets  continue  dull,  and 
so  long  as  business  there  is  at  a  standstill,  no 
special  revival  of  trade  need  be  expected  here. 
Not  until  the  vast  quantities  of  foreign  wools 
and  woolens  are  used  up  which  were  run  into 
the  country  before  the  passing  of  the  last 
tariff  bill,  need  any  special  or  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  wool  trade  of  the  country  be 
looked  for.  Spring  wool  has  begun  to  come 
forward,  with  large  lines  of  last  year's  clip, 
both  Spring  and  Fall,  still  remaining  unplaced. 
Fully  17,000,000  lbs.  wool  is  on  storage  in  the 
warehouses  of  San  Francisco  at  present,  await- 
ing a  market.  This  is  a  larger  amount  than 
ever  before  carried  at  corresponding  date.  A 
year  ago  there  was  less  than  half  the  above 
quantity,  and  at  that  time  the  carry-over 
stock  was  considered  heavy. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ffl— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  fflll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  ffll3 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  ffllO 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos  .  7  ffl  10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6   ffl  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @I3 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  W10 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   —  ffl— 

Northern,  free   7  ffl  9 

Southern  Mountain   7  ffl  8 

Hops. 

Dealers  are  not  being  favored  with  numer- 
ous orders,  either  from  abroad  or  locally. 
While  quotations  remain  virtually  as  last 
noted,  values  are  poorly  defined  and  the  mar- 
ket lacks  strength.  To  effect  free  sales  at 
this  date  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  accomplished  without 
accepting  materially  lower  values  than  are 
nominally  current.  Should  there  be  any  spe- 
cial revival  of  inquiry  during  the  next  four  or 
five  months,  it  will  be  more  likely  on  account 
of  unfavorable  developments  of  1899  crop  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York: 

Continued  dullness  is  reported  in  the  local  mar- 
ket. Brewers'  wants  seem  to  be  fairly  supplied 
and  tbey  arc  making  comparatively  few  purchases. 
It  Is  not  generally  believed  that  they  are  heavily 
stocked,  however,  and  theiroftishness  is  attributed 
to  a  determination  to  follow  the  conservative 
policy  adopted  by  them  more  than  two  months 
ago.  When  they  do  buy  the  purchases  are  mostly 
small,  either  to  meet  some  immediate  need  or  to 
keep  their  stock  from  falling  below  a  certain  point. 
More  than  lObO  bales  have  arrived  again  this  week 
for  exportation  direct,  and  while  shippers  do  not 
appear  to  be  buying  many  goods  just  now  there 
are  constant  and  in  some  respects  encouraging 
inquiries  from  London.  It  seems  very  apparent 
from  the  advices  now  in  hand  that  English  brewers 
are  buying  stock  only  as  required,  and  yet  the 
available  supply  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  lighter  at  the  present  time  than  for  some 
years  past.  The  natural  conclusion  among  dealers 
here  Is  that  there  will  be  none  too  many  hops  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  carry  the  trade  until 
another  crop,  and  from  that  reason  holders  take  a 
very  steady  view  of  values. 

Hay  aud  Straw. 

A  strong  market  has  been  experienced  for 
hay  most  of  the  week  under  review,  and  ad- 
vanced prices  of  50c@$l  per  ton  have  been 
realized  for  nearly  all  descriptions,  Alfalfa 
being  about  the  only  exception.  The  stiffer 
rates  established  were  due  to,  as  can  be  read- 
ily inferred,  the  need  of  more  rain  in  the  in- 
terior. Arrivals  were  light  and  there  was  no 
disposition  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  dealers  who  bad  allowed 
their  supplies  to  run  low  were  compelled  to 
purchase  at  the  higher  figures  current.  While 
the  weather  was  wet  at  the  close,  hay  was 
no  [quotably  lower,  although  there  was  an  un- 
settled feeling.  Straw  remained  without 
quotable  change. 

Wheat  15  00ffl17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  14  00ffll6  50 

Oat  14  '0ffll6  00 

Barley,  River  11  50<ai3  00 

Timothy  11  5Uid>l3  IX) 

Alfalfa  11  00(312  50 

Compressed  14  0uffll7  00 

Straw,  V  bale   50ffl  70 

MIUatun>. 

There  are  no  large  supplies  of  millstuffs  of 
any  description.  Demand  is  fair  and  market 
is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  nothing  at  the 
moment  to  warrant  anticipating  materially 
lower  figures  very  soon. 

Bran,  D  ton  20  00(321  00 


Middlings  22  00ffl25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  19  00@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  60ffl27  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®   

Cracked  Corn    25  50@26  00 

Seeds. 

Business  Is  of  very  slim  proportions  in  this 
line,  as  much  or  more  due  to  lack  of  whole- 
sale offerings  than  to  any  other  cause.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  special  changes 
to  record.  A  sailing  vessel  clearing  Monday 
for  New  York  took  twenty-nine  tons  Mustard 
Seed. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  15ffl2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*©3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  (alii 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7*@8* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  same  inactivity  last  noted  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  Grain  Bag  market.  That 
trade  in  this  line  will  be  quiet  throughout  the 
year  and  in  the  main  unsatisfactory  to  the  Im- 
porting interest-seems  to  be  now  foreshad- 
owed. Wool  sacks  are  receiving  some  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  spring  clip  and  are  going 
at  unchanged  rates,  with  no  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July .. .  5%@  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  2S>&— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  95®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  ffl 27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4Ji 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ffl  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Hide  market.  Advices 
from  the  East  are  not  of  an  encouraging  char- 
acter. Pelts  are  quotably  unchanged,  but 
are  meeting  with  slow  sale.  Tallow  is  not  in 
excessive  supply  and  desirable  qualities  sell 
readily  at  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ffllO  — ffl  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ffl  9  —ffl  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  —ffl  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —ffl  8*  —ffl  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs   —ffl  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —ffl  8         —ffl  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         —  ffl  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —ffl  9         — ffl  8 

Dry  Hides   — ffl  15  —ffl  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®I2 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75@2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  2Sffll  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  78 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   500  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20ffl  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20ffl22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ffl  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3>4ffl  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*ffl  2fc 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30ffl37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   lOffl  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Present  slim  stocks  admit  of  only  a  light 
jobbing  business  being  transacted,  with  values 
much  the  same  as  previously  noted.  The 
coming  crop  is  likely  to  be  small.  The  bees 
are  now  being  fed  in  a  large  portion  of  south- 
ern California,  and  many  are  reported  to  have 
already  died. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   754®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6iiffl  7 

White  Comb,  1-fb  frames  10  ffl  10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  light  and  include  little  which 
can  be  termed  choice.  Current  values  are  be- 
ing fairly  well  sustained,  but  demand  at  pres- 
ent is  not  active. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  24  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  of  Beef  offer- 
ing, but  enough  for  the  inquiry,  which  is  slow 
at  current  rates.  Market  for  Mutton  is 
quotably  lower,  and  cannot  be  termed  firm  at 
existing  values.  Hogs  were  in  larger  receipt 
than  previous  week,  and  slightly  lower  prices 
were  realized,  especially  for  desirable  pack- 
ing stock. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   7*®  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  ffl  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  ffl  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   54{®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat  5  ffl  5* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4*®  4\ 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   4Xffl  4* 

Hogs,  feeders     4-fcffl  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ffl  6* 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ffl  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   S  ffl  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  ■»  lb  9  ffl— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  11  ffl — 

Poultry. 

Only  very  light  qualities  of  California  poul- 
try are  now  arriving,  dealers  and  consumers 
having  to  depend  mainly  on  Eastern.  Old 
poultry  was  in  fair  supply  and  market  for  such 
was  rather  easy  in  tone.  Choice  young  stcck 
was  in  slim  receipt  and  brought  in  most  in- 
stances very  good  prices,  some  very  select  go- 
ing at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  -  R>   13  ffl  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  »  lb   »  ffl  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   II   ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  4  00  65  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25  ffl 4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  #7  50 

Fryers  6  00  <S6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  no  ®5  50 

Broilers,  small  8  60  ffl4  80 
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Ducks,  young,     doz  5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  25  @2  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  150  @  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25  @2  50 

Butter. 

While  the  quantity  being  produced  is  not 
particularly  heavy  for  this  time  of  year,  there 
is  more  coming  forward  than  is  required  for 
immediate  local  needs,  and  in  attempts  to  at- 
tract custom  from  outside  points,  prices  have 
been  marked  down.  The  future  of  the  mar- 
ket will  be  governed  largely  by  shipping  and 
packing  orders. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  22  @— 

Creamery  firsts   21  @— 

Creamery  seconds  20  @— 

Dairy  select  19  @20 

Dairy  seconds  16  @18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  light  and  values  in  consequence 
are  being  maintained  at  a  tolerably  high 
range.  There  is  a  weak  undertone,  and  very 
little  increase  in  supplies  would  cause  a  tum- 
ble in  prices. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @11H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @U 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

There  have  been  no  great  changes  in  values 
since  last  issue.  Prices  continue  at  a  narrow 
range,  there  being  only  about2c  per  dozen  dif- 
ference at  present  between  the  cheapest  and 
the  best.  There  will  soon  be  a  change,  how- 
ever, in  this  regard.  Some  pullets'  eggs  are 
being  received,  which  are  averaging  so  small 
in  size  that  at  13  cents  per  dozen  they  are  rel- 
atively higher  than  large  eggs  at  16c.  Some 
dealers  and  bakers  are  storing  and  packing  at 
13%@14c,  while  others  are  holding  back,  claim- 
ing that  prices  East  later  on  will  not  justify 
these  figures. 

California,  seleot,  large  white  and  fresh..  15  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .14  @14S4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @14V4 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

In  the  way  of  early  Spring  vegetables,  As- 
paragus, Peas  and  Rhubarb  are  making  the 
best  display  and  are  going  at  reduced  figures. 
Onion  market  showed  a  little  better  tone  than 
preceding  week,  under  lighter  arrivals,  but 
the  demand  was  by  no  means  brisk.  Cabbage 
continued  in  active  request  for  shipment  and 
good  prices  were  realized. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  lb   6®  7 

Asparagus,  common,  f)  lb   3®  5 

Beans,  String,  $  V\   12K®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   1  00®  1  10 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  ft   10®  12W 

Garlic,  *  B>   8®  10 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  wild,  ft  lb   7®  10 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     75®  90 

Onions,  sprouted,  V  sack   30<a  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  lb   2®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   •  75®  l  25 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton  30  00@35  00 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   35®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Higher  prices  have  been  established  for  po- 
tatoes, with  market  firm  at  the  advanced  fig- 
ures. Some  select  qualities,  especially  of  Bur- 
banks,  both  California  and  Oregon  product, 
were  held  above  quotations.  Predictions  are 
made  that  choice  table  potatoes  will  touch  2c 
per  pound  wholesale  before  the  season  closes. 
A  few  new  potatoes,  mostly  volunteer,  are  ar- 
riving, and  bringing  good  prices.  Sweets 
were  in  light  stock  and  very  steadily  held. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental  1  10@1  40 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  otl  1  15@1  50 

Burbanks.  Humboldt  1  20@1  40 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  i5®i  50 

Early  Rose  1  20®  1  35 

Garnet  Chile  1  oo.ai  15 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   3®  4 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  1  75@2  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  is  little  display  at  present  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market,  other  than  citrus,  and  not 
likely  to  be  much  improvement,  as  regards 
quantity  or  variety,  for  a  month  or  two  to 
come.  Strawberries  are  expected  in  a  week 
or  two,  provided  weather  proves  favorable  in 
the  meantime.  Apples  of  last  crop  are  still 
offering,  but  not  in  heavy  quantity,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  the  quality  is  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  For  cho'ce  to  select  the  market  is 
decidedly  firm,  offerings  of  this  sort  being 
readily  salable  at  good  figures.  Fancy  Spitz- 
enberg,  wrapped,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  or 
other  equally  desirable  table  fruit,  would 
probably  command  $2  50  per  box  in  a  limited 
way  from  special  custom.  Common  qualities 
meet  with  about  as  slow  inquiry  as  early  in 
the  season,  and  when  custom  for  such  stock  is 
secured,  tolerably  low  figures  have  to  ba  ac- 
cepted. Small,  wilted,  specked,  wormy  or 
otherwise  seriously  defective  stock  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  bring  lowest  quotations  named  in 
the  list  herewith  given. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-fb.  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-Ib.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   — @— 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  ruling  strong,  most  kinds  being  in  light 
supply.  Prunes  have  been  lately  about  the 
only  variety  obtainable  in  anything  like 
wholesale  quantity,  and  stocks  of  the  latter 
have  shown  decided  reduction  within  the  past 
fortnight.    The  Santa  Clara  Exchange  re- 


ports heavy  sales  and  higher  prices.  Within 
the  current  month  150  cars  or  more  of  Santa 
Clara  stock  has  been  sold,  reducing  supplies 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  it  is  claimed,  to 
less  than  50  cars,  out  of  which  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six  cars  of  the  four  sizes  could  be  fur- 
nished, the  balance  being  unassorted  or  odds 
and  ends.  Buyers  began  taking  hold  freelv 
on  the  basis  of  Z%c  for  the  four  sizes  when 
the  price  was  advanced  to  a  3%c  basis,  with 
the  bulk  of  recent  San  Jose  transactions  at 
last  named  figure.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
50  cars  of  this  fruit  in  the  entire  State,  out- 
side of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  making  the 
total  supply  of  California  Prunes,  now  remain- 
ing unplaced,  100  carloads  or  less,  and  further 
marked  reductions  in  stocks  are  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Quota- 
tions for  other  fruits  are  continued  as  before, 
but  in  a  jobbing  way  an  advance  on  these 
figures  is  being  asked. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  m  12S4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @_ 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy...:   8^®  »Y, 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  ®11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   v/,@  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6H@  7Y, 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

■£-60;s   5  @  5* 

60— 70's   .      4  <a_ 

70-80's   3*@- 

80-90's   3  @- 

90-100's   2*1 

HO-130's   1«@  8 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tt>  boxes,  Wc 
higher  for  50-fi)  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   SH®  3H 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®  3W 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   314®  4/, 

Figs,  White   _@  _ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted     i)^@  1% 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  outlined  as  follows,  according  to  advices  by 
recent  mail  from  authoritative  sources  in 
New  York : 

Demand  for  evapirated  apples  has  been  very 
satisfactory  during  the  past  week  and  with  offer- 
ings rather  moderate  market  has  ruled'quite  firm 
on  the  basis  of  S^rffiS^c  for  strictly  prime,  with 
choice  to  fancy  jobbing  from  9@10c;  considerable 
fruit  just  under  prime  is  selling  in  rangeof  8®83£c; 
with  poorer  stock  lower  as  to  condition.  Very 
few  sun-dried  apples  offering,  and  market  con- 
tinues nominally  firm;  only  small  jobbing  sales 
at  figures  quoted.  Chops  have  been  held  about 
steady  though  demand  is  light  and  3c  rathei  ex- 
treme. Cores  and  skins  have  had  a  little  more 
attention  at  the  close  though  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
ceed 12£c  except  for  every  at  trative  stock.  Rasp- 
berries have  had  more  call  and  we  advance  quota- 
tions slightly  though  some  old  stock  is  obtainable 
at  comparatively  low  figures.  Huckleberries 
often  more  or  less  mixed  with  old  fruit,  and  such 
rather  slow,  though  strictly  new  held  steadily. 
Not  much  doing  in  blackberries  and  5c  rather  ex 
treme.  Cherries  are  well  sustained  when  fancy, 
but  some  unattractive  lots  range  under  inside 
quotation.  California  apricots  and  peaches  have 
met  a  fairly  active  demand  and  market  has  ruled 
firm  with  occasional  sales,  especially  of  apricots, 
slightly  higher  than  qoted.  Prunes  moderately 
active  at  about  former  prices. 

Raisins. 

There  is  no  great  activity  to  record,  but 
such  transfers  as  are  being  effected  are  at 
full  current  rates,  the  Growers'  Association 
having  virtually  complete  control  of  the  situa- 
tion at  present.  Buyers  during  the  balance 
of  the  season  will  be  compelled  to  draw  from 
the  Association  supplies. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  ®26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   sy,@\3 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  fi>   —  @5J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  —  @4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached     — ®4!4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —  @3n 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2H@2=£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  of  high  grade  are  not  plentiful  and 
are  being  favored  with  a  good  demand,  the 
market  for  this  description  of  fruit  ruling 
firm  at  last  quoted  range,  with  occasional 
sales  at  slightly  higher  figures.  Seedlings  and 
common  Navels  are  moving  slowly  at  much 
the  same  low  rates  as  have  been  current  for 
a  month  or  more  past.  Lemon  market  was 
quiet  at  former  figures,  and  for  other  than 
choice  to  select  was  decidedly  weak  at  the 
quotations.  Limes  were  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25®  2  50 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50(ti>— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   8  00®   

Cal.,  small  box   1  ou@  1  50 

Nuts. 

Two  carloads  of  California  Walnuts  are  be- 
ing brought  back  from  Chicago  to  this  market, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  spot  supplies.  Almonds 
are  practically  out  of  stock.  Peanuts  are  in 
light  receipt  and  good  request.  Quotations 
throughout  show  no  special  changes. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  ®14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  17  ®  9 


Ttte 
Forbes 
Cultivator. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  wood  work 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  in  front  of 
him. 

Any  kind  of  tooth 
may  be  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  three  sizes:  9,  11  and 
13  teeth.  The  fl-tooth  cuts  either  4  or  5-foot  width;  the  11- 
tooth  cuts  fi-foot  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  5-foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  9  and  11- 
tooth  are  calculated  for  two-horse  macMnes;  the  13-tooth 
for  three  or  four  horBes,  and  cuts  either  5,  6  or  8  feet  in 
width.  This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \A7.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Black  X 

Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  in  U.  S.  A.  on  650,001)  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


@27H 
@HV4 
fflliH 
@  9 
®  7 


California  Almonds,  shelled  24 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  11 

Walnuts  Whit<;,  soft  shell  11 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5V4@  «H 

Pine  Nuts   6  @8 

Wine. 

Previous  conditions  remain  current  in  the 
wine  market,  both  as  regards  quotable  rates 
and  general  tone.  New  Claret  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in  a  wholesale  way  under  15c  per  gal- 
lon, San  Francisco  delivery,  while  for  selec- 
tions 20c  per  gallon  may  be  said  to  be  the 
minimum  figure.  Included  in  the  outward 
movement  of  the  week  was  the  shipment  of 
153,197  gallons  per  the  sailing  vessel  "  Wm. 
H.  Smith,"  destined  for  New  York. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to"  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '9 


Flour,  K-skS  108, 127  3,610,352 

Wheat,  Ctls               30,780  2,393,939 

Barley,  Ctls            22,330  1,165,535 

Oats,  Ctls                   9,013  556,013 

Corn,  ctls                    665  127,530 

Rye,  ctls   22,885 

Beans,  sks                7,379  329,335 

Potatoes,  sks          11,426  899,313 

Onions,  sks              4,770  143,630 

Hay,  tons                 1,834  102,312 

Wool,  bales                 806  33,483 

Hops,  bales                55  U.362 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   69,578 

Wheat,  ctls   151 

Barley,  ctls   15,504 

Oats,  ctls   48 

Corn,  ctls   197 

Beans,  sks   1,037 

Hay,  bales   2,010 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   13,001 

Honey,  cases   11 

Potatoes,  pkgs   762 


3,613,892 
8,726,400 
4,112,461 
513  904 
246,303 
30,693 
499,860 
856,324 
87,911 
98,766 
49,564 
7,863 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  >f» 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


«S" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


W.&P. 


2,306,118 
8,584  081 
2,»6,9<5 
12.  >43 
31,  '148 
156,916 
59,611 
684,276 
631,377 
4,741 
62,844 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  15 —California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7®8!<fc; 
prime  wire  tray,  85£(39c;  choice,  9 J<@9Hc;  fancy, 
9^O10c  Prunes,  4®  10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  12®  14c; 
Moorpark,  !4@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llo; 
peeled.  25®28c. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P..  Cal. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Rooting.      Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

US  Ntrhtean  m     ■iiimi.h  h  i 


Feeds-Jteding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


657  PAGES,  BOUMD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
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/]\   It's  worth  your  while  to  send  lor  a  ^ 
free  sample  of  V 


Tuttle's 
Elixir. 


Used  and  endorsed  ny 
(he  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


It  cures  curbs,  oolic, 
sprains,  lameness, 
etc.,  in  a  horse. 
Suttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu 
matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  27  Beverly  St.,  Bo 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Sacramento  Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — Sacramento  Grange 
does  not  propose  to  be  related  to  Rip 
Van  Winkle  any  great  length  of  time, 
if  she  ever  has  been.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  on  Saturday  and  there 
seemed  to  be  renewed  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Order. 

We  have  an  almost  entire  new  set  of 
officers  and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the 
work  with  a  vim.  The  Master  is  prompt 
in  calling  to  order  on  time  and  his 
heart  seems  to  be  in  the  work.  The 
Secretary's  minutes  are  written  out  in 
full  and  are  read  with  a  distinct  and 
commanding  voice.  A  good  Secretary 
is  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  the 
Grange  or  any  order.  The  Lecturer 
had  a  nice  little  programme  and  he 
promises  us  something  better  and  more 
of  it  in  the  future. 

One  brother  seeks  for  information 
about  windmills.  He  wanted  the  ex- 
perience of  others  with  different  mills, 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  place  where 
the  brother  could  get  the  information 
I  should  think  it  would  be  from  some  of 
the  brothers  from  the  windy  city  of 
Florin.  Before  the  brother  got  the 
desired  information  there  were  two  or 
three  other  subjects  brought  before 
the  Grange.  Now  when  a  member 
asks  for  information  on  any  subject, 
that  particular  subject  should  be  ex- 
hausted before  another  one  is  sug- 
gested. Then  you  will  get  experience 
and  information  that  are  worth  some- 
thing. That  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
farmer ;  he  tries  to  accomplish  too 
much  at  a  time,  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  once.  I  had  rather  have  100 
acres  of  wheat  put  in  well  than  300 
scratched  over.  Let's  each  ask  our- 
selves if  we  do  our  work  thoroughly. 

I  think  promptness  and  punctuality 
are  good  stocks  in  trade  to  have,  for 
they  are  already  beginning  to  show 
their  returns.  By  the  way  the  appli- 
cations are  coming  in  now,  we  will  have 
a  large  class  by  the  time  the  juicy 
strawberry  is  ripe.  Jersey  cream  and 
the  red  strawberry  put  us  all  on  an 
equality,  aud  those  that  cannot  click 
the  tongue  can  click  the  spoon. 

It's  a  good  sign  to  see  some  of  the 
old  members  coming  back  into  the 
Grange.  We  heartily  welcome  them 
and  are  truly  sorry  that  they  have 
missed  so  many  good  things.  There  is 
no  time  when  a  farmer  and  his  family 
need  the  support,  suggestions  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow  craftsmen  than  he 
does  now  these  present  years  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  and  prospect  of  short 
crops.  It  will  not  do  to  be  despondent 
over  worldly  affairs,  especially  when  it 
will  not  do  any  good.  Come  right  out 
to  the  Grange,  bring  the  whole  family, 
and  tell  us  of  your  troubles,  and  we 
will  make  it  sunshine  where  it  looked 
cloudy  to  you,  and  send  you  home  with 
big  hopes  and  show  you  that  life  is  still 
worth  living. 

The  birds  go  on  their  perch  to-night 
giving  out  their  liquid  notes  just  as 
joyfully  as  though  they  knew  where 
they  would  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
There  is  enough  in  the  world  for  all  and 
it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  distributed. 

Daniel  Flint. 


A  New  Orange. 


According  to  the  Sonoma  County 
Farmer,  D.  M.  Winans,  Deputy  Master, 
organized  a   Grange   at  Kelseyville, 


Lake  county,  March  4th.  The  name  0 
the  new  Grange  is  Live  Oak.  Follow- 
ing are  the  officers  elect:  Master,  A.  G. 
Fultz  ;  Overseer,  C.  A.  Benson  ;  Lec- 
turer, H.  W.  Benson;  Steward,  W.  R. 
Renfo;  Assist.  Steward,  C.  N.  Carpen- 
ter; Chaplain,  S.  C.  Yule;  Treasurer, 
J.  N.  Hastain  ;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Hen- 
dricks; Gate  Keeper,  J.  R.  Whitmore; 
Pomona,  Miss  Gracie  Hendricks;  Flora, 
Miss  Jennie  Renfo;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Martha 
Hastain;  Lady  Assist.  Steward,  Miss 
Grace  Guernsey. 

San  Jose  Orange. 


Various  matters  of  importance  were 
taken  up  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Grange,  over  which  Captain  Dunn  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  Judge  Hurl- 
burt,  says  the  Mercury. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Senator 
Perkins  regarding  the  Lubin  proposi- 
tion of  paying  an  export  bounty  on  ag- 
ricultural exports.  The  Senator  was 
opposed  to  this  proposed  plan,  but 
favored  the  Hanna-Payne  bill,  which 
provides  for  a  bounty  to  be  paid  for 
American  ships  built  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  Grange,  after  a  discussion 
of  the  features,  indorsed  the  senti- 
ments of  Senator  Perkins. 

The  question  of  irrigation  was  also 
made  the  basis  of  an  extended  discus- 
sion. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  better  plan  was  to 
irrigate  now  or  to  wait  until  a  little 
later  in  the  season.  Many  reported 
that  they  had  already  begun  to  irrigate 
and  others  that  they  had  begun  a  sec- 
ond irrigation.  It  was  also  stated  that 
so  far  no  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
fruit. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has,  by  experiments,  found 
that  the  force  of  a  growing  pumpkin 
was  sufficient  to  lift  two  and  one-half 
tons,  provided  the  weight  is  so  placed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  or 
natural  development  of  the  vegetable. 
In  London  a  paving  stone  which 
weighed  500  pounds,  and  which  was 
wedged  in  on  all  sides  by  other  stones, 
was  lifted  up  by  a  mushroom.  The 
growth  of  a  big  gum  tree  at  Cinerias, 
Honduras,  moved  the  walls  of  a  con- 
crete church  3  feet  in  thickness  18 
inches  in  seventeen  years. 


BOY    THE  REST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


ELECTRIC 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  In  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4UK)  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  00O, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


"HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL,"  etc. 

There's  no  winter  of  discontent  known  to  the 
I*nice,  but  only  perpetual  «prliiir-tlme.  That's  why 
It  "comes  out  risrht  in  the  Fprlng."   Notice  It. 
PAGE  IVOVEH  WIRK FENCE  CO.,  AIMil  i  N.  II  K  M. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


WANTPn  Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

****  1  subscriptions  for  the  be»t  50-cent 

woman's  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions  Terms,  samplecoples. 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78-80  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Nervous  People. 

Nervous  people  not  only 
suffer  themselves  but  c&use  more 
or  less  misery  to  everyone  ground 
them.   They  are  fretful,  easily 
worried   and  therefore  a.  worry 
to  others. 

When  everything  annoys 
you;  when  your  pulse  beats  ex- 
cessively, when  you  are  startled 
at  the  least  unexpected  sound, 
your  nerves  are  in  a  bad  state 
and  should  be  promptly  atten- 
ded to. 

Nervousness  is  a  ques- 
tion of  nutrition.  Food  for 
the  nerve-s  is  what  you 
need  to  put  you  right, and 
the  best  nerve  food  in  the 
world  is  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People. 

They  give  strength  and 
tone  to  every  nerve  in  the 
body,  and  make  despondent, 
easily  irritated  people  feel 
that  life  has  renewed  its 
charms,    here  is  proof: 

Miss  Cora  Watrotis,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  I  C.  Watrons 

of  61  Clarion  St.,  Bradford,  Pa^  was  seized  with  a  nervous  disorder  which 
threatened  to  end  her  life.  Eminent  physicians  agreed  the  trouble  was 
from  impoverished  blood,  but  failed  to  give  relief.  Mr.  Watrous  heard 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  were  highly  recommended  for  ner- 
vous disorders,  and  gave  them  a  trial.  Before  the  first  box  had  been  taken 
the  girl's  condition  improved.  After  using  six  boxes  herappetite  returned, 
the  pain  in  her  head  ceased,  and  she  was  stronger  than  ever  before  "My 
daughter's  life  was  saved  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,"  said 
Mrs.  Watrous.  "Her  condition  was  almost  hopeless  when  she  commenced 
taking  them,  but  now  she  is  strong  and  healthy.  I  cannot  recommend 
these  pills  too  highly."— Bradford  (Pa.)  Era. 


The  full  name  is  on  each  paxkoiJe.    Sold  by  all 

Li  the  Dr.  Williams 
Price  5o*perbox-,6bo)ies$25-?] 


»  drur^ists  or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the" Dr.  Wil 
•Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.V 


P&B 


For       keeping      your-  iron 
and     w/ood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
as      good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  nS«T™£c.sScTo. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

#   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  not  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAU  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FERTILIZER^ 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESWO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Reeding,  Prop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTRODTJCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 


into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 


depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  fur  t£>Xtl.  The  regular  retail  ,  £'  |jiKJii[T7^3^ 
price  is  $50.00.   It  has  six  8-inch  lids.   Top  cooking  surface  is  3ux:»4  inches,    own  -U-.vjH — V4„,„\ 


12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2m  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Deacriptlve  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O-  WILLARD.  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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List  of  U.S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  28,  1899. 

620,267.— Piston  Rod  Guide— F.  M.  Anable,  West- 
ville,  Cal. 

620,417— Voting  Machine— J.  E.  Chapin,  North 
Fork,  Cal. 

620,419.— Name  Plate — Clark  &  Wattson,  S.  F. 
620,285.— Revolving  Plow— M.  C.  Dethiefs,  Wil- 
lows, Cal. 

620,290  —Superheating  Apparatus— P.  F.  Dun- 
don,  S.  F. 

620,292  — Fly  Trap— M.  S.  Featherstone,  Goshen, 
Cal. 

620,436  —Perforating  Machine— J.  J.  Flett,  Cor- 
vallis,  Or. 

620.438.— Cable  Grip— G.  S.  Fouts,  S.  F. 

620,119.— Car  Ventilator— Graham  &  Pierce,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

620,546.— Cultivator— G.  G.  Guenther,  Orange, 
Cal. 

620,244  —Snow  Sheds— C.  F.  McGlashan,  Truckee, 
Cal. 

620,345  —  Folding  Stove— J.  Morawetz,  Castella, 
Cal. 

620,346.— Exercising  Device— A.  C.  Mueller,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

620,169  — Transmitting  Power— H.  Paulson,  Sum- 
ner, Cal. 

620,174  —  Car  Ventilator—  E.  R.  M.  Pierce,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

620,250.— Cup  Polishing  Apparatus— O.  F.  Plra, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

620,552.—Washing  Machine— J.  H.  Therien,  S.  F. 

620,262.— Can  Faucet— G.  F.  Tong,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

620,381.— Linotype  Machine— Trounsell  &  Trego, 
S.  F. 

620,264.— Mining  Apparatus— S.  W.  Wible,  Ba- 
kersHeld,  Cal. 

30,274.— Design,  Horse  Pad— E.  D.  Flint,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certifled  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Horse  Shoe  Pad.— E.  D.  Flint,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  30,274.  Dated  Feb.  28,  1899.  This 
invention  comprises  a  novel  design  for  an 
elastic  pad  which  is  adapted  to  be  fitted  to 
the  foot  of  a  horse  and  to  have  the  iron  por- 
tion of  the  shoe  applied  to  the  exterior  so  that 
the  pad  forms  a  cushion  and  protects  the 
horse's  foot  from  injury. 

Snow  Shed  Construction.  —  C.  F.  Mc- 
Glashan, Truckee,  Cal.  No.  620,244.  Dated 
Feb.  28,  1899.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  a  means  for  preventing  the  exces- 
sive drifting  of  snow  and  consequent  blockade 
of  railway  tracks  in  snowy  and  mountainous 
regions.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of 
wire  screens,  which,  when  applied  to  snow 
sheds  and  structures  of  like  character,  form 
a  sufficient  check  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  snow,  while  at  the  same  time  they  allow 
the  light  and  air  to  enter  and  provide  a  free 
escape  for  the  smoke  and  products  of  combus- 
tion, which  so  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  these 
sheds  when  they  are  covered  and  surrounded 
by  snow.  The  same  arrangement  of  screens, 
when  fixed  to  suitable  framework,  said  frame- 
work being  set  up  transversely  to  the  drift  of 
the  snow,  will  afford  a  sufficient  lodgment  to 
prevent  the  drifts  from  forming  upon  the  line 
of  the  track. 

Cup  Polishing  Apparatus.  —  O.  F.  Pira, 
Oakland,  Cal.  No.  620,250.  Dated  Feb.  28, 
1899.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  specially 
to  provide  a  means  for  the  rapid  cleaning  and 
polishing  of  individual  communion  cups  such 
as  are  now  being  employed  in  the  communion 
service  of  churches,  and  generally  for  any 
rapid  polishing  of  interior  and  exterior  sur- 
faces. It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontally 
journalled  shaft  having  the  opposite  ends  pro- 
vided respectively  with  right  and  left  screw- 
threads,  tapering  heads  fitted  upon  the  ends, 
one  having  a  gradually  increasing  diameter 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  end,  and  the  other 
being  hollow  and  correspondingly  tapered. 
Both  of  these  heads  are  provided  with  any 
fibrous  cleansing  substance  and  the  shaft, 
when  rotated,  gives  motion  to  the  heads  so 
that  a  cup  to  be  polished  may  first  have  its 
exterior  surface  polished  by  introducing  it 
into  the  hollow  head,  then  it  may  be  fitted 
over  the  opposite  conical  head  to  clean  the  in- 
terior, the  work  being  done  very  rapidly  by 
this  means. 

oCan  Faucet.  —  G.  F.  Tong,  Sacramento, 
al.,  assignor  to  M.  K.  Barrett.  No.  620,262. 
Dated  Feb.  28,  1899.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  discharge  faucet  for  closed 
cans,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  an  ore  supply 
device  which  allows  air  to  enter  the  can  as 
the  liquid  is  withdrawn  from  it.  The  faucet 
is  especially  designed  to  be  applied  to  the 
original  five-gallon  cans  In  which  such  products 
as  coal  oil,  gasoline,  etc.,  are  placed  on  the 
market,  and  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  in- 
vert the  can,  set  it  upon  a  suitable  support, 
leaving  the  faucet  projecting  to  one  side  in 
readiness  to  draw  therefrom.  The  arrange- 
ment of  air  passages  is  such  as  to  prevent  any 
supplemental  drip  after  the  cock  has  been 
closed,  and  it  enables  the  user  to  withdraw 
the  entire  contents  of  the  can  without  waste. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1899. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— The  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  Cal.,  pottery 
has  shipped  six  carloads  of  sewer  pipe  to 
Manila. 

— Express  matter  was  in  February  sent  in 
five  and  one-half  days  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
to  City  of  Mexico. 

—The  Puget  Sound  Sawmill  &  Shingle  Mill 
Co.,  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  in  '98  cut  117,402,000 
shingles,  operating  292  days  of  the  year. 

—The  Santa  Fe  road  is  reported  to  have  se- 
cured control  of  the  California  &  Nevada  road 
to  establish  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  terminal. 

—From  numerous  Eastern  points  iron  and 
steel  product  manufacturers  and  cotton  mills 
report  a  general  advance  in  wages  of  employes 
of  from  5%  to  10%. 

— The  total  exportation  of  California  wines 
to  Europe  in  '98  amounted  to  557,671  gallons, 
valued  at  fl93,583.  The  bulk  of  this  went  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

—The  British  Columbia  Government  has 
passed  laws  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  semi-public  works 
and  in  underground  coal  mining. 

—The  aggregate  appropriations  of  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  were  $675,885,489.  The 
total  appropriations  for  the  last  year  were 
$893,231,615,  making  a  total  for  the  Congress 
of  *  1,569, 117, 104. 

— The  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  powder  works  em- 
ploy 200  men.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  paid 
monthly  in  wages.  The  present  daily  output 
is  700  kegs  of  blasting  powder  and  6000  pounds 
of  smokeless  powder.  All  of  the  latter  goes 
East. 

— The  transport  steamer  Valencia  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  5th  inst.  for  Manila 
via  Honolulu,  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
troops  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  She 
carries  $1,500,000  in  coin  for  the  payment  of 
soldiers. 

—The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  looking  into  the 
feasibility  of  extending  its  line  from  the 
northern  end  of  its  Montana  division  across 
the  Bitter  Root  range  into  the  Salmon  river 
country,  and  thence  into  the  Buffalo  Hump 
district  near  Grangeville. 

— The  construction  crews  of  the  Nevada, 
California  &  Oregon  Railroad  have  reached  a 
point  twelve  miles  north  of  Amadee,  Lassen 
county,  Cal.,  and  are  extending  the  roadbed 
across  the  Madeline  plains  toward  Alturas 
and  southeastern  Oregon. 

— The  biggest  sticks  of  lumber  ever  cut  in 
Portland,  Or.,  were  cut  at  the  mill  of  Inman, 
Paulsen  &  Co.  last  week.  They  were  of  fir 
and  were  3  feet  square  and  a  little  more  than 
48  feet  long.  They  contained  5200  feet  of 
lumber  and  weighed  about  20,000  pounds  each. 

— At  Fresno,  Cal.,  S.  N.  Griffith  proposes  to 
construct  and  operate  an  electric  railway  and 
extend  it  into  the  colonies  adjoining  Fresno, 
and,  besides  his  passenger  service,  to  run 
freight  cars,  enabling  vineyardists  and 
wineries  to  ship  their  produce  to  Fresno.  If 
the  idea  is  consummated,  the  San  Joaquin 
Electric  Co.  will  furnish  power. 

—Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  now  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, transmitted  from  the  head  of  the 
Santa  Ana  river,  seventy-eight  miles  distant, 
the  wires  delivering  at  Pasadena  3000  volts. 
As  the  city  uses  ordinarily  on  the  incandes- 
cent light  service  but  1000  volts,  the  current 
runs  into  a  bank  of  transformers,  is  reduced 
to  1000  volts  and  transferred  to  the  local  in- 
candescent wires. 

— It  is  noted  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
development  of  the  country  that  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  1903  calls  for  as  much  money 
in  city,  county,  state  and  federal  appropria- 
tions as  the  entire  Louisiana  purchase  cost  in 
1803.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was  a  stag- 
gering sum  in  those  days,  but  it  will  be  spent 
now  as  a  matter  of  course  in  an  educational 
festival  to  commemorate  the  centennial. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  S19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111  ,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


Arc  Your  Kidneys  Weak? 

HAVE  YOU  BLADDER  OR  URIC  ACID  TROUBLE? 

YOU  MAY  BE  AFFLICTED  AND  NOT  KNOW  IT. 


By  Special  Arrangement,  Every  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  Reader,  to  Prove  for 
Themselves  the  Wonderful  Merits  of  SWAMP-ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney 
Remedy,  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  FREE  by  Mail. 

People  are  apt  to  believe  that  kidney  dis- 
ease is  rather  a  rare  disease,  but  recent  dis- 
coveries have  proved  that  it  is  a  most  common 
trouble  indeed. 

And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  most  diseases, 
perhaps  85  per  cent,  are  caused  in  the  begin- 
ning by  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 

You  can't  be  sick  if  your  blood  is  pure,  free 
from  kidney  poison  and  disease-breeding 
germs.  Your  kidneys  should  keep  it  so. 
That's  what  they  are  there  for.  And  as  long 
as  they  are  well  they  perform  their  duties 
with  thoroughness  and  dispatch. 

You  are  well  when  your  kidneys  are. 

Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney 
remedy,  will  make  your  kidneys  well  when 
they  are  sick. 

Kidney  trouble  often  comes  from  overwork 
or  overexertion.  From  exposure  to  cold  and 
other  weakening  influences,  from  lifting  or  a 
strain,  from  overeating  or  drinking.  All  these 
things  weaken  your  kidneys  and  poisonous 
germs  begin  to  creep  into  your  blood. 

It  is  at  just  such  times  that  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root  is  needed. 

When  your  kidneys  are  not  doing  their 
work,  you  have  backache,  headache,  sediment 
in  the  urine,  scalding  irritation  in  passing  it, 
obliged  to  go  often  during  the  day  and  to  get 
up  many  times  at  night,  dizziness,  or  irregu- 
lar heart,  bladder  or  uric  acid  troubles,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  nervous- 
ness, Irritability,  sallow  complexion,  bloat- 
ing, dropsy,  tired  feeling,  loss  of  energy  and 
ambition. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  medical  triumph 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  discovered  after 
years  of  untiring  effort  and  research  by  the 
eminent  kidney  and  bladder  specialist,  Dr. 
Kilmer,  and  has  truly  wonderful  restorative 
and  healing  action  on  the  kidneys  and 
bladder. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  a  trial,  and  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  the  offer  to  send  a  sample 
bottle  of  this  great  discovery  absolutely  free 
by  mail. 

To  get  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  giving 
some  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tes- 
timonial letters  received  from  sufferers  cured, 
write  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
and  mention  that  you  read  this  liberal  offer  in 
the  San  Francisco  "Pacific  Rural  Press." 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp- 
Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase  the 


half  the  30-eent  size— one-quarter  the  tl.UUslze. 


|  regular  fifty-cent  or  one-dollar  sizes  at  the 
j  drug  stores.  Don't  make  any  mistake,  but 
make  a  note  of  the  name,  SWA  MP- ROOT, 
I  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  and  remember  it 
j  is  prepared  only  by  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing- 
I  hamton,  N.  Y. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


JUSW  Won't 

wa^<bv^-  "^^-"^  jump  the  track  nor 
-.,^1-)^?.  Iblnd  when  door  is 
\x KVXC-Ot.^.  \  warped  or  wall  is 
brooked.  T  rail 
VtWS^  mvif  track  plvotally  hung 
»*K&^*^"  t0  brackets.  Hangers 
— on  both  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 
Rapidly  replacing  all 
others.  GOLD  Medal 
at  Omaha.  Write  for 
circular;  also  catalogue  of  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


made. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  oth^r  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  oareful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  .nventors  the  expense  oi  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  PaUnt  Agent.,  330  Marktt 
St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Cost  a  Little  More  But! 


A  SHAKPLES  FAKH 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

may  cost  just  a  very  little 
more  than  others,  but  it's 
worth  mauy  times  more. 
A  $75  machine  that  lasts 
but  a  year  is  over  seven 
times  as  dear  as  a  1100 
machine  that  lasts  ten 
years.  That  is  why  we 
build  the  best  farm  sep- 
arator that  money  and 
brains   will  produce. 

Send    for  Catalogue 

No.  81. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo.  O.      St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


" HATCH"  Pruning:  Saw 


THE    BEST   IIN  USE  1 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


♦    FANCY       F»OULTR-V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  HaveBO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regrulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  U 
theCheapett.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  131" Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


|)ON'T  SWEAR 

 ■  — X*     i. :          1:1...  •taoil 


Nothing  like 


lid  last 
,1  .to  II. 
slnrling  rlelil. 


 3  v^T  r^lf  v..o*  want   1"  atmrt  right 

»=>  \^_.^X-Kiii  and  >(a»  riBht  liuj  Ibe 

r-'^SSsaiEjK    Reliable  Incubator. 

'  |,  '  ■  -^-a    il?'™  vl  Ma*  «..  Hi''  vi  ri.-st  novice  ran't  fail 

\r  "  H-lM.lJ  with  it.  I.i^'ht  tin-  lamp,  the  KvIlnMe 

^  IL----.V-r-— -J  J  l.l.i.  ^  tti.-  r.  ,st.     We  scud  a  2'J4  l-aye 

•'  ••  Ji-.^J' hook  tor  10c  Id  itanina  that  1*1  In  all 

^^^^~3&?*\ioM  it  and  the  (tellable  Poultrjr  Farm. 
RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  >J   Quincy.  111. 


SUCCESS 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


■  points  superior  construction  and  finish 

-  _  Jerfect  machine.    They  deal  only  In  high  percentage! 
Mzcs  from  50  to  8oO  eggs.    Prices  #10.  up. 


ynu  have  a  perfect  c 

hatch.    Sizes  from  50  to  IM  eggs. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the!".  S.  Catalogue  free. 


I'etulumu  Incubator  Co.,  Box    41,  l'etulumn,  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 


r 


guild! 


Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water. 

A  r-tandarrl  machine  for  hutch 
ing  strong,  healthy  chicks—  self- 
regnlattna  patent  e*r*r  turning 
trays,  ft i-y i n room  under  trays, 
non-explosive  lamp— these  art*  a 
few  of  Its  good  points.  Our  14*  p 
catalogue  trivt-s  prices  mid  de»-cri|>- 
ti«>n,  also  pointers  on  poultry 
led  for  6c  s  tampft.    Write  f..r  it  no 


DES  MOIMIS  iNCULUTOK  CO.,  Box  540,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

•MS  California  St.,  San  Franc-lnco,  C»I. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


DEHORNERS 

Bare  time  and  money  by  dehorn  ln« 
our  cattle.  Write  na  for  special 
[formation  on  the  ■nbjeeu 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  Rood. 
Flouiint;  Broe.(cham!staj  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Cblcaxn, 
have  a  remedy  tbat  quickly 
cures  the  moet  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  i>y  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
»'i.oo.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FR  EE. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
,  circular.   E.  Kllil>tlt  &  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


FINK  Itl.OODiM,  Cattle.  Sheep, 
Hogs.  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  160  engravings. 
N.  P.  HOY  Eli  Sl  CO.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


From  an  Old  Subscriber. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  read- 
ing the  Press  for  the  last  twenty-tive 
years  and  think  it  the  most  reliable 
agricultural  paper  in  the  State.  I  am 
lost  if  I  miss  a  number  of  it. 

I  frequently  see  letters  from  corre- 
spondents of  the  Press  from  different 
parts  of  the  county,  but  the  Laribee 
country  is  left  out.  Laribee  is  situated 
on  the  Overland  road  from  Eureka  to 
Petaluma  and  the  region  extends  from 
Bridgeville  to  Blocksburg  and  vicinity. 
It  is  what  might  be  called  a  grazing 
country.  The  land  is  rolling,  but  not 
steep.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit 
grow  and  mature  well.  Oats  yield 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  thirty 
bushels.  Last  season  there  was  as 
high  as  100  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  in 
fields  that  were  properly  cultivated. 
Land  is  cheap — from  $3  to  $10  per 
acre — with  fair  improvements,  such  as 
house  and  barn,  corral  and  fences. 
There  is  a  fine  climate,  excellent  water, 
good  school,  good  country  sawmill, 
good  country  flour  mill,  average  good 
roads,  etc.  Stock  on  the  ranges  do 
well.  The  thermometer  seldom  gets  as 
low  as  20°  or  above  90°  in  summer. 

The  majority  of  the  ranches  are 
large,  but  those  who  only  have  80  or 
160  acres  make  a  good  living.  These 
men  do  not  depend  on  stock;  farming 
pays  reasonably  well.  Hogs  get  very 
fat  on  acorns.  The  big  land  holders 
will  cut  their  ranches  up  to  suit  parties 
who  may  want  to  buy.  All  kinds  of 
stock  are  fat  this  winter. 

Laribee  is  the  name  of  our  postoffice. 
We  also  have  a  blacksmith  shop.  Our 
average  rainfall  is  35  inches.  There 
are  excellent  chances  for  people  with 
small  means  to  get  good  homes.  Dairy- 
ing would  pay  well  here — better  than 
where  land  is  held  so  high  near  the 
coast.  Corn  and  alfalfa  do  well,  and 
clover  where  irrigated.  Potatoes,  to- 
matoes, squashes  and  melons  also  do 
well.  The  climate  is  altogether  prefer- 
able to  the  coast.  A.  P. 

Laribee,  Humboldt  Co. 

The  supervising  committee  of  the 
experiment  farm  at  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C,  have  just  issued  a  very  valuable 
and  important  work  on  "  Plant  Food." 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated 
and  can  be  obtained  free  by  sending 
to  the  Director,  Experiment  Farm, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Page  Poultry  Fence. 


Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Jan.  2S,  1899. 
Page  Wove.v  Wike  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, 
MiciiitiAN — Gentlemen:  Last  August  I  pur- 
chased 150  rods  of  23-bar  58-in.  Page  Poultry 
Fence  to  enclose  a  chicken  pasture,  and  placed 
the  posts  40  and  some  50  feet  apart.  For  some 
time  after  the  fence  was  first  erected  I  was 
very  particular  not  to  allow  any  loose  horses 
to  approach  it,  and  when  my  neighbor  spoke 
of  making  a  pig  pen  along  side  of  it  I  did  not 
approve  of  bis  action,  though  it  was  on  his 
own  farm.  However,  the  hog  pasture  was  en- 
closed, which  afterwards  developed  into  a 
horse  corral,  finally  confining  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  stock,  and  as  my  fear  began  to  sub- 
side I  turned  my  own  horses  and  cow  into  the 
chicken  yard,  so  that  now  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  several  horses  enclosed  by  the 
Poultry  Fence,  and  it  has  proven  equal  to  the 
occasion.  There  is  not  even  one  foot  of  any 
wire  in  the  fence  strained  or  bent  out  of 
shape.  In  my  judgment  the  Page  Poultry 
Fence  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  the 
strongest  of  any  other  wire  fences  with  which 
I  have  yet  become  acquainted.  Yours  respect- 
fully, J.  L.  Hadden. 


Novel  Irrigation. — Covina  Argut :  L.  J.  C. 
Spruance  has  a  novel  way  of  getting  water 
down  to  the  tap  roots  of  his  orange  trees  when 
irrigation  water  is  limited.  He  bores  with  a 
six-inch  post  augur  a  hole  four  feet  deep  on 
two  sides  of  the  trees  about  three  feet  from 
the  trunk.  These  holes  he  will  allow  to  fill 
with  water  when  irrigating,  thus  placing  the 
water  where  it  is  most  required,  to  the  tap 
root  of  the  tree. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOL.STEINS— Winners  of  every  "days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1888  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-y  r.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  A  Durhtims  eosipttMgL 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
.for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  Boxen,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshlres.   F.  H.  Burke.  (S20  Market  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Cal. 

FETEK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  UPRHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  aud 
Poultry.  Wlllum  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187s. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  HorBes,  Jacks.  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES  •  CO..  Los  A  ngeleB,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varletlea  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  187B. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  Chlna&  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
BreedB  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,   quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

QERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  *  CO..  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Lean's  Harrow 


The  simple  lover  adjusts  the  teeth  to  any  angle. 
Klunts  forward  to  tsar  up  the  ground ;  &lui>ts  buck 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  harrow  growing 
crops.  Unequalled  weed  exterminator,  tiavea 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

■  Ian  LET,  KINO  *  CO.,  LOS  AXUEI.ES,  CAL. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  In  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    <4fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  feel  so  certain  of  our  ability  to  satisfy  you  both  ajj  to  quality  of 
poods  and  prlrt"  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ship  for  inspection,  (niaran- 
teeii.gr  satisfaction.    We  are  further  justified  in  this  position  by  our  26 
years  of  experience.   Could  auy  thing  be  uioru  tairl 

We  are  the  largcM  manufacturers 
Of  vehicle*  und  burned  In  the  world 
ftclllnff  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

HE  HAVE  ISO  AGENTS. 

We  have  do  desire  to  Increase  the  cost 
to  you  by  this  or  other  means;  hence  we 
Mu  you  direct  fr«>m  our  factory  at 
.         ,  .  _    wholesale  prices.   We  are  not  jobbers 

li^ftKfi?  rSc-'oT  -hafl"   «  "»••"  every  tl....c  we      No.  1 aS-IVnt.l^rt.i 

»i) -  ^  «^  u  wlU  •«•"•    Larger  wlerti„n-170  styles  of   «V» H.r,».  price »-20. 75; 

Price  |50 .  as  gooa  u  sell,,  for  itjo.  vehicles,  Co  styles  of  harness.  a»  irood  as  retail*  for  »S8. 

BEND  F"l!  LARCH  FREE  ILLl'STKATEIt  CATALOCl  I  . 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  w.  b.  Pratt,  Sec'y,   Elkhart,  Indiana. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IIS  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  pr.nde  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.   It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 

to  operate  and  clean. 
U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Carnes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 
Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  years,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  nurbuttertorcgularcustomcrsforabout  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  arc  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U  ■  S.  Separator. 

1  "''".'uZ/JX:'''  Vt.  Farm  Haeolne  Co.,  Bellows  Mbj  VI. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  Ulinois 


March  18,  1899. 
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As  probably  with  every  other  pub- 
lication, numerous  inquiries  are  now 
received  in  effect:  "When  does  the  20th 
century  begin  ?  "  At  12  o'clock,  mid- 
night, Dec.  31,  1900.  That  is  the  brief 
correct  answer.  But  the  question 
brings  up  some  additional  reflections. 
There  really  is  no  20th  or  19th  or  any 
numbered  century.  The  whole  thing 
is  arbitrary.  By  universal  consent  of 
Christendom  a  certain  or  uncertain 
starting  point  to  count  from  has  been 
selected;  and,  taking  that  as  a  basis 
on  the  31st  of  December,  of  next  year, 
1900  years  will  have  elapsed,  and,  as  it 
takes  100  years  to  make  what  we  call 
a  "century,"  not  till  the  last  second  of 
the  hundredth  year  is  a  century  com- 
pleted. As  with  the  first  second  of 
the  year  1  began  the  first  century,  so 
with  the  first  second  of  1901  begins  the 
hundred  years  that  ends  with  the  last 
second  of  the  year  2000,  called  the  20th 
century.  History  has  been  defined  as 
"  fable  agreed  upon;"  so  with  chronol- 
ogy. There  is  no  reason  for  calling 
this  the  19th  century  any  more  than 
the  29th  or  the  4th  beyond  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  we  must 
have  some  starting  point,  some  way  of 
numbering  the  years  for  convenience 
and  the  world's  requirements.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  were  such  a 
thing  possible,  what  this  year's  num- 
ber really  is.  Doubtless  several  times 
since  the  primal  protoplasm  evolved 
into  the  mammal,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  keep  correct  record  of  the 
years.  Doubtless  those  records  were 
carefully  kept,  each  succeeding  365i 
days  being  numbered  one  more  with  its 
predecessor  till  a  large  total  accrued, 
and  then,  when  the  poor  little  human 
record  of  the  years  had  aggregated 
15,000  or  50,000,  came  a  great  cata- 
clysm, its  cause  and  result  long  since 
in  oblivion,  and  the  record  began  anew 
till  another  total  of  15,000  or  50,000 
years  was  attained,  when  another 
human  convulsion  compelled  beginning 
the  count  anew.  The  insignificant 
little  figures  1899  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  real  year  of  the  world 
that  an  arc  light  does  to  the  sun.  It 
would  be  interesting,  were  it  feasible, 
to  know  what  the  correct  current  date, 
from  that  standpoint,  is— and  about 
as  profitable  as  to  know  when  the  20th 
century  begins. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


1 


n 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia 
.'.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


Telephone  Main  11)9. 
Blake,    Moffltt    <&  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  HiCHEST  GRADE 

GRASS  SEEDS 

IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

ABE  SUPPLIED  BY 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY,  " 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LIGHT  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  HEAVY  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 

The  "HENDERSON"  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

Also  many  NEW  FORAGE  PLANTS  of  value. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for 

1899. 32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Seeds  for  the  Farm, 
mailed  freeon  application  to  those  who  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement.   Correspondence  Incited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortiandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


E.  J.  B0 WEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81S-817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

301-203  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 


For  the  Season  of  1898-1899. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

AH  Kinds  of 

Fruit  ^  Ornamental 

Headquarters  for  the  California  Red  Plum. 

ASK   FOR  PRICES. 


PACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties:  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Graveuateln, 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Red 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

10OO  Cherries,  »  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelllng.  Knights 
Eariy  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

10OO  Apricots,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemsklrke. 

lOOO  Plums  and  Prunes,  2  years  old- 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune,  French  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
OOO  Pears,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Winter   Nellis,   Onondago    (Swain's  Orange), 
Beurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEMANN. 

LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

^  PLUM  TREES.  * 

Wickson,  Red  June,Willard,  Burbank,  GrandDuke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OFMINIOIN: 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulaDt,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

y  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


31«5  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  | 

♦  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA,  + 
2  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦ 
♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

|  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  ♦ 

:WE   OFFER   MAHY   NEW   AND   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

♦  GEO.  G.  ROEDI1NG,  -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines.  ♦ 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

  ^y* 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 


•  ALL   KINDS  OF- 


Orange,    Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  FOR  SALE 

THE  0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES" 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

SrsJ^r.':  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

41 9-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


-(ESTABLISHED  IN  1863.)  

GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Address  THOS. 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND  PLANTS 
OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

/WEHERIN.   516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  2059. 
Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 


IMPERIAL  EPINEUSE  PRUNE. 

Grafting  wood  for  sale  at  »'!,(Mi  per 
one  hundred  feet. 

J.  E.  ABBOTT,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


#f^VDEWLY,STRONG  &C0 

^PATENTS 

'330MARKE^T^r? 


Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Gonld's  Triple  Acting  Power  &  Pump  Combined. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds 


YA/OODIN  <fe 


For    Irrigation    and    Other  Purposes. 

 SEND   FOR    LARGE    AND   COMPLETE    CATALOGUE,    MAILED  FREE  

LITTLE,    31:2    &     314     MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2  1-2  Horse  Power  Webster. 

— ♦ 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  IE  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES, 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   PUMpmG  WATER  BY  C0MPRESSED  A1R- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  buckets,  ungerg,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoliue  or  water  power  be  used- 
One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  we' Is.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  mauy  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  OH  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 
Kntlrely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 
Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


All  Right  Road  Machinery. 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NO.  2- 13  CUBIC  FT.      NO.  3-  17  CUBIC  FT. 


MOLINE.ILW 


DRAG  SCRAPERS  —  ALL  SIZES. 


*  SEND  FOR  ^ 


|       Machine  Catalogue  No,  6, 


AND  .  . 


ROAD  PLOWS -10  STYLES. 


Buggy  Catalogue  "  EL"  ^  ♦ 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


209    cfe    -211    MARKET  STREET, 


SAN    ERA  IN  CI  SCO,  CAL. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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The  Alamo  Herefords. 


It  is  really  very  significant  and  cred- 
itable to  the  agricultural  development 
of  our  sister  State  of  Nevada  that  she 
is  justly  entitled  to]  claim  leadership  in 
the  Hereford  cattle  interests  of  this 
coast.  California  has  bred  Herefords 
for  years,  but  at  the  last  three  Califor- 
nia State  Fairs  the  NevadaJHerefords 
have  made  practically  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  awards  for  that  breed.  The  Alamo 
herd  of  Mr.  John  Sparks  won  all  the 
prizes  but  one  in  1896;  all  of  them,  with 
a  gold  medal  for  the  best  display  in  the 
cattle  department,  in  1897;  and  all  of 
the  awards  again  in  1898.  Such  a  rec- 
ord has  not  been  made  with  any  cattle 
by  any  exhibitor  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  our  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

These  facts  are  pertinent  to  the 
handsome  group  picture  of  Herefords 
which  appears,  reproduced  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Cecil  Palmer,  one  of 
tbe  foremost  live  stock  artists  in  the 
United  States.  The  group  includes  the 
stock  bulls  used  in  Mr.  Sparks'  herd 
and  they  comprise  perhaps  as  fine  a  lot 
of  sires  as  can  be  found  in  any  individ- 
ual ownership  anywhere.  His  herd  is 
now  close  upon  500  in  number  and  he 
keeps  his  blood  up  to  date  by  continued 
importation  of  the  finest  Hereford 
strains,  several  animals  having  been 
brought  in  during  1898.  The  blood  in 
which  the  Alamo  herd  is  especially  rich  are  the 
famous  Grove  3rd,  Lord  Wilton  and  Anxiety  strains. 
The  picture  includes  the  portraits  of  these  fine  ani- 
mals: Earl  of  Shadeland  30th,  No.  30725,  sire  Gar- 
field 7015,  dam  Flossie,  No.  10915  by  Anxiety  3rd, 
4466;  Lord  Fulton  61225,  a  noble  son  of  the  "Earl," 
is  very  rich  in  color  and  a  good  handler;  Roseland 
4th,  No.  61592,  sire  Lamplighter  51834  (a  Columbian 
winner)  by  Don  Carlos  33734  (also  a  first  prize  ani- 
mal at  the  World's  Fair).    Roseland's  dam  Rosette 
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3rd  has  for  her  sire  Anxiety  4th,  9904;  Wilton  Grove 
No.  50255.  The  sire  of  Wilton  Grove  was  a  prize 
winner  and  a  son  of  the  renowned  Lord  Wilton  4057. 
His  dam  was  a  choice  prize-winning  cow  who  had  for 
her  sire  the  famous  "The  Grove  3rd,"  2490.  Thus 
combining  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  of  Hereford 
sires,  he  is  pronounced  by  all  who  see  him  to  be  al- 
most perfection  as  an  individual  and  is  proving  a 
great  sire.  Precursor  66671  and  Jack  Hayes  are 
younger  bulls  of  excellent  performance — the  latter  a 


son  of  Earl  of  Shadeland  30th.  Those  interested  in 
Hereford  blood  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  picture  of 
such  noted  sires. 

Mr.  Sparks  location  near  Reno,  Nevada,  is  in  a're- 
gion  of  the  Silver  State  which  has  advanced  most 
rapidly  in  agriculture.  The  conceit  of  the  artist  in 
the  introduction  of  the  deer  at  the  upper  lefthand 
corner  might  be  thought  a  play  of  the  imagination, 
but  it  is  not,  for  the  deer  park  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Alamo  ranch.  The  rich  herbage  and  the  tree 
growth  are  ^alsoj  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
popular  conception  of  the  Nevada  landscape, 
but  in  the  irrigated  region  of  western  Ne- 
vada lush  alfalfa  fields  and  shady  trees  are 
facts  which  are  of  delight  both  to  the  stock 
and  to  mankind.  Mr.  Sparks  holds  that  his 
location  at  Reno  has  decided  advantages  in 
the  development  of  vigor  and  health  in  his 
animals,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  claim 
that  cattle  born  to  the  high  altitudes  would 
have  superior  fitness  for  range  purposes. 

Taking  this  view  of  Mr.  Sparks'  Herefords 
as  expressive  of  the  new  agricultural  life  of 
Nevada,  we  think  it  interesting  by  way  of 
contrast  to  introduce  a  reminiscential  en- 
graving depicting  some  of  the  older  activi- 
ties of  Nevada — the  red  man  and  the  rail- 
road, the  pack  train  and  the  freighting 
team.  All  these  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
present  lines  of  progress  which  promise  much 
for  the  State. 


OLD   TIMES    IN    NEVADA  -  THE   PIONEERS    AND   THEIR  ACTIVITIES. 


"The  Legislature  just  before  adjournment 
appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  assist 
in  holding  a  Pacific  and  International  Expo- 
sition in  San  Francisco  next  year,  with  the 
idea  of  drawing  in  all  Pacific  countries.  The 
Governor  has  the  bill  under  consideration. 
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The  Week. 


The  storm  is  passing  beyond  all  anticipations.  As 
is  usual  in  such  long  and  deep  downpours,  it  is  rain- 
ing from  all  points  of  the  compass  and  even  showers 
are  fit  to  drown  one.  The  whole  area  of  the  State 
is  covered  ;  in  some  places  the  present  storm  has 
dropped  as  much  water  as  had  fallen  during  the 
whole  season  hitherto  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  it 
still  looks  as  though  it  might  rain  until  the  Fourth 
of  July.  This  is  the  sort  of  a  visitation  which  all 
have  yearned  for  and  the  lesson  of  it  seems  to  be 
clearly  that  you  cannot  tell  anything  about  what  a 
California  year  is  going  to  be  by  any  glimpse  you  may 
get  of  a  part  of  it.  In  this  case  the  last  quarter  up- 
sets all  calculations  made  upon  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  three  quarters.  Evidently  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  on  one's  linen  garment  and  go  ahead 
with  any  honorable  enterprise  there  may  be  in  hand. 
The  rain  has  assured  crops,  washed  away  famine 
cries,  bolstered  up  weak  banks,  let  loose  the  dogs  of 
trade  and  put  California  way  up  toward  the  front 
seat  on  the  expansionist  side  in  her  all  industrial  af- 
fairs. It  is  simply  great  in  every  respect.  Since 
the  weather  report  on  another  page  was  prepared 
the  storm  has  gone  steadily  on,  and  before  this  issue 
reaches  readers  many  of  the  storm  figures  may  have 
to  be  doubled. 


Markets  are  somewhat  affected  by  the  storm. 
Wheat  is  unsettled  and  futures  lower  because  of  dis- 
tant decline  and  local  outlook,  but  spot  wheat  does 
not  yet  yield  under  bear  pressure.  Barley  and  corn 
are  a  little  off  and  oats  steady.  Hay  is  in  the  hands 
of  strong  holders,  who  hope  their  holdings  will  all  be 
wanted  before  the  new  crop.  Naturally  the  demand 
is  increased  by  improved  credit  among  farmers  and 
increased  rations  for  busy  teams,  but  no  one  can  yet 
tell  how  the  values  will  go.  Millstuffs  are  lower. 
Bran  is  declining  and  looks  like  tumbling,  as  it  will 
if  the  mills  go  to  grinding  faster.  Middlings  and 
crushed  barley  are  a  little  lower.  Butter  is  weak 
and  lower.  Cheese  unchanged.  Eggs  are  steady, 
scant  supplies  resulting  from  dislike  to  hunt  eggs 
with  umbrellas.  Beef  is  firm  and  mutton  steady. 
Hogs  are  weaker,  in  sympathy  with  Eastern  prices. 
Dried  fruits  are  still  firm  and  apples  going  higher. 
Beans  are  unchanged  except  that  Limas,  owing  to 
better  outlook,  drop  back  from  recent  advance. 
Potatoes  are  high  and  buyers  bearing  them  strongly. 
Onions  are  in  ample  supply  and  sprouting.  Cabbage 
is  still  going  East  at  good  prices.  Spring  vegetables 
increasing  in  supply  and  cheaper.  Wool  is  going 
into  warehouse,  waiting  for  Eastern  buyers,  who 
are  not  yet  in  sight.  The  talk  is  that  Eastern  bids 
are  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  proposed  trusts. 


Soil  Studies  Here  and  Elsewhere. 

Ever  since  he  took  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California, 
Prof.  Hilgard  has  insisted  that  in  order  to  make 
that  work,  whether  of  instruction  or  experimenta- 
tion, truly  useful  to  the  people  of  the  State  it  was 
essential  that  both  should  rest  on  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  actually  existing  conditions,  instead  of 
dealing  merely  with  generalities  evolved  from  obser- 
vations made  elsewhere,  but  which  might  or  might 
not  be  applicable  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
found  in  this  State  as  well  as,  more  or  less,  in  the 
arid  region  generally.  Events  have  abundantly  jus- 
tified this  position,  and  the  work  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  peculiarities  of  the  arid  region  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  corresponding 
climates  of  the  world  generally.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  both  the  methods  of  work  employed  and  the 
results  themselves  have  in  the  course  of  time  en- 
countered more  or  less  of  criticism,  captious  and 
otherwise  ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  soil  analysis,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  the  work  of  the  California  station  has 
deviated  from  the  precepts  of  the  Old  World.  While 
such  deviation  might  be  not  only  justifiable  but  even 
essential  in  new  countries,  as  against  those  that 
have  been  subject  to  cultivation  for  many  centuries, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  essentially  the  same 
methods  have  been  employed,  among  other  European 
countries,  by  France,  where  a  publication  in  four  1 
volumes,  constituting  substantially  the  report  of  an 
agricultural  survey  of  France,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Prof.  Risler,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  France  at  Paris.  His  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  the  objects  and  methods  of  this  work  is  so 
instructive,  and  fits  our  own  conditions  so  well,  that 
an  extract  from  it  will  be  of  general  interest.  Says  j 
Prof.  Risler  : 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  acres  of 
agricultural  lands  existing  in  France,  there  are  only 
about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  possessing 
complete  soils,  i,  e.,  such  as  contain  sufficient  amounts 
of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nitrogen,  etc., 
necessary  to  produce  what  is  nowadays  considered 
as  good  crops,  under  a  system  of  rotation  in  which 
root  crops,  cereals  and  forage  plants  follow  each 
other  regularly.  All  the  rest,  viz  :  eighty-two  and  a 
half  millions  of  acres,  have  incomplete  soils,  i.  <■., 
such  as  do  not  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  one  or 
more  of  the  above  elements  to  do  without  direct  fer- 
tilization. Now,  the  greater  portion  of  these  soils 
are  incomplete,  not  because  they  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  improvident  culture — vampire  culture, 
as  it  is  called  by  Liebig — but  they  have  always  been 
incomplete  on  account  of  their  geological  origin. 

Which  are  the  elements  in  which  they  are  de- 
ficient ?  Chemical  analyses,  combined  with  fertilizer 
experiments,  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions  ; 
but  such  results  have  value  only  for  the  particular 
locality  where  the  specimens  have  been  taken  or  the 
experiments  made,  unless,  by  the  intervention  of 
geological  observation,  we  are  enabled  to  generalize 
them  and  show  that  they  are  applicable  to  all  lands 
of  the  same  geological  origin.  Very  frequently, 
geological  and  mineralogical  study  of  these  lands 
permits  a  definite  forecast  of  the  complementary  fer- 
tilizers which  they  require  to  render  them  pro- 
ductive. Such  geological  researches,  moreover,  serve 
also  to  find  and  call  attention  to  the  deposits  of  lime, 
phosphates  and  other  materials  which  supply  fer- 
tilizers. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a  soil ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
account  their  physical  properties,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  subsoil,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  cultures  for 
which  they  might  be  profitably  used.  For  this  pur- 
pose investigations  in  the  laboratory  are  of  little 
use.  It  is  better  to  study  the  lands  on  the  spot  with 
the  aid  of  geological  maps  and  observations  ;  for 
when  the  physical  properties  of  a  soil  are  unfavor- 
able, it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  on  it  remunera- 
tive crops  of  any  kind,  despite  all  chemical  fertilizers 
that  may  be  applied.  In  some  cases  such  examina- 
tion will  show  that  foresting  is  the  only  practical  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  land.  Thus  geological  stud- 
ies can  be  made  quite  as  useful  in  forestry  as  in  ag- 
riculture. 

We  find  here  several  points  bearing  strikingly 
upon  the  objections  sometimes  made  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  California  station.  The  initial  state- 
ment, implying  that  one-fourth  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  France  have  been  found  to  require  only  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops  (including  green-manuring 
with  clovers)  and  no  application  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers to  produce  "  what  is  to-day  considered  good 
crops,"  is  pregnant  with  suggestion  to  those  who, 


when  first  taking  into  cultivation  some  of  our  enor- 
mously rich  valley  soils,  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  they  must  at  once  begin  the  use  of  com- 
plete commercial  fertilizers  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  good  production,  because  such  has  been  the 
rule  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States.  We  have  long 
known  that  Egypt,  south-central  India,  north- 
western China  and  some  other  countries  have  culti- 
vated for  some  thousands  of  years  just  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Prof.  Risler  without  ever  using  fertil- 
'zers.  But  we  thought  such  things  could  only  be 
away  from  home  in  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  France,  says  Prof.  Risler,  are  incomplete 
soils,  that  is,  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
important  elements;  not  because  they  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  culture,  but  because  of  their  geological 
origin.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  deficiencies, 
continues  the  same  authority,  we  must  resort  to 
chemical  analysis  aided  by  fertilizer  experiments. 
This  is  a  pretty  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  views 
held  and  acted  upon  at  the  California  station.  The 
Russian  agromatic  survey,  however,  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  upon  substantially  the  same 
basis.  And  of  late  years,  the  Western  stations  of 
the  U.  S.  have  almost  everywhere  recognized  the 
need  of  adopting  the  same  plan,  despite  the  back- 
wardness of  some  of  our  brethren  in  the  Easterm 
States. 

Another  vitally  important  point  in  Prof.  Risler's: 
statement  is  that  "  such  results  have  value  only  for 
the  particular  locality  where  the  specimens  kave 
been  taken  or  the  culture  experiments  made,,  unless 
made  of  general  application  by  geological  observat- 
tions."  This  again  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  our  station,  which  seeks  as  much  as 
possible  to  outline  the  areas  of  occurrence  of  each 
variety  of  soil,  in  order  to  make  its  work  on  the 
same  applicable  to  as  wide  areas  as  practicable.  As 
it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  induce  the  Legis- 
lature to  supply  means  for  a  regular  agricultural 
survey  of  the  State,  the  station  seeks  to  make  each 
soil  sample  examined  do  duty  for  a  wide  range,  by 
requiring  the  sender  to  give  a  full  description  of  its 
occurrence,  vegetation,  and  cultural  qualities  as  far 
as  ascertained.  The  numerous  scattered  data  thus 
collected  gradually  go  to  make  up  a  more  and  more 
complete  picture  of  the  soils  of  the  State.  But  it  is 
slow  work,  to  the  detriment  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  California. 

But  Prof.  Risler  goes  on  to  say,  that  "it  is  not. 
sufficient  to  know  the  chemical  composition  of  a  soil; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  its  physical: 
properties,  as  well  as  those  of  the  subsoil,  ia.  order,- 
to  judge  of  its  adaptations;  and  such  observations 
are  best  made  on  the  spot."  This,  again,  ia  pre- 
cisely the  view  upon  which  our  station,  has.  con- 
stantly acted;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  pecuniary 
means  of  going  to  the  spot,  it  has  directed  such  ob- 
servations to  be  made  in  every  case  where  a  soil 
sample  is  sent  for  examination.  Failing  this,  no 
definite  opinion  or  advice  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  land  is  or  can  be  give*. 

The  California  station  may  thus  fairly  claim  that 
its  methods  of  work  are  in  full  accord  with  those  of 
the  country  where  intelligent,  intense  production  is 
perhaps  at  its  maximum.  But  we  have  to  regret 
that,  unlike  France,  Russia  and  several  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  means  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  sys- 
tematic agromatic  survey  have  not  been  granted  us. 
The  losses,  both  public  and  individual,  that  have 
been  sustained  for  lack  of  such  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  State  as  would  forever  prevent  both  misap- 
plied effort  and  fraud  in  land  transactions,  would 
pay  for  such  a  survey  many  times  over. 

A  warning  to  the  absent-minded  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  an  Alameda  gardener  wrapped  up  care- 
fully a  poisoned  carrot  which  he  had  fixed  for  goph- 
ers and  put  it  into  his  lunch  pail.  When  he  sat  down 
to  eat  his  meal  the  carrot  was  the  first  thing  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  and  he  took  it  as  an  appetizer. 
The  poison  worked  rapidly  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  writhing  in  agony,  but  the  doctors  were  for- 
tunately able  to  save  him. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Atlanta  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  there 
March  22  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  no 
peaches  for  shipment  from  that  State  this  year. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Gopher  Ravages. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  lost  not  less  than  100  fine 
prune  trees  during  the  past  season  from  gophers, 
having  completely  girdled  the  trees  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  What  remedy  would  you 
suggest  as  the  best  preventive  for  this  terrible  pest? 
The  trees  thus  killed  range  in  age  from  three  to  fif- 
teen years.  I  have  never  before  experienced,  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  anything  like  the  destruction 
noted  during  the  past  season.  The  reason  may  be 
that  I  was  unable  to  winter-flood  my  orchard  during 
the  past  season,  the  first  time  the  river  has  failed  to 
rise  to  a  sufficient  height  for  flooding  during  the  six- 
teen years  last  past. — J.  B.  DeJarnatt,  Colusa. 

Our  correspondent  has  been  so  largely  relieved 
from  gopher  injury  in  the  past  by  his  winter  flooding 
that  he  has  not  noticed  that  gopher  killing  has  been 
a  stated  subject  in  the  Rural  from  the  beginning. 
There  may  be  preventives  practicable  for  a  few  trees 
on  a  small  lot,  but  the  only  way  to  save  large 
orchards  is  to  kill  the  gophers.  This  is  more  easily 
said  than  done,  we  admit,  but  it  has  to  be  done  just 
the  same.  To  succeed  on  a  large  scale,  you  must 
charge  some  intelligent  employe  to  educate  himself 
in  gopherology  and  work  with  traps,  poison  and 
gun,  according  to  the  individual  gophers  he  has  to 
conquer.  It  will  not  do  merely  to  look  after  the 
gophers  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  If  that 
policy  is  adopted,  there  soon  will  be  nothing  else  to 
do.  Winter-flooding  will  be  our  correspondent's  best 
protection  against  gophers,  but  he  should  still 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Open  the  hole 
well  and  put  in  strychnined  raisins  or  pieces  of  apple 
or  carrot,  or  put  in  poisoned  wheat  as  prepared  for 
squirrels,  or  when  the  ground  is  wet  inject  carbon 
bisulphide,  or  use  traps.  Different  people  succeed 
best  with  different  methods.  First  learn  how  the 
gopher  works  in  the  ground,  and  meet  him  in  his 
main  runway  with  any  of  these  things,  and  you  can 
keep  the  pest  down. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  some 
literature  on  the  subject  of  seed  growing.  Can  you 
recommend  any  work  or  works  which  would  supply 
the  desired  information  ?  I  will  also  appreciate  an 
opinion  from  you  concerning  the  seed  raising  indus- 
try in  California — whether  it  is  overdone  or  still  in 
its  infancy,  compared  with  other  localities  of  the 
United  States. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Rural  given  much 
information  on  this  subject.  The  fullest  account  of 
the  business  is  given  in  the  seed  growing  chapter  of 
our  "  California  Vegetables."  The  seed  business  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  promising  and  most 
risky.  A  well-informed  and  persistent  man,  who 
will  work  for  the  highest  quality  and  give  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  details  of  selecting  parentage, 
selecting  to  an  advanced  type,  and  all  that,  will  suc- 
ceed. One  who  thinks  seed  crops  can  be  grown 
carelessly,  as  ordinary  field  crops  are  grown,  will 
fail  utterly,  though  luck  may  favor  him  for  a  time. 
California  will  be  the  great  seed  garden  of  the  world, 
but  only  devoted,  diligent  and  acute  people,  with  a 
liking  for  details,  have  any  right  to  engage  in  seed 
growing.  The  great  seed  dealers  of  the  country 
seek  supplies  in  this  State  and  contract  for  them  in 
advance.  The  production  of  the  best  seed  is  not 
overdone,  but  the  crop  of  poor  and  common  quality 
is  altogether  too  large.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
State,  but  of  the  careless  grower. 

Tap  Root  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — My  soil  is  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  150  feet  deep,  with  a  few  inches  of  humus  on 
top.  I  want  to  plant  an  orchard  of  prunes,  and  get 
contrary  advice  from  two  neighboring  experts.  One 
says,  make  a  seed  bed  of  almonds  and  having  thor- 
oughly prepared  your  ground  go  over  the  seed  bed 
every  morning  with  a  little  hand  rake,  and  gather  in 
a  pail  with  moist  sand  in  the  bottom  of  it  the  nuts 
you  find  breaking  out  to  grow,  and  plant  them  with 
a  dibble  or  your  finger  in  the  very  spot  where  you 
intend  to  have  your  trees  grow.  Graft  them  next 
spring.  Thus  you  will  save  the  whole  root  system  of 
the  almond,  which  is  a  strong  grower  and  makes  tap 
root,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  your 
dry  soil.  In  moving  trees  the  roots  are  always 
mutilated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  will 
thus  be  avoided.  The  other  says  that  is  all  rubbish, 
and  will  lose  you  two  years  time.  Go  to  a  reliable 
nursery  and  buy  your  trees;  plant  them  with  a 
spade  in  as  large  holes  as  you  can  afford  to  make, 
and  you  will  get  a  better  orchard,  which  will  come 
into  bearing  two  years  sooner  than  on  the  other 
plan.  You  can  in  this  way  plant  deeper  and  the  sur- 


face roots  will  be  deeper  under  ground,  and  less 
likely  to  suffer  from  drought.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
which  way  I  will  get  the  better  orchard  ?  The  place 
is  windy  and  trees  are  not  infrequently  blown  down. 
—Subscriber,  Mountain  View. 

We  hope  you  do  not  do  your  soil  justice  in  your  de- 
scription. If  you  are  really  on  a  sand  and  gravel 
bed  do  not  plant  prunes  at  all.  We  already  have 
too  many  fruit  trees  on  that  sort  of  a  foundation.  If 
you  really  mean  a  light  sandy  loam,  very  deep  and 
without  so  much  gravel  as  to  make  it  leachy  and 
dry,  you  may  go  along  with  the  almond  roots.  By 
all  means  buy  well-grown  nursery  trees.  The  tap 
root  proposition  is  largely  moonshine.  You  will  get 
several  tap  roots  from  a  transplanted  tree  and  they 
will  all  go  down  to  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  better 
than  a  single  tap  root.  Your  neighbor  who  says  you 
will  lose  time  is  right;  and  besides  time  you  will  lose 
money  and  lose  patience  in  trying  to  get  a  good 
stand.  Buy  good  trees,  plant  them  well,  not  too 
much  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery;  cut 
back  so  as  to  get  them  uniformly  low-headed  and  let 
the  tap  root  business  take  care  of  itself. 


Asparagus  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  awhile  ago  in  your  paper 
of  a  man  in  southern  California  who  raised  aspara- 
gus of  the  finest  quality  on  strong  alkali  ground.  Is 
it  true  that  asparagus  will  do  well  on  alkali  ground  ? 
Everybody  here  says  that  it  will  only  do  on  the  fin- 
est of  soils.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  right. 
— Reader,  San  Jose. 

Our  correspondent  did  not,  we  fear,  read  aright 
the  paragraph  to  which  he  refers.  We  read  in  our 
issue  of  Feb.  25  :  "It  thrives  best  on  a  heavy  soil 
inclined  to  alkali,"  etc.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  strong  alkali  and  inclined  to 
alkali.  Again,  the  alkali  of  which  the  inclination  was 
cited  is  the  alkali  of  the  Westminster  region  of  Or- 
ange county,  and  that  is  largely  common  salt,  and 
not  the  corrosive  carbonates  which  largely  compose 
what  is  usually  called  strong  alkali  in  this  State.  If 
the  writer  had  said  it  thrives  best  on  land  "  inclined 
to  be  salty,"  or  "a  little  salty,"  his  meaning  would 
have  been  clearer.  Asparagus  is  a  marine  plant  and 
common  salt  in  proper  amount  is  good  for  it,  and  is, 
in  fact,  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  it,  but  we  should  not 
expect  the  plant  to  thrive  in  strong  alkali,  nor  even 
in  strong  salt,  land.  Again,  the  writer  speaks  favor- 
ably of  "heavy  land  inclined  to  alkali."  This,  too,  must 
be  interpreted  with  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
Westminster  region.  What  he  means  by  heavy  land 
is  very  different  from  what  we  mean  by  heavy  land 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  where  true  adobes  are 
prevalent.  It  is  heavy  as  compared  with  the  light 
peat  lands  on  which  celery  is  grown,  which  is  light 
vegetable  refuse.  Heavy  land  there  answers  to  what 
we  call  a  medium  loam.  Your  neighbors  are  right 
in  claiming  that  asparagus  should  have  the  finest  of 
soils,  and  that  is  what  it  gets  in  the  Westminster 

region.   

Roots  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  are  the  best  root  crops 
one  could  grow  for  horse  feed,  both  between  the 
trees  and  in  the  open  land  ?  Have  irrigation  facili- 
ties.—D.  Q.  Steele,  Auburn,  Placer  county. 

Carrots  are  by  common  experience  the  best  roots 
for  horses.  They  are  not  only  nutritious  but  seem 
to  satisfy  a  craving  of  the  animal.  Beets  can  also 
be  used  but  they  do  not  stand  so  high  for  horse  feed. 

Mulberry  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  several  large  fourteen- 
year-old  Downing's  ever-bearing  mulberry  trees 
near  my  house.  They  drop  their  berries  before  they 
are  ripe.  Will  they  produce  other  fruit  by  grafting, 
say,  apricot,  almond,  fig  or  other  fruit  ?— F.  Ritter, 
Sacramento  county. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  but  mulberries  which 
will  graft  upon  mulberries.  The  fruits  you  mention 
will  not  succeed.  The  Spanish  black  mulberry  is 
worth  trying.    It  is  very  large  and  fine  and  ripens 

well.   

Top-Heat  in  Brooders. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Rdral  of  March  11th  is 
an  article  on  artificial  hatching  and  brooding  of 
poultry  by  F.  M.  Reed  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Porterville.  In  speaking  of  brooders  he  is  in  favor 
of  top-heat  brooders.  I  desire  to  know  how  those 
brooders  are  constructed  or  where  manufactured. — 
Wm.  Huff,  Rocklin. 

Mr.  Reed  did  not  say  who  made  the  brooders. 
Perhaps  he  makes  them  himself.  A  top-heat  brooder 
is  simply  one  in  which  the  hot  water  tank  or  other 


heating  surface  is  raised  up  so  the  chicks  can  run 
under  it  as  they  do  under  a  hen  instead  of  having  the 
heated  surface  under  foot  in  unnatural  way.  If  Mr. 
Reed  or  other  readers  have  brooders  of  that  style 
to  offer  they  can  write  to  Mr.  Huff. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  March  20,  1899. 

G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 

The  mean  temperature  was  slightly  below  the 
weekly  normal.  Severe  frosts  caused  considerable 
damage  to  deciduous  fruits  in  some  sections,  but  it 
is  expected  a  fair  crop  will  be  gathered  if  later  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  The  precipitation  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  normal  in  nearly  every  portion  of 
the  State,  and  has  materially  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  all  crops  and  pasturage.  The  heaviest  rain- 
fall was  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  where  it 
amounted  to  4.20  inches  during  the  week.  Some 
sections  now  expect  unusually  large  crops  of  grain, 
and  in  the  section  where  the  drought  was  most 
severe  farmers  now  anticipate  three-fourths  of  the 
average  yield  will  be  harvested. 

Shasta.— Over  2  inches  of  rain  fell  during  week.  Crop  prospects 
good;  pasturage  improving.  It  is  reported  that  almonds  and  apri- 
cots were  killed  and  peaches  considerably  damaged  by  recent 
frosts. 

Tehama.- Rainfall  for  the  week,  2.14  Inches.  All  grain  looking 
well,  and  pasturage  improving. 

Butte.— Rainfall  for  week  over  2  inches.  Grain  and  pasturage 
greatly  benefited.   Orange  trees  looking  well. 

Yuba.— The  rainfall  of  about  2  inches  has  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  all  crops.  Fruit  orchards  in  some  sections  have  suffered  from 
frost,  but  in  other  sections  no  damage  was  done. 

Yolo.— The  ground  is  well  soaked  by  recent  rains.  Almonds, 
apricots  and  peaches  on  low  lands  damaged  by  frost  on  13th. 

Sacramento.— Rainfall  for  week.  3  66.  Temperature  below  the 
normal.  Good  crops  of  hay  and  grain  assured.  Pasturage  improv- 
ing.  Apple  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Solano.— Three  inches  of  rain  during  week.  Grain  and  fruits  in 
fine  condition;  large  crop  expected.  Large  crop  of  sugar  beets  be- 
ing planted. 

Placer.— Rains  of  past  week  beneficial  to  trees  and  vines.  Fruit 
buds  held  back  by  cold.  Frosts  not  so  disastrous  as  previously  re- 
ported, 

El  Dorado.— The  late  frost  damaged  fruit,  but  a  fair  crop  is  still 
expected. 

San  Joaquin.— Rain  fell  every  day  except  Saturday;  total  for 
week,  2.02  inches.  Grain  and  fruit  in  fine  condition;  large  crops  ex- 
pected. 

Stanislaus.— Rainfall  for  week,  2.30.  Grain  well  advanced;  ap- 
pearance above  average. 

Merced  — Grain  and  feed  greatly  benefited  by  rain;  precipitation 
for  week,  1.40.  Almonds  and  apricots  said  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  frost. 

Madera.— The  rainfall  for  week  was  1.90.  Farmers  now  expect 
to  raise  at  least  75%  of  crop  of  early  grain. 

Fresno.— Frost  on  10th  seriously  damaged  apricots  and  peaches 
in  some  places.  Rainfall  for  week,  \A4— wholly  changing  wheat 
prospects,  and  a  good  crop  is  expected.   Pasturage  improving. 

Tulare.— Over  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  It  is 
probable  that  a  fair  crop  will  be  raised.   Fruit  prospects  good. 

Kings.— At  Hanford  apricots  were  seriously  injured  by  frost. 
Rainfall  for  week  1.30.  Crops  in  good  condition.  Feed  becoming 
plentiful. 

Kern.— About  0  50  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  during  week.  Grain  and 
feed  benefited. 

Lake.— For  week  ending  the  15th  the  rainfall  was  1.16;  grain  and 
pasturage  greatly  benefited.  Fruit  was  not  seriously  damaged  by 
frost  on  the  10th 

Sonoma.— The  frost  on  Friday  moaning  injured  fruit,  but  to  what 
extent  is  not  yet  known.   Rainfall,  2  48. 

Napa.— Fruit  not  seriously  damaged  by  recent  frosts.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats  benefited  by  rain.  Total  rainfall  for  week  ending 
17th,  1.50. 

Contra  Costa.— No  damage  from  recent  frost.  Heavy  rains  very 
beneficial. 

Alameda.— Heavy  rains  have  materially  improved  the  condition 
of  grain  and  pasturage  and  it  is  expected  large  crops  will  be  raised. 
Fruit  slightly  injured  by  frost. 

San  Mateo.— Rain  beneficial  to  crops  and  pasturage.  Prospects 
good  for  hay  crop. 

Santa  Clara.— But  little  damage  was  done  to  fruit  by  recent 
frosts.    Rainfall  for  week  euding  18th.  2.50. 

Santa  Cruz  — Rainfall  for  week,  3.39.  Crops  and  orchards  greatly 
benefited. 

San  Benito.— Rainfall  up  to  the  18th,  1.50  in  the  valley  and  about 
3  inches  in  the  foothills.  Damage  from  drought  will  be  slight.  Fruit 
prospect  good. 

Monterey.— Rainfall  for  the  week  ending  18th,  1.36.  Crops 
greatly  benefited.   Farmers  preparing  to  plant  beets 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Rainfall  for  the  week,  4.20  inches.  Crops  are 
now  thought  to  be  safe.  Grain  and  pasturage  growing  rapidly. 
Light  frost  Saturday. 

Santa  Barbara.— Nearly  2  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  up  to  the 
18th.    All  crops  greatly  improved. 

Ventura.— At  Saticoy  the  rainfall  up  to  the  19th  was  1.37.  Pros- 
pect good  for  large  crops  of  hay,  barley  and  beans. 

Los  Angeles.— Rainfall  for  the  week,  1.78.  This  will  carry  all 
crops  safely  for  thirty  days.  Prospect  good  for  large  crop  of  decid- 
uous fruits. 

San  Bernardino.— Good  rain  on  the  17th.  Grain  condition  much 
improved. 

Orange.— Up  to  the  17th  the  rainfall  at  Orange  was  0.58.  Hay 
greatly  benefited. 

Rivesside  —  Over  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  week  end- 
ing 17th  at  Winchester. 

San  Diego.— Rainfall  at  San  Diego  for  the  week,  0.64;  at  Cuya- 
maca,  3.36.   Rain  general  throughout  the  county. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  rainfall  was  general  in  southern 
California.  It  assures  fair  hay  crop,  some  grain,  and  restores  con- 
fidence. Fruit  trees  blooming  freely,  with  indications  for  good 
crops. 

Eureka  Summary.— In  some  localities  trees  are  beginning  to 
bloom.  Karly  sown  grain  is  up  and  growing  finely.  Pasturage  ex- 
cellent. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  .. 

Fresno   

Independence — 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  

*  No  record. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Shipments  of  Fruit,  Wine,  Brandy  and 
Vegetables  for  the  Year  1898. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  President 
State  Board  of  Trade. 

I  herewith  present  the  ninth  consecutive  annual 
report  of  the  shipments  from  this  State  of  fruit, 
wine,  brandy  and  vegetables — the  product  of  our 
orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens — for  the  year  1898. 
These  reports  must  not  be  taken  as  showing  the  en- 
tire output  of  the  State,  for  I  take  no  account  of 
home  consumption — in  itself  an  important  element  in 
the  agricultural  life  of  our  people.  My  purpose  has 
been,  rather,  to  report  the  growth  and  progress  of 
these  branches  of  our  agricultural  industries,  as 
bringing  wealth  to  us  from  without  our  own  borders, 
and  as  a  direct  re-enforcement  of  our  capital  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits.  There  has  also  been 
another,  and  not  less  significant,  purpose.  This 
Board  had  its  origin  eleven  years  ago,  in  the  belief 
that  Horace  Greeley  uttered  an  inspired  prophecy, 
forty  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  from  San  Jose  that 
"Fruit  is  destined  to  be  the  ultimate  glory  of  Cali- 
fornia." It  has  been  our  purpose  to  bring  about 
the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  The  few  who  still 
remain  as  active  and  faithful  workers  in  this  Board 
will  remember  that  our  efforts  were  decried  and  be 
littled  because  of  the  alleged  insignificance  of  horti- 
culture as  an  index  to  the  greatness  of  California. 
The  great  wheat  growers  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  orchardist,  with  his  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in 
fruit  trees ;  the  wool  grower  scorned  to  encourage 
the  home  seeker  in  so  small  and  trifling  an  occupa- 
tion as  growing  fruit ;  the  miner  believed  that  the 
ultimate  greatness  of  the  State  reposed  in  the  dis- 
covered and  undiscovered  auriferous  deposits  of  min- 
eral wealth  ;  the  lumbermen  were  zealously  cutting 
away  at  our  primeral  forests,  oblivious  of  the  men- 
ace they  were  offering  to  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  our  valleys  ;  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  were 
looking  over  the  heads  of  our  own  people  and  beyond 
our  own  boundaries  for  customers,  and  seemed  not 
to  see  how  great  was  the  importance  of  creating  a 
market  at  home  by  increasing  our.  population. 

I  would  be  unfaithful  to  history,  however,  not  to 
record  the  fact  that  in  southern  California  light  had 
already  dawned.  The  development  of  that  part  of 
the  State  will  always  stand  out  as  the  bri^hest  page 
in  the  emergence  of  our  commonwealth  from  its 
slavish  devotion  to  a  form  of  agriculture  which  made 
further  progress  and  advancement  impossible.  I 
should,  in  further  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  also 
add  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia where  the  spirit  of  the  south  had  taken  hold  of 
the  people  and  the  importance  of  the  new  agricul- 
ture had  dawned  upon  them.  Among  these  I  may 
name  Fresno,  Santa  Clara  valley,  Vaca  valley,  Oro- 
ville,  the  foothill  regions  of  Auburn  and  Newcastle, 
and  some  other  places. 

Such  were  the  general  conditions  when  this  Board 
came  into  existence. 

The  report  which  I  now  submit  is  incontestable 
proof  that  we  were  right  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
duty  of  the  hour.  We  believed  that  large  land  hold- 
ings were  retarding  the  growth  of  the  State  ;  that 
what  we  most  needed  was  re-enforcement  of  our 
population,  and  that  it  could  only  come  by  breaking 
up  these  holdings  ;  that  the  natural  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  rainfall,  and  facilities  for  irrigation 
where  rainfall  is  deficient,  combined  to  make  Cali- 
fornia the  future  orchard  of  America  ;  that  products 
which  would  bear  transportation  by  rail  to  Eastern 
markets,  and  products,  too,  which  could  not  be  there 
grown,  were  much  more  important  than  the  cereals 
that  went  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  the 
world  ;  that  land,  so  situated  as  to  produce  every 
known  fruit,  except  extremely  tropical,  should  not 
be  given  over  entirely  to  products  that  can  be  grown 
in  every  country,  and,  in  many,  more  profitably  ; 
that  this  is  a  country  adapted  by  every  favorable 
condition  to  intensive  farming,  where  "  the  man  with 
the  hoe,"  guided  by  intelligent  industry,  can  entice 
from  the  soil  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  good  land  a 
more  comfortable  living  than  can  be  wrested  by  the 
same  man  from  the  average  hundred-acre  farm  else- 
where ;  that  our  immunity  from  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  physical  pleasure  of  life,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate edenic  in  its  mildness  and  charm,  would  attract 
home  seekers  in  large  numbers,  if  the  way  was 
pointed  out  and  the  land  could  be  found  for  them  to 
occupy.  These  were  some  of  the  beliefs  entertained 
by  us  when  we  entered  upon  the  work  of  this  Board. 
The  results  of  our  labors  have  been  pointed  out  from 
year  to  year,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them. 

It  will  be  found  by  consulting  the  tables  that  the 
horticultural  industry  of  this  State,  embracing  the 
orchard,  vineyard  and  garden,  brings  in  more  money 
from  without  the  State  than  all  the  exports  cf  the 
cereals  grown  in  the  State  ;  and  in  developing  this 
industry  we  have  not  materially  reduced  the  output 
of  cereals  nor  of  wool.  Of  course,  the  orchards  do 
not  encroach  upon  the  mines.  The  lumberman  has 
awakened  to  the  value  of  his  increased  home  market, 


GENERAL    SUMMARY    AND   COMPARATIVE    TABLES    OF    SHIPMENTS   BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA  OF  FRUITS,  WINE, 
BRANDY   AND    VEGETABLES   FOR    NINE   CONSECUTIVE   YEARS  —  TONS  OF   2000  POUNDS. 


Kinds. 


Green  deciduous  

Citrus  fruits   

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  fruits  

Carloads  fruit  by  rail  and  by  sea  

Carloads  vegetables  by  rail  

Carloads  vegetables  by  sea  

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  sea  

Carloads  iruit,  vegetables,  wine  and  brandy  by 
rail  and  sea  


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Si  ,042.0 

50,548.9 

59,374  5 

80,112.3 

90,692.2 

66,254,8 

57,638.3 

72,aV)2 

87.177.7 

34,209.6 

46.921.4 

34,857  5 

80,757.0 

58,964  0 

115,825.5 

99,156.0 

98,547.0 

180,588  5 

32,2117.5 

32,919  0 

29,762.2 

45,386.2 

51,828.2 

61,386.4 

48,522.8 

75.159.7 

76,662.7 

20,560.1 

22,779.1 

26,673.4 

37,409  9 

46.954.4 

46,390.1 

34,434.6 

39,065.8 

47,897.0 

787.1 

1,358.9 

2,061.9 

1.796  5 

3,953.5 

3,234.7 

4,972.6 

5.808.6 

5,774.3 

40,060.9 

32,395  0 

55,273.7 

31,626  3 

60,352.6 

41.395.5 

45,546  9 

73,464.7 

52  234.0 

16,195.7 

18.692.2 

20,800  3 

27,708.8 

31,274  4 

33,547.2 

29.026.7 

36,439.6 

43,033.4 

none 

none 

none 

6,978.4 

4,276.6 

3,613.6 

1,130.6 

4,243  8 

3.045.6 

reported 

reported 

reported 

410.0 

none 

none 

none 

none 

40.0 

487.7 

490.8 

632.2 

reported 

reported 

reported 

reported 

none 

4,765.1 

4,832.5 

6,620.9 

7,663.5 

8,056.8 

7,609.0 

6,897.8 

9,014.0 

reported 

16,195.7 

23,347.3 

25,632  8 

40,928  5 

43,624.7 

45,257.4 

38,254.0 

48,072.0 

55,725.3 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BY  RAIL  IN 
1898.— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  or 
SHIPMENT. 

Korth'n  Cat. 
San  Fran'co. 

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento. 
Marysville.. 

Total  tons. 

Total  car's 
Soutk'n  C'al. 
Los  Angeles 
Orange  Co. 
RiversideCo 
S.  Bern'o  C->. 
San  DiegoCo 

Total  tons. 
Total  car's 

Car's  State 
Car's  by  sea. 

Total  car's 
sea&rail 


Green 
Decid- 
uous. 


121.9 

2,928.0 
16,870.5 

6,355.8 
36,626.1 

2,955.6 

65,857.9 
6,585  8 


Citrus. 


5.7 


2,985.1 
303.1 
2,596.1 

5,890.8 
589.1 


Dried. 


8.211.1 

676.5 
31,030.8 

7,523.2 
14,203.5 

4.597  9 


Rais- 
ins. 


247.6 
8.1 
10.3 
42,355. 1 
1,218.5 
235  6 


Nuts. 


Canned 


All 
Kinds. 


1,243.0  44,069.2 
6,621.3    4,406  9 


182  3  107  738.9 

26.0  10,188.2 

39.0  29.221.5i 

280  22,261.4 

26  0  5,287.7: 

299.3  174,697.7 

29.9  17,469.8 


6,615.7 
102.1 


6,717.8 


18,058.9 


18,058.9 


4,527  2 
1,392.0 

416.0 
3,1200 

144.0 

9,599.2, 
959.9 


313.8  12,916  3  21,846.4 

21.8    3.965  7  7,594.9 

4,913  9  52,860.9 

2,931.5  62,151.2 

4,735  5  57,163.4 

3,897.8  14.3W.7 


35.4 
.5 
76.7 
21.7 


499.9  33,360.7  215,921.5 
50.0    3,336.1  21,592.2 


605  8  3,956.4 
288.0  1,177.0 
256.0 
1,120.0 
960.0 


3,229  8 
323.0 


7,581.2!  4.7299 
82.11  59.8 


7,666  3  4,789.7 


5,931.3 
75.0 


99.0 


540.0 


5,232.4 
523.2 


573.2 
4.2 


577.4 


122.941.9 
13  146.2 
29.932  5 
27,067.4 
6,516.7 


6,546.3  199,604.7 
851.6  19,980.5 


3,990.7 
1.  232  7 


5,223.4 


11,552.7 
1,480.8 


43,033  5 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BY   RAIL    IN    1898  OF 
WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES- 
TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 


N  rtliern  California — 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  


Total  tons  

Southern  Cal'/ornia— 

Los  «  neeles  

Orange  Co  

Riv  rside  Co  

San  Bernardino  Co 
San  Diego  Co  


Wine. 


36.188.5 
380.4 
4,354  5 
6,050  6 

13,864.2 
1,001.4 


Brandy. 


Wine  and  Vege- 
Brandynot    tables  * 
Seg  gated. 


61,839.6 
1,527.3 


Total  tons  

Total  by  rail  from 

State  

Total  car's  by  rail. 


1,435  0 
31.9 
24.6 
752.5 
235  1 
381  2 


2,860.3 


1O7.0 


1,527.3 

63,366  9 
6,336.7, 


107.0 


!.967.3 
296  7 


2,360.0 
20.0 


420  0 
20.0 

2,820.0 

2,820.0 
282.0 


5,413.9 
451.1 
920.8 
4.277.7 
6,698.2 
194.5 


17,956.2 

8,920.1 
3,475  5 
52.5 
52.5 


12,500.6 

30  456.8 
3,045.6 


*  1,893  tons  canned  vegetables  included— 180. 3  carloads. 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
BY  SEA  IN  1898— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


Green  deciduous 

Dried  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned   

Vegetables  


From 
San  Francisco. 
1,020  5 
820.5 
598.0 
42.0 
12  327.0 
6,322.0 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  BY 
SEA  IN  1898— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From 
San  Francisco. 

Wine   20,571.0 

Brandy   415.5 


which  for  packing  boxes  alone  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  his  entire  export  trade. 

The  year  1898  was  a  year  of  drought  in  portions  of 
the  State  and  of  much  injury  from  frost.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  fruit  industry,  as 
well  as  the  cereals,  suffered  severely  and  that  there 
would  be  a  large  falling  off  in  shipments.  Lat  us 
examine  the  tables.  They  are  made  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  transportation  companies  and  represent 
actual  shipments  to  points  in  other  States. 

In  1897  California  sent  away  of  fruits  (including 
nuts),  wine,  brandy  and  vegetables,  by  rail  and  by 
sea,  48,072  carloads  of  ten  tons  each;  in  1898,  55,721 
carloads.  The  following  table  compactly  shows  in 
carloads  the  gain  and  loss  of  each  class: 

Articles. 


1897. 

Green  deciduous  fruits   7,235.0 

Citrus  fruits   9,854.7 

Dried  fruits   7,515.9 

Raisins   3,906.5 

Nuts   580.8 

Canned  fruits   7.348.4 

Vegetables   4,734.6 

Wines  and  brandy   6,897.8 


Totals  48,071.7 

Net  gain  


1898. 
6,717.8 
18.058.2 
7,613.3 
4,789  7 
577.4 
5,223.4 
3,677.8 
9,014.0 

55,721.6 


8,203.5 
147.4 
883.2 


2,116.2 


11,250.3 
7,641.2 


Loss. 
517.2 


3  4 
2,123.0 
1,057.4 


3,701.0 


Remembering  the  damage  by  frost  in  certain  lo- 
calities and  injury  from  drought,  where  water  was 
not  obtained  by  irrigation,  this  is  a  most  gratifying 
result.  The  increase  in  citrus  fruit  cannot  fail  to 
challenge  notice.  The  bpst  previous  year  for  this 
fruit  was  1895,  when  11,582  carloads  were  shipped. 
But  1898  exceeds  that  year  by  6476  carloads  and  1897 


by  8203  carloads.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  of 
the  1898  shipment  of  oranges  589  carloads  went  from 
northern  California.  Since  we  commenced  to  ship 
oranges  from  the  north  the  record  stands: 

Year.  Carloads. 
1893    4 

1896    81 

1897   288 

1898    580 

Considering  that  the  first  oranges  to  ripen  come 
from  the  north  and  go  into  home  consumption,  this  is 
an  encouraging  showing. 

The  increase  in  raisin  shipments  over  1897  was  883 
carloads.  The  largest  previous  shipment  of  raisins 
was  in  1894,  being  4695  carloads.  The  industry  de- 
clined after  that  year.  I  think  the  recovery  of  the 
industry  is  directly  attributable  to  the  placing  of  a 
protective  tariff  duty  upon  Zinte  currants,  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  which  this  Board  exerted  a 
very  considerable  influence.  To  the  present  sched- 
ule of  duties  is  due  also  the  revival  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. The  large  increase  in  wine  and  brandy 
gives  evidence  of  better  times  for  the  producer. 

The  fruit  growers  whose  crops  escaped  the  frost 
(and  the  returns  show  that  there  were  many  such) 
made  good  profits  last  year.  I  have  heard  of  many 
mortgages  being  cancelled  by  the  orchard  returns. 
If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  year,  a 
profitable  and  ample  market  awaits  us  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  We  shall  find  no  oc- 
casion to  seek  foreign  markets.  When  we  hear  of 
frost  damage  to  California  fruit,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  orchards  pxtend  from  Redding  to 
San  Diego — a  distance  of  650  miles.  Orchards  are 
located  in  every  conceivable  situation  as  to  protec- 
I  tion.  Conditions  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
neighborhood  and  widely  differ  in  various  regions  of 
the  State.  It  is  this  remarkable  diversity  of  cli- 
matic conditions  and  topographical  situations  that 
gives  immunity  to  one  orchard,  while  another  suffers. 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit — that  the  Spanish- 
American  war  has  opened  great  and  unexpected 
possibilities,  if  not  actualities,  for  California.  Wise 
men  foresee  that  the  most  important  theater  of  com- 
mercial activity  on  the  trlobe  is  soon  to  be  in  the 
countries  washed  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  belief  also 
of  these  wise  men  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  State  of  California,  of  all  American  cities  or 
States,  are  to  be  the  most  benefited  by  the  mo- 
mentous turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  which  the 
United  States  has  recently  given.  I  disclaim  hav- 
ing the  wisdom  of  these  seers,  but  I  beg  to  add  my 
humble  concurrence  in  these  forecasts  of  the  future 
for  our  beloved  State. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Will  Poultry  Thrive  on  Grain  Alone? 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
finished  an  important  experiment  in  poultry  feeding 
by  F.  H.  Hall  and  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  which  a  popu- 
lar outline  of  results  is  given. 

Cheap  Protein. — In  feeding  poultry,  as  in  feeding 
other  animals  and  all  plants,  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds are  the  most  expensive.  We  can  economize 
in  fertilizer  buying  by  selecting  the  brand  or  chemi- 
cal whose  composition  proves  it  best  and  cheapest ; 
in  cattle  feeding,  the  shifting  prices  of  the  various 
by-products  allow  us  to  discriminate  to  our  advan- 
tage in  the  purchase  of  protein  ;  and  a  still  wider 
difference  separates  the  cost  of  nitrogenous  materi- 
als in  the  many  poultry  foods.  Fowls  and  ducks 
naturally  eat  considerable  animal  matter  as  well  as 
vegetable  foods.  Can  we  economize  here  ?  Is  the 
cheap  protein  of  pea  meal,  oat  meal,  wheat  bran  or 
linseed  meal  as  efficient  as  that  in  the  more  expen- 
sive animal  meal,  dried  blood  or  fresh  bone  ;  or  must 
we  include  some  form  of  animal  nitrogen  in  our  ra- 
tions to  replace  the  grasshoppers  and  earth  worms 
of  natural  poultry  life  ? 

Animal  Nitrogen  Best. — Experiments  made  at  the 
Station  with  chicks,  pullets,  cockerels  and  ducklings 
seem  to  indicate  conclusively  that  part  of  the  pro- 
tein must  be  drawn  from  animal  sources  if  we  are  to 
get  the  best  results  ;  and,  with  ducklings  in  particu- 
lar, some  form  of  animal  food  in  addition  to  skim 
milk  or  curd  seems  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  vigor. 

Tests  With  Chicks. — Two  sets  of  trials  were  made 
with  chicks.    One  lot  in  the  first  trial  was  carried 
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from  one-half  week  of  age  until  twenty  five  weeks 
old  upon  a  grain  mixture  of  corn  meal  (12),  wheat 
flour  (4),  ground  oats  (2),  wheat  bran  (1),  wheat  mid- 
dlings (1),  pea  meal  (1),  and  old  process  linseed  meal 
(1),  with  wheat,  corn,  animal  meal  and  fresh  bone. 
The  corresponding  lot  upon  vegetable  food  received 
a  grain  mixture  of  pea  meal  (6),  old  process  linseed 
meal  (4),  wheat  bran  (2),  ground  oats  (2),  high  grade 
gluten  meal  (2),  wheat  middlings  (1)  and  corn  meal 
(1),  with  wheat,  corn  and  skim  milk  or  curd.  The 
two  rations  were  practically  equivalent  so  far  as 
amounts  of  protein  are  concerned,  although  the 
"  animal  meal "  feed  had  a  little  wider  nutritive 
ratio  than  the  grain  feed.  The  distinctive  difference 
was  that  in  the  first  ration  about  two-fifths  of  the 
protein  came  from  animal  sources,  while  in  the  other 
ration  all  came  from  grain  except  a  little  from  skim 
milk.  In  the  second  trial  the  chicks  were  started  at 
six  weeks  and  carried  for  fourteen  weeks,  the  con- 
trasted rations  being  as  in  the  first  trial. 

Results  With  Chicks. — In  each  trial  more  food  was 
eaten  by  the  lot  receiving  animal  protein,  the  gain 
in  weight  was  more  rapid  and  maturity  was  reached 
earlier,  less  food  was  required  for  each  pound  of  gain 
and  the  cost  of  gain  was  less. 

During  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  first  trial  the 
chicks  on  animal  meal  gained  56%  more  than  those 
on  the  vegetable  diet,  although  they  ate  only  36% 
more  ;  they  required  half  a  pound  less  of  dry  matter 
to  gain  one  pound  and  each  pound  of  gain  cost  only 
4i  cents  as  compared  with  5£  cents  for  the  grain-fed 
birds. 

During  the  next  eight  weeks  the  cost  of  gain  was 
7J  cents  and  11£  cents,  respectively.  The  animal 
meal  chicks  reached  two  pounds  in  weight  more  than 
five  weeks  before  the  others  ;  they  reached  three 
pounds  more  than  eight  weeks  sooner  ;  and  three 
pullets  of  the  lot  began  laying  four  weeks  earlier 
than  any  among  the  grain-fed  birds. 

With  the  second  lot  of  chicks,  starting  at  six 
weeks  of  age,  the  differences  were  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, though  not  quite  so  striking  ;  thus  showing  that 
the  great  advantage  of  the  animal  nitrogen  is  in 
promoting  quick,  healthy  growth  and  early  maturity 
rather  than  increasing  the  tendency  to  fatten. 

For  the  fourteen  weeks  of  the  second  test,  the 
more  important  comparative  figures  are  shown  in 
the  table  below  : 


Comparative  Gains  of  Chicks  on  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Food. 


For  One  Pound  Gain. 

Feed  Given. 

Dry  Food 
Required. 

Cost  of 
Food. 

Time. 

First 
Pound. 

Second 
Pound. 

Grain  ration  

Lbs. 
4.6 
5  2 

Cts. 
5:6 
7.1 

Days. 
47 
61 

Days. 
30 
38 

With  Cockerels. — Feeding  of  the  cockerels  was  be- 
gun in  September  when  the  birds  were  about  three 
months  old  and  they  were  fed  for  twelve  weeks. 
Satisfactory  gains  were  made  for  about  eight  weeks, 
the  advantage  still  being  with  the  animal  foods  ;  as 
only  three  pounds  of  water-free  food  of  the  animal 
meal  ration  were  required  for  a  pound  of  gain 
against  three  and  four-fifths  pounds  of  the  grains. 
After  this  time  the  gain  was  not  made  economically 
by  either  lot. 

Meat  for  Ducks. — The  results  were  most  convinc- 
ing, almost  startling,  in  the  case  of  ducklings  fed  the 
contrasted  rations.  The  two  lots  of  ducklings  were 
fed,  respectively,  on  the  first  grain  mixture  men- 
tioned for  the  chicks  with  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
animal  meal  and  a  little  skim  milk  or  curd.  Both 
lots  were  fed  green  alfalfa  ;  and  sand  and  coarse  grit 
were  freely  supplied.  As  before,  the  vegetable  ra- 
tion contained  a  little  more  protein — its  nutritive 
ratio  was  slightly  narrower — but  so  much  more  of 
the  other  ration  was  eaten  that  each  meat-fed  duck- 
ling received  more  protein.  Of  this  nearly  one-half 
was  from  animal  sources. 

Before  the  experiment  had  been  long  under  way  it 
was  noticed  that  the  "animal  meal"  birds  were  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  evenly  ;  but  the  grain  fed  duck- 
lings were  becoming  thin  and  uneven  in  size.  It  was 
sometimes  almost  pitiful  to  see  the  long-necked, 
scrawny,  grain-fed  birds,  with  troughs  full  of  good, 
apparently  wholesome  food  before  them,  standing  on 
the  alert  and  scrambling  in  hot  haste  after  the  un- 
lucky grasshopper  or  fly  which  ventured  into  their 
pen  ;  while  the  contented-looking,  meat-fed  ducks 
lay  lazily  in  the  sun  and  paid  no  attention  to  buzzing 
bee  or  crawling  beetle.  The  thirty-two  meat-fed 
birds  lived  and  thrived  ;  but  the  vegetable  food  birds 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  starved  to  death  through 
lack  of  animal  food,  so  that  only  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
three  were  alive  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  week  of 
contrasted  feeding.  They  were  then  fed  for  four 
weeks  on  the  meat  meal  ration,  and  made  nearly  as 
rapid  gains  as  the  other  lot  at  the  same  size,  two 
months  before  ;  but  they  never  quite  overcame  the 
disadvantage  of  their  bad  start  on  grains  alone. 

Meat  Best. — In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
rations  in  which  from  40%  to  50%  of  the  protein  was 
supplied  by  animal  food  gave  more  economical  re- 


sults than  rations  drawing  most  of  their  protein 
from  vegetable  sources.  The  chief  advantage  was  in 
the  production  of  rapid  growth,  although  the  cost  of 
production  is  also  in  its  favor.  While  inferior  pala- 
tability  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
marked  results,  especially  with  the  ducks,  the  whole 
bearing  of  these  experiments  and  others  not  yet  re- 
ported seems  to  indicate  that  the  superiority  of  the 
one  ration  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  animal  food. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Small  Reservoirs. 


W.  S.  Green  of  the  Colusa  Sun,  who  has  grown 
gray  in  the  promotion  of  irrigation  interests,  gives 
some  hints  on  the  construction  of  small  reservoirs 
and  filling  them.  The  proper  way  to  irrigate  small 
tracts  of  land  is  to  do  it  from  a  reservoir.  One 
cannot  do  much  with  a  small  stream  of  water  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  have  a  large  plant  and  put  it  in 
operation  for  a  small  tract.  A  small  pump  can  be 
kept  in  operation  all  the  time  cheaper  than  a  large 
one  occasionally.  A  reservoir  should  be  build  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  tract  sought  to  be  irrigated  and 
a  windmill,  or  a  small  engine,  or  both,  set  to  work 
filling  it.  The  reservoir  is  built  by  scraping  the 
earth  from  the  outside  and  of  course  from  such  a 
large  area  as  not  to  affect  the  utility  of  the  land 
from  which  it  is  taken.  With  a  levee  all  around  5 
feet  high  4  feet  of  water  could  be  carried  safely. 
The  slopes  ought  to  be  two  to  one  on  the  inside.  A 
reservoir  20  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  would  hold 
12,000  gallons.  With  the  slopes  as  above  the  reser- 
voir should  be  measured  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  or 
half  way  up  the  4  feet  of  water;  consequently  to  lay 
out  a  reservoir  to  hold  12,000  gallons  put  the  stakes 
12  feet  square  and  build.  For  any  other  sized  one 
take  8  feet  off  the  same  as  in  this.  A  reservoir  25 
feet  square  will  hold  18,750  gallons  and  would  be  17 
feet  square  at  the  bottom;  one  30  feet  square  would 
hold  27,000  gallons  and  would  be  22  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom; one  35  feet  square — 27  at  the  bottom — will  hold 
36,000  gallons;  one  40  feet  square — 32  on  the  bottom 
— will  hold  48,000  gallons.  Almost  any  of  the  land  on 
the  river  or  out  on  the  plains  will  hold  water  with  a 
little  puddling. 

Puddling. — The  cheapest  way  to  puddle  is  to  build 
a  pen  the  size  of  the  intended  reservoir,  including  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  to  be  under  the  embankment, 
wet  it  very  wet,  put  some  hogs  in  the  pen  and  keep 
feeding  them  a  little  barley  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make 
them  not  only  walk  around  but  root  for  the  barley. 
A  half  sack  of  barley  fed  to  eight  or  ten  hungry  hogs 
in  half  a  day  will  make  a  good  puddle.  (This  is  about 
the  only  way  a  hog  can  be  made  to  do  useful  work  !) 
This  could  be  tried  and  if  it  did  not  work  satisfac- 
torily the  water  could  be  taken  off  and  the  bottom 
covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  coarse  sand  mixed 
one  part  to  five  with  Portland  cement,  put  in  dry, 
and  let  it  be  covered  slowly.  A  barrel  of  cement 
may  be  counted  at  about  4  cubic  feet  and  with  the 
mixture  above  would  cover  the  first-named  reser- 
voir about  H  inches.  This  would  make  it  "jug 
tight." 

Pumping. — The  supply  pipe  should  come  up  from 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  lift  would  never  be  more 
than  the  height  of  the  surface.  The  cheapest  power 
is  of  course  the  windmill,  but  for  many  purposes  it 
is  not  reliable  enough.  Next  to  this  is  the  small 
gasoline  engine  and  where  one  has  to  have  tbe  gaso- 
line it  would  be  well  to  have  a  windmill  also  and  let 
it  do  all  the  work  it  would.  As  these  mills  are  now 
very  cheap  one  would  pay  very  quickly  for  itself. 

To  Guard  the  Water  Supply. 


The  Forest  and  Water  Society  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  organized  in  Los  Angeles  last  week.  In 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Academy  of  Sciences  a  number  of  men  repre- 
senting various  local  interests  gathered  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce- to  form  an  organization  that 
shall  have  as  its  object  the  preservation  of  surplus 
water  in  southern  California.  The  objects  of  the 
new  organization  are: 

First — Further  storage  of  the  surplus  rainfall  in 
the  wet  season  for  summer  use;  reclamation  and 
improvement  of  the  desert  and  arid  lands  by  this 
means;  to  support  the  work  in  this  line  being  done 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Second — Institution  of  a  rational  system  of  manag- 
ing forests  and  mountain  watersheds. 

The  following  statement  of  the  water  situation  in 
southern  California  was  made: 

"  The  safety  of  the  community  demands  the  arrest 
of  all  further  forest  denudation  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. The  sole  enemy  in  this  is  fire.  The  increasing 
ravages  of  five  are  a  menace  to  every  watershed  in 
southern  California.  Forest  denudation  has  in- 
creased torrent  and  flood  action  on  a  rainfall  not  in- 
creased. It  has  created  torrents,  has  caused  serious 
damage  where  watersheds  have  been  much  injured, 
as  in  the  watersheds  of  the  San  Gabriel  and  Santa 
Clara.    On  the  other  hand,  mountain  streams  and 


springs  have  given  out,  lessening  the  summer  sup- 
ply, to  the  injury  of  irrigation. 

"  Besides  these  important  considerations  also  is 
the  probable  and  unfavorable  modification  of  the 
climate  due  to  undue  forest  denudation.  Greater 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  be  expected  where 
the  forest  covering  is  removed.  The  forest  is  like  a 
blanket  over  the  mountains — it  retards  radiation  of 
heat.  Air  on  a  denuded  mountain  rapidly  cools, 
flows  down  the  naked  mountain  sides  and  canyons 
out  into  the  swails  and  lowlands,  in  crop  and  or- 
chard. This  means  more  severe  frosts.  Extremes 
of  heat  must  also  be  more  numerous  and  agricultural 
returns  must  diminish. 


Cementing  Reservoirs. 


Cementing  and  repairing  reservoirs  is  now  being 
actively  pursued  in  San  Diego  county,  according  to 
the  Fruit  World.  It  is  found  the  earth  reservoirs 
heve  since  being  dry  last  summer  lost  their  reten- 
tive power  in  the  red  adobe  which  the  first  season 
held  well,  but  now  it  is  found  necessary  to  floor  them 
with  cobble  stones,  grouts  and  cement.  Miss  Barnes 
has  completed  one  on  her  premises  and  Dr.  William- 
son is  adding  a  second  reservoir.  The  effort  at 
Lemon  Grove  is  to  store  all  the  water  possible  while 
it  continues  to  flow  from  the  creek  into  the  flume 
and  then  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  an  arrangement 
being  made  with  the  Flume  Company  to  pump  their 
supply — when  the  flow  is  exhausted — at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  per  1000  gallons.  It  will  cost  the  ranchers 
about  $10  per  month  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  local 
distribution  and  possibly  meters,  but  they  still  hope 
for  rains  to  help  lighten  the  burden. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Horse  With  Imflamed  Eye  and  Sore  Gams. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that  has  something  the 
matter  with  one  of  her  eyes.  The  corner  piece  in  the  eye  en- 
larges and  also  becomes  inflamed,  causing  the  eye  to  dis- 
charge. After  a  time  it  gets  better,  but  it  comes  back  soon 
again.  The  animal  is  a  fine  mare,  seven  years  old ;  and  she 
also  has  the  lampas  now  very  bad.  I  don't  know  how  to  cure 
them.  I  had  them  burnt  last  spring,  also  cut,  but  they  will 
come  back.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to  cure  the 
trouble  if  possible.— E.  W.  V.,  Sebastopol. 

Remove  the  haw  or  winking  lid  and  bathe  several 
times  daily  with  zinc  sulphate  5  grains,  pulverized 
borax  2  ounces,  distilled  water  1  quart,  tincture  iron 
chloride  10  drops,  mixed. 

A  horse  never  gets  true  lampas  except  when 
teething.  At  four  and  one-half  years  all  the  teeth 
are  cut ;  after  that  age  they  can't  be  troubled  with 
true  lampas.  As  I  have  often  said,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember,  man  and  horse  are  exactly  alike.  They 
are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  and  are  treated  ex- 
actly aliKe.  What  would  you  do  with  a  person  who 
would  burn  a  child's  gums  with  a  hot  iron,  cut  it  and 
rub  salt  into  the  burned  surfaces,  etc.?  An  inflam- 
mation or  tumefaction  of  the  gums  is  reduced  by  the 
following  lotion  :  Chlorate  potash  1  ounce,  tincture 
chloride  iron  2  drachms,  glycerine  2  ounces,  water  $ 
pint ;  apply  to  the  gums  as  often  as  possible.  Exam- 
ine several  horses'  mouths  and  see  if  the  majority  of 
horses  don't  have  low  gums. 


Cow  With  a  Bad  Stomach. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  six-year-old  cow  that  came  fresh 
four  months  ago.  At  time  of  calving  I  noticed  her  breath  had 
a  very  disgusting  smell,  and  when  we  came  to  use  her  milk 
found  it  flavored  like  her  breath,  at  times  so  bad  we  could 
not  use  the  milk.  I  had  her  on  different  kinds  of  feed— rye, 
wheat  and  alfalfa— in  turns,  without  any  change.  She  seems 
to  ba  in  thrifty  condition,  appetite  good,  with  a  good  flow  of 
milk.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  I  noticed  Dr.  Creely 
advised  giving  1%  pounds  salts.  I  tried  it  with  good  results 
for  a  few  days.  Later  on  I  repeated  the  dose,  but  she  soon 
gets  bad  again.— Reader,  Kings  River. 

Give  the  following  powder  :  Iodide  potash  2  ounces, 
acftanilide  1£  ounces,  sodii  bicarbonate  4  ounces. 
Make  into  twelve  powders  and  give  twodailv.  Place 
a  handful  of  powdered  willow  charcoal  in  each  feed. 

Dr  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S  F. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Vegetable  Growing  in  Alaska. 

A  friend  gives  us  a  private  letter  recently  received 
from  Sum  Dum,  Alaska,  which  shows  that  garden- 
ing there  is  beset  by  difficulties.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : 

First  peas  were  planted  in  the  sunniest  place  I 
could  find,  and  well  drained,  on  May  3rd.  They  came 
up  and  grew  into  little  spindling  vines  a  foot  or 
more  long,  and  just  died.  Then,  in  June  or  early  in 
July,  I  planted  corn,  carrots,  more  peas,  beans  and 
roselle.  The  latter  sprouted,  but  never  came  above 
the  ground.  The  beans  came  quickly,  but  only  made 
their  first  leaves  and  grew  no  more.  The  peas  came 
up  more  vigorously  than  before,  but  grew  only  a  few 
inches  high.  Carrots  came,  too,  and  made  leaves 
about  4  inches  long.  They  all  looked  healthy,  but 
grew  only  a  little  while  and  stopped.     The  corn 
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never'came  up  at  all,  and  I  did  not  hunt  to  see  if  it 

sprouted. 

All  were  planted  in  rich,  virgin  soil,  disturbed  for 
the  first  time  by  human  hand  since  mother  nature 
hid  it  away  around  the  roots  of  trees  and  among  the 
rocks  on  the  banks — real  mould  from  the  vegetation 
of  former  days.  Gardening  in  Sum  Dum  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  I  guess.  If  we  remain  this  sum- 
mer I  will  try  a  few  flowers.  One  lady  had  poppies 
last  year,  and  they  were  very  bright  and  pretty. 


Floral  Hints. 

George  N.  Tyler,  the  Alameda  florist,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing timely  hints  to  amateurs,  especially  of  the  bay 
district  of  California: 

Annuals. — If  you  have  not  sown  the  seed  of  aster 
stocks  and  cosmos  do  so  at  once.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  sow  in  boxes  you  can  sow  in  the  open  ground. 
Select  some  spot  that  is  sheltered  and  has  an  east- 
ern exposure,  spade  up  and  rake  smooth,  sow  the 
seed  broadcast  and  rake  it  in.  Then  firm  the  ground 
on  top  with  a  board,  water,  then  top  dress  with  clip- 
pings from  the  lawn,  straw  from  the  stable,  or,  best 
of  all,  make  a  screen  out  of  cheese  cloth,  drive  four 
stakes  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  gound,  and 
shade  with  the  screen.  These  different  methods  are 
to  keep  the  soil  from  baking  on  top,  for  as  the  seed 
is  sown  very  shallow  it  germinates  and  the  ground 
is  baked,  which  kills  the  small  plants.  If  you  use 
a  screen  it  will  act  as  a  protection  in  case  we  have 
late  frosts.  Last  year  all  my  cosmos  was  killked  by 
late  frosts. 

If  you  have  pansies  give  them  a  mulch  of  1  inch  of 
thoroughly  rotten  manure.  This  is  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  to  keep  them  from  drying  out,  as 
they  need  abundance  of  water.  Sweet  peas  should 
have  supports  to  run  upon.  It  is  the  only  way  you 
can  get  long  straight  stems.  If  you  mulch  around 
the  roots  with  clippings  from  the  lawn  or  stable  lit- 
ter it  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

House  Plants. — House  plants,  palms,  etc.,  should 
now  be  repotted.  If  you  have  any  valuable  palms  or 
house  plants  take  them  to  some  florist  to  repot  for 
you.  He  will  know  whether  they  need  it  or  not  and 
has  the  different  soils  the  different  plants  require. 
How  many  of  my  readers  have  paid  from  75  cents 
to  $5  for  a  palm  and  when  they  get  it  home  decide 
that  the  pot  it  is  growing  in  is  not  big  enough.  They 
go  out  into  the  garden,  take  some  of  the  poor  soil 
and  repot  the  palm,  after  a  fashion,  into  a  pot 
three  or  four  sizes  too  large,  and  in  some  cases  into 
water-tight  jardinieres.  The  plant  lingers  along 
for  about  six  months  and  the  florist  is  blamed  for 
the  result. 

Cuttings. — You  can  now  put  in  cuttings  of  coleus 
and  a  few  begonias.  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  in 
strong  growth.  Carnation  cuttings  that  were  put  in 
in  January  should  now  be  rooted,  and  they  can  be 
planted  out  into  their  permanent  beds.  In  planting 
out  rooted  cuttings,  or  transplanting  seedlings,  re- 
member that  they  should  be  covered  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  to  prevent  them  from  wilting.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  so  good  as  standing  an 
empty  flower  pot  over  them.  The  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  will  give  them  all  the  air  they  re- 
quire. In  planting  out,  select  a  cool,  cloudy  day  if 
possible,  or  plant  towards  evening.  Have  a  water- 
ing pot  with  you  and  give  a  watering  as  soon  as 
planted.  This  is  to  settle  the  soil  down  around  the 
roots  and  the  prevent  wilting. 

Bulbs. — Preesias  that  have  done  flowering  should 
not  be  allowed  to  form  seed,  for  the  forming  of  seed 
impoverishes  the  bulb  for  next  year's  blooming. 
All  bulbous  plants  that  have  been  blooming  in 
pots  or  growing  in  water  should  be  planted  out  in 
a  sunny  structure  and  given  rich  soil  and  the  leaves 
encouraged  to  grow  all  they  will.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  make  strong  bulbs  for  next  year's  bloom- 
ing. 

Other  Notes. — The  weather  we  are  having  now  is 
full-growing  weather,  and  all  your  plants  should  be 
showing  strong  growth.  The  weeds,  however,  grow 
faster  than  your  choice  plants,  so  keep  them  in 
check  while  they  are  small,  for,  if  allowed  to  grow, 
they  rob  the  soil  of  just  so  much  nourishment,  and 
besides  smother  your  slower-growing  choice  plants. 

Keep  on  putting  in  cuttings  of  carnations  and  a 
large  assortment  of  other  plants.  If  you  don't  want 
them  all,  you  can  give  them  to  your  neighbors  and 
friends  and  save  them  many  a  dollar  besides  giving 
them  something  to  look  after  in  the  garden.  Violets 
should  now  be  started  from  runners  or  by  dividing 
the  crowns.  Give  them  rich  soil  and  room  to  grow. 
Piant  them  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  1 
foot  apart  in  rows.  The  California  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  do  best  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Alameda. 

How  Major  Hall  flakes  a  Lawn. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Hall  of  San  Diego  tells  the  Fruit  World 
how  Major  Hall  of  Pacific  Beach  made  a  lawn  on  two 
plots,  each  30x15  feet  in  size.  Put  a  load  of  manure 
on  each  plot,  spade  io  well,  then  sift  more  manure 


over  the  top,  wet  it  till  vegetation  starts,  then  hoe 
over  the  entire  ground,  wet  again  and  let  the  weeds 
start  again;  repeat  the  operation  till  you  know  all 
vegetable  life  is  destroyed.  Do  not  sow  your  grass 
seed  until  it  is  settled  warm  weather.  Sow  on  each 
plot  five  pounds  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  two  and 
one-half  pounds  white  clover,  rake  in  lightly  and  keep 
watered,  never  letting  it  dry  out  even  on  the  sur- 
face. In  three  weeks  you  can  cut  it  with  a  lawn 
mower.  In  summer  cut  every  day,  in  winter  twice 
a  week.  The  great  secret  is  in  having  everything 
grown  and  hoed  out  of  the  soil  before  you  but  in  the 
grass  seed,  then  there  will  be  no  having  the  family 
and  the  hired  man  out  to  pick  weeds  out  of  the  lawn. 
By  careful  attention  it  will  soon  become  as  soft  as  a 
moquet  carpet,  and  far  more  handsome.  He  says 
further  that  the  manure  used  should  be  the  scrap- 
ings from  the  cow  yard,  not  the  horse  stable,  as  this 
alone  would  burn.  He  says  the  fine  work  is  after 
the  ground  is  made  ready  by  the  heavy  manuring, 
in  keeping  it  continually  wet  and  hoeing  out  all 
weeds.  After  the  seed  is  sown  be  very  careful  in 
watering  not  to  wash  it  with  heavy  sprays  but  with 
light  fine  spray  that  will  wet  thoroughtly  but  will 
not  move  the  seed.  Do  this  till  it  is  all  up  and  grow- 
ing, then  wet  it  morning,  noon  and  night.  In  three 
days  the  clover  will  be  up,  in  five  or  six  days  the 
bluegrass,  and  in  ten  days  you  can  use  the  lawn 
mower,  and  the  more  you  use  it  the  better  the  lawn 
will  be.  The  all-important  thing  is  never  to  let  the 
ground  dry  after  sowing  the  seed.  It  will  be  death 
to  the  tender  grass.  The  major's  premises  show 
that  he  does  thoroughly  and  well  all  he  attempts  in 
his  orchard,  and  from  one  of  the  most  neglected, 
unpromising  tracts,  two  years  ago,  has  by  constant 
application  made  it  the  equal  of  any  of  its  age  in 
productiveness  and  vigor  in  the  county. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Rational  Procedure  With  Tuberculosis. 

Last  week  we  called  attention  to  the  conclusions 
of  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  Connecticut  concerning  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  promised  to  recur 
to  the  important  matter  in  detail.  This  we  are 
pleased  to  do  at  once  and  to  ask  most  careful  study 
of  the  following  summary  of  Prof.  Conn's  results  : 

Combating  Bovine  Tuberculosis. — Recognizing  the 
methods  of  distribution  previously  mentioned,  the 
European  scientists  are  devising  methods  of  combat- 
ing bovine  tuberculosis.  The  problem  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  any  con- 
tagious disease.  The  essence  of  its  solution  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  from  animal  to  animal,  and  if  therefore 
we  can  isolate  those  suffering  with  the  disease  from 
healthy  animals,  and  make  this  isolation  sufficiently 
strict,  the  disease  will  not  spread.  The  success  of 
this  method  of  handling  contagious  diseases  among 
man  is  well  known. 

Tuberculin. — To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  first 
to  discover  every  case  of  turberculosis  even  of  the 
most  incipient  character.  For  this  purpose  the  only 
feasible  method  is  the  use  of  tuberculin,  clinical 
symptoms  giving  evidence  of  the  disease  only  in 
stages  too  far  advanced  to  enable  the  farmer  to  iso- 
late the  cases  with  any  degree  of  success.  Tuber- 
culin has  now  been  used  for  this  purpose  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  European  dairies,  and  in  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  that  its  effect  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  determined  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely accurate  ;  that  when  properly  used  it  will 
pick  out  nearly  all  cases  of  tuberculosis,  even  the 
most  incipient,  some  of  which  may  be  so  very 
slight  as  to  be  otherwise  detected  only  in  post 
mortem  study,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  It 
has  been  learned  definitely  that  it  will  not  give  evi- 
dence of  the  disease  in  perfectly  healthy  animals  or 
animals  suffering  from  any  other  disease.  More- 
over, it  has  been  determined  thas  it  does  no  injury 
to  the  animals,  neither  producing  in  them  a  tendency 
to  tuberculosis,  nor  stimulating  an  incipient  case,  nor 
having  any  effect  upon  the  milk-producing  proper- 
ties of  the  cow.  Having  reached  these  satisfactory 
conclusions,  agriculturists  are  using  tuberculin  more 
and  more  widely  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing their  herds  and  determining  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  tuberculosis. 

How  to  Proceed. — After  determining  which  of  the 
animals  in  his  herd  is  tuberculous,  the  farmer  has 
the  data  in  his  hands  for  a  proper  handling  of  the 
herd.  The  method  which  he  will  adopt  will  now  de- 
pend upon  the  conditions.  If  his  herd  should  be  a 
small  one,  and  there  should  be  only  one  tuberculous 
animal,  manifestly  the  most  economical  method  is 
immediate  slaughter  of  the  animal  in  question.  If, 
however,  the  animal  should  be  an  extremely  valuable 
one,  or  if  the  herd  be  a  large  one  and  the  number  of 
cases  be  considerable,  the  slaughter  would  entail 
heavy  loss  Bat  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
slaughter.  Njthiug  has  been  taught  more  conclu- 
sively as  the  result  of  the  last  five  years'  study  than 


that  there  is  no  necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  health,  nor  of  the  health  of  a  herd,  that  every 
animal  reacting  to  tuberculin  should  be  slaughtered. 
Many  of  these  animals  have  the  disease  in  such  an 
incipient  stage  that  recovery  may  take  place.  Many 
of  the  animals  which  have  been  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  tuberculous  are  still  capable  of  many  years  of 
active  useful  service  in  the  dairy,  and  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  animals  suffering  from  th°  disease  is  ex- 
tremely wasteful  and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  farmer 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  his  herd  he  must, 
after  having  determined  which  animals  are  infected, 
isolate  these  animals  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  abso- 
lutely, either  in  a  separate  barn  with  separate  at- 
tendants, or  he  must  put  a  partition  in  his  barn  com- 
pletely separating  the  healthy  herd  from  the  react- 
ing animals,  and  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  isolation 
is  kept  rigid.  He  must  see  that  no  animals  that  have 
not  been  proved  by  tuberculin  to  be  free  from  the 
disease  are  subsequently  allowed  to  join  his  healthy 
herd.  He  should  see  that  all  calves  of  tuberculous 
animals  are  brought  up  upon  boiled  milk.  He  must  be 
careful  that  no  strange  animals  are  allow*  d  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  healthy  herd.  He  must  guard  the 
healthy  herd  carefully  from  any  infection  from  with- 
out. By  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  isolation  he 
can  gradually  breed  a  healthy  herd  of  animals  that 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease  by  contact  with 
infected  creatures,  and  that  may  be  thus  expected  to 
remain  free  and  healthy. 

Success  of  tlie  Isolation  Method. — This  method  of 
treating  the  subject  was  devised  by  Prof.  Bang  of 
Copenhagen,  and  under  his  observation  it  has  been  in 
operation  now  in  many  Diuish  dairies  for  five  or  six 
years.  It  was  tried  first  upon  a  large  herd  which 
showed  75%  of  infected  animals.  The  results  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  amount  of  the  disease  in  the  herds  treated  in  this 
manner  has  been  constantly  decreasing  until  in  these 
herds,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  very  much  below, 
rather  than  above,  the  average,  and  is  apparently 
decreasing  steadily.  It  is  the  expectation  and  the 
free  prediction  of  the  scientists  who  have  watched 
the  results  of  this  and  similar  experiments  that  if  all 
dairymen  would  adopt  similar  methods  the  disease 
could  be  practically  exterminated  from  the  herds  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  great  merit 
of  this  method  is  that  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  at 
a  minimum  expense.  The  expense  of  the  tuberculin 
inoculation  is,  in  general,  met  by  Government  appro- 
priation. The  expense  to  the  farmer  is  only  that  of 
the  isolation  of  his  herd  of  diseased  animals,  and  this 
is  really  extremely  slight.  Prof.  Bang's  method 
promises  a  practical  elimination  of  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  with  an  expense  so  slight  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  considered. 

Approved  in  Europe. — It  is  believed  in  Europe  that 
this  method  of  treating  this  subject  is  not  only 
scientific,  but  practical,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
efficient  means  that  has  as  yet  been  offered  to  our 
agriculturists  for  meeting  this  threatened  danger. 
Everywhere  in  European  circles  the  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  explain  the  significance  of  isolation, 
to  urge  its  necessity,  and  to  advocate  its  adoption 
as  a  practical  measure,  and  everywhere  farm- 
ers are  being  taught  over  and  over  again,  that 
unless  they  will  adopt  some  such  method  they  must 
expect  to  find  their  dairy  industries  seriously  men- 
aced and  perhaps  ruined  in  the  not  distant  future  by 
this  rapidly  growing  evil. 

What  Americans  Should  Do. — Whether  in  this  coun- 
try we  shall  even  have  as  threatening  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  as  appears  to  be 
the  present  condition  in  Europe  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  it  is  at  all 
events  eminently  necessary  that  our  farmers  should 
understand  that  this  disease  is  in  their  midst  and 
probably  increasing  here  as  rapidly  as  in  Europe. 
The  quieting  of  public  agitation  does  not  remove, 
but  simply  conceals  the  dangers.  Our  agriculturists 
should  recognize  that  unless  they  realize  these  facts 
and  take  hold  of  the  subject  now,  the  condition  in 
our  country  in  the  not  distant  future  will  be  as 
serious  as  it  is  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  A 
disease  of  this  sort  can  be  easily  mastered  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  wider  it  extends  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  conquer.  If  our  farmers  will  to  day  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  subject  by  the 
tuberculin  test  and  isolation  of  some  sort  they  may 
expect  a  comparatively  easy  solution  of  this  ex- 
tremely serious  problem.  But  if  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  condition  of  things  and  are  willing  to  let 
the  matter  run  on  year  after  year  without  any 
recognition  or  attempt  to  crush  it  out,  they  may  ex- 
pect beyond  question  that  the  problem  will  increase 
in  seriousness  each  year,  and  that  they  will  soon  be 
faced  with  the  condition  of  things  which  faces  the 
European  agriculturist  at  the  present  time.  We 
may  find,  with  our  friends  in  Europe,  that  it  will  be- 
come almost  impossible  to  obtain  healthy  animals 
even  for  breeding  purposes. 


Each  letter  is  not  of  equal  importance  in  the 
formation  of  words.  The  relative  proportions  re- 
quired in  the  English  language  are  these  :  a,  85;  b, 
16;  c,  30;  d,  44;  e,  120;  f,  25;  g,  17;  h,  64;  i,  80;  j,  4; 
k,  8;  1,  40;  m,  30;  n,  80;  o,  80;  p,  17;  q,  5;  r,  62;  s,  80; 
t,  90;  u,  34;  v,  12;  w,  20;  x.  4;  y,  20;  z,  2. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda 

Utilizing  Sbwage.  —  Dispatch  from  Hay- 
wards,  March  17:  For  the  first  time  in  Ala- 
meda county  sewage  is  to  be  utilized  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  Meek  Bros,  and  the 
Trustees  of  Haywards  by  which  the  orchard- 
ists  pay  $25  per  year  for  the  privilege  of 
utilizing  the  town's  sewage.  Meek  Bros, 
will  conduct  the  sewage  through  a  wooden 
culvert  to  their  property.  An  apparatus  will 
be  constructed  enabling  the  orchardists  to 
pump  the  sewage  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
enable  it  to  be  carried  to  their  orchards  and 
fields.  The  contractors  declare  that  the  ex- 
pense of  thus  disposing  of  the  town  sewage 
will  not  be  over  13000.  Some  of  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  made  objections  that 
there  would  be  offensive  odors  and  that  the 
sewage  matter  would  breed  malaria  and  other 
diseases.  It  is  asserted  by  Meek  Bros,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  objection,  as 
the  sewage  amounts  to  only  200  inches  a  min- 
ute in  the  conduit  and  this  is  mixed  with  3000 
inches  of  water. 

Fresno. 

Successful  Rabbit  Drive. — Reedley  Expon- 
ent, March  16:  The  rabbit  drive  Saturday 
was  a  grand  success.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  5000  rabbits  were  killed. 

Selma  Dairy  Association.  —  Democrat : 
The  capital  stock  of  the  Selma  Dairy  Associa- 
tion is  $10,000  and  cost  of  plant,  erected  one 
year  ago,  was  $5000.  Over  $9000  has  been 
paid  for  butter  fat,  the  average  price  being 
17.45  cents.  The  average  semi-monthly  pay- 
ments have  been  $350.  The  following  is  the 
record  for  the  past  year's  business : 

181)8.  Pounds 
Month.  Milk 

March   115,185 

April   132,491 

May   135,183 

June   142,280 

July   151,818 

August   150,672 

September   121,460 

October   112,378 

November   89,317 

December   77,589 

189!). 

January   80,684 

February   108,890 


lia  lev. 
4,123 
4,831 
4,882 
5,164 
5  735 
5,5'8 
4,425 
4,154 
3.613 
3,035 

3,252 
4,054 


Amount 
/'aid. 
$617.45 
728.17 
736.55 
773.45 
868.25 
901.25 
847  30 
837.90 
702.80 
602.60 

650.60 
815.50 


1,419,347  52,846  $9,081.82 
Kings. 

Special  Freight  Rate.— Hanford  Journal, 
March  14:  In  order  that  the  stockmen  may 
ship  their  herds  to  other  counties  where  pas- 
turage is  abundant,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
has  made  the  following  specially  low  rates  in 
carload  lots  :  Per  carload  for  sheep,  ~Yt  cents 
per  mile ;  per  carload  for  cattle,  10  cents  per 
mile. 

Log  Angeles. 

Weighty  Oranges.  —  Covina  Argus:  John 
Adair  has  on  display  in  Warner  &  Whitsel's 
window  six  oranges  on  one  twig,  their  aggre- 
gate weight  being  nine  pounds.  It  would 
only  take  forty-four  such  oranges  to  fill  the 
regulation  orange  box. 

Successful  Exchange. — Azusa  Pomotropic: 
The  success  of  the  Ontario-Cucamonga  Ex- 
change last  year  was  remarkable.  Composed 
entirely  of  seedling  fruit,  it  paid  the  grower 
79  cents  a  box  net.  The  famous  seedling  or- 
chards of  Riverside  only  netted  the  outside 
growers  last  season  about  40  cents.  Another 
remarkable  achievement  was  the  paying  of 
the  lemon  growers  $90,812  for  49,955  boxes  of 
lemons,  or  nearly  $2  per  box  for  the  run  of  the 
whole  season. 

Fertilizing  Qualities  of  Cactus.— Satur- 
day Times,  Marcb  18:  It  is  strange  that  no 
one  has  ever  written  on  the  fertilizing  qualities 
of  cactus  as  a  dry-year  fertilizer.  Much  has 
been  said  of  it  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
but  few  people  believe  in  its  availability,  on 
account  of  the  thorns.  On  our  ranch  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  Mission  variety  of 
cactus,  of  which  during  last  summer  and  fall 
a  Mexican  gathered  the  leaves  and  fed  to  his 
hogs,  keeping  them  in  good  condition  through 
the  long  drouth.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  my 
father  bought  this  ranch,  part  was  grown  over 
with  cactus.  This  he  got  rid  of  by  piling  brush 
and  straw  on  and  burning  it.  The  thorns 
were  burned  off  and  the  cactus  plowed  under. 
Although  it  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
since  it  was  plowed  under,  the  grain  grows 
thriftier  in  these  places  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  ranch.  Last  year  when  it  was  so 
dry  these  patches  looked  like  oases  in  a  des- 
ert, standing  tall  and  green  beside  the  dry 
shriveled  grain  on  all  sides.  To  fertilize,  the 
thorns  must  be  burned  off,  as  decay  sets  in 
quicker  when  the  leaf  is  scorched  ;  otherwise 
it  will  preserve  its  green  state  for  quite  a 
long  time.  Placed  around  trees,  it  not  only 
has  wonderful  powers  of  fertilizing,  but  takes 
the  place  of  irrigation,  for  it  supplies  moisture 


Horse  Owners!  Try 
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k  Sift  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
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for  its  use,     Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  , 
THH  LAWRWNCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  our  grain  land 
shows.  In  years  like  the  present,  when  trees 
will  die  for  want  of  water,  you  that  live  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  cactus  is  plenty 
should  try  it,  and  you  will  not  only  be  sur- 
prised but  delighted  with  the  result.  Cactus 
will  yet  prove  to  be  a  dry-year  friend.— Lillie 
Swan. 

Monterey. 

Orchards  in  Good  Condition.— Salinas  In- 
dex, March  16:  Horticultural  Commissioner 
W.  V.  McGarvey  reported  to  the  supervisors 
that  he  had  been  inspecting  orchards  eight 
days  during  January  and  fifteen  days  during 
February.  He  has  examined  sixty-three  and 
found  them  in  very  good  condition. 

Orange. 

Cheap  Water  for  Irrigation.— San  Diego 
Onion,  March  16:  The  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Ana  now 
more  fully  appreciate  what  they  have  in  the 
Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  every  owner  of  water-stocked 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  is  a 
stockholder,  than  they  ever  had  before,  writes 
a  correspondent.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  flowing  through  the  canals  of  this  system 
1500  inches  of  water  in  steady  streams,  and 
the  best  part  of  it  all  is  the  cheapness  of  the 
water,  costing  only  10  cents  per  100  inches  per 
hour  in  day  runs,  and  5  cents  per  100  inches 
per  hour  in  night  runs.  This  is  much  less 
than  is  charged  in  any  other  irrigation  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  some  localities  paying  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  for  the  same  service. 

Placer. 

Outlook  Favorable.— Auburn  Republican, 
March  17:  Capt.  W.  J.  McCann,  agent  of 
Porter  Bros.  Co.,  reports  that  Mr.  Watson, 
president  of  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  annual  visit  and  considers  that  the 
outlook  for  California  fruits  is  good,  even 
better  than  for  many  years.  He  reports  prob- 
ably a  half  crop  in  Maryland.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  report  good  indications  of  a  fruit 
crop.  Georgia— California's  chief  competitor- 
will  have  no  fruit  crop  at  all.  Delaware  is 
out  of  the  race.  In  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  the  early  frosts  have  practically 
knocked  out  the  crop.  They  all  hope,  how- 
ever, for  some  return  on  late  varieties. 
Michigan  hopes  for  a  good  crop  except  at 
points  too  near  the  lake  borders.  The  outlook 
for  prices  is  certainly  good  for  early  and  mid- 
summer varieties.  Taken  altogether,  the  low 
crop  East  may  give  us  a  better  average  of 
prices  than  even  last  season. 

Riverside. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.— Riverside 
Press,  March  18:  Articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  of  the  West  Riverside  Three 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Inch  Water  Co.  The  cor- 
poration has  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000,  of 
which  $500  is  actually  subscribed.  The  di- 
rectors are  S.  C.  Evans,  Jr  ,  B  R.  Smith,  Jose 
Jensen,  R.  H.  Pulley  and  G.  M.  Carrigan. 

Champion  Orange  Packer —Press:  Some 
of  Corona's  fair  orange  packers  have  attained 
considerable  speed  this  season  and  make  good 
wages.  Miss  Edith  Miller,  who  is  employed 
by  the  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  is  considered  the  cham- 
pion at  present.  This  young  lady  packed 
thirty-two  boxes  of  lemons  in  a  half  day.  At 
the  price  paid,  which  is  6  cents  a  box,  Miss 
Miller's  earnings  for  the  time  mentioned 
would  be  $1.90.  This  rate  of  speed  cannot  be 
maintained  for  the  balance  of  the  day,  but 
this  young  lady  receives  on  an  average  $3  per 
day.  At  the  Sunset  Fruit  Co.,  Miss  Gertrude 
Sargent  is  the  fastest  orange  packer.  Miss 
Sargent  can  pack  100  boxes  of  the  golden 
globes  without  exerting  herself  very  much. 

Sacramento. 
Farmers'  Institute.— A  Farmers'  Institute 
is  to  be  held  in  Courtland  at  Houston's  Hall, 
March  28th  and  29th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  address  of  welcome  by  Walter 
Gammon.  Addresses  on  "  Rational  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cows,''  "Advantages  of  the  Silo," 
"Balanced  and  Unbalanced  Rations"  and 
"Orchard  Fertilization  "  by  Prof.  Jaffa;  "Is 
the  Irrigation  of  Orchards  and  Alfalfa  on  Bot- 
tom Lands  Profitable  ?"  "The  Latest  Meth- 
ods of  Combating  the  Codlin  Moth  and  Pear 
Scab"  and  "The  Possibilities  of  Alfalfa  for 
the  Silo"  by  Prof.  Fowler;  "The  Creamery  " 
by  W.  H.  Nichols;  "Resistant  Stock  for  Ap- 
ples "  by  B.  M.  Lelong;  "The  Morello  as  a 
Stock  for  the  Cherry  "  by  Geo.  P.  Runyon  ; 
"  Poultry  Raising  as  Accessory  to  the  Farm  " 
by  Mrs.  Gage  and  "Irrigation  as  Practiced  on 
American  River  "  by  Robert  Shields. 

San  Diego. 

Apple  Warehouse — San  Diego  Tribune:  H. 
Morris  of  Julian  has  just  made  a  successful 
experiment  in  the  apple  business.  Last  year 
he  built  a  stone  and  cement  warehouse  40x22 
feet  and  filled  with  over  1800  boxes  of  New- 
ton Pippin  apples.  This  fruit  has  kept  per- 
fectly and  is  in  prime  condition. 

To  Compute  the  Value  of  Fertilizer. — 
Union,  March  16:  To  compute  the  value  of 
fertilizer,  we  may  consider  the  commercial 
value  of  nitrogen  to  be  15  cents  per  pound,  5 
cents  per  pound  for  total  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  5  cents  per  pound  for  potash,  all 
high-grade  materials.  To  compute,  the  rule 
is:  Multiply  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  by  3, 
add  to  the  product  the  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  potash  as  dollars  and  cents;  the 
sum  will  be  the  value.  Thus  we  have  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  the  analysis  of  which  reads: 
Nitrogen,  5%  to  5.5%:  phosphoric  acid,  total 
available,  13%  to  14%;  potash,  6%.  And  as 
we  always  take  the  lowest  figures  given  in 
an  analysis,  we  have  5  times  3  plus  13  plus  6, 
which  equals  34,  that  is,  $34  per  ton  as  the 
value  of  the  fertilizer. 

San  Joaquin. 

Planting  Beets  and  Melons.  —  Dispatch 
from  Stockton,  March  19:  The  farmers  who 
signed  contracts  to  cultivate  sugar  beets  this 
year  will  begin  planting  at  once.  The  ground 
has  received  such  a  soaking  that  beets  can  be 
raised  in  most  localities,  even  should  there 
not  be  any  more  rain  this  year.   In  additiou 


to  those  who  have  already  entered  into  agree- 
ment to  plant  beets,  quite  a  number  decided 
not  to  sign  contracts  till  they  felt  assured 
that  they  had  a  good  chance  of  securing  a 
crop.  Now  these  men  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
beets,  as  they  know  that  they  can  get  a  big 
yield  and  make  more  than  they  could  by  plant- 
ing grain.  In  San  Joaquin  county  about  5000 
acres  will  be  seeded  to  beets.  Those  who 
planted  beets  last  year  say  that  an  exception- 
ally large  yield  will  surely  result  this  year, 
as  the  ground  is  in  fine  shape.  The  fruit 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi  and  near  this 
city  will  be  busier  this  week  than  they  have 
been  for  months,  as  they  will  commence  plant- 
ing watermelons.  The  dry  weather  has  kept 
them  from  seeding  till  the  present  time,  but 
the  ground  is  in  fine  condition  for  planting 
and  a  large  acreage  will  be  put  in  at  once,  as 
the  growers  wish  to  have  the  melons  receive 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  moisture  in  the  earth. 
Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  farmers  have 
planted,  but  it  is  their  intention  to  put  on 
large  forces  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the  fruit  growers 
claim  that  the  damage  to  one  or  two  varieties 
of  almonds  and  prunes,  due  to  the  recent  cold 
snap,  has  been  much  lighter  than  at  first  sup- 
posed and  that  they  will  secure  a  very  fair 
crop.  Most  of  the  apricots  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  there  are  indications  of  a  small 
second  crop,  and  some  orchards  located  near 
the  rivers  or  on  low  ground  will  produce  about 
a  third  of  the  usual  yield,  as  the  frost  only 
affected  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which 
will  grow  a  second  crop. 

Seed  Potatoes  Scarce.  —  Stockton  Mail, 
March  15:  The  bounteous  rain  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  potato  market.  Raisers  of  the 
tubers  will  now  buy  seed  potatoes,  as  the  soil 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  raising  a  good 
crop.  The  demand  will  be  greater  than  can 
be  supplied  by  the  potatoes  now  stored  in  the 
warehouses  here.  A  month  ago  there  were 
from  30,000  to  40,000  sacks  of  potatoes  in 
Stockton,  but  the  supply  has  decreased  to 
7000  or  8000  sacks.  The  rain  will  cause  an  in- 
creased demand  for  from  40,000  to  50,000  sacks 
of  seed  potatoes  in  the  State. 

Solano. 

Co  operative  Irrigation.  —  Vacaville  Re- 
porter, March  18:  It  seems  as  if  the  cheapest 
and  most  practical  method  of  solving  the  irri- 
gation problem  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
several  orchardists.  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
has  inaugurated  that  system  in  the  south  and 
will  do  so  here.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
sink  a  well  on  the  Henry  Bassford  place.  A 
portable  engine  can  be  put  in  which  may  be 
used  by  adjacent  ranchers  if  desired.  Better 
than  this.  A  f  ter  several  wells  are  established 
the  pumping  can  be  done  from  compressed  air 
supplied  by  pipes  from  a  central  station.  W. 
S.  Killingsworth  says  that  it  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully with  a  considerable  area  and  that 
in  the  event  of  rains  failing,  a  good  portion  of 
the  valley  can  in  this  way  secure  immunity 
from  drought. 

Sonoma. 

Prune  Growers  Encouraged.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  March  16:  E  H.  Light,  who  is 
one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association's 
strongest  supporter's  in  this  section,  is  greatly 
encouraged.  He  says  prune  growers  are  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  the  proposed  combine  and 
states  that  a  number  of  them  have  signed 
since  last  meeting.  About  400  acres  have 
been  pledged  to  date. 

Farmers'  Institute  — Cloverdale  Reveille, 
March  18 :  A  Farmers'  Institute  is  to  be  held 
in  Cloverdale,  April  4th  and  5th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  Citrus  Grange.  There  will  be  in 
attendance  several  of  the  University  prof- 
essors, who  will  speak  on  farming  topics. 
Thero  will  also  be  In^al  papers  read  and  other 
entertainment  provided  that  will  make  the  ses- 
sion interesting  to  all.   These  institutes  are 


The  Cowy  Odor 

which  is  so  prominent  in 
much  of  the  dairy  butter, 
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of  immense  benefit  to  the  people,  particularly 
farmers,  and  all  should  interest  themselves 
and  make  the  event  a  worthy  success. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sale  of  Wine.— San  Jose  Mercury,  March 
16:  Bills  of  sale  to  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  of  50.500  gallons  of 
wine  were  filed  with  the  County  Recorder 
yesterday.  The  wine  was  all  of  the  vint- 
age of  1898  and  was  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing growers :  John  Snyder,  16,000  gallons 
dry  red  wine;  Matilda  M.  Portal,  25,000  gal- 
lons dry  red  and  5000  gallons  dry  white  wine- 
Henry  Farr,  4500  gallons  dry  red  wine. 

Creamery  Stockholders  Meet  — Watson- 
yille  Pajaronian,  March  16:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Watsonville 
Creamery  was  held  Tuesday.  A  dividend  of 
10%  was  declared  for  the  past  year,  and  the 
following  directors  were  elected:  J.  E.  Traf- 
ton,  president;  George  .lessen,  secretary 
C.  O.  Silliman  Jr.,  Peter  Cox,  Wm.  McGrath 
W.  G.  Hudson  and  Chris  F.  Storm.  The 
Pajaro  Valley  Bank  was  re-elected  treasurer; 
$2,751.78  was  paid  for  milk  during  February' 
at  the  rate  of  $1.10  per  100  pounds;  11,835 
pounds  of  butter  were  made  during  the  same 
time. 

Apple  Shipments  —  Pajaronian,  March  16: 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-three  carloads  of  ap- 
ples have  been  shipped  from  the  Pajaro  valley 
this  season  to  Eastern  and  European  points. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  more  will  be 
sent  out.  The  total  Eastern  and  European 
shipments  are  double  what  they  have  been  at 
any  previous  time.  About  one-half  of  the  cars 
shipped  went  to  New  York,  and  a  large  share 
thereof  was  shipped  to  European  points. 
Tulare. 

First  Irrigating  Plant.  —  Visalia  Delta, 
March  16:  The  first  irrigating  plant  to  be 
operated  in  Tulare  county  was  started  on  the 
ranch  of  Jasper  Harrell.  Four  13-inch  wells 
have  been  sunk.  One  of  these  has  already 
been  connected  with  the  main  pump,  and  the 
remaining  three  will  be  connected  this  week. 
The  pump  draws  about  50,000  gallons  per  hour, 
and  when  all  four  wells  are  connected  about 
165,000  gallons  will  be  sent  into  the  ditches 
every  hour.  To  pump  this  amount  of  water 
requires  a  motive  power  of  about  35  H.  P. 


BUTTER  COLOR  NEEDED  NOW. 


ONLY  BUTTER  OF  RICH,  JUNE  COLOR 
BRINGS  HIGHEST  PRICES. 


W.  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Batter  Color  Used 
by  the  Best  Bnttermakers  Everywhere. 

To  have  butter  sell  well  and  at  a  good  price,  it 
must  have  a  rich.  June  color  the  year  round,  and 
this  can  only  be  gotten  by  using  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co 's  Improved  Butter  Color.  The  prize  winners 
at  the  National  and  State  Dairy  Conventions  al- 
most invariably  use  and  recommend  this  Color.  It 
is  endorsed  by  leading  pure  food  authorities  and 
dairy  experts  as  the  only  natural  color  that  can  be 
added. 

This  Improved  Butter  Color  is  much  stronger 
than  any  other  color  sold,  and  hence  Is  the  most 
economical.  Only  a  very  little  Is  needed  to  give 
the  required  shade. 

If  you  are  not  using  our  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Fan 

Acre  of  corn 


"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

1  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  , 
I  of  li»5  pagessnd  now  being  sent  out  by  the  mum:  Mfg.  Co.  | 

•  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  ou  j 

(the  subjert,    It  includes: 
I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
I       III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Sllageand  other  Feeds. 

•  VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
!  for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 
|  Toavoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

:e  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


FTTS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FRKE  IS2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dh  R.  H.  Kline.  Ltd..  931  Arch  St .  Phtlad'la.  Pa. 


The  McCormick 
is 

'  The  Best  in  the  World.' 


NITRATE    IS  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


PRIME  VALUE    IN  THE 

Citrus  Fruits, 

Wheat, 
Sugar  Beets, 


GROWTH  OF 

Deciduous  Fruits, 
Cereals, 
Garden  Vegetables, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Dr. 


EXPERT  OPINIOINi 

Bernard  Oyer  (Consulting:  Chemist  of  Variona 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  s  n       BrALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

31©  CAB  IFORNIfl  STREET,        -        SrtIN  PRANCISCO, 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Language  of  the  Wind. 


The  wind  has  a  language  I  would  I  could 
learn ; 

Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes 'tis 
stern; 

Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song, 
And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats 
along; 

And  the  forest  is  lulled  by  the  dreamy  strain ; 
And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering 
main, 

And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest,' 
And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast. 

— Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 


The  Typewriter. 


"Miss  Lowe,  I  don't  think  you  are 
attending,  are  you  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
year  that  he  bad  found  occasion  for 
such  a  complaint,  and  even  then  her 
wandering  thoughts  were  not  more 
than  half  arrested  by  the  reprimand. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  The  fact  is, 
old  Uncle  Joseph  is  gone  at  last." 

Not  having  the  remotest  idea  who 
her  Uncle  Joseph  might  be,  and  rather 
impatient  of  his  intrusion,  dead  or 
alive,  into  that  particular  office,  Mr. 
Dalwood  was  not  inclined  to  waste  too 
much  sympathy. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  murmured,  vaguely. 
"But  about  this  letter.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to — "  and  he  reiterated 
his  instructions  before  closing  the 
glazed  pigeon-hole  that  separated  his 
sanctum  from  the  small  office  where 
the  typist  and  her  machine  waited 
upon  his  instructions.  Beyond  her, 
again,  was  the  outer  office,  fronting 
the  street,  and  containing  the  only 
other  clerk, — a  married  man  with  at 
least  five  good  and  hungry  reasons  for 
being  sober  and  industrious. 

The  letter  was  quickly  done,  and  as 
no  other  business  followed  immediately, 
Miss  Lowe  was  able  to  put  both  elbows 
restfully  on  the  table  and  start  -  out 
into  a  sort  of  back  yard  or  (by  courtesy) 
garden,  which  was  gravelled,  and  orna- 
mented in  the  center  by  a  melancholy 
little  fountain,  which  played  perpet- 
ually, and  always  by  itself.  In  the 
basin  of  this  fountain  various  goldfish 
took  their  pleasure  sadly,  being  found 
more  often  than  not  comatose  and 
swollen  on  their  shingly  beds,  and 
evidently  requiring  medical  aid.  Being 
a  business  house,  nobody  cared  much 
about  them,  so  they  languished  and 
died  of  obscure  piscatorial  diseases. 
Perhaps  Hester  Lowe  unknowingly 
hastened  their  ends  by  the  bestowal  of 
injudicious  dainties  as  she  passed  to 
and  fro;  but  in  reality  the  dejected 
little  fountain  appealed  more  to  her 
sympathies,  being  almost  the  only 
thing  to  look  at  out  of  the  window. 
To-day,  however,  she  could  think  of 
nothing  properly  but  the  legacy  which 
had  been  most  unwillingly  ceded  to  her 
by  Uncle  Joseph,  whose  grief  at  being 
unable  to  take  it  away  with  him  had 
embittered  his  last  years. 

Five  thousand  pounds  sounded  unc- 
tuous spoken,  looked  fat  and  well  liking 
on  paper,  yet  the  fortunate  legatee 
could  contemplate  it  without  being 
unduly  dazzled.  True,  it  lifted  off,  for 
good  and  all,  the  fear  of  the  penniless 
old  age  which  had  often  oppressed  her; 
but  in  other  ways,  as  she  knew,  there 
might  be  disadvantages  connected  with 
it.  Money  was  a  direct  incentive  to 
idleness,  and  the  remembrance  of  des- 
ultory years  spent  without  aim  or 
purpose  was  bitter  to  her  still.  Money 
might  mean  a  return  to  the  old  sloth 
and  self-indulgence,  neither  of  which 
had  a  grain  of  real  happiness  in  them. 
To  lose  now  the  self-respect  which  the 
earning  of  her  own  bread  had  caused 
to  grow  and  thrive  would  be  a  loss 
without  any  possible  compensation.  Of 
course,  to  be  caged  in  that  little  glass 
den — which    had  been    once  a  con- 
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servatory — for  so  much  of  each  day 
was  both  dull  and  fatiguing,  but  it 
made  the  after-hours  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion so  unspeakably  delicious,  that 
tea,  after  office  duties  were  over,  in 
the  cosiness  of  her  own  room,  was  a 
dissipation  in  itself.  The  delight  of 
leaving  school  can  only  be  purchased 
by  having  been  in  it;  of  that  she  felt 
assured  and  stayed  thinking  it  all  out 
until  long  past  her  official  time  to  go. 

"Suppose  I  give  up  this  drudgery 
and  retire  on  this  fortune  of  mine,  and 
what  shall  I  become  ?  Why,  nothing 
but  a  loafer  and  vagabond,  as  much  as 
any  of  those  who  gather  round  a  public 
house  on  a  Sunday  morning.  That  I 
shall  probably  go  to  church  will  make 
no  real  difference  between  us,  save  in 
the  eyes  of  respectability."  So  she 
decided  to  alter  little  or  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  life,  except  in  a 
few  small  matters,  which  showed  that 
in  spite  of  a  certain  largeness  of  mind 
she  has  distinctly  feminine  notions  upon 
many  things. 

"On  the  strength  of  this  I'll  order 
some  good  boots.  In  future  each  boot 
on  every  foot  shall  cost  at  least  ten 
shillings;  and  I'll  get  a  pair  of  real  seal- 
skin gloves  for  next  winter,  and  I'll 
have  fowl  every  Sunday  for  dinner." 

Having  made  the  typewriter  a 
passive  confidant  of  these  demoralizing 
extravagances,  she  covered  it  up  and 
fared  forth  gayly  into  the  whirling 
dissipations  of  Dulverton  High  street. 
Just  as  she  was  passing  a  shop  she 
caught  sight  of  a  little  ball — an  absurd 
little  ball  of  rubber,  and  shining  with 
scarlet  paint.  Twopence  secured  her 
this  treasure,  which  she  presented 
surreptitiously  the  next  morning  to 
the  dejected  little  foundtain.  To  all 
appearances  the  gift  was  acceptable, 
and  the  sight  of  that  gaudy  little  ball 
bounding  and  whirling  under  the 
austere  nose  of  law  itself  was  a  distinct 
mental  refreshment  to  her. 

Yes.  Francis  Dalwood  was  a  lawyer, 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him;  but 
if  his  elder  brother  had  lived  to  take  the 
practice  he  would  have  willingly  chosen 
some  other  path  in  life,  perhaps  with 
less  plodding  labor  in  it.  Vaguest 
rumor  hinted  that  in  his  student  days 
he  had  been  unsettled  of  purpose,  and 
restive  under  the  constraints  of  bis 
work;  but  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  or  was 
now,  there  was  no  indication.  The 
professional  mask  was  perfect,  and  he 
seemed  as  plodding  and  punctual  as  his 
father  before  him.  Of  the  woman  who 
took  down  his  instructions  in  shorthand 
before  typewriting  them  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  To  him  she  was  merely 
a  part  of  the  typewriting  machinery, 
and  the  glazed  pigeon-hole  might  have 
been  a  great  gulf  dividing  them,  instead 
of  what  it  was.  If  asked  concerning  her, 
he  would  have  admitted  her  diligence 
and  accuracy,  and  perhaps  added  that 
she  was  a  well-conducted  young  wo- 
man. But  this  last  would  have  been 
quite  an  afterthought,  and  of  that  part 
of  her  which  had  pitied  and  consoled 
even  the  lonely  little  fountain  he  hadn't 
the  remotest  conception.  She  came,  she 
did  her  work,  she  went,  and  that  was 
all.  Now,  it  is  proverbial  that  even 
kingly  dignity  is  not  exempt  from  the 
respectful  observation  of  a  cat;  and  as 
she  had  a  heart  singularly  at  leisure 
from  itself,  and  only  the  fountain  and 
her  employer  to  study  in  the  intervals 
of  business,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  human  interest  should  easily  win. 

It  would  have  been  an  utter  surprise 
to  Francis  Dalwood  to  learn  how  well 
this  apparent  automaton  understood 
him,  and  sympathized  with  the  troubles 
and  perplexities  of  his  professional  life. 
It  did  not  take  her  long  to  learn  from 
his  very  footstep  in  the  adjacent  room 
whether  things  were  going  ill  or  well 
with  him;  and  when  he  paced  monoto- 
nously up  and  down  perhaps  through 
half  a  morning,  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  official  receiver  had  made 
another  heavy  call  upon  the  unfortunate 
shareholder  of  a  broken  bank.  This 
disastrous  bit  of  property  had  been  left 
him  by  his  father,  in  all  possible  good 
faith,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  mill- 
stone round  his  neck  which  had  to  be 
dragged  with  every  step  he  took.  To 
be  rebellious  under  his  heavy  yoke  was 
only  natural,  and  yet  such  things  be- 
fore now  have  been  known  to  be  the 


resistance  that  moulds  a  man's  char- 
acter into  strength. 

If  Hester  bad  been  a  woman  of 
vainer  and  smaller  mind,  bis  total 
ignorings  of  her  might  easily  have 
checked  the  sympathy  that  was  grow- 
ing warmer  every  week,  and  beginning 
to  take  practical  shape  in  her  thoughts; 
but  being  by  nature  both  kinkly  and 
generous,  she  accepted  the  position 
with  a  quaint  resignation  that  saw  the 
humorous  side  of  it.  Besides,  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  have  the  power  of 
giving  and  still  remain  anonymous,  both 
in  and  out  of  Dulverton  !  She  bad 
proved  this  again  and  again  since  her 
accession  to  fortune,  yet  no  one 
dreamed  of  taxing  her  with  the  quiet 
help  that  seemed  to  come  when  most 
needed.  Even  the  collecting  church- 
wardens had  not  been  able  to  trace 
that  half  sovereign  which  appeared 
every  Sunday  in  the  bag  to  its  rightful 
source. 

So  it  happened  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  month  after  month,  she  iden- 
tified herself  more  and  more  with  the 
perplexities  of  her  employer.  Such  a 
foolish  preoccupation  showed  a  want  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  every  tone  of  his  voice  betrayed 
accurately  to  her  the  fluctuations  of 
desponding  courage  and  energy,  indi- 
cated that  her  quick  perceptions  might 
have  been  better  employed  attending 
to  her  own  interests  instead  of  his. 

The  time  came  when,  instead  of  pac- 
ing restlessly  up  and  down,  he  would 
sit  despondingly  with  bowed  head.  She 
could  just  see  the  blurred  outlines 
through  the  frosted  glass  of  the  pigeon- 
hole, and  then,  in  her  anxiety  for  him, 
the  tapping  of  the  typewriter  would 
cease. 

"  It's  pulling  him  under;  of  that  I  am 
certain;  and  this  business  will  go  bank- 
rupt unless — " 

She  thought  about  it  until  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else — until  she  could 
not  rest  while  the  thing  remained  un- 
done. So  entirely  had  she  placed  the 
weight  of  his  harassments  on  her  own 
shoulders  that  to  alleviate  them  seemed 
as  natural  as  the  half  sovereign  in  the 
collecting  bag.  She  saw  nothing 
strange  or  unusual  in  it.  He  wanted 
the  money,  she  did  not,  and  that 
settled  it.  As  the  outcome  of  her  de- 
termination, and  through  the  agency  of 
those  whom  she  bad  well  nigh  sworn 
to  secrecy,  he  found  one  morning  on 
his  table  a  letter  containing  twenty 
halves  of  crisp  banknotes,  and  the  notes 
were  for  £100  apiece.  Itwas  a  munifi- 
cent gift,  costing  her  as  yet  very  lit- 
tle, as  she  bad  already  decided  against 
using  the  money  for  herself;  and  if  only 
she  had  bestowed  it  on  the  clerk  with 
the  five  hungry  children  it  might  have 
meant  compound  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Francis  Dalwood,  hardly  to  believe 
his  own  eyes,  read  the  businesslike 
note  that  accompanied  this  apparently 
heaven-sent  denouement  of  all  his  diffi- 
culties. It  contained  nothing  but  an 
official  assurance  that  the  other  halves 
would  follow  promptly  on  the  announced 
receipt  of  the  first;  that  they  were  a 
free  gift  from  some  grateful  client, 
and  that  he  desired  to  make  known  his 
gratitude  but  not  his  name.  This  was 
all;  and  cudgel  his  brains  as  he  might 
Mr.  Dalwood  could  not  think  of  any 
client  who  owed  and  paid  gratitude  on 
such  a  magnificent  scale.  He  was  a 
long,  long  time  over  his  correspondence 
that  morning,  and  Hester,  who  knew 
perfectly  the  contents  of  one  of  his 
letters,  felt  nervously  self-conscious. 
With  noiseless  touches  she  played  tunes 
on  the  keys  of  the  typewriter,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  really  desperate  before  the 
glazed  shutter  was  pulled  back.  She 
looked  up  quickly,  searchingly,  to  see 
the  result  of  her  handiwork,  but  the 
professional  mask  showed  nothing 
through,  not  even  a  sparkle  of  new 
hope  in  the  eyes.  It  was  her  first  dis- 
appointment in  the  transaction,  and 
many  more  were  to  follow.  Yet  surely 
he  stood  a  little  more  upright,  as  though 
a  weight  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders. 
In  dictating  to  her,  his  voice  sounded 
precisely  as  usual;  but  as  she  was  a 
little  slow  that  morning,  he  looked  half 
absently  out  of  the  window. 

"  What  has  that  fountain  got  hold  of 
this  morning  ?  " 


She  followed  his  careless  eye  with  the 
strained  scrutiny  of  her  own;  for  to 
have  been  identified  just  then  with 
that  absurdly  frivolous  little  ball  would 
only  have  been  one  degree  better  than 
being  found  guilty  of  the  banknotes. 

"  It's — it's  a  ball,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, looking  painfully  shortsighted. 

Dear  me  !  how  very  odd  !  " 

But  she  saw  then,  with  great  satis- 
faction, that  he  had  forgotten  her  and 
the  dictation,  and  was  looking  at  the 
ball  without  seeing  it,  with  a  most  un- 
businesslike smile.  He  was  doing  noth- 
ing but  just  remembering  the  two 
thousand  and  all  it  could  do  for  him. 
With  a  smile  on  her  face  that  reflected 
his,  she  punctuated  blandly  with  a 
full  stop,  and  sat  waiting  his  pleasure. 
When  he  suddenly  returned  to  business 
she  was,  as  usual,  automatically  grave. 

"Where  are  you,  please?" 

"'I  must  remind  you  that  in  the 
matter — of"  she  said,  "and  then 
there  was  a  full  stop  ! " 

He  frowned  impatiently  at  his  stu- 
pidity and  hers. 

"A  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence ?  Miss  Lowe,  what  are  you 
thinking  about  ?  " 

Between  them  they  put  the  matter 
right,  and  then  the  shutter  was  drawn 
to  again.  Only  in  that  one  action  alone 
did  he  appear  to  recognize  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  woman  and  not  a  ma- 
chine, for  he  always  shut  her  out  gen- 
tly, using  no  baste  and  making  little 
sound.  A  rough,  curt  flinging  to  of 
that  shutter  would  have  jarred  her 
again  and  again. 

For  a  little  while  things  went  much 
as  usual,  except  that  Mr.  Dalwood's 
business  seemed  to  draw  him  rather 
frequently  to  town.    Then,  to  the  gen- 
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eral  surprise,  he  took  a  house — quite  a 
fashionable  house — which  had  been  re- 
cently built  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
quiet  little  town,  and  the  rumor  sprang 
up  that  of  course  he  was  going  to  get 
married.  The  clerk  and  Hester  Lowe 
were  busily  plied  with  questions,  but 
the  one  knew  nothing  definitely  and  the 
other,  full  of  vague  disquietude,  never 
encouraged  gossip  about  her  employer. 
Just  six  weeks  after  that  unaccount- 
able windfall  which  had  so  smoothed 
the  path  before  him  he  gave  her  notice 
to  leave.  The  dismissal  was  not  un- 
kindly done,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
necessary  business. 

"  I  am  making  changes  here, "he  told 
her  "  which  will  oblige  me  to  keep  two 
regular  clerks,  who  will  reside  in  this 
house  when  I  have  left  it." 

Like  a  snow  shower  his  words 
seemed  to  cover  all  her  thoughts  with  a 
curious  blankness,  so  that  only  here 
and  there  could  peep  forth  a  tiny  blade 
of  humor. 

"  Am  I  not,  then,  a  regular  clerk  ?  " 

"You  are,  certainly,  but  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  way  I  mean.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you  all  possible 
help  in  the  way  of  references." 

I  doubt  if  she  ever  thanked  him. 
Somehow  she  had  thought  confidently 
of  sitting  and  working  in  that  glass 
case,  with  every  day  and  hour  bright- 
ened by  seeing  her  money  turned  to 
good  and  useful  account,  by  hearing  no 
more  restless  pacing  to  and  fro,  by 
seeing  his  face  glow  brighter  with 
every  prosperous  year.  These  were 
stupid,  idle  fancies  for  any  business 
woman  to  have,  and  their  result  proved 
them  folly. 

He  certainly  missed  her,  the  morn- 
ing after  her  final  departure,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  old  custom,  he  threw  open 
the  pigeon-hole  and  found  nothing  but 
orderly  blankness;  still  it  was  only 
as  a  man  might  miss  the  darns  in  his 
socks  by  finding  holes  there  instead. 
In  gazing  at  the  idle  typewriter  it 
struck  him  that  Miss  Lowe  had  foolish- 
ly gone  without  those  generously 
worded  testimonials  which  he  was  so 
willing  to  give;  and,  knowing  quite  by 
chance  that  she  was  still  in  Dulverton, 
he  determined  to  call  and  put  this  little 
matter  right,  because  she  had  certainly 
done  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  poverty  had  called  her. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


How  to  Lengthen  Life. 


Dr.  R.  H.  Dalton  says  that,  although 
to  suggest  that  methodical  use  of  cold 
water  as  a  beverage  in  the  absence  of 
thirst  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
chance  of  longevity  may  render  a  man 
liable  to  be  dubbed  a  fool,  if  not  a  luna- 
tic, the  idea  has  a  soundly  physiological 
origin,  and  is  well  supported  by  expe- 
rience. Solid  and  dry  as  the  human 
body  appears,  water  constitutes  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  and  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  really  carried  on  in 
a  water  bath,  and  although  the  sense 
of  thirst  may  be  trusted  to  call  for  a 
draught  of  water  when  required,  the 
fluid  can  be  imbibed  most  advantag- 
eously for  many  reasons  besides  merely 
satisfying  thirst.  In  the  latter  stage 
of  digestion,  when  comminution  of  the 
mass  is  incomplete,  it  is  much  facili- 
tated by  a  moderate  draught  of  water, 
which  disintegrates  and  dissolves  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  fitting  it  for 
emulgence  and  preparing  it  for  assimi- 
lation. Hence  the  habit  of  drinking 
water  in  moderate  quantities  between 
meals  contributes  to  health.  Water  is 
the  universal  solvent  of  nature,  and 
the  chief  agent  in  all  transactions  of 
matter.  When  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach  it  soon  begins  to  pass  out 
through  the  tissues  by  an  osmotic  pro- 
cess into  the  circulation  to  liquefy  ef- 
fete solids  whose  excretion  from  the 
system  is  thus  facilitated.  Very  few 
people  think  of  the  necessity  of  wash- 
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give  instant  relief  in 

Hoarseness 


ing  the  inside  as  well  as  the  ouside  o 
the  body,  and  he  who  would  be  per- 
fectly healthy  should  be  as  careful 
about  the  cleanliness  of  his  stomach  as 
that  of  his  skin. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Netted  fringes  have  come  around 
again  with  the  regularity  of  all  things 
in  fashion  which  repeat  themselves. 
Tney  are  used  for  sash  ends  for  mantles 
and  gowns,  and  particularly  pretty  are 
the  netted  insertions  set  in  above  the 
hem  of  a  cashmere  overdress,  either 
one  or  two  rows,  as  you  fancy,  and 
fully  2  inches  wide.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  learn  to  net,  so  these  fash- 
ionable trimmings  can  be  easily  made 
Joy  amateurs  in  the  fringe  business. 

Skirts  of  summer  dresses  will  not 
only  be  trimmed  from  belt  to  skirt  hem 
with  every  sort  of  frill,  flounce,  ruffle 
or  ruche,  other  decorations  simulating 
curving  polonaise  fronts,  tunics  and 
overdresses, but  there  will  be  double  and 
triple  skirts,  long  peplum  effect,  and 
redingote  and  lavandiere  styles  with- 
out end.  Three  medium  or  five  narrow 
widths  of  ribbon  will  be  much  used  to 
edge  the  flounces  of  veiling,  grenadine 
and  similar  light,  silky  wool  fabrics, 
plain,  flowered  or  polka-dotted,  and 
true-lovers'  knots  formed  of  narrow 
lace  insertions,  with  the  fabric  cut  out 
underneath,  will  be  much  used  on  the 
fronts  and  sides  of  pink,  cream  and 
other  colored  gowns  of  organdie,  linen 
lawn,  India  silk,  batiste,  etc.  Instead 
of  insertion,  the  modiste  will  use  yards 
and  yards  of  narrow-gathered  satin 
ribbon  outlining  a  bow-knot  design  on 
skirt  and  bodice,  or  following  a  regular 
braiding  design  from  the  collar  band  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  overdress  or 
skirt  ruffle. 


Soap  Known  to  the  Ancients. 


From  the  writings  of  Pliny,  the  elder, 
it  is  evident  that  soap  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  early  as  the  first  cen- 
tury. According  to  him,  the  ordinary 
article  was  prepared  with  ashes  and 
tallow,  while  a  better  quality  of  soap 
was  made  with  goat's  fat  and  beech- 
wood  ashes.  Neither  of  these  products 
was  hard,  but  of  the  consistency  of  the 
common  soft  soap,  and,  curiously 
enough,  were  used  frequently  by  the 
Gauls  in  bleaching  their  hair  and  by 
the  Romans  as  a  perfume.  Pliny  says 
that  the  article  most  in  use  for  washing 
was  saponin,  the  mucilaginous  product 
of  a  Syrian  plant. 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots. 


Take  benzine,  gasoline,  turpentine, 
or,  best  of  all,  ether,  and  moisten  a 
large  ring  around  the  grease  spot, 
gradually  working  toward  the  center  ; 
when  this  is  reached,  immediately  sat- 
urate two  pieces  of  blotting  paper  with 
the  spirit ;  place  one  beneath  and  the 
other  on  top  of  the  spot  and  press  with 
a  weight.  By  this  means  the  grease 
will  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  dissolved. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  ether, 
gasoline  or  benzine  not  to  bring  it  near 
a  flame,  as  the  vapor  of  all  three  is 
highly  inflammable. 

"Every  morning  on  the  way  to 
school,"  said  the  little  miss,  "  the  boys 
catch  me  and  kiss  me." 

"Why  don't  you  run  from  them?" 
asked  her  father. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  small  edition 
of  Eve,  "maybe  they  wouldn't  chase 
me." 

Professor  (at  last  lecture  of  the 
term) — The  examination  papers  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Are 
there  any  questions  to  be  asked  on  the 
examinations  ? 

Voice  (from  the  rear) — Who's  the 
printer  ? 

Mrs.  Tracy — Do  you  realize,  my 
dear,  that  you  have  never  done  any 
thing  to  save  your  fellow  men  any  suf- 
fering ? 

Tracy — Didn't  I  marry  you  ? 

"  Mary,  I  told  you  twice  to  have  muf- 
fins for  breakfast.  Have  you  no  intel- 
lect ?  " 

"  No  ;  there's  none  in  the  house. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


flints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  you  want  a  pretty  room  without 
expense  to  yourself,  try  the  experiment 
of  decorating  your  walls  with  the  pic- 
tures cut  from  the  newspapers.  Every 
day  there  are  interesting  scenes  from 
foreign  lands,  wonderful  ships  and 
beautiful  ladies.  Cut  them  out  care- 
fully and  mount  on  squares  of  rough 
gray  paper.  Without  framing  these, 
tack  them  upon  the  walls  in  irregular 
designs  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wall  is  covered.  You  will  be  amazed  to 
see  how  pretty  and  attractive  your 
room  is.  A  young  lady  who  decorated 
her  room  at  a  summer  resort  in  this 
way  was  delighted  with  the  results. 
Her  only  complaint  was  that  her 
friends  looked  at  the  pictures,  instead 
of  visiting  with  her. 

The  secret  of  good  potatoes,  in  them- 
selves and  for  croquettes,  fish  balls, 
potato  cakes,  etc.,  depends  on  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  having  this  vegetable  cooked 
so  that  it  is  left  "  mealy,"  instead  of 
hard  and  flat  like  bits  of  soap.  In 
order  to  produce  this  result  they  must 
be  cut,  if  of  large  size,  thrown  into 
boiling  salted  water,  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  drained  thor- 
oughly and  put  back  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  for  a  few  seconds.  They  should 
be  in  a  saucepan  with  a  good  length  of 
ladle;  this  must  be  taken  firmly  in  the 
hand  and  the  potatoes  tossed  to  let 
out  the  steam,  and  also  to  prevent 
their  sticking  to  the  bottom;  this  must 
be  done  once  or  twice.  When  the  pota- 
toes look  white  and  floury  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  warm,  not  hot,  part  of 
the  range  and  covered  until  needed 
with  a  clean  cloth,  which  will  absorb 
all  surplus  moisture. 

While  salted  almonds  are  considered 
a  little  the  nicer,  the  honest  peanut  is 
not  behind  as  a  relish,  while  it  pos- 
sesses the  added  advantage  of  being 
much  cheaper.  Peanuts  may  be  pur- 
chased already  roasted  or  not.  If  the 
latter,  they  can  be  roasted  in  the  range 
oven,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
burn.  To  blanch  them,  cover  the 
shelled  nuts  with  boiling  water,  let 
them  stand  a  half  hour,  then  rub  the 
skin  off  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Allow  them  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  step.  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  pure  olive  oil  or  melted 
butter  over  the  nuts,  and  toss  so  that 
all  are  thoroughly  coated.  Sprinkle  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  salt  over  them 
and  toss  again.  Then  spread  them  on 
a  pan  in  a  rather  quick  oven,  shaking 
and  stirring  until  crisp  and  delicately 
colored.  When  finished  put  them  on  a 
soft  paper  to  absorb  all  superfluous 
grease.   

To  Cook  flush. 


The  proper  method  of  cooking  this 
simple,  homely  dish,  too  often  served 
having  a  raw  taste  that  makes  it  any- 
thing but  palatable,  is  explained  in  the 
following  directions,  taken  from  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion: 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  cook  too 
modest  to  claim  a  knowledge  of  mush- 
making;  yet  how  many,  even  among 
experienced  housekeepers,  make  good 
mush  ?  Boiling  water,  cornmeal  and 
salt — what  simpler  than  to  put  to- 
gether and  cook  them  ?  Yet  mush  of 
indifferent  meal  properly  made  may  be 
better  than  that  made  of  the  best  meal 
wrongly  handled.  The  water  must  be 
freshly  boiled  and  salted,  and  all  the 
meal  as  it  goes  in  must  encounter  the 
same  fiercely  boiling  temperature,  to 
burst  the  starch  cells,  as  direct  heat 
"  pops  "  corn.  Therefore,  making  mush 
takes  time,  for  the  meal  must  be  added 
so  slowly  as  not  to  stop  the  boiling,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  lumps.    A  thick 


iron  pot,  porcelain  lined,  is  the  best 
thing  to  cook  it  in,  and  a  wooden  spoon 
or  paddle  should  be  used  for  the  stir- 
ring. Sprinkle  the  mush  in  slowly 
with  the  left  hand  while  stirring  with 
the  right.  The  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients will  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  meal  or  its  character  (whether 
crushed  or  cut),  but  an  average  rule 
would  be  four  quarts  of  water,  one 
quart  of  meal  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt.  When  all  the  meal  has  been 
smoothly  stirred  in,  cover  the  pot 
closely  and  stand  it  where  it  will  give 
an  occasional  bubble  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  for  half  a  day.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  surface,  as  stirring  permits 
the  "exactives"  or  flavors  to  escape. 
Mush  made  of  good  meal  by  this 
method,  and  served  with  rich  cream,  is 
a  royal  dish. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Dried  Apple  Cake. — One  cup  dried 
apples  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  Orleans 
molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
lard,  one  cup  sour  milk,  two  eggs, 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  soda,  half  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
mace.  Use  sufficient  flour  to  make 
quite  a  stiff  cake  dough.  Stew  the 
chopped  apples  in  the  molasses  until  all 
is  absorbed  ;  let  cool  before  adding  to 
the  other  ingredients. 

Dried  Apple  Pudding. — Three  eggs, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs, 
one-half  cup  of  dried  apples  that  have 
been  well  soaked  and  finely  chopped, 
one  gill  molasses,  half  cup  currants  or 
seedless  raisins,  teaspoonful  brandy, 
nutmeg,  cloves  and  a  little  salt.  A 
little  soda  the  size  of  a  pea  is  to  be 
sifted  into  the  flour,  in  which  the  cur- 
rants are  rubbed.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
stir  them  into  the  bread  crumbs  and 
apples.  Rub  the  currants  in  a  small 
quantity  of  flour,  mix,  and  boil  two 
hours.    To  be  eaten  hot. 

Sauce  for  Dried  Apple  Pudding. — 
Beat  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  flour  ;  add  half  a  cup  of 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  clear  ;  fla- 
vor to  taste  with  the  juice  and  part  of 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Another 
Sauce. — Put  in  a  saucepan  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  glass  of  sherry  wine 
and  a  little  grated  lomon  rind,  a  little 
salt  and  a  pint  of  milk  ;  mix  well,  put 
on  a  slow  fire,  stir  briskly  with  an  egg- 
beater  until  the  sauce  thickens  and 
foams.  Do  not  keep  it  on  the  fire  too 
long  or  it  will  curdle. 

Dried  Apple  Mince  Meat. — Two  and 
one-half  pounds  cooked  beef  free  from 
fat  or  gristle,  three  pounds  dried  apples 
which  have  been  soaked  over  night  and 
chopped,  three  pounds  seedless  raisins 
(half  to  be  chopped),  two  and  one-half 
pounds  chopped  suet,  one  pound  citron 
(chopped  fine  or  sliced),  one  pint  vine- 
gar, one  pint  brandy,  two  and  one-half 
pounds  sugar,  one  cup  Orleans  molas- 
ses, and  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace  and 
vanilla  to  suit  the  taste.  Use  enough 
beef  stock  or  cider  to  cook  the  mince 
meat  and  seal  in  jars  as  soon  as  done. 


<!      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

1  Pain-Killer. 

I        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 

1 

Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for 
|  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

|      25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

%  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


BAD,  WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  vithout  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST 


St- Jacobs  Oil. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Mirch  22,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
ior  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday               70*@6»*  69w«Bs^ 

Thursday                  69X®70*  68J£@67 

Friday                      67«j®66?«  66*<ar...* 

Saturday  '  «7X««7X  f.«V"66* 

Monday                     68H@67\  67*<g67 

Tuesday                    67^(S68fi  67M@68'8 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

Hay.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  43£d  5s  4^d 

Thursday   5s   i%&  5s  4Jjd 

Friday   5s   3d  5s    3  d 

Saturday   5s   3«d  5s  3?6d 

Monday   5s   3Xd  5s  3JRd 

Tuesday   5s  3*d  5s  3*d 

San  Frauclsco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  I  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  »1  H*@l  10         1  13*@1  11% 

Friday   1  10&@1  09*       1  12«@1  U% 

Saturday   1  10  @1  09*       1  12  ffll  12* 

Monday.   1  09«@1  0»%       1  UJgfH  107s 

Tuesday   1  08&®1  10         1  ll*@l  13 

Wednesday   1  09  @1  09M       1  12  ®1  12* 

Wheat. 

In  all  positions,  wheat  is  quotably  lower 
than  a  week  ago,  with  the  cutting  down  most 
marked  in  quotations  for  spot  stock  or  on  offer- 
ings by  sample.  Both  shippers  and  millers 
have  endeavored  to  make  a  cut  of  *1  per  ton 
in  spot  values,  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 
There  has  been  little  business  at  any  figure, 
and  none  at  any  such  decline  as  above  men- 
tioned. On  the  local  Call  Board  there  was  a 
drop  of  about  4c  per  cental  for  May  wheat, 
and  about  2%c  on  December.  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets  are  lower  than  a  week  ago, 
but  weakness  abroad  was  less  pronounced 
than  here.  Chicago  futures  showed  a  decline 
of  only  about  la  per  bushel,  and  Liverpool 
about  2c  per  cental. 

All  fears  of  a  dry  season  in  this  State  hav- 
ing been  dispelled  by  the  recent  liberal  rains, 
there  would  seem  to  be  occasion  for  general 
rejoicing  over  the  exceedingly  favorable  pros- 
pects for  a  liberal  harvest  the  coming  sum- 
mer. But  there  is  still  trouble  in  the  air. 
The  pessimist  continues  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  is  not  slow  in  making  his  influence 
felt.  He  is  now  shouting  that  there  will  be 
so  much  wheat  that  there  will  be  no  market 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  crop.  Russia  is  said 
to  be  loaded  down  with  immense  reserves, 
which  have  been  held  in  anticipation  of  a 
famine  demand,  but  which  are  now  likely  to 
be  flooded  upon  the  market  at  any  moment. 
The  Argentine  country  is  reported  being 
looked  to  by  European  buyers  as  apt  to  be  a 
heavv  seller  at  an  early  date.  Then  with  the 
possibility  of  a  big  crop  in  the  United  States, 
and  Australia  and  India  yet  to  hear  from,  but 
not  likely  to  be  importers,  one  is  left  to  won- 
der whether  a  crop  or  a  failure  is  most  to  be 
desired,  if  all  the  pessimistic  ideas  concern- 
ing wheat  and  its  future  are  correct.  Most 
of  the  people,  however,  both  producers  and 
consumers,  prefer  good  crops  of  all  products  of 
the  soil,  being  willing  to  take  chances  on  any 
bad  results  therefrom,  and  in  this  they  are 
sensible.  The  future  of  the  market  is  neces- 
sarilv  involved  in  uncertainly,  but  in  the  past 
it  has  seldom  or  never  turned  out  so  badly  as 
depicted  by  those  who  are  eternally  prone  to 
give  it  a  black  eye,  neither  have  the  roseate 
views  of  those  who  are  always  predicting 
higher  prices  been  confirmed  or  encouraged. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  in  the  future.  The  unexpected 
more  frequently  happens  than  the  reverse. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  one  or  more  of  a  num- 
ber of  contingencies  arising,  such  as  wars  or 
crop  failures  not  now  foreshadowed,  which 
would  inure  to  the  decided  benefit  of  wheat. 
Market  for  ocean  freights  continues  inactive, 
but  presents  a  firmer  tone,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  ships  could  now  be  secured  for  less  than 
tl  5s  to  Cork,  U.  K  ,  for  orders,  being  an  ad- 
vance of  about  2s  tid  on  rates  lately  current. 

California  Milling  II  12*@1  17* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  07*®1  10 

Oregon  Valley   1  07*@1  12* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  12*@1  16* 

Walla  Walla  Club    1  (Kl   (oil  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  @1  00 

GALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.11%@1  08%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.18%@1.1Q%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  fl.09@ 
1.09%  ;  December,  1899,  $1. 1201.12%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations   7s9*d®7sl0d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   25®27*B  22*®— ■ 

Local  market   |1.40@1.42*  tl.(»7*@1.10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

There  has  been  sharp  and  cutting  competi- 
tion recently  among  receivers  and  sellers  of 
flour  in  this  center.  Quotable  values  have 
been  marked  down  fully  25c  per  barrel,  with 
market  weak  and  Irregular  at  the  decline. 
Liberal  quantities  of  flour  have  been  arriving 
fnr  this  ttm°  of  year,  mainly  from  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 


Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

Although  the  sample  market  was  not  heav- 
ily cumbered  with  offerings,  either  of  Brew- 
ing or  Feed  descriptions,  there  was  more  pre- 
sented for  sale  than  could  be  conveniently  or 
advantageously  placed.  Buyers  are  operating 
on  all  grades  as  lightly  as  their  necessities 
will  admit  of,  believing  that  prices  are  more 
apt  to  weaken  than  to  advance  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  The  supply  of  barley  is,  of 
course,  quite  limited,  and  for  brewing  pur- 
poses old  stock  will  be  required  for  several 
months  after  new  crop  comes  upon  the  mar- 
ket, but  new  will  be  turned  to  account  for 
feeding  about  as  soon  as  received.  Brewers 
will  not  require  heavy  quantities,  and  will 
use  less  than  if  the  market  was  more  in  their 
favor.  Call  Board  business  in  this  cereal  was 
fairly  active,  mainly  in  seller  1896,  new  No.  1 
feed,  which  sold  at  a  tolerably  low  range  and 
touched  lower  levels  than  preceding  week. 
That  speculative  values  will  fluctuate  to  as 
great  an  extent  in  the  near  fu'ure  as  during 
the  past  fortnight  is  improbable,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  recent  weather  on  crops 
having  been  already  fully  discounted  in  the 
speculative  market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  122*®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   120  ®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  35  ®1  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

Mav,  1899,  delivery.  $1.10(31.08. 

Seller  1899,  new,  Ul'4085%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899.  feed  sold  at  89%@ 
90c;  seller  1899,  new,  86%086c. 

Oats. 

In  sympathy  with  the  markets  for  most 
other  cereals,  which  have  been  materially  af- 
fected by  the  improved  crop  conditions  of  the 
past  week,  oats  are  not  inclining  quite  so 
much  in  favor  of  sellers  as  immediately  prior 
to  last  review.  In  quotable  values  there  are 
no  radical  changes,  Dor  are  any  such  antici- 
pated, as  stocks  are  by  no  means  heavy,  and 
it  is  likely  that  all  the  supplies  of  oats  now 
available  will  be  required  before  the  next 
crop  comes  upon  the  market.  The  inquiry  con- 
tinues mainly  for  white  and  gray  descriptions 
for  feed  purposes.  Colored  oats  are  not  salable 
at  present  to  good  advantage,  having  to  go 
mainly  for  feed,  and  for  this  use  are  less  de- 
sirable than  the  Whites  and  Grays. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  (ml  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  30  §133 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*®  1  37* 

Milling  1  37*®1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45  ffll  50 

Black  Russian  125  ®l  35 

Bed  1  25   fa.1  35 

Corn. 

So  far  as  quotable  values  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  corn  mar- 
ket since  former  review.  The  general  tone, 
however,  lacks  buoyancy,  and  under  pressure 
to  realize  lower  figures  than  have  been  lately 
current  would  have  to  be  accepted.  At  the 
same  time,  stocks  are  mainly  in  few  and 
strong  hands,  in  consequence  of  which  prices 
are  being  fairly  well  sustained,  especially 
when  compared  with  values  current  on  other 
grain. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  30  @1  32* 

Eastern  Mixed  110  @1  12* 

Kye. 

Market  is  inactive  and  absence  of  firmness 
is  fully  as  prominent  a  feature  as  previously 
noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  12*@1  15 

Buckwheat. 

Offerings  are  small  and  are  mostly  Kastern. 
The  demand  is  exceedingly  limited,  however, 
at  existing  rates. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the 
bean  market  would  develop  decided  weakness 
after  such  copious  and  beneficial  rains  as  the 
State  has  been  favored  with  the  past  week. 
But  prices  did  not  decline  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  except  for  Limas,  which  are  about  15c 
lower,  nor  were  principal  holders  showing 
any  uneasiness  or  desire  to  unload.  The  gen- 
eral tone  is  less  buoyant  than  it  was  a  fort- 
night ago,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable change  to  record  in  the  condition  of  the 
market.  The  new  crop  is  a  long  distance  off, 
as  it  will  be  several  months  before  seeding 
time  in  a  large  area  of  the  bean  producing 
section.  The  supplies  now  on  market  are  of 
slim  volume  for  this  date,  and  will  likely  be 
all  required  before  the  coming  crop  will  be 
available.  Considerable  quantities  have  been 
lately  sent  outward,  especially  of  Lima  and 
Lady  Washington. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  ««2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  ®2  20 

Laay  Washington   1  65  <e»l  uo 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  00 

Butter,  large   2  10  @2  50 

Pinks   2  00  OS  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  ®i  90 

Reds   3  25   @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  <a>2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  65 

Blaok-eye  Beans   8  85  (a.  

Horse  Beans   2  25  (a)2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  #3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  re- 
port the  bean  market  in  that  center  as  fol- 
lows, prices  quoted  being  per  fio-lb.  bt>«hp! : 

The  activity  of  last  week  resulted  in  the  stock- 


ing up  of  a  good  many  home  jobbers,  and  the 
buying  this  week  has  been  much  lighter  in  conse- 
quence. But  the  lighter  trading  has  not  changed  the 
strong  position  of  small  white  beans;  in  fact  both 
Medium  and  Pea  have  brought  full  former 
prices,  in  some  cases  a  little  more.  The  scarcity 
of  choice  Mi  ilium  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
strength,  and  at  the  close  $1.40  is  as  low  as  they 
can  lie  hountit  on  the  spot.  Best  Pea  are  com- 
manding ll .35  generally,  and  several  carloads 
have  gone  nut  of  town  on  that  basis.  The  upward 
turn  to  Marrow  nas  been  checked  for  the  present 
at  least  Export  demand  lias  not  given  the  needed 
support  since  the  home  trade  became  tilled  up; 
small  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  quality  have  been 
made  at  $155.  but  some  choice  lots  are  selling  at 
$1.52*,  ami  very  nice  stock  at  $1.50  The  demand 
for  Red  Kidney  has  a"t  shown  much  force  and 
with  ample  supplies  the  feeling  has  not  been 
much  more  ihan  steady:  most  sales  for  export  at 
$1.72*,  but  (ho  more  generally  asked  and  some 
business  has  been  doDe  at  that.  White  Kidney 
steady  but  quiet.  Only  a  few  jobbine  sales  of 
Yellow  Eye  or  Turtle  Soup  California  Lima  have 
made  a  further  sharp  advance,  and  close  lirm  at 
$2.80,  with  some  holders  asking  $2  65  The  demand 
has  been  largely  speculative,  which  was  based 
upon  the  continuous  and  severe  drought  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Green  peas  closing  a  little  stronger 
under  higher  western  advices.  ■ 

Dried  Peas. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line  at  pres- 
ent. In  quotable  values  there  are  no  chauges 
to  record. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 


Spring  clip  is  arriving  quite  freely,  consid- 
ering the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  comparatively  light  quantity  be- 
ing sheared  this  season.  The  wool  trade  in 
the  big  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Atlantic 
side  is  in  greatly  disturbed  and  generally  un- 
satisfactory condition,  partly  owing  to  the 
formation  recently  of  a  trust  among  the 
worsted  mills,  and  the  possibility  of  other 
trusts  among  manufacturers  of  other  lines  of 
woolens.  The  exact  effect  ultimately  of  such 
a  course  upon  the  market  for  the  raw  product 
remains  to  be  determined,  but  as  it  will  tend 
to  reduce  competition  among  buyers  to  a 
minimum,  it  Is  not  likely  to  work  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  producers.  Advocates  of  trusts 
argue  that  thpy  will  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
more  for  the  raw  product,  relatively,  than  be- 
fore, on  account  of  the  saving  in  the  expense 
of  officers'  fees,  brokerage,  etc.,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  pay 
any  more  for  wool  than  they  will  be  actually 
compelled  to. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  fell 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  ©13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defeetive  8  ®10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  @10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  (£14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  ®I3 

Oregon  Kastern,  fair  to  good   8  tnO 

Oregon  Valley   — ®— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ®— 

Northern,  free   7   ®  9 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

The  market,  in  this  center  is  showing 
scarcely  any  life,  and  prospects  are  that  busi- 
ness from  this  time  forward  until  the  close  of 
the  season  will  be  of  a  decidedly  dragging 
sort.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  no 
heavy  quantities  remaining  on  this  coast,  in 
either  first  or  second  hands,  the  prevailing 
inactivity  is  attributable  more  to  lack  of  de- 
mand than  to  lack  of  supplies.  In  the  absence 
of  any  noteworthy  trading,  values  for  the 
time  being  are  poorly  defined. 
•Jood  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  late  mail  from  New  York 
and  is  from  a  recognized  authority: 

Shipments  to  Europe  continue  on  a  fairly  liberal 
sca'e,  anil  this  is  now  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  s'tuatiun.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the 
stock  going  abroad  is  from  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
through  consignments,  and  the  balance  are  State 
hops  purchased  in  the  interior.  An  occasional 
lot  Is  picked  up  here,  but  this  demand  is  not 
material.  The  local  market  as  a  whole  remains 
very  quiet.  Brewers  keep  calling  for  some  of  the 
stock  which  tbey  have  owned  for  some  time,  and 
the  delivery  of  these  goods  is  gradually  reducing 
the  holdings.  Comparatively  little  businsss  Is 
passing  between  dealers.  In  a  general  way  values 
may  be  considered  unchanged,  and  yet  as  the 
weeks  pass  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  skrinkage, 
which  finally  requires  some  revision  of  quotations. 
Our  figures  on  State  hops  are  full  high  for  the 
qualities  offering  Here  and  there  a  very  choice 
growth  of  Pacifies  is  held  a  littleabovequotations, 
but  It  is  doubtful  that  IKc  could  be.  exceeded  at 
the  mimeot  for  the  best,  other  trades  ranging 
downward  about  as  quoted.  Some  sales  are  mak- 
ing in  the  country  at  barely  former  rates.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  vine  is  begianing  to  show,  and 
reports  indicate  that  many  of  the  missing  hills  of 
last  year  have  been  replaced. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Contrary  to  expectations  among  buyers,  the 
hay  market  has  not  developed  very  decided 
weakness  since  the  radical  change  of  the  past 
ten  days  in  crop  conditions.  Several  causes 
are  advanced  for  the  failure  of  the  market  to 
break  badly,  prominent  among  them  being  an 
increased  demand  from  certain  buyers  who 
are  feeding  more  liberally  than  before,  feel- 
ing able  to  do  so  on  account  of  brighter  busi- 
ness prospects.  Also,  it  is  urged  that  stocks 
now  on  hand  will  not  prove  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  requirements  until  new  hay  comes 
upon  the  market.  Straw  ruled  quiet  at  pre- 
vious rates. 

Wheat  14  00<a)17  110 

Wheat  and  Oat  14  00ffll6  00 

Oat    13  noiais  00 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  "  60®  12  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@12  00 

Compressed  14  00@16  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   50®  70 

MIllstnfTs. 

Market  was  not  heavily  cumbered  with 
offerings.  Demand  was  fair,  and  prices  for 
most  kinds  were  materially  lower  than  the 


values  current  at  date  of  previous  review, 
with  the  general  trend  of  values  further 
downward. 

Bran,  »  ton  18  00(a)  19  00 

Middlings   20  00fd)23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  17  00®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  0o®26  00 

Cornmeal  24  60®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  doing  in  seeds  of  any  sort, 
and  stocks  of  most  kinds  are  so  light  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  noteworthy 
trading.  Not  much  change  in  this  regard 
need  be  looked  for  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Values  remain  nominally  as  last  stated. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  8  75® — 

Flax  2  16®2  26 

Per  U>. 

Canary  2*©S 

Rape  3  «X 

Hemp  4  <MH 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7*@8* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

While  there  is  not  much  actual  business 
transpiring  in  Grain  Bags,  there  is  consider- 
able Inquiry  and  market  presents  a  firmer 
tone  than  for  a  long  time  past.  In  Wool 
Sacks  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing 
at  previous  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . .  fift®  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  25<gj— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  95®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*©— 

Bean  bags   4*@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6  ©6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  has  shown  weakness  for 
Heavy  Salted,  but  for  other  kinds  there  were 
no  special  changes  in  prices.  Pelts  were  not 
eagerly  sought  after,  but  were  not  quotably 
lower.  Offerings  of  Tallow  met  with  very 
fair  custom  at  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs —  — @10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8*  — @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — #16  — ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —©17  — ®1S 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75@2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  25®  1  60 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®l  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®  1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20©22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3!<®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

Stocks  are  light  of  all  descriptions,  but 
particularly  so  of  the  better  grades  of  Ex- 
tracted. Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations, 
but  present  trading  is  mainly  of  a  light  job- 
bing order.  At  current  rates  there  is  no 
brisk  inquiry  from  any  quarter.. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7S<@  7* 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   6*®  7 

White  Comb.  1-B>  frames  10  ©10* 

Amber  Comb     7*@  9 


Local  consumers  are  fairly  stocked  and 
there  is  little  shipping  demand  at  present. 
Market  is  easier  in  tone  than  for  some  time 
past.  Recent  offerings  included  considerable 
wax  from  wild  bees. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  lb   26*ffli97 

Dark  28  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  Market  is  firm,  and  gives  promise  of 
so  continuing  for  some  time,  desirable  stock 
being  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantity. 
Mutton  was  fairly  plentiful,  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  and  values  tended  in  favor  of  the 
consumer.  Hog  market  could  not  be  termed 
firm  at  existing  rates,  although  desirable 
packing  stock  was  hardly  in  as  heavy  supply 
as  previous  week. 

Beer,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   7*®  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  ®  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7*»8c;  wethers...   8  a  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5S@  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  ®  5* 

Hogs,  large  bard  

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   4*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   f>\®  6(4 

Veal,  small.  V  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  larue.  »  lb  6  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearling.  V  lb  9  0— 

Lamb,  spring.  V  lb  11  ®— 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  home  product  continued  of  very 
light  proportions,  but  there  were  fair  arrivals 
of  Eastern,  four  carloads  coming  forward 
within  the  week.  In  quotable  values  there 
were  no  very  important  changes  for  other 
than  choice  young  stock  of  medium  to  large 
size,  but  for  this  description  stiff  prices  were 
realized. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  fb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  V  lb   13  ©  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12  ©  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  6  00  @6  00 

Rooster8,old  5  00  ©6  60 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  »f  60 

Fryers  6  50  ©7  00 
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Broilers,  large  6  00  @6  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f(  doz  5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  Old  6  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  150  @ 

F if; cons,  Young  2  25  @2  50 

Batter. 

Lower  values  have  been  established  for  the 
fresh  product,  with  market  weak  at  the  re- 
duced figures.  The  recent  rains  give  assur- 
ance of  plenty  of  feed  in  most  of  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  State,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
decrease  of  dairy  stock  in  some  localities, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  heavy  output 
of  butter.  As  it  is,  there  will  certainly  be 
more  produced  than  will  be  required  for  home 
needs. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  20  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  19  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  18  ® — 

Dairy  select  18  @— 

Dairy  seconds  15  @17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12W@H 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @19 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

The  general  features  of  this  market  remain 
much  as  last  noted,  supplies  of  domestic  prod- 
uct being  still  of  very  light  volume,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  values  are  relatively  much 
higher  than  for  butter.  Eastern  cheese  is  in 
fair  supply,  with  values  steady,  good  Ched- 
dars being  quotable  at  about  13c  in  carload 
lots. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @UW 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Values  have  been  ruling  tolerably  steady, 
with  receipts  not  particularly  heavy  and  de- 
mand fair.  Retailers  have  been  disposed  to 
stock  up  ahead  to  some  extent,  in  anticipation 
of  the  increased  inquiry  at  Easter  time. 
Stormy  weather  most  of  the  week  interfered 
with  consignments  coming  forward  freely. 
Eggs  are  reported  going  into  cold  storage  at 
Petaluma  at  14c  per  doz. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..—  @16 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..—  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14H@15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  for  most  kinds 
of  Spring  vegetables  was  to  lower  figures. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  on  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb,  which  were  in  moderately  heavy  re- 
ceipt. Onion  market  remained  dull  and  weak, 
with  poor  prospects  at  the  moment  of  any 
special  recovery  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  #  lb   5®  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  *  oox   1  75®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   1  00@  1  50 

Beans,  String,*  P>   12K@  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   1  00®  1  10 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  B)   12K®  15 

Garlic,  <PB>   5®  8 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  wild.  $  lb  -..     10®  12* 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     90®  1  10 

Onions,  sprouted,  *  sack   30®  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   3®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Cream,  *  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  is  strong  and  higher.  Stocks  on  the 
Sacramento  river  are  nearly  exhausted.  Most 
of  those  remaining  will  be  required  for  seed. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes  now 
arriving  are  from  Oregon,  and  these  have 
been  mostly  bought  up  by  speculators.  Not 
before  the  first  or  middle  of  June  will  there 
be  new  potatoes  in  anything  like  wholesale 
quantity. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental  1  30@1  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  1*  ctl   — @— 

Burbanks,  Humboldt  1  40@1  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  50@1  80 

Early  Rose  1  40@1  50 

Garnet  Chile  1  40®  1  50 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   —  @— 

Sweet  River,  W  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced   — ®— 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  still  in  evidence  in  the  market 
for  fresh  fruit,  but  are  not  In  heavy  quantity, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where  the  quality  is 
above  fair.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for 
choice  to  select,  but  they  are  obtainable  only 
in  a  small  way.  Buyers  in  search  of  superior 
qualities  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  comparatively 
high  prices,  and  occasional  transfers  are  made 
at  an  advance  on  top  figures  quoted.  Lower 
grades  move  mainly  on  account  of  being  cheap 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  also  on  account  of 
there  being  nothing  else  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fruit  in  question,  especially  at  same  fig- 
ures. Strawberries  should  be  on  the  market 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  fact,  were  expected 
to  put  in  an  appearance  this  week,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  When  choice  berries  do  arrive,  they 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  prompt  sale  and 
good  prices,  numerous  consumers  being  anx- 
ious to  again  partake  of  this  fruit. 

Apples,  fancy,  H  50-Ib.  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  »  50-Ib.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. . . .     50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  *  large  box   — @ — 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  not  much  business  to  record  as 
having  been  transacted  the  current  week, 
but  considering  the  very  limited  quantities  of 
most  kinds  now  remaining,  there  is  about 
as  much  trading  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Apple  market  Is  strong,  and  quot- 
able rates  for  choice  evaporated  in  boxes 


have  again  been  marked  upward.  Present 
light  stocks  of  Apples  will  all  be  required  on 
local  account  before  another  crop  comes  upon 
the  market.  Supplies  of  Apricots  admit  of 
only  light  jobbing  operations  and  market  is 
ruling  firm  at  previous  rates.  Peaches  are 
being  steadily  held,  and  the  limited  stocks  are 
in  few  hands,  with  prospects  of  a  clean-up 
long  before  next  crop  puts  in  appearp.nce. 
Prunes  are  being  well  held  at  last  quoted 
advance.  The  statement  last  week  of  fifty 
cars  Prunes  remaining  unplaced  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  should  have  read  in  the  hands  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  Stocks  of 
this  fruit  in  the  entire  State  are  estimated 
to  be  slightly  over  200  carloads.  Only  very 
moderate  concessions  to  buyers  would  likely 
cause  speedy  and  decided  reductions  in  pres- 
ent holdings. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   12V4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13tf@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — ®— 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   sy,®  i% 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7X@  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  li)  ©— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7H@  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         6%®  714 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  5V4 

60— 70's   4  @— 

70— 80's   3K@— 

80— 90's   3  @— 

80— 100'S   2«®  -Z% 

110— 130's   1%@  2 

Prunes  In  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-lb  boxes,  %c 
higher  for  50-Ib  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3>i@  3V4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3   ®  3^ 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @ — 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3H@  4/, 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   \>A®  1% 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  outlined  by  a  contemporary  as  follows: 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  very  light  export 
demand  this  week,  but  with  a  good  home  trade 
the  market  has  ruled  firm  at  full  late  prices.  Some 
prime  wire-dried  have  sold  at  S%@Hhic  but  latter 
figure  is  generally  asked,  and  strictly  prime  wood- 
dried  are  difficult  to  obtain  under  8%c.  Choice 
to  fancy  are  jobbing  in  range  of  9@10c  as  to  qual- 
ity. Fruit  just  under  prime  is  quite  plenty  and 
offered  from  8@8?bC  without  attracting  much  at- 
tention. Very  few  sun-dried  apples  offering  and 
market  quiet  and  largely  nominal;  two  cars  of  old 
mixed  stock  have  been  placed  at  6@6^c  and  a 
car  of  Maine  quarters  realized  65&c.  Chops  have 
had  a  little  more  attention,  a  car  of  fancy  selling 
for  domestic  trade  at  3c  but  very  little  doing  for 
export.  Cores  and  skins  are  slightly  firmer  under 
speculative  demand,  with  sales  from  l%(«2c 
though  latter  figure  rather  extreme.  Raspberries 
and  huckleberries  have  ruled  very  dull  at  9® 
10c,  few  at  latter  figure.  Blackberries  weak  and 
seldom  exceeding  4V4c.  Cherries  have  some  at- 
tention and  fancy  rule  firm  under  light  supply. 
California  fruit  is  meeting  a  good  demand  and 
market  continues  firm  as  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

Demand  continues  of  a  light  order,  but  sales 
effected  are  at  unchanged  rates,  the  schedule 
of  values  of  the  Growers'  Combination  being 
well  maintained,  there  being  no  outside  stock 
to  contend  with.  Present  supplies  are  largely 
of  the  medium  and  lower  grades,  and  business 
doing  is  mainly  in  these  descriptions. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft>  box   —  ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  *  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  *  lb   — @5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —  ®i% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3$£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —@3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2<A@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  showing  greatly  reduced 
supplies  and  is  inclining  against  the  buying 
interest,  especially  for  choice  to  select  Navels, 
these  being  in  lighter  stock  than  the  more 
common  kinds.  Lemons  are  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  immediate  needs,  the  de- 
mand being  slow,  and  only  for  very  best  does 
the  market  show  any  firmness.  Limes  were 
again  on  market  in  quotable  quantity,  with 
asking  rates  for  the  same  lower  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding. 

Oranges— Navels,  9  box   1  50®  3  25 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  tox   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   l  Sf-a  S  no 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  (0®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75«t  1  25 

Nats. 

The  California  Walnuts  brought  back  here 
from  the  East  are  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
advanced  prices.  Almonds  are  in  such  light 
supply  that  quotable  values  for  the  same  are 
mainly  nominal.  Peanuts  are  in  slim  stock 
and  choice  are  salable  at  full  current,  rates, 
demand  at  existing  figures  being  very  fair. 
California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  lb  ..  15  (a)f> 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   17  ffl  9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @2?H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   1 1  y,>wKy, 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  liv,  « 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @lo 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  ®7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4Hl@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  fV4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 


Wine. 

Market  is  strong  and  gives  good  evidence  of 
being  likely  to  so  continue  throughout  the 
season.  Foj  round  lots  of  100,000  gallons  of 
new  Claret,  16c  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery, has  been  bid.  On  carload  lots  the 
Wine  Growers'  Association  is  realizing  lS^c 
per  gallon.  The  last  Panama  steamer  carried 
67,887  gallons  and  63  cases  wine,  mainly  for 
New  York.  Speaking  of  the  wine  industry, 
the  Commercial  News  of  this  city  says:  "Such 
a  demand  for  California  sweet  wines  has 
sprung  up  of  late  that  the  capacity  of  the 
State  under  the  present  acreage  of  vineyards 
and  the  number  of  wineries  is  going  to  be  j 
taxed  to  meet  it.  Last  season's  yield  of 
7,350,000  gallons  has  been  virtually  already 
exhausted,  and  to  provide  for  this  year's  an- 
ticipated orders  three  additional  wineries  of 
large  capacity  are  to  be  at  once  built  in  the 
sweet  grape  district.  Two  of  these  will  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fresno,  and  the  third  near 
Hanford.  This  will  make  five  wineries  and 
distilleries  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  capable 
of  turning  out  10,000,000  gallons  of  sweet 
wine  a  year  in  addition  to  the  brandy.  As 
last  year's  product  was  only  7,350,000  gallons, 
it  is  a  problem  where  all  the  grapes  are  coming 
from,  and  the  result  will  be  to  greatly  stimu- 
late the  planting  of  vineyards  in  the  Fresno 
district." 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  131. 

Wheat,  ctls   16, 

Barley,  ctls   12, 

Oats,  ctls   5, 

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   13 

Potatoes,  sks   16. 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales.   

Hops,  bales  


Since  Saint  Timt 
July  l,  '9n   Last  year 


3,705  031 
9,036,111 
4,128,631 
522  719 
251 ,013 
31,553 
504,219 
877,086 
89,529 
im.l  17 
49.797 
8,087 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   3,396 

Wheat,  ctls   232 

Barley,  ctls   3,(«8 

Oats,  ctls   941 

Corn,  ctls   615 

Beans,  sks   1,788 

Hay,  bales   2,153 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops.  lbs.   2(10 

Honey,  cases   22 

Potatoes,  pkgs.   507 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7days' buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  a;?ed  cows,  4-yr.. 
3~yr,  &  2-yr.-olds:  21  Jerseys  A:  Durluimx  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
j»r  hutter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   P.  H.  Burke,  62U  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKKSKYS,  HOLSTEINS  Si  DUKHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  VVillam  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu'ls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATI.KTT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  Me  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$o.0U.  Turkey  eggs  2ic  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SANTA  TKKKSA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NIXES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•ji  General  Commission  Merchants,  »§> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


J9®-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Polaud  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  HENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Sena 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Itemember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1311  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

JAS.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  D.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  grade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.   It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 

to  operate  and  clean. 
U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Caknes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 
Have  used  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  year-.,  and  must  say  1  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  arc  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  fanner  should  have  an  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 

H.  PAULSON. 

,r1!;',X*£Ml  Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


oFrrraggBBg™™ 

Unless  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  lie  unquestionably  lias  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
off.    He  can't  tell  by  the  shape  of  the  cow.  her  pedigree  or 

the  color  of  her  milk.   HE  can  tell  WITH  A 


N0-T1N  tester!* 


This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  iu  an 
hour.  He  should  test  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  board, 
send  lor  Catalogue  So*  B4, 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Veterinary  Column. 

J.F.If.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 

describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  1  utile's  Elixir, 
Horseman,  Elgin,  HI. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate   ■   lameness.     Apply    'J'uttle's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  F,S.  T.f  Richmond ',  J 'a. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  Tattle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  £ioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle, 
mibutS.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

*'  To  luhjrn  it  may  concern ;  —  This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  <  f  January.  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  lenpth  used  Tuttle' s  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
It  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  do  all  that  we  claim  forit, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  fhee. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir  runs  Rheuma- 
tism. Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  rents  huys  either  Flixir  ol  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  he  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  ^ 
SR.  8.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Streot,  Boston,  Mais. 


Agricultural  Education  in  Wis- 
consin. 


To  the  Editor: — One  of  the  most 
successful  terms  ever  experienced  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  drawn 
to  a  close  and  the  young  men  have  left 
for  their  homes  or  to  positions  which 
have  been  secured  for  them  by  the  col- 
lege. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  term 
in  the  short  course  in  agriculture  was 
196 — more  than  double  that  of  three 
years  ago  ;  of  this  number,  32  came  to 
us  from  other  States  and  164  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Dairymen,  stock  breeders,  horticul- 
turists and  general  farmers  have  been 
quick  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
services  of  these  young  men,  and  no 
less  than  100  calls  have  been  received 
at  the  college  during  the  past  three 
weeks  for  the  students. 

Seventy-one  students  secured  posi- 
tions as  managers  and  helpers  on  dairy, 
stock  and  fruit  farms,  and  left  the  col- 
lege at  the  close  of  the  term  to  enter 
upon  their  respective  lines  of  work  in 
the  different  States  to  which  they  had 
been  called  as  follows:  Five  to  Illinois, 
five  to  Iowa,  three  to  New  York,  three 
to  Minnesota,  two  to  Montana,  two  to 
Tennessee,  and  one  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing States  :  Mississippi,  West  Vir- 
ginia, California,  Virginia,  Nebraska, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Forty- 
four  accepted  positions  in  Wisconsin, 
while  the  larger  portion  of  the  students 
return  to  their  own  or  their  parents' 
farms.  Numerous  calls  for  the  young 
men  are  now  coming  in  daily  which  we 
are  unable  to  fill. 

The  next  term  of  the  short  course, 
beginning  Nov.  28,  1899,  promises  to 
surpass  all  previous  terms  in  the  way 
of  attendance  ;  already  110  applications 
have  been  received  for  admission  to  the 
course  from  young  men  of  this  and 
other  States.         R.  A.  Moore, 

Manager  of  Short  Course,  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wis. 


American  Pomological  Society. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  biennial  ses- 
sion in  Philadelphia  on  September  7th 
and  8th,  1899.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  hall 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  which  has 
been  tendered  for  the  purpose.  Space 
for  exhibits  in  competition  for  the 
Wilder  medals,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
society  for  fruits  of  special  merit,  will 
also  be  provided. 

Much  interest  in  the  coming  session 
has  been  manifested  among  horticul- 
turists throughout  the  country,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  attendance  will  be 
large  and  representative  of  our  fruit- 
growing interests. 

Ten  State  horticultural  societies 
have  already  notified  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  selection  of  delegates 


to  represent  them  at  the  meeting,  and 
a  number  of  others  are  expected  to  do 
so.  Questions  of  special  importance  to 
fruit  growers  will  be  discussed  and  a 
varied  and  interesting  programme  is 
in  preparation. 

Low  railroad  rates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  assured,  as  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  reduced  fares  in 
effect  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
Grand  Army  Encampment. 

Further  announcement  of  programme 
and  other  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  circulars,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  who  desire  to  be  informed 
in  regard  to  the  meeting.  All  persons 
interested  in  fruits  and  fruit  culture 
are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  the  only 
requisite  being  the  remittance  of  the 
biennial  membership  fee,  which  is  $2 
to  the  treasurer.  Officers  of  the  so- 
ciety are:  Pres.,  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  Sec,  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  55  Q  St. 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Treas.,  L.  R. 
Taft,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

A  Good  Year  in  a  Good  Place. 


To  the  Editor: — I  hear  many  com- 
plaints of  bad  times,  want  of  water, 
etc.,  but  we  in  this  section  are  all  right 
and  going  strong  this  year.  Our  rain- 
fall is  quite  up  to  24  inches  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  more,  and  plenty  at  that.  Our 
fruit  crop  is  looking  well  and  would 
have  been  better  only  for  the  frost  Sun- 
day night  and  morning,  which  killed  all 
the  apricots  on  my  place,  also  Kelsey 
plums  and  some  almonds  ;  but  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  seem  all  right.  If  we 
have  no  more  frosts,  this  section  will 
have  large  crops  of  everything  from 
hay  to  prunes. 

Last  year  I  was  completely  frosted 
out  and  did  not  have  $5  worth  of  peaches 
in  about  twenty  acres  in  bearing,  and 
the  drouth  did  not  make  things  any  the 
pleasanter.  This  year  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  dependent  on  rain  or  fine 
weather,  so  I  put  in  an  irrigation  plant 
at  a  cost  of  $500,  with  a  gasoline  en- 
gine to  pump  5000  gallons  an  hour, 
with  which  I  can  grow  many  things  for 
a  good  market.  Our  market  is  one  of 
the  best,  I  should  think,  for  a  long  way 
on  either  side  of  Redding. 

I  find  it  cheaper  to  use  chemical 
manures  than  to  haul  manure  from 
town,  four  miles,  and  there  is  not  much 
doubt  about  the  result.  Mdskerry. 

Redding,  Shasta  county. 

The  Frozen  Georgia. 


The  latest  Weather  Bureau  bulletin 
from  Georgia  says  :  Reports  from  sev- 
eral hundred  correspondents  show  that 
the  peach  crop  was  totally  killed  in 
many  sections,  and  more  or  less  dam- 
aged in  all  sections  of  that  State. 
Many  orchards  of  young  trees  were 
killed  outright  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
planted. The  damage  to  the  fruit  in- 
terests of  the  State  means  the  loss  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  fruit 
growers.  It  is  thought  apples  are 
badly  injured.  Peaches  on  high  ground 
suffered  least.  Orchards  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  State  were  not  so  far 
advanced  and,  consequently,  suffered 
less  than  in  the  central  and  southern 
counties. 

No  building  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  books  which  have  been  written  to 
describe  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
My  theory  is  that  people  make  their 
own  world.  What  is  within  themselves 
by  nature  and  cultivation  and  what  is 
without  themselves  in  associations 
which  they  can  control  is  their  world. — 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  a"nd  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tbaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.dino,  Kinnan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Absolute  Proof 


Your  rume  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will 
bring  you  absolute  proof  that  Dr.  William*'  Pink  Pill* 
for   Pale  People  will  cure  you  if  you  are  afflicted 
with  any  disease  of  the  blood  or  nerves.  Mention 
the  disorder  with  which  you  are  suffering  and  we 
will  send  evidence  that  will  convince  and  satisfy 
you  that  Or  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  will 
cure  you 

These  pills  contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore   shattered,  nerves.  Theyare  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia. 
St.  Vitus*  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
partial  paralysis  and  all  forms  of  weakness  either 
in  men  or  women. 

To  a  La-syreno*  Journal  reporter  Mr.  Q.  H.  Snyder,  a  well  known 
oltlzen  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  related  a  wonderful  story.  He  paid : 

"I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age.  About  three  years  ago  I  experi- 
enced a  ooldnees  or  numbness  in  the  feet,  then  creeping  up  my  Tegs, 
until  It  reached  my  body.  I  grew  thin, appetite  poor  and  did  riot  relish 
my  food.  I  became  unable  to  move  about.  Consulted  several  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  one  telling  me  I  had  locomotor  ataxia,  another, 
OMeplng  paralysis.  1  took  their  medicines  but  continued  to  grow 
worse.  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  Before  I  bud  finished  my  first  box  I  found  that  they  were 
benefiting  me.  I  need  twelve  boxes  and  was  perfeotly  cured.  Although 
over  nix  months  since  1  used  my  Inst  pill  there  has  been  no  return  of 
the  disease.  My  appetite  is  good  und  general  health  better  than  for 
many  years." 

Look  for  the  full  name  on  the  package.    At  druggists  or  direct  from  the 
Dr.  Williams  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  50c  per  box.  6  boxes  $2.50. 


A 


BU/LD/HC  PAP£P 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  tho 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— tne  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  alrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  tor  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PrtRAFFINE 

PAINT  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

IKS  Battery  St. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MAHCINE  WORKS, 


<5-2"5    SIXTH  ST. 


SrtlN  FRANCISCO. 


WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AlfD  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

on's  Patent  Balane.-  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete   Pumping   Plants  with   Power,  and 

Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  *.rect  Same.   


FERTILIZERS 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDIIIMPH  CTFPI     PANOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiump-n  mccl  Kfliiuc  we  wll,  f^r  a  sbort  tlme  dellvor  at  your  f 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t&.OO.   The  regular  retail  U 
price  is  S50.00.   It  has  six  8-inch  lids.   Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.   Oven  Sj 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  \*  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.    Burns  wood  or  coal.    Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.    WM.  6.   WILL4RD,  Mannfni'turer,  H19  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Ho.    Will  ship  C.  O.  I  >  with  privilege  of  examination. 


■ins, 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  7,  1899. 

620,821.— Hose  Coupling— Abbey  &  Philips,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

620,731  —Separator  and  Cleaner— D.  Best,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 

629,732.— Harvester  Fingerbar— D.  Best,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 

620,637  — Wrapping  Machine— H.  Bonis,  S.  F. 

620,735.—  Traction  Engine  — G.  Cashmore,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

620,696.— Continuous  Rail  — E.  V.  Chamberlin, 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
620,739.— Cable  Splice— P.  T.  Cristensen,  S.  F. 
620,699.— Voting  Machine— H.  A.  Clifford,  S.  F. 
620,761. — Door  Check— H.  H.  Fassett,  S.  F. 
620,767.— Voting  Machine— J.  A.  Gray,  Adin,  Cal. 
620,707.— Locomotive  Ashpan— T.  W.  Heintzel- 

man,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
620,709.— Grate— E  C.  Horst,  S.  F. 
620  653.— Can-heading  Machine— R.  D.  Hume,  Gold 

Beach,  Or. 

620  873.— Glove  Stretcher— L.  Isaacs,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

620,657.— Wrench— J.  G.  Kernek,  Stockton,  Cal. 
620,849.— Hoe— C.  E.  Long,  Pomeroy,  Wash. 
620,795.— Fruit  Drier— W.  Mitchajn,  Oakville,  Or. 
620,798.— Faucet  Bushing,  etc.  —  K.  Piotrowski, 
S.  F. 

620,801.— Gravity  Hoist  — A.  C.  Pratt,  Carson, 
Nev. 

620,814.— Shaft  Coupling-C.  Warren,  Wolf,  Cal. 
620,626.— Measuring  Tool— C.  R.  Weymouth,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Interchangeable  Coal  and  Gas  Grates. — 
E.  C.  Horst,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  620,709. 
Dated  March  7,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  interchangeable  apparatus  which  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  connection  with  fireplaces 
and  grates,  and  the  object  is  to  enable  the 
user  to  employ  a  device  for  burning  gas  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  but  little  fire  and  in  mod- 
erate weather,  or  to  move  this  device  entirely 
out  of  the  way  and  expose  the  ordinary  grate 
for  wood  or  coal  which  may  be  used  for  a  larger 
fire.  The  grate  comprises  the  usual  basket 
for  coal  or  other  similar  fuel  and  in  connection 
with  this  is  the  device  for  burning  gas,  such 
as  a  gas  log  or  the  deflector,  with  means  for 
placing  it  in  position  for  use,  or  removing  it, 
and  a  counterbalance,  together  with  extens- 
ible, telescopic  or  connecting  pipes  by  which 
the  gas  is  brought  to  the  distributer  when  in 
use.  When  not  in  use  the  distributer  is 
moved  upwardly  into  a  chamber  or  receptacle 
where  it  is  entirely  concealed  and  out  of  the 
way  and  the  grate  for  burning  the  ordinary 
fuel  is  exposed.  By  also  making'the  support 
for  the  pulleys  of  the  counterweights  mov- 
able, it  is  easy  to  withdraw  the  whole  ap- 
paratus downward  from  its  concealing  cham- 
ber for  any  inspection  or  repairs  necessary. 

Voting  Machine.— Joseph  A.  Gray,  Adin, 
Cal.  No.  620,767.  Dated  March  7, 1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  machine  which  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  enable  the  voter  to  indicate 
the  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  de- 
sires to  vote  upon  a  ticket  having  the  names 
of  the  candidates  imprinted  thereon,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  register  his  vote  or  votes  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  marks  the  ticket 
and  at  the  same  time  registers  the  vote.  The 
operation  of  the  mechanism  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  push  bar  having  a  head  projecting 
through  the  front,  a  tablet  for  the  reception 
of  the  name  of  the  candidate,  a  punch  carried 
by  the  push  bar  and  a  pawl  and  ratchet  regis- 
tering mechanism  actuated  by  the  movement 
of  the  push  bar  and  advanced  one  number  by 
each  advance  of  the  bar.  In  the  operation  of 
voting  the  voter  first  stamps  or  marks  his  vote 
by  means  of  these  push- bar  devices,  of  which 
there  is  one  for  each  candidate,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  marking  also  registers  a  vote  for  that 
particular  candidate.  When  the  ticket  has 
thus  been  fully  prepared,  it  is  folded  and  de- 
posited in  the  ballot-box  in  the  usual  manner; 
and  as  each  ticket  has  been  punched,  it  has 
necessarily  added  one  vote  upon  the  register 
to  those  recorded  for  the  particular  candidates. 
The  apparatus  thus  forms  a  mechanical  check 
for  the  tickets,  while  the  ticket  is  a  check 
upon  the  register. 

Harvester,  Grain  Separator  and  Cleaner 
Attachment.  —  Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro, 
Cal.  No.  620,731.  Dated  March  7,  1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  grain 
separating  and  cleaning  machines  especially 
designed  to  be  applied  to  separators  and 
cleaners  which  form  a  part  of  combined  har- 
vesters such  as  were  adapted  to  travel  over 
the  field,  cut  and  thrash  the  straw,  separate 
the  grain  and  afterwards  clean  separated  grain 
and  place  it  in  sacks.  It  consists  essentially 
of  an  endless  traveling  open  slat  belt,  drums 
over  which  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  passes 
in  a  plurality  of  inclined  sections,  the  inter- 
mediate portions  forming  approximately  ver- 
tical connections  between  the  upper  end  of 
each  inclined  portion  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  following  one.  Pickers  are  stationed 
above  the  inclined  sections  of  the  belt  and 
rotatable  in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  loosen 
up  and  separate  the  straw  and  forcibly  de- 
liver it  upon  the  inclined  sections.  A  blast 
apparatus  is  fitted  to  discharge  through  the 
belt  and  an  inclined  floor  beneath  each  sec- 
tion prevents  the  straw  from  passing  through 
and  becoming  entangled  with  the  belt.  An 
inclined  return  board  extends  beneath  the  en- 


tire lower  portion.  A  longitudinally  oscillat- 
ing shoe  is  adapted  to  receive  the  grain, 
including  separate  screens  at  each  end  and  an 
intermediate  close  floor  with  oppositely  in- 
clined return  boards  beneath  the  ends  of  the 
shoe,  with  separate  conveyors  to  receive  the 
grain  from  the  boards  and  a  blast  apparatus 
for  each  person. 

Faucet  Bushing  and  Stopper.— R.  Piot- 
rowski, San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  620,798. 
Dated  March  7,  1899.  This  invention  com- 
prises a  permanent  bushing  fixed  in  the  draw- 
off  opening  of  a  cask  or  other  receptacle  for 
beer  or  other  effervescent  liquid,  a  cage  pro- 
jecting into  the  cask  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
bushing  and  a  closing  stopper  movable  within 
the  cage  adapted  to  close  the  inner  end  of  the 
bushing  by  the  pressure  from  the  inside. 
When  it  is  to  be  opened,  it  is  forced  inwardly 
by  suitable  operating  means,  the  stopper  be- 
ing pushed  into  the  cage  which  allows  a  free 
passage  for  the  liquid.  The  shape  of  the  in- 
terior wall  of  the  bushing  is  such  that  when 
the  stopper  is  drawn  forward  it  forms  a  per- 
fectly tight  joint  therewith;  when  pushed 
back  it  fits  snugly  within  the  cage  and  is  thus 
held  in  place  and  prevented  from  again  mov- 
ing forward  to  stop  the  opening.  A  loop  or 
ring  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  stopper  may  be 
engaged  by  a  hook  or  suitable  implement  to 
either  force  the  stopper  back  or  draw  it  for- 
ward to  close  the  bushing.  The  stopper  can 
be  pulled  forward  into  the  bushing  when  the 
interior  of  the  cask  is  to  be  pitched,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  the  pitch  flowing  over  the  inner 
end  of  the  stopper  is  prevented  from  entering 
and  clogging  the  bushing.  When  the  stopper 
is  forced  backward  into  the  cage  it  breaks  the 
pitch  which  is  brittle  and  thus  leaves  a  clear 
passage  for  the  liquid  when  the  faucet  has 
been  introduced. 

Harvester  Guard  Finger  Bar.—  Daniel 
Best,  San  Leandro,  Cal.  No.  620,732.  Dated 
March  7,  1899.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  for  the  making  of  the  guards  and 
fingers  through  which  the  reciprocating 
sickle  moves  in  cutting  the  grain,  in  inde- 
pendent sets  or  sections,  and  in  so  construct- 
ing the  guard  as  to  prevent  a  loss  of  grain 
over  the  front  when  the  machine  is  depressed 
at  an  angle  to  cut  low  grain.  It  comprises  a 
plate  secured  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  bar 
or  support  at  the  front  of  the  machine  having 
integral  fingers  projecting  horizontally  in  the 
plane  of  and  from  the  front  edge  of  said  plate, 
said  fingers  provided  with  grooves  or  chan- 
nels for  the  cutter  sections  and  cutter  bar 
having  an  upwardly  projecting  rib  along  the 
lront  edge  with  a  lip  projecting  forward  of 
the  rib  to  overhang  the  cutter  bar. 


SPRAYING   FKU1T  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Industrial  Notes. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  10  write  Wm  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauiing  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  one 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  fit  any  axle. 
You  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low.  handy  wagon  in  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  cata- 
logue, which  fully  explains  about  these  and  their 
Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  D  rectors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1899. 

t.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

imPROUED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


— Work  has  begun  on  the  new  sewer  system 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  be  finished  in  four 
years. 

— The  San  Francisco  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil favors  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  International 
Exposition. 

— A  new  drydock  is  to  be  built  at  Mare  Is- 
land, Cal.,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels. 

— A  telegraph  line  is  to  be  built  this  season 
by  the  Dominion  Government  between  Lake 
Bennett  and  Dawson,  N.  W.  T. 

— Large  docks,  great  machine  shops  and 
suitable  naval  station  are  to  be  established 
by  the  United  States  at  Manila. 

—The  San  Francisco  telephone  exchange 
heads  the  list  in  ratio  to  population  of  any 
city  in  the  world,  with  13,799  subscribers. 

— Santa  Fe  trains  will  be  running  across 
the  Tehachapi  and  into  Stockton,  Cal.,  by 
July  1st,  '99,  by  a  trackage  arrangement  with 
the  S.  P.  Co. 

— During  '96-'97  Mexico  exported  more  to- 
bacco to  Cuba  ihan  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  reached  the  United  States  as 
"  Havana"  cigars. 

— Despite  Speaker  Reed's  sidetracking  of 
the  measure  in  the  last  Congress,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  be  built, 
and  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a 
preliminary  appropriation  will  be  made  there- 
for. 

— McMutrie  &  Stone  of  San  Francisco  have 
a  contract  to  complete  the  California  coast 
railroad  to  Santa  Barbara  by  May  1, 1900.  The 
northern  terminal  on  the  gap  is  Honda.  About 
fifty  miles  will  close  the  gap  thence  to  El- 
wocd. 

—Various  American  capitalists  have  re- 
cently invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
numerous  Mexican  industries.  One  of  the 
most  recent  is  known  as  "  The  Mexican  Plan- 
tation Association,"  J.  A.  Markley,  secretary. 
This  company  has  purchased  a  large  hacienda 
(ranch),  comprising  6000  acres,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Chiapas,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Palenque.  It  will  be  util- 
ized for  the  cultivation  of  numerous  plants, 
chiefly  caucho,  coffee,  cacao  and  vanilla. 

—Consul  Kindrick,  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mex- 
ico, writes:  "There  is  no  article  of  common 
use  so  much  required  in  the  northern  section 
of  Mexico  as  the  ordinary  hand  pump.  The 
soil  is  arid  and  dry  and  free  from  surface 
springs  and  small  streams.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient annual  rainfall  to  keep  cisterns  filled 
with  drinking  water,  and  almost  the  only 
source  of  fresh-water  supply  consists  of  wells 
sunk  in  the  earth.  The  water  is  secured  by 
hand  pumps  and  windmills.  They  are  neces- 
sary at  every  Mexican  home,  at  all  the  min- 
ing camps,  and  on  the  cattle  ranges.  At  the 
camps  and  on  the  ranges,  windmills  are  used, 
and  they  are  invariably  of  United  States 
manufacture.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  windmills  and  hand  pumps  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  pattern.  A  windmill  or 
pump  is  as  essential  to  a  home  in  northern 
Mexico  as  a  cooking  stove.  In  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  pumps  are  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  economy  of  domestic  establish- 
lishments,  the  Mexican  Government  admits 
them  free  of  duty. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving-  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Runt,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  aDd  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Log  Gatog,  Cal. 

WHY  BUY 

An  Old  Style  Hay  Car- 
rier when  you  can  get 
the  LATEST  IM- 
PROVED LOUDEN, 
worth  more  than  twice 
as  much.  The  Strong- 
est: Lasts  Longest. 
Takes  Least  Room  and 
Works  Best.  GOI  I) 
Ml-  DAL  at  Omaha 
Write  for  "Pointers" 
showing  Superior  Mer- 
its ;  also  circulars  of  the  Begt  Barn  Door  Hanger 
on  Earth,  "How  to  Build  Hay  Barng,"  etc. 
Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


How  To  Find  Out. 

Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours :  a 
sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  kidneys.  If  it  stains  your 
linen  it  is  evidence  of  kidney  trouble;  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  it  or  pain  in  the  back 
is  also  convincing  proof  that  the  kidneys  and 
bladder  are  out  of  order. 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so  often 
expressed  that  Dr.  Kil^ner's  Swamp-Root,  the 
great  kidney  remedy,  fulfills  every  wish  in 
curing  rheumatism,  pain  in  the  back,  kidneys, 
liver,  bladder  and  every  part  of  the  urinary 
passage.  It  corrects  inability  to  hold  water 
and  scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects 
following  use  of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and 
overcomes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  go  often  during  the  day  and  to 
get  up  many  times  during  the  night.  The 
mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp- 
Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest 
for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distress- 
ing cases.  If  you  need  a  medicine  you  should 
have  the  best.  Sold  by  druggists  in  fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar  sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  won- 
derful discovery  and  a  book  that  tells  more 
about  it,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail ; 
address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
When  writing,  mention  that  you  read  this 
generous  offer  in  the  San  Francisco  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


The  "Medder  Lot' 


will  soon  lie  needed  to  "turn  into."    How  are  the 
fences?   We  make  a  business  of  keeping   "the  old 
mare' '  and  other  stock  where  they  belong. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  aa 
is  attested  by  the  lti.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  i  1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  audreBS  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  money  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  DAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

eued  Steel  Landsitle  1  louble  Board 


14  CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

RhIMh  100  RODS  of  ■trongest  fcuce  a  day,  27  to 
60  Inches  high.  7  to  12  oables.  [Eoaj  to  Build 
and  Cheap  ]  Thousands  In  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

Branch*.:  J  Wauk*Kan.  DL.     CleToland,  Ohio. 


I  Toronto, Can.  Melho 


l  Australia. 


jut  tt/iiuip  ipbli^ltY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Kalsin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwky  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


March  25,  1889. 


A  Good  Cream  Separator 

THE  BEST  OF  FARM  INVESTMENTS. 

MeKwcnsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  2C,  1898. 
" The 'Alplin-Baby' separator  which  I  purchaaed  about  two  months  ago 
is  jnviiiff  perfect  satisfaction.  When  the  ngent  told  me  that  we  were  losing 
a  pound  of  butter  to  the  cow  each  week  by  our  crock  system,  I  did  not 
believe  It.  1  am  now  inclined  to  say.  like  the  Queen  of  Bhebfi  when  she 
viewed  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that  the  half  has  never  liecn  told,  for  he  never 
told  me  of  one-half  the  actual  benefit  which  the  use  of  t  he  separator  would 
bring.  Th:s  I  discovered  after  one  week's  trial,  l'eople  would  hardly  believe 
me  if  I  were  to  give  the  entire  truth  of  what  the  separator  has  done  for  me. 
I  had  been  selling  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of  butter  i>or  week  belnre  using  the  ma- 
chine. There  has  not  lieen  one  week  since  that  I  have  not.  sold  as  much  as 
:.'.">  lbs.  My  records  are  very  carefully  kept  and  1  have  the  figures  to  show 
for  it.  This  certainly  goes  toshon-  very  decidedly  that  a  cream  separator  is 
the  best  paying  machine  on  the  farm.  It  is  like  money  drawing  interest ; 
it  works  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  and  every  other  day.  It  pavs  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  money  invested  than  anything  else  in  which  a  farmer  can  invest. 
It  gives  a  clean  prolit  every  day  in  the  year,  while  any  other  piece  of  ma- 
chinery is  only  used  for  a  couple  of  days  throughout  the  whole  year.  It 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  There  is  no  carrying  or  repeated  Handling, 
storing  away  or  replacing  of  crocks  and  pans,  no  long  and  tedious  washing 
of  utensils,  no  tires  to  keep  up  for  warming  skim-milk  for  calves,  unci  no 
sick  calves  on  account  of  having  fed  them  sour  skim-milk.  One  more  point 
is  this,  it  will  soon  tell  you  which  cow  is  a  Ixiurder  and  which  is  paying  for 
hei  keep,"  Very  respectfully,  T.  F.  Menoes. 


Send  for  new  1899  "Dairy"  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGENTS: 
Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg. 
RUTLAND,  VT. 


CO 


GENERAL  OFFICES  : 
T4    CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
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EVAKTS  dtb  0<3- 
Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET. 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e.'er  prepared  to  do 

F".r-Bt  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Pover  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


&  CO., 


f-OR    TOWN    UUATtK  VAVORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PRE/IONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnas  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Black:    T ,  e  g  . 


Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  in  U.  S.  A.  on  650,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacitto  Coast  will  Hnd  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Brst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  tbe  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  wblch  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  Bent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Merktt 
It.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Capital  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — The  above-named 
Grange  is  located  southeast  of  Sacra- 
mento City  and  has  only  been  instituted 
about  two  years. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  h'as  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  writer's  house  this 
winter  while  in  the  city  looking  after 
the  Farmers'  Free  Market  bill  in  the 
Legislature. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  all  his  efforts 
and  anxiety  for  the  measure,  it  failed 
to  pass  as  they  wanted  it  to,  and  it  can 
not  be  located  where  the  farmers  de- 
sired it  or  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
If  a  few  more  farmers  had  worked  as 
hard  and  explained  the  bill  to  the  mem- 
bers as  Brother  Overhiser  did,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  market  would 
have  been  in  a  central  place  and  where 
it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
trode. 

A  Sitter  in  the  Chair. — On  Friday 
evening  the  writer,  his  wife  and  Bro. 
Overhiser  started  on  street  cars  for 
Oak  Park,  to  visit  Capital  Grange. 
We  arrived  on  time  and  found  a  good 
number  in  attendance.  The  Master  was 
absent,  but  that  made  no  difference  ; 
the  Sister  Overseer  assumed  the  gavel 
and  wielded  it  like  a  veteran.  This  is 
the  third  Grange  that  I  ever  attended 
where  a  Sister  presided,  and  the  first 
one  in  the  evening.  This  Sister  is 
pretty  well  up  in  parliamentary  usage, 
and,  to  add  to  an  agreeable  feature, 
she  spoke  out  in  a  clear  tone  of  voice. 
Without  flattery,  I  want  to  say  that 
>-he  presided  better  than  half  the  Mas- 
ters in  the  State.  Most  all  the  officers 
and  members  spoke  out  in  a  clear,  loud 
tone  of  voice,  which  is  a  great  plasure 
to  tbe  listeners. 

Installation. — Pomona  had  not  been 
installed,  so  Brother  Overhiser  was 
called  upon  to  do  the  work.  The 
Worthy  Brother  had  not  got  his  collar 
warm  yet,  and  an  unusual  streak  of 
modesty  came  over  him  and  he  tried  to 
shift  the  invitation  onto  me.  I,  of 
course,  in  my  native  gallantry,  declined, 
seeing  the  choice  of  the  Master  for  the 
younger  and  better-looking  man.  The 
Brother  performed  the  office  of  Install- 
ing Master  in  his  usual  impressive 
manner.  After  the  service  the  Brother 
felt  a  little  awkward  in  being  seated  so 
close  to  a  lady  Master,  and  he  called  on 
the  writer  to  know  what  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do — keep  his  seat  or 
retire  to  the  members.  Knowing  the 
Brother's  shortcomings,  likes  and  dis- 
likes as  I  do,  I  knew  one  word  of  en- 
couragement would  be  sufficient.  I  said 
if  I  was  seated  beside  a  good-looking 
presiding  officer  as  he  was,  I  would  keep 
my  seat,  if  she  did  not  object.  Suffice 
it  to  say  it  did  not  need  any  further  en- 
couragement for  the  Brother  to  hold 
down  that  seat. 

The  Meeting. — The  Grange  is  com- 
posed of  quite  a  sprinkling  of  young 
members,  and  several  applications  for 
membership  were  read  and  referred  to 
committees. 

The  order  of  business  was  gone 
through  with  in  a  businesslike  manner, 
and,  under  the  head  of  good  of  the  Or- 
der, the  two  Past  Masters  were  called 
on  for  remarks  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. I  can  already  see  promise  for 
future  good  talkers  in  this  Grange. 

Take  the  "  Rural."— It  Brother  Over- 
hiser cannot  make  a  point  for  himself, 
he  will  try  and  make  one  for  some  one 
else.  He  stated  that  every  Grange, 
and,  in  fact,  every  farmer,  should  take 
a  good  agricultural  paper,  and  he  got 
the  Grange  to  agree  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  Rural  Press  and  have  some  one 
read  articles  from  it  at  every  meeting. 

The  Grange  passed  resolutions  to 
celebrate  their  anniversary  the  first 
part  of  April,  when  members  of  other 
Granges  will  be  invited,  and  appropri- 
ate exercises  will  take  place  for  the 
more  mature  in  years  and  an  attempt 
to  educate  the  feet  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  our  trip 
and  entertainment,  and  shall  improve 
the  opportunity  soon  to  visit  a  Grange 
in  the  evening. 

We  say  success  to  Capital  Grange, 


and  may  she  increase  in  numbers  and 
prosperity,  is  the  wish  of  the  visitors 
and  writer.  Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 


The  Free  Market  Fails  Utterly. 

Sacramento,  March  19. — As  antici- 
pated, the  Free  Market  bill  (Senate  bill 
4H)  died  in  the  Committee  on  Free  Con- 
ference. Cutter,  who  had  it  in  charge, 
made  no  further  effort  in  its  behalf  af- 
ter the  setback  it  sustained  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  night.  As  the  matter  stands 
now,  there  will  be  no  market  at  all, 
neither  at  Davis  and  East  streets  nor 
at  the  foot  of  Front  street. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  semi-monthly  meeting  at  its  hall  on 
March  17tb.,  The  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  the 
Hanna-Payne  bill,  McCraig's  letter  to 
Senator  Perkins  and  Senator  Perkins' 
reply  to  McCraig,  reported  having 
those  documents  and  asked  for  further 
time,  which  was  granted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  get  a 
library  bookcase  reported  having  got 
one  and  the  same  was  in  place,  with 
numerous  works  on  agriculture.  The 
members  expressed  themselves  satis- 
fied with  the  bookcase  and  the  start 
for  a  library. 

A  preamble  and  resolution  acknowl- 
edging the  services  of  Alexander  Craw 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia and  recommending  his  appoint- 
ment to  Governor  Gage  to  the  office  of 
Quarantine  Officer,  which  he  has  so 
long  and  ably  filled,  was  passed. 

Sister  Berry  read  a  paper  on  "  What 
Constitutes  Model  Housekeeping  on  the 
Farm."  In  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
every  sister  present,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  them,  gave  their 
views  in  an  easy,  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting manner.  It  is  remarkable  how 
well  the  sisters  are  learning  to  express 
themselves. 

Bro.  Berry  read  a  paper  comment- 
ing on  the  changes  in  farming  and 
farming  implements  since  many  of  us 
were  boys  and  how  to  make  farm  life 
attractive  to  farmers'  boys  and  girls. 

This  paper  also  brought  out  a  good 
deal  of  conversational  consideration 
and  discussion,  which  elicited  the  views 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the 
opportunities  of  life  are  better  in  city 
life  than  on  the  farm,  for  while  de- 
pression in  business  will  occur  and  em- 
ployment cease,  on  the  farm  there  can 
always  be  enough.  It  is  not  the  neces- 
saries of  life  but  rather  the  vanities, 
that  attract  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

The  Worthy  Master  spoke  of  the 
brown  apricot  scale  being  in  this 
county  and  that  an  insect  destructive 
of  the  same  should  be  introduced  and 
distributed  through  the  orchards.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
interview  the  Supervisors  and  solicit 
them  to  procure  and  distribute  such 
insects. 

Bro.  Weaver  complained  that  the 
farmer  who  had  deeded  to  the  county 
land  for  road  purposes  and  to  the  dis- 
trict for  ditches,  is  still  taxed  on  the 
same.  This  is  considered  a  gross 
wrong  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  protest  against  the  same  to  tbe 
Assessor  and  the  Supervisors. 

In  considering  the  damage  done  by 
the  late  frosts  to  fruit,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  members  that  apricots  and  almonds 
will  be  a  short  crop  but  not  a  failure, 
peaches  below  8  or  10  feet  from  the 
ground  are  hurt:  higher  than  that  are 
a  good  crop.  Muir  peaches  are  less 
affected  than  Crawfords.  Of  prunes 
and  pears,  plenty  are  on  the  trees. 
Bro.  Berry  gave  it  as  his  observation 
and  opinion  that  if  no  other  disaster 
happens  to  fruit  Tulare  county  will 
have  the  largest  output  it  has  ever 
had  any  year. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  tbe 
grain  crop,  it  was  reported  the  late 
rain  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  it,  a 
little  of  the  early  sown  grain  may  fail 
but  with  reasonable  rains  from  now  on 
there  will  be  crops. 

The  subject  of  gophers  girdling  trees 
in  the  orchard  was  spoken  of.  As  a 
preventive  it  was  said  removing  the 
soil  from  the  tree  during  its  dormant 
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stage,  prevented  that  and  also  kept 
the  tree  from  budding  out  so  early, 
thus  avoiding  the  effects  of  early 
frosts.  Bro.  Forrer  said  this  treat- 
ment will  keep  back  budding,  but 
would  not  be  advisable  every  year. 

J.  T. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

According  to  the  Mercury  there  was 
not  as  large  an  attendance  as  usual  at 
the  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
March  17,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
members  were  still  taking  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  the  creeks  from  the  re- 
cent rains  to  irrigate  their  orchards. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Ehrhorn 
stated  that  from  observation  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  fruit  had  been  in- 
jured by  frost,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  peaches  and  apricots  in  a  re- 
stricted area.  The  damage  in  any  event 
had  been  very  slight. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
J.  J.  .Robinson,  opposing  the  Hanna- 
Payne  bill  in  regard  to  shipbuilding 
that  had  already  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Grange.  A  committee  of 
four,  consisting  of  Captain  Dunne,  A. 
It.  Woodhams,  J.  P.  Coates  and  C. 
Jones,  was  on  motion  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  report  at  the 
next  regular  meeting. 

Miss  Pettitt  read  the  poen,  "  The 
"White  Man's  Burden,"  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

Judge  Hurlbert  led  a  discussion  upon 
the  county  government  bill.  It  was 
opposed  by  a  number  of  speakers. 

Mr.  Ehrhorn  urged  the  necessity  of 
spraying  trees  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  fruit  from  the  codlin  moth 
and  other  pests. 

A  large  sack  of  seeds  that  were  sent 
to  the  Grange  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  was  turned 
over  to  the  Farmers'  Club  for  distri- 
bution. 


The  Frost  in  Florida. 


The  report  of  the  Florida  section  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  for  March  13  gives 
the  following  up  to  that  date  facts 
about  the  freezes:  Citrus  trees,  through 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
orange  belt,  are  putting  on  new 
growth;  considerable  bloom  is  evident. 
Some  advices  state  that  the  damage 
to  trees  was  not  so  severe  as  first  ap- 
prehended, and  that  but  few  old  trees 
suffered  other  than  the  loss  of  foliage. 
Over  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the 
orange  belt  a  large  portion  of  trees 
were  killed  to  the  line  of  protection  af- 
forded by  being  banked.  These  condi- 
tions were  modified  where  fires  were 
used.  Outlook  for  pears  and  late 
peaches  good. 

LOUDEN    DOOR  HANGER. 

An  invention  of 
real  merit  here 
claims  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers, 
especially  all  vvho 
have  barns  and 
sheds.  It  is  to  be 
remembared  that 
the  quiet,  orderly 
animal — human  as 
well  as  the  brute — 
is  at  times  liable  to 
throw  the  old  style 
door  hanger  off  the 
track.  It  will  pay  anyone  in  the  least  inter- 
ested to  ask  his  hardware  dealer  to  supply 
this  kind,  and  take  no  other — if  it  is  neces- 
sary, write  to  the  manufacturers  for  it.  This 
hanger  is  hung  by  a  pivot  so  that  it  cannot 
jump  the  track  in  any  case.  It  is  up  to  date, 
as  are  all  the  inventions  of  hay  tools,  etc., 
made  by  the  Louden  Mfg.  Co.,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  who  will  furnish  particulars  to  those 
writing  them. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY 

TEN  or  TWENTY  acres  good  land  within  60 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  with  more  or  less 
frnlt  and  a  running  stream  on  It.  Persons  de- 
siring to  sell  will  please  give  bottom  prices,  terms 
and  full  particulars,  otherwise  no  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  offers.   No  commission. 

Address  J.  NELSON,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CD.,  San  Fr  Jncis<-o,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  »nd  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline, Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  S1ZHS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Xlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

HSMIrhiean  St..  CHICAGO.  Ml 


Our  famous 
Blue  Label  Itrand." 

Prices  and  samples 
ready  April  20th.  Write 
now  and  we  will  send 
when  ready:  Prices  will 
be  l^wer  than  you  think. 
We  deliver  f  romChicago 
Omaha  or  SC.  Paul,  as 

desired.  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Binder 
Twine 


LAINL 'S  SI  tit. L  Jm.K. 


All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Comf 

levers.     Quickly   adjusted  any 
height    Best  and  easiest 
atedjacK  on  market.  Thousands  | 
In  use.   If  your  local  dealer  don't 
keep  them,  will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid 


LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 
6  Second  St.,  poughkeepsie.  n 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  286  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Feeds4teding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  lllit. 
Blake,    JW  of  f  Itt   <fc    T  o  wi  tie, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

GRASS  SEEDS 

IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

ARE  SUPPLIED  BY 

GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LIGHT  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  HEAVY  SOILS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 

The  "HENDERSOM"  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

Also  many  NEW  FORAGE  PLANTS  of  value. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for 

1899,  32  paf?es.  devoted  entirely  to  Seeds  tort  ho  Farm, 
mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement.   Correspondence  intiied. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


PACIFIC  INURSERY.  niLBRAE- 

Office:  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

4000  Apple  Trees,  1  year  old- 
Varieties  :  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
W.  W.  Permain,  Johnathan.  Haas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg-,  Baldwin,  Bed 
Astrachan.  and  others. 

1000  Cherries,  3  and  3  years  old- 
Black  Tartarian.  Royal  Ann.  Lewelling,  Knights 
EarJy  Black.  Governor  Wood. 

1000  Apricots,  2  and  3  years  old- 
Royal.  Early  Montgammat.  Hemskirke. 

1000  Plums  and  Prunes,  3  years  old — 

Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Green  Gage,  Clyman, 
German  Prune.  French  Prune.  Hungarian  Prune, 
three  varieties  of  Japan  Plum. 
OOO  Pears,  8  and  3  years  old- 
Winter  Nellis,  Onondago  (Swain's  Orange), 
Beurre  Superfine,  Buerre  Clairgeau,  and  other 
sorts. 

The  above  stock  of  fruit  trees  I  want  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.  P.  LUDEMANN. 


LINCOLN  *  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

*  PLUM  TREES. 

WicUson,  Red  June,Willard,  Burbank,  GrandDuke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 

Seed  Merchant. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds ;  Onion  Sets. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS  SEED. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1899  Free  to  All. 

 STORES  AT  

81S-817  Sangotne  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

201-2O3  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

212  Occidental  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  NEW^BOOK. 

alifornia .'. 
/.Vegetables 

•♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
i  Francisco. 
1  A  Practical  Gnide  to  Success  in  California. 
1  Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

!  PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  thic  offli 


Lump  Jaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros..  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yua  .  Chicago. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

f      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  \ 

♦  FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA,  ♦ 

i  Oiler  a  Complete  Line  of  * 


♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  f 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

t  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  ♦ 

+  WE  OFFER  MANY  NEW   AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES.  ♦ 


♦  GEO.  C 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 
ROEDIING,       -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 

WE    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON 

  j^*  j?1 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK    OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  jt  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  1899. 

 ALL   KINDS  OF  

Orange,    Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  r  O  Hf      S/ALE  B"V 

THE  OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

ORANGE^LINGPEACH  TREES~ 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

£rE£5r^  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

 (Established  in  1863.)  

GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE,    TREE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND  PLANTS 
OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
Address  THOS.  IYI FHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   P.  O.  Box  2059. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . 

Gas    Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   /WORSE  &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES. 


The  Risdon^Air  Lift  Pump. 


PUMPING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvement).  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  buckets,  uugers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  8ugar  and  OH  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pnmp. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  ON  SALE 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  can  satisfy  the  ORCHARDISTS  with  the 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  It  has  Flexible  Gangs. 

It  has  Extension  Head.   It  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

-  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  diamond-shaped  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


Tbis  Is  a 


PLOW 

ttjt  and  a 

Good 


One,  Too. 


MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
Into  the 
ground. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Parsons  of  Haywards,  Cal.,  has  three  of  them,  and  says:  With  your 
Rotary  Plow  I  will  cultivate  my  orchard  better  than  ever  before  and  do  it  for 
$400.00  less. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Campbell  of  Vacaville  writes:  "Your  Cutaway  Rotary  Orchard  Plow 
is  a  great  success." 

ORDER  NOW;   STOCK  WILL  SOON  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Mission  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHTNING 
WEEDERS 

get  all  the  weeds. 
We  have  'em 
6-8-10  ft.  out. 


Tj*  «*  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 


13  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 
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The  Forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  California  people 
are  becoming  aroused  on  the  subject  of  forest  con- 
servation and  restoration  as  they  have  not  been  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  State.  There  have  always 
been  nature  lovers  here  and  there 
who  have  made  touching  appeals 
for  the  trees  ;  artists  who  have  cast 
their  prayers  in  the  form  of  im- 
pressive views  of  tree  grandeur  and 
forest  sublimity  and  charm,  and 
industrialists  who  have  argued  con- 
vincingly for  moisture  conservation 
and  future  timber  supply.  All 
these  friends  of  our  forests  have  no 
doubt  accomplished  much  to  lead  in 
the  state  of  interest  which  now 
rules  the  public  mind,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  content  with  the 
success  of  their  pioneer  work,  even 
if  the  present  rush  of  popularity 
should  drown  their  pleading  words 
in  the  deep  sound  of  a  public  de- 
mand. 

Little  less  than  this  it  really 
amounts  to  now.  The  Miners'  As- 
sociation in  their  demand  that  the 
streams  shall  not  fail ;  the  various 
municipalities  in  their  protest 
against  anything  which  may  endan- 
ger city  water  supplies  ;  the  trade 
organizations  which  look  forward 
for  general  activity  and  prosper- 
ity, have  all  combined  for  system- 
atic work  for  forest  protection — 
work  to  be  continued  until  its  ends 
are  reached.  In  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State  the 
same  spirit  is  being  clearly  mani- 
fested, and  the  same  influences  in- 
voked to  the  same  accomplishmen  ts. 
It  is  really  a  very  promising  day 
for  California  forestry — not  so  much 
in  what  has  been  done  as  in  what 
will  almost  surely  ensue.  . 

Our  engraving  on  this  page  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  to  which 
we  allude.  It  is  a  characteristic 
view  in  the  sugar  pine  forest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  this  especial  point 
being  on  the  McCloud  river,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  State.  The 
picture  is  reproduced  from  an  ex- 
cellent publication  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  entitled  "Califor- 
nia the  Land  of  Promise,"  which 
has  a  good  chapter  on  California 
forests  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn  of  the 
State  University.  The  picture  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  pine  and 
fir  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Shinn,  lies  along  the  axis  of 
this  supreme  mountain  range,  from  Kern  to  Shasta, 
and  about  the  inland  peaks  of  the  northern  Coast 
Range.  Its  noblest  trees  are  the  Pinus  Lambertiana, 
or  sugar  pine  ;  the  Pinus  ponderosa,  the  great  yellow 
pine  of  California  ;  Picea  nobilis,  Picea  amabilis,  and 
the  giant  white  cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens). 

Botanists  divide  the  great  Sierra  forests  into  three 
belts,  depending  upon  species  and  altitude.  On 
the  lower  or  foothill  belt  grow  the  oaks  and 
Pi7ius  Sabiniana.  The  6500  square  miles  of 
region,  extending  to  an  altitude  of  2000 
above  the  sea,  is  of  more  value  for  orchards 


vineyards  than  for  timber.  The  middle  forest  zone 
reaches  to  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  with  an  average 
width  of  fifteen  miles.  Here  are  fine  but  fewer 
oaks  ;  here  the  great  yellow  pine  appears,  often  200 
feet  in  height  and  girthing  20  or  25  feet.    Here  are 


tree  of  the  Sierra  does  not  easily  reproduce  itself,  is 
subject  to  many  enemies,  and  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

All  the  mountain  counties  of  California  have  share 
in  this  great  forest  region.    The  central  regions, 


the  black  pine,  the  red  and  yellow  firs,  the  fragrant  I  being  more  accessible  by  rail,  and  nearer  to  the 

markets  in  city?  and  mine,  have 
their  lumbering  interests  more 
widely  developed  and  have  conse- 
quently trenched  most  deeply  upon 
their  timber  resources. 

The  most  heavily-wooded  portion 
of  the  Sierra  forests,  aside  from 
the  districts  around  Mount  Shasta, 
are  mainly  in  rough,  mountainous 
country,  and  in  most  cases  are  diffi- 
cult cf  access.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
to  those  who  have  not  spent  months 
in  the  high  Sierra  or  Coast  Range 
the  immense  reproductive  powers 
of  our  coniferous  forests  when  given 
a  chance,  and  also  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  protection.  Take 
the  Placer  and  Nevada  districts  of 
the  Sierra  as  an  illustration.  The 
forest  problems  in  this  district, 
which  is  one  of  the  highways  along 
which  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra 
and  back  into  the  valleys,  are  as- 
suredly as  difficult  and  numerous 
as  those  of  any  other  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  leading  species  will 
reproduce  themselves  here,  or  if 
some  species  are  gaining  foothold, 
or  if  a  little  care  and  attention 
would  enable  the  young'  trees  to 
overcome!  all  obstacles,  it  seems 
certain  that  immense  areas  in  the 
Sierra  elsewhere  could  also  be  re- 
forested. The  enemies  of  the  forest 
here  are,  first,  the  sheep  ;  second, 
the  cattle;  third,  the  old  trees 
which  die,  and  felled  by  the  winter 
storms,  break  down  hundreds  of 
the  younger  trees  ;  lastly,  the  fires. 


this 
feet 
and 


IN   THE   SUGAR   PINE   FOREST   ON   THE    McCLOUD   RIVER,  CALIFORNIA 


Sierra  cedar,  and  some  sugar  pines.  The  third  for- 
est zone  lies  above  4000  feet,  extending  to  8000  or 
9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  the  grandest  mass 
of  varied  coniferous  forest  known  to  civilization.  The 
yellow  and  the  sugar  pines,  the  giant  firs,  spruces, 
and  sequoias  rule  here  supreme.  Above  9000  feet 
Alpine  species  of  pines  and  junipers  carry  the  fringes 
of  the  forest  to  the  snow  line.  Among  all  the  noble 
conifers  the  sugar  pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  is  easily 
the  first.  Single  specimens  have  been  measured 
that  were  300  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  circumference. 
Douglass  measured  one  fallen  trunk  whose  circum- 
ference was  58  feet.    But  this  most  valuable  timber 


The  poultry  importers  had  to 
lose  a  carload  at  the  hands  of  the 
San  Francisco  inspectors  last  week. 
It  was  a  car  containing  over  5000 
pounds  of  dead  fowl  which  had  been 
shipped  from  Omaha.  They  found 
the  birds  unfit  for  consumption  and 
at  once  ordered  them  removed  to 
the  ferti  izing  works,  where  they 
were  destroyed.  The  chickens  were 
swollen  and  discolored  and  seemed 
to  have  been  killed  at  least  several 
weeks  ago.  The  inspectors  have 
suspected  for  some  time  that  the 
Eastern  dealers  used  this  city  as  a 
sort  of  dumping-off  place  for  their  surplus  fowl,  but 
despite  their  efforts  they  failed  to  obtain  sufficient 
evidence  against  them. 


Prop.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  has 
received  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Geographi- 
cal Association,  which  meets  in  Berlin  September 
next,  and  to  deliver  an  address  before  that  body  on 
some  subject  in  line  with  his  work,  preferably  on  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  arid  lands.  In  singling  out 
Prof.  Hilgard  as  one  of  the  chief  speakers  the  con- 
gress compliments  the  professor  and  the  University. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says :  "  Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 

How  things  do  grow!  This  is  the  exclamation 
from  all  sections.  Mr.  I.  M.  Clark,  a  Rural  reader 
at  Lompoc,  writes:  "Never  in  forty  years  of  Cali- 
fornia life  have  I  seen  things  grow  as  they  have  done 
since  the  rain."  And  this  seems  the  universal  com- 
ment. There  is  now  rain  enough  nearly  everywhere 
to  ensure  crops,  with  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected henceforward.  The  average  rainfall  for  the 
last  twenty-eight  Aprils  has  been  1.96  inches  at  San 
Francisco.  There  were  10.06  inches  in  April,  1880, 
which  is  more  than  there  is  any  need  of.  We  can  do 
nicely  with  the  average,  or  a  little  more,  if  it  is 
handy;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  want  0.10,  as  we 
had  in  1875.  The  weather  affairs  seem  to  be  shap- 
ing for  another  rain  at  this  moment,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  enough  to  carry  forward  the 
growth  which  is  now  fairly  jumping  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden.  It  is  still  early  enough  to  make  good 
use  of  this  water,  and  it  seems  fully  warranted  to 
calculate  all  things  on  the  basis  of  a  good  year. 

There  are  not  many  changes  to  note  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  stiffening  of  wheat  in  Europe  has  checked 
decline  here.  Barley  is  weaker,  while  corn  and  oats 
are  steady,  as  stocks  are  held  in  strong  hands.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  declining  owing  to  anticipated  green  feed. 
Hay  is  weak  and  lower.  Lima  beans  are  weaker 
and  slightly  lower  on  account  of  favorable  crop  pros- 
pects, but  other  varieties  are  fairly  steady.  Dried 
fruit  is  firm  and  steady,  as  stocks  of  all  kinds  (ex- 
cept raisins  and  prunes)  are  low.  Peas,  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  are  lower,  but  cabbage  is  higher  owing 
to  Eastern  shipments.  Choice  oranges  are  scarce 
and  high.  Of  live  stock,  beef  is  fairly  strong,  mut- 
ton steady,  and  hogs  are  weak.  Large  young  chick- 
ens bring  good  prices.  Eggs  are  inclining  to  weak- 
ness. Grain  bags  are  looking  up  on  account  of 
prospects  of  good  crops.  For  particulars,  reference 
is  made  to  the  market  reports  on  another  page. 


Strike  the  Codlin  Moth! 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  thing  to  do 
for  the  fruit  interest  just  at  this  moment  is  to  strike 
a  telling  blow  at  the  codlin  moth.  We  do  not  mean 
that  a  blow  will  end  it.  It  has  been  dreamed  that 
if  all  the  fruit  which  this  insect  invades  were  pulled 
off  one  year  we  should  annihilate  it,  but  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  to  pursue  this  starvation 
recourse  over  any  considerable  area,  this  project  for 
annihilation  is  only  a  dream.  The  codlin  moth  is  in 
the  fruit  world  to  stay,  but  it  is,  fortunately,  possible 
to  reduce  its  ravages  to  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
present  work  and  to  advance  the  percentage  of 
marketable  fruit  in  inverse  proportion.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  growers  of  apples  and  pears  should 
enter  this  summer  upon  wider  and  better  fighting  of 
this  pest  than  they  have  ever  undertaken  hitherto. 

The  motive  for  this  work  could  hardly  be  stronger. 
If  we  are  correctly  informed,  one  leading  apple  dis- 
trict in  California  lost  100,000  boxes  of  apples  last 
year  by  this  pest.  Think,  too,  of  the  cost  of  the 
several  repackings  and  re-examinations  —  every 
apple  handled  by  several  persons  at  intervals  of 
time  to  throw  out  the  fruit  from  which  worms,  un- 
seen at  picking  time,  had  emerged.  Add  to  this  loss 
of  property  which  had  been  once  gathered  the 
greater  loss  of  fruit  damaged  and  destroyed  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  the  total  destruction  is  frightful 
to  contemplate.  These  facts  press  all  the  more 
closely  upon  attention  now  because  it  is  likely  that 
this  year  the  marketing  of  unsound  fruit  will  be 
more  difficult  than  ever,  if  not  really  impossible. 
San  Francisco  and  the  smaller  cities  of  California 
have  hitherto  given  something  for  wormy  apples  and 
pears.  This  year,  by  virtue  of  a  new  law  which 
makes  inspection  and  quarantine  more  effective,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  pending  between  commis- 
sion men  not  to  receive  wormy  fruit  for  sale,  it 
really  looks  as  though  only  the  pig  trough  would  be 
open  for  unsound  fruit.  These  facts  should  incite 
the  careless  grower  to  study  this  codlin  moth  ques- 
tion and  take  up  effective  measures  which  will  en- 
able him  to  ship  sound  and  marketable  produce. 
Only  such  a  resolution  will  save  his  trees  from  the 
woodpile. 

There  is  one  sovereign  remedy  for  the  codlin  moth 
and  that  is  the  spray  of  Paris  green.  Its  efficacy, 
when  properly  done  and  pure  material  is  used,  is 
demonstrated  beyond  question.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  where, 
without  treatment,  not  10  per  cent  would  escape  the 
worms.  There  is  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  use  of  insecticides  than  the  surety 
of  the  defense  by  Paris  green.  It  is,  however,  quite 
easy  to  miss  success  and  too  many  have  forsaken  the 
remedy  by  reason  of  certain  misses  they  have  made. 
Failures  have  followed  chiefly  from  one  or  all  of 
these  mistakes,  viz.: 

a — Improper  spraying:  Using  a  shower  instead 
of  a  fine  mist  and  allowing  the  poison  to  flow  off  the 
foliage  and  fruit  in  the  running  or  dripping  water. 
It  is  essential  that  the  poison  go  from  a  fine  nozzle 
in  a  mist  or  cloud,  and  as  soon  as  the  mist  covers  the 
fruit  and  leaves  with  a  film  of  moisture  stop  the 
spray  on  those  surfaces.  Let  the  fine  particles  of 
the  poison  be  planted  by  the  medium  of  the  mist 
upon  every  point  of  the  surface:  gathering  into 
drops  prevents  this  by  floating  off  and  carrying  away 
the  poison  which  should  remain  on  the  tree,  or,  to  the 
leaf  edges  or  fruit  sides  the  poison  which  should  re- 
main equally  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  A 
necessary  corollary  to  correct  spraying  is  the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  water  in  which  the  poison  is 
suspended.  An  occasional  stirring  will  not  prevent 
settling  and  unequal  distribution. 

b — Infuse  Paris  green:  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  by  using  Paris  green  which  has  been  de- 
based by  adulterants.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  Paris  green  has  had  less  than  half  of  its  proper 
content  of  poison.  The  material  usually  sold  at 
present  is  of  higher  grade  than  formerly,  but  adul- 
teration is  still  rife  and  no  one  should  buy  Paris 
green  without  demonstration  of  its  character.  For- 
tunately this  can  be  had  free  by  sending  a  sample  to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
for  examination. 

c — Insufficient  use  of  the  poison.  Many  have 
sprayed  once,  counted  their  duty  done  and  have 
wondered  why  their  late  fruit  should  have  been 


wormy.  One  spraying  may  suffice  for  an  early  apple 
or  pear,  but  medium  or  late  fruit  should  have  two  or 
three  sprayings  to  reach  the  offspring  of  later 
broods  of  moths.  The  first  spraying  should  be  done, 
as  a  rule,  later  than  was  formerly  advised.  The 
moth  does  not  deposit  eggs  in  the  blossom  as  was 
supposed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  moth  is  about  at 
blossom  time.  She  waits  for  warmer  air  and  depos- 
its her  eggs  anywhere  on  the  fruit  or  even  on  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  By  this  time  the  apple  may  have 
gained  some  size.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
little  worms  on  emerging  from  the  eggs  generally 
seek  the  calyx  or  eye  of  the  fruit  for  entrance,  and 
it  is  important  to  have  poison  there.  For  this  rea- 
son the  first  spraying  should  be  done  before  the 
sepals  close  over  the  eye  of  the  apple.  The  worm 
will  make  its  way  through  these  turned-down  sepals 
and  its  poison  should  be  ready  for  it  inside.  It  is 
easier  to  thoroughly  poison  this  cavity  if  the  spray- 
ing is  done  while  the  little  fruit  still  stands  upright. 
Subsequent  sprayings  must  be  done,  however,  with- 
out regard  to  the  position  of  the  fruit.  The  later 
hatchings  of  worms  are  more  apt  to  enter  through 
the  sides  of  the  well-grown  fruit,  especially  at  the 
point  where  the  fruits  are  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fruit  continu- 
ally covered  with  a  film  of  the  poison  while  these 
later  broods  are  hatching  out.  Spraying  at  intervals 
of  three  to  four  weeks  to  be  continued,  less  or  more 
in  number,  according  to  the  lateness  of  maturity  of 
the  variety. 

There  is  no  appreciable  danger  in  the  use  of  Paris 
green  upon  these  fruits.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again,  by  analysis  and  practical  test,  that 
the  most  frequently  sprayed  fruit  does  not  retain 
poison  dangerous  to  the  higher  animals.  In  one  ex- 
periment the  total  collection  of  the  poison,  by  the 
most  careful  chemical  methods,  from  a  whole  bushel 
of  apples  did  not  contain  arsenic  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  tonic  dose  for  a  man,  and  he  would  have  to 
eat  the  whole  bushel  at  a  sitting  to  get  that  much. 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  the  fallen  fruit  eaten  by 
stock  or  poultry;  it  is  worth  while  to  bark  the  trees 
and  trap  the  larvae  ;  it  is  worth  while  to  use  only 
new  boxes  and  to  guard  against  introduction  of  the 
pest  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  but  it  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  supplementary  to  all  other  pro- 
tective measures,  to  spray  correctly  and  repeatedly 
with  Paris  green.  Paris  green  often  contains  an 
undue  amount  of  free  arsenic,  which  is  likely  to  in- 
jure the  foliage  seriously.  For  this  reason  a  formula 
which  guards  against  it  is  desirable.  Here  it  is  in 
condensed  form  : 

Stir  one  pound  of  Paris  green  and  one  pound  of 
powdered  lime,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  thin  paint, 
and  then  thoroughly  mix  this  paint  with  cold  water, 
so  that  the  strength  shall  be  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  160  gallons  of  water. 

If  this  is  faithfully  observed,  and  the  spraying  is 
done  in  harmony  with  the  suggestions  given,  the 
codlin  moth  may  be  controlled  and  the  fruit  saved. 
Every  grower  of  fruit  which  this  insect  attacks 
should  enter  upon  armament  for  this  warfare  at 
once.   

The  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association,  which  is  the 
full  name  of  the  pending  prune  proposition,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably,  making  itself  solid  in  the  region 
of  its  birth  before  going  resolutely  into  other  re- 
gions. It  is  held  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
various  fruit  exchanges  in  Santa  Clara  county  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  new  all-embracing  or- 
ganization, but  that  an  exchange  can  become  allied 
to  the  association,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  ex- 
change can  thereby  take  advantage  of  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  individual  orchardists  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  organization.  The  joint  work  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  for  definition. 

The  raisin  growers  and  packers  are  still  proceed- 
ing with  their  arrangements  for  this  year's  concen- 
tration of  the  raisin  product.  It  is  said  that  the 
understanding  with  the  packers  is  satisfactory,  and 
growers  are  signing  contracts  more  freely.  We  un- 
derstand that  upwards  of  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  is 
now  covered.  Measures  to  reincorporate  the  asso- 
ciation, to  secure  better  facilities  for  business,  are 
said  to  be  advancing  favorably.  It  is  likely  that  a 
mass  meeting  of  signers  will  soon  be  held  to  select 
directors  for  the  present  year. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bark  Diseases. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  your  answers  to  cor- 
respondents, published  in  the  Press  on  March  11th 
and  18th,  and  treating  of  "sunburn,"  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  possibly  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  its  cause.  Your  cor- 
respondents did  not,  it  appears,  send  you  samples  of 
the  diseased  bark,  thereby  placing  you  at  a  disad- 
vantage. I  send  you,  herewith,  sections  of  diseased 
bark  cut  from  some  of  my  Nelis  trees;  and  I  remark 
that  the  blemish  has  very  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  sunburn.  It  appears  on  all  sides  of  the  trees, 
not  confining  itself  to  the  most  sun-exposed  part  — 
south  or  west —  and  increases  in  extent  from  a  mere 
speck  of  black  to  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree.  Young 
and  old  trees  are  equally  affected,  but  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them.  The  trees  are  from  two  to  five 
years  old.  An  experienced  orchardist  has  examined 
my  trees,  and  is  in  doubt  whether  the  trouble  is  from 
sunburn  or  some  new  disease.  Please  inform  me  if, 
after  an  examination  of  the  bark  herewith,  you  still 
adhere  to  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
—  Reader,  San  Juan,  San  Benito  Co. 

This  case  is  very  different  from  sunburn.  The 
bark  shows  association  of  two  diseases,  which  do  not, 
however,  occur  together.  In  the  Rural  of  March 
21,  1896,  the  diseases  which  our  correspondent's 
specimens  show  were  described  by  Prof.  C.W. Wood- 
worth  of  the  State  University,  under  the  names 
"  black  spot "  and  "crater  blight."  They  are  ap- 
parently of  different  origin:  one  probably  bacterial, 
the  other  fungoid.  The  organisms  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  definitely  determined  as  yet.  These 
diseases  make  their  spread  in  the  winter  and  enlarge 
very  rapidly  to  a  certain  limit  and  there  stop  for  the 
season,  proceeding  or  advancing  from  new  centers 
the  next  year.  They  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  ruinous  amount  and  grow  much 
more  slowly  near  the  coast.  Cutting  back  where 
the  disease  occurs  on  the  smaller  limbs  has  measur- 
ably checked  the  trouble,  but  not  by  any  means  put 
an  end  to  it.  No  satisfactory  treatment  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  the  use  of  strong  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  the  autumn  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  and  some  have  pro- 
nounced such  application  beneficial  at  least  in  reduc- 
ing the  speed  of  the  disease. 

Irrigation  Work  in  Congress. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
where  I  can  obtain  the  document  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "  Chittenden  Report  ?  "  Is  it  for  free  dis- 
tribution ?  Also,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to 
publish  what  Congress  has  done  or  appropriated  this 
session  for  irrigation  development  and  forestry 
preservation  ?— J.  J.  Prendergast,  Redlands. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  who 
is  promoting  the  national  irrigation  propositions  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Irrigation  Congress,  for 
the  facts  with  which  to  answer  the  above  pertinent 
questions.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  now  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  what  is  known  as  the  Chittenden 
Report.  When  Mr.  Maxwell  left  Washington  there 
was  only  one  copy  left  in  the  document  room  of  the 
Senate  and  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  a  copy 
from  the  House  Document  room,  because  there  were 
but  very  few  of  them  left  and  they  could  not  be  had 
for  personal  use  of  Senators  or  Representatives. 

An  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  of  $35,000  for  an  irrigation  investigation, 
which  will  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Hon.  El  wood  Mead,  formerly  State  engineer  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the 
work  of  the  investigation  will  be  along  practical 
lines  and  with  a  view  to  solving  the  various  problems 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  successful  irrigation 
development  up  to  the  present  time  in  so  many 
western  communities  where  irrigation  is  essential. 

The  appropriation  for  construction  of  storage  res- 
ervoirs in  Wyoming  and  of  survey  of  new  sites  in 
each  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States,  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  when  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  passed 
that  body,  was  finally  forced  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee from  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  the  proposition 
cannot  be  carried  through  Congress.  All  the  work 
that  was  done  at  the  last  session  was  centered  on 
the  Senate  and  success  was  had  in  converting  that 


body  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  and  justness 
of  the  proposition,  but  there  was  not  time  to  carry 
this  missionary  work  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  opposition  which  has  always  prevailed 
to  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  development 
of  the  West  remained  unbroken  in  that  body.  If  the 
people  of  the  arid  portion  of  the  country  will  take 
hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect that  in  the  next  River  and  Harbor  bill  these 
appropriations  can  be  secured. 

The  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  three-year- old  peach  and 
apricot  trees  in  my  orchard,  which  are  slightly 
affected  with  what  I  think  is  the  peach  twig  borer. 
The  small  shoots  or  twigs  get  withered  and  dark  in 
color.  I  broke  some  of  these  shoots  off  that  were 
affected  and  found  a  small  worm  at  the  base.  Could 
I  do  anything  to  kill  them  ?  Although  they  are  not 
very  plentiful,  they  eat  the  topmost  shoots,  making 
it  necessary  to  select  lower  shoots  for  the  branches. 
Will  other  shoots  spring  from  the  same  places  of 
those  eaten  by  the  borers  ? — Subscriber. 

There  is  nothing  very  satisfactory  that  you  can  do 
now  to  fight  the  worms  which  have  already  reached 
the  young  twigs  except  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  young 
twigs  which  are  seen  to  be  affected.  You  will  re- 
duce the  pest  in  this  way  somewhat  and  next  winter 
you  can  destroy  the  survivors  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, as  already  described  in  the  Rural  Press.  Do 
not  trust  to  latent  buds  from  an  affected  node:  it  is 
better  to  cut  this  away  and  start  a  stronger  shoot 
from  sound  wood  below. 

The  Crown  Borer  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — I  think  we  have  the  peach  crown 
borer.  What  is  the  perfect  insect  like  ?  What  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  apply  whitewash  ?  What  is  the 
best  protection  for  young  trees  from  sunshine  ?  By 
answering  the  above  you  will  very  much  oblige  a  be- 
ginner in  fruit  culture  and  reader  of  the  Press. — 
H.  T.  Barber,  Santa  Clara. 

The  perfect  insects  of  the  crown  borer  look  like 
wasps  rather  than  like  moths.  The  male  has  all 
wings  transparent  ;  the  female  has  the  fore  wings 
black  and  the  hind  wings  transparent.  The  bodies 
of  the  insects  are  steel  blue,  almost  black.  They  fly 
very  swiftly  and  are  seldom  seen.  It  is  not  at  all  for 
the  crown  borers  that  we  have  advised  the  use  of 
whitewash.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sunburn  and  the  entrance  of  the  flat-headed  borer, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  crown  borer.  The 
best  ways  to  fight  the  latter  were  given  in  full  in  the 
Rural  of  December  24,  1898,  in  an  essay  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Ehrhorn. 

For  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  purchased  caustic  soda 
and  sulphur  with  which  to  spray  my  orchard  for  red 
spider,  according  to  the  formula  given  in  your  valu- 
able journal  by  Fruit  Commissioner  Hall  some  time 
since,  but  am  at  a  loss  when  to  apply  the  spray — 
whether  to  wait  till  the  spiders  appear  on  the  trees 
or  spray  now.  A  good  part  of  the  blossom  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  while  the  tree  leaves  are  not  quite 
half  grown.  Would  this  mixture  catch  some  of  the 
peach  moth  larvas  in  the  blossoms  if  applied  now  ? — 
S.  D.  Lowe,  Dos  Palos. 

Commissioner  Hall's  prescription  was  for  summer 
use,  when  the  spiders  are  running  around  freely. 
We  doubt  if  it  would  injure  the  eggs,  in  which  form 
these  mites  now  are,  for  the  eggs  are  hard  to  hurt. 
The  mites  do  not  usually  appear  until  settled  warm 
weather.  Watch  for  them  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
or  watch  the  eggs,  if  that  is  easier.  They  are  now 
red  ;  when  the  young  mite  crawls  out  the  egg  shell 
looks  like  glass.  The  mixture,  if  used  now,  would 
be  likely  to  catch  some  of  the  peach  moth  larvae. 

Bisulphide  for  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor:— Reading  in  the  Press  of  the  25th 
ult.  that  J.  B.  De  Jarnatt  of  Colusa  would  like  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  extermination  of  gophers,  here  is  mine, 
and  it  works  thoroughly.  Take  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  saturate  a  small  piece  of  corn  cob  with  it  and 
stick  it  in  the  hole;  cover  up  immediately.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  holes  a  few  times,  but 
it  has  worked  thoroughly  for  me.  It  is  the  cheapest 
remedy  of  which  I  know. — R.  E.  Ader,  Campbell. 


Flore  Red  Spiders. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  a  liberal  supply  of  red 
spider  eggs  on  my  trees  this  spring.  Can  I  depend 
on  the  dry  sulphur  remedy  to  destroy  them  when 
hatched,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  spray  ? — W., 
Dkiah,  Cal. 

Most  growers  in  this  part  of  the  State  depend 


upon  dry  sulphur  blown  into  the  tree  in  a  cloud  when 
the  foliage  is  moist.  It  is  too  late  to  try  for  spider 
eggs  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray,  because  the 
buds  are  opening.  It  is  too  early  to  spray  with  a 
mild  wash  for  the  live  spiders,  because  they  are  not 
out  of  the  egg.  A  little  later  we  will  give  a  sketch 
of  different  ways  to  hit  the  spider.  Owing  to  the 
present  promise  of  late  rains,  the  spider  will  prob- 
ably not  be  so  bad  as  last  year. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  March  27,  1899. 


G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  to  all  growing 
crops  during  the  week.  The  temperature  was  nearly 
normal  and  the  precipitation  abundant  for  all  pres- 
ent purposes.  In  some  portions  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  the  heavy  rains  caused  an 
overflow  of  streams,  but  no  serious  damage  has  been 
reported.  Pasturage  and  grain  are  now  in  excellent 
condition  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  decidu- 
ous fruits  will  yield  a  good  crop  if  conditions  continue 
favorable.  In  southern  California  citrus  fruits  are 
showing  indications  of  a  heavy  crop  for  the  coming 
season. 

Shasta.— Rainfall,  4.58.  Grain,  pasturage  and  fruit  in  excellent 
condition. 

Butte. — Rainfall  for  week,  3.37.  Feather  river  highest  for  three 
years.   Grain  and  grass  growing  rapidly. 

Yuba.— Rainfall,  3.15;  ample  for  all  purposes.  Grain  will  yield  an 
immense  crop.   Almonds  not  injured  by  frost. 

Colusa.— Rainfall  to  24th,  2.74.   Crop  prospects  first-class. 

Yolo.— Ground  is  well  soaked  by  recent  rains.  Indications  of  an 
unusually  heavy  crop  of  grain.   Pasturage  improving. 

Sacramento.— No  serious  damage  was  caused  by  the  heavy  rain- 
fall.  Grain  in  splendid  condition,  and  large  crops  are  expected. 

Solano.— Rainfall  for  week,  9.51:  season,  22.;9.  Crop  prospects 
good.   Large  acreage  of  sugar  beets  being  planted. 

Placer.— The  heavy  rains  have  not  injured  fruit  prospects. 

El  Dorado.— Farmers  and  miners  now  have  abundance  of  rain. 

San  Joaquin.— The  heavy  rains  assure  a  large  crop  of  grain  and 
feed.   Fruit  trees  in  good  condition. 

Calaveras.— Near  Milton  the  rainfall  for  week  was  5  90;  for  the 
late  storm,  10  32;  total  for  season,  20.40.  Good  crops  of  grain,  hay 
and  fruit  assured. 

Stanislaus.— Total  rainfall  for  the  storm,  2  05.  Grain  is  in  fine 
condition;  abundant  crops  assured.  Pasturage  becoming  plen- 
tiful. 

Merced  — Rainfall,  1.45.  Grain  and  pasturage  improving  rapidly. 
Fruit  prospects  good. 

Madera.— Rainfall  1.81  for  the  week  and  3.80  for  the  month.  Grain 
and  pasturage  growing  rapidly. 

Fresno.— Recent  rains  very  beneficial  to  grain  and  pasturage. 
Irrigating  water  will  be  plentiful.  Large  crop  of  grain  probable,  If 
later  conditions  are  favorable.  Stock  improving.  Fruit  prospects 
good. 

Tulare.— Rainfall  for  week  at  Porterville,  1.60;  at  Visalia,  3  09. 
Grain  prospects  good.  Deciduous  fruits  doing  well;  pasturage  im- 
proving. 

Kings.— Good  grain  and  hay  crops  now  seem  assured;  recent  rains 
materially  changed  conditions.  Apricots  were  badly  damaged  by 
frosts  in  some  places. 

Kern.— Rainfall  for  week,  0  27.   Grain  prospects  good. 

Inyo.— Irrigating  water  increasing  steadily.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing progressing.   Peach  trees  in  bloom. 

Lake.— Up  to  the  22nd  the  rainfall  at  Upper  Lake  was  2.28. 
Grain  is  making  a  good  growth  and  pasturage  Is  improving. 

Sonoma.— At  Peachland  the  rainfall  from  the  19th  to  24th  was 
7.22.  A  large  crop  of  giain  seems  now  assured.  Fruit  will  prob- 
ably yield  a  fair  crop 

Napa.— The  rainfall  at  Napa  was  4.01.  Hay  and  grain  never 
looked  better.   Fruit  prospects  very  good. 

Contra  Costa.— At  Danville  the  rainfall  for  the  week  was  5  96; 
total  for  season,  18.47.  Prospects  for  large  crops  better  than  ever 
before. 

Alameda. — More  land  seeded  in  Livermore  valley  than  in  any 
previous  year.   Prospects  good  for  immense  crops. 

San  Mateo.— Heavy  rain  during  the  week.  Creeks  full,  but  no 
damage  done.  Fruit  and  hay  crops  will  be  above  average. 

Santa  Clara —Rainfall  at  Campbell  for  week,  2.16.  Growing 
crops  greatly  benefited.   Irrigating  ditches  are  running  full. 

Santa  Cruz.— At  Santa  Cruz  the  rainfall  was  over  7  inches  for 
the  week.  Pasturage  and  growing  crops  have  taken  new  life.  Fruit 
prospects  very  good. 

San  Benito  —Rainfall  for  week,  2.63.  Grain  and  hay  will  prob- 
ably yield  large  crops.   Fruit  prospects  good. 

Monterey.— At  Salinas  3.91  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  week. 
Prospects  never  better.   A  large  acreage  will  be  sown  to  beets 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grain  and  grass  were  greatly  benefited  by 
heavy  rains;  a  very  large  wheat  crop  seems  assured.  Almonds 
were  injured  by  late  frosts  in  many  places;  otherwise  fruit  pros- 
pects are  good.   At  Estrella  early  wheat  was  damaged  by  drought. 

Santa  Barbara.— Rainfall  for  season,  10.10.  All  crops  benefited 
by  late  rains. 

Ventura.— Weather  favorable  to  growing  crops.  A  very  large 
acreage  has  been  sown  to  barley.  Rainfall  for  month,  2.44.  Good 
crop  of  hay,  beans  and  beets  assured. 

Los  Angeles.— Warm,  cloudy  weather  was  favorable  to  fruit, 
grain  and  vegetable  crops.  In  some  sections  a  good  hay  crop  is  as- 
sured, and  barley  is  doing  fairly  well.  Heavy  yield  of  deciduous 
fruits  expected.   Pasturage  good. 

San  Bernardino.— Showers  during  the  week  have  greatly  bene- 
fited grain  aDd  hay.   Citrus  trees  in  blossom. 

Orange.— Rainfall  at  Orange  to  24th,  1.01.  Prospects  for  hay  crop 
much  improved.   All  fruit  trees  are  coming  on  finely. 

Riverside.— Warm  rain  completely  transformed  the  country. 
Grain  much  improved,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  expected.  Fruit  trees 
blooming  heavily;  no  damage  by  frost. 

San  Diego.— At  San  Diego  the  rainfall  was  0  19  for  the  week;  in 
the  back  country  it  was  much  heavier;  grain  and  hay  greatly  bene- 
fited. Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom,  figs  leafing,  and  orange 
trees  are  white  with  blossoms. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  March  29,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

2.02 

30.83 

28  51 

28.36 

38 

64 

3  64 

19.23 

12  08 

21.97 

42 

68 

2.02 

13.91 

8  59 

17.13 

46 

66 

4.26 

15  38 

7.56 

20.10 

45 

66 

1.36 

6  61 

4.16 

7.88 

44 

68 

T 

1.59 

* 

* 

34 

72 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

3.18 

14  82 

6  06 

16  59 

40 

64 

.02 

4  73 

5  28 

15.24 

46 

64 

.00 

4.54 

4  09 

9.08 

48 

66 

.00 

1  34 

1.62 

2.89 

44 

88 

*  No  record. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Why  Growers  and  Canners  Sometimes 
Disagree. 

To  the  Editor: — They  would  never  disagree,  of 
course,  if  all  growers  and  canners  were  perfect  men, 
but  inasmuch  as  both  parties  seem  to  have  their  fair 
share  of  highly  imperfect  creatures,  it  follows  that 
so-called  disagreements  come  quite  frequently.  It 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  grower  and  on  the  can- 
ner.  There  are  a  great  many  fruit  men  and  packers 
in  this  State  who  have  been  doing  business  together 
for  years  and  their  business  moves  on  as  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished.  The  fault  is 
not  confined  either  to  the  canner  or  grower,  but  is  a 
combination  matter.  Oae  of  the  main  causes  for 
misunderstandings  is  the  contract. 

The  Contract. — What  is  a  contract  made  for  unless 
it  is  to  secure  definite  results  and  unless  it  provides 
specifically  what  each  party  is  to  do  ?  The  canner 
is  usually  expected  by  the  grower  to  stand  in  the 
gap  whatever  happens,  and  the  grower  too  often  is 
the  man  who  signs  with  a  mental  reservation. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  canner  buying 
fruit  and  a  tenant  on  leased  land  where  he  pays  cash 
rent  ?  If  a  tenant  has  to  prepay  his  rent  in  ad- 
vance, as  is  very  often  the  case,  he  pays  it  and  then 
proceeds  with  his  crop  for  the  year.  If  a  fire  comes 
along  when  the  grain  is  in  stack,  does  he  go  to  the 
landlord  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  ask  him  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  cash  rent  already  paid,  because 
he  cannot  help  it,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  the 
accident  occurred  ?  And  yet  that  is  the  very  thing 
many  of  the  growers  in  California  to-day  do,  when 
for  some  unforeseen  reason  their  crops  fall  short.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day;  in  fact, 
business  conditions  force  the  change,  that  when  a 
grower  sells  fruit  he  sells  a  definite  number  of  tons 
irrespective  of  where  they  are  grown  or  how  they 
are  grown.  His  contract  calls  for  so  many  tons  of 
fruit  at  a  certain  price  and  he  can  get  it  anywhere 
he  wishes,  and  yet  this  change  which  has  been  com- 
ing over  the  business  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
is  being  fought  by  some  of  these  growers  who  do  not 
foresee  the  future  so  well  as  their  more  intelligent 
neighbors.  The  grower  who  is  a  good  business  man 
foresees  that  neither  side  of  this  business,  that  is, 
the  canning  and  growing  side,  can  never  be  legiti- 
mate until  there  is  some  definite  cornerstone  on 
which  both  parties  rest.  Consequently  the  contract 
now  most  in  use  by  the  best  canners  and  most  freely 
accepted  by  the  best  growers  is  one  which  specifies 
a  definite  quantity  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  If  a  short- 
age occurs  the  producer  will  have  to  do  as  the  house 
builder  does,  or  the  great  ship  builders — pay  a  pen- 
alty for  each  day's  delay  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
building.  He  agrees  to  do  this,  and  why  should  he 
not  pay  the  penalty  ?  The  fruit  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  tries  to  beg  off.  This  is  in  a  year 
when  he  happens  to  have  a  short  crop.  If  we  take 
the  year  when  he  has  a  full  crop,  and  the  canner's 
establishment  should  be  blown  down  by  a  wind  and 
he  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  fruit,  would  the 
grower  release  him  then  ? 

Then  and  Now. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  contract,  as  used  to  day.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  a  grower  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  signing  a  contract.  This  hesitancy  used  to 
be  very  great;  in  fact,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
business,  no  such  thing  was  thought  of.  Packers 
were  few  and  orchardists  were  few  and  far  between. 
Everything  in  those  days  in  this  State  was  "  trust 
to  luck  "  and  get  rich.  To-day,  with  a  vast  acreage 
of  deciduous  fruits  and  a  great  number  of  canners 
whose  business  is  carried  on  under  the  very  smallest 
margin  of  profit,  it  is  a  necessity  to  both  parties 
that  a  definite  agreement  be  entered  into,  and  that 
agreement  should  be  plain  and  understood  in  every 
detail  by  both  parties.  If  some  such  contract  bad 
been  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  California  would 
never  have  seen  the  vast  numbers  of  failures  in  this 
line  of  business.  In  fact,  for  years  past  the  fruit 
business  has  been  practically  a  gamble,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  approaching 
what  it  should  be — that  is,  a  legitimate  manufactur- 
ing proposition.  It  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
gambling  aspect  yet,  as  now  and  then  futures  are 
sold,  but  it  is  rapidly  reaching  a  position  where  no 
sales  are  made  until  the  size  of  the  various  fruit 
crops  is  assured.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  canner 
would  have  sold  his  entire  season's  pack  months  be- 
fore any  of  the  fruit  reached  maturity. 

Courses  of  Nno  Canneries. — Perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  do  in  California  is  to  start  a  can- 
nery in  a  new  place.  The  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  probably  worked  hard  to  get  him  to  locate 
there.  Their  enthusiasm  reacts  upon  themselves 
until  they  almost  believe  that  the  moment  a  cannery 
opens  its  doors  in  the  town,  prosperity  will  be  theirs 
by  free  distribution.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing  how  a  cannery  does  affect  a  community, 


almost  as  wonderful  as  how  strongly  a  great  many 
canners  are  abused  by  irresponsible  parties;  and  it 
is  a  funny  fact  in  connection  with  this,  the  smaller 
and  the  poorer  a  canner  is,  the  less  talk  there  is 
about  him  of  a  bad  sort.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  big 
concern  the  chances  are  that  some  time  during  each 
season  he  has  a  controversy  with  some  grower,  and 
the  larger  the  business  the  more  the  chances  for  the 
controversy.  It  is  some  such  controvery  that  is  usu- 
ally seized  upon,  perhaps  innocently,  perhaps  not, 
and  is  distorted,  perhaps  unintentionally,  perhaps 
not,  and  magnified  here  and  there  until  the  result  is 
a  vicious  slander,  which  would  not  be  recognized  as 
relating  to  the  original  trouble.  But  going  back  to 
the  point,  the  high  expectations  incident  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  cannery  are  frequently  not 
met.  The  reaction  is  sure  to  bring  disappointment 
and  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  sea- 
son at  least,  the  fruit  producer  needs  to  be  educated 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  canning  business,  and  that  the 
canner  needs  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  lo- 
cality in  which  he  is  working  ;  consequently  some 
quarrels  are  liable,  but  they  are  usually  small  ones 
and  insignificant.  By  the  time  the  second  season 
has  been  reached,  however,  it  becomes  a  great  deal 
easier  and  things  move  along  smoothly  and  every- 
body is  satisfied.  This  is  presupposing  that  a  good 
locality  has  been  selected  and  the  packer  is  bound  on 
building  up  a  bona  fide  business.  Such  circumstances 
will  lead  to  an  indefinite  period  of  mutually  pleasant 
dealings  and  mutual  profits,  too.  Little  discrepan- 
cies may  come  up  here  and  there,  but  it  will  always 
be  found  that  a  misunderstanding  is  the  basis  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 

An  Illustration. — Suppose,  for  example,  you  take  a 
cannery  in  any  location  and  follow  it  through  the 
season  of  apricots,  which  happens  to  be  the  first  de- 
ciduous fruit  largely  canned,  cherries  being  an  insig- 
nificant feature.  It  is  a  business  axiom,  of  course, 
that  the  better  the  goods  the  better  the  price  paid 
for  high-grade  fruits  and  the  higher  the  prospect  in 
any  community  for  prosperous  business  for  the  fu- 
ture. That  being  admitted  (and  it  is  certainly  so) 
everybody  will  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  consider 
fairly  why  a  canner  is  necessarily  particular  in  re- 
ceiving green  fruit.  He  has  to  watch  his  sugar 
sharply  and  see  that  that  is  all  right;  he  has  to  keep 
an  eye  on  his  box  man  who  furnishes  him  cases,  and 
the  can  man  who  sells  him  cans,  and  on  all  other 
traders  who  deliver  goods  to  him.  Occasional  dis- 
crepancies occur  here  and  there  as  a  rule  in  any 
large  place,  but  these  articles  not  being  perishable 
articles  it  is  usually  easier  to  settle;  furthermore,  in 
this  case  the  transaction  is  with  a  business  man  who 
is  selling  perhaps  thousands  of  cases  or  labels  or 
cans,  etc.,  and  he  knows  that  a  complaint  coming 
from  a  large  customer  must  be  legitimate  and  hence 
he  has  learned  to  investigate  in  a  fair  spirit  any 
complaint.  Most  growers  mean  to  meet  all  com- 
plaints made  by  canners  in  the  same  spirit,  but  as  it 
is  their  one  great  transaction  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
handling  of  green  fruit  is  a  most  delicate  process, 
they  at  times  get  away  from  this  basis  and  overlook 
the  matter.  He  thinks  that  a  rejection  is  never 
warranted.  When  his  wagon  load  of  apricots  is  ex- 
amined and  rejected  because  there  are  a  lot  of  dirty 
ones  or  under  size,  he  says:  "  I  could  not  help  that; 
my  hired  man  fixed  that  load — lake  it  in,  the  next 
one  will  be  all  right."  How  long  would  the  canning 
business  last  if  that  excuse  was  accepted  from  all  the 
parties  selling  apricots.  The  canner  might  just  as 
well  say  to  his  customer,  for  instance,  a  big  London 
mercantile  house:  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  de- 
liver that  fruit  of  as  high  a  quality  as  I  promised, 
but  I  worked  just  as  hard  as  I  could;  the  fruit  I 
bought  this  year  was  bad."  A  laugh  would  go  up 
the  entire  length  of  Europe  over  such  an  excuse. 

Very  often  some  growers  complain  that  unreason- 
able conditions  are  inflicted  upon  them.  The  best 
answer  to  that  is,  that  he  signs  a  contract  know- 
ingly, and  if  when  he  signs  that  contract  he  feels 
that  the  conditions  are  unreasonable,  he  probably 
counts  on  crawling  out  of  the  whole  contract  sooner 
or  later.  If  the  conditions  are  bard,  he  can  sell  them 
elsewhere — there  are  plenty  of  canners  in  this  State. 

Carrying  on  a  little  further  the  subject  of  apricots, 
let  us  look  at  a  few  points  where  differences  arise. 

Size.  —The  price  for  fruit  increases  directly  with 
the  size,  other  things  being  equal,  hence  every  or- 
chardist  strives  to  get  as  large  fruit  as  he  can. 
Some  trade,  for  instance,  will  only  buy  apricots  run- 
ning eight  to  the  pound — this  is  usually  fancy  trade; 
some  nine  to  the  pound,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so 
good  a  size  apricot.  There  u  a  big  difference  there; 
although  apparently  small,  it  makes  a  big  difference 
when  canned.  When  a  shipment  of  nine-to-the-pound 
apricots  reaches  the  East  and  gets  into  the  hands  of 
some  wholesale  grocer,  if  he  has  bought  from  a  can- 
ner who  usually  sends  him  eight- to-the-pound  apri- 
cots, there  is  a  warm  interchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween that  grocer  and  the  California  packer,  and  it 
usually  ends  in  the  whole  carload  of  fruit  being  re- 
jected and  thrown  on  the  packer's  hands  in  some 
small  town  in  the  East,  and  the  canner  loses  in  that 
transaction  the  profit  from  a  number  of  other  cars. 
The  nine- to- the  pound  apricot  is  much  easier  to 
grow  than  an  eight,  and  ten  to  the  pound  is  very 
easy — in  fact,  so  easy  is  the  ten  to  the  pound  to  grow 
that  that  is  the  minimum  size  in  most  of  the  large 


apricot  districts  in  the  State.  The  true  definition  of 
a  ten-to-the-pound  apricot  is  an  apricot  which  will 
weigh  at  least  one-tenth  of  a  pound— that  is,  a  lot  in 
which  no  apricot  weighs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
pound,  not,  as  some  people  used  to  think,  a  lot  con- 
taining big  and  little  ones,  any  ten  of  which  would 
weigh  a  pound.  There  might  be  one  which  weighed 
one-sixth  of  a  pound,  others  which  went  fifteen  to 
the  pound,  and  still  ten  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  ten-to-the-pound  lot. 

Ripeness. — The  canner  being  a  manufacturer  is  the 
judge  of  ripeness  and  common  usage  has  it  that 
fruit  is  to  be  sent  in  as  the  canner  selects.  This 
point  is  very  seldom  brought  up,  because  after  four 
or  five  years  or  so  of  business  the  grower  gets  to 
know  better  than  the  canner  when  his  fruit  is  ready 
to  pick.  His  study  has  been  of  his  certain  product 
for  years  past  and  he  thus  learns,  having  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  this  one  project,  much  better 
than  an  outsider  how  he  should  treat  his  fruit  to  se- 
cure the  right  degree  of  ripeness  when  delivered  at  a 
cannery. 

Cleanliness. — The  question  of  the  outside  of  the 
fruit  being  clean  is  a  very  important  one  with  apri- 
cots, because  being  an  unpeeled  canned  fruit,  any 
blemish  shows  up  very  plainly  when  canned.  When 
we  say  clean,  we  do  not  mean  almost  clean,  or  with 
only  a  few  little  spots  here  and  there  or  a  little  smut 
down  in  around  the  stem.  Quite  the  contrary;  we 
mean  an  apricot  which  has  a  good  bright  skin  and 
high  color.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  points  to  get 
the  grower  to  work  to  secure.  He  apparently  does 
not  realize  that  if  he  had  handled  his  orchard  all 
through  the  year  in  first-class  shape  and  has  finally 
harvested  a  large  apricot,  that  all  the  work  of  the 
year  may  be  largely  discounted  by  the  presence  on 
the  fruit  of  a  few  scales  or  a  little  smut.  There  is  no 
secret  method  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  these 
bad  points;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  spraying,  and  the 
fruit  can  be  turned  in  to  canneries  or  driers  with  a 
clean  bright  skin. 

How  much  more  attractive  is  a  can  of  apricots  to 
a  consumer,  say  in  England,  if,  as  he  turns  out  the 
can,  he  sees  nothing  but  bright  clean  fruit;  even  one 
piece  in  there  with  a  piece  of  smut  on  it  will  look 
larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  can.  What  does  the 
grower  himself  do  when  he  selects  fruit  for  home 
packing?  He  is  most  particular  to  get  not  only 
clean  fruit,  but  good  size,  although  he  may  know 
that  the  smaller  size  fruit  is  usually  the  best  flavor; 
still,  most  people  "  eat  with  their  eyes,"  and  to  pro- 
vide for  that  attitude,  it  is  good  policy  for  the  grower 
to  produce  large  clean  fruit  and  for  the  canner  to 
put  up  nothing  else. 

The  dirt  on  the  outside  of  the  apricot  of  course 
can  be  removed  by  peeling,  but  the  cost  of  peeling, 
although  it  may  seem  such  a  small  item,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  prohibitive  of  any  large  sales.  And  it  is 
particularly  discouraging  when  we  consider  that  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  watchfulness  to  secure  clean 
goods. 

When  the  canned  goods  business  started  in  Cali- 
fornia there  were  not  any  dried  apricots.  The  pests 
had  not  commenced  to  come  in,  or  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  weather  to  affect  the  outside  so  unfavorably 
as  they  do  now;  consequently  canned  goods  were 
clean  and  that  meant  a  favorable  reception  wherever 
sold,  and  the  trade  grew  rapidly.  Of  late  years, 
however,  everybody  is  aware  what  a  constant  strug- 
gle there  has  been  between  the  grower  and  the  vari- 
ous pests  to  insure  clean  fruit,  and  while  the  grower 
has  been  fighting  Nature  to  avoid  dirt  be  at  the 
same  time  has  been  arguing  with  the  canner  to  take 
fruit  even  when  it  was  not  strictly  clean.  This  has 
been  a  short-sighted  policy,  first  to  the  growers 
when  they  sold  the  fruit  that  way,  and  secondly  to 
the  canners  when  they  put  it  up  that  way.  It  re- 
acted immediately  upon  the  canners'  sales  and  they 
began  to  see  a  series  of  diminishing  profits  in  their 
apricot  trade,  the  cause  being  easily  discernible. 
They  naturally  went  to  the  producers  of  the  fruit 
and  therefore  a  controversy  was  started,  which  is 
still  ruling  in  some  places,  but  which  in  all  the  large 
wide-awake  districts  has  been  settled  against  the 
dirt.  It  was  a  simple  matter  of  business  which 
brought  this  about,  as  the  growers  immediately  saw 
that  clean  fruit  brought  better  prices.  Rejection 
after  rejection  has  been  caused  by  this  simple  objec- 
tion. To-day  when  the  average  fruit  grower  deliv- 
ers a  lot  of  fruit  to  a  cannery,  it  is  thoroughly  clean, 
free  from  rust,  smut,  scales,  cracks,  and  any  and  all 
other  blemishes.  Unless  such  fruit  is  delivered  it 
prevents  the  packing  of  high-grade  goods,  and  what 
community  desires  to  have  a  reputation  as  turning 
out  nothing  but  inferior  stock  ? 

Community  of  Interest. — Why  not  let  the  two  inter- 
ested parties  get  together,  decide  to  work  together 
and  simultaneously  to  turn  out  fruit  which  would 
command  a  market  anywhere  and  which  would  react 
in  favor  of  the  community  producing  it.  There  are 
to-day  in  this  State  numerous  communities  which 
have  a  specialty  of  producing  one  line  of  fruit  in  the 
main,  together  with  a  series  of  other  fruits  in  a  cas- 
ual way.  If  such  a  community  would  make  special 
efforts  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  that  main  line  of 
fruit,  it  has  already  secured  for  itself  a  greater  mar- 
ket and  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  buyers  in  such 
places.  Canner. 

San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Agricultural  Services  of  the  Late  Senator 
Morrill. 


To  the  Editor:— I  read  with  much  interest  your  recent 
editorial,  "Honor  to  the  Memory  of  Morrill."  When  I  read 
this  sentence —  "  Thus  it  appears  that  honors  to  Morrill  should 
not  be  restricted  to  any  class  of  our  people,  but  should  be  en- 
thusiastically paid  by  all  classes  of  our  population " —I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  you  would  publish  a  some- 
what extended  account  of  his  life  work,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  his  labors  for  these  agricultural  colleges,  and  tell  us 
more  fully  than  most  of  us  know  how  these  colleges  came  into 
existence.  By  this  means  our  country  school  teachers  could 
take  up  the  subject  intelligently  and  be  enabled  to  give  due 
honor  to  so  grand  a  man.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  great 
honor.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  subject  careful  considera- 
tion. W.  F.  Motek. 

Napa,  Cal. 

We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  Senator  Morrill's  contemporaries  has  just 
written  pointedly  of  his  work.  Prof.  W.  H  Brewer 
of  Yale  College,  who  was  known  to  old  Californians 
as  botanist  of  the  Whitney  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  Senator  Morrill 
for  the  current  issue  of  the  "Experiment  Station 
Record."  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  who  edits  the  "Record," 
writes  that  among  the  many  important  services 
which  the  late  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  rendered  to 
his  country  during  his  long  and  honorable  career  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  none  so  justly  entitles  him 
to  lasting  remembrance  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
as  those  by  which  he  became  a  potent  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  science  and  education  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union.  Growing  up  under  the 
thoroughly  democratic  conditions  existing  in  rural 
New  England  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century,  and 
coming  to  Congress  in  the  prime  of  life  after  a  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  business  man  and  a  farmer, 
his  mind  opened  readily  to  receive  the  new  ideas  re- 
garding education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
were  then  being  actively  discussed  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  con- 
ditions which  gave  rise  to  this  agitation  have  been 
thus  described  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  who  has 
himself  been  closely  identified  with  the  great  move- 
ment in  which  Senator  Morrill  performed  such  dis- 
tinguished services: 

A  Progressive  Period. — The  period  between  1840 
and  1860  was  a  peculiar  one  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  intellectual  activity  and  material  progress. 
At  its  beginning  some  of  the  physical  sciences,  more 
particularly  chemistry  and  geology,  were  scarcely 
fifty  years  old,  but  they  had  already  revolutionized 
some  of  the  arts  and  produced  great  changes  in  agri- 
culture. All  this  had  taken  place  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  older  workers  then  in  the  field.  Popular 
works  on  science  were  widely  read,  and  had  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  to  cherish  hopes,  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated, of  the  benefits  to  come  by  the  applica- 
tions of  science,  and  had  greatly  stimulated  intel- 
lectual activity  in  this  new  field  of  knowledge. 

In  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  more  in  the  other 
lines  than  in  agriculture,  discovery,  invention  and 
the  application  of  scientific  laws  to  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries were  playing  a  part  in  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  civilized  world  and 
modifying  the  industries  and  occupations  of  men. 
There  was  then  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  grow- 
ing steam  transportation;  railroads  and  ocean  steam- 
ships then  came  into  use  and  were  made  practicable; 
iron  working,  dyeing  and  many  other  arts  were  be- 
ing revolutionized  by  chemistry;  commercial  fertil- 
izers were  coming  to  be  used;  the  electric  telegraph, 
just  invented,  first  came  into  use  during  this  period; 
other  events,  some  of  them  political,  were  profoundly 
affecting  the  current  of  human  activity;  prices, 
which  had  been  falling  from  the  decline  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  Mexico,  began  to  rise  with  the 
discovery  and  production  of  gold  in  California.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  the  rise  of  prices  and 
of  material  prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Educational  Reforms— AM  these  influences  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  the  theories  and 
practice  of  education.  The  "old  education,"  as  it 
was  called,  did  not  supply  the  new  wants.  There 
was  a  loud  and  discordant  demand  for  something 
else.  The  many  agreed  only  in  this — that  less  Latin 
and  Greek  (which  had  before  been  considered  the 
cornerstone  and  substance  of  a  liberal  education)  be 
taught,  and  in  their  place  more  science;  or  at  least 
that,  whatever  place  the  old  college  curriculum 
might  have  in  the  future,  new  systems  of  education 
were  required  in  this  new  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  discussion,  along  with  that  of  elective 
studies  instead  of  a  rigid  curriculum,  went  on  in  ail 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  already  had  elective  courses.  All 
tried  in  some  way  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Going  along  with  these  changes 
in  collegiate  instruction  there  was  much  clamor  for 
purely  technical  schools  of  special  kinds.  In  no  di- 
rection was  this  more  marked  than  in  agriculture. 

As  attempts  to  establish  scientific  and  technical 
schools  in  the  several  States  increased  in  number,  and 
public  interest  in  this  matter  grew  apace,  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  was  naturally  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject; but  it  was  not  until  the  movement  for  securing 


national  aid  for  such  institutions  found  in  Mr.  Morrill 
an  active,  wise  and  persistent  leader  in  shaping  and 
directing  legislation  on  its  behalf  that  success  was 
attained.  The  records  of  Congress  show  that  only  a 
man  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  importance  and 
wisdom  of  this  great  enterprise  would  have  perse- 
vered as  Mr.  Morrill  did  in  the  face  of  much  mis- 
understanding and  opposition  until  the  desired  end 
was  finally  attained. 

The  Morrill  Act  —On  December  14.  1857,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
industrial  colleges  in  every  State  and  granting  for 
their  maintenance  20,000  acres  of  the  public  land  for 
each  member  of  Congress.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  L^nds,  which  brought  in  an 
adverse  report  April  15,  1858.  Nevertheless  in  the 
following  session  of  Congress  the  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan. 
The  only  effect  of  this  serious  rebuff  on  Mr.  Morrill 
was  to  lead  him  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  in  December,  1861,  he  introduced  an 
amended  bill  which  bestowed  30,000  acres  of  land  for 
each  member  of  Congress  upon  the  several  States 
for  the  establishment  of  colleges  "  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes 
sions  in  life."  After  several  months  this  bill  was 
also  reported  on  adversely  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands;  but  in  the  meantime  it  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  on  June  10th, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  taken  up  and  passed  by 
the  House  and  received  the  approval  of  President 
Lincoln.  This  Act  had  been  drawn  on  broad  lines, 
and  under  its  fostering  influences  a  great  variety  of 
institutions  were  developed  and  have  increased  in 
strength  and  importance  with  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  regarding  the  value  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  and  the  better  definition  of  the 
proper  limits  and  scope  of  education  along  these 
lines. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  progress  of 
these  institutions  would  be  seriously  impeded  with- 
out further  provision  by  the  National  Government 
for  their  maintenance,  Mr.  Morrill  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  1890,  by  which  more  than 
$1,000,000  is  annually  paid  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury to  meet  the  expenses  attending  instruction  in 
certain  branches  in  these  institutions. 

We  have  in  this  country  to-day  sixty-six  institu- 
tions organized  under  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and 
1890.  These  institutions  have  over  $50,000,000  in 
permanent  endowments,  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  They 
employ  over  2000  persons  in  their  faculties  and  give 
instruction  to  about  30,000  students. 

Mr.  Morrill's  Public  Life. — But  Mr.  Morrill  was 
closely  identified  with  other  great  institutions  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  learning.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  building  up  the  great  Congressional 
Library  and  providing  for  the  magnificent  building 
with  the  aid  of  which  this  library  is  destined  to  be 
ever  hereafter  an  important  factor  in  the  education 
of  our  people.  He  served  for  fifteen  years  as  a  re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  during  which 
time  he  labored  persistently  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  institution,  and,  among 
other  things,  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Act  establishing  the  National  Ziological  Park. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  which  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Morrill  was  announced,  one  of  the  members  of 
that  distinguished  body,  in  an  address  to  his  associ- 
ates, used  these  words: 

"  In  the  grandeur  of  his  country  he  felt  the 
patriot's  pride.  He  sought  to  make  this  Capital 
City  worthy  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  chief  factor  in  its  future  greatness  and  renown. 

"  He  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  true  American  noble- 
man. Here,  as  elsewhere,  distinction  imposes  obli- 
gations— noblesse  oblige.  No  books  of  heraldry  and 
no  blazoned  emblems  are  necessary  to  evidence  the 
rank  of  Senator  Morrill.  His  patent  of  nobility  is 
recorded  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people." 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


My  Hybrid  Squash. 

To  the  Editor: — I  bought  my  present  home  in  the 
fall  of  1882,  aod  commenced  at  one;  to  make  prepar- 
ations to  raise  vegetables  for  the  local  market,  as 
well  as  to  set  out  five  or  six  acres  of  prune  trees. 
As  I  wanted  something  to  sell  late  in  the  fall  and 
during  the  winter  months  I  concluded  to  try  the 
Hubbard  squash,  as  I  considered  it  one,  if  not  the 
best  variety  grown.  I  sent  East  to  the  originator 
of  this  (•quash,  James  J.  H  Gregory  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  for  the  seed,  and  planted  about  an  acre  of 
them,  and  as  my  land  was  in  the  very  best  of  condi- 
tion I  expected  to  harvest  a  large  crop  of  fine 


squashes,  but  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  nicely  up,  the  black 
squash  bugs  made  their  appearance  in  such  unlimited 
numbers  that  I  soon  found  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  destroy  them  all,  but  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  a 
great  many  before  the  vines  commenced  to  run,  by 
picking  them  off  of  the  vines  as  well  as  from  the 
groucd  every  morning.  I  soon  found,  however,  as 
the  vines  grew  larger,  that  the  task  was  too  much 
for  me,  as  I  had  a  great  deal  of  other  work  that 
really  demanded  all  of  my  time  as  well  as  my  personal 
attention,  and  as  I  did  not  think  it  would  pay  to 
even  hire  a  boy  to  do  the  work,  I  resigned  the  vines 
to  their  fate  whatever  it  might  be. 

As  the  young  squashes  began  to  form  and  increase 
in  size,  they  were  literally  covered  with  these 
troublesome  and  destructive  bugs,  from  full  grown 
to  those  of  a  very  small  size.  As  this  variety  of 
squash  is  very  tender  while  young  the  bugs  improved 
their  opportunity,  and  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
ruin  most  of  my  prospective  crop.  This  proved  to 
be  the  result,  in  connection,  later  on,  with  another 
enemy  which  proved  to  be  more  formidable  as  well 
as  more  destructive  than  the  other,  and  for  which 
their  was  no  remedy — sunburn. 

Early  in  September  when  the  squashes  that  almost 
entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  bugs  as  well  as 
those  that  were  partially  damaged  by  them  began 
to  mature,  the  vines  commenced  to  fail,  leaving 
most  of  the  squashes  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  when 
mercury  for  many  days  was  from  90°  to  100°  or  more 
in  the  shade.  This  high  temperature  nearly  cooked 
the  sides  of  the  squashes  that  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  on  harvesting  them  in  October  I  found 
but  very  few  uninjured.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
sell  them  for  cow  feed  at  $5  a  ton. 

Notwithstanding  this,  my  first  experience  in  rais- 
ing the  Hubbard  squash  in  this  valley,  I  tried  them 
for  several  seasons  afterwards,  generally  with  very 
poor  success,  and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  could  not  raise  this  variety  of  squash  here  with 
any  profit,  and  therefore  1  determined  to  cross  it  if 
possible  with  some  other  good  variety.  H  iving 
raised  a  few  of  the  " Sibley"  or  "Pike's  Peak" 
squash  in  the  summer  of  1890,  and  finding  it  to  be  a 
very  superior  squash  for  table  use,  although  rather 
too  small  for  profit,  I  crossed  it  with  the  Hubbard 
in  the  summer  of  1891,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
squashes  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds 
each  with  an  extremely  hard,  flint-like  shell  and  in 
my  judgment  fully  equal  for  table  use  to  the  Hub- 
bard when  first  introduced.  The  black  squash  bugs 
swarmed  upon  them  while  growing  in  countless 
numbers,  I  have  often  seen  more  than  a  hundred  of 
all  sizes  on  a  small  squash,  but  as  the  shell  is  quite 
hard  even  when  they  are  pretty  small,  the  bugs 
failed  to  make  even  an  impression  upon  them  and  I 
never  lost  a  single  one  by  sunburn.  In  view  of 
these  facts  together  with  their  superior  quality  for 
table  use  as  well  as  very  valuable  to  feed  to  stock, 
the  great  increase  in  size  as  well  as  being  very  pro- 
lific, (last  season  I  raised  twenty- three  tons  on  two 
acres  without  irrigation  or  fertilizers  of  any  descrip- 
tion), certainly  was  enough  to  cause  me  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle elated  over  my  successful  experiment  as  well 
as  getting  letters  from  Rural  readers  to  whom  I 
sold  some  of  the  seeds,  saying  they  raised  the  best 
squashes  they  ever  ate. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Very  severe  frosts,  sufficient 
to  entirely  kill  the  vines,  do  not  harm  the  mature 
squashes  in  the  least,  and  therefore  there  is 
necessity  to  harvest  them  as  soon  as  the,  frost 
kills  the  vines.  Last  season  I  bad  many  tons  of 
squashes  on  the  ground  where  they  grew,  more  than 
a  month  after  the  frost  had  entirely  killed  the  vines 
and  several  times  the  mercury  was  down  to  32°  and 
34°,  but  none  of  the  mature  ones  were  injured  in  the 
least.  I  put  one  squash  out  in  my  yard  last  fall  on 
a  small  piece  of  board  where  it  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary 10  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
mprcury  many  nights  was  down  to  28°,  30°  and 
32°.  But  one  morning  I  gof.  up  very  early  and 
found  the  mercury  down  to  20°,  or  12°,  below  the 
freezing  point.  Ice  formed  in  a  large  tub  J  inch 
thick.  My  early  peas  of  different  varieties  I  found 
very  badly  nipped  and  many  of  them  entirely  ruined. 
I  concluded  that  my  hybrid  squash  in  the  yard  was 
done  for  at  last,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  cut  it  ten 
days  afterwards  and  found  it  uninjured.  Hiw  these 
squashes  can  endure  such  a  low  temperature  is  more 
than  I  am  able  to  tell.  When  I  was  a  boy  my  father, 
as  well  as  others,  alwavs  gathered  their  squashes 
immediately  after  a  light  frost  bad  nipped  the  tender 
portions  of  the  vine,  never  allowing  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  frost  even  one  night. 

Then  the  long-keeping  qualities  of  these  squasbps 
is  remarkable.  I  have  at  this  writing,  March  16, 
ten  of  them  on  the  fl  >or  of  an  open  porch  where 
they  have  been  since  I  harvested  them  and  judging 
from  their  appearance  they  are  in  perfect  condition. 
So  much  for  my  hybrid  squash. 

This  article  is  no  sly  advertisement,  as  I  have  not 
a  single  seed  for  sale  this  season.  I  am  trying  by 
selecting  seed  from  mv  choicest  squashes  to  work 
into  a  purer  tvpe.  If  I  succeed  I  mav  probably  offer 
in  due  time  through  the  medium  of  the  Rural  seeds 
of  my  hybrid  squash  for  sale.        Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  March  16,  1899. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Poor  Cows  Don't  Pay. 

From  January  1  to  April  15,  1898, 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  bought 
thirty  head  of  common  scrub  cows, 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  value  for 
the  dairy  of  this  class  of  cows  when 
properly  handled.  These  cows  were 
purchased  in  Lincoln  county,  cost  de- 
livered at  Manhattan  an  average  of  $34 
each,  were  selected  by  a  farmer  who 
was  not  a  dairyman,  and  in  quality 
were  below  the  average  cows  of  the 
State.  The  cows  were  shipped  from 
Lincoln  county  to  Manhattan  (100  miles) 
in  midwinter,  the  excitement  and 
weather  causing  a  serious  drop  in  the 
milk  yield  of  those  that  had  calved. 
The  first  week  the  average  daily  milk 
yield  per  cow  was  15J  pounds,  the  sec- 
ond week  21  pounds. 

The  Feed. — At  the  start  the  cows 
were  fed  alfalfa  hay  and  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  bran  and  one-third  old-pro- 
cess linseed  meal,  a  ration  rich  in  pro- 
tein, designed  to  stimulate  the  milk 
flow  and  to  partially  overcome  the  ef- 
fects from  shipping.  As  soon  as  the 
cows  were  brought  to  a  fair  milk  flow, 
they  were  put  on  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  Kaffir  corn  grain.  This  ration  pro- 
duced the  greatest  flow  of  milk  with 
butter  fat  at  least  cost,  but  had  to  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  so 
that  various  feed-stuffs  could  be  fed,  in 
order  to  show  the  dairy  classes  the  ef- 
fect of  various  feeds  on  the  texture  of 
butter.  The  daily  grain  ration  aver- 
aged about  eight  pounds  per  cow  while 
on  dry  feed.  While  on  pasture,  the 
daily  grain  ration  averaged  three 
pounds  of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
corn  meal  and  one  part  of  bran.  Alfalfa 
hay  was  also  kept  in  a  rack  where  the 
cows  could  eat  it  at  will  when  they 
were  brought  in  at  milking  time.  The 
yield  held  up  well  through  the  fall 
drouth.  For  a  short  time  green  Kaffir 
corn  was  fed  with  the  pasture,  and  the 
cows  were  pastured  on  wheat  in  the 
fall  until  the  ground  became  frozen. 

Twelve  cows  were  fresh  when  re- 
ceived January  5th,  the  rest  calving  in 
from  one  to  five  months.  The  records 
here  given  are  for  the  twelve,  for  1898. 
The  butter  fat  yielded  has  been  cred- 
ited at  the  prices  paid  each  month  by 
the  Manhattan  Creamery,  which  were  as 
follows  :  January,  17J  cents  ;  Febru- 
ary, 17  cents;  March,  16 J  cents;  April, 
15  cents;  May,  14£  cents;  June,  13 
cents;  July,  13 J  cents;  August,  15 % 
cents;  September,  16  cents;  October, 
18  cents;  November,  18  cents;  Decem- 
ber, 17  cents.  The  feed  has  been 
charged  at  the  average  retail  price  in 
Manhattan  for  the  year:  Cost  per  100 
pounds,  corn  meal,  55  cents;  Kaffir 
corn  meal  55  cents,  linseed  meal  $1.25, 
soy  bean  meal  $1,  bran  55  cents,  cot 
tonseed  meal  $1;  cost  per  ton,  alfalfa 
hay  $4,  corn  ensilage  $1;  pasturage  75 
cents  per  month. 

Eesulte. — Average  yield  of  milk  per 
cow,  5707  pounds  ;  best  cow,  9116 
pounds;  poorest  cow,  3583  pounds.  Av- 
erage yield  of  butter  fat  per  cow,  238 
pounds;  best  cow,  387.7  pounds;  poor- 
est cow,  134.7  pounds.  Average  cost 
of  feed  per  cow,  $29.20;  best  cow, 
$32.80;  poorest  cow,  $26.75.  Average 
value  of  butter  fat  per  cow,  $37.75;  best 
cow,  $60.88;  poorest  cow,  $21.39.  Aver- 
age value  per  cow  of  skim  milk,  at  15 
cents  per  100  pounds,  $7.69;  best  cow, 
$12.29;  poorest  cow,  $4.83.  Average 
income  per  cow  from  butter  fat  and 
skim  milk,  $45.44;  best  cow,  $73.17; 
poorest  cow,  $26.22.  Average  receipts 
per  cow  less  cost  of  feed,  $16.25;  best 
cow,  $40.37;  poorest  cow,  receipts  43 
cents  less  than  cost  of  feed.  Average 
cost  of  butter  fat  per  pound,  12.2  cents; 
from  best  cow,  8.5  cents;  from  poorest 
cow,  19.7  cents.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived for  butter  fat  for  the  year  was 
15.8  cents.  To  the  receipts  given  above 
should  be  added  the  value  of  the  calf  at 
birth. 

This  test  shows  the  difference  in 
value  between  different  cows  with  feed 


and  care  alike.  The  year's  record  of 
our  best  scrub  cow  (9116  pounds  milk, 
383.7  pounds  butter  fat,  equal  to  451 
pounds  butter ;  value  of  products, 
$73.17;  returns  less  feed  $40.37)  is  one 
that  many  a  pedigree  dairy  cow  would 
be  proud  of.  This  cow  is  of  mongrel 
breeding,  but  has  a  pronounced  dairy 
form.  The  poorest  cow's  form  is  a  good 
beef  type,  and  her  yield  of  3583  pounds 
of  milk  and  135.7  pounds  butter  fat  was 
worth  43  cents  less  than  the  feed  she 
ate.  Is  stronger  argument  needed  to 
induce  dairymen  to  cull  their  herds 
and  keep  only  the  best  ? 

This  test  shows  that  Kansas  cows 
can  be  made  to  give  greatly  increased 
yields  with  proper  feed  and  care.  They 
collected  the  records  of  eighty-two 
herds  owned  by  creamery  patrons  in 
one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  the 
State,  finding  an  average  annual  yield 
per  cow  of  milk  3441  pounds,  butter  fat 
104  5  pounds,  value  of  butter  fat  $19.79. 
Contrast  with  the  average  for  the  Col- 
lege scrub  herd,  milk  5707  pounds,  but- 
ter fat  238  pounds,  value  of  butter  fat 
$37.75;  and  remember  that  the  College 
herd  is  much  inferior  to  the  average 
herd  of  the  State. 

They  attribute  the  greater  yield  se- 
cured from  the  College  scrub  herd  to 
three  causes  :  First,  at  all  times  their 
rations  were  either  balanced  or  con- 
tained an  excess  of  protein — the  ma- 


terial which  builds  blood  and  milk — 
while  the  Kansas  cow  usually,  when  on 
dry  feed,  has  only  half  enough  protein. 
Second,  kindness  and  shelter.  Their 
scrub  cows  were  petted,  comfortably 
sheltered,  never  driven  faster  than  a 
slow  walk,  and  never  spoken  to  in  an 
unkind  tone.  Third,  a  full  milk  yield 
was  secured  through  the  summer 
drouth  by  giving  extra  feed. 


The  Florida  Orange  Trees. 


The  official  report  of  the  Florida  sec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
dated  March  20,  has  the  following : 
The  continued  warm  weather  during 
the  week  is  bringing  out  the  damage 
to  citrus  trees  by  the  freeze  of  Febru- 
ary. In  many  cases  present  conditions 
confirm  previous  apprehensions.  Many 
young  trees  in  the  central  section  of 
the  orange  belt  have  been  cut  back  to 
the  point  where  protected  by  soil.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  sweet  buds 
were  saved  by  being  covered.  Some 
very  favorable  reports  come  from  sec- 
tions north  of  parallel  28°,  and  even 
near  29°.  South  of  a  line  east  and 
west,  bisecting  Pasco  county,  reports 
are  encouraging.  Trees  are  budding 
and  many  show  good  bloom.  Some 
fruit  is  now  to  be  seen  in  groves  of 
southern  counties. 


Meeting  of   Southern  California 
Pomological  Society. 

The  spring  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  in  Riverside,  May  4  and  5. 
The  following  programme  has  been  out- 
lined :  "European  Markets  for  Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  by  Eugene  Germain  ; 
T.  S.  Van  Dyke  will  speak  about  "Res- 
ervoirs ; "  Professor  Stabler  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  will 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Moist-Holding 
Powers  of  Dry  Soils  ; "  A.  R.  Sprague 
will  read  a  paper  entitled  "Most 
Promising  Kinds  of  Deciduous  Fruits  ;  " 
E.  W.  Holmes  will  speak  on  "Orchard 
Treatment,"  and  Abbot  Kinney  will 
speak  on  "Forestry." 

In  addition  to  these  W.  C.  Patter- 
son, president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
National  Bank,  has  promised  to  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Financial  Side  of  Fruit 
Growing  ;  "  Secretary  Frank  Wiggins 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  tell 
of  the  different  expositions,  as  to  the 
needs  of  California  Fruit  growers  in 
Eastern  markets,  and  J.  H.  Reed  of 
Riverside  and  Wilson  Hayes  of  Colton 
will  speak  on  irrigation  from  the  pro- 
ducer's and  the  canner's  standpoint. 

J.  W.  Mills,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  experimental  station  at  Colton, 
will  lead  the  discussion,  followed  by 
A.  R.  Sprague's  paper. 


Astonishing  The  Nations! 


That  has  always  been  the  way  with  the-AAcCor 
Always  New!  Always  in  Front!  Always  Leading 
The  most  Modern  of  all  Machines! 


in 


Equally  at  home  in  Oriental  wheat  fields  and  American  prairie  lands. 


Always  the  same.  Always  efficient,    buy  a  ttccoR/niCK 

FODDER  SHREDDER. 


BUY  A  AcCORMICK 
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BUY  A  ttcCOR-niCK 
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BUY  A  AcCORttlCK 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Many  Gophers  Drowned.— Dispatch  from 
Decoto,  March  25 :  The  heavy  rain  has  flooded 
the  low  land  around  Al  varado  and  has  drowned 
thousands  of  gophers,  which  have  for  years 
been  a  great  nuisance  to  raisers  of  sugar  beets 
and  garden  truck.  The  Alameda  sugar  people 
are  now  expecting  a  big  crop  of  beets  and  the 
longest  run  of  the  mill  known  for  years.  The 
acreage  of  beets  will  be  greatly  increased 
since  the  rain. 

Shipping  Rhubarb  East.— Oakland  En- 
quirer, March  24:  Shipments  of  rhubarb  to 
the  East  began  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  reg- 
ular shipments  to  Chicago  are  being  made. 
In  the  district  surrounding  San  Leandro  sev- 
eral of  the  large  growers  have  combined  and 
are  now  shipping  a  car  a  day.  E.  B.  Stone, 
H.  W.  Meek,  J.  Cary,  D.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
Rogers  are  probably  the  most  extensive 
shippers.  A  car  contains  about  500  boxes,  or 
20,000  pounds.  Each  box  will  bring  from  $1.50 
to  $2,  or  an  average  of  about  $825  per  car. 

Poultry  School.— Alameda  Ene.inal,  March 
27:  The  Oakland  Poultry  Association  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  school  for  the  education 
of  poultry  men  and  woman,  and  in  general  to 
raise  the  standard  of  poultry  in  California. 
The  school  will  meet  monthly  and  at  each 
meeting  some  variety  of  fowls  or  pet  stock 
will  be  exhibited  and  made  the  subject  for 
discussion  for  the  evening.  A  short  lecture 
on  the  variety  under  consideration  will  be  de- 
livered. The  merits  of  the  fowl  and  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding,  whether  for  eggs, 
carcass  or  breeding,  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. A  question  box  will  be  established 
in  which  all  are  invited  to  deposit  questions 
appertaining  to  poultry.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  school  will  be  held  in  the  storeroom  of  L. 
N.  Cobbledick,  401  Twelfth  street,  Oakland, 
April  4th,  at  8  o'clock.  Bantams  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  evening.  Messrs.  Mason,  Sieg- 
fried and  Key  will  exhibit  several  varieties 
of  Bantams  for  the  occasion.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  breeders,  poultry  men 
and  women  and  fanciers,  in  fact  to  all  lovers 
of  good  poultry  to  be  present.  No  admission 
will  be  charged  for  this  meeting. 

Colusa. 

Floating  Irrigation  Plant.— Colusa  Her- 
ald: P.  F.  Dolan  and  G.  Betty  are  building  a 
stern-wheel  barge  75  feet  long  by  27  feet 
beam.  The  boiler  is  150  H.  P.  with  125  H.  P. 
engine.  The  floating  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  two  pumps — one  15-inch  and  one  17-inch. 
The  15-inch  pump  at  very  moderate  rate  of 
speed  will  throw  6000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute;  medium,  6500,  and  can  be  increased 
to  10,000  or  12,000  gallons  per  minute.  Both 
pumps  will  throw  12,000,000  gallons  in  ten 
hours. 

Fresno. 

Fruit  Prospects.— Sanger  Herald,  March 
25:  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jas.  A.  Rose 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  through  the 
orchards  in  his  district  for  the  purpose  of  not- 
ing the  condition  of  the  trees  and'  the  effect  of 
the  recent  frosts  upon  the  fruit.  Mr.  Rose's 
district  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  or- 
chard belt  of  this  county,  and  he  states  that 
in  almost  every  locality  he  found  apricots  so 
badly  damaged  by  the  frost  that  there  will 
be  practically  no  crop  this  year,  but  that 
peach  trees  escaped,  and  indications  point  to 
an  abundant  crop. 

Kern. 

Sorghum  tor  Fodder  — Bakersfield  Echo, 
March  23:  Farmers  are  talking  considerably 
about  sorghum  cane  for  fodder,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  among  them  to  give  the  crop  a 
trial.  Those  who  have  tried  it  declare  it 
makes  fine  feed,  and  are  going  to  try  an  in- 
creased acreage  this  year.  W.  J.  Price,  who 
plante'd  1%  acres  last  year,  is  going  to  try  40 
this  season.  "  It  is  as  fine  fodder  as  I  ever 
saw,''  said  Mr.  Price.  "  Stock  will  eat  it  be- 
fore anything  else.  I  cut  three  crops  from  the 
iyt  acres.  I  did  not  let  it  get  above  4  feet 
high;  let  it  cure  well  and  then  stacked  it.  I 
planted  it  in  April— sowed  it  broadcast;  irri- 
gated the  ground  before  putting  it  in,  and 
this  was  all  the  watering  it  got.  I  intend  to 
plant  this  year's  crop  in  rows,  so  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated. This  I  consider  the  best  way  to  grow 
the  crop."  Another  gentleman  planted  lOacres 
and  it  furnished  his  stock  with  a  fat  pasture 
for  several  months.  This  grew  10  to  15  feet 
high. 

Kings. 

Peculiar  Rise  in  Artesian  Well.— Han- 
ford  Sentinel,  March  23 :  Frank  Spafford,  man- 
ager of  the  Redding  orchard  and  vineyard, 
noticed  a  very  peculiar  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  artesian  well  before  the  rain  came.  The 
well  suddenly  increased  in  flow  until  it  had 
raised  the  water  in  the  ditches  a  couple  of 
inches  all  over  the  ranch.  This  flow  continued 
for  some  time  and  kept  the  men  busy  with 
their  shovels  preventing  it  breaking  over  the 
banks  and  flooding  the  low  parts  of  the  place. 
It  is  a  mystery  what  caused  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  flow  of  the  well. 

Creamery  Enterprise. — Lemoore  Leader, 
March  25:  Frank  Peacock  has  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  brother  Harry,  in  the  Dallas 
creamery,  and  will  move  the  plant  to  Lemoore. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  2500  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  Harry  Peacock  will  devote  his  at- 
tention to  his  creamery  at  Traver. 

Lassen. 

Proposed  Creamery.— Big  Valley  Gazette, 
March  15:  The  proposition  for  erecting  a 
creamery  here  is  progressing  favorably.  Al- 
ready 250  cows  have  been  guaranteed,  and  it 
is  expected  to  swell  this  number  by  100  with- 
in another  week. 

Los  Angeles. 

Irrigation  Enterprise — Saturday  Times, 
March  25:     Now  that  the  long  drought  is 


broken  and  there  is  a  surety  of  crops,  one  can 
talk  of  the  good  that  has  come  from  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  inches  of  water  have  been  developed 
through  Pomona,  Lordsburg,  San  Dimas, 
Chino,  Spadra  and  Lemon  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  developed.  An  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  water  underlies  these 
sections.  Artesian  water  is  found  in  some 
places;  in  others  pumping  plants  are  put  in 
that  raise  from  25  to  85  inches,  while  again  in 
others  water  is  developed  by  tunnel.  In 
Lemon  there  has  been  developed  350  inches, 
eight  wells  having  been  dug  and  bored — two 
artesian  and  six  pumping.  Water  is  struck 
at  the  depth  of  23  feet,  with  40  to  80  feet  of 
gravel  or  water-bearing  stratum.  None  of 
the  wells  are  over  100  feet  deep,  and  each  of 
the  six  are  pumping  from  30  to  50  inches,  de- 
pending on  the  capacity  of  the  pump.  The 
artesian  wells  are  flowing  about  30  inches 
each.  W.  O.  McClintock  has  developed  138 
inches  by  tunnel.  One  of  the  best  wells  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Mathews,  who  lives  between 
Pomona  and  Chino.  It  is  250  feet  deep,  and 
water  rises  to  within  23  feet  of  the  surface. 
He  pumps  85  inches,  irrigating  his  own  ranch 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  places.  Esti- 
mating water  at  $500  per  inch,  a  very  low 
estimate,  one  can  conceive  of  the  immense 
benefit  to  this  section  of  the  country. 

Orange. 

New  Cannery.— Dispatch  from  Santa  Ana, 
March  22 :  A  deal  was  consummated  to-day  by 
which  the  Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  will  establish  a  cannery  at  Santa 
Ana  with  an  annual  capacity  of  50,000  cases. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  $5000  bonus 
and  furnishes  the  site  for  the  cannery  build- 
ing as  an  inducement  for  the  company  to  lo- 
cate here. 

Sacramento. 

Good  Returns  from  Sugar  Beets. — Bee, 
March  21 :  Last  April  Locke  &  Lavenson 
planted  twenty  acres  to  sugar  beets  and  the 
results  were  so  gratifying  that  they  have  de- 
termined to  plant  100  acres  this  season.  Sam- 
ples of  the  beets  sent  to  Professor  Hilgard  of 
the  State  University  showed  a  very  high  per- 
centage in  sugar,  and  the  proceeds  from  their 
sale  show  a  net  profit  of  $634.40.  The  Japan- 
ese contractors  who  handled  the  crop  were 
paid  $1.25  per  ton.  They  thinned,  hoed  and 
harvested  the  crop.  Locke  &  Lavenson  fur- 
nished the  team  work,  cultivated  the  crop  a 
couple  of  times  and  hauled  the  beets  to  the 
river  bank,  ready  for  shipment  by  boat.  The 
crop  realized  about  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre. 
Samuel  Lavenson  said  that  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  the  output  should  have  been 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  but  there  was  only 
one  shower  of  rain  after  the  planting.  The 
waste  ran  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  while  it 
should  not  have  exceeded  5  per  cent,  but  the 
Japanese  were  not  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  topping  and  cleaning  the  beets. 

Farmers'  Club.— Bee,  March  22:  The  Sac- 
ramento County  Farmers'  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Florin  for  the  purposes  of  "the 
promotion  of  agriculture  in  Sacramento  county, 
in  all  its  branches,  and  the  collection  of  any 
information  relative  to  farming,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  members."  The  officers  for  the  en- 
suing term  are  as  follows :  E.  Booth,  presi- 
dent; R.  Barmby,  vice-president;  L.  C. 
Steward,  treasurer;  L.  M.  Landsborough, 
secretary;  Executive  Committee— Jas.  Rut- 
ter,  L.  J.  Romer,  C.  F.  Johnson. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  Prospects. — Times-Index,  March  24  : 
The  cherry  blossoms  in  Yucaipe  valley  have 
not  been  injured  as  yet.  It  is  thought  that 
the  fruit  crop  will  far  exceed  that  of  1898  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Last  year  the  An- 
drews Bros,  packed  and  shipped  thirty-seven 
tons  of  choice  cherries,  which  netted  them 
about  3  cents  per  pound.  It  required  thirty 
pickers  and  packers  to  harvest  the  crop.  Prof. 

C.  N.  Andrews  informs  the  writer  that  their 
expenditures  for  labor  alone  amounted  to$S50. 
The  crop  will  be  close  to  eighty  tons  this 
year. 

Creamery  to  Start. -Times- Index,  March  24  : 

D.  G.  Whiting  has  leased  the  creamery  and 
will  resume  operations  at  once. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.— Redlands 
Facts,  March  25:  Articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  by  the  Gladysta  Well  and 
Water  Company.  The  directors  are  A.  Greg- 
ory, E.  P.  Whitney,  A.  S.  Van  Clere,  H.  A. 
Hargrares  and  William  Lindenburg. 

Crop  Prospects. — Chino  Champion,  March 
24 :  The  past  eight  days  have  made  a  greater 
change  in  crop  conditions  and  prospects  than 
has  ever  been  seen  here  in  some  lenthof  time. 
While  despondency  was  quite  general,  the 
prospects  of  a  fairly  good  harvest  now  encour- 
ages everybody  to  new  energy.  The  barley 
crop  promises  to  be  good.  A  few  fields  have 
suffered  from  wind  and  drought,  but  are  tak- 
ing on  a  remarkably  vigorous  growth.  The 
warm  weather  following  the  rain  is  favorable, 
and  rain  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  before  we 
have  drying  weather  again  it  will  have 
covered  the  ground  and  prevented  surface 
evaporation.  Agricultural  Manager  Hache 
and  General  Manager  Pardonner  of  the  sugar 
company  tell  us  that  the  net  acerage  will  be 
practically  full.  There  will  be  4000  acres 
planted  here  and  between  2000  and  3000  acres 
in  Orange  county.  There  are  to  the  present 
about  1200  acres  planted  on  the  Chino  ranch 
and  at  Puente,  and  planting  will  now  be 
pushed  forward  vigorously.  Some  fields  which 
had  been  already  sown  to  barley  will  be  plowed 
and  planted  to  beets. 

San  Diego. 

Scheme  for  Irrigating.— Union,  March  23: 
Fred  C.  Miller  adopted  the  following  plan  to 
save  water  for  his  trees :  Made  canvas  hose ; 
take  ducking,  25-foot  strips,  sew  it  so  as  to 
make  four  strips  of  hose;  this  will  make  100 
feet.  Get  the  tinner  to  make  some  joints  of 
tin  spouting  that  will  fit  the  hose  so  it  will 
go  together  like  lengths  of  stovepipe.  Fasten 
one  piece  in  each  end  of  the  canvas  hose,  then 
unite  it,  as  you  want  it,  by  just  inserting  the 
end  of  one  pipe  in  the  other.     It  saves  run- 


ning the  water  over  the  ground.  The  hose 
was  painted  and  did  good  service.  As  fast  as 
the  length  of  the  hose  had  watered  it  was 
laid  over  to  the  next  row  of  trees,  so  when 
you  got  to  the  top  the  pipe  was  connected 
again  across  the  field.  He  had  300  feet  and 
found  it  very  serviceable. 

San  Joaquin. 

Grain  Damaged  by  Blackbirds.— Stockton 
Mail,  March  21 :  The  island  farmers  are  com- 
plaining that  large  flocks  of  blackbirds  and 
crows  are  playing  havoc  with  their  wheat 
fields.  The  recent  rains  have  started  the 
wheat  shooting  skyward,  and  the  birds  find 
the  tender  roots  very  palatable  morsels.  They 
fly  in  dense  flocks,  and  though  large  numbers 
of  them  are  being  killed  by  the  farmers  with 
shotguns,  the  flocks  don't  seen  to  become  any 
less. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Sales  of  Fruit  Crops. — Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  March  23 :  Heavy  sales  of  orchards 
have  been  made  during  the  past  week  and 
the  fruit  crops  for  1899  and  1900  of  most  of  the 
orchards  in  Watsonville  school  district  have 
been  sold,  and  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
packers  are  making  two-year  contracts.  It 
insures  them  average  crops,  even  if  one  sea- 
son should  be  a  partial  failure.  On  all  of 
these  sales  heavy  cash  payments  have  been 
made. 

Barley  and  Beets.—  Pajaronian,  March  23: 
A  great  part  of  the  acreage  of  the  Miller  and 
Soap  Lake  ranches,  near  Gilroy,  and  of  the 
San  Juan  valley,  which  was  reserved  for 
beets  early  in  the  winter,  was  planted  to  bar- 
ley a  short  time  ago  because  of  threatened 
drouth.  The  rains  of  the  past  two  weeks 
have  made  certain  the  prospects  for  a  good 
beet  crop  in  the  Gilroy  district,  and  in  part  of 
the  San  Juan  valley.  The  outlook  has  never 
been  more  favorable  for  such  a  crop  in  that 
district,  and  it  is  probable  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  which  a  large  area  in  that 
section  will  be  converted  into  beet  fields. 
The  price  of  this  crop  is  fixed,  the  pay  certain, 
and  the  condition  of  land  in  this  vicinity  gives 
promise  of  an  enormous  crop. 


'  Irrigation  in  August  for  Apricots. — Vaca- 
ville  Reporter,  March  25:  Frank  Buck  thinks 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done  to 
apricot  orchards,  by  those  who  have  irrigation 
facilities,  by  giving  the  apricot  trees  a  good 
soaking  in  the  month  of  August.  His  idea  is 
that  by  the  trees  at  that  time  receiving  a 
good  supply  of  moisture  it  ensures  the  forma- 
tion of  a  strong,  healthy  lot  of  buds.  In  many 
seasons  there  has  been  a  lack  of  'cots.  It  is 
thought  wherever  the  practice  of  irrigating 
in  August  was  carried  out  it  would  ensure  a 
full  crop  of  'cots. 

Sonoma. 

Sale  of  Wine. — Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
March  23:  Anthony  Roy  has  contracted  for 
the  entire  vintage  of  the  Hefty  winery  for 
1896-'97-'98.  The  wine  will  be  shipped  to  New 
York,  the  buyer  to  furnish  the  barrels.  The 
price  was  16  cents  a  gallon  net.  The  total 
vintage  comprises  31,000  gallons. 

Yolo. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Meeting. — 
Woodland  Mail,  March  21 :  The  new  county 
board  of  horticultural  commissioners  held 
their  first  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  Records 
yesterday  afternoon.  J.  C.  Campbell  of  Win- 
ters, J.  A.  Anderson  of  Davisville  and  T.  D. 
Morin  of  Guinda  were  present.  Organization 
was  effected  by  the  election  of  J.  C.  Campbell 
president  and  J.  A.  Anderson  secretary. 
About  the  only  other  business  transacted  was 
to  re-district  the  county.  The  new  districts 
will  be  as  follows:  The  Davisville-Sacra- 
mento  district  embraces  the  vicinityof  Davis- 
ville, Washington  and  along  the  Sacramento 
river,  extending  westward  to  Clarksburg; 
Winters-Woodland  district  includes  fruit  dis- 
tricts in  their  respective  vicinage,  and  Capay 
district  embraces  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Anderson  was  assigned  the  first, 
Mr.  Campbell  the  second  and  Mr.  Morin  the 
third.  The  board  decided  that  they  will  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings  on  the  third  Satur- 
day of  each  month,  to  which  they  invite  the 
attendance  of  any  and  all  persons  Interested 
In  the  fruit  industry.  These  meetings  will  be 
held  in  this  city,  probably  at  the  Hall  of 
Records. 


A  Notable  Souvenir. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very  hand- 
some quarto  souvenir  commemorative  of  the 
58th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
world-famous  firm  of  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  It  contains  interesting  his- 
torical references,  fine  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  firm  and  its  work  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  is  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
the  success  which  comes  to  vigorous  enter- 
prise when  based  upon  good  materials  and 
honorable  methods. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Does  Your 
Back  Ache? 

i    In  constant  pain  when  onl 
,  your  feet  ? 

Is  that  dragging,  pulling' 
sensation  with  you  from  morn 
till  night  ? 

Why  not  put  the  medicine 
exactly  on  the  disease  ?  Why 
.not  apply  the  cure  right  to( 
'the  spot  itself  ? 
)   You  can  do  it  with 

Dr.Ayer's 

Cherry 

Pectoral 

Plaster 


Immediately  after  the 
Plaster  is  applied,  you  feel, 
its  warming,  soothing  in-, 
fluence.  Its  healing  remedies 
quickly  penetrate  down  deep 
into  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Pain  is  quieted,  soreness  is  re- 
lieved and  strength  imparted. 

No  plaster  was  ever  made  like  It. 
No  plaster  ever  acted  so  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  No  plaster  ever 
had  such  complete  control  over  all 
kinds  of  pain. 

Placed  over  the  chest  it  is 
a  powerful  aid  to  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral ;  relieving 
congestion  and  drawing  out 
all  inflammation. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALT.  DRUGGISTS. 

J.  C.  AVER  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

-  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Cata'ogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  SO  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWKIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

PLUM  TREES. 

Wickson, Red  June.Willard, Burbank,  GrandDuke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Foiitlr*  Curt 
The  Snfe.t,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blem.shes  from  Horje; 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impotsibl*  to  produce  tear  or  bumun. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warrant  o  J  to  give  satisfaction 
PMoe  S|. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drufKtsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions, 
lor  Its  use,     Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  j 
THB  LAWRHNCH-WIULIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

mi  |   T  —  ^'"mMii'mumii 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 
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Price,  $2  Postpaid. 
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1  tic.  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Dream  of  Dreams. 


By  some  strange  chance  I  stood  wbere  streams 

The  long  processional  of  dreams, 

The  throng  that  moves  with  silent  sweep 

Along  the  silvern  shore  of  sleep, 

The  shore  that  fond  allegiance  yields 

To  slumbrous  breath  of  poppy  fields, 

The  poppy  fields  that  downward  run 

To  deck  the  sea  where  sets  the  sud. 

The  dreams  wore  wreaths  of  varied  hue, 
Some  twined  of  rose  and  some  of  rue ; 
Bay  leaves  were  binding  many  brows, 
And  some  had  passed  'neath  cypress  boughs  ; 
Joy  dreams  went  by  with  glad  perfume 
From  Venus  crowns  of  myrtle  bloom. 
And  dreams  with  wreaths  of  lavender, 
With  tears  for  their  interpreter. 

From  out  the  throng,  so  dim,  so  vast, 

One  dream  on  me  its  vision  cast; 

I  bared  my  bosom  to  its  bead  — 

How  all  my  soul  was  comforted  ! 

Dear  dream  !   It  lingers  with  me  yet, 

Knwreathed  with  fadeless  violet, 

And  whispers:  "  When  life's  night  is  gone, 

Fulfilment  shall  bedeck  the  dawn  I  " 

—Clarence  Urmy. 


The  Typewriter. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

Hester  Lowe  had  two  rooms  in  a 
little  house  standing  just  where  town 
merged  itself  into  country,  and  as  Mr. 
Dal  wood  was  ushered  in  by  the  landlady, 
and  his  former  clerk  rose  to  receive 
him,  he  thought  at  6rst  it  was  some 
stranger.  She  had  been  out  paying 
the  last  of  her  small  debts— among 
others  the  sabbatical  fowl,  which  had 
been  tough  and  flavorless  for  at  least 
three  Sundays — and,  coming  in  damp 
and  dispirited,  had  changed  the  official 
serge  for  some  soft,  womanly  garment, 
which  here  and  there  rippled  into  frills 
and  fluffiness.  The  face,  too,  was  differ- 
ent, being  both  pale  and  wistful;  for  she 
was  standing,  not  undismayed,  at  this 
crossroad  of  her  life,  quite  uncertain 
which  way  to  go.  Not  for  a  moment 
could  he  reconcile  this  woman  wi-th 
the  one  he  had  come  to  see.  She  was 
so  different,  and  her  surroundings 
aided  and  abetted  the  illusion,  having 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the 
little  glass  den. 

"  I  called  to  remind  you  about  the 
testimonial.  You  ought  to  have  it  be- 
fore leaving  Dulverton." 

"Oh,  a  reference  ?  Thanks.  But  I 
doubt  if  it  is  needed." 

He  sat  down,  and  drew  pen  and  ink, 
which  were  close  at  hand,  toward  him. 

"  You  will  find  it  is  much  needed. 
May  I  ask  if  you  have  anything  in 
view  ?  "    He  was  writing  as  he  spoke. 

"  No — nothing  in  view." 

He  frowned  a  little  and  went  scratch- 
ing on. 

Miss  H.  Lowe — what  does  H.  stand 
for  ?    It  is  better  with  the  full  name." 
"Hester." 

So  he  didn't  even  know  as  much  as 
that  about  her;  and  the  scraping  pen 
set  her  teeth  on  edge. 

"  There,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  her; 
"  will  that  do  ?  If  not  I  will  add  any- 
thing you  please." 

She  read  the  few  formal  words  bear- 
ing witness  to  her  worth  and  diligence, 
while  he  glanced  round  the  room, 
marveling  what  a  woman  could  do  with 
£60  a  year. 

"It  will  do  excellently,"  she  said. 
"  Thank  you." 

"I doubt  if  it  is  quite  enough,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  Give  it  back.  I 
will  add  a  little  more." 

But  her  grasp  tightened  on  the  sheet 
of  paper. 

You  have  said  quite  enough.  I  like 
that  word  'faithful.'  It  really  ex- 
presses everything." 

He  glanced  up  into  the  soft,  serious 
face  above  him,  and  fully  realized  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  really 
seen  her,  and  the  thought  struck  him 
that  a  man  hurt  and  in  pain  would 
find  comfort  in  such  a  face  bending 
over  and  soothing  him. 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


At  parting  they  shook  hands. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  now 
that  I  haven't  been  half  nice  enough  to 
you.  It  must  have  been  terribly  dull 
work  for  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  never  bullied  me 
— I  should  have  hated  that — and  you 
paid  me  punctually.  What  more  was 
necessary  ? " 

She  didn't  mean  to  be  bitter,  yet  he 
went  away  distinctly  remorseful.  After 
he  was  gone  she  laughed  quietly  and 
then  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  It's  really  very  comical  when  one 
looks  at  it,"  she  said.  "  And  if  ever  a 
person  turned  herself  out  of  a  situation 
by  her  own  act  and  deed,  I  am  that 
person.    It's  really  very  comical  !  " 

And  she  wiped  her  eyes  again, 
ii. 

It  was  two  years  before  Hester  Lowe 
came  back  to  Dulverton,  just  to  please 
herself  with  a  sight  of  the  place  she 
liked  so  well.  Why  it  drew  her  so,  she 
hardly  knew;  still,  it  would  certainly 
be  pleasant  to  find  out  how  much  of  a 
thriving  prosperity  her  money  had 
brought  to  the  man  who  had  needed  it 
more  than  she.  Through  the  two  years 
she  had  followed  his  career  in  imagi- 
nation, endowing  him  at  first  with 
that  rumored  wife,  and  then,  in  process 
of  time,  with  an  heir  to  the  property. 
It  was  castle  building  on  a  most  un- 
selfish scale,  without  the  least  fear  of 
structural  weakness;  for  in  all  her 
thoughts  of  him  he  was  invariably 
happy  and  successful. 

Now,  Dulverton  being  on  a  branch 
line,  she  had  to  change  at  the  junction, 
which  was  just  then  crowded  with  peo- 
ple returning  from  some  local  races. 
The  majority  were  somewhat  noisy  and 
rough,  so  Hester  stood  quietly  on  one 
side,  an  interested  and  amused  looker- 
on.  When  the  branch  train  drew  up 
there  was  something  of  a  scuffle  for 
places,  and  in  the  confusion  she  found 
herself  hustled  into  a  first-class  car- 
riage, without  any  legal  right  to  be 
there,  for  she  was  traveling  third.  The 
compartment  was  soon  full  of  noisy 
men,  who  were  obviously  of  the  book- 
making  fraternity,  and  whose  com- 
ments on  the  day's  doing  were  suffi- 
ciently loud  and  hilarious  to  make  her 
wish  she  had  chosen  a  quieter  day  for 
her  journey.  The  train  was  just  on  the 
move  when  someone  got  in;  but  Hester 
never  even  turned  away  from  her  win- 
dow until  the  salutation  addressed  to 
this  late  comer  stung  her  into  atten- 
tion. 

"Halloo,  Dal  wood !  You  cut  it 
rather  too  fine,  my  dear  fellow." 

Before  turning  her  head  she  bad  time 
to  resent  the  unpleasant  familiarity  of 
address.  Surely  Mr.  Dalwood — who 
had  carried  himself  proudly  in  past 
days — would  reprove  such  impertinent 
freedom,  and  she  almost  waited  to  hear 
his  curt  repudiation  before  looking  at 
him.  But  it  never  came,  and  as  her 
startled  eyes  surveyed  him  she  began 
to  understand  why;  for  the  man  looked 
not  much  above  these  his  associates, 
save  that  he  had  once  been  a  gentle- 
man. Without  being  actually  tipsy, 
his  face  was  flushed  with  drinking,  and 
the  flush  looked  deep,  as  if  it  had  been 
there  some  time.  His  clear  eyes  had 
become  flickering  and  uncertain,  and 
his  clothes,  though  good,  were  slovenly 
and  ill  cared  for.  His  manner  was  the 
manner  of  a  man  going  fast  down  hill; 
his  laugh  had  recklessness  and  no 
shadow  of  merriment  in  it.  The  bit- 
ter shame  of  seeing  him  so  made  her 
turn  away  before  he  could  recognize 
her,  and  sitting  in  dismayed  mystery 
with  averted  head,  she  tried  to  think 
what  had  brought  him  to  this.  "His 
wife  must  be  a  bad  woman.  Nothing 
but  that  could  have  changed  him  so." 
So  she  thought  while  listening  to  the 
desultory  bursts  of  talk. 

"  Your  luck's  been  bad  to-day,  Dal- 
wood, hasn't  it  ?  "  inquired  one  of  them, 
who  was  evidently  uproarious  with 
good  fortune. 

"My  luck  always  is  bad,  not  having 
the  experience  of  you  fellows.  For- 
tunate gambling  requires,  I  find,  a 
liberal  education  and  broad  views  of 
neighborly  duty. 

That  he  despised  them  no  less  than 
himself  was  evident;  but  they  chose 
to  ignore  his  contempt,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberal  education. 


"  You'll  finish  the  evening  with  us, 
at  any  rate;  it's  not  worth  parting 
company  now  after  such  a  jolly  day." 

He  may  have  had  his  own  ideas  con- 
cerning the  jolly  day,  but  he  assented 
carelessly  enough,  as  though  his  time 
was  an  idle  and  useless  commodity.  In 
her  distress  at  this  fatal  self-surrender 
she  faced  him  again,  quiet  unconscious 
of  the  shock  and  despair  in  her  look. 
This  time,  in  spite  of  the  rather  dim 
light,  be  recognized  her,  and  even  the  j 
flush  of  wine  faded  and  grew  less,  for  j 
her  face  in  its  distress  was  as  some  i 
clear  mirror,  showing  him  what  he  had  j 
become.    The   half  made  attempt  to  j 
raise  his  hat  was  deliberately  arrested, 
and  she  saw  that  a  gentlemanly  in-  ; 
stinct  made  him  refuse  to  identify  her  j 
ever  so  remotely  with  the  company  he 
was  in.    For  the  rest  of   the   short  j 
journey  be  remained  absolutely  silent,  j 
nor  even  glanced  at  her  again.  At 
Dulverton  station   they  all  got  out, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  being  unsteady 
on  their  legs,  and  it  was  more  particu- 
larly these  whosuggested  an  immediate 
visit  to  the  station  hotel  for  refresh- 
ment after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 
How,  Hester  was  not  a  particularly 
brave  or  strong-minded   woman,  but 
when  she  saw  the  most  unsteady  gentle- 
man of  all  familiarly  seize  Francis  Dal- 
wood's  arm  for  greater  security  and 
to  make  sure  of  his  companionship,  she 
acted  as  few  woman  would  have  found 
courage  to  act.    Quite  regardless  of 
appearances  she  went  deliberately  up 
to  Mr.    Dalwood,  who  was  the  very 
center  of  this  unpleasing  group,  and 
addressed  him  without  hesitation. 

"Mr.  Dalwood,  I  believe  we  are  go- 
ing the  same  way.  May  I  walk  with 
you,  as  it  is  growing  so  dark  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  pale  face,  so  earn- 
est and  set,  and  laughed  a  little — gently 
— at  the  notion  of  his  way  and  hers  being 
the  same;  but  when  the  man  at  bis  side 
laughed  too,  after  quite  another  fash- 
ion, Dalwood  shook  him  off  as  he  might 
have  shaken  off  something  vile.  "  I 
am  entirely  at  your  service,  Miss 
Lowe."  And  without  another  word  or 
look  at  those  others,  he  moved  away 
by  her  side.  They  walked  silently  to- 
gether, for  Hester  was  quiet  unequal 
to  conversational  platitudes  just  then, 
while  he  was  wondering  what  strange 
whim  had  brought  her  back  there  in 
time  to  see  the  completion  of  his  ruin 
— she  who  had  once  said  that  to  be 
faithful  meant  everything.  He  had 
often  thought  of  that  wistfully  spoken 
answer  since  he  had  become  unfaithful 
to  himself.  As  they  passed  the  house  he 
had  taken  two  years  ago,  she  saw  bills 
flaunting  in  the  windows  announcing  a 
sale,  and  also  that  it  was  to  let,  and 
turned  mutely  upon  him  as  though 
afraid  to  ask  what  it  meant. 

"Things  have  altered,  Miss  Lowe, 
since  you  were  here, — and  not  as  you 
perceive,  for  the  better.  You  are  go- 
ing to  the  same  lodgings  ?  "  He  took 
her  assent  for  granted,  and  as  they 
went  up  the  quiet,  orderly  street,  with 
shops  already  shuttered,  she  thought  it 
looked  as  though  a  funeral  had  just 
passed  through. 

At  the  door  of  the  quiet  little  house 
she  paused  to  thank  and  bid  him  good- 
by,  but,  as  though  he  felt  a  certain 
strength  and  comfort  in  that  trembling 
hand  of  hers,  he  asked  permission  to 
come  inside.  "  You  will  find  everyone 
open-mouthed  and  eloquent  concerning 
my  misdeeds,  but  I  have  a  fancy  to  tell 
you  the  tale  myself.  May  I  ?  "  The  land- 
lady's effusive  welcome  was  cut  short 
by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Dalwood,  and  the 
two  were  soon  left  alone  together  in 
the  room  that  she  had  made  so  pretty 
and  homelike  in  the  old  days.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  pretty  about 
it  now,  but  as  she  silently  made  tbe 
tea  and  gave  him  some,  he  thought 
again,  and  with  more  knowledge,  that 
a  man  hurt  and  in  pain  would  like  such 
a  face  as  hers  about  him.    It  did  not 


even  strike  him  as  odd  that  he  should 
confide  unreservedly  in  her,  so  strongly 
did  her  pity  and  grief  break  down  the 
barriers  between  them. 

"It  is  a  short  story — and,  I  fear,  a 
hopelessly  common  one,  yet  a  little 
difficult  to  tell.  If  I  weary  you  by  too 
many  words,  you  must  remember  how 
often  I  have  wearied  myself  by  think- 
ing— and  regretting — but  to  no  good 
purpose.  I  may  as  well  state  frankly 
that  from  the  very  first  I  hated  this 
place  and  the  work  I  had  to  do,  but  had 
sense  enough  then  to  hide  this  from  my 
clients  and  others,  who  knew  me  only 
as  a  plodding,  careful  man  of  business. 
But  in  deceiving  them  I  could  never  de- 
ceive myself,  and  such  a  sameness  of 
days,  without  excitement  or  change, 
was  almost  intolerable.  Still,  I  did 
work,  because  I  wanted  to  earn  enough 
money  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  great 
chum  of  mine  in  my  student  days;  he 
was  much  richer  than  I,  but  our  mutual 
love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  made 
us  boon  companions.  This  hope,  which 
was  not  without  encouragement,  kept 
me  drudging  on;  but,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  I  lost  money  instead  of  gaining 
it  by  the  failure  of  that  bank.  Only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  could  I  keep 
my  head  above  water,  and  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  my  desire 
when  a  most  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened— but  I  am  tiring  you,  surely; 
you  look  so  white  ?" 

"  Oh  !  why  do  you  stop  ?  I  want  to 
hear  all — alii  " 

And  he  obeyed  without  understand- 
ing her  wakening  fear  of  her  own 
handiwork.  "  The  occurrence  I  speak 
of  was  nothing  less  than  the  anony- 
mous gift  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  this  day  I  am  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  donor.  I  wrote  accepting  it 
gladly  as  a  loan  free  of  interest,  but 
telling  the  agents  that  in  tbe  future  I 
would  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  pay 
it  back  if  called  upon.  A  vain  promise 
this — as  empty  as  my  life  is  now;  but 
no  one  has  claimed  it,  and  at  the  time, 
i  with  the  sudden  ceasing  of  anxiety,  I 
I  thought  my  fortune  was  made.  Like 
]  a  fool  I  launched  out  into  most  unwise 
'  expenditure,  and  made  changes,  all 
i  for  tbe  worse.  Not  only  were  they  un- 
j  wise,  but  useless  too;  for  on  a  nearer 
inspection  of  the  beauties  of  Dulverton, 
Miss  Sefton  decided,  for  good  and  all, 
that  no  affection  of  mine  could  com- 
pensate her  for  having  to  live  in  such  a 
place.  This  disappointment — fori  can 
honestly  say  it  was  a  most  bitter  one 
and  totally  unexpected — completely 
paralyzed  what  little  energy  I  had,  and 
tbe  uphill  work,  which  always  dragged, 
seemed  no  longer  worth  the  trouble  of 
doing.  I  let  myself  go — and  the  busi- 
ness, too — and  these  lapses  mean  what 
you  have  seen  this  evening.  I  am 
lower  even  than  those  men,  having 
known  better  things.  No  one  can 
despise  me  more  heartily  than  I  de- 
spise myself.  I  think  it  is  the  only  bit 
of  honest  feeling  left  in  me." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

He  talked  about  bis  troubles, 

He  told  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Till  the  world  supposed  be  liked  them 

And  took  pains  to  give  bim  more. 

—  Washington  Star. 

ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL   OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &.  SON. 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


SCIATICA. 


But  deep  as  the 
Sciatic  nerve  is, 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 


April  1,  1899. 
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To  Cure  Round  Shoulders. 


To  cure  round  shoulders,  the  best 
and  most  nourishing  foods  must  be 
taken,  as  weakness  of  constitution  or 
health  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of 
round  shoulders.  You  should  take  a 
strong  iron  and  quinine  tonic,  and  if  it 
is  cold  weather  when  you  begin  the  cure 
take  codliver  oil  as  well.  If  this  is  apt 
to  disagree  take  cream  instead.  You 
must  keep  regular  hours  as  to  meals 
and  sleep,  and  have  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  only  without  undue  exertion. 
Walking  is  about  the  best  exercise  to 
take,  though  riding  may  be  indulged  in 
when  you  are  getting  better. 

You  must  be  careful  to  sleep  on  a 
hard  mattress;  never  on  a  feather  bed; 
and  you  must  also  take  care  that  your 
pillows  are  not  raised  too  much,  as  this 
is  apt  to  throw  the  head  forward  and 
add  to  the  rounded  shoulders,  instead 
of  making  them  any  better.  You  must 
be  careful  always  to  walk  straight  and 
never  lounge  along  the  road.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  hold  the  shoulders  well 
back,  the  chin  well  in  the  air,  to  look 
straight  forward  on  a  level  with  your 
eyes  and  never  droop  the  head  and  go 
through  life  looking  for  possible  pins 
on  the  ground. 

On  no  account  must  you  stoop  over 
your  work  or  reading,  as  this  is  bad 
indeed.  If  you  are  sewing  you  must 
sit  in  a  low  chair  and  one  that  has  a 
straight  back  to  lean  against.  If  by 
any  chance  you  have  to  sit  on  a  high 
chair  to  do  your  work  you  must  see 
that  you  have  a  footstool.  In  writing 
you  should  either  sit  at  a  table  which 
is  the  proper  height  or  you  should 
always  use  a  sloped  desk,  and  in  read- 
ing never  hold  the  book  on  your  knee, 
but  hold  it  up  and  lean  back  or  sit  up- 
right while  reading. 

You  should  often  hold  your  hands  be- 
hind your  back  and  walk  this  way  up 
and  down  a  room  or  out  of  doors  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  time.  You  must  also 
lie  flat  on  a  backboard  or  the  floor  for 
several  hours  a  day. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Why  Some  flen  Die  Poor. 


In  a  down  east  village  store,  the  wise- 
acres sat  in  council  on  the  nail  kegs 
and  tool  boxes. 

"  I'll  tell  you  just  what  kind  of  a  man 
Tom  Jones  was,  said  the  chief  critic,  a 
sharp  eyed  but  not  unkindly  son  of  the 
soil.  "He's  dead  now,  and  we  can't 
hurt  him  by  what  we  say,  and  might 
as  well  speak  out  plain. 

"He  never  got  on  in  the  world,  and 
there  was  a  mightly  good  reason  for 
it.  Fact  is,  he  never  did  anything  so 
'twould  stay  done. 

"He  was  a  good  worker;  he  lived  on 
the  next  farm  to  me  a  dozen  years, 
and  I  can  testify  that  he  wasn't  lazy. 
He  would  mow,  for  instance,  and  was 
careful  to  pick  up  every  stone  in  front 
of  his  scythe.  He'd  pick  it  up  aad 
carefully  lay  it  out  of  the  way  behind 
him.  Next  year,  when  he  came  to 
mow  that  field,  he'd  pick  up  the  same 
stones  again  and  lay  them  behind  him, 
and  that  way  he  picked  those  stones 
over  and  over  year  after  year. 

"  That  way  of  doing  things  gave  him 
a  good  chance  to  work  bard  and  die 
poor,  and  that  was  all  what  ailed  him 
all  through  life." 


Education. 


Education  is  to  prepare  for  life,  and 
as  the  principal  object  of  life  is  work, 
education  is  to  teach  men  how  to  work 
in  some  way,  with  hands  or  mind. 
Educated  men  work  twice  as  easily  as 
uneducated  ones.  Some  have  done 
well  without  much  schooling  but 
probably  would  have  accomplished 
much  more  for  themselves  and  the 
world  if  they  had  been  educated. 

Education  needs  to  be  acquired  be- 
cause it  enlightens,  dignifies,  renders 
stronger  and  wiser  every  man  who  ac- 
quires it.  It  is  not  only  to  assist  in 
making  a  living,  but  in  doing  it  in  a 
grand  way,  so  that  whatever  the  sur- 
roundings, we  be  master  of  them. 
Education  should  not  make  dudes,  but 
men,  to  occupy  positions  in  the  church, 
the  state,  the  markets  and  the  fields. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Egg  Sauce. — Cut  up  fine  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
over  them  and  stir  into  one  quart  of 
white  sauce.  This  sauce  is  particularly 
nice  with  boiled  trout. 

Almond  Taffy. — Boil  together  half 
a  pint  of  water  and  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar  for  ten  minutes.  Blanch  and 
slice  through  the  middle  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  almonds.  Stir  them  into  the 
syrup  with  two  ounces  of  butter.  Let 
it  boil  hard  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  on 
a  well-buttered  dish  to  cool. 

Home-Made  Graham  Crackers  — 
One  cup  of  sifted  graham  flour,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  white  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  dust  of  salt, 
two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  butter, 
rubbed  through  the  flour  and  sugar. 
Mix  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  make 
a  dough.  Roll  them  and  cut  in  small 
oblong  and  round  shapes,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  They  should  be  about  as 
thick  as  gingersnaps. 

Ham  and  Eggs. — Have  the  ham  cut 
in  very  thin  slices,  cut  off  rind  and  any 
imperfections  or  discolorations  that 
may  be  in  the  meat,  and  fry  carefully 
until  done,  remove  to  a  platter  and 
break  the  eggs  one  at  a  time  in  a  saucer 
and  then  slip  it  into  the  hot  fat,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  yolk.  Do  not 
turn  the  eggs  over,  but  baste  the  hot 
grease  over  them  to  cook  the  top;  when 
done,  lay  around  the  ham,  pour  on  the 
gravy  and  serve. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — Take  a  two- 
quart  pudding  dish  and  cover  the  bot- 
tom with  a  layer  of  stale  cake,  sprinkle 
over  it  a  spoonful  of  chopped  citron  and 
bits  of  butter,  then  another  layer  of 
cake,  citron  and  butter,  until  the  dish 
is  two-thirds  full.  Beat  together  three 
eggs,  a  wineglassful  of  brandy,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  half  cupful  of 
sugar,  unless  the  cake  is  very  sweet, 
and  one  quart  of  milk;  pour  over  the 
contents  of  the  pudding  dish  and  bake 
one  half  hour. 

Prune  Dessert. — Soak  over  night 
and  simmer  gently  one  pound  of  dried 
prunes  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
enough  water  to  soften.  When  done, 
remove  the  pits  without  mashing  the 
fruit  and  add  to  it  a  half  box  of  gela- 
tine, which  was  melted  in  a  cupful  of 
water,  and  to  which  two  more  cupfuls 
of  boiling  water  were  subsequently 
added.  Mix  all  together  with  one-half 
cupful  of  sherry  and  allow  it  to  become 
ice  cold,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Ingrain  filling  (plain  carpet)  makes 
a  charming  background  for  rugs,  but 
it  shows  dust  and  litter  as  quickly  as  a 
polished  floor. 

Ivory  that  has  been  spotted  or  has 
grown  yellow  can  be  made  as  clear  and 
fresh  as  new  by  rubbing  with  fine  sand- 
paper, and  then  polishing  with  finely 
polished  pumicestone. 

Paint  and  putty  can  be  taken  off 
glass  by  wetting  the  glass  several 
times  with  a  strong  solution  of  soda. 
Wet  the  glass  often  with  it  till  the 
spots  soften  and  can  be  washed  off,  and 
then  polish  with  alcohol. 

Keep  all  fruit  stones,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked. Dry  them  slowly  in  the  oven, 
put  in  a  large  jar  and  in  winter  throw 
a  handful  on  the  fire  of  an  evening. 
They  will  crack  for  a  moment,  send  up 
a  bright  flame,  and  fill  the  room  with  a 
delicious  odor. 

The  decorative  possibilities  of  half- 
length  sash  curtains  are  small,  but 
when  made  of  inconspicuous  material 
they  are  not  in  the  least  obtrusive,  and 
from  a  practical  standpoint  they  are 
unequaled.  Small  metal  rods,  with 
socket  ends,  now  cost  put  a  trifle. 

Gloves  must  be  pulled  in  shape  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  and  not  put 
away  till  they  are  dried.  They  should 
always  be  removed  from  the  band  by 
turning  them  wrong  side  out  from  the 
wrist  up,  not  by  tugging  at  the  fingers, 
which  ruins  the  shape  and  is  likely  to 
tear  the  kid. 


The  Yirtnes  of  a 
Good  Cream  Separator. 


(Just  What  a  Farmer  Wants.) 

Stillwater,  Pa.,  1898. 
"  We  have  the  De  Laval  '  Humming-Bird '  cream 
separator  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  that  a  farmer  can  make.  First 
we  gave  it  a  test  and  we  gained  one  lb.  on  every 
six  lbs.  of  butter,  and  we  got  a  much  better  qual- 
ity of  butter.  The  washing  of  crocks  and  cans  and 
all  this  extra  work  is  done  away  with,  and  we  have 
the  warm  skim-milk  to  feed  to  calves  and  pigs,  on 
which  they  do  so  much  better,  and  it  takes  only 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  churn.  It  seems  a 
small  chore  now  to  churn.  I  would  not  do  without 
a  machine  for  what  it  cost  for  a  good  deal.  I  am 
well  satisfied  it  is  just  what  a  farmer  wants  and 
with  the  extra  butter  and  time  and  labor  and  ex- 
pense it  saves  us  it  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in 
one  year."  Harvey  R.  Ash. 


(Perfectly  Simple  in  Operation.) 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  Jan.  19,  1899. 
"  We  have  now  used  the  De  Laval  '  Humming- 
Bird'  three  years  and  have  not  missed  a  single 
milking  in  that  time.  Last  year  we  made  1800 
lbs.  of  butter.  The  machine  is  simplv  perfect  and 
perfectly  simple  in  operation.  Our  little  girl  ten 
years  old  can  operate  it,  take  it  apart  and  clean  it 
and  put  it  together  again."      Mrs.  Ezra  Roop. 


(A  Very  Durable  Machine.) 

Leeds,  Mass.,  1898. 
"We  have  used  the  'Alpha-Baby'  No.  3  for 
over  four  years  with  the  best  of  results;  in  fact, 
we  could  not  get  along  without  it,  as  it  saves  so 
much  labor.  We  can  make  more  butter  and  of  a 
finer  quality  than  In  any  other  way.  It  is  a  great 
saver  of  ice  also,  as  there  is  only  a  very  little  re- 
quired to  keep  the  cream  at  an  even  temperature 
It  is  a  very  durable  machine.  We  have  had  no 
expense  whaiever  except  for  oil  and  bowl  rings. 
Can  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  last  us  a  life- 
time." James  Clapp  &  Son. 


("Alpha-Baby"  Superiority.) 

White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Dec.  19,  1898. 
"Iam  using  an  'Alpha-Baby'  No.  2  and  take 
pleasure  in  writing  of  its  excellent  qualities  1 
was  using  a  Cooley  creamer,  but  consented  to  try 
a  '  Baby  '  last  Fall.  The  first  week  I  made  5  lbs. 
more  butter  tnan  I  had  the  week  before  with  the 
creamer  and  the  butter  was  of  better  quality, 
finer  grain,  nicer  flavor  and  could  be  kept  longer 
without  getting  strong.  We  find  a  good  market 
for  separator  butter  the  year  round  at  from  22  to 
25  cts.  per  lb  I  had  tried  other  makes  of  sepa- 
rators, but  never  found  anything  which  possessed 
the  same  merit  as  the  '  Alpha-Baby.'  It  runs 
easier,  skims  cleaner  at  different  temperatures, 
and  can  be  washed  in  no  time.  If  a  farmer  has 
ten  cows  well  taken  care  of  and  a  separator  he 
will  find  this  to  be  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
his  business."  Jos.  S.  Gortner. 


Potash. 

"P*  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nasiau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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SEND     FOR     NEW     1899  CATALOGUE. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1899. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \J%J.   JACKSON   tfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CRE  OF  CORNi 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage  ■ 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  t.ound  into  a  volume  \ 
of  195  pages  and  dow  being  sent  out  by  tbe  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on 
the  subject!    It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill-Silage.  lV-Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.     They  are  going  rapidly. 
Toavoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Mlt  Won't 


jump  the  track  nor 
bind  when  door  is 
warped  or  wall  is 
crooked.  T  rail 
.  track  plvotaliy  hung 
cjj^vW^  to  brackets.  Hangers 
on  bo'h  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 
Rapidly  replacing  all 
others.  GOLD  Medal 
at  Omaha.  Write  for 
circular;  also  catalogue  of  Up-to-Date  Hay  Tools. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assavini?.  tfid  TCstahltshert  ih«4  Send  for  Circular. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $45.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WIL.LARD.  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


FULL  VALUE  For  1he  Mone*' 

You  are  entitled  to  that.   It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  should  get  the 
best  goods  for  tbe  monev,  but  also  that  you  should  be  saved  the 
added  expense  of  agent's  commissions, 
dealer's  profits  salesmen's  expenses,  etc. 
We  save  you  all  this  by  selling  you  direct  < 
from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  are  the  largest  ma nu fac- 
tnrers  in  the  irorlfl  selling 
vehicles  anil  harness  to  the 
consumer  exclusively* 
We  make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.   We  ship  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  every- 
thing.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal 
card  for 

Free  Illustrated.  Catalogue 


No.  816 — Two-Spring  Carriage,  with  side  curtains, 
Btorm  apron,  sunshade,  lamps,  fenders,  pole  or  shaft*. 
Price  $58;  same  an  usually  sells  for  $85  to  $90. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE*  HARNESS MFQ.  CO.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Sec.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


No.  100— Double  Buggy 
Harness.  Price,  full  nickel 
trimmed,  $17;  as  good  as  re- 
tail* for  $25. 


FASTEST 
BALER 
ON  EARTH 


J.  A.  SPENCER, 


HAY  PRESS  VALUE 

consists  in  ability  to  press  hay  into  even  sized,  compact  bales 
without  breaking  the  fibre;  large  capacity;  large  throat  so  as  to 
be  easily  fed;  high  wheels  to  bo  easily  drawn;  the  re- 
quirement of  the  minimum  amount  of  power  to  oper- 
ate It,  quality  of  material,  durability  in  construction. 

The  Fast  Baling  Spencer  Hay  Press 

represents  full  hay  press  value.  It  is  the  only  press 
SENT  ON  TRIALandsoldunder  a  Cuarantee  to 
bale 3  tons  more  hay  In  10  hours  than  any  other 
two-horse  press  made.  Makes  every  bale  exactly 
ma  St.  same  size— You  can  set  better  welshts  in 
a  car.    Circulars  ana  prices  on  application. 


ILLS. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  29,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   68?*@69K  68*1068?,, 

Thursday   69*@68?t  68*@68 

Friday   70?i@69H  69W@MK 

Saturday   72'8@69X  70  V..  69* 

Monday   71M@72*  70  >»  (a  7  IS 

Tuesday   7IV270X  70X@70H> 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  4%d    Ss  4*d 

Thursday   5s   3\A     5s  3*jd 

Friday   5s   3Jid     5s  ,i*d 

Saturday   5s   *Hd     5s  4«d 

Monday   5s   b%d    5s  b%d 

Tuesday   6s   4 VI     5s  4%A 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  tl  08T»@1  08tf       1  11VS1  UK 

Friday   1  09!8@1  10         1  U%®1  13* 

Saturday   1  11   @1  10H       1  15  ®1  13V, 

Monday   1  10%@1  10*       1  14   @1  13 

Tuesday   1  09*®!  OBM       1  12*@1  11% 

Wednesday   1  09«@1  10         1  12tf®l  13* 

Wheat. 

While  special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
buying  interest  to  depress  wheat,  especially 
in  this  center,  offerings  in  the  spot  or  sample 
market  are  not  obtainable  at  any  material  re- 
duction, if  at  any  lower  figures  than  were 
nominally  current  a  week  ago.  In  the  specu- 
lative or  option  market,  in  this  center,  prices 
were  a  little  lower  than  a  week  ago,  although 
at  the  close  options  were  higher  than  last 
Wednesday.  Chicago  is  2%@3c  per  bushel 
higher  than  at  date  of  last  issue,  and  has  been 
still  firmer  in  the  meantime,  although  to-day 
(Wednesday)  the  tendency  Kast  was  again 
upward.  Liverpool  is  about  2%c  per  cental 
better  than  a  week  ago,  and  market  at  close 
was  reported  against  buyers. 

While  the  outward  movement  of  wheat  from 
this  port  has  been  of  a  discouragingly  light 
order  for  the  entire  season  up  to  date,  March 
caps  the  climax  in  the  matter  of  smallness  of 
wheat  exports,  only  one  cargo  having  been 
cleared  thus  far  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  record 
being  increased  during  the  two  days  remain- 
ing before  April  puts  in  an  appearance.  Dur- 
ing the  past  nine  months,  or  since  July  1st, 
only  33  wheat  cargoes  have  been  dispatched 
outward  from  this  port.  In  some  previous  sea- 
sons as  many  cargoes  have  been  cleared  in  a 
single  month  as  have  been  sent  out  in  the  past 
nine  months  of  the  current  cereal  year.  In 
September  of  the  previous  season  34  wheat 
cargoes  were  sent  afloat  from  San  Francisco 
for  foreign  ports.  For  the  nine  months  ended 
April  1st,  1898, 160  ships  laden  with  wheat  had 
sailed  from  this  center.  A  repetition  of  such 
a  light  movement  as  the  current  season  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  again  experienced.  There  is 
every  prospect  at  this  date  that  the  coming 
harvest  of  this  State  will  make  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  deficiency  of  last 
crop.  If  recent  reports  as  to  damage  to  the 
wheat  plant  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rock- 
ies prove  correct,  not  only  may  California  off- 
set to  some  degree  last  year's  failure  by  a 
liberal  yield  this  coming  harvest,  but  values 
may  also  prove  better  for  the  producer,  in 
which  event  the  farmers  of  this  State  will  be 
doubly  fortunate.  They  are  certainly  entitled 
to  some  good  luck,  after  the  hard  siege  through 
which  they  have  just  passed.  That  they  are 
now  clearly  " out  of  the  woods"  seems  to  be 
an  established  fact,  so  far  as  bright  crop  pros- 
pects for  1899  grain  crop  cut  any  figure,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  the  same. 

California  Milling  II  12K@1  17H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  07K<&1  10 

Oregon  Valley   1  07tf@l  I2tf 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  12K@1  16W 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  @l  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.08%@1.11. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.11%@1.15. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.09%® 
1.10;  December,  1899,  $1.12%@1.13%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations   7s9d@7sl0d  6s6d@6s6V4d 

Freight  rates   22K@25s  — @22Hs 

Local  market   tl.42H@1.45  |1.08}j®l.Jlx 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

This  market  is  running  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  last  noted,  there  being  a  generally 
easy  tone,  with  prospects  of  stocks  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  in  the  near  future. 
Outward  movement  has  been  quite  fair  lately, 
mainly  to  Asia  and  Central  America. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65(82  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing  '. .  3  60@3  75 

Oregon,_Baker8'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

Market  for  this  cereal  continues  slow  and 
devoid  of  firmness.  Values  for  the  actual 
grain,  or  for  Immediate  deliveries  of  both  feed 
and  milling  descriptions,  are  still  on  a  toler- 
ably high  plane,  however,  as  compared  with 
prices  for  most  other  cereals.  Stocks  are  of 


very  light  volume,  otherwise  materially  lower 
rates  would  be  now  current.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary to  have  barley  and  oats  selling  at  prac- 
tically same  figures  per  cental,  as  they  have 
lately,  oats  generally  commanding  15  to  25 
per  cent  more  than  barley,  and  then  being 
given  the  preference  for  feed  purposes  by 
many  buyers.  Much  of  the  barley  now  arriv- 
ing, other  than  brewing  qualities,  Is  being  re 
ceived  already  crushed  or  ground,  and,  it  is 
argued  by  local  millers,  contains  a  consider 
able  percentage  of  wheat  and  foreign  matter, 
enabling  it  to  be  sold  profitably  at  relatively 
lower  figures  seemingly  than  the  raw  product. 
Business  in  the  speculative  market  was  of 
moderate  volume,  but  not  so  active  as  preced- 
ing week,  neither  did  fluctuations  show  such 
a  wide  range. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  120  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17K®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  32tf®l  37* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @   

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  _ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  88@84%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  86%Q90%0, 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  t 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  84%@85%c. 

Oats. 

The  market  cannot  be  termed  firm,  but 
prices  are  not  materially  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  heavy, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
very  large  receipts  from  any  source  during 
the  balance  of  the  current  season.  Spot  sup- 
plies are  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  in 
the  main  represent  prior  arrival  purchases 
To  this  latter  fact  is  due  largely  the  existing 
stability  of  values.  If  there  were  any  special 
selling  pressure,  prices  would  certainly  gravi- 
tate to  lower  levels.  Business  doing  is  mostly 
in  white  descriptions.  In  Black  and  Red  oats 
there  is  very  little  trading  at  present,  and 
quotations  for  the  same  are  largely  nominal. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*  mi  37* 

Milling  1  37*®1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian  125   @1  35 

Red  1  25  @1  35 

Corn. 

Arrivals  of  this  cereal  have  been  larger 
since  last  report  than  for  a  fortnight  or  more 
preceding,  but  the  receipts  were  mostly  East 
ern  product  overdue  and  which  had  been 
blockaded  en  route.  As  this  corn  was  expected 
and  due  arrangements  made  for  its  arrival, 
there  was  no  serious  disturbance  in  the  mar 
ket  in  consequence.  The  tendency  was,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  buyer,  owing  to  the  weak 
feeling  in  most  other  grains.  Small  Yellow  on 
market  is  wholly  domestic  product  and  contin- 
ues to  be  rather  stiffly  held. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  130  @l  32* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12* 

Rye. 

There  is  no  change  of  consequence  to  note  in 
this  market.  Both  offerings  and  demand  are 
of  a  very  limited  order. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  I2*@l  15 

Buckwheat. 
A  small  quantity  was  received  the  past  week 
from  Oregon,  being  the  only  arrival  of  this 
cereal  for  several  months  past.    While  mar- 
ket is  against  buyers,  it  is  extremely  quiet. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

There  was  no  brisk  inquiry  for  beans  of  any 
description,  and  under  selling  pressure  the 
acceptance  of  lower  figures  than  were  nom- 
inally current  would  have  been  necessary, 
but  it  was  the  exception  where  there  was  any 
disposition  shown  to  crowd  stock  to  sale,  and 
values  were  in  consequence  fairly  well  sus- 
tained. Buyers  certainly  could  not  have  pur- 
chased freely  without  paying  full  current 
quotations  or  more.  There  was  an  easy  tone 
for  Limas,  owing  to  the  fairly  good  crop  pros- 
pects at  present  for  this  variety,  but  the  acre- 
age will  be  less  than  for  several  seasons  past, 
considerable  of  the  land  which  had  been  in 
Limas  having  been  seeded  this  year  to  grain. 
Pinks  were  offered  rather  freely,  particularly 
off  qualities,  and  market  for  the  latter  could 
not  be  said  to  favor  sellers. 


@2  50 
0J  SO 
@1  90 
®2  00 
@2  50 
@2  15 
@1  90 
@3  35 
@2  75 


@2  50 
@3  00 
Ml  75 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice  2  05 

Laay  Wasbington   1  65 

Butter,  small   1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00 

Pinks   2  00 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  75 

Reds   3  25 

Red  Kidney 8   2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85 

Horse  Beans   2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York  report  the  bean  market  in  the  East  as 
follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 
More  than  forty  carloads  of  State  and  Canadian 
beans  have  arrived  this  week,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  which  were  for  sale.  Trade  has  continued 
dull.  Jobbers  have  been  working  very  largely  on 
stock  bought  previously  and  the  export  demand 
was  on  too  restricted  a  scale  to  afford  much  re- 
lief The  general  tone  of  values  has,  therefore, 
become  a  little  easier.  Marrow  have  declined 
2*c  and  close  weak;  choicest  lots  have  occasional 
sales  at  but  some  of  the  best  goods  are 

go  ng  at  11.80.  Medium  are  not  plenty  and  job- 
bing business  is  at  $1.37*M1  40,  more  generally 
the  latter  figure.  Pea  have  held  steadier  than 
other  white  beans,  and  we  hear  of  no  shading  of 
11.86  on  best  marks.  The  few  export  orders  for 
Ked  Kidney  were  filled  at  $175  f.  o.  b.,  and  some 
sales  on  the  market  at  ri  *••••  I  7-:%;  possibly  the 
feeling  is  a  trifle  firmer  in  some  quarters.  White 
Kidney  fairly  steady.  Scarcely  any  call  for  Yel- 
low Eye  and  while  $1.45  is  generally  asked  some 
lots  can  be  bought  2*c  less.  Turtle  Soup  mov- 
ing only  in  a  small  jobbing  way.   Recent  rains  in 


A  Ranch 
Wanted. 


A  comfortable  home,  six-room  house,  family  orchard,  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  outbuildings,  etc.,  within  forty  minutes'  ride  of 
San  Francisco:  cost  owner  $3000;  will  trade  for  a  ranch  of  80  or  160 
acres  on  running  water  in  Sonoma,  Mendocino  or  Humboldt  coun- 
ties; 25  or  30  acres  must  be  open  to  cultivation.  Some  Improvements 
preferred,  and  plenty  of  timber. 

Address  J.  J.  YOUNG,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOVING. 


After  treading  our  beaten  path 
for  over  twelve  years  at  our 
recent  address  we  have 
removed  to 


Our  New  Store  and  Factory  at 

Nos.  34=36  riAIN  STREET, 

Between  Market  and  Mission  Sts. 
Here  we  will  wait  upon  our  old  customers  and 
welcome  new  ones. 

Q.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO. 


some  sections  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  taken  a 
little  of  the  bullish  feeling  out  of  the  market  for 
Lima,  and  late  sales  have  been  mainly  at$2.60. 
Green  peas  quiet  but  fairly  sustained. 

Dried  Peas. 
As  arrivals  and  offerings  are  Insignificant, 
it  is  inferred  that  stocks  are  mainly  out  of 
producers'  hands.   Quotable  values  remain 
steady. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

There  is  no  change,  market  continuing  dull 
and  devoid  of  strength,  with  values  poorly 
defined.  Never  in  the  recollection  of  any  one 
connected  with  the  wool  trade  has  the  mar- 
ket for  this  product  shown  such  prolonged 
dullness  and  generally  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion as  during  the  past  twelvemonth.  Nearly 
all  associated  with  the  wool-producing  indus- 
try, whether  growers,  handlers  or  manufac- 
turers, have  been  meeting  with  financial  loss. 
Values  have  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  and 
the  market  all  the  time  stagnant,  so  far  as  an 
outlet  to  manufacturers  is  concerned.  While 
this  to  many  seems  very  strange,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  Prior  to  the  present 
tariff  bill  going  into  effect,  Europe  was 
drained  and  this  country  literally  flooded 
with  wools  and  woolens,  enough  to  last  for 
several  years.  Much  of  the  stock  was 
brought  in  on  borrowed  money  and  had  to  be 
sold  at  a  loss,  wholly  regardless  of  cost.  It 
would  be  decidedly  queer,  under  these  condi- 
tions, if  the  wool  market  was  in  other  than 
its  present  depressed  and  demoralized  condi- 
tion. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @18 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  7  @10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6   @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @I3 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern, free   7  @9 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

There  is  little  life  in  the  hop  market  in  this 
center,  and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
any  active  inquiry  in  the  near  future.  Offer- 
ings are  of  very  moderate  volume  at  present,  1 
and  include  few  of  desirable  quality.  When 
an  occasional  order  is  received  it  is  only  for  a 
small  quantity,  and  as  a  rule  for  good  to  I 
choice  qualities.  Buyers  experience  no  trouble  1 
n  satlfying  their  wants  within  range  of  the 
ruling  quotations.   Prospects  for  coming  crop 
in  this  State  are  more  favorable  than  at  cor- 
responding date  a  year  ago. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  recent  mail  from  New 
York : 

Receipts  have  run  very  much  lighter  this  week, 
and  there  has  been  further  reduction  in  the  stocks 
here.  At  the  same  time  trade  Is  dull,  and  holders 
while  not  forcing  business  seem  disinclined  to 

urn  down  any  bids  within  reason.  Values  are. 
therefore,  gradually  shrinking  and  we  make 
further  revision  of  our  quotations.  The  only  en- 
couraging feature  Is  the  export  demand,  and 
wii  ilr  that  is  lessening  as  the  desirable  stock  be- 
comes smaller.  England  is  still  calling  for  hops. 
A  recent  sale  of  very  choice  Pacifies  is  reported  at 

8c  to  a  shipper,  but  that  has  become  an  extreme 
price,  really  fine  parcels  offering  at  170,  and  some 
prime  lots  have  changed  hands  at  16c.  There  are 
no  strictly  choice  State  in  first  hands,  and  the 
best  growths,  which  are  no  more  than  prime  can 
be  had  at  16c,  with  other  grades  ranging  from  15c 
down  to  11c.  Possibly  very  poor  would  have  to 
sell  still  lower.  Very  few  1897  hops  left,  and 
when  wanted  they  bring  fair  prices.  Some  buying 
'  as  been  reported  in  the  country  at  from  9@13c. 
Stocks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  rarely  been  so 
light  at  this  season  of  year  as  they  are  now. 
German  markets  firmer  with  supplies  very  short. 
London  quiet  but  values  steady. 


Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  presents  a  very  weak  tone, 
holders  being  anxious  to  unload  and  are  mak- 
ing concessions  to  buyers  rather  than  miss 
sales.    Further  reductions   in   values  are 


looked  for  the  coming  week.  In  the  rush  to 
effect  a  clean-up,  it  is  likely  that  prices  will 
drop  to  lower  levels  than  are  really  warranted 
or  than  would  be  experienced  if  sellers  were 
not  In  such  a  rush  to  get  out.  Straw  market 
remained  quotably  as  last  noted,  but  there 
was  a  very  limited  demand. 

Wheat  13  00®  16  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00®  15  50 

Oat  12  00@14  50 

Barley,  River  10  50®  II  50 

Timothy  11  00®12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  18  00@lft  50 

Straw,  »  bale   SO®  70 

MUlatnffg. 

Bran  was  in  only  moderate  supply,  and 
prices  remain  close  to  those  last  quoted,  al- 
though market  was  weak.  Middlings  were 
offered  sparingly  and  did  not  tend  specially  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  in  moderate  stock,  with  market  in 
favor  of  buying  interest. 

Bran,  ¥  ton  17  00(318  00 

Middlings  19  00®22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  17  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00® 25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  for  most  kinds  is  ruling  very  quiet, 
offerings  being  light.  Values  for  Mustard 
Seed  are  largely  nominal  at  present,  in  the 
absence  of  trading,  stocks  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Asking  rates  for  Alfalfa  have  been 
advanced,  with  only  small  quantities  remain- 
ing. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  — 

Flax  2  15012  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*©3 

Rape  3  ©4 

Hemp  4  (<o4X 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*@9* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  firmness, 
owing  to  the  prospects  for  a  good  demand  the 
coming  summer.  Wool  Sacks  are  going  into 
the  interior  on  account  of  spring  clip,  with 
prices  for  the  same  unchanged. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July. . .  5%@  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  25s}— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  95®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 
There  is  not  much  activity  in  this  depart- 
ment at  present,  but  values  remain  steady  as 
a  rule,  business  doing  being  within  range  of 
unchanged  quotations. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®16  — ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17         — @1S 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00®2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   76® I  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   60®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality  3M®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®S7* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

Market  continues  moderately  firm,  and  con- 
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sidering  the  light  stocks  ottering,  there  is  a 
fair  amouDt  of  business  doing.  A  ship  clear- 
ing this  week  for  Asiatic  Russia  took  132  cases 
of  Extracted,  repacked  in  small  tins.  Inquiry 
for  Comb  is  light. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   IX®  7V4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6%@  7 

White  Comb,  l-ft>  frames  10  &\0y, 

Amber  Comb   V6@  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  choice  to  select 
at  steady  figures,  but  not  much  call  for  dark 
grades. 

Good  to  choloe,  light,  *  lb  28tf®27 

Dark    25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Values  for  Beef  are  being  well  maintained, 
with  supplies  light.  Mutton  sold  at  much  the 
same  figures  as  preceding  week,  offerings  and 
demand  about  balancing.  Hog  market  was 
weak,  lower  prices  East  than  current  here 
affecting  the  market  unfavorably. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net     lb   7H@  8 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  @  1% 

Beef,  3d  quality   6>/i@  7 

Mutton — ewes,  7H@8c;  wethers   8  @  8H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%@  f>^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%@  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4ft@— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   4^4®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5K®  6 

Veal,  small,  $  lb   6tf@  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6tf@  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  ft  lb   9  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  11  @— 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  from  points  in  this  State  continued 
of  much  the  same  slim  proportions  as  for  pre- 
ceding week,  and  market  remained  firm  for 
most  kinds,  especially  for  choice  young  Chick- 
ens. Turkeys  did  not  as  a  rule  bring  very 
good  figures.  Geese  were  in  less  active  re- 
quest than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  the 
demand  for  the  Jewish  holidays  being  about 
over. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  D)   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb.... ^   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12  ®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  5  00  @6  50 

Boosters,  old  4  75  @5  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  @8  50 

Fryers  6  50  @7  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @6  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  6  00  @7  50 

Ducks,  old  5  50  ®6  00 

Oeese,  ft  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  150  @  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25  @2  50 

Batter. 

While  values  in  the  butter  market  show 
further  reductions,  the  demand  has  been 
more  active,  the  trade  having  been  favored 
with  some  shipping  orders.  Arrivals  were 
heavier  than  for  preceding  week,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  there  will  be  a  large 
production  this  season  in  the  middle  counties 
and  the  northern  dairy  section. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  18  @— 

Creamery  firsts  1714© — 

Creamery  seconds  17  @ — 

Dairy  select  K%@\7 

Dairy  seconds  15  @  16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12K@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @19 

Pickled  Roll  -...17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choloe  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

While  receipts  are  slightly  on  the  increase, 
there  have  been  as  yet  no  serious  accumula- 
tions, and  values  are  being  fairly  sustained  at 
same  range  current  for  a  week  or  two  preced- 
ing. Buyers  are  operating  very  lightly,  how- 
ever, at  the  prices  now  prevailing. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  H!>4@ — 

California,  good  tc  choice  10V4@ll 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @10V4 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

Supplies  were  of  more  liberal  proportions 
than  for  preceding  week,  but  with  demand 
more  active,  retailers  stocking  up  for  Easter 
trade,  the  market  did  not  develop  any  special 
weakness.  It  is  believed  prices  have  about 
touched  bedrock  for  the  season.  They  will 
certainly  not  go  as  low  as  last  year,  either 
here  or  in  the  East. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  15  @15>£ 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14H@15H 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
The  display  of  Spring  vegetables,  as  for  a 
week  or  two  previous,  Is  confined  mainly  to 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Peas.  These  have 
been  all  going  this  week  at  generally  easier 
rates  than  last  quoted.  Onion  market  is 
higher  for  choice  to  select,  due  to  light  sup- 
plies of  this  description.  Cabbage  is  high, 
with  brisk  shipping  demand. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  ft  box   1  65®  i;75 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ft  box   1  25®  1  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  ft  P>   12K@  15 

Cabbage,  ohoice  garden,  ft  100   1  25®  1  50 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  ft  doz   1  00®  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  ft  ft   12*®  15 

Garlic,  ft  ft   6®  8 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  wild,  ft  lb   10®  ]2tf 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .  1  40®  1  75 

Onions,  sprouted,  ft  sack   30®  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  ft   4®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   50®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   — @ 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes- 
There  have  been  further  advances  in  values, 
with  market  decidedly  strong.  Aside  from 
9400  sacks  arriving  per  Monday's  steamer 
from  Portland,  receipts  for  the  week  were 
light.  A  few  potatoes  are  now  coming  for- 
ward from  Utah.  No  heavy  quantities  from 
outside  points,  however,  are  looked  for. 
Sweets  were  scarce  and  firmly  held. 
Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental  1  65@1  85 


Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl   — @ — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt  1  70®  1  90 

Burbanks,  Oregon  l  70@2  00 

Early  Rose  l  50@1  75 

Garnet  Chile  1  50@1  75 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   — ® — 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®— 

Sweet  Merced  l  65@1  90 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Strawberries  have  put  in  an  appearance, 
not  in  very  heavy  quantity  nor  of  very  desir- 
able quality  as  a  rule,  but  prospects  are  there 
will  be  improvement,  both  in  respect  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  at  an  early  date.  Sales 
were  reported  all  the  way  from  50c  to  $3  per 
drawer,  exceedingly  few  commanding  latter 
figures,  but  strictly  choice  would  have  more 
readily  commanded  something  near  the  top 
price  named  than  would  inferior  berries  be 
sought  after  at  the  lower  figures  above 
quoted.  The  Palo  Alto  and  Santa  Clara  sec- 
tions furnished  most  of  the  fruit  in  question. 
Apples  are  offering  in  a  moderate  way,  mostly 
of  the  lower  grades.  While  quotable  rates 
remain  much  the  same  as  stated  in  last  issue, 
the  tendency  is  in  favor  of  buyers,  with  de- 
mand less  active  than  several  weeks  ago. 
Not  only  is  citrus  fruit  diverting  trade  from 
Apples,  but  such  vegetables  as  Rhubarb  and 
Asparagus  are  for  the  time  being  taking  the 
place  of  fruit  with  many  consumers. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-ft.  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-ft.  box  ...  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-lb.  box          50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   — @— 

Strawberries,  ft  drawer   50®  1  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  showing  generally  satisfactory  condition 
for  the  holding  and  selling  interest,  with 
stocks  light  of  nearly  all  descriptions  and 
steadily  diminishing.  Shipments  of  fair  mag- 
nitude, mainly  of  Prunes,  were  made  the  cur- 
rent week  via  steamer  and  Canadian  Pacific 
to  Eastern  points.  Other  invoices  of  moder- 
ate volume  were  forwarded  outward  by  rail 
direct.  Quotable  values  throughout  remain 
unchanged,  but  market  is  firm  at  the  ruling 
rates,  concessions  to  buyers  being  rare.  There 
is  already  some  talk  of  selling  short  for  next 
season's  delivery,  especially  of  Prunes,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  having  been 
done  in  this  regard  beyond  talk.  In  this  State 
a  liberal  crop  the  coming  summer  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  is  now  anticipated.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Government  has  been 
lately  a  large  customer  for  dried  fruit  in  this 
center,  taking  Apples,  Peaches  and  Prunes. 
A  Government  contract  for  liberal  quantities 
of  above  kinds  is  announced  to  be  let  in  a  few 
days. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft  12^@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K®  14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8tf@  8% 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7tf@  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9Vi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fanoy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7H@  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6^@  7H 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @ — 

50— 60's   5  @  5tf 

60— 70'S   4  @— 

70— 80's   3*@— 

80— 90's   3  @— 

90— 190's   2M®  2% 

110—  130's   l%@  2 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3hi@  3VJ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®  :;'4 

Prunes,  Sliver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4% 

Figs,  White  ,   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @  8 

Plums,  unpltted   \\ 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East,  accord- 
ing to  late  advices  by  mail  from  authentic 
sources,  is  as  follows : 

The  market  has  continued  in  about  the  same 
position  as  reported  last  week.  Export  demand 
is  very  light  as  exporters  are  not  encouraged  to 
operate  at  present  prices.  Some  prime  apples 
have  been  resold  here  by  exporters  at  8  5-16c.  At 
8®8^c  exporters  would  probably  send  some  fruit 
but  they  cannot  obtain  prime  stock  on  that  basis 
at  present  though  they  have  taken  some  fruit 
grading  more  or  less  under  prime  within  that 
range.  Jobbing  trade  is  fairly  active  from  8^@ 
85£c  for  prime,  with  choice  to  fancy  ranging  from 
9®  10c  as  to  quality;  some  very  poor  fruit  is  rang- 
ing down  in  instances  below  quotations.  Very 
few  sun-dried  apples  here  and  the  few  lots  avail- 
able are  receiving  a  good  amount  of  attention 
at  figures  quoted.  Chops  and  waste  have  both 
ruled  dull  and  weak,  particularly  the  former  which 
are  in  liberal  supply;  prices  are  lower  with  outside 
quotations  full.  Raspberries  have  had  a  little 
more  inquiry  at  the  close,  especially  from  New 
York  State,  but  actual  business  light  and  outside 
quotations  full  high.  Huckleberries  quiet  and 
easy  with  10c  extreme.  Very  little  doing  in  black- 
berries and  sales  rare  above  4@4V4c.  Cherries  are 
held  steadily  when  of  attractive  quality.  A  steady 
demand  has  prevailed  for  California  fruit  and 
tone  is  generally  firm;  apricots  sell  mainly  at 
14@15c  for  Moorpark,  though  some  stock  held  de- 
cidedly higher,  and  outside  quotation  for  Royal 
is  also  very  extreme.  Strong  western  market 
for  prunes  are  causing  more  confidence  to  be  felt 
here. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

Market  has  developed  no  new  features  since 
last  report.  Prices  are  being  maintained  at 
previous  range,  the  Growers'  Association  hav- 
ing control  of  present  supplies.  There  is  no 
brisk  demand  at  present,  however,  for  Rai- 
sins of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  phenomenal 
were  it  otherwise  at  this  date. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @2  50 


Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —  @1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft   —  @55£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   — @3\ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4!4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@2& 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  high  grade,  such  as  choice  to 
select  Navels,  are  being  offered  quite  spar- 
ingly at  present  and  are  commanding  rather 
firm  figures,  quotable  rates  being  a  little 
higher  for  choice  to  fancy  stock  than  last 
noted.  For  common  qualities  there  was  no 
appreciable  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  market.  Lemons  moved  slowly  and  in- 
clined in  favor  of  buyers,  this  being  especially 
the  case  with  other  than  most  select.  Limes 
were  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the  im- 
mediate light  demand  and  market  was  easy 
in  tone. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  50@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  60 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Market  is  firm  for  nearly  all  descriptions, 
notably  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Peanuts,  val- 
ues remaining  quotably  as  before,  although 
for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  prices  are  largely 
nominal,  owing  to  the  very  limited  supplies. 
Choice  Walnuts  are  virtually  out  of  stock. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  17  @  9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27tf 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  11!4@12K 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  HK@12tf 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5Vi@  «V4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @8 

Wine. 

Offerings  are  light  and  market  is  fully  as 
favorable  to  sellers  as  at  any  previous  date 
this  season.  Quotable  rates  for  new  Claret 
are  16fg20c  per  gallon,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  latter  figure  being  for  selections. 
Shipments  of  wine  by  sea  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  current 
year  are  given  at  709,256  gallons  and  1346 
cases,  valued  at  $237,062.  For  corresponding 
time  in  1898  the  shipments  by  sea  were 858,100 
gallons  and  1314  cases,  valued  at  $263,870. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 


producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  24.— California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  steady  and  other  fruits  generally  firm. 
Evaporated  apples,  common,  7@8^c;  prime  wire 
tray,  8%@8%c;  choice,  9@9>sfc;  fancy,  9M@10c. 

Prunes,  4M@9Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@14c;  Moorpark,  :3V4®17c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  25@28c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 


4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisoo  Produce  Exchange. 


<6S*Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


n 


A  NEWJ300K. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  W1CKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


The  Quality 


of  work  done  by  our  plows 


Is  Unexcelled. 


Oliver's  Orchard  and  Vineyard 

Plows  are  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  best.  They 
are  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft,  Easy  to  Handle,  Made  of 
the  Best  Material,  and  First-Class  in  every  respect. 


We  Supply  Perfect  Fitting 
Duplicate  Parts. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Take  none  but  the  genuine,  made 
only  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  and  sold  only  by 
our  authorized  agents. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ing testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy  o 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  37  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


HAD  THE  GRIPPE? 

Wire  fences,  as  well  ;ir  people,  have  felt  the  arrlp— 
of  hard  winter.    Notice  how  they  compare  "after 
taking."  No  "tired  feeling"  about  the  Page. 
IVU.h  WOVKN  WIRE  FEHCI  <  <>..  UUtlAV  HUH. 


Lean's  Harrow 


The  simple  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  nny  angle. 
Slants  forward  to  tear  up  tht*ground  ;  slants  back 
to  smooth  the  ground  and  to  barrow  growing  fc 
crops.    Unequalled  weed  exterminator,    baves  \ 
its  cost  first  season.  Address 

II  AW  LEY,  KING  *  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


-HATCH"  Pruning:  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  I 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.        17-19  FBEM0HT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  Is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Moitt  Work  at  the  greatest  Savlne  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Log  Uatos,  Cal. 


Our  famous 
Kluc  L.ubi-1  limn. I." 

Prices  and  samples 
ready  April  20th.  Write 
'  and  we  will  send 
when  ready :  I'rlces  will 
1  be  lower  than  you  think. 
'  WedeliverfroraChicauo 
Omaha  at  St.  1'aul,  as 

[  desired.  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Twine! 


[Pumps. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL) 
TABER  ROTARY.... 
COLUMBUS  STEAM. 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  leBB 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
EnplneB.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  foraale  cheap 
115  mil  117  First  Street.  S»n  Francisco,  Cal 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

S16  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California,  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 


There  are  several  methods  by  which 
electric  or  magnetic  effects  can  be  util- 
ized for  telegraphy  without  the  use  of 
a  continuous  wire  between  the  two 
stations.  One  of  the  most  simple, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  put 
into  practice  by  the  officials  of  the 
postal  telegraph  department,  consists  in 
making  an  interrupted  or  alternating 
current  in  one  line  or  circuit.  At  some 
distant  place  there  is  a  receiving  line 
or  secondary  circuit  in  which  a  second- 
ary electric  current  is  generated  by 
magnetic  induction  across  space.  The 
secondary  current  is  detected  by  a  suit- 
able sensitive  receiving  instrument  and 
can  be  made  to  give  rise  to  appro- 
priate signals.  This  method  has  been 
put  into  practical  operation  by  the 
British  post  office  between  Lavernock 
and  Flat  Holm,  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
over  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
and  is  now  in  daily  use  for  sending 
messages.  The  other  method,  wh  ch 
has  attracted  popular  attention,  is 
based  on  the  employment  of  Hertz 
waves,  and  has  been  especially  devel- 
oped by  Marconi. 

In  this  wave  system  a  long  insulated 
upright  red  or  wire  is  erected  at  each 
of  the  terminal  stations.  At  the  send- 
ing station  an  induction  coil  with  spark 
balls  is  connected  between  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  and  the  earth,  and  at  the 
receiving  station  a  very  sensitive  de- 
tector, consisting  of  a  Branly  tube 
or  tube  containing  fine  metallic  filings 
is  inserted  between  the  upright  rod 
and  the  earth.  When  the  induction 
coil  is  in  action  rapid  electrical  oscilla- 
tions are  made  in  the  transmitting  rod 
*nd  ether  waves  sent  out  from  it.  These 
on  reaching  the  receiving  rod  set  up 
an  electromotive  force  in  it,  which 
causes  the  metallic  fillings  in  the  de- 
tector tube  in  connection  with  the  rod 
to  become  conductive.  By  means  of  a 
relay  and  battery  this  electrical  change 
in  the  detector  can  be  made  to  print 
Morse  signals  on  a  strip  of  paper  utiliz- 
ing the  ordinary  Morse  instrument. 


Aerial  Bombardments. 


The  regions  of  space  beyond  our 
planet  are  filled  with  flying  fragments. 
Some  meet  the  earth  in  its  onward 
rush;  others,  having  attained  incon- 
ceivable velocity,  overtake  and  crash 
into  the  whirling  sphere  with  loud  de- 
tonation and  ominous  glare,  finding  de- 
struction in  its  impervious  armor,  or 
perhaps  ricocheting  from  it  again  into 
the  unknown.  Some  come  singly,  va- 
grant fragments  from  the  infinity  of 
space;  others  fall  in  showers  like  golden 
rain;  all  constituting  a  bombardment 
appalling  in  its  magnitude.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  every  twenty-four 
hours  the  earth  or  its  atmosphere  is 
struck  by  400,000,000  missiles  of  iron  or 
stone,  ranging  from  an  ounce  up  to 
tons  in  weight. 

Every  month  there  rushes  upon  the 
flying  globe  at  least  12,000,000.000  iron 
and  stone  fragments,  which,  with  lurid 
accompaniment,  crash  into  the  circum- 
ambient atmosphere.  Owing  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air,  few  of 
these  solid  shots  strike  the  earth.  They 
move  out  of  space  with  a  possible  ve- 
locity of  thirty  or  forty  miles  per  sec- 
ond, and,  like  moths,  plunge  into  the 
revolving  globe,  lured  to  their  destruc- 
tion by  its  fatal  attraction.  The  mo- 
ment they  enter  our  atmosphere  they 
ignite;  the  air  is  piled  up  and  com- 
pressed ahead  of  them  with  inconceiv- 
able force,  the  resultant  friction  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and  the  shooting  star — the  meteor 
of  popular  parlance — is  the  result. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  tlnan- 
cially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  t!rm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walking,  Kinnan&  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrb  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
glstB.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


(W«'ommtn4«d  by  nur»<v) 


ftopt  Kh®  Sick 

The  strongest  desire  of 
the  sick  is  to  get  well.  No- 
body in  good  health  can  realize 
the  intensity  of  this  londing. 

It  is  so  strong  that  unless 
relief  comes  it  turns  to  hope- 
lessness—and  hopelessness  kills. 

Certainly  no  one  can  af- 
ford to  nedlecl  a  remedy 
that  brings  hope  to  the  hope- 
less, strength  to  the  weak, 
health  to  tne  sick;  a  remedy 
that,  like  Dr. Williams-  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  dives 
absolute  proof  that  it  has 
cured  every    form  of  disease 
it  is  advertised  to  cure 

You  can  obtain  the  proof 
upon  application,  stating  your 
trouble  and  diving  your  address 
No  sufferer  from  any  disorder 
of  the  blood  or  nerves  should 
fail  to  write  us. 


} 

I 


was  vert-  rtek  « iTh  hS  Sf  EKSSi  C°'"  S"  VS :  About  two  7**™  <*°  I 
™ r*,. 11  ,''">d  P"ls°nln1;,  caused  by  an  abscess  thathxd 
?h tSS  ll ed  Pr°Per1  treatment.  The  disease  fora  time  settled  In  m v 
set  in  '  Hand"5«,mten8P,  ag°I!'V-  ,Then  Inflammatory  rheumauSm 
SSLihI.  . i  d8  e?  RWO"en  that  I  could  not  feed  mvself,  and  tlie 
eoni  1i<,1r?.»mV  ffPt  and  ankl<LR  ,,1a<le  talking Tmpossib  e?  After 
^uS^Pl«fcmffie^^?r'  Ehy"'=«"  brought  mS  a  box  of  l  " 
Williams  1  ink  Pills  for  Pale  People.   "You  need  a  tonic,"  he  laid 


u£  ',hthe  beSt  meIdlclne  1  know  of  for  that  purpose." 
rhram.ta  tlfjr.S1  n°tlCe<J  ft  preat  Improvement.  Poon  my 
beltTfhea?^"  g°ne>  1  ^slgneT""  — ^  *™  am  'D  ^ 


"Mrs.  L.  E.  Browning.' 


The  genuine  package  always  bears  the  full  name. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  or  sent  direct  by  the  Dr. 
Williams  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady.N.Y.  5o*per  box. 


California  cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 

Mr.  I.  n  Parsons  of  Hay  wards,  Cal.,  has  three  of  them,  and  says:  With  your 
Kotary  Plow  I  will  cultivate  my  orchard  better  than  ever  before  and  do  it  for 
MU0.UO  less. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Campbell  of  Vacaville  writes :  "  Your  Cutaway  Rotary  Orchard  Plow 
is  a  great  success." 

ORDER  NOW;    STOCK  WILL  SOON  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Amission  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL.A2 

DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than{  any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


LIGHTNING 
WEEDERS 

get  all  the  weeds. 
We  have  'em 
6-8-10  ft.  cut. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jfi   The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  R0  MORE  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Black    T  ■  e  g  . 


Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  in  U.  S.  A.  on  650,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME  MEDICAL  SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 
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Your  Butter  Profit 

may  not  be  as  great  as 
you  could  wish.  No  mat- 
ter wbat  It  now  is,  it 
would  be  increased  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  if  you 
used  a  Safety  Hand 
Separator.  It  is  better 
in  every  way  than  any 
plan  you  have  yet  tried. 
It  gets  all  the  butter  fat 
and  makes  it  into  an 
improved  quality  of  prod- 
uct. Better  butter,  better 
prices,  and  more  money. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WANTED,  TO  BUY 

TEN  or  TWENTY  acres  good  land  wilhin  60 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  with  more  or  less 
fruit  and  a  running;  stream  on  It.  Persons  de- 
siring to  sell  will  please  give  bottom  prices,  terms 
and  full  particulars,  otherwise  no  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  offers.   No  commission. 

Address  J.  NELSON,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  14,  1899. 

621,316 —Mining  Caisson — J.  Bucbtel,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

620,889.— Jar  Closure— C.  K.  Cooper,  Carus,  Ogn. 
621,041.— Artificial  Fuel— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
621,045.— Canning  Table— F.  A.  Dixon,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

621,301.— Nut  and  Washer— W.  C.  D.  Evans,  Nor- 
walk,  Cal. 

621,236  —Boot  Blacking  Machine— F.  H.  Farmer, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

620,913.— Frdit  Gatherer— H.  T.  Griffith,  Port- 
land, Ogn. 

621,246.— Gate— C  H.  Haslam.  Stockton,  Cal. 

621.087.  — Fare  Register— S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 

621.088.  — Smelting  Furnace— House  &  Dupea, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

621,091.— Floors,  Sidewalks,  Etc.— P.  H.  Jack- 
son S.  F. 

621,305  —Reamer— J  B.  Kaiser,  Salem,  Ogn. 
621,264  —Fruit  Cutter— W.  Madison,  Los  Gatos, 
Gal. 

821,130.— Display  Stand— R.  L.  Peyton,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

621,281.— Fruit  Grader— R.  Powell,  Myrtle  Creek, 
Ogn. 

621.149.— Non-Overflow  for  Vessels— C.  L. 
Schalitz,  S.  F. 

621,153.— Truing  Wheels.— J.  G.  Schmidt,  Port- 
land, Ogn. 

62l,i74  —Window  Sash  Worker— C.  H.  Strauss, 

Port  Gamble,  Wash. 
621,175.— Curtain  Ring— Jennie   L.  Sturtevant, 

Gilroy,  Cal. 

621,002.— Watch— F,  W.  Waschan,  Medford,  Ogn. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Washing  and  Canning  Table. — Frank  A. 
Dixon,  San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  621,045.  Dated 
March  14,  1899.  In  the  canning  of  fruit  it  is 
desirable  to  first  wash  the  fruit  before  plac- 
ing it  in  the  cans  and  immediately  remove  it 
to  prevent  soaking  and  discoloration.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  operator  to  remove  aDd  drain 
it  and  place  it  in  the  cans,  necessitating  con- 
stant dipping  of  the  hands  in  the  water, 
which  is  apt  to  make  the  operators  ill.  In  my 
invention  I  employ  an  extended  framework 
divided  into  separate  working  spaces  having 
a  continuous  tank  within  and  beneath  the 
framework  with  a  horizontal  shelf  and  verti- 
tical  wall  rising  therefrom;  a  shallow  tray  is 
fitted  to  each  compartment  having  a  screen 
bottom  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  tray  is 
hinged  in  line  with  the  shelf  so  that  when 
the  tray  is  raised  its  front  wall  is  substan- 
tially continuous  with  the  shelf,  and  by  plac- 
ing a  stop  to  support  the  rear  end  of  the  tray 
the  water  will  drain  out  rapidly  and  the  fruit 
will  be  in  a  position  to  be  easily  drawn  for- 
ward onto  the  shelf  and  placed  in  the  cans  or 
other  receptacles. 

Display  Stand. — R.  L.  Peyton,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  621,130.  Dated  March  14,  1899.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  plural- 
ity of  movable  interchangeable  stands  upon 
which  a  display  of  goods  may  be  made  in  store 
windows  or  at  other  points  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  positions  and  forms  for  the  display  ob- 
tained. It  consists  essentially  of  vertically 
adjustable  standard  with  disk  slidable  there- 
on having  holding  screw  and  peripheral  up- 
turned flange  with  grooves  in  the  upper  edge. 
Holes  are  made  through  the  disk  in  line  with 
the  grooves  and  arms  having  the  inner  ends 
bent  to  fit  in  the  holes  are  adapted  to  rest  in 
the  grooves,  where  they  extend  horizontally 
and  radially  outward  to  form  supports  around 
the  disk.  Bracket  pieces  are  similarly  fitted 
to  the  vertically  adjustable  standard  and 
boards  may  be  attached  also  as  to  be  tilted  in 
various  directions  to  support  the  goods  in  any 
desired  position  or  manner. 

CTTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
fj  7  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  Klii  K  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Du  K.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'la,  Pa. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— Congressional  appropriations  for  Pacific 
coast  improvements  at  the  last  session  aggre- 
gate 13,806,963. 

—It  is  conservatively  calculated  that  the 
recent  California  rains  are  worth  $20,000,000 
to  that  State's  industries. 

—  A  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Bennett  to 
Dawson,  N.  W.  T.,  is  being  built.  It  will  ex- 
tend to  Skaguay,  Br  C,  by  cable. 

—A  Rothschild  bank  in  San  Francisco,  with 
$5,000,000  capital,  is  the  latest  financial  re- 
port, but,  probably,  an  unlikely  one. 

—The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  is  about 
to  build  a  reservoir  and  a  canal  10  feet  wide, 
4  feet  deep,  27  miles  long,  at  Elsinore,  Cal. 

— A  phenomenal  oil  flow  of  1000  barrels  per 
day  is  reported  from  Coalinga,  Cal.,  and  con- 
siderable adjacent  property  is  being  bought. 

—A  contract  for  a  500-barrel  flour  mill  in 
Shanghai,  China — the  first  contract  ever 
given  a  United  States  firm  for  a  flour  mill  in 
China— has  been  received  by  the  Edward  P. 
Allis  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  milling  ma- 
chinery, engine,  etc.,  complete  will  be 
shipped  next  month. 

— On  the  Siberian  railroad  work  is  con- 
ducted directly  by  the  Government  without 
the  mediation  of  contractors.  Laborers  are 
chiefly  from  European  Russia,  reinforced  by 
natives  of  Siberia  and  gangs  of  convicts.  The 
mechanics  are  chiefly  Italians,  Belgians  and 
Poles;  track-laying  is  done  by  the  railroad 
batallions  of  the  army;  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria  Chinese  coolies  are  employed. 
About  10,000  men  are  at  work  on  the  line  west 
of  Lake  Baikal,  on  which  the  track  is  nearly 
all  laid,  and  6000  east  of  it.  The  engineers 
are  all  Russians.  As  far  as  possible  materials 
are  obtained  from  the  country  on  the  line. 
The  road  is  being  cheaply  constructed,  with 
steep  grades  and  sharp  curves,  and  does  not 
admit  of  high  speed.  The  fastest  train  at 
present— once  every  two  weeks— runs  seven- 
teen and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  The  line 
east  of  the  lake  to  the  Amoor  valley,  683 
miles,  is  called  the  Transbaikal  railroad. 
Work  has  been  prosecuted  on  it  since  1895, 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  this  year,  at  least  at 
far  as  the  river  Onon,  563  miles  from  Lake 
Baikal,  where  the  Chinese  Eastern  railroad 
begins.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  down 
the  Amoor  valley,  1332  miles,  which  was  the 
plan  before  the  right  to  build  through  Man- 
churia had  been  secured,  seems  definitely 
abandoned.  The  whole  length  of  the  line 
from  Cheljabinsk,  near  the  European  border, 
through  Manchuria,  to  Vladivostock,  includ- 
ing a  circuit  of  Lake  Baikal,  will  be  4120 
miles;  Cheljabinsk  is  2225  miles  from  the  line 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  The  line  as 
far  as  Irkutsk  is  2022  miles  long.  Vladivostok, 
the  Pacific  terminus,  is  credited  with  15,000 
permanent  inhabitants. 


BUY    THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  belter  than 
wood  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4U0U  los.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline.  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 

Telephone  Main  199, 
Blake,    flloffltt    dfc    T  o  w  n  e- , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-6!  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF 

BLOOD  PURIFYING. 

What  the  New  Discovery  in  Medical 
Science  lias  Accomplished. 

The  Prompt  Way  to  Cure  Yourself  When  Symptoms  Show  That 
Your  Blood  is  Out  of  Order. 


THE  EMINENT  SPECIALIST'S  FREE  OFFER  TO  ALL  READERS 
OF  THE  "PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS." 


For  a  great  many  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  sick  people  to  say :  "  My  blood  is  out 
of  order.  It  needs  purifying.  I  feel  all  used 
up.  My  skin  needs  clearing.  My  brain  feels 
tired.'' 

They  are  right,  but  do  they  act  right? 

They  generally  goand  get  a  laxative  (bowel- 
cleaner)  to  purify  their  blood. 

Does  their  blood  run  through  their  bowels? 

Science  has  to-day  furnished  proofs  that  all 
the  purifying  that  your  blood  needs,  in  fact, 
all  that  can  be  done,  must  be  done  by  your 
kidneys. 

All  the  blood  in  your  body  passes  through 
your  kidneys  once  every  three  minutes. 

The  kidneys  strain  or  filter  out  the  impuri- 
ties in  the  blood — that  is  their  work. 

Purifying  your  blood  is  not  a  question  of 
taking  a  laxative  or  physic. 

Does  your  blood  run  through  your  bowels? 

What  the  bowel-cleaner  does  is  to  throw 
out  the  poisons  confined  in  your  bowels  ready 
for  absorption  into  your  blood,  but  the  poisons 
which  are  already  in  your  blood,  causing  your 
present  sickness,  it  leaves  there. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  purifying  your 
blood  except  by  means  of  your  kidneys. 

That  is  why  bowel-cleaners  fail  to  do  their 
work — they  fail  to  help  the  kidneys. 

When  you  are  sick,  then,  no  matter  what 
you  think  the  name  of  your  disease  is,  the 
first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  afford  aid  to 
your  kidneys  by  using  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  Kidney  Remedy. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural 
help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the  most 
perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys 
that  is  known  to  medical  science. 


Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  physician  and 
specialist,  has  attained  a  far-famed  reputa- 
tion through  the  discovery  and  marvelous  suc- 
cess of  Swamp-Root  in  purifying  the  blood, 
and  thereby  curing  chronic  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases, caused  by  sick  kidneys,  of  which  some 
of  the  symptoms  are  given  below: 

Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  or  head,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  nervousness,  dizziness, 
irregular  heart,  sleeplessness,  sallow  com- 
plexion, pimples,  blotches,  skin  troubles, 
dropsy,  irritability,  loss  of  ambition,  obliged 
to  pass  water  often  during  the  day,  and  to  get 
up  many  times  at  night,  and  all  forms  of  kid- 
ney, bladder  and  uric  acid  troubles. 

Swamp-Root  is  sold  by  all  dealers,  in  fifty- 
cent  or  one-dollar  bottles.  Make  a  note  of  the 
name,  SWAMP-ROOT,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  and  remember  it  is  prepared  only  by  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  great  discovery  Swamp-Koot  has  been 
tested  in  so  many  ways,  in  hospital  work,  in 
private  practice,  among  the  helpless  too  poor 
to  purchase  relief,  and  has  proved  so  success- 
ful in  every  case  that  a  special  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  all  readers  of  the 
"Pacific  Rural  Press"  who  have  not  already 
tried  it,  may  have  a  sample  bottle  sent  abso- 
lutely free  by  mail,  postpaid.  Also  a  book 
telling  more  about  Swamp-Root  and  contain- 
ing some  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and 
women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact, 
their  very  lives,  to  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  Swamp-Root.  Be  sure  and  men- 
tion the  San  Francisco  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
when  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  -± 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

IF  YOU  USE  THE 

Improved  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator. 

With  it  a  better  prade  of  butter  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  cream.    It  also  is  simple,  durable,  easy 

to  operate  and  clean. 
U.  S.  Butter  Brings  5  cents  above  Market  Price. 

Carnes,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1898. 
Have  used  a  No.  C  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  about  one  and 
one-half  year*;,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  our  butter  to  regular  customers  for  about  five 
cents  above  market  price,  and  sometimes  more.  We  arc  milking 
only  five  cows  at  present,  but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
separator.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  Improved  U-  S.  Separator. 

H.  PAULSON. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


Write  /or  special 
catalogues. 


RE  Y01R  COWS 
CHEATING 

Are  your  cows  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat,  or  are  they  just  living  off  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
j    BABC0CK  TESTER 

will  tell  on  them  and  it  makes  no  mistakes. 
It's  always  ready  for  business— doesn't  break 
down— doesn't  have  accidents— doesn't  wear 
out.    Runs  easily  and  noiselessly. 

Rend  for  Cati'locuc  No.  8  1. 

ELOIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — From  first  thought 
it  would  seem  almost  time  ill  spent  in 
trying  to  say  anything  new  on  alfalfa 
culture.  I  have  discussed  the  different 
methods  of  growing,  harvesting  and 
feeding,  and  have  written  about  it,  and 
grown  it  successfully  for  forty  years, 
and  I  read  everything  that  is  published 
about  it  with  the  same  zest  I  did 
thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  tell  it,  but  I  can  frankly  say 
that  the  half  of  it  has  not  been  told 
yet.  There  are  hundreds  of  people 
coming  into  the  State  and  young  men 
growing  up  and  plenty  of  people  who 
are  changing  their  occupations  who  will 
want  to  know  something  about  it,  and 
agricultural  papers  must  continue  to 
enlighten  their  readers  about  it  to  the 
end  of  time. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  farmers  who 
have  had  much  experience  cannot  be 
induced  to  give  their  experience  and 
methods  of  handling  it.  Farmers,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  willing  enough  to  re- 
ceive information  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  their  crops  and  methods  of 
handling,  but  are  slow  and  unwilling 
to  impart  information  in  the  way  of 
writing  to  their  paper. 

By  this  lack  of  reciprocal  relation  to 
each  other  many  a  valuable  idea  and 
experience  never  comes  to  light  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  immediate  friends  or 
neighbors. 

An  Important  Hint. — I  was  telling  a 
rusty  old  farmer  a  short  time  ago  that 
I  had  bad  luck  in  getting  alfalfa  to 
take  in  sandy  and  light  soil.  He  said, 
"Roll  it ;  roll  it."  He  went  on  to  tell 
how  late  he  sowed  one  year,  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  cut  it,  and  the  tons  he 
got  per  acre,  the  person  he  sold  to  and 
the  money  he  received.  I  neglected  to 
write  it  down,  so  I  dare  not  state  it 
from  memory,  for  I  know  I  should  .not 
get  it  high  enough.  It  was  simply 
marvelous. 

Alfalfa  for  Turkeys. —  A  friend  of 
mine  bought  a  flock  of  half-starved 
turkeys  last  year,  about  half  grown. 
He  cut  alfalfa  for  them  and  ran  it 
through  his  cutting  machine  and  fed  it 
to  them,  and  they  ate  it  the  same  as 
so  many  pigs.  At  Thanksgiving  time 
he  had  a  fine  lot  of  turkeys  that  sold 
readily  in  the  market. 

For  Pigs. — I  presume  there  are  a 
good  many  farmers  who  do  not  know 
that  pigs  will  thrive  and  grow  on  cured 
alfalfa  in  the  winter,  with  but  a  very 
little  grain.  Alfalfa  for  that  purpose 
should  be  cured  as  slack  as  possible, 
and  not  allowed  to  blossom,  so  as  to  re- 
tain all  its  leaves. 

Curing  Alfalfa  Hay. — Almost  any 
one  who  can  handle  a  mowing  machine 
can  cut  hay,  put  it  in  a  stack  and  bale 
it,  but  I  do  not  call  that  curing  it.  I 
say  it  takes  the  nicest  judgment  to 
cure  alfalfa  hay.  If  cured  too  green, 
it  becomes  musty,  dusty,  and  will  give 
horses  the  heaves.  If  allowed  to  go  too 
far  in  the  blossom,  the  stalks  become 
woody  and  unpalatable. 

Alfalfa  on  Hardpan. — Alfalfa  does 
well  on  the  plains  when  the  bedrock  is 
only  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  from  the 
surface.  A  friend  of  mine  called  my 
attention  to  a  patch  that  he  put  in  on 
the  plains  last  year  in  April  that  he 
cut  three  times.  [We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  how  long  it  lasts.— Ed.] 

Every  farmer  on  the  plains  should 
have  a  patch  of  alfalfa  for  his  chickens, 
pigs  and  stock.  If  your  place  is  small, 
cut  it  and  feed  it  green.  It  is  becom- 
ing an  indisputable  forage  crop. 

I  see  by  Eastern  and  Western  papers 
that  it  is  meeting  with  great  success 
in  those  sections.  Colorado  is  becom- 
ing famous  for  its  culture.  Herds  of 
cattle  from  Texas  and  Mexico  are 
driven  in  there  to  be  wintered  on  the 
hay. 

Seed. — The  seed  of  alfalfa  is  getting 
to  be  quite  an  article  of  export  to 
Paris.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  purposes, 
I  learn. 

The  growing  of  the  seed  here  pays 
much  better  than  wheat.  Two  crops 
are  cut  and  the  last  is  allowed  to  go  to 
seed.     The  straw  after  the  seed  is 


thrashed  out  is  first  rate  to  feed  stock 
in  the  winter. 

The  farmers  on  the  low  lands  that 
had  alfalfa  last  year  reaped  a  rich  har- 
vest, alfalfa  was  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  hay  from  going  to  $20  and 
$25  per  ton. 

Farmers,  put  in  all  the  alfalfa  you 
can,  and  have  a  fat  pig  or  beef  for  sale 
frequently  to  help  pay  the  running  ex- 
penses. Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  e  very  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  «t  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  Sc  Durhams  citmpettng. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  butler  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale :  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshlres.   F.  H.  Burke.  B2U  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  S  AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  8HIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  P.  LYON,  Edenvale.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Houdans. 
Eggs  from  best  breeding  pen  of  Houdans  ever 
shown  on  this  coast  at  San  Jose.  January.  1899. 
Birds  large,  very  dark  plumage.  Eggs  from  first 
prize  pen  $2.50  for  13;  others  $1.50. 


SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Several 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took  their  share 
of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair.   Eggs  for  hatching. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  60c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  SweepstakeB)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  F.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Ca'. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


IUST  AS  NATURAL 

■  »■>.)  a  good  deal 
,#  t>r.-ftk  I  ta  era 
ay  off 


la  absolutely  t>erfect  as  to  fncuhator  essentials- 
tlon  and  ilUtrlhiitlipn  of  heat  and  moUti 


a*  the 

old  hen 
Ifc.ct.iTt 
It*  chicks  lousy, 
u'tatay  offthr  neat  ami1  allow  the  egg« 
._  _hfll  but  hatches  every  tfS  that  can  be 

petalumaIncubator 

-proper  appilca- 
inul-ttin,  regu- 
lation H ii <l  ventilation.  For  50  to  Sf,0  eifga.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  the  U.S.  Handsome  eacalog  free. 
Potalna  Ineubutor  Co.,  Itox    II,  Petiilumu,  <°al. 

OUR  INCUBATORS 
^— — — — BEST.. 
They  have  nil  the  latent  Improvement!. 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  PXfoat  and 
GUARANTEED  <  pleaneeverj 
rus-tomer.   Send  t'.r.  for  our  UN  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
successfully.   Send  for  It  at  once. 
DES  MOINES  INC'B  CO. 
Rox      540  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa. 

NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Bave  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
our  cattle.   Write  na  for  special 
formation  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


Trade 
Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros,  .chemlste.  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  I'ri, 
cd.uu.  Valuable  informal! 
and  full  particulars  FKK 


NITRATE    IS    OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OP 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OFMINIOINt 

Dr.  Hernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
Kritish  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  Is  properly  used,  It 
neither  exhausts  or  Injures  the  soli,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

31<5  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        Sf\TM  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


FERTILIZERS 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 


For  Particulars,  Write  Us. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESHO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng.  Prop.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


A 


3U/LD/NC  PAP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  tho 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 

FAI  INT  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

116  Battery  St. 


<kW  7%.  Popular  -~  Popular  '^§L 

Goods SSt  PRlCESVVc%%. 


l  Market  Gardener's  Profit  iV^^^'rYj?^. 

MM.  That  means  the  use  of  perfect  parden  Implements.  A  drill  that  will  plant  any 
seed,  opening,  dropping,  covering  and  rullingat  one  operation.  Cultivators*  with  ifaS 
of  attach  men  la  for  every  purponf  ;  tokill  all  wredsmrd  i/rass  and  break  up  the  lop  crust  without  pruning 
the  roots.  We  have  la  the  Mutt  hews  New  Universal  fteeder*  and  Cultivators  1 
or  separate  tools  that  will  do  all  these  things  perfectly.  Our  Horse  Hoe  with  X  beam  frame  and 
bprmg  steel  stamlardacan't  be  t>eat.  Book  describing  a  score  of  «t\  lea  mailed  free. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  Mew  York. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL    &    BE  E  BE, 

Znz^*.  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  ol  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  ard 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Ag.n t • ,  330  Mark,  t 
St.,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

JAS.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  886,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


;  Dehorning 
^Clipper* 


LEAVITT  MF-G 
Hammond, 


CO.. 

111..  0-  S.A 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Mad*  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKACsKU  4  UKO.,  Mllloo,  Pa. 
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The  Upper  Salinas  Valley. 

To  the  Editor:— Good  soaking  rainy 
weather  with  warm  south  winds,  the 
finest  growing  weather  in  the  world;  a 
precipitation  of  5  inches;  crops  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour;  hope  renewed 
and  elevated  to  a  practical  assurance 
of  prosperity;  the  Salinas  river  boom- 
ing at  Paso  Robles  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years;  wild  flowers  blooming  by 
the  roadsides;  grateful  beasts  luxuri- 
ating in  succulent  grasses,  and  smiles 
as  broad  as  the  turbid  stream  all  up 
and  down  the  valley — such,  in  brief,  is 
the  story  of  the  past  ten  days  in  the 
upper  Salinas  valley. 

All  talk  hereabout  is  now  optimistic, 
and  predictions  are  freely  made  that 
the  wheat  crop  this  season  will  be  the 
largest  ever  harvested  in  the  district. 
Leaving  that  for  the  future  to  deter- 
mine, it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  never 


did  late  sown  grain  look  better  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  early  sown  is  not 
so  good,  as  the  dry  weather,  retarding 
its  growth,  permitted  weeds  to  get  the 
start  of  it.  Consequently  one  hears 
complaints  here  and  there  of  weedy 
grain  fields,  but  as  an  old  resident 
dryly  remarked,  "weedy  grain  is  a 
sight  better  than  none,  and  that's 
what  we  were  looking  for  two  weeks 
ago  1 "  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some 
foul  wheat  harvested  this  year  in  a  dis- 
trict usually  noted  for  the  fine  quality 
of  its  output,  but  there  will  also  be 
plenty  of  the  No.  1  milling,  which  is 
the  staple  in  this  section. 

Surely  the  tide  has  now  really 
turned,  but  ere  the  flood  of  prosperity 
sweeps  us  past  the  point  of  prudence, 
let  us  pause  a  moment  and  lay  once 
more  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  great- 
est drouth  many  of  us  have  ever  seen. 

And  among  other  things,  let  us  hope 
that  next  fall  will  see  much  of  our  ex- 
tensive river  flats  and  other  irrigable 
lands  planted  to  alfalfa.  If  we  had 
never  known  it  before,  Professor  Jaffa 


at  the  Farmers'  Institute  two  weeks 
ago  amply  demonstrated  to  us  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  alfalfa  hay  to  the 
best  grain  hay,  while  Professor  Fowler 
showed  us  plainly  how  and  under  what 
conditions  pumping  for  irrigation  could 
be  made  to  pay.  All  at  the  meetings 
saw  the  force  of  the  facts  presented, 
and  more  than  one  farmer  was  heard 
to  declare  his  intention  of  adding  an 
alfalfa  field  to  the  resources  of  his 
farm.  This  was  in  the  gloomy  days  be- 
fore the  cheering  rain.  How  many  of 
them  will  hold  to  the  resolve  now  that 
the  abundant  showers  have  removed 
the  immediate  fear  of  want  ?  Ad- 
versity is  the  parent  of  wisdom,  and 
the  good  resolves  of  hard  times  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  but  should  be 
carried  resolutely  into  effect  when  the 
good  times  come.  Were  this  uniformly 
the  case  we  should  never  feel  the  hard 
times  as  we  do  now,  and  the  melan- 
choly record  of  distress  and  want 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  "as  a 
tale  that  is  told."  J.  H.  Barber. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  March  25,  1899. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  819.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abon  t  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co , 

Gas  ai  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES, 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.  PUMtm  WATER  — C0MPRESSEI)  AIR- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  improvement*.  Never  out 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  backets,  ungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Rnns  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated  or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pamp  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Gould's  Triple  Acting  Power  &  Pump  Combined. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds 


For   irrigation   and   Other  Purposes. 

SEND   FOR   LARGE   AND   COMPLETE   CATALOG DE,   MAILED  FREE. 


2  1-2  Horse  Power  Webster. 
 ♦ 
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The  HARVESTER  KING  as  a  BINDER. 

10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
This  machine  will  cut  and  bind  perfectly  a  10-ft. 
swath  in  heavy  grain.   We  guarantee  thla. 


HORSE  HAY  RAKES. 
HOLLINGSWORTH. 

BANNER— All  steel. 
STRAIT-A11  steel. 


THE   ORIGINAL,   THK    (JKM'IXK    BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

A  high  speed  machine.   The  greatest  alfalfa  cutter  of  all. 


The    HARVESTER   KING    as   a  HEADER. 

The  header  attachment  may  betaken  oft  and  the  binding  attachment  put  on.  Two  machines  in  one. 

The  most  wonderful  harvesting  machine  since  the  Invention  of  the  combiued  harvester.  EVANS'  CORN   DRILL.  AND  PLANTER 


.m>m:s   WAGON  SCALES— 5  tons. 


A8  PIN  WALL   POTATO  PLANTER. 


ISt'CKEYE   FOLDING  REAPFR. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO,,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Deering's  Ideals  Are  ah  Right. 

THEY    LEAD   THE  WORLD. 


IDEAL  BINDER. 


IDEAL  MOWER. 


|^J£S'S 


IDEAL  REAPER. 


STECL    HAY  RAKE. 


Largest  Harvester  lA/orks  in  the  World,  covering:  & 2  acres 
and  employing  over  6100  hands. 


AqctCt'LT  l  hal  World. 


Deeringf's  Gift  to  the 
Agricultural  World. 


^ss^>  IT   PAYS   TO   BE   A  DEERING  AGENT. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,^ pacific  coast  agent*- 

209    &    2\\    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  14. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  8,  1899. 

TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 

Our  Sheep  Interest. 


The  illustration  on  this  page  is  suggestive  of  an 
interest  which  merits  wider  attention  at  the  present 
time.  The  sheep  and  wool  interests  are  reduced  far 
below  their  proper  limits.  We  are  in  a  transition 
state  from  sheep  ranging  to  sheep  husbandry,  and 
transition  states  are  by  their  very  nature  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory.  Grain  growing  and  fruit  grow- 
ing have  largely  closed  the  valleys  to  the  sheep 
herders.  The  pressing  and  incalculably  important 
forest  and  water  conservation  interests  will  each 
year  more  closely  draw  the  lines  upon  the  mountain 
ranges.  These  things  are  unavoidable  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  State ;  in  fact,  they 


suggestive.  It  represents  a  bunch  of  the  better 
class  of  California  graded  sheep.  The  animals  have 
a  fair  fraction  of  American  Spanish  Merino  blood  in 
their  veins.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  probably  well 
up  in  this  line.  It  is  the  favorite  line  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  in  this  State,  though  the  French  Merino  is 
gaining  in  favor,  and  California  has  some  of  the  best 
in  the  world  of  this  type  and  has  shipped  large 
groups  of  pure-bred  animals  to  the  Argentine  and 
South  Africa  during  the  last  few  years.  Though  this 
may  be  true,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  for  the  last  decade 
we  have  not  paid  the  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
pure  bred  which  should  have  been  paid.  So  great 
has  been  the  depression  that  flock  owners  have 
largely  stopped  investment  in  pure  blood  and  have 


larger  holdings  comprising  some  hillside  or  some 
thin  valley  soil  beyond  the  fruit  acreage.  Sheep 
will  subsist  and  thrive  where  no  other  grazing  ani- 
mal can,  except  the  more  objectionable  goat,  and  its 
presence  will  be  continually  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lands  and  in  the  way  of  fitting  it  for  later  crop 
ping,  perhaps.  Where  richer  pasturage  can  be 
secured — as,  for  example,  alfalfa  on  naturally  moist 
lower  lands,  or  alfalfa  grown  upon  the  land  below 
the  orchard  and  irrigated  by  the  flow-off  from  the 
orchard  water — the  sheep,  with  suitable  precautions 
against  bloating,  will  return  high  value  for  the  little 
outlay  required.  Undoubtedly  the  hen  in  good 
hands,  and  the  bee  with  less  attention,  will  return 
most  value  from  insignificant  investment,  but  the 


THE   SHEEP   AS   AN    ORCHARD   ADJUNCT  —  VIEW   OF   A    BAND   OP    MERINO   GRADES   IN   TEHAMA    COUNTY,  CAL. 


must  be  conceded  to  be  of  pre-eminent  importance. 
Do  they  mean  the  continued  reduction  of  the  sheep 
interests  of  the  State  ?  We  think  not.  They  sim-  I 
ply  mean  the  departure  of  old  methods  and  policies  ! 
over  considerable  areas  of  the  State  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  and  policies  which  will  yield  the 
State  a  better  and  more  enduring  factor  in  its 
wealth  winning. 

On  another  page  of  this  week's  Rural  may  be 
found  a  very  important  inquiry  into  the  wool  situa- 
tion in  its  general  aspects  and  in  some  of  its  Pacific 
coast  phases.  It  is  from  an  Oregon  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  in  some  slight  regards  different  from 
ours,  and  yet  in  the  main  it  is  directly  pertinent  and 
suggestive  in  several  lines  of  flock  policy  and  prac- 
tice. We  hope  it  will  be  read  not  alone  by  those 
who  now  have  sheep  but  by  all  who  have  lands  to  be 
utilized  and  who  are  looking  for  wider  range  of 
products.  How  much  better  is  the  sheep,  even  in 
small  bands,  for  diversification  than  some  of  the  un- 
demonstrated  lines  of  effort  which  many  are  blindly 
pursuing  we  can  hardly  adequately  express. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  picture  on  this  page  as 


allowed  their  stock  to  recede  somewhat  in  size  and 
staple.  Still  some  have  continued  on  the  better 
course,  and  in  no  county  perhaps  has  more  enter- 
prise been  shown  than  in  Tehama  county,  where  the 
flock  shown  in  the  picture  are  resident. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  question  of  breed  to  which 
we  alluded  as  suggestive.  This  band  of  sheep  are  on 
a  pasture  adjacent  to  an  orchard.  The  fruit  trees 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  background  of  the  picture. 
This  suggests  the  very  important  service  of  a  band 
of  sheep  on  large  farms,  of  which  a  portion  has  been 
planted  to  fruit.  We  have  no  idea  of  urging  sheep 
as  of  importance  on  small  colony  tracts  in  fruit 
settlements;  and  yet,  where  close  quarters  with  the 
pig  are  distasteful  to  the  colonist,  the  more  cleanly 
sheep  even  in  a  small  enclosure  will  return  much 
value  without  offense  by  the  profitable  use  it  will 
make  of  fruit  wastes  and  weeds  and  other  vegeta- 
tion, banishing  the  rambling  butcher  cart  from  the 
premises  and  saving  the  money  which  rolls  away  in 
its  lockers.  We  cannot  say  how  small  a  little  farm 
must  be  to  be  too  small  for  a  few  sheep. 

The  proposition  is,  however,  more  pertinent  to 


sheep  stands  next  in  a  maximum  of  return  from  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  sheep  which  are  best  for  the  small 
bands  for  home  food  and  occasional  sales  to  local 
butchers  are  not  of  the  fine- wool  type.  The  heavier, 
coarser-wooled  breeds  are  better  for  rapid  fleshing, 
and  their  crosses  upon  the  common  stock  are  to  be 
preferred.  It  will  cost  little  to  get  a  well-bred  buck 
and  a  few  common  ewes  to  start  with.  There  is  rea- 
son to  think  now  that  the  fat-tailed  Persian  sheep 
which  have  been  tried  at  the  experiment  stations  of 
the  State  University  may  serve  an  admirable  pur- 
pose in  this  line.  They  seem  admirably  suited  to 
this  country  and  the  grade  carcass  has  fine  mutton 
points.  They  seem  to  thrive  upon  very  ordinary 
feeding,  and  may  be  superior  to  some  of  the  breeds 
which  have  advanced  upon  richer  diet. 

We  look  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  sheep  census 
of  California,  not  alone  upon  these  small  lines,  but 
upon  the  stocking  of  large  sheep  farms,  with  suit- 
able provision  for  forage  growth  ;  but  the  discussion 
of  this  feature  of  the  outlook  finds  no  space  at  this 
time. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning:  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during- 1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 


All  industrial  affairs  are  possessed  of  activity, 
which  fully  manifests  the  popular  spirit  born  of  the 
improved  natural  conditions.  The  March  rainfall 
broke  the  record  for  the  month  in  many  places,  and 
was  seldom  more  needed.  Even  where  so  heavy 
downpour  did  not  occur  there  was  enough  to  carry 
things  forward,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  heart, 
and  the  most  casual  observer  not  only  sees  but  feels 
the  salutary  change  in  affairs.  A  journey  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  confines  of  the  Colorado  desert  dur- 
ing last  week  has  shown  the  writer  the  greatest 
activity  and  confidence  among  the  people.  There  is 
assurance  of  produce,  of  prospective  demand  and 
values,  of  profitable  investment  and  requited  toil. 
There  could  hardly  be  better  foundation  for  progress 
and  development.  The  special  features  of  local  situa- 
tion are  sketched  in  the  crop  report  in  another 
column. 

Unusual  efforts  should  be  made  to  produce  well 
and  sell  well  this  year.  The  world  is  in  short  sup- 
ply of  most  of  our  leading  products.  Reserves  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  will  be  unusual  value 
in  new  supplies  which  are  of  high  grade,  and  as  a 
rule  the  products  should  go  into  buyers'  hands  as 
soon  as  possible  if  fair  rates  are  offered.  But  it  is 
unusually  important  that  the  grower  should  know 
what  fair  rates  are  under  present  conditions  of 
affairs.  This  can  best  be  secured  by  association  of 
growers  to  get  at  the  facts  and  secure  the  benefits 
of  them.  We  are  glad  such  movements  are  con 
stantly  getting  themselves  into  better  shape  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  are  winning  respect  from 
widening  circles  of  those  engaged  in  the  three  great 
specialties  of  production,  trade  and  transportation. 
The  situation  has  a  promising  look  from  all  sides. 

Although  the  Chicago  and  Liverpool  grain  mar- 
kets are  slightly  higher  than  last  week,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  here  are  weak  and  quotably  lower, 
owing  to  the  anticipated  advance  in  freight  rates. 
Corn  remains  steady,  but  dull.    Millstuffs  are  weak 


and  lower,  in  sympathy  with  the  raw  product.  Hay 
is  lower  and  weak;  buyers  are  scarce  and  sellers 
plenty.  Most  spring  vegetables  bring  high  prices. 
Asparagus  commands  a  good  price  and  rhubarb  fair 
figures,  but  onions  are  demoralized.  Of  live  stock, 
beef  is  firm,  mutton  steady  and  hogs  a  shade  lower 
and  weak.  Good  stock  in  poultry  brings  big  prices. 
Eggs  are  selling  lc  higher.  Butter  is  weak,  but 
fairly  active  at  the  reduced  rates.  Cheese  is  firm 
and  in  good  demand.  For  particulars,  attention  is 
called  to  our  Market  Reports  on  another  page. 

Thinning  Deciduous  Fruits. 

Deciduous  fruits  are  coming  on  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  The  first  shipment  of  cherries  from  Vaca- 
ville  to  Chicago  on  March  31st  is  even,  if  we  are  mis- 
taken not,  with  the  earliest  date  on  record  for  such 
an  event.  It  may  be  accepted  as  about  the  earliest 
possible  date.  This  degree  of  advancement  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  widely  prevalent  this  year.  In 
southern  California  last  week  we  saw  many  instances 
of  the  same  trend  of  affairs.  In  some  respects  the 
season  is  the  earliest  we  ever  saw,  and  in  some  other 
respects  the  most  irregular — to  which  some  refer- 
ence may  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  fruits  makes  it  necessary 
to  speak  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  thinning.  The 
situation  suggests  both  an  exhortation  and  a  caution 
and  either  one  by  itself  would  be  more  easy  to  write 
upon  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  read,  but  we 
cannot  control  the  situation.  If  the  reader  should 
decide,  after  reading,  to  trust  more  largely  to  his 
own  judgment  of  the  conditions  likely  to  arise  in  his 
own  immediate  location,  it  may  lead  him  to  develop 
self-reliance  at  the  expense  of  respect  for  our  coun- 
sel—for which  we  are  both  glad  and  sorry,  but  can 
not  help  nor  hinder. 

There  should  be  little  occasion  now  to  urge  sys- 
tematic thinning  of  fruit  to  secure  uniformly  good- 
sized  fruit  and  to  relieve  the  tree  from  excessive 
burden  and  subsequent  failure  or  shortness  of  crop. 
Though  these  considerations  have  been  urged  for 
years,  too  many  growers  do  not  yet  respect  them, 
or  at  least  do  not  adequately  practice  them.  Every 
year  some  growers  lose  money  by  not  bringing  their 
fruit  up  to  the  size  requirements  of  canners  or 
shippers.  These  do  not  always  agree  exactly  per- 
haps, and  the  grower  should  have  in  his  mind  what 
are  the  requirements  of  the  purchaser  he  has  in 
view;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  no  de- 
mand is  profitable  which  will  be  content  with  the 
undersized  fruit  from  an  overladen  tree.  The  su- 
perior price  for  good-sized  fruit  for  all  uses,  not  ex- 
cluding drying,  is  unquestionable;  the  total  weight 
secured  may  be  variable  as  between  thinned  andun- 
thinned  trees,  but  it  can  be  accepted  as  an  indisput- 
able fact  that  any  increase  of  weight  there  may  be 
upon  the  unthinned  tree  will  not  be  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  loss  in  value.  The  larger  fruit  will  be 
worth  more  than  the  larger  weight  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  except  perhaps  for  pits  for  fuel;  the 
smaller  weight  of  well-grown  pits  are  unquestionably 
more  valuable  for  seed  purposes.  Do  not  therefore, 
even  if  you  are  a  beginner,  allow  yourself  to  be 
blinded  by  the  glamor  of  an  immense  crop  from  over- 
crowded trees.  It  is  the  saddest  kind  of  a  delusion 
in  the  horticultural  line.  Also  do  not  forget  that 
no  overburdened  tree  can  discharge  the  twofold 
summer  duty  of  every  cultivated  fruit-bearing  tree 
which  is  to  perfect  this  season's  fruit  and  lay  a  good 
strong  foundation  for  next  year's  bearing.  If  your 
tree  after  fruit  gathering  has  not  the  strong,  vigor- 
ous foliage  to  complete  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
for  the  following  year,  there  will  either  be  a  lack  of 
bloom  or  a  show  of  bloom  unfit  to  set  and  the  tree 
will  work  for  itself  next  year,  and  not  for  you,  be. 
cause  this  year  you  would  not  work  for  it.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  insist  upon  these  elementary  con- 
siderations, but  it  is  not  unnecessary.  In  spite  of 
the  deserved  prominence  which  California  enjoys  for 
rational,  up-to-date  pruning  and  thinning,  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  still  living  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  injure  themselves  and  every  one  else 
who  has  a  pound  of  fruit  to  sell. 

But  there  are  some  things  to  be  said  about  thin- 
ning which  seem  to  be  particularly  timely  now.  As 
noted  elsewhere  there  is  this  year  great  irregularity 
in  blooming  and  fruit  setting.  What  is  its  relation 
to  thinning  this  year  ?  We  would  like  to  summon  all 


our  readers  to  conference  on  this  matter  to  define 
the  very  best  policies  for  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail,  for  we  must  admit  we  feel  a  little 
lonesome  on  the  proposition  nor  do  we  have  conscious 
possession  of  any  mastery  of  it.  A  few  considera- 
tions may,  however,  be  helpful  to  those  of  less  ex- 
perience: 

First:  There  is  reason  to  expect  an  unusual  drop 
of  fruit  this  year,  except  from  trees  which  have  made 
but  a  light  set  or  have  already  been  thinned  by  frost; 
they  need  no  treatment  anyway  except  the  best 
cultivation  and  irrigation  if  the  rainfall  has  been 
short.  The  trees  which  are  setting  full  are  likely  to 
make  an  unusual  drop,  unless  they  had  an  exception- 
ally good  time  last  summer  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  no  crop  because  of  frost.  Such  trees  can  safely 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way  of  thinning. 
They  are  probably  in  good  normal  condition.  There 
is,  however,  a  vastly  greater  area  of  trees  in  unusual 
circumstances  and  conditions  this  year.  They  suf- 
fered more  or  less  for  moisture  last  season,  they 
finished  up  the  season  too  hurriedly  and  were  too 
weak  to  finish  it  well.  They  awoke  too  early  from 
their  dormancy  and  because  of  the  abnormal  char- 
acter of  the  early  part  of  this  winter,  began  bloom- 
without  sap  for  a  full  even  start.  Conditions  since 
blooming  have  been  rushing  above  and  scant  below. 
Recently  the  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil  have 
been  vastly  improved  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
fortunately,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  normal  condi- 
tions can  be  restored  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Much  of  the  fruit  which  is  now  apparently  set  is 
weak  and  in  addition  to  the  customary  drop,  through 
lack  of  pollination,  etc.,  we  expect  this  year  an  ad- 
ditional drop  of  weak  sets  and  irregular  starting. 

Second:  These  considerations  call  for  exceptional 
watchfulness  and  examination  by  the  grower  into 
the  actual  conditions  of  his  young  fruit.  It  is  not 
safe  to  thin  as  one  would  in  ordinary  years.  It  is 
better  to  take  the  chance  of  some  little  loss  to  the 
tree  from  wasted  energy  in  carrying  the  surplus 
fruit  too  long.  It  is  still  very  early  and  frosts  may 
still  come  to  add  to  the  prospective  drop  from  other 
causes.  It  is  very  important  to  let  all  doubtful 
things  develop  themselves  further  before  reducing 
the  loads  of  the  trees  except,  as  we  said,  upon  trees 
which  seem  to  be  in  fairly  normal  condition. 

Third:  Thinning  can  be  done  late  with  compara- 
tively light  loss  to  the  trees  and  still  with  satisfac- 
tory enlargement  of  the  fruit  which  is  left.  Thinning 
with  the  shears  by  cutting  out  whole  spurs  or  short 
bearing  shoots,  or  even  shortening  in  long  limbs, 
cutting  always  to  a  lateral  when  possible,  is  of  no 
appreciable  injury  to  the  tree.  Many  people  have 
gained  the  impression  that  the  shears  are  only  for 
winter  use  on  the  deciduous  tree.  This  is  a  mistake. 
On  some  accounts  cutting  during  the  growing  sea- 
son is  really  kinder  to  the  tree,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  this  may  have  to  be  done  considerably  this 
year  to  save  the  trees  from  evaporation  which  their 
roots  cannot  compensate.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
this  year  particularly  rational  practice,  to  be  a  little 
Micawber-like  and  see  what  will  turn  up,  being  ready 
to  thin  both  with  the  shears  and  by  hand  as  well,  if 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  the  tree  to  what  is  commercially  most  promising 
or  what  the  life  and  strength  of  the  tree  may  require. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  from  readers  notes 
of  the  behavior  of  their  trees  this  year.  There  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  good  fruit  in  all  its  lines  of 
uses.  There  will  probably  be,  on  the  whole,  much 
more  fruit  than  seemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month.  But  growers  must  look  out  for  exag- 
gerated reports  of  an  abundant  crop  which  are  likely 
to  be  circulated.  It  seems  to  us,  on  general  princi- 
ples, that  the  last  two  years  have  been  too  freaky 
to  warrant  expectation  of  the  greatest  things  from 
our  trees,  and  our  recent  observations  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  enforce  that  view.  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  all,  however,  to  confer  as  to  how  the  trees  are 
behaving  and  how  they  can  best  be  helped  along  in 
their  work,  and  that  can  be  best  done  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press. 

Wyoming  has  quarantined  herself  against  Califor- 
nia cattle,  which  must  be  given  special  examination 
and  will  be  denied  admission  or  held  in  quarantine  at 
the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owner  until  such  time 
as  the  State  Veterinarian  shall  determine  if  they 
are  free  from  splenic  fever. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Bean  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  very  rich  river 
bottom  land,  thoroughly  irrigated,  and  wish  to  puta 
crop  on  it  that  will  pay  well ;  had  thought  of  beans. 
How  many  pounds  will  it  take  per  acre  to  plant  ? 
How  thick  should  I  plant  them  ?  How  deep?  What 
kind  yield  most  ?  What  is  an  average  crop  ?  In  your 
estimation,  would  the  wind  we  have  here  be  a  detri- 
ment to  them  ?  The  wind  blows  hard  in  the  after- 
noons during  summer,  but  we  have  some  fog. — Will 
J.  Westlake,  King  City. 

We  have  not  space  at  this  moment  for  such  a  full 
account  of  bean  growing  as  this  query  calls  for. 
Most  of  the  facts  have  been  given  in  earlier  issues  of 
the  Rural,  and  the  methods  are  described  in  detail 
in  our  "  California  Vegetables."  The  pink  bean 
would  probably  do  best  under  your  summer  heat  and 
dry  air.  The  winds  are  not  likely  to  hurt  them  and 
the  fog  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  If 
your  soil  is  heavy  enough  to  hold  moisture  well,  you 
can  thoroughly  soak  the  ground,  then  plow  and  har- 
row well  ;  plant  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over  and 
keep  well  cultivated.  Unless  the  soil  is  too  light,  you 
ought  to  get  a  crop  without  irrigation  after  plant- 
ing; but,  if  the  moisture  goes  out  of  the  gronnd,  use 
a  little  water  in  small  furrows  between  the  rows. 
Do  not  irrigate  too  late,  for  the  plant  must  mature 
its  seed  before  you  get  any  fall  frosts. 


Irregular  Bloom  and  Setting. 

To  the  Editor: — Soon  after  the  almonds  set  on  our 
trees  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  sets  increased  in 
size  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  some  of  the  sets 
grew  very  rapidly  and  some  did  not  grow  at  all.  Un- 
til now  they  have  been  firm  on  the  tree,  but  now  they 
are  dropping  off.  The  natural  inference  this  year 
would  be  that  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture,  but  I  find 
that  a  few  trees  that  have  had  exceptional  surround- 
ings and  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  last  season,  so 
that  they  made  the  usual  growth,  are  similarly  af- 
fected. On  some  of  the  trees  the  loss  will  not  exceed 
10%,  on  others  the  loss  will  be  50%  and  in  some  cases 
the  loss  will  be  95%.  All  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
are  in  the  same  condition,  and  one  that  I  have  word 
from,  that  has  been  a  heavy  bearer  and  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  age  (six  years),  has  no  good 
nuts  on  it ;  all  are  falling  off.  Our  trees  were  heavily 
pruned  a  year  ago,  were  well  cultivated  and  made 
some  new  growth,  kept  bright  and  green  till  the 
frost  in  December,  set  full  of  buds  and  blossomed 
profusely,  as  you  may  see  by  the  photo  inclosed.  We 
have  never  had  such  a  trouble  here  before.  I  inclose 
some  buds  in  a  box  by  mail  for  you  to  see.  On  the 
same  trees  that  these  came  from  the  growing  nuts 
are  from  i-inch  to  11  inches  long.  We  have  not  had 
a  killing  frost  since  Feb.  7th.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it  this  year,  but  we  would  be  glad  to 
learn  if  we  are  the  only  sufferers,  and  what  may  be 
the  cause.  I  am  told  that  apricots  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  It  seems  not  to  make  any  difference 
whether  the  trees  were  pruned  or  not,  or  whether 
they  were  cultivated  or  not ;  large  and  small  trees 
are  all  affected  in  some  degree.  Rainfall  to  date,  2.71 
inches.  IXL  that  were  in  bloom  when  it  rained  two 
weeks  ago  are  doing  the  same  as  those  other  varie- 
ties that  bloomed  in  the  middle  of  February.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  all  the  particulars,  and  hope  you 
can  give  us  some  light  on  the  subject. — Olin  L. 
Livesay,  Fairmont,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  foregoing  is  very  singular,  in  view  of  some  of 
the  conditions  which  our  correspondent  so  carefully 
describes.  We  shall  have  to  confess  that  we  cannot 
explain  the  manifestations,  in  view  of  the  evidence 
that  last  season's  growth  was  made  under  fairly 
good  conditions  and  the  trees  held  their  foliage  so 
late.  The  bloom  "  buds  "  sent  had  advanced  to  the 
formation  of  very  small  fruit  from  which  the  calyces 
did  not  separate.  Why  their  growth  was  arrested 
and  why  they  remained  attached  to  the  tree  so  much 
longer  than  usual  we  cannot  tell. 

It  may  be  pertinent,  however,  to  mention  irregu- 
larities which  we  have  observed  in  the  performance 
of  trees  which  were  really  subject  to  unusual  condi- 
tions last  summer.  The  phenomena  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  another  column  in  connection  with 
fruit  pruning  and  thinning,  and  some  suggestion  is 
there  given  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  causes 
underlying  them.  The  performance  really  began 
with  the  out-of-season  bloom  of  many  trees  last  fall. 
It  always  occurs  when  trees  go  into  premature 
dormancy  through  lack  of  summer  moisture.  It  was 
more  prevalent  last  fall,  because  the  conditions  were 
so  general  in  such  a  dry  year  in  regions  little  used 
to  them.  The  irregular  behavior  continued  at  differ- 
ent dates  in  different  places,  and  the  result  is  that 


almost  everywhere  we  find  freaky  manifestations. 
Fairmont  is  on  the  west  side  of  Antelope  valley,  in 
northern  Los  Angeles  county.  We  saw  appearances 
of  the  same  kind  in  less  degree  in  several  parts  of 
southern  California  last  week.  We  saw  almonds  and 
apricots,  more  than  half  mature  size  and  of  pea  size, 
huddled  together  on  the  same  branches.  The  early 
bloom  consisted  of  only  few  flowers,  because  the 
proper  heart-point  in  the  branch  could  only  induce 
slight  sap  flow  from  trunk  and  root,  which  had  ab- 
normally scant  water  supply.  Later,  the  sap  pres- 
sure increased  progressively  and  more  blooms  ap- 
peared, and  at  the  same  time  the  early-set  fruits 
advanced.  The  foliage  meantime  is  scant.  Unless 
more  moisture  comes  soon  from  some  source,  the 
fruit  must  be  removed  and  the  limbs  cut  back  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  trees  this  year.  Where  moisture 
is  now  adequate  in  the  soil,  nothing  need  be  done  ex- 
cept thinning  of  the  fruit,  removing  the  small  late- 
set  fruit,  to  save  the  sap  for  the  large  fruits  and  the 
foliage. 

Of  course,  frost  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. If  there  had  been  a  frost  it  would  have 
been  a  great  help  to  trees  which  cannot  get  more 
water  by  removal  of  the  fruit  burden. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  the  best  pro- 
portion of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  use  for  curl  leaf.  I 
am  afraid  to  use  the  usual  strength,  as  the  young 
leaves  are  so  tender,  and  would  be  very  much 
obliged  for  your  advice.  I  see  signs  of  curl  leaf  and 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  there  are  reports  of  plums 
dropping. — Reader,  Auburn. 

The  usual  strength  is  safe  on  the  tenderest  plant. 
It  is  the  "  winter  strength,"  which  is  used  before 
the  growth  starts,  which  it  is  not  safe  to  use  now. 
The  usual  strength  is:  lime,  4  lbs.;  bluestone,  4  lbs.; 
water,  40  gals.  Dissolve  the  bluestone  in  a  little 
water:  slake  the  lime  in  another  vessel  in  water 
enough  to  make  a  complete  milk  of  lime  and  mix  the 
two  after  cooling.  Do  not  put  the  bluestone  nor  the 
final  mixture  into  a  metal  vessel  or  you  will  lose  your 
copper. 

For  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  whitewashed  the  limbs  of  my 
trees  (all  being  three  years  old)  with  the  whiting, 
sulphur  and  whale  oil  soap  wash  that  I  read  of  in  your 
paper,  but  the  rain  washed  it  all  off.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  mix  in  some  salt  to  make  it  stick  bet- 
ter, and  what  quantity  shall  I  use  ? — A  Subscriber. 

We  have  never  tried  salt  with  this  mixture  ;  per- 
haps some  reader  has  and  will  tell  of  it.  Salt  in  the 
ordinary  quicklime  wash  is  an  aid  to  its  adhesive- 
ness, and  we  have  used  a  handful  to  the  gallon  with 
good  effect.  Usually  the  whale  oil  soap  makes  the 
whiting  mixture  sufficiently, adhesive  to  stand  some 
rain,  and  if  this  is  renewed  after  the  heavy  rains 
are  over  it  will  stand  all  summer  and  fall. 

We  have  been  glad  to  bring  to  light  in  several 
articles  during  the  last  few  months  the  views  of 
canners  and  growers  as  to  their  relations  as  co- 
producers  of  one  of  the  greatest  lines  of  fruit 
products.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  discussion 
go  on.  There  was  an  error  in  the  printing  of 
"Canner's"  letter  in  last  week's  Rural,  in  which 
"dirty"  apricots  was  written  and  not  "dried" 
apricots.  It  was  in  the  third  column,  a  little  below 
the  center.  The  writer  intended  to  say  that  there 
were  no  dirty  fruit  when  canners  began  to  put  up 
apricots.  It  is  historically  true  that  there  were  not 
dried  apricots  enough  to  speak  of  at  that  early  date, 
but  that  was  not  the  point  under  discussion. 

The  prune  association  has  secured  the  affiliation 
of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  and  has 
thus  made  itself  solid  at  home.  Secretary  Cragin  is 
preparing  a  statement  as  to  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  combine.  It  is  stated  that  the  organization  con- 
templates a  union  for  protective  purposes  of  not  less 
than  75%  to  90%  of  the  prune  growers  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  sought  to  obtain  control  of  at  least  75% 
of  the  prune  crop  of  the  coast,  so  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  and  maintain  a  minimum  price  and 
uniform  grades.  Any  Rural  reader  who  desires  to 
have  full  details  of  the  proposition  is  invited  to  ad- 
dress W.  P.  Cragin  at  San  Jose. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  struck  a 
modus  vivendi  with  the  packers,  has  re-elected  its 
officers  and  will  go  forward  with  the  prospect  of  re- 


peating the  grateful  results  of  last  year.  The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  were  adopted  with  unimportant 
amendments.  President  Kearney  was  re-elected, 
with  Henry  Nathan  of  Kings  county  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Sixty  per  cent  of  the  raisin  crop  has  been 
signed  by  the  association. 


Not  California  trees  alone  are  sap-short  this  year. 
It  is  telegraphed  from  Vermont  that  the  maple 
sugar  is  largely  a  failure  this  year,  and  if  the  worst 
fears  of  the  sugar  makers  are  realized  the  industry 
will  be  crippled  for  many  years  to  come.  The  sugar 
orchards  were  stripped  of  leaves  last  summer  by  an 
army  of  caterpillars,  and  this  spring  the  trees  are 
found  to  be  sapless. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  April  3,  1899. 


G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 

The  past  week  has  been  favorable  to  growing 
crops,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  an  unusually  large 
yield  of  grain  and  hay  will  be  harvested.  So  far  a9 
reported,  no  damage  to  grain  resulted  from  the  high 
waters  in  the  valleys.  Fruit  prospects  are  improv- 
ing; in  some  sections  the  buds  are  said  to  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  withstand  later  frosts;  other 
sections  report  serious  damage  to  apricots  and  al- 
monds by  frosts  in  March.  Other  deciduous  fruits 
are  in  good  condition,  and  a  large  yield  is  predicted. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  in  the  great  valleys  and  in  por- 
tions of  southern  California.  The  temperature  was 
slightly  below  normal. 

Tehama.— Rainfall  .80  at  Red  Bluff.  Prospects  for  all  kinds  of 
crops  were  never  better. 

Butte.— Light  showers  during  the  week,  with  southerly  wind. 
Wheat,  barley  and  grass  growing  rapidly.  Peaches  and  prunes 
still  looking  well. 

Yolo.— Prospect  good  for  a  large  crop  of  grain.  Fruit  doing  well, 
and  not  seriously  damaged  by  recent  frosts. 

Sacramento.— Grain  shows  marked  improvement.  Fruit  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  safe  from  frosts. 

Solano.— The  cherry  and  apricot  crops  will  be  small.  Prunes 
dropping  badly  in  some  sections. 

Placer. — Fruit  prospects  good. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  and  alfalfa  in  excellent  condition;  grain 
not  damaged  by  flooding.   Fruit  trees  in  good  condition. 

Calaveras. — Weather  favorable  for  grain  and  grass,  which  has 
made  rapid  growth  since  the  rain.   Present  outlook  good. 

Stanislaus. — Grain  in  splendid  condition;  barley  developing 
rapidly.   Large  yield  of  grain  and  fruit  expected. 

Merced  —Grain  growing  rapidly  and  promises  a  large  yield;  pas- 
turage plentiful.   Light  rain  in  portions  of  county. 

Madera. — Rainfall  0.35.   Grain  in  most  prosperous  condition. 

Fresno.— Rainfall  0.11  at  Fresno,  0.23  at  Oleander  and  0  60  at 
Reedley.  Grain  growing  rapidly.  Foliage  on  fruit  trees  advanc- 
ing. Fruit  prospects  good,  except  for  apricots  in  some  seotions. 
Vines  sprouting. 

Tulare.— All  crops  were  greatly  benefited  by  recent  rains  and  a 
good  yield  of  grain  is  assured  in  most  places.  Peaches  and  prunes 
doing  well;  almonds  and  apricots  short.  Rainfall  at  Tulare  0.S0. 
No  frost. 

Kings.— Prospect  for  good  crops  much  improved  by  recent  rains. 
Irrigating  ditches  well  supplied.  Some  ranchers  are  resowing  in 
places  affected  by  drought.  Damage  to  fruit  by  frost  in  March  not 
so  great  as  at  first  reported. 

Kern.— Rainfall  0.15.  Grain  and  pasturage  growing  rapidly. 
Fruit  prospects  good. 

Inyo.— Frequent  snowstorms  in  mountains;  irrigating  water  ma- 
terially increased. 

Lake.— Ground  thoroughly  soaked  and  all  crops  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Large  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley.  Fruit  not  damaged  by 
frosts  previously  reported,  except  perhaps  apricots  and  almonds  in 
places. 

Sonoma.— Cloudy  weather  favorable  to  grain  and  grass.  Peaches 
dropping  in  some  orchards.  Cherries  looking  well.  Rainfall  at  So- 
noma for  season,  18. 10  inches :  same  date  last  year,  12  54. 

Napa.— At  Monticello  nearly  all  almonds,  apricots  and  peaches 
were  ruined  by  frosts  in  March.  Prunes  and  pears  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Alameda.— Apricots  in  some  sections  were  badly  damaged  by 
frosts  in  March;  other  fruits  not  affected.  Pasturage  and  all  crops 
growing  rapidly. 

Santa  Cruz.— Light  showers  during  week.  Grain  and  pasturage 
growing  rapidly.   Orchards  in  bloom;  large  crops  expected. 

San  Benito.— Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly.  An  unusually 
large  acreage  of  sugar  beets  will  be  planted.  Deciduous  fruits  in 
good  condition. 

Monterey.— Favorable  weather  for  crops,  which  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Weather  favorable  and  crops  growing  rapidly. 
Late-sown  grain  and  pasturage  in  excellent  condition.  No  damage 
by  light  frosts. 

Santa  Barbara.— Favorable  outlook  for  good  crops  of  all  kinds; 
hay  crop  will  be  very  heavy. 

Ventura. — Favorable  weather  for  growing  crops.  Apricots  and 
other  fruits  are  looking  well,  and  will  yield  a  full  crop.  Grain  not 
damaged  by  high  winds.   Pasturage  plentiful. 

Los  Angeles. — Grain  and  pasturage  in  fine  condition.  Heavy 
crop  of  deciduous  fruits  promised. 

San  Bernardino.— Light  rains  have  greatly  benefited  grain  and 
fruit  trees. 

Orange.— Cool  and  cloudy.  Crops  looking  well.  Fruit  coming  out 
rapidly. 

San  Diego.— Occasional  showers  were  very  encouraging  to  ranch- 
ers and  orchardists  in  the  back  country.  Apricots,  oranges  and 
other  fruits  are  setting  well;  apricots  will  yield  a  large  crop. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  5,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.24 

31.07 

29.12 

29.60 

42 

56 

.06 

19.29 

12  49 

22.59 

40 

76 

.00 

13.91 

8  63 

17.70 

44 

72 

San  Francisco  

T 

15.38 

7.56 

20.66 

47 

64 

.01 

6.62 

4.16 

8.11 

44 

74 

.00 

1.59 

* 

36 
38 

76 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

14  82 

6  06 

16  94 

78 

T 

4  73 

5  28 

15.72 

42 

78 

T 

4.54 

4.09 

9.32 

46 

60 

Yuma  

.00 

1.34 

1  62 

2.92 

44 

88 

♦No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Modern  Way  of  Making  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


For  two  or  three  seasons  the  Experiment  Station 
of  Cornell  University  has  been  trying  to  discover 
the  best  method  of  making  Bordeaux  mixture.  In 
Bulletin  156  this  station  gives  directions  which  are 
simple  and  very  efficacious  :  Into  a  barrel  of  water 
suspend  a  gunny  sack  or  other  porous  bag,  contain- 
ing two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrio!)  for 
every  gallon  of  water  in  the  barrel.  If  this  is  sus- 
pended near  the  surface  of  the  water  at  night  it  will 
be  in  solution  by  morning  and  ready  for  use.  Into  a 
water-tight  box  or  other  open  receptacle  place  some 
freshly  burned  caustic  lime,  the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined somewhat  by  the  amount  of  spraying  to  be 
done,  but  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  lime  can  be 
slaked  at  one  time.  Add  sufficient  water  to  thor- 
oughly siake  all  the  lime  and  keep  well  stirred  so 
that  the  water  may  come  in  contact  with  all  parti- 
cles.   This  thorough  stirring  is  important. 

After  the  lime  is  all  slaked,  cover  with  water  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  use  and  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  desired  if  it  is  always  kept  covered 
with  water.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  drug  store,  and  comes  as  a  solid. 
One  ounce  of  this  dissolved  in  one  ounce  water  will 
be  sufficient  for  testing  many  barrels  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  When  it  is  desired  to  begin  spray- 
ing, there  should  be  provided  two  empty  barrels. 
Into  one  barrel  dip  three  gallons  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  stirred. 
This  will  provide  the  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
in  case  two  pounds  were  dissolved  per  gallon  of  wa- 
ter and  will  be  sufficient  for  making  one  barrel,  or 
forty-five  gallons  Bordeaux  mixture.  Dilute  the 
three  gallons  with  ten  or  more  gallons  of  water. 

From  the  lime  box  dip  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
slaked  lime  into  the  empty  barrel.  Add  water  and 
stir  thoroughly  until  the  milk  of  lime  is  produced, 
after  which  dilute  with  some  ten  gallons  more  of  wa- 
ter. Pour  the  milk  of  lime  thus  diluted  through  a 
sieve  into  the  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution.  The 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  added  to  the  copper  sulphate 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
test.  After  adding  a  small  amount  of  the  milk  of 
lime  to  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  add  to  the  mix- 
ture a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  a  brick- 
red  color  is  produced  where  the  drop  strikes,  it  indi- 
cates that  more  lime  is  needed.  Continue  adding  the 
milk  of  lime  until  no  reddish  color  will  be  produced 
when  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used.  A  few 
trials  will  enable  one  to  judge  very  accurately  as  to 
the  amount  of  lime  required.  A  little  surplus  lime 
will  do  no  harm. 

If  Paris  green  is  to  be  used  it  should  now  be  added. 
Make  four  ounces  of  Paris  green  and  place  it  in  a 
dish  and  add  water  just  sufficient  to  make  a  paste; 
stir  thoroughly  until  a  homogeneous  mixture  is 
formed.  Pour  this  paste  into  the  mixture  of  lime 
and  copper  sulphate  and  stir  vigorously.  Pour  the 
lime  and  copper  sulphate  mixture  into  the  spray 
barrel,  which  should  have  a  capacity  of  forty-five  to 
fifty  gallons,  and  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  If  there 
is  no  agitator  in  connection  with  the  pump,  the  mix- 
ture should  be  frequently  stirred  while  being  applied. 


The  New  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Horti- 
culture. 

An  Act  approved  by  the  Governor  is  now  in  force 
which  provides  that  any  person,  persons,  or  corpor- 
ation, who  shall  receive,  bring,  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  this  State  any  nursery  stock,  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds, 
or  fruit  pits,  or  fruit,  or  vegetables,  shall,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  thereof,  notify 
the  State  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer,  or  the 
Quarantine  Guardian  of  the  district  or  county  in 
which  such  nursery  stock,  or  fruit,  or  vegetables 
are  received,  of  their  arrival,  and  hold  the  same 
without  unnecessarily  moving  the  same  or  placing 
such  articles  where  they  may  be  harmful,  for  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  such  State  Horticultural  Quar- 
antine Officer  or  Guardian.  If  there  is  no  Quaran- 
tine Guardian  or  State  Horticultural  Quarantine 
Officer  in  the  county  where  such  nursery  stock,  or 
fruit,  or  vegetables  are  received,  it  shall  then  be  the 
duty  of  such  person,  persons,  or  corporation,  to  no- 
tify the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  who  shall  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  their  inspection.  Au- 
thority to  enter  warehouses,  etc.,  to  make  inspec- 
tion is  given  the  designated  officers. 

Any  shipment  found  infested  with  injurious  in- 
sects, or  their  eggs,  larvte  or  pupas,  or  infected  with 
disease,  shall  be  disinfected  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  agent.  If  infected  with  any  species  of  in- 
jurious insects,  or  their  eggs,  larvae,  or  pupae,  not 
existing  in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or 
farms  of  California,  such  infested  shipments  shall  be 
immediately  sent  out  of  the  State,  or  destroyed,  at 
the  option  of  the  owner  or  agent,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

The  importation  of  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot 
stock,  buds,  cuttings,  or  pits,  from  any  district 


where  the  disease  known  as  the  "  peach  yellows  "  or 
"  peach  rosette  "  is  known  to  exist,  is  prohibited, 
and  any  such  shipment  shall  be  destroyed  or  re- 
turned at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  agent. 

Importation  of  the  English  or  Australian  wild  rab- 
bit, flying  fox,  mongoose,  or  any  other  animal  detri- 
mental to  horticultural  and  agricultural  interests,  is 
likewise  prohibited. 

Violation  of  this  Act  is  a  misdemanor.  In  effect 
immediately. 


Codlin  Moth  in  Oregon. 


Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Milton,  Or.,  said  :  In  reply  to  the  statement  that 
apples  cannot  now  be  grown  free  from  worms,  such 
talk  is  all  nonsense.  He  maintained  that  the  codlin 
moth  is  the  best  friend  of  the  successful  apple 
grower  ;  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  codlin  moth  ap- 
ples would  be  nearly  worthless  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity. He  said  that  at  the  Agricultural  College 
this  season  he  had  saved  95%  of  fruit  free  from 
worms  by  spraying,  and  that  there  were  many  apple 
growers  in  the  State  who  had  been  equally  success- 
ful. The  main  points  to  be  considered  in  spraying 
are  to  get  a  good  quality  of  poison,  and  then  to 
spray  at  the  right  time. 

"  At  Corvallis  the  past  season  the  first  brood  of 
worms  began  working  about  July  1,  and  the  second 
brood  began  about  August  1.  The  moths  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  continued  to  emerge  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  Prof.  Cordley  stated  that  the 
principal  injury  to  late  apples  is  caused  by  the  second 
brood,  and  that  the  chief  reason  so  many  have  ob- 
tained but  poor  results  by  spraying  is  that  they  have 
stopped  spraying  too  early  in  the  season." 


Cleaning  Lemons. 


Washing  lemons  in  lye,  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of 
water,  to  loosen  the  scale,  is  practiced  at  the  Wal- 
ter's packing  house.  The  lemons  are  dipped  but  for 
a  brief  time  in  the  solution,  and  then  taken  out  im- 
mediately into  clean  water.  It  is  only  intended  to 
leave  them  in  long  enough  to  loosen  the  scale,  then 
wash  them  off  in  clean  water.  As  to  the  black  scale  : 
It  will  not  pay  to  wash  lemons  when  you  receive  only 
75  cents  per  hundred  for  them  when  they  are  washed. 
The  place  to  do  the  washing  is  on  the  trees,  destroy- 
ing the  scale  that  do  the  mischief.  Col.  Bryan  says 
he  has  been  successful  in  keeping  his  trees  free  from 
scale  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  caustic  and  sulphur 
wash,  half  a  gallon  of  the  stock  solution  in  forty  gal- 
lons of  water. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Healthy  Potatoes. 


Potato  growers  who  want  to  have  potatoes  with 
bright  clean  skins,  free  from  scab,  should  not  neglect 
to  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  have  them  so. 
Tick's  Magazine  says:  First,  plant  on  new  soil,  or 
that  not  already  infested  with  the  scab  fungus,  for 
it  is  proved  that  the  fungus  lives  in  the  soil  for  a 
year  or  two.  Planting  should  be  done  where  some 
other  crop  than  the  potato  has  been  grown  for  two 
years  previous.  Second,  having  washed  the  seed 
potatoes,  immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  order  to  kill  any  scab  fungus  on  the 
tubers.  Use  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the 
corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and 
then  add  thirteen  gallons  more  of  water.  Use  a 
large  tub  or  a  barrel;  metallic  vessels  will  be  corroded 
by  the  liquid.  Place  the  potatoes  to  be  treated  in  a 
large,  coarse  sack  and  sink  it  into  the  liquid,  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  an  hour  and  a  half;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  lift  them  out  and  turn  them  out  on  a  floor 
to  dry,  when  they  can  be  cut  up  and  planted.  The 
sack  of  potatoes  can  be  conveniently  handled,  in 
lifting  it  in  and  out  of  the  barrel,  by  means  of  a 
lever  on  a  post  near  the  barrel,  sufficiently  high  to 
work  easily,  something  like  an  old-fashioned  well 
sweep,  and  which  anyone  can  easily  and  quickly  rig 
up.  This  will  be  necessary  only  when  a  considerable 
quantity  of  potatoes  are  to  be  treated.  As  the 
corrosive  mixture  is  poisonous,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  touch  it  to  the  hands,  especially  if  the  skin  is 
broken;  also,  to  keep  the  treated  tubers  away  from 
poultry  or  cattle. 


Growing  Large  Potatoes. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  experiments,  writes  C.  H. 
Andrus  of  Washington  State  in  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  that  it  will  pay  to  thin  potatoes  to  one  stack 
in  a  place  and  so  give  all  the  strength  and  moisture 
of  the  land  to  those  that  remain.  It  might  be  well 
to  cut  out  all  eyes  of  the  potatoes  when  planted,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  desired  to  grow,  and  so  save  the 
trouble  of  thinning  out  of  the  field  to  some  extent. 
There  is  no  profit  in  growing  a  large  crop  of  potatoes 
unless  they  are  of  merchantable  size.  The  largest 
potatoes  are  always  found  where  the  largest  and 


strongest  stalks  grow,  and  the  small  ones  where 
they  are  small  and  weak.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  to  plant  small  seed,  or  to  cut  the  large 
ones  to  one  or  two  eyes  to  save  seed  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  plants,  as  the  common  practice  is.  It 
is  much  better  to  plant  whole  potatoes  of  good  size, 
I  or  if  large,  to  cut  then  at  most  only  in  halves.  Of 
course  it  cost  more  to  seed  a  field,  but  with  good 
seed  properly  thinned,  much  better  results  can  be 
obtained. 

If  one  desires  to  raise  the  largest  quantity  possible 
from  a  few  seed,  great  results  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  off  the  shoots  and  transplanting,  but  the  pota- 
toes will  not  grow  large.  When  the  Early  Rose  was 
first  introduced,  I  bought  a  pound  of  seed,  for  which  I 
paid  $3,  and  cut  them  in  halves  and  planted  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  As  fast  as  the  plants  grew  large 
enough  to  transplant  I  took  them  off  and  set  them 
in  a  field.  I  continued  to  do  this  until  too  late  to  set 
out  more.  I  obtained  from  that  pound  of  seed  over 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  first  taken  off 
produced  the  largest  potatoes.  The  later  growths 
made  weaker  plants,  and  from  them  were  tubers 
proportionately  smaller.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
some  people  that  each  eye  in  a  potato  is  capable  of 
producing  a  large  number  of  shoots;  as  fast  as  taken 
off  others  will  grow.  Usually  not  more  than  two  or 
three  to  each  eye  will  start  when  planted,  but  that 
number  is  far  too  many  to  be  left  to  grow. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Lice  on  Animals. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  just  pub- 
lished a  useful  statement  on  these  wingless  insects, 
which  are  found  parasitic  on  all  animals.  Cattle  are 
unfortunate  in  being  the  most  common  victims  of 
lousiness.  Sheep  are  rarely  affected.  We  meet  with 
this  disease  most  frequently  during  the  winter 
months,  in  neglected,  half-starved,  dirty  animals. 
Young  animals  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected. 
Sometimes,  however,  even  well-kept  cattle  suffer 
severely. 

So  called  lice  are  either  true  lice  (Uiematojnnus)  or 
bird  lice  {Trichodectes).  The  former  have  a  slender 
(often  spindle-shaped)  body,  a  pointed  head,  grayish 
blue  color,  and  suck  blood.  The  Trichodectes  are 
broader,  have  a  squarish  head,  brown  color,  and  have 
biting  mouth  parts,  living  on  hair  and  epidermal 
scales.  Trichodectes  are  usually  found  on  neglected, 
unthrifty  animals  with  long,  shaggy  hair  and  a  dirty 
scaly  skin.  They  usually  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
animal's  condition  improves.  True  lice,  on  the  other 
hand,  occur  also  on  thrifty  animals. 

Every  species  of  domestic  animal  has  its  own  spe- 
cies of  louse,  or  lice  (horse  louse,  ox  lice  two  kinds, 
pig  louse,  goat  louse,  dog  louse,  etc.,  and  Trichodec- 
tes of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep  and  dog).  The  louse  of 
one  species  of  animal  can  not  exist  permanently  on 
another  species. 

Symptoms. — Lice  always  give  rise  to  a  troublesome 
itching,  causing  the  animal  to  rub  and  scratch  the 
infested  portions  of  the  body.  The  hair  is  rubbed 
off,  or  drops  out,  the  exposed  skin  becomes  inflamed, 
scaly,  and  even  covered  with  extensive  eruptions 
and  large,  raw,  bleeding  surfaces,  giving  the  animals 
an  extremely  distressful  and  unsightly  appearance. 

Lice  seem  to  prefer  the  region  of  the  neck  and 
mane,  the  back,  root  of  tail  and,  in  cattle,  the  base  of 
the  horns,  in  pigs  the  region  between  the  hind  legs. 

The  presence  of  the  lice  and  their  nits  attached  to 
the  hair  is  sufficient  evidence  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  trouble. 

Treatment. — There  are  many  remedies  for  destroy- 
ing lice  e.  g.y  arsenic,  mercurial  ointment,  hellebore, 
tobacco  decoctions,  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphy- 
sagria  (stavesacre),  creolin,  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  train 
or  fish  oil,  etc. 

The  following  are  of  especial  merit. 

1.  Mercurial  ointment,  diluted  with  a  little  oil,  is 
very  effective  on  horses  and  pigs.  It  is  applied  in 
small  quantities  to  the  affected  parts  only.  It  must 
not  be  used  on  cattle. 

2.  A  tobacco  decoction  (one  pound  tobacco  and 
three  gallons  boiling  water,  allow  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  two  pints 
of  vinegar,  is  very  effective,  but  often  produces 
nausea  in  horses  and  cattle. 

3.  Five  per  cent  solutions  (three  teaspoonfuls  to  a 
pint)  of  creolin  or  lysol,  in  water  containing  20%  of 
alcohol,  well  rubbed  in  with  a  stiff  brush,  is  very 
effective. 

4.  The  remedy  which  has  given  the  most  satisfac- 
tory result  to  the  writer  is  kerosene  emulsion,  made 
as  follows :  Kerosene,  two  gallons ;  common  or 
whale  oil  soap,  one  quarter  pound  ;  water,  one  gal- 
lon. Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling 
hot  to  the  kerosene  ;  then  churn  the  mixture  for  ten 
minutes.  Be  sure  to  have  the  water  boiling  hot 
when  you  add  it  to  the  kerosene,  and  churn  it  thor- 
oughly, otherwise  you  will  have  trouble  in  making  a 
good  emulsion,  which,  when  made  right,  should  have  a 
creamy  appearance.  Dilute  the  emulsion  with  twenty 
gallons  of  water  and  apply  with  a  spray  pump.  If 
no  spray  pump  is  at  hand,  drive  the  animals,  if  many 
are  to  be  treated,  into  a  narrow  chute  and  apply  the 
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emulsion  with  a  common  watering  can,  being  careful 
to  treat  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Select  a  mild,  sunshiny  day  for  the  operation.  In 
the  course  of  four  days  or  a  week  repeat  the  applica- 
tion in  order  to  destroy  those  lice  that  have,  in  the 
meantime,  emerged  from  the  nits.  Where  the  ani- 
mals have  been  kept  in  stables  or  pens  do  not  neg- 
lect to  give  these  places  the  same  treatment.  They 
are  just  as  lousy  as  the  animals,  and  if  not  treated 
they  will  soon  reinfect  the  animals.  Finally,  avoid 
conditions  favorable  to  future  infections  by  giving 
animals  proper  care  and  keeping  them  in  a  vigorous, 
thrifty  condition.  For  long-haired  animals  (calves), 
shearing  might  be  recommended.  Weak,  run-down 
animals  may  require  nursing  to  recover  completely 
from  an  attack  of  lousiness. 


State  Veterinarian. 


The  office  of  State  Veterinarian  has  been  created 
and  it  will  be  filled  by  the  Governor  within  sixty 
days.  The  salary  is  limited  to  $2000  and  the  Veter- 
inarian's necessary  expenses  are  not  to  exceed  $500 
per  annum.  The  Governor  is  also  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  assistant  veterinarian  and  fix  his  salary. 
This  law  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  State,  who  were  injured  by  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  United  States  authorities  of  a  quar- 
antine line  along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  Cali- 
fornia, over  which  cattle  could  not  pass  into  Nevada. 
The  State  Veterinarian  is  to  determine  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  Governor's  approval,  the  quarantine 
and  other  regulations  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  among  domestic  animals  of  any  malignant, 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  found  to  exist  among 
live  stock,  and  he  shall  to  that  end  co-operate  with 
and  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  States  authori- 
ties to  the  establishment  or  changing  of  quarantine 
lines. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  State  Veter- 
inarian shall  establish,  maintain  and  enforce  such 
quarantine,  sanitary  and  other  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  He  must  inspect  and  pass 
upon  all  stock  crossing  or  attempting  to  cross  any 
quarantine  line  which  may  be  established  in  the 
State.  Upon  the  discovery  of  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  he  shall  at  once  inform  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
county  in  which  the  disease  has  been  discovered,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  eradicate  or  suppress  the 
disease.  Should  the  Board  of  Supervisors  neglect 
for  five  days  to  take  any  proper  action,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  quarantine  such 
county,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Act  takes  effect  sixty  days  after  March  18th. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


A  Case  of  Too  Much  Grain. 
To  the  Editor  : — I  wouldlike  to  have  some  advice  from  Dr. 
Creely  in  regard  to  the  following  case :  I  have  a  half-blood 
Norman  horse,  nine  years  old,  that  I  am  told  had  severe  at- 
tacks of  kidney  trouble  when  younger.  Several  times  since  I 
have  had  him,  when  on  trips  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles, 
he  has  urinated  very  frequently  and  appeared  distressed. 
Twice,  lately,  after  traveling  at  a  jog  trot  for  about  three 
miles  in  a  freight  team,  he  has  showed  signs  of  distress,  and 
after  standing  a  few  minutes  has  become  quite  stiff.  This 
would  wear  off  in  a  few  minutes  after  starting  up  again.  In 
both  of  these  instances  he  would  be  more  or  less  active  with 
both  front  and  hind  feet  while  standing.  I  have  used  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  or  saltpeter  In  limited  quantities  to  relieve 
him,  with  apparent  success  for  the  time.  In  the  last  attack 
he  appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  about  urinating.  When 
cleaned  recently  his  sheath  was  very  foul.  He  works  pretty 
steadily  and  is  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time  when  off  duty. 
— G.  G.,  Ophir. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  paralysis  or  azo- 
turia,  which  comes  from  feeding  grain,  and  not 
working.  Whenever  he  stands  a  few  days  and  is  fed 
he  gets  worse.  Feed  nothing  but  hay  when  not 
working.  A  blister  over  the  kidneys  would  help, 
also  large  quantifies  of  flaxseed  tea. 

Kitten  With  Throat  Trouble. 
To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  kitten  that  seems  to  have  trouble 
with  her  throat!  When  she  eats  or  drinks  she  makes  a  noise 
like  she  was  gargling  water.  She  has  been  troubled  with 
this  for  two  or  three  months  and  I  have  not  tried  to  doctor 
her.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  her?— W.  E.,  San 
Francisco. 

Apply  tincture  of  iodine  to  outside  of  throat  once 
daily  until  it  gets  very  sore.  Burn  cresoline  in  the 
room  where  she  is  kept  and  give  the  following  pills  : 
Quinine  sulphate,  8  grains  ;  ammoniated  iron,  i 
scruple  ;  chlorate  potash,  1  drachm.  Mix  and  make 
into  twelve  capsules  ;  give  one  daily. 

For  a  Blister  Sore. 
To  the  Editor  :— I  blistered  my  driving  horse,  nine  years 
old,  very  severely  on  both  shoulders,  for  sweeny,  with  a 
mercury  and  lard  blister,  about  four  weeks  ago;  before  skin 
had  entirely  sloughed  off,  I  pulled  it  loose.  The  hair  has  not 
come  out,  and  looks  as  though  it  were  not  going  to.  Kept  his 
shoulders  greased  after  blistering.  Have  been  using  strong 
brine  this  last  week.— Wm.  Higbt,  Hollister. 

There  is  too  much  friction  and  brine  is  almost  too 
severe.  The  mercurial  blister  in  itself  is  very  se- 
vere. Use  zinc  ointment  once  daily,  after  gently 
washing  and  drying.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Blackleg. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  lost  two  calves  in  the  last  week. 
They  got  stiff  at  first,  then  laid  down  and  refused  to  get  up, 
and  the  first  one  soon  began  swelling  on  the  shoulders  and  by 


pressing  on  it  could  hear  a  cracking  sound.  The  second  one 
acted  much  the  same,  but  the  swelling  was  in  one  hip  instead 
of  the  shoulders.  Is  it  blackleg?  If  so,  where  can  I  get  a 
remedy? — Subscriber,  San  Joaquin. 

The  disease  is  blackleg.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
treatment.  The  proper  course  is  prevention  by  use 
of  the  Pasteur  vaccine.  Be  sure  to  isolate  the  cases, 
for  the  disease  is  contagious. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


How   to  Treat  the  Hog   to  Make  the  Host 
floney. 

number  r. 

By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  Porterville  Pamers'  Institute. 

There  is  no  live  stock  industry  more  lucrative  to 
the  farming  community,  or,  I  might  say,  to  the 
State.  I  think  there  is  no  branch  of  live  stock  in- 
dustry that  requires  more  study,  care  and  attention. 
I  have  been  breeding  and  selling  thoroughbred 
swine  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  for  over  twenty 
years.  I  have  exhibited  at  our  State  and  district 
fairs  many  times.  I  have  been  one  of  the  awarding 
committee  in  the  swine  department  of  our  State  fair 
for  several  years.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
leading  swine  breeders  of  this  State  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  a  long  time  ago  that  the  average  farmer 
is  too  careless  or  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  proper 
management  of  his  swine.  If  I  could  impress  on 
my  fellow  farmers  the  importance  of  more  care  and 
study  in  the  management  of  their  hogs  it  would 
probably  do  more  good  than  anything  I  might  say. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  being  informed  on 
this  subject. 

Brains  in  Hog  Raising. — There  are  so  many  books 
and  papers  treating  on  this  subject  that  it  will  pay 
anyone  for  the  outlay  and  time  of  reading.  A  great 
many  have  a  prejudice  against  book  farming  or  hog 
raising  by  theory,  but  I  have  long  since  learned 
that  it  is  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  get  the 
experience  of  well  informed  men  and  mix  it  with 
good  common  sense  than  to  wait  so  many  years  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  they  could  as  well  learn  from 
others.  Time  is  too  short  for  us  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  of  others.  To  raise  hogs  and 
make  money  out  of  them  we  should  be  well  posted 
in  the  business,  that  we  may  attend  to  their  various 
wants  and  necessities  properly,  for  in  so  doing  they 
will  always  give  in  return  money — that  for  which 
they  are  kept  and  fed. 

The  hog  is  a  great  factor  in  producing  wealth;  he 
is  also  a  great  and  perplexing  subject  for  study. 
That  his  habits  are  perplexing  and  provoking  no  one 
will  deny.  As  to  the  amount  of  money  you  can  make 
out  of  a  hog,  that  depends  on  how  you  treat  him. 
How  to  make  the  most  out  of  him  brings  us  right 
down  to  the  subject  that  interests  us  all. 

A  Good  Foundation. — We  must  consider  the  foun- 
dation stock;  we  cannot  expect  to  raise  strong, 
healthy  pigs  from  poorly  bred  and  half  starved  sires 
and  dams.  If  necessary,  you  can  get  along  with 
grade  sows,  but  do  get  a  good  boar  to  head  your 
herd.  We  are  raising  hogs  not  for  fun,  but  for  the 
money  that  is  in  them.  None  but  the  rich  can  afford 
to  use  a  scrub  male.  Keep  him  by  himself  in  a  lot 
where  he  can  have  exercise  and  use  good  horse  sense 
in  his  management.  During  the  time  he  is  the  most 
use  feed  him  well  on  good  muscle  making  food. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  having  him  too  fat  if  he 
has  a  good  chance  to  exercise.  I  see  more  hogs  thin 
and  out  of  condition  than  fat.  Avoid  either  extreme, 
and  do  not  be  always  changing  your  breed  but  stick 
to  one  breed.  Almost  any  breed  is  better  than  a 
mixture.  Some  farmers  will  use  a  Poland-China 
one  year  and  the  next  year  a  Berkshire  and  then 
some  one  will  tell  him  that  the  Durock  Jersey  never 
get  sick  and  die,  unless  the  butcher  gets  hold  of  them, 
so  he  tries  that  breed;  then  he  reads  in  some  second- 
class  agricultural  paper  that  the  I.  O.  O.  hogs  grow 
very  large  and  he  changes  his  breed  again.  Now 
what  does  he  have  for  all  his  years  of  labor  ?  A  hog 
containing  the  good  qualities  of  all  these  breeds  ?  I 
think  not,  but  the  concentrated  meanness  of  all  of 
them.  They  will  have  as  many  colors  as  Jos  eph's 
coat. 

If  you  have  common  grade  sows  I  would  advise 
you  to  use  Poland-China  males.  Your  sows  are 
deficient  in  back  and  ham  and  depth  of  body.  The 
Poland-China  excels  in  all  of  these  points.  Always 
i  a  male  with  a  very  strong,  broad  back  and  heavy 
hams  and  length  of  body.  The  underlines  I  would 
not  be  as  particular  about,  but  would  not  object  to 
their  being  good.  In  the  back  and  hams  is  where 
we  find  the  valuable  meat.  Most  farmers  in  coming 
to  my  place  to  purchase  their  boars  will  select  the 
one  with  the  shortest  head.  They  never  pay  any 
attention  to  the  above  described  points.  I  like  a 
short  head,  but  the  body  of  a  hog  is  what  brings  the 
money  when  he  goes  to  the  slaughter  pen. 

Handling  Boars. — I  have  in  my  experience  of  over 
twenty  years  had  much  to  do  with  large  boars.  I 
sometimes  have  three  or  more  large  males  on  the 
farm.  Each  has  his  lot  enclosed  with  a  strong  fence 
5  feet  high,  with  posts  4  feet  apart  and  barbed  wire 
between  each  board.    I  find  it  is  much  cheaper  than 


to  have  them  constantly  breaking  out  and  killing 
each  other.  I  have  owned  several  males  and  if  they 
are  good  animals  retain  them  several  years.  I  never 
have  them  get  cross  or  unmanageable.  Treat  them 
kindly  and  if  they  show  a  disposition  to  be  a  little 
cross,  keep  your  temper,  hand  him  something  to  eat 
and  he  will  soon  fall  in  line.  They  are  animals  that 
you  cannot  subdue  by  whipping  or  punishment  of 
any  kind.  Commence  to  use  a  whip  and  you  will 
find  them  ready  for  a  fight.  They  will  always  re- 
member you.  Always  keep  the  males  separate  from 
the  other  hogs  except  when  in  use.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  you  have  to  turn  two  boars  together  in  the 
same  inclosure.  There  is  great  danger  of  their  killing 
ing  each  other.  My  method  would  be  to  take  the 
smallest  or  poorest  fighter  and  tie  a  rope  around  his 
body,  then  tie  one  foot  up  and  make  him  walk  on 
three  legs  until  he  is  tired,  then  turn  him  with  the 
other  and  he  will  soon  say  enough  and  be  willing  to 
be  mastered  afterwards. 

Feeding. — There  is  no  part  of  the  swine  business 
that  the  average  farmer  neglects  and  makes  mis- 
takes in  as  much  as  in  the  care  of  his  breeding  boar, 
hence  the  reason  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  you  had  sold  as  many  as  I  have  and  seen 
how  they  were  afterwards  treated  you  would  excuse 
me  for  dwelling  so  long.  In  conclusion  I  will  say 
that  the  breeding  boar  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
business.  Avoid  feeding  pumpkins  to  excess.  Pit 
fruits  are  poor  feed  for  any  hog  confined  in  pens. 
A  handful  of  wood  ashes,  now  and  then  a  little  sul- 
phur have  a  tendency  to  keep  him  in  the  best  of 
health.  It  is  not  the  balance  ration  that  the  farmer 
has  to  look  after  as  much  as  the  balance  of  the 
ledger.  Use  good  common  sense  in  feeding;  keep 
his  quarters  clean  and  he  will  always  remain  thrifty. 

The  importance  of  exercise  for  all  breeding  animals 
is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  Exercise  hardens 
the  muscles,  develops  and  gives  vitality  to  the  lungs 
and  vigor  to  the  animal.  "Like  produces  like," 
each  side  of  the  house,  sire  and  dam,  contributing  to 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  offspring. 
This  has  been  a  law  of  nature  ever  since  the  Creator 
said:  "  Let  the  earth  bring  cattle  of  its  kind."  We 
can  not  have  too  much  vitality  in  our  breeding 
animals.  I  will  not  use  a  sluggish,  lazy  male;  the 
more  style  and  finish  he  has  the  better  will  he  please 
me.  In  packing  your  prunes  ond  oranges  you  would 
prefer  to  have  them  of  uniform  size  and  appearance, 
why  ?  Because  they  please  the  eye  of  your  customer 
and  bring  more  money. 

(Tobe  Continued.) 


Proposed  Law  Regarding  Estray  Hogs. 


To  the  Editor:— When  the  bill  prohibiting  hogs  from  run- 
ning at  large  becomes  a  law  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  Rural  Press  publish  it  in  full,  as  it  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. — Reader. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  letter  making  inquiry  as 
to  the  passage  by  the  last  Legislature  of  an  Act  in 
relation  to  hogs  running  at  large  has  just  been  re- 
ceived. A  bill  to  this  effect  known  as  A.  B.  867  was 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Jilson  of  Siski- 
you; it  passed  that  house  and  went  to  third  reading 
in  the  Senate,  where  it  died  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature.  This  bill  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  whether  owner,  agent  or  employee, 
to  permit  hogs  to  run  at  large  upon  the  public  high- 
way or  upon  any  lands  not  belonging  to  such  person. 
As  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  I  suppose  your 
correspondent  is  not  further  interested  in  it. 

Peter  J.  Shields, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Wool  Situation. 


Dr.  James  Withycombe  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  re- 
cently addressed  the  wool  growers  of  that  State  at 
Pendleton  on  the  subject  of  the  wool  industry.  As 
the  address  has  glances  at  the  wool  situation  in  gen- 
eral, as  seen  from  a  Pacific  coast  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  allusions  to  the  Oregon  interest,  it  will  be 
welcome  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of 
sheep,  now  that  abundant  growth  of  feed  is  secured. 

A  Better  Outlook.— Another  year  has  come  and  gone 
since  the  members  of  our  organization  sat  together 
in  council.  The  dark  clouds  that  hovered  over  our 
industry  during  the  perilous  times  that  swept  over 
the  country  like  a  hurricane  are  completely  dis- 
pelled, and  once  more  is  sheep  industry  lifted  to  a 
high  plane  of  prosperity.  Father  Time  will  probably 
efface  from  our  memories  the  harrowing  experiences 
of  the  past,  when  wool  grower  after  wool  grower 
was  crushed  to  the  wall  and  when  bankers  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  and  with  true  manliness 
went  to  the  relief  of  our  struggling  brothers,  ul- 
timately themselves  to  share  the  same  fate.  All  this 
is  changed  now.  Sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as  other 
industrial  and  financial  enterprises,  is  enjoying  un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

We  assemble  under  most  auspicious  circumstances 
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at  this  time.  The  large  army  of  shepherds  tending 
to  the  wants  of  the  37,000,000  sheep  of  our  country 
is  filled  with  contentment.  This  prosperity  enables 
us  to  enter  upon  the  labors  of  this  convention  with  a 
hearty  good  will.  The  glowing  outlook  of  the  past 
has  been  dissipated.  There  are,  however,  many  vital 
questions  pertaining  to  the  industry  that  demands 
our  careful  attention. 

Range  Problems.— The  matter  of  range  for  our 
flocks  in  some  localities  is  becoming  a  burning  ques- 
tion. Ways  and  means  should  be  provided  for  the 
replenishing  of  our  ranges,  as  indiscriminate  pastur- 
ing is  exerting  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  grasses 
of  the  plains. 

The  British  colonial  system  would,  it  is  thought, 
solve  the  problem  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  our  Govern- 
ment can  be  induced  to  adopt  this  method.  The  leas- 
ing and  fencing  of  public  lands  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  their  replenishment,  as  well  as  making 
them  revenue  producers  for  the  general  Govern- 
ment. 

What  Kind  of  Wool  ?— Wool  and  mutton  are  para- 
mount considerations  with  the  flockmaster,  and  good 
wool  ordinarily  signifies  good  mutton  ;  for,  in  order 
to  grow  a  first-class  staple  of  wool  the  sheep  must 
be  kept  in  a  uniformly  thrifty  condition. 

The  problem  of  what  class  of  wool  is  most  desir- 
able to  produce  is  a  bewildering  one,  as  the  fickle 
goddess  Fashion  changes  the  demand  for  the  differ- 
ent staples  at  will.  To  endeavor  to  grow  a  wool  that 
meets  the  popular  demand  will  probably  result  some- 
what as  did  the  efforts  of  the  man  chasing  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  clothing  wools,  as  produced  from  our  Merinos 
and  their  grades,  are  always  in  demand.  The  coarser 
wools  are  all  absorbed  at  remunerative  prices,  but, 
possibly,  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  in  value 
than  are  the  finer  grades.  Whatever  grade  of  wool 
is  produced,  let  it  be  a  strong,  sound  staple,  and  it 
will  always  find  a  market.  This  class  of  wool  can 
only  be  clipped  from  sound,  well-kept  sheep. 

The  Present  Tariff.— The  wool  market  has  not  blos- 
somed forth  to  a  degree  that  inspires  hope  to  many 
growers,  and  in  some  directions  loud  mutterings  are 
heard,  and  many  articles  are  written  with  sharp 
criticisms  of  the  present  wool  tariff.  A  careful  and 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  present  tariff  on 
wool  should  convince  any  grower  that  the  late  Con- 
gressman Dingley  fully  considered  this  matter. 
True,  the  present  law  in  some  respects  could  be  im- 
proved ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  law  is  good,  the  wool 
growers'  interests  being  fully  protected. 

The  dull  and  featureless  wool  market  is  not  due  to 
overproduction,  nor  to  excessive  recent  importa- 
tions, but  to  the  immense  quantities  of  wool  and 
woollens  accumulated  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  for 
the  continued  demand  for  cheaper  grades  of  domes- 
tic woolens. 

The  custom  house  figures  will  fully  substantiate 
the  statement  so  often  made  that  the  Wilson  bill 
should  be  held  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
demoralized  condition  of  the  wool  market. 

There  were  923,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported 
during  the  life  of  this  bill,  100,000,000  pounds  of 
which  was  imported  in  the  conditions  of  scoured 
wool,  which  would  equal  300,000,000  pounds  of  un- 
washed. Therefore,  while  the  Government  figures 
show  the  free  wool  imports  to  have  been  923,000,000 
pounds,  if  measured  by  American  wool  they  were 
equal  to  at  least  1,100,000,000  pounds,  which  was 
equal  to  the  entire  consumption  by  American  ma- 
chinery during  the  same  period.  The  production  of 
home-grown  wool  during  this  period  was  about  826,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  constitutes  the  accumulated 
surplus  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act.  The  clip  of  1898  has  since  been 
added  to  this  supply,  and  the  clip  of  1899  is  in  sight. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  two  years'  supply  of  wool 
was  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act. 

Let  the  Tariff  Rest. — Under  existing  circumstances, 
it  does  not  seem  wise  for  wool  growers  to  persist- 
ently agitate  this  matter;  for,  by  so  doing,  Congress 
may  be  induced  to  again  open  this  question  of  tariff, 
and  in  the  final  shuffle  the  wool  grower  is  in  danger 
of  coming  out  second  best.  At  the  present  time 
items  of  legislation  affecting  the  industry  are  not  of 
vital  concern  to  the  wool  grower ;  but  he  should 
rather  devote  his  energies  and  talents  to  an  analyti- 
cal study  of  flock  characteristics,  environments  and 
markets. 

What  Kind  of  Sheep  ? — Even  upon  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  no  longer  desirable  to 
keep  sheep  for  their  wool-bearing  qualities  alone. 
Mutton  is  becoming  a  prime  factor  in  the  profits  of 
sheep  husbandry.  While  the  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  mutton  may  be  gratifying  to  the  flock 
master,  he  must,  nevertheless,  bear  in  mind  that 
continued  use  develops  the  spirit  of  discrimination, 
and  a  fastidious  demand  for  a  better  quality  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  met.  These  discriminations  as 
to  quality  will  bear  more  heavily  upon  matured  mut- 
ton than  upon  lambs;  hence,  the  sheep  breeder  should 
look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  selecting  ewes  for 
his  flock.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  mutton  and  wool  production  can  be  com- 
bined in  an  individual  animal.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  gulf  heretofore  existing  between  these  quali- 


ties has  gradually  been  narrowed  until,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  long  cherished  hope  of  the  most 
sanguine  breeder  bids  fair  to  be  realized.  The  com- 
ing sheep  for  the  plains  will  be  a  wool  and  mutton 
producer.  These  characteristics,  combined  with  a 
rugged  constitution  and  good  herding  qualities,  can 
only  be  found  in  some  of  the  improved  families  of 
Merinos.  This  class  will  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
flocks  on  the  ranges  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As 
market  lamb  producers,  they  cannot  compete  with 
the  strict  mutton  types  ;  but,  when  crossed  with  the 
latter,  they  will  furnish  a  lamb  most  popular  with 
our  butchers  and  feeders. 

The  Lamb  Trade. — Lambs  of  this  cross  are  desir- 
able in  every  way.  They  are  hardy,  and  stand  ship- 
ping long  distances  remarkably  well.  They  are  plump 
and  their  flesh  is  finely  grained  and  juicy.  As  a  feed 
lot  type,  they  cannot  be  excelled,  being  good  feeders 
and  standing  confinement  in  large  flocks  with  im- 
punity. Their  size  is  satisfactory,  because  neither 
too  small  nor  too  large. 

The  lamb  trade  west  of  the  Rockies  is  assuming 
mammoth  proportions.  Trainload  after  trainload 
can  be  seen  every  fall  speeding  their  way  to  the 
great  corn-growing  regions  of  the  middle  West.  This 
immense  lamb  trade  fairly  revolutionizes  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  the  extreme  West,  and  its  vivifying  influ- 
ence over  the  industry  is  plainly  visible  on  every 
hand.  Marketing  the  lambs  affords  the  flock  master 
quicker  returns  from  invested  capital  and  enhances 
his  profits. 

The  past  season  has,  indeed,  been  a  prosperous  one 
to  the  prudent  sheep  breeder,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  is  exceedingly  bright.  With  intelligent  ef- 
fort and  forethought,  this  branch  of  stock  growing 
should  yield  rich  returns  through  a  long  series  of 
years. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Weather  Analyzed. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman. 

The  Storm  Area  Strikes  in  Lower  Down. — About 
seven  weeks  ago  indications  appeared  favorable  for 
rains,  so  much  so  that  the  writer  felt  justified  in 
hazarding  predictions.  But  a  high  barometer 
wedged  itself  in  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  prevented  the  rains  from  trending  down 
the  coast ;  that  condition  prevailed  till  three  weeks 
ago,  when  the  Japan  current's  storm  area  took  to 
its  lower  winter  trend  and  struck  directly  off  the 
northern  California  coast,  giving  the  State  the  re- 
cent welcome  rains. 

It  is  now  two  years  and  one  month  since  heavy 
storm  areas  have  struck  in  directly  off  our  coast. 
The  one  single  heavy  rain  area  previously — that  of 
January — originated  from  a  storm  area  that  first 
struck  in  off  Vancouver  and  Washington  and  was 
only  subsequently  deflected  adown  the  coast.  The 
Japan  current's  influence  now  prevailing  strikes  in 
comparatively  lower  down  the  coast  and  is  the  cause 
of  our  copious  rains. 

Inferences. — Now,  what  are  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  season  ?  In  our  local  paper  of  Dec. 
3  we  discussed  season's  probabilities.  Observing 
numerous  seasons,  we  had  noticed  a  change  of  phase 
as  characterizing  many  of  them,  i.  e.,  a  season  might 
early  be  dry  and  change  to  the  wetter  phase,  and 
contrawise.  Again  we  found,  as  we  had  written  in 
the  Rural  Press  in  a  February  number,  that  com- 
paring the  characteristic  barometer  of  last  year 
with  this  season's,  month  by  month,  it  differed  very 
materially.  If,  therefore,  the  characteristic  of  last 
year's  barometer  proved  to  be  dry,  this  year's  ought 
surely  not  to  be  dry.  In  the  teeth  of  such  persistent 
dry  weather,  however,  no  confidence  was  felt  in  any 
predictions,  but  we  see  that  general  characteristics 
do  count. 

One  of  these  characteristic  facts  about  the  weather 
is  the  observation  that  dry  seasons  on  this  coast  do 
not  occur  when  severe  cold  winters  prevail  East. 
Not  that  we  necessarily  have  our  wettest  seasons 
then,  but  that  we  do  not  have  drouths  when  the  nor- 
mal cold  weather  prevails  east  of  the  Rockies.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  persistent  cold 
wave  over  the  Rockies  prevents  the  free  movement 
of  storm  areas  in  their  higher  altitudes  and  forms 
these  rain-bearing  areas  lower  down  the  coast. 

Why  Was  February  Rainless  ? — Why,  then,  is  it 
asked,  did  we  not  have  any  rains  in  February  ? 
With  the  exception  of  the  vicinity  of  Eureka  this 
State  had  no  rain  after  the  2nd  of  February,  while 
during  the  same  month  Oregon  had  heavy  rains,  ex- 
ceeding its  normal.  There  were  several  times  high 
barometers  over  the  Rockies  over  frozen  Montana, 
but  owing  to  a  continuous  high  barometer  off  the 
California  coast  no  rain  area  could  pass  southward. 
As  the  rain  beat  against  this  southern  barrier  it  pre- 
cipitated all  the  more  in  Oregon,  since  for  a  time  it 
could  move  neither  south  nor  east. 

This  persistent  high  barometer  area  coming  off 
the  Pacific  was  the  cause  of  our  drouthy  condition 
for  this  year's  February  and  half  of  March,  and  of 
last  year's  droughty  spring.  Last  year,  however, 
in  addition,  an  interior  high  barometer  kept  up  per- 


sistently over  the  plateau  region,  intensifying  the 
drouth. 

The  high  coast  barometer  area  blows  in  from  eft 
the  ocean  south  of  the  Japan  current's  path,  being 
an  area  of  relative  calms  that  never  carries  any 
rain  in  its  drier  atmosphere.  In  the  south  Pacific, 
at  near  about  the  same  latitude,  this  same  belt  of 
non-rain  bearing  atmosphere  prevails  and  makes  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  northern  Chili  rainless.  With  us 
it  is  more  movable.  In  winter  it  is  opposite  Lower 
California;  in  dry  winters  it  moves  Up  the  boast  still 
more.  It  is  particularly  persistent  in  dry  springs. 
In  summer  its  usUal  course  is  to  strike  in  between 
San  Francisco  and  Eureka,  then  take  a  northeast- 
erly trend  and  move  over  Eureka  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington, and  go  east. 

This  belt  of  high  area  (trade  winds  as  we  call  it) 
had  impinged  itself  on  our  State  for  over  a  month, 
causing  this  continuous  dry  weather.  We  had  feared 
it  was  the  set  dry  ending  the  rainy  season,  when 
suddenly  a  rain  area  came  off  the  Japan  current's 
atmosphere  which  took  possession  of  the  California 
coast  and  forced  this  "high"  gouth  towards  Lower 
California. 

Why  the  Southern  End  of  the  State  ttad  Lighter 
Rains. — The  lurking  of  this  persistent  high  barom- 
eter area  over  San  Diego  is  the  caUse  of  the  rela- 
tively lighter  rainfall  from  Ventura  southward  dur- 
ing this  late  heaVy  storm,  as  the  second  part  of 
this  storm  did  not  enter  with  a  low  enough  barom- 
eter to  tussle  back  the  high  southern  coast  pressure. 
Hardly  anyone  ever  pays  any  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  movements  of  these  "highs,"  which  are 
equally  as  important  to  study  as  the  movement  of 
the  low  areas:  we  know  relatively  little  about  these 
highs.  Until  we  thoroughly  comprehend  the  move- 
ments of  these  vast  areas  of  air  pressures  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  any  distant  forecasts  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  assurance. 

Characteristic  of  the  Last  Storm. — We  had  no  rain  in 
February,  as  we  have  said,  because  this  high  baro- 
metric wave  persisted  over  the  coast.  These  condi- 
tions, had  they  persisted  still  longer,  would  have 
given  us  a  season  as  dry  almost  as  last.  On  the  14th 
of  last  month,  however,  a  low  barometer  impinged 
itself  directly  off  the  northwesterly  California  coast; 
the  storm  was  not  of  unusual  inter.sity  (the  lowest 
barometer  being  only  29  6),  but  on  account  of  strik- 
ing in  so  low  down  the  coast  it  afforded  us  such 
heavy  rains.  On  the  22nd  another  storm  area  en- 
tered the  coast  even  lower  down,  striking  in  as  low 
down  as  Sonoma  county;  the  barometer  Was  simply 
normal  (29  90  to  30),  but  as  relatively  higher  ba- 
rometers were  above  and  below  us,  it  contracted  the 
storm  area,  which  has  always  the  effect  of  producing 
copious  rains.  During  all  this  time  a  high  barometer 
(a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere)  hung  over  the  northern 
Rockies,  which  prevented  the  storm  moving  east- 
ward. The  bay  counties  being  this  time  in  the  more 
direct  line  of  the  rain-bearing  area  received  such 
copious  rains,  at  the  expense  of  both  Oregon  and  the 
southern  end  of  the  State. 

For  this  storm  was  really  of  not  as  great  intensity 
as  many  others  which  have  afforded  not  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  rainfall.  Storm  areas  of  great  in- 
tensity are  those  that  come  with  very  low  barom- 
eters and  are  of  great  area,  perhaps  500  to  1000 
miles  in  diameter  as  they  enter,  before  even  flatten- 
ing out  as  they  move  down  the  coast.  It  takes 
storms  of  great  intensity  to  reach  the  whole  coast 
from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego. 

But  the  gratifying  effect  of  this  storm,  from  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  is  the  lower  striking  in  again  of 
the  Japan  current's  atmosphere,  which,  owing  to  its 
continuous  higher  coast  movements  last  year,  gave 
an  ominous  forecast  for  this  season  which  is  now  en- 
tirely dispelled. 
Santa  Maria,  Cal. 


The  telegraphic  report  that  the  beet  sugar  facto- 
ries at  Chino  and  Oxnard  have  been  sold  to  the  trust 
has  been  denied  by  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  and  is  ex- 
plained in  these  words:  "  The  four  sugar  factories 
at  Chino  and  Oxnard  in  this  State  and  at  Grand 
Island  and  Norfolk,  Neb.,  each  had  an  independent 
organization.  For  business  reasons  it  was  thought 
best  to  consolidate  into  one  company,  of  which  I 
have  been  elected  president.  The  new  company  has 
taken  in  new  capital,  which  is  now  practically  un- 
limited. But  every  man  in  the  original  companies 
has  an  interest  in  the  new  company  corresponding 
to  his  investment. "  The  name  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion is  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  re-elected 
president;  Frederick  Cox,  vice-president;  Peter  J. 
Shields,  secretary;  J.  W.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
the  park,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Matthews,  superintendent 
of  the  pavilion.  On  the  speed  committee  Colonel 
Park  Henshaw  of  Chico,  J.  W.  Mackey  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Frank  Covey  of  Palo  Alto  were  ap- 
pointed. Plans  for  the  approaching  State  Fair  were 
discussed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  meritori- 
ous county  exhibits  of  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  pavilion  and  to  offer  prizes  for  best 
displays. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Enlarging  the  Cannery. — Hay  wards  Jour- 
nal, April  1 :  There  has  been  added  to  Hunt 
Bros.'  cannery  a  warehouse  40x100  feet  for  re- 
ceiving fruit. 

Outlook  for  Fruit. — The  indications  point 
to  a  very  scarce  crop  of  apricots  this  year — in 
fact,  it  might  be  called  a  complete  failure. 
The  cause  of  this  is  attributed  to  the  dry  con- 
ditions of  the  ground  prior  to  the  late  heavy 
rains.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  on  other 
varieties  of  fruit,  but  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  the  entire  fruit  crop  would  be  light. 
With  the  vegetable  crop  the  conditions  are 
the  reverse,  for  a  large  yield  is  looked  for. 

Warehouse  Sold.  —  Oakland  Enquirer, 
March  31 :  The  C.  S.  Long  Oo.  of  Hay  wards 
has  sold  its  two  warehouses,  together  with 
the  good  will  of  the  business,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
pertains to  Eden  township,  to  A.  S.  Jones, 
R.  Mills  and  A.  H.  Field.  The  purchasers 
own  a  landing  in  Eden  township,  and,  with 
sailing  vessels,  ship  to  San  Francisco  all  kinds 
of  produce,  including  grain  and  fruit. 

Butte. 

Prize  Wheat. — Biggs  Notes,  April  1:  Last 
week  M.  La  Point  visited  his  growing  grain. 
The  land  is  black  adobe  and  was  mostly  cov- 
ered with  water,  varying  in  depth  from  1  to 
8  inches.  A  whisp  of  wheat  was  taken  by  the 
roots  and  it  was  found  that  the  roots  were 
exceptionally  strong  and  the  grain  well 
stooled.  The  blade  measured  fully  18  inches 
in  length,  making  a  product  which  would  be 
hard  to  beat  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Creamery  Report. — Biggs  Aryus,  March  31 : 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
F.  L.  Tracy,  butter  maker  for  the  Biggs 
creamery,  for  the  nine  months  beginning 
June  1  and  ending  March  1 :  Number  of  pat- 
rons, 49;  pounds  milk  received,  189,497;  but- 
ter made,  6959.9  pounds ;  butter  received  by 
patrons,  1794.24  pounds;  butter  sold,  5165.8 
pounds;  amount  realized  for  sale  of  butter 
and  distributed  among  patrons,  $853;  percent- 
age of  butter  as  per  total  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  received,  3.672.  In  addition  to  the  milk 
now  received  arrangements  are  about  com- 
pleted to  receive  milk  daily  as  follows:  Grid- 
ley  route,  1000  pounds ;  Joe  Krusick,  500 
pounds;  Bob  Chappell,  500  pounds ;  furnished 
Chappell  by  neighbors,  extra,  250  pounds ; 
total,  2250  pounds. 

Contra  Costa. 

Asparagus  Cannery. — Dispatch  from  An- 
tioch,  March  31:  An  asparagus  cannery  will 
be  erected  at  Jersey  landing.  The  Jersey  Is- 
land Packing  Company  has  been  incorporated, 
with  H.  W.  Wright,  F.  V.  Wright,  David 
Low,  Frank  A.  Dixon  and  William  H.  Wright, 
all  of  San  Jose,  directors.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  $200,000  and  11000  has  been 
subscribed.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
Jersey  tract,  comprising  about  4000  acres,  will 
be  planted  to  asparagus.  There  is  already  a 
large  acreage  in  this  vicinity  planted  to 
asparagus,  and  all  that  can  be  raised  finds  a 
ready  home  market  in  San  Francisco. 

Fresno. 

Grain  Prospects  Excellent.— Republican, 
March  31:  According  to  the  present  outlook, 
as  viewed  by  a  party  of  officials  of  the  Valley 
road  who  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
that  section  will  afford  the  largest  amount  of 
freight  in  many  a  year.  It  was  found  that 
the  rains  had  done  wonders  for  the  crop. 
From  reports  made  by  expert  grain  men  along 
the  line  it  was  learned  that  the  wheat  crop 
would  average  about  60%.  The  area  planted 
to  grain  this  year  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  previous  year,  and  a  60%  crop,  there- 
fore, means  that  the  crop  will  be  enormous. 
The  damage  to  the  apricot  and  peach  crops 
was  found  to  be  not  as  great  as  first  reported. 

Creamery  Enterprise.— Republican,  March 
31:  The  San  Joaquin  Ice  Company  is  about  to 
begin  work  on  the  new  creamery  which  they 
decided  to  establish  in  connection  with  the 
ice  plant.  A  contract  has  been  closed  to  place 
.an  asphalt  covering  on  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  creamery  is  to  be  located. 
The  asphalt  will  rest  on  a  concrete  foundation 
and  work  will  begin  on  Monday.  By  Tuesday 
evening  it  is  expected  that  the  floor  will  be 
completed,  when  the  work  of  placing  the 
machinery  in  position  will  be  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan  the  creamery  will  be 
in  full  operation  on  April  15th.  The  plant  will 
be  operated  by  steam  and  a  25  H.  P.  tubular 
boiler  is  being  set  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  on  hand.  The  creamery  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State  and  the  only 
one  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  possessing  cold 
storage  facilities.  When  completed  its  capac- 
ity will  be  over  a  carload  of  butter  a  day. 
The  plant  will  depend  for  its  supply  of  cream 
on  the  skimming  stations  which  will  be  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  valley.  C. 
H.  Schmidt  of  the  creamery  is  now  at  Selma 
superintending  the  erection  of  a  skimming 
station  at  that  place.  The  company  will  erect 
a  station  at  any  point  in  the  valley  which  can 
furnish  from  1000  to  2000  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 

Kern. 

Fine  Grain.— Kern  Standard:  We  were 
shown  a  bunch  of  wheat  and  barley  the  other 
day  that  for  a  dry  year  is  worth  mentioning. 
It  was  grown  on  J.  F.  Claussen's  ranch  on  un- 
irrigated  land,  and  is  the  average  growth  of  a 
100-acre  field.  The  stalks  were  cut  just  be- 
fore the  late  rain  and  average  3  feet  in  height, 
and  the  heads  of  both  wheat  and  barley  are 
long  and  heavy  and  well  filled  with  plump 
grains  in  the  milky  stage.  The  wheat  heads 
average  nearly  5  inches  in  length. 

Kings. 

New  Winery.— Hanford  Journal,  March  31 : 
A  deal  was  closed  yesterday  by  which  Geo. 


West  and  Sons  of  Stockton  acquired  a  tract 
of  about  twenty  acres  just  outside  of  town 
and  have  made  all  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  a  winery.  Work  will  be 
begun  at  once.  The  main  building,  150x360 
feet,  will  be  brick.  The  tanks  to  be  put  up 
will  be  made  of  wood  so  that  they  will  be 
movable. 

Fruit  Prospects.—  Journal,  March  31 :  Not 
only  have  the  recent  copious  rains  made  times 
better  for  the  stock  and  alfalfa,  grain  and 
wool  interests,  but.  the  fruit  interests  have 
received  a  benefit  even  more  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  It  now  seems  certain  that 
the  apricot  crop,  which  a  few  week  ago  seemed 
to  be  gone  beyond  redemption  for  this  year, 
is  not  going  to  be  a  total  failure  at  all.  L.  S. 
Chittenden  says  he  examined  the  peaches  and 
Tragedy  prunes  at  the  Lucerne  on  Sunday 
and  found  they  were  all  right.  Unless  frosts 
come  heavy  within  the  next  few  weeks,  Kings 
county  is  going  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  crops  and  most  prosperous  years  in  its 
history. 

Farmers'  Institute.  —  Hanford  Journal, 
April  4:  A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held 
in  Hanford  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
10th  and  11  th,  in  Opera  House  hall.  The  lec- 
turers will  be  Profs.  Fowler  and  Woodworth 
of  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  will 
be  a  nice  lunch  served  also  in  the  banquet 
hall  each  day  at  noon.  The  lectures  will  be 
on  horticultural  and  agricultural  topics. 

Humboldt. 

Apple  Shipments.  —  Eureka  Standard,  March 
29:  From  statistics  it  is  shown  that  the  total 
shipments  of  apples  this  season  to  date  is  39,- 
800  boxes,  representing  at  a  fair  average  a 
value  of  $29,850.  As  compared  with  previous 
years  the  shipments  for  the  season  1898-99, 
just  closed,  were  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  of  shipments  made  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1896  and  were  equal  to  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal, including  last  season.  The  exact  figures 
are  as  follows : 

Total  Shipment/!  for  Year—  Boxes.  Value. 

1892   15,526     $  8,539 

1893    7,309  4,385 

1891   11,923  7,150 

1895   18.2C3  10,920 

1896    7,003  4,200 

Total  tive  years   59,963  $35,194 

Total  1898-99    39,800  29,850 

Difference   80,163     *  5,314 

Shipped  this  season   39,800  $29,850 

Shipped  last  season   25,850  19,587 

Increase   13,950  $10,263 

Napa. 

Olive  Crop.— Napa  Register,  March  31:  F. 
Borreo  has  finished  gathering  his  olive  crop  at 
Bay  View  vineyard.  From  forty  acres  the 
yield  was  eight  tons.  He  made  300  gallons  of 
oil  and  disposed  of  three  tons  for  pickling. 

Monterey. 

Tall  Barley.— Salinas  Index,  March  30:  T. 
J.  Shearer  yesterday  brought  to  the  Index 
office  a  bunch  of  barley  30  inches  high,  grown 
on  his  ranch  on  the  Alisal.  It  will  be  pretty 
tall  barley  if  it  keeps  on  growing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Will  Continue  Irrigation.—  Index,  March 
30:  Although  the  Spreckels  Company  has 
stopped  irrigation  on  their  lands  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  factory,  yet  they  are  preparing  to 
irrigate  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  at  their 
King  City  ranch,  now  that  an  abundance  of 
water  is  assured  for  that  purpose.  Two  im- 
mense pumps  are  in  operation  there  night  and 
day,  flooding  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  acres 
a  day.  The  company  will  plant  3000  acres  of 
the  King  ranch  to  sugar  beets,  and  7000  acres 
to  other  products. 

San  Bernardino. 

High  Prices  for  Seedling  Oranges.— Sun, 
March  31:  The  best  prices  yet  realized  for 
seedling  oranges  in  the  New  York  markets 
were  reported  yesterday,  returns  having 
been  received  from  a  car  shipped  from  Drew 
station.  The  oranges  were  from  one  of  the 
oldest  orchards  in  the  Mission  district.  There 
were  304  boxes  in  the  car,  and  were  sold  as 
follows:  64  boxes  brought  $2.25  each;  150 
boxes  12.50;  40  boxes  12.65;  43  boxes  $2.75 
and  7  boxes  brought  $3  each.  They  netted 
the  owner  over  $1  a  box.  Nineteen  boxes 
were  packed  from  one  tree. 

Alfalfa  Renewing  Beet  Land.  — Chino 
Champion,  March  31 :  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  after 
spending  several  days  looking  after  the  com- 
pany's interests,  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied with  the  conditions  here,  although  not 
disdaining  another  good  rain.  He  is  well 
pleased  that  a  considerable  acreage  is  being 
planted  to  alfalfa,  as  it  will  renew  much  land 
which  has  become  impoverished  through  con- 
tinuous beet  cropping.  He  believes  that  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops  is  the  particular  need 
of  our  soil,  and  that  alfalfa  is  in  that  line. 
Mr.  Oxnard  says  that  the  work  of  doubling 
the  capacity  of  the  Oxnard  factory  will  be 
pushed,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  completed  in 
time  for  this  season's  crop. 

Beet  Pulp  in  Small  Lots.  —  Champion, 
March  31:  The  sugar  factory  management 
announces  that  it  has  retained  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  pulp,  which  it  will  furnish  to  the  beet 
farmers,  while  the  factory  is  in  operation,  at 
the  nominal  price  of  10  cents  per  ton.  This  is 
done  in  a  desire  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
keep  a  few  dairy  cows  and  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, believing  that  the  beet  grower  should 
be  the  first  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  cheap 
dairy  food.  The  price  is  a  nominal  one,  and 
will  enable  all  the  growers  who  are  keeping  a 
few  cows  to  lay  in  an  abundant  supply  of  feed 
for  the  fall  and  winter  months  at  little  cost. 

Better  Prices  for  Beets. — Champion, 
March  31:  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  president  of 
the  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  authorizes 
us  to  say  that  the  company  has  decided  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  contracts  for  this 
season.  Instead  of  requiring  a  purity  coeffi- 
cient test  of  78%  on  all  beets  below  12%  in 


sugar,  the  company  now  agrees  that  on  11% 
beets  the  reduction  will  be  made  only  on  those 
whose  purity  is  below  75,  and  on  10%  beets 
the  reduction  will  be  made  only  on  those 
whose  purity  coefficient  is  under  73.  This 
means  an  increase  in  price  of  45  cents  per  ton 
on  beets  whose  sugar  percentage  is  11,  with 
a  purity  coefficient  of  75,  and  75  cents  per  ton 
on  beets  whose  sugar  percentage  is  10,  with  a 
purity  coefficient  of  73.  As  there  are  very 
few  beets  raised  here  whose  purity  goes  below 
these  figures,  this  virtually  means  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  purity  clause  in  the  contract, 
and  the  additions  it  will  make  on  the  farm- 
er's side  of  the  balance  sheet  next  fall  will 
be  very  material.  On  some  soils  it  appears  to 
be  impossible  to  produce  beets  up  to  the  re- 
quired 78%  purity,  and  the  price  therefore 
suffered  a  reduction  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  grower. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Early  Strawberry  Shipments. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  March  30:  The  first  straw- 
berry shipment  of  the  season  was  made  on 
the  28th  inst.  There  were  two  slides,  both 
from  Bow  Ching  Chong's  place,  near  Corrali- 
tos.  Strawberries  are  much  earlier  than  they 
were  last  year,  when  but  light  shipments 
were  made  before  the  close  of  April.  The 
fields  are  white  with  bloom  and  the  promise 
of  a  heavy  crop  is  excellent. 

Beet  Outlook. — Pajaronian,  March  30: 
About  200  beet  seeders  have  been  seijt  out  by 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  promise  of 
an  immense  acreage  in  beets  is  growing  daily. 
The  beet  farmer  is  apt  to  be  a  big  money 
maker  this  season.  The  price  of  sugar  beets 
is  fixed,  and  it  is  12%%  above  the  figure 
which  has  been  paid  for  several  years. 

Santa  Barbara. 

To  Raise  Beets.— Press,  March  30 :  Lompoc 
farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  beet 
raising.  In  prospect  of  the  railroad  coming  to 
town,  farmers  have  made  contracts  to  deliver 
crop  at  the  depot  for  $4  per  ton. 

Solano. 

Effect  of  Irrigation  on  Ripening  Fruit. 
—Reporter,  April  1 :  The  effect  of  irrigating 
fruit  lands  seems  to  be  largely  misunderstood. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  it  deteriorates  ship- 
ping fruit  and  makes  it  less  firm  and  solid. 
An  experienced  orchardist  says  that  while 
the  fruit  is  growing  it  will  take  moisture 
from  the  ground  without  apparent  injury. 
When  it  gets  near  the  ripening  stage  irriga- 
tion of  the  land  will  prove  an  injury. 

First  Shipment  of  Cherries.— Vacaville 
Reporter,  April  1 :  The  reputation  of  Vaca- 
ville for  early  shipment  of  fruit  is  sustained 
this  year.  March  31st  there  went  out  by  ex- 
press, consigned  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, the  first  shipment  of  cherries  for  the 
season  of  1899.  It  consisted  of  a  10-pound  box 
of  fine,  large  Mauberry  cherries,  which  were 
raised  by  J.  T.  Ough.  It  is  equaled  only  by 
one  preceding  season.  In  1885  a  shipment  of 
cherries  was  made  by  W.  W.  Smith  on  the 
31st  day  of  March.  It  consisted  of  five  pounds 
of  Early  Purple  Guignes.  It  was  sold  on 
April  1st  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly  the  box  brought  $5.  It  is  likely 
that  the  year  will  be  a  record  breaker  also 
for  apricots.  This  fruit  is  far  ahead  of  what  it 
has  been  in  previous  years,  and  with  favor- 
able weather  will  be  in  the  Vacaville  market 
by  April  15th. 

Sonoma. 

Farmers'  Institutes.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  April  1:  At  the  Farmers'  Institute 
just  held  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of 
Santa  Rosa  Farmers'  Institute  tender  their 
thanks  to  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California  for  the  very  suc- 
cessful institute  just  held  there,  and  they 
most  emphatically  favor  the  continuance  of 
these  institutes  throughout  the  State,  and 
ask  for  a  two-day  session  in  May.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  request.  Prof.  Fowler  named 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  29th  and  30th,  as 
the  dates  for  holding  the  "institute.  A  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  within  a  few  days  to 
arrange  a  programme,  which  will  consist  of 
lectures,  discussions,  other  literary  exercises 
and  music. 

Ventura. 

Crop  Prospects. — Hueneme  Herald:  A  look 
at  the  fields  brings  a  pleasant  change  from 
what  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  Instead  of  dry 
parched  earth,  dying  grain  and  suffering 
stock,  one  now  sees  growing  grain,  the  hills 
are  full  of  feed,  and  the  land  reserved  for 
summer  crops  are  wet  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  two  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  came  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  same  the  crops,  and  with  the 
warm,  moist  weather  since  has  worked  won- 
ders. Crop  prospects  have  improved  100%. 
We  are  sure  of  a  grain  crop  nearly  all  over 
and  of  plenty  of  hay  in  the  high  lands.  Sugar 
beets  planted  before  the  rain  are  coming  up 
and  giving  a  good  stand  except  where  planted 
too  deep  and  on  heavy  lands  where  planting 
has  to  be  done  over.  There  is  no  fear,  how- 
ever, but  what  a  good  stand  can  be  had  every- 
where. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safi  Spf  edf  and  Posi ti v«  Car* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sr-'m  by  drutrirista,  or 
sent  by  ezpr'ss,  chargei  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  Its  use,     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Some  Facts  about 
A  Cream  Separator. 


(Saves  Endless  Work.) 

,,  , .  Vinton,  Iowa,  Jan.  10,  1899. 

o  >.  ^out  ,?De.  year,  ^g0  1  Purchased  an  'Alpha- 
Baby  No  2  after  giving  it  a  thorough  test  and 
finding  that  with  the  same  quantity  of  milk  we 
were  able  to  produce  3  lbs.  more  butter  per  dav 
than  we  were  getting  by  the  old  method  This 
was  with  the  milk  from  twelve  cows.  I  am  satis- 
fied our  separator  has  paid  for  itself  the  first  year 
besides  saving  an  endless  amount  of  work  for  Mrs' 
Austin  and  her  help  in  the  house,  in  that  there 
were  a  great  many  less  pans,  etc.,  to  wash  and 
keep  clean.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  recommend  tie 
Alpha-Baby'  too  highly  to  anyone  in  the  dairv 
business."  S.B.Austin. 


(Big  Difference  In  Results.) 

..,*r  v.  a  ■  ^  ^  st- Mary's,  O  ,  June,  1898. 
We  have  finished  our  test  of  the  'Baby'  separa- 
tor. We  made  the  test  from  six  milkings  The 
milk  was  well  mixed  and  carefully  divided'  The 
half  skimmed  by  the  separator  made  11  lbs  and  8 
ozs.  of  butter.  The  other  half  was  set  in  crocks 
in  the  old  way  and  very  particular  care  taken  of 
it.  It  made  8  lbs.  and  12  ozs.  This  is  almost  un- 
believable, but  my  wife  is  willing  to  state  the 
same  under  oath.  We  sell  butter  at  16c.  to  20c  per 
lb.,  so  that  the  separator  will  make  us  a  net  profit 
of  30c.  a  day  over  the  old  way.  It  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  inside  of  one  year,  with  our  seven 
cows.  Calves  and  pigs  are  doing  very  well  on  the 
skim  milk."  F.  W.  Neddermann 


(Any  Kind  of  Cream.) 

,       _  .     „  No.  Grafton,  Mass.,  1898. 

'  The  Dairy  Turbine  'Alpha'  De  Laval  separator 
which  I  purchased  in  September,  1896,  is  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  separated  with  it 
from  40  to  80  cans  of  milk  per  day  ever  since  Some 
days  the  temperature  of  milk  is  as  low  as  55  and 
58  deg.,  but  the  samples  of  skim  milk  show  only 
from  01  to  .02  of  1  per  ct.  butter  fat.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  making  the  cream  of  any  desired  thick- 
ness that  I  may  wish,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
me,  as  I  can  supply  cream  at  any  price  that  my 
patrons  desire.  Had  I  purchased  one  of  these  ma- 
chines several  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  me  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  dollars." 

S.  L.  Davenport. 


(De  Laval  Superiority.) 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  19,  1899 
"About  eighteen  months  ago  the  creamery  to 
which  we  had  been  hauling  milk  shut  down  Our 
product  was  about  400  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  and  we 
had  very  poor  conveniences  for  making  butter,  so 
concluded  we  would  try  a  cream  separator.  Being 
entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
machines,  we  thought  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was 
in  the  eating,  so  tried  a  Sharpies,  TJ.  S  and  an 
'Alpha-Baby'  side  by  side.  After  a  thorough  test 
of  six  weeks  we  bought  the  'Alpha-Baby'  No  2 
even  though  it  cost  more  than  either  of  the  others' 
Our  reasons  for  making  such  a  decision  were,  first 
that  its  capacity  was  more  than  advertised;  sec- 
ond, it  run  with  much  less  power;  and,  third,  it  is 
of  better  mechanical  construction  and  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order. 

"At  the  time  of  selling  milk  to  the  creamery  we 
were  being  paid  for  only  3.3  lbs  of  butter  from  100 
lbs.  of  milk.  After  purchasing  the  'Baby'  we 
weighed  200  lbs.  of  milk,  which  was  separated  and 
churned,  and  the  product  was  8  lbs.  of  butter  cows 
being  on  grass  without  grain." 

C.  D.  Carpenter. 


SEND     FOR     NEW     1899  CATALOGUE. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


j  A^RE  OTTCORN 


and  its  uonlbUil 


j  "A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  r.  W.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pagesand  now  l,emn  sent  out  03  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
•  Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  besUook  yet  introduced  on 
I  the  gohjei-t.   It  Includes! 

I— Silage  Crops.        II — Silos. 
Ill-  Silage.  IV   Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  eoinponnd'ed  rations 
S  for  feeding  stock.    They  arc  goinp  rapidly. 
I            Toavoid  disinteresicd  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c-  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


I 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  1v1arkbt  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  18ft4  Send  for  Circular. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY 

TEN  or  TWENTY  acres  good  land  within  GO 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  with  more  or  less 
fruit  and  a  running  stream  on  It.  Persons  de- 
siring to  sell  will  please  give  bottom  prices,  terms 
and  full  particulars,  otherwise  no  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  offers.  No  commission. 
Address  J.  NELSON,  Beaver  City,  Nebraska. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating-.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.      Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


April  8,  1899. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


I  Know. 


I  know  that  life  is  not  all  sunshine, 

The  shadows,  too,  we  need 
To  make  the  rose  tints  brighter, 

To  soften  word  and  deed. 

I  know  we've  each  been  given 

Space  in  this  fair  earth 
To  live,  to  work,  to  worship, 

To  share  both  grief  and  mirth. 

I  know  if  we're  always  striving 

Our  duties  well  to  do, 
We'll  find  no  time  for  grieving 

Over  ills,  fancied  or  true. 

— M.  R.  Miller. 


The  Typewriter. 


{Concluded.) 

"It  was  strange  about  that  money," 
she  said  fearfully.  "Did  you  never 
even  suspect  from  whom  it  came?  " 

"Never,  really;  but  in  my  fanciful 
moments,  when  things  troubled  me 
more  than  they  do  now,  I  have  thought 
the  gift  was  evilly  meant,  and  sent  as  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  for  nothing 
ever  prospered  with  me  after.  You 
will  laugh  at  me  perhaps  when  I  tell 
you  that  even  in  the  drudgery  of  scrap- 
ing together  enough  for  that  rapacious 
bank,  and  even  while  hating  it,  I  left 
that  it  was  making  a  man  of  me.— that 
it  was  literally  grinding  me,  little  by 
little,  into  greater  strength  and  dog- 
gedness, — I  can  think  of  no  better 
word,— and  when  the  money  came  it 
was  like  removing  the  strong  grip  of  a 
firm  hand  from  a  runaway  horse.  An- 
other year  or  two  perhaps  of  such 
discipline  might  have  made  me,  what  I 
never  shall  be  now,— a  decent  credit  to 
my  profession,  and  not  a  disgrace." 

"Stop!  stop!  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying  !  " 

Perhaps  he  had  never  heard  such  a 
cry  of  pain.  It  matched  the  misery  on 
her  face,  and  startled  him  completely 
out  of  himself. 

"Miss  Lowe,  I  am  a  fool  to  have 
distressed  you  so.  It  is  as  if  I  had 
been  accusing  you,  instead  of  myself, 
which  is  a  poor  reward  for  your  kind 
and  efficient  service.    I  have  often — " 

She  stopped  him,  unable  to  bear  it. 
"  Give  me  ten  minutes,  only  ten  min- 
utes, of  silence,  and  then,  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

With  an  attempt  to  hide  her  utter 
wretchedness  from  him  she  lowered 
the  lamp,  which  was  shining  full  on  her 
face;  while  be,  lost  in  wonder,  looked 
at  her  in  silence. 

"Miss  Lowe,  you  are  worrying  your- 
self about  nothing;  so  let  us  have  done 
with  it." 

Turning  slowly,  she  faced  him.  "That 
money,"  she  said,  miserably,  "was 
mine.    I  sent  it  to  you." 

At  first  he  thought  her  hysterical, 
and  speaking  without  sense. 

"  You  Miss  Lowe  !  Impossible  !  And 
only  earning  £60  a  year!  " 

"Can you  not  remember  my  mention- 
ing the  death  of  an  uncle  ?  He  left  me 
money,  which  then  I  had  no  real  use 
for,  and,  knowing  so  well  that  you  were 
hard  driven  at  the  time  and  greatly 
harassed  for  want  of  it,  I  sent  you  the 
sum  you  speak  of,  hoping  it  would  bring 
you  nothing  but  prosperity  and  good 
fortune.  Of  course,  I  never  meant 
you  to  know  this,  but  now  I  dare  not 
keep  silence." 

Incredible  as  it  seemed,  he  was  some- 
how forced  to  believe  it,  and  his  eyes 
slowly  sank  before  hers. 

"  If  this  be  so — and  I  cannot  doubt 
your  word — I  ought  to  be  most  grate- 
ful, but  knowing  the  ill  use  I  have  made 
of  your  kindness,  I  am  conscious  only 
of  humiliation, — great  humiliation, — 
that  makes  me  even  lower  than  I 
thought." 

The  fatal  indifference  was  at  last 
pierced  through,  but  to  see  him  so 
humbled  was  only  one  degree  less  pain- 
ful. She  went  closer  and  laid  a  gentle 
hand  upon  him. 

"  But  in  a  little  while  you  will  stand 
upright.  I  am  so  sure  that  you  will, 
because  I  claim  your  promise  of  return- 
ing the  money.  Oh,  not  for  my- 
self !  Never  think  that  for  one  moment. 
But  it  must  be  earned  to  buy  back  the 
old  honor  and  probity,  the  old  self  re- 
spect.   Let  us  begin  at  once, — you  in 


your  old  room,  and  I  in  the  glass  den 
where  I  was  always  so  happy." 

Her  touch  and  voice  were  both  wist- 
fully eloquent;  even  a  harder  nature 
than  bis  might  have  been  moved  by 
them  to  great  regret. 

"  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  new  be- 
ginning, Hester,  and  my  work  has 
passed  into  other  hands.  My  clients 
have  nearly  all  left  me." 

"But  they  will  come  back  when  they 
see  how  earnestly  we  are  trying  to 
regain  their  confidence,  when  they  see 
nothing  but  industry  and  hard  daily 
striving  to  do  well.  Many,  too,  are 
old  friends  of  your  father,  and  they  will 
come  back  they  find  how  utterly  we  are 
to  be  trusted." 

"  It  would  take  a  lifetime  to  build  up 
the  business  again  on  its  ruined  founda- 
tion." 

"  A  lifetime  !  That  is  not  much  to 
redeem  a  thing  of  priceless  worth.  I'll 
give  mine  willingly,  to  its  last  breath. 
Won't  you  give  yours  ?  " 

She  was  kneeling  there  by  his  bowed 
figure,- and  this  simple,  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  herself  to  raising  a  sunken 
wreck  took  from  him  the  power  of  say- 
ing one  word.  She  misunderstood  his 
silence,  and  despair  suddenly  over- 
turned all  self  control,  and  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  sobbing.  "  I  say  it  is 
a  cruel  thing  to  lay  the  burden  of  a 
ruined  life  upon  mine — a  cruel  thing, 
and  it  will  break  my  heart." 

All  the  manliness  of  his  nature,  which 
had  been  so  sadly  crushed  and  broken, 
sprang  into  new  life  at  the  agonized 
appeal.  "  I  will  begin  again,  Hester — 
I  swear  it — and  do  better,  so  help  me 
God  !  " 

m. 

So  it  was  in  this  wise  that  Hester 
Lowe  came  to  the  old  work  in  the  old 
place.  On  the  first  morning  she  thought 
the  little  fountain  playing  by  itself 
sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  welcome;  but 
she  gave  it  no  plaything  for  many  long 
months,  for  the  time  was  a  time  of 
probation.  With  her  return  to  the 
glass  den  came  also  the  the  old  official 
formality, — in  its  outward  form  at 
least, — and  in  office  hours  her  manner 
was  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  always 
been,  businesslike  and  respectful.  But 
underneath,  in  both  employer  and  em- 
ployed, lay  a  deep  confidence  and 
sympathy  that  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  and  the  glazed  pigeonhole 
was  never  closed  between  them  unless 
a  client  came  in.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  struggle  to  regain  a  lost  foot- 
ing, which  seemed  often  a  weary,  hope- 
less task,  was  lightened  to  him  by  the 
mere  sight  of  her,  quietly  and  busily 
occupied,  for,  with  womanly  guile,  she 
would  make  work  when  there  was  little 
or  none,  just  to  keep  him  in  heart. 
But  strive  as  they  might,  he  to  work 
and  she  to  comfort  and  sustain,  it  took 
years,  many  and  long,  before  the  tide 
of  confidence  turned  back  in  its 
strength.  The  path  uphill  was  slippery 
and  steep;  yet,  once  planted,  his  foot 
never  faltered,  and  any  advance  was 
steadily  held  and  maintained.  He  lost 
his  youth,  and  bis  face  grew  lined  and 
worn  before  its  time,  but  gradually 
strength  moulded  itself  out  of  weak- 
ness, and  after  patient  toil  and  many 
disappointments  came  success  at  last. 
Once  more  he  was  held  in  honor  and 
esteem  by  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  knew  himself  their  trusted  adviser, 
— knew  himself,  moreover,  to  be  worthy 
of  this  trust,  yet  in  all  humility.  At 
last  the  day  came  when  he  could  go  to 
Hester  and  absolve  himself  of  a  portion 
of  his  debt. 

"  There  is  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
bank,  Hester,  that  is  yours.  The  busi- 
ness is  fully  worth  another  thousand, 
and  that  is  yours,  too.  Tell  me  if  at 
last  I  stand  upright  before  you." 

"Always,"  she  answered,  clearly,  al- 
though her  eyes  were  bright  with 
thankful  tears.  "Always  from  the 
very  first.  And  now  1  can  leave  Dul- 
verton  in  peace  and  content,  knowing 
all  is  well  with  you." 

They  were  walking  toward  the  golden 
sunsetting,  and  he  answered  ber  smil- 
ingly, although,  like  hers,  his  eyes  were 
wet.  "  And  where  will  you  go,  Hes- 
ter ?  I  must  know  that  in  order  to 
fetch  you  back  again,  unless  I  can  de- 
tain you  before  you  start." 

"  It  might  not  be  well,"  she  answered, 


striving  as  always  to  think  only  of  his 
welfare.    "  You  ought  to — " 

"Hester!  I  will  be  content  with 
your  true  answer  to  one  question.  Do 
not  you  think  if  ever  two  people  be- 
longed to  each  other  in  this  world  it  is 
you  and  I  ?  By  how  many  links  are 
we  not  joined  ?  I  cannot  even  name 
them  all,  though  I  have  them  by  heart. 
I  should  be  utterly  Jost  without  you 
now." 

"  Not  more  than  I  without  you,"  and 
if  I  had  gone  away  as  I  spoke  so  glibly 
about  doing  I  should  have  been  miser- 
able— miserable." 

The  next  day  the  little  fountain  was 
playing  with  the  gayest,  brightest  ball 
that  love  could  find  and  money  buy. — 
Longman's  Magazine. 


Eating  Between  Heals. 


The  practice  of  eating  between  meals 
is  sternly  discountenanced  by  many 
well-meaning  individuals  who  are  of 
dyspeptic  habits  or  perhaps  do  better 
without  any  additional  nourishment  in 
the  course  of  a  sedentary  life.  They 
are  apt  to  enforce  obedience  from  their 
children  on  this  point  on  the  ground 
that  what  suits  the  mother's  digestion 
must  be  equally  suitable  to  the  digest- 
ive apparatus  of  the  children.  The  case 
is  very  different.  Growing  children  of 
active  disposition  are  apt  to  be  hungry 
most  of  the  time  and  are  willing  to 
accept  the  proffer  of  anything  "good 
to  eat"  (from  their  own  point  of  view) 
at  almost  hour.  Indeed,  the  boy  who 
is  getting  his  growth  rapidly  frequently 
eats  as  if  his  legs  were  hollow,  or  as  if 
he  had  as  many  cavities  to  be  filled  as 
those  that  occur  in  the  complex  stom- 
ach of  a  ruminant. 

It  was  on  this  account,  doubtless, 
that  the  immortal  "autocrat"  laid 
down  his  golden  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  youth  of  an  individual,  namely,  to 
offer  the  suspected  person  a  bun  imme- 
diately before  dinner  and  then  note 
whether  it  be  accepted. 

Since  active  children  need  frequent 
refreshments  and  assimilate  it  without 
difficulty,  it  is  well  to  give  them  the 
most  suitable  food.  Cakes  and  sweets 
generally  are  not  desirable  because 
they  take  away  the  appetite  for  a  reg- 
ular meal,  to  which  they  appertain  as 
a  kind  of  dessert.  The  better  plan  is 
to  keep  a  generous  supply  of  fresh 
fruit  constantly  on  hand  in  the  house. 
When  a  child  becomes  hungry  between 
meals  and  asks  for  something  to  eat, 
give  him  apples,  grapes  or  a  peach. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well  ascertained  fact 
that  apples,  while  satisfying  the 
"empty"  sensation  of  a  hungry  per- 
son, do  not  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one's  regular  meals.  The 
apple  is  par  excellence  a  health  food. 
It  helps  to  keep  the  digestive  appara- 
tus in  good  working  order  and  the 
weak  subacid  of  the  fruit  appears  to 
act  as  a  lubricant  to  the  machinery  of 
the  human  body.  Therefore,  instead 
of  refusing  to  allow  your  children  to 
"eat  between  meals,"  or  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  cram  sweet  bis- 
cuits, crackers  or  cakes,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  mother  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
apples  and  allow  the  children  unre- 
strained access  to  the  fruit. 


How  to  Climb  Stairs. 


Many  people  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  is  a  scientific  way  of 
walking  upstairs.  A  physician,  in  tell- 
ing how  it  is  done,  says  that  usually  a 
person  will  tread  on  the  ball  of  the  foot 
in  taking  each  step.  This  is  distinctly 
a  bad  practice;  it  wears  and  tires  the 
muscles,  as  it  throws  the  entire  sus- 
pended weight  of  the  body  on  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

In  walking  upstairs  the  point  to  be 
secured  is  the  most  equal  distribution 
of  the  body's  weight  possible.  The 
feet  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
step,  heel  and  all,  and  then  the  work 
should  be  done  slowly  and  deliberately. 
In  this  way  there  is  no  strain  upon  any 
muscle;  but  each  one  does  its  duty  in  a 
natural  manner. 

The  practice  of  bending  nearly 
double  when  ascending  stairs  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious.  It  cramps  the 
lungs,  and  makes  the  heart  work 
harder.    A  slightly  forward  inclination 


is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
method  of  going  upstairs  above  de- 
scribed a  much  less  laborious  task  than 
it  usually  is. 

Beecher's  Wise  Hints  to  Boys 
and  Girls. 


The  advice  once  given  to  his  son  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  trenchant  and 
valuable  and  may  be  applied  to  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  the  great  preacher, 
and  let  them  be  engraved  on  the  tab- 
lets of  your  memory: 

"  You  must  not  go  into  debt.  Avoid 
debt  as  you  would  the  devil.  Make  it  a 
fundamental  rule:  No  debt — cash  or 
nothing. 

"Make  few  promises.  Religiously 
observe  the  smallest  promise.  A.  man 
who  means  to  keep  his  promises  can 
not  afford  to  make  many. 

"Be  scrupulously  careful  in  all 
statements.  Aim  at  accuracy  and  per- 
fect frankness,  no  guesswork — either 
nothing  or  absolute  truth. 

"  When  working  for  others,  sink 
yourself  out  of  sight;  seek  their  inter- 
est. Make  yourself  necessary  to  those 
who  employ  you,  by  industry,  fidelity, 
and  scrupulous  integrity.  Selfishness 
is  fatal. 

"Hold  yourself  responsible  for  a 
higher  standard  than  anybody  expects 
of  you.  Keep  your  own  standard  high. 
Never  excuse  yourself  to  yourself. 
Never  pity  yourself.  Be  a  hard  mas- 
ter to  yourself,  be  lenient  to  everybody 
else. 

"  Concentrate  your  force  on  your  own 
business.  Do  not  turn  off.  Be  con- 
stant, steadfast,  persevering." 


Put  Your 
Finger  on 
Your  Pulse 


You  feel  the  blood  rushing 
along. 

But  what  kind  of  blood? 
That  is  the  question. 

Is  it  pure  blood  or  impure 
blood  ? 

If  the  blood  is  impure  then 
you  are  weak  and  languid; 
your  appetite  is  poor  and  your 
digestion  is  weak.  You  can- 
not s!eep  well  and  the  morn- 
ing finds  you  unprepared  for 
the  work  of  the  day.  Your 
cheeks  are  pale  and  your  com- 
plexion is  sallow.  You  are 
troubled  with  pimples,  boils, 
or  some  eruption  of  the  skin. 
Why  not  purify  your  blood  ? 


♦ 


will  do  It.  Take  it  a  few  days 
and  then  put  your  finger  on 
your  pulse  again.  You  can 
feel  the  difference.  It  is 
stronger  and  your  circulation 
better.  Send  for  our  book  on 
Impure  Blood. 

If  you  are  bilious,  take 
Ayer's  Pills.  They  greatly 
aid  the  Sarsaparilla,  They 
cure  constipation  also. 

Write  to  our  Doctors. 

Write  them  freely  all  the  particulars 
in  vour  ca?e.  Yon  v  ;ll  receive  a 
prompt  reply,  without  -ost. 

Address,  DR.  J.  0.  AYER. 

Lowell.  Mass. 


April  8,  1899. 
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Conversation  in  the  Home. 

Any  person  with  a  quick,  keen  sense 
of  values  is  first  attracted  upon  enter- 
ing another's  home  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  which  may  tend  to  up- 
lift the  inmates.  Costly  fittings  may 
be  lacking,  and  only  simple  comfort  and 
daintiness,  without  pretence  of  luxury, 
characterize  the  establishment ;  yet  a 
few  books,  plain  in  binding,  perhaps, 
and  worn  with  use,  but  embodying  the 
immortal  thoughts  of  their  authors,  or 
inexpensive  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  world's  famous  materpieces,  often 
furnish  a  keynote  which  leads  one  to 
feel  the  substantial  worth  of  the  makers 
of  such  a  home. 

If  one  is  thus  favorably  impressed 
with  that  which  appeals  mainly  to  the 
external  senses  as  the  expression  of 
fine  discrimination  and  inherent  good 
taste,  in  how  much  greater  degree  does 
he  feel  the  potent  charm  of  that  ac- 
complishment, always  attainable,  and 
now  properly  regarded  as  a  fine  art, — 
conversation,  when  gracefully  exercised 
amid  home  surroundings. 

All  may  not  be  gifted  with  the  wit, 
brilliancy  and  unfailing  resources  which 
characterize  the  favored  few,  but  the 
ability  to  converse  rationally,  intelli- 
gently and  interestingly  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  even  those  who  may  have 
had  only  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  merely  rudimentary  schools.  Any 
one  may  at  least  talk  well,  if  due  care  is 
exercised  until  correct  speech  becomes 
a  fixed  habit. 

Conversation,  like  deportment,  must 
be  a  matter  of  every  day  usage  to  be 
always  effective.  Carelessness  is  too 
often  the  rule  in  the  every-day  home 
conversation  of  those  even  who  aspire 
to  excellence  in  this  respect  when  in 
the  full  glare  of  society  life  outside. 
The  veneer  in  such  cases  is  usually 
thin,  and  sooner  or  later  there  comes 
a  time  of  confusion,  when  the  inferior 
material  beneath  comes  to  the  surface. 

Dr.  Holmes  once  said  in  effect  that 
early  training  would  become  apparent 
in  the  language  used  in  case  of  fright 
or  shock  of  any  sort,  however  guarded 
and  painstaking  a  person  may  have 
been  during  subsequent  years.  Such 
being  the  case,  is  it  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  children  should  be  care- 
fully and  earnestly  trained  to  correct 
speaking,  from  the  first  baby  lisp  which 
gives  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  the 
fond  listener  ?  The  little  ones  are 
faithful  imitators,  and  the  best  guar- 
antee that  they  will  use  only  good 
language  is  that  they  shall  hear  no 
other.  Elders  have  a  responsibility  in 
this  which  cannot  be  shirked,  save  with 
possibility  of  shame  and  confusion  at 
some  inopportune  moment. 

To  be  enjoyable,  conversation  need 
not  be  heavy,  or  even  always  erudite; 
nevertheless,  vapid  flippancy  should  be 
discouraged.  The  simple  events  of  the 
day,  meetings  with  friends,  current 
topics,  bits  of  adventure,  indeed,  most 
of  the  small  happenings  of  daily  life, 
may  be  entertainingly  served  as  con- 
versational food.  Even  a  description 
of  a  pleasing  costume,  or  an  Easter 
opening,  subjects  ever  dear  to  the  truly 
feminine  soul,  may  not  be  amiss  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  No  wholesome 
subject  is  too  trivial  for  correct  con- 
versational treatment. 

Good  stories,  well  told,  give  variety 
and  interest,  aod  bright  sallies  of  wit, 
when  not  unkind,  furnish  a  piquant 
sauce  as  much  appreciated  in  ordinary 
home  conversation  as  in  club  and  other 
large  social  circles  ;  but  if  one  has  not 
these  brilliant  gifts  in  their  originality, 
imitation  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  under- 
take. Inanity  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  the  portion  of  he  who  attempts  it. 
To  speak  correctly,  interestingly  and 
convincingly  is,  however,  possible  to 
every  one,  and  home,  not  the  great 
world  outside,  is  the  best  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  conversation  as  a  fine 
art. — Elizabeth  Robbins  Berry. 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  their  chimneys  tc 
break. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittiburgh  Pa 


Care  of  Mattresses. 


The  feather  bed  is,  of  course,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  probably  not  lamented 
in  many  quarters,  as  it  is  certainly  un- 
healthy, difficult  to  care  for  and  not 
pleasant  to  sleep  on.  Mattresses, 
blankets,  pillows  and  other  articles  of 
bedding,  however,  require  much  care 
to  keep  odorless  and  clean. 

The  main  enemies  to  mattresses  are 
dust,  damp  and  moth,  and  frequent 
brushing  must  be  given  them,  for  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  they  will  harbor 
dust  all  along  the  edges  and  where  the 
button  is  fixed.  A  loose  cotton  cover 
over  the  mattresses,  made  to  button 
neatly  at  one  end,  always  goes  along 
way  toward  keeping  it  clean.  This 
can  be  washed  and  changed  as  often  as 
need  be  without  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. It  is  very  important  to  air  all 
the  bedding  thoroughly.  Every  article 
should  be  daily  taken  off  and  laid  sep- 
arately over  a  chair,  and  a  strong 
current  of  air  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  through  the  room  before  the 
clothes  are  replaced.  The  mattress 
should  be  turned  daily  from  end  to  end, 
as  this  insures  it  being  worn  more 
evenly,  and  not  sinking  in  the  middle. 

Blankets  are  a  difficulty  to  many 
people  mostly  because  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  how  often 
they  should  be  washed  or  how  often 
they  should  be  treated.  In  many  houses 
they  are  washed  only  once  a  year, 
but  somehow  this  does  seem  rather 
too  rare  a  proceeding.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  really  not  necessary  to  have 
them  washed  more  than  twice  a  year  ; 
but  they  must  have  proper  care  in  the 
interval  in  the  shape  of  airing,  shak- 
ing, etc.  A  washing  machine  is  very 
good  for  the  purpose,  especially  as  they 
should  never  be  rubbed  by  the  hand. 
The  water  should  be  only  lukewarm, 
and  a  little  soap  well  lathered  in  the 
water  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
Wring  the  blankets  very  dry  through  a 
wringer,  shake  them  out,  and  wash 
again  in  the  same  way,  wringing  each 
time,  until  they  are  quite  clean.  Do 
not  rinse  them,  but  pull  them  into 
shape,  and  hang  them  out  in  the  sun, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  preserving  a 
good  color. 


To  Make  Bathrooms  Attractive. 


No  matter  how  small  a  bathroom  is, 
it  can  always  be  made  fresh,  dainty 
and  comfortable,  if  properly  fitted  up 
with  the  many  labor-saving  and  com- 
fort-giving appliances  that  are  now 
obtainable. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  walls  and  the 
floor  match  if  possible.  Should  tiles  or 
hardwood  be  too  expensive,  there  are 
many  attractive  designs  in  tile  paper 
that  look  well  on  the  walls,  and  by 
treating  the  floor  with  linoleum  in  a 
corresponding  design  a  charming  effect 
is  produced.  Many  of  the  tubs  are  of 
porcelain,  but  if  this  is  not  the  case 
they  can  be  made  to  resemble  porce- 
lain by  painting  them  white.  In  front 
of  a  tub  nothing  is  prettier  than  the 
fresh-looking  white  bath  mat.  The 
sponges  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean 
by  placing  them  in  open  racks  sus- 
pended over  the  tub.  These  racks 
come  in  nickel  and  are  most  desirable, 
but  those  made  of  the  twisted  wire  an- 
swer the  purpose  exactly  as  well  and 
are  less  expensive.  They  are  pretty 
when  enamelled  to  match  the  tub  or 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  room. 

Two  or  three  shelves  placed  con- 
veniently are  not  too  many,  and  when 
enamelled  with  white  they  give  an  air 
of  freshness  to  the  room.  The  china 
mugs,  toothbrush  holders,  soap  dishes, 
etc.,  are  more  dainty  than  those  of  sil- 
ver, and  much  easier  to  keep  clean. 
Of  course  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  bathroom  conveniences,  but 
with  a  few  dollars  and  a  small  outlay 
of  thought  bathrooms  can  be  made 
much  more  attractive  and  convenient 
than  they  are  generally. 


The  books  which  help  you  most  are 
those  which  make  you  think  the  most. 
The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy 
reading:  every  man  that  tries  it  finds 
it  so.  But  a  great  book  that  comes 
from  a  great  thinker — it  is  a  ship  of 
thought,  deep  freighted  with  truth, 
with  beauty,  too.    It  sails  the  ocean, 


driven  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  break- 
ing the  sea  of  life  into  beauty  where  it 
goes,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of 
sparkling  loveliness,  widening  as  the 
ship  goes  on.  And  what  treasures  it 
brings  to  every  land,  scattering  the 
seeds  of  truth,  justice,  love  and  piety, 
to  bless  the  world  in  ages  yet  to  come. 
— Theodore  Parker. 


Is  It  True? 


"  Inquirer "  asks  if  it  is  true  that 
unselfish  parents  make  selfish  children, 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  true  unless  the 
parents  take  great  pains  to  counteract 
natural  results.  If  the  parents  both 
set  themselves  aside  and  allow  the 
children  to  think  they  do  not  care  for 
attention  or  for  a  share  in  the  good 
times,  the  children  naturally  neglect 
them.  Each  parent  should  see  to  it 
that  the  chilcren  are  fully  taught  to 
treat  the  other  parent  thoughtfully, 
lovingly  and  unselfishly.  In  the  same 
way  the  parents  should  take  care  for 
the  one  or  two  shy  and  unselfish  ones 
among  the  children.  As  for  selfish 
parents  making  unselfish  children,  we 
frequently  see  instances  of  it.  If  the 
mother  requires  constant  suppression 
on  the  part  of  her  children  and  a  con- 
stant yielding  to  her  own  comfort  and 
selfish  wishes,  the  young  people  are 
apt  to  grow  up  unselfish  because  of  the 
daily  drill. — Amy  B.  Fish. 


"Yes,"  said  the  principal  of  the 
young  ladies'  seminary  to  the  proud 
parent,  "  you  ought  to  be  very  happy, 
my  dear  sir,  to  be  the  father  of  so 
large  a  family,  all  the  members  of 
which  appear  to  be  so  devoted  to  one 
another." 

"  Devoted  !  Large  family  !  "  gasped 
the  old  gentleman  in  amazement. 
' '  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  princi- 
pal, beaming  through  her  glasses.  "  No 
fewer  than  eleven  of  Gussie's  brothers 
have  been  here  this  term  to  take  her 
out,  and  she  tells  me  she  expects  the 
tall  one  with  the  blue  eyes  again  to- 
morrow."   

"Oh,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I 
wish  I  were  a  man." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I'll  not  say  what  I  would  do,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  confess  I  wouldn't 
do." 

"And  that  is  ?  " 

"I  wouldn't  sit  around  as  if  I  had 
handcuffs  on  when  I  happened  to  be 
alone  with  a  girl." 


Mr.  Pinkie  (10  p.  m  )— My  dear,  the 
doctor  says  a  brisk  walk  before  going 
to  .  bed  will  insure  sleep  to  insomnia 
sufferers  like  myself. 

Mrs.  Pinkie — Well,  my  dear,  I  will 
clear  the  room  so  you  can  walk.  You 
may  as  well  carry  the  baby  with  you. 

Insincerity  in  a  man's  heart  must 
make  all  his  enjoyments,  all  that  con- 
cerns him,  unreal;  so  -that  his  whole 
life  must  seem  like  a  merely  dramatic 
representation.  — Hawthorne. 

And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong, 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong, 
For  the  mist,  if  it  comes,  and  the  weeping  rain 
Will  be  changed  by  the  love  into  sunshine 
again.   

The  firmest  friendships  have  been 
formed  on  mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is 
the  most  strongly  united  by  the  fiercest 
flame. — Colton. 


There  is  a  healthful  hardiness  about 
real  dignity  that  never  dreads  contact 
and  communion  with  others,  however 
humble. — Washington  Irving. 

The  odor  of  the  sweet  pea  is  so  of- 
fensive to  flies  that  it  will  drive  them 
out  of  a  sick  room,  though  not  ,in  the 
slightest  degree  disagreeable  to  the 
patient. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hanging  carpets  over  a  line,  and 
then  beating  hard  to  remove  the  dust, 
will  shorten  their  lives  more  than  a 
month  of  ordinary  wear  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  rugs,  or  of  taking  hold  of  one 
end  and  beating  it.  Lay  them  on  the 
ground  (wrong  side  upward  at  first), 
and  beat  and  sweep  thoroughly  on 
both  sides. 

Apples  with  rice  can  be  effectively 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : 
Boil  a  half  cupful  of  rice  in  milk  until 
tender.  Drain  all  the  milk  that  is  not 
absorbed,  and  sweeten  and  flavor  to 
taste.  Press  into  a  small-sized  round 
form  about  2  inches  high,  let,  it  stand 
until  it  is  firm  enough  to  hold  its  shape, 
and  then  turn  out  on  a  flat,  round  dish. 
Pare,  halve  and  core  some  apples  and 
stew  in  sweetened  syrup  until  tender. 
Arrange  these  halves  around  the  cen- 
ter of  rice,  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored. 

An  appetizing  dish  is  vegetable 
cutlets,  simple  to  make  and  delicious 
to  eat.  They  are  made  of  one-half 
mashed  potatoes  and  one-half  equal 
parts  of  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and 
onions.  They  must  all  be  cooked,  and 
onions  cut  fine  and  browned  in  a  little 
butter.  The  other  vegetables  must 
also  be  chopped  fine  after  they  are 
boiled,  and  all  mixed  with  the  mashed 
potato  while  they  are  hot.  Season 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  for 
every  pint  of  the  mixture  add  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Set  away  until  cold  and  then  form  into 
cutlet,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  brown  in  hot  fat,  and  serve 
with  a  good  brown  sauce. 

Mayonnaise  Egos. — Boil  for  an  hour 
the  required  number  of  eggs,  allowing 
half  an  egg  for  each  person.  Remove 
the  shells,  throw  the  eggs  into  cold 
water  and  let  remain  until  cold.  Cut 
the  tip  off  from  each  end,  divide  each 
egg  in  two  and  scoop  out  the  yolks, 
press  them  through  a  sieve  into  a  dish, 
and  with  a  wooden  spoon  mix  it  with 
sufficient  salad  oil,  vinegar,  made  mus- 
tard, salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  form 
a  highly  flavored  mayonnaise.  Use  this 
to  fill  the  egg  whites,  piling  each  half 
very  high  in  the  center,  and  surmount- 
ing with  a  thin  piece  of  lobster  coral. 
Plant  each  egg  firmly  in  a  bed  of  crisp, 
nicely  seasoned  water  cress  and  serve. 

Fish  en  Coquille. — In  a  saucepan 
put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  cayenne. 
Melt  over  the  fire  and  add  gradually 
one  cupful  of  milk  or  thin  cream,  stirr- 
ing until  smooth.  Simmer  for  five  min- 
utes and  add  one  heaping  cupful  of  cold 
fish  freed  from  skin  and  bone  and 
broken  into  flakes.  Draw  to  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  take  off  and 
add  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  ten  drops  of  onion  juice  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Slightly 
butter  half  a  dozen  shells,  divide  the 
mixture  among  them,  and  sprinkle 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Place  in  a  hot 
oven  just  long  enough  to  slightly  brown 
the  crumbs  and  send  to  the  table. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND  \ 

flam-Killer* 

r  THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR  ? 
•ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL  * 
r  THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE-  f 
f  LIEVE.  r 

J  LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB-  J 
J  STITUTES.  THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE  J 
¥  BEARS  THE  NAME,  ? 

t       PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON.  £ 


and  those  sorely 
afflicted  with 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE, 

NEURALGIA 

Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  5,  1899. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


May. 


July. 
70*@73* 


74  ©723 
73*®72 


July. 
5s  4J£d 
5s  5*d 


5s  4*d 


Dec. 
1  12%@1  13M 

1  12  ffil  11?£ 
1  11H@1  10% 
1  10  @1  UM 
1  11   ®1  11* 


Wednesday   71^@73% 

Thursday   74*©72* 

Friday   *  @  

Saturday   74?*@72?s 

Monday   73*@713si 

Tuesday   *  ®    <&  

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May. 

Wednesday   5s  ft*d 

Thursday   5s   6  d 

Friday  *—   

Saturday  *—  — 

Monday  *—  — - 

Tuesday   &s  5  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  »1  093»@1  10 

Friday  *  @  

Saturday   1  09*@1  08& 

Monday   1  079s£@l  07* 

Tuesday   10  6®1  07* 

Wednesday   1  06%  @1  07 

*  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Although  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  dis- 
played no  noteworthy  weakness,  speculative 
values  in  both  Chicago  and  Liverpool  having 
touched  slightly  higher  levels  during  the 
week  than  were  current  at  date  of  last  re- 
view, the  local  market  was  lower  for  options, 
and  the  buying  interest  tried  to  beat  down 
correspondingly  the  quotable  values  for  spot 
wheat.  There  was  so  little  done  in  actual 
grain  that  values  for  the  same  were  not  well 
defined.  There  were  no  evidences,  however, 
of  buyers  being  able  to  purchase  freely  at 
materially  lower  figures  than  were  in  force 
the  preceding  week.  On  the  Call  Board  May 
wheat  dropped  2%f9"3c  and  December  2@2%c. 
To-day  (Wednesday)  the  speculative  markets 
were  firm  and  recorded  an  advance  over  yes- 
terday's figures. 

Tha"t  there  will  be  much  done  in  the  wheat 
market  in  this  center  during  the  balance  of 
the  season,  aside  from  speculative  transac- 
tions on  Call  Board,  is  altogether  improbable. 
The  stocks  are  not  here  to  admit  of  any  great 
activity.  Shippers  are  not  attempting  to  do 
anything  for  the  time  being.  It  is  over  a 
month  since  a  wheat  cargo  was  cleared  from 
this  port,  and  only  eleven  cargoes  have  been 
cleared  from  here  in  the  last  three  months,  or 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  but  one 
ship  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  load- 
ing, with  very  poor  prospects  of  there  being 
any  spot  chartering  of  consequence  during  the 
next  sixty  days.  In  consequence  of  the  good 
crop  prospects  at  present  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  State,  shipowners  are  now  contending  for 
firmer  freight  rates  than  have  been  lately 
current,  or  than  are  warranted  by  prices  for 
wheat  abroad  and  here.  Desirable  iron  ships 
could  not  now  be  readily  secured  materially 
under  £1  5s  per  ton  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders, 
usual  option  as  to  final  destination.  This  is 
an  advance  of  2s  6d,  or  about  50c  per  ton,  over 
the  rate  named  for  the  latest  reported  en- 
gagement. Local  millers  are  not  buying  ex- 
tensively and  are  looking  mainly  for  cheap 
rather  than  high-grade  wheat.  The  cutting 
competition  existing  among  millers,  as  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  trade,  is  playing  sad  havoc 
with  qualities.  The  problem  of  the  day 
seems  to  be  to  get  values  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  notch,  and  then  to  palm  off  something 
inferior,  either  made  from  low-grade  stock,  or 
adulterated,  or  in  occasional  instances  wholly 
substituted  with  another  article,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  realize  a  good  profit  at  cut  prices 
which  are  seemingly  ruinously  low.  Much  of 
the  flour  now  being  manufactured  contains 
such  a  light  percentage  of  gluten  that  large 
consumers,  well  posted,  refuse  to  handle  it. 
Flour  should  contain  at  least  10%  gluten,  this 
being  the  standard  of  France,  regulated  by 
law.  In  analyzing  flour  here  for  export, 
where  a  certain  standard  is  required,  much  of 
it  is  found  to  run  as  low  as  %%  gluten  and 
even  less,  while  there  is  strong  flour  which 
has  12%  gluten  and  over. 

California  Milling  II  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ©1  07* 

Oregon  Valley   1  07*@1  12* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  12*@1  15 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  ffll  10 

OH  qualities  wheat   90  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.10@1.06. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  (1.13^31.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.06Ji@ 
1.07;  December,  1899,  $1.1001.11%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          7B9*d@7sl0*d  6s5d©6s6d 

Freight  rates   22*©— s  22*®— s 

Local  market   $1.45@1.47*    11.0s  @1.10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
April  1st  and  March  1st: 

Tons—  Apr.  1st. 

Wheat  *86,896 

Barley  ti2,2i8 

Oats   3,580 

Corn   445 

*  Including  59,321  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  20,315 
tons  at  Stockton. 


March  1st. 
90.591 
1ft, 7** 
4,81ft 
782 


tlncluding  1,832  tons  at  Port  Costa,  1.447  tons  at 

Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  In  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  3.695  tons  for  month  of 
March.  A  year  ago  there  were  57,413  tons 
wheat  In  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  again  show  reduction,  with 
market  weak  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings, 
and  supplies  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  consid- 
ering the  light  stocks  of  wheat.  Trade  on 
local  account  is  of  small  volume,  but  there  has 
been  a  fair  outward  movement  lately.  Among 
other  shipments  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
about  25,000  barrels  have  been  forwarded 
from  here  to  Siberia  within  the  past  fort- 
night, and  there  is  more  to  follow. 

Supertlne,  lower  grades  f:  4()@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00<a3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

Not  much  change  has  developed  in  the  mar- 
ket for  barley  since  preceding  review,  but  in 
values  for  offerings  by  sample  or  for  imme- 
diate or  near  deliveries  of  actual  grain  the 
tendency  was  steadily  to  easier  rates  rather 
than  to  the  slightest  improvement  over  pre- 
vious figures.  Buyers  are  taking  hold  very 
sparingly,  even  at  moderate  concessions.  The 
shipping  trade,  while  very  remote  from  activ- 
ity, has  been  lately  relatively  better  than 
demand  on  local  account.  With  only  very 
moderate  stock,  there  is  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity, of  course,  for  any  great  amount  of  trad- 
ing, but  more  custom  could  be  accommodated 
than  is  obtainable  at  the  going  rates,  this  ap- 
plying to  both  Brewing  and  Feed  descrip- 
tions. Strictly  choice  Brewing  is  in  decidedly 
light  stock,  but  most  of  the  brewers  are  for 
the  time  being  contenting  themselves  with 
more  ordinary  grades,  and  are  not  indulging 
in  the  latter  very  extensively.  Call  Board 
values  kept  within  rather  narrow  bounds, 
and  transactions  in  the  speculative  market 
were  not  noteworthy  for  being  of  large  vol- 
ume. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  15  ©1  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  12*®1  I33£ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  - 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  83>,;086»£c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  87>.»O90%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  -@ 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  86c. 

Oats. 

While  quotable  values  are  continued  close 
to  the  figures  of  previous  week,  buyers  are 
operating  slowly,  anticipating  an  easier 
rather  than  a  firmer  market  in  the  near 
future,  and  not  caring  to  stock  up  to  any 
great  extent  under  existing  conditions. 
Holders,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  care  about 
rushing  stock  upon  the  market,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  having  to  make  marked  concessions 
to  buyers.  Most  of  the  oats  now  offering  are 
in  second  hands,  and  cannot  be  sold  at  much 
less  than  current  rates  without  incurring  a 
loss  to  owners. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  32*<ai  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  27*@1  SO 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  31  ®1  35 

Milling  1  35   .(M  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  I  42*@1  47* 

Black  Russian  1  25   ®l  27* 

Bed  1  25  ®1  27* 

Corn. 

Business  is  of  limited  volume,  with  much 
the  same  general  conditions  prevailing  as 
previously  noted.  Eastern  product  consti- 
tutes the  bulk  of  supplies,  representing  in 
the  main  purchases  made  prior  arrival.  Nei- 
ther buyers  nor  sellers  are  disposed  to  crowd 
matters,  and  as  a  result  trade  is  slow,  but 
values  remain  fairly  steady.  Stocks  are  prin- 
cipally Large  Yellow  and  mixed  Eastern,  in- 
quiry for  feed  running  principally  on  the 
latter  sort. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  30  @1  32* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12* 

Kye. 

Little  doing  in  this  line,  and  values  in  con- 
sequence are  not  well  defined,  but  market  is 
certainly  not  favorable  to  sellers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  10  ®1  15 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  are  exceedingly  light,  are  mostly  in 
few  hands  and  are  being  quite  steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice  2  35   @2  45 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Values  are  In  the  main  ruling  decidedly 
steady,  holders  in  the  majority  of  instances 
displaying  no  uneasiness.  While  present  pros- 
pects are  for  a  much  better  crop  than  many 
thought  possible  a  month  ago,  not  before  Sep- 
tember and  October  will  new  beans  be  avail- 
able, and  in  the  meantime  the  demand  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  from  the  existing  rather 
light  stocks.  Present  offerings  are  composed 
largely  of  Lady  Washingtons,  Limas,  Bayos 
and  Pinks,  with  no  particularly  heavy  quan- 
tities of  either  of  these  varieties.  Buyers 
are  not  numerous  at.d  in  many  instances  are 
in  quest  of  bargains,  but  the  latter  are  not 
readily  found,  at  least  there  are  few  such, 
gauged  from  purchasers'  standpoint. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05   @2  20 

Lady  Washington   1  60  Wl  80 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  01) 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   2  00   ©2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  ®l  90 

Reds   3  25   ®3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®  — 

Black-eye  Beans   8  85  @  


Horse  Beans   2  25  ®2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  give 
the  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  60  lb. 
bushel : 

Receipts  have  run  25  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  week,  and  there  has  been  very  quiet  trading 
throughout.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  in 
lately  was  started  during  the  recent  upward  turn 
to  the  market,  and  the  tenor  of  interior  advices 
does  not  indicate  that  the  present  ratio  of  re- 
ceipts will  keep  up.  This  has  checked  any  serious 
pressure  to  sell,  and  only  slight  changes  have 
occurred  in  values.  Marrow  have  eased  oil  just  a 
little,  best  marks  selling  during  the  last  half  of 
the  week  at  $1.50.  The  very  limited  export  de- 
mand is  the  chief  source  of  weakness.  Medium 
have  held  up  to  $1.37*®1.40,  but  only  fancy 
quality  command  the  outside  ratu.  Pea  steady 
with  a  moderate  jobbing  inquiry  at  $1.35;  any 
effort  to  realize  on  important  quantities  would 
change  at  once  the  tone  of  the  market.  The 
movement  In  Red  Kidney  has  not  been  large  but 
the  unwillingness  of  country  shippers  to  have  the 
stock  sold  at  late  prices  has  resulted  In  an  advance 
of  2*@5c;  export  orders  were  tilled  at  11.77*® 
1.80,  but  some  choice  lots  are  still  selling  on  the 
market  at  $1  7ft.  White  Kidney  not  plenty  but 
very  slow.  Yellow  Eye  have  dragged  at  lower 
prices.  Turtle  Soup  quiet.  A  further  decline  of 
ftroiloc  has  occurred  this  week  in  Lima  and  busi- 
ness is  very  slack;  quotable  at  tt.9D9S.55.  Green 
peas  ruling  very  steady. 

Dried  Peas. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  last  noted,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  trading,  they  are  for  the 
time  being  largely  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California  |2  00  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

Dullness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  wool 
market  in  Eastern  manufacturing  centers  as 
well  as  here.  There  is  almost  Invariably  a 
depressed  feeling  at  this  time  of  year,  with 
the  Spring  clip  just  coming  forward,  but  un- 
der existing  conditions,  with  extraordinarily 
heavy  carry-over  stocks,  the  weakness  is  ex- 
ceedingly pronounced.  Quotations  have  been 
revised,  to  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  existing 
values.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  buying, 
values  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  consid- 
ered largely  nominal,  but  such  occasional 
transfers  as  are  effected  are  within  range  of 
the  figures  below  noted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  @13 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  8  ©10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  ©12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective.    8  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  --@— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  H  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   — @— 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   — @— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   6*®  8 

Southern  Mountain   8*<ffi  7* 

Plains,  defective   8  ©  7 

Hops. 

The  customary  inactivity  for  this  time  of 
year  is  being  experienced  in  the  hop  trade. 
There  are  virtually  no  hops  coming  forward  at 
present  from  any  quarter,  but  the  demand  is 
of  such  insignificant  volume,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account,  that  very  few  are 
required  to  accommodate  the  inquiry.  While 
local  supplies  are  not  particularly  large,  there 
are  considerably  more  offering  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  custom  at  existing  rates, 
although  asking  prices  are  within  quite  rea- 
sonable lines. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  review  of  the  bop  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York  and  is  from  an  authorita- 
tive source : 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  this  week.  Busi" 
ness  has  moved  alODg  in  a  dull,  sluggish  manner, 
hardly  enough  doing  at  times  to  indicate  the  tone 
of  the  market.  Brewers  have  called  for  further 
lots  from  previous  purchases,  but  have  not  been 
much  interested  in  the  samples  shown  them  of 
late,  and  the  main  support  is  the  export  business. 
Shippers  continue  to  forward  stock  to  England, 
2.472  bales  going  out  this  week,  making  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  local  holdings  for  the  past  two  weeks 
of  nearly  2,71X1  bales.  Information  has  reached  us 
that  a  lot  of  61  bales  fine  quality  was  recently  pur- 
chased in  Otsego  county  by  an  exporter  at  17c 
but  we  see  no  State  stock  here  good  enough  to 
exceed  16c  and  most  of  the  holdings  are  of  still 
lower  grade.  A  few  tine  Pacific  coast  bops  re- 
main in  first  hands  for  which  I7®t8c  is  asked, 
but  hard  to  realize,  and  most  of  the  lots  can  be 
bought  from  14@16c.  It  is  a  strong  position 
statistically  but  the  demand  Is  lacking  to  give  life 
or  character  to  the  market.  English  advices  re- 
port very  quite  trading. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  weakness  last  noted  as  prevailing  in 
the  hay  market  has  since  been  more  forcibly 
emphasized,  as  anticipated  would  be  the  case. 
In  the  general  scramble  to  unload,  there  is 
poor  prospect  of  the  market  developing  any 
firmness  very  soon.  The  private  circular  of 
Geo.  Morrow  &  Co.,  under  date  of  April  1, 
thus  outlines  the  situation  : 

To  put  it  mildly,  the  market  Is  completely  de- 
moralized for  the  time  being.  After  the  flist  big 
storm  the  market  held  up  remarkably  well:  but 
everything  since  then  has  tended  to  depress  val- 
ues. Ano  her  storm  of  equal  force  and  duration 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  Receipts 
accumulated  on  the  track  and  on  the  boats  and 
the  weather  was  such  that  no  market  could  be  had 
until  the  weather  cleared.  When  that  happened 
there  was  an  Immense  number  of  cars  on  the  track 
to  be  sold  for  just  what  they  would  bring.  The 
market  bad  to  weaken,  and  did  weaken.  Every 
farmer  in  the  country  who  had  hay  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  it  before  every  other  farmer  had  a  chance  to 
ship  bis  hay  in,  with  the  result  that  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  think  they  are  all  thought  alike 
and  all  shipped  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  the 
other  hand  every  consumer  jn  town  immediately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  bottom 
to  the  market,  and  refused  to  buy  except  in  a  very 
small  way.  All  this  happenpd  many  times  before, 
and  will  doubtless  happen  many  times  again:  but 
we  are  very  much  disposed  to  think  existing  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  different  from  past  seasons 
under  similar  circumstances  in  this:  that  we  do 
not  think  there  is  very  much  hay  in  the  country, 
and  we  do  not  believe  prices  will  remain  so  low  as 


they  are  to-day  if  shippers  will  only  market  their 
goods  In  moderation. 

Wheat  11  00®  15  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  11  00®14  50 

Oat  11  00@14  00 

Barley,  River  10  00®  11  00 

Timothy  10  00®11  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Compressed  12  00®15  OO 

Straw,  ft  bale   50®  60 

Miiisturrs. 

Market  throughout  presented  an  easy  tone, 
with  the  prospect  of  prices  touching  at  an 
early  day  lower  levels  than  are  now  current. 
Values  for  Bran  and  Shorts  are  Inclining  per- 
haps more  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest  than 
are  prices  for  the  other  millstuffs  quoted  here- 
with, but  on  no  description  is  any  special 
firmness  observable. 

Bran,  »  ton  16  00®17  00 

Middlings  18  00®22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50® 25  00 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  re- 
cord concerning  seeds  of  any  kind.  Mustard 
is  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Such 
other  seeds  as  are  represented  on  market  and 
are  quoted  herewith  are  offering  in  only  mod- 
erate quantity. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  8  75®  

Flax  8  15ffli2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*@3 

Rape  3  @4 

Hemp  4  10.114 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*@9* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Former  quotations  remain  in  force  for  all 
descriptions  of  bags  and  bagging.  Grain 
Sacks  are  meeting  with  fair  inquiry  for  next 
summer's  delivery.  Wool  Sacks  are  being 
taken  in  moderate  quantities  for  the  spring 
clip,  which  is  now  being  gotten  ready  for 
market. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . . .  5%@  5* 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot  5  25g— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  95®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ©29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*©— 

Bean  bags   4*@  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  In 
this  department  since  previous  review.  Trade 
is  of  a  light  order,  especially  on  local  account. 
Dry  Hides  are  being  shipped  in  moderate 
quantity,  as  is  also  Tallow.  Market  for  Tal- 
low is  firm. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         —  ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  8  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8*  — @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  — @  8     I  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  8         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  8         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®15  — @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @I5  — @12 

Drv  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         — @I3 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Sailed  Horse  Hides,  small   75   ®1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  ®1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®I  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides.   25   ®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80  ®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   60  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wlcter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  4 

Tallow,  No.  2   3  @  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

Honey. 

Beyond  a  small  jobbing  trade,  mainly  out  of 
supplies  in  second  hands,  there  is  nothing  to 
record  in  the  way  of  business.  There  are  only 
moderate  supplies,  and  these  are  mainly 
Comb.  Values  are  steady.  It  is  too  early  to 
get  definite  information  concerning  coming 
crop,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  large  in  this 
State. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*@  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6^®  7 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames  10  <ai0* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  8 

Beeswax. 

While  demand  is  not  very  brisk,  there  is 
enough  inquiry  to  absorb  all  offerings  at  pre- 
vailing rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb   28*1327 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Beef  market  is  ruling  firm,  with  prospects 
of  so  continuing  throughout  the  year  or  for  a 
longer  time.  Mutton  continues  to  command 
very  good  figures.  Hog  market  remains  weak, 
which  must  prove  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
prices  East  are  relatively  lower  than  here. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   8  ®  8* 

Beef,  2d  quality   7*@  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   7  ®— 

Mutton — ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  ©  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  @  5* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4<W®  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4h@— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   4*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6*®  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*®  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   8*®  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  IB  lb   8  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,     lb  11  © — 

Poultry. 

High  prices  are  still  being  realized  for  most 
descriptions  of  poultry,  especially  for  choice 
young  stock  of  medium  to  large  size.  There  is 
very  little  domestic  product  coming  forward, 
but  three  to  four  carloads  per  week  of  East- 
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@4  00 
@8  00 
®6  50 
@1  7p 
@2  50 

@*  £ 
@2  25 


6fn  stock  is  being  received,  principally 
Bbickens.  Very  small  Broilers  are  being  neg- 
lected. 

turkeys,  dressed,  <p  tf>   14  @  1$ 

turkeys,  lire  hens,  ¥  lb   14  ®  15 

turkeys,  live  gobblers   \iy,%  13tf 

Hebs,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  5  50  @6  SO 

Roosters,  old  9  00  @5  50 

Boosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  @9  00 

fryers...,  6  00  ®7  00 

Broilers,  large  3  Q0  ®8  <x) 

Broilers,  small  3  00 

tiueks,  young,  $  doz  6  5(3 

Bucks,  old  5  50 

Geese,  #  paif  1  50 

&osltiigs,  if  pair  3  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  t  $) 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00 

Butter. 

The  tendency  of  values  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest,  but  there  have  been  no 
very  marked  declines  during  the  current 
week.  Arrivals  were  fairly  liberal,  mainly 
from  the  middle  and  northern  counties.  The 
quality  averaged  good.  There  was  a  moderate 
shipping  demand,  mainly  from  British  Colum- 
bia, Washington  and  Oregon,  and  that  further 
weakness  was  not  developed  was  largely  at- 
tributable to  this  outside  inquiry. 

flfeamefy  extras,  ft  lb  17H@18 

Creamery  firsts.  17  ®17V4 

Greamef y  Sfecdhds  !9V4@17 

Dairy  select,  w  ©le1/* 

t  alrt  secprids  ,  15  @— 

□airy,  S0ft  and  weedy  — 

Mixed  store  PK®]4 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @10 

Pickled  Boll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

There  was  some  increase  in  the  demand, 
which  fully  offset  the  moderate  increase  in 
arrivals,  and  there  was  in  consequence  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  stock  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  Former  prices  were 
well  maintained.  Much  of  the  inquiry  was 
on  shipping  orders  from  the  North  and  was 
largely  for  Young  Americas. 

California  fancy  fiat,  new  11J4@— 

California,  good  tc  choice  10!4@11 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @l0y, 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americai"  11  @12 

Most  of  the  time  since  last  review  the  mar- 
ket has  been  lightly  stocked  and  decidedly 
firm,  with  sales  mainly  within  range  of  \1tct 
18c.  The  production  is  not  heavy  this  spring, 
and  there  is  some  packing  going  on,  both  here 
and  at  interior  points.  It  is  probable  that 
Eastern  eggs  will  soon  be  landed  here.  East- 
ern can  now  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco 
for  about  i§c\ 

fjaltfornla,  select,  large  *hlte  and  fresh. .  ii  @— 
California,  select,  trfegular  color  &  size. .17  @17V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  17  @i7H 

Eastern,  as  to  sectiob  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  edict  stbrage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Aside  from  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Mush- 
rooms, there  are  no  large  quantities  of  any 
variety  of  early  spring  vegetables  offering. 
Peas,  Pepper*,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Cu- 
cumbers and  Garlic  are  all  bringing  compara- 
tively high  prices.  Cabbage  is  selling  to  very 
good  advantage  for  shipment.  Onions  are  in 
excessive  stock,  with  market  unfavorable  to 
sellers. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  f  box   1  00®  2  00 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  •p  box   1  50®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  f,  box          1  00®  1  25 

Beans,  String,  f,  P>   I2K®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   1  35®  1  50 

Cauliflower,  ¥  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  V  doz   1  00®  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   12H®  15 

Garllo,  *tt>   9@  10 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   10®  15 

Mushrooms,  wild,  H  box   25®  80 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     75®  1  00 

Onions,  sprouted,  *  sack   lOffl  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  tb   6®  ? 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f>lb   30®  35 

Rhubarb,  f  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f  ton   — @   

Squash,  Summer,  $  lb   12V4®  15 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

The  market  is  not  materially  lower,  but 
buyers  are  taking  hold  slowly  at  current  rates. 
Some  Utah  potatoes  are  being  landed  here  at 
a  Cost  of  about  $  1.00  per  cental.  Present  sup- 
plies are  principally  from  Oregon,  the  best  of 
these  costing  about  2c  per  lb.,  laid  down  here. 
For  some  of  the  most  select  Sacramento  river 
stock  $1.90  is  being  asked.  Some  Australian 
potatoes  are  expected  to  arrive  hereabout  the 
1st  of  May. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   1  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f  ctl   — 

Burbanks.  Humboldt  1  60 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  60 

Early  Rose  1  50 

Garnet  Chile   1  50 

New  Potatoes.  f>  lb   2)4®  4 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental      @   

Sweet  Merced  2  00  @2  25 


@1  85 
®  - 
@1  85 
@1  90 
@1  75 
®1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  still  on  market,  but  in  only  mod- 
erate quantity,  neither  are  they  much  in- 
quired for,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  late 
date  in  the  season.  A  few  of  superior  quality 
are  commanding  in  a  retail  way  tolerably  stiff 
prices,  in  some  instances  a  moderate  advance 
on  utmost  figures  warranted  as  a  regular 
quotation.  The  more  common  sorts  do  not  re- 
ceive much  attention  from  any  class  of  buyers, 
and  where  custom  is  secured  for  this  latter 
kind  the  acceptance  of  comparatively  low 
prices  is  necessary.  In  about  sixty  days  new 
crop  Apples  will  be  on  market,  showing  that 
this  fruit  in  a  fresh  state  makes  almost  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  year.  Strawberries  are 
not  arriving  as  freely  as  was  anticipated, 
neither  is  the  quality  showing  very  high 
average.  A  little  warm  weather,  however, 
which  we  are  now  likely  to  have,  will  make 
speedy  and  decided  improvement  in  this  re- 
gard. The  first  Cherries  of  the  season  were 
landed  here  this  week  from  Solano  county, 


bUt  the  shiptfleht  WaS  not  especially  note- 
worthy for  either  quantity  or  quality. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-ft.  box  3  00®  3  90 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-tb.  box  ...  1  35®  1  la 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f  50-lb.  box.. . .    75®  1  00 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   — ®— 

Strawberries,  ft  dra*gr.  ,   25®  1  00 

Dried  FrHltS. 
There  has  been  less  life  in  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  sinCe  last  review' 
than  for  a  fortbight  or  more  proceeding,  but 
with  trie  light  StoCks  which  have  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time  past;  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  activity  would  be  Steadily  expe- 
rienced. In  the  main  the  market  is  no  iflore 
favorable  to  buyers  than  previously  noted. 
For  some  kinds,  notably  choice  evaporated 
Apples  in  boxes,  the  market  is  displaying  ad- 
ditional strength.  Stocks  of  Apples  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  exceedingly  small.  Peaches 
are  ruling  strong,  with  supplies  so  greatly  re- 
duced that  the  filling  of  carload  orders  for 
this  fruit  will  soon  be  an  impossibility,  so  for 
as  1898  Peaches  are  concerned.  Apricots  are 
quiet,  but  choice  are  very  scarce.  A  small 
lot  was  landed  here  from  Mexico,  necessitat- 
ing the  payment  of  duty  on  the  same,  but  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  did  not  prove  particularly 
desirable,  being  rather  small  and  dark 
colored.  Prunes  were  not  receiving  much 
call,  and  some  reported  the  market  easier, 
While  others  claimed  it  was  decidedly  steady. 
Values  were  Without  quotable  change,  but 
full  current  quotations  are  based  on  the  views 
Of  holders  and  naturally  CoUld  not  be  realized 
if  undue  selling  pressure  was  eierted. 

EVAPOftATfeb  Oft  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft  12K@]3 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13vi@l4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   -=@— 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9  @_ 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   g 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  ©914 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes    13  @ie 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7V4®  8K 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6H@  7|/, 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— BO's   7  @— 

50— flO's   5  @  5W 

80— 70'a   4  @_ 

70— 80'»   3V4@- 

80-90'S   3  @- 

90— 100's  2X®  2V4 

110-130's   lg@  2 

Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25-B>  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3^@  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®  3w 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  ,    @  

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Ffgs,  Black     3tf@  4% 

Figs,  White         ,     _@  2 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   i){@  1% 

The  dried  (rUit  trade  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  authority  i 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been  fair  for 
jobbing  wants  but  exporters  have  done  little  ot 
nothing.  Some  stock  held  by  exporters  has  been 
forced  on  the  market  which  has  caused  some 
weakness,  sales  of  prime  having  been  made  down 
to  8Mc,  though  strictly  prime  wood-dried  are 
held  at  8%c  with  enough  sales  to  maintain  it  as 
an  outside  quotation  though  it  is  extreme.  Choice 
to  fancy  are  jobbing  irom  9ail0c  as  to  quality, 
and  fruit  grading  under  prime  ranges  maiuly 
from  7(<u8c.  Sun-dr  ed  apples  have  some  inquiry 
but  scracely  any  offering  and  values  nominal. 
Chops  and  waste  have  continued  quiet  with  out- 
side figures  full;  sacks  average  H@%c  under 
quotations  which  are  for  barrels.  Raspberries 
have  more  dematid  and  tone  firm  at  the  advance 
quoted.  Huckleberries  quiet.  Blackberries  very 
dull  with  outside  quotation  extreme.  Cherries 
held  with  confidence,  fancy  occasionally  above 
top  quotation.  California  fruit  hag  continued  in 
good  demand  and  firm  though  outside  figures, 
especially  oh  apricots  and  peaches,  are  extreme. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12!4@14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @18 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Raising. 

There  is  a  moderate  trade  in  progress, 
mostly  of  a  light  jobbing  character,  and  prices 
are  being  maintained  at  same  levels  current 
for  some  time  past.  Present  supplies  are 
mostly  medium  grades.  High  grade  clusters 
are  practically  out,  and  the  lowest  priced 
loose  Muscatel  are  becoming  a  scarce  article. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft   — @5^ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —®4\ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3?£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   —  @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2>4@2M 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  was  a  little  better  supplied 
than  immediately  prior  to  last  review,  but 
was  not  materially  lower,  although  for  other 
than  choice  to  select  there  was  an  absence  of 
firmness.  Lemons  are  in  fair  supply,  and 
values  are  barely  steady,  the  demand  being 
slow.  Grape  Fruit  is  offering  at  unchanged 
figures  and  is  not  meeting  with  much  custom. 
Limes  were  in  fair  request,  but  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  offerings  and  easy  figures  pre- 
vailed. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @— 

Grape  Fruit,  f  box   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  f  box   2  50@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  f  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   76®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  in  such  light 


stock  that  there  is  little  upon  which  to  base 
values,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Almonds 
promise  a  better  yield  than  last  year,  al- 
though the  crop  will  not  be  heavy.  A  good 
crop  of  Walnuts  is  looked  for  in  principal  pro- 
ducing sections.  A  carload  of  Chile  Walnuts 
was  landed  here  this  week.  Peanuts  un- 
changed. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestfltlts,  Oai.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal  ,  fair  to  prime   4Yi@  h% 

Peaniits,  Eastern  flarid-picked   5H@  6yj 

Pine  Nuts  (   6   @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  is  firm  at  previously  quoted 
rates,  16(fr!20c  per  gallon  covering  the  whole- 
sale range  of  values  for  new  claret,  for  round 
lots  to  selections,  delivered  in  this  city. 
There  is  not  much  offering  from  first  hands, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  any 
necessity  of  slaughtering  stocks  any  time 
this  season.  The  outward  movement  con- 
tinues of  fair  volume,  both  by  sea  and  rail.  A 
shipment  of  about  6000  gallons  went  forward 
Tuesday  by  sailing  vessel  for  Society  Islands. 


The  Most  Modern  Machines. 

The  most  modern  of  all  machines  in  the 
harvest  field  is  the  McCormick.  The  Mc- 
Cormick  anticipates  every  improvement.  The 
McCormick  invariably  leads  the  way.  It  is 
the  oldest  firm  in  the  business,  and  yet  the 
most  up-to-date  in  its  methods.  There  is  a 
special  satisfaction  in  owning  a  McCormick. 
It  makes  a  man  a  happy  buyer.  He  knows  he 
has  a  sure  thing  when  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  "Best  in  the  World,"  whether  it  be  a 
McCormick  Binder,  Mower,  Corn  Harvester, 
Rake  or  Fodder  Shredder.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  "  Best  in  the  World"  is  the  motto 
of  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Com- 
pany. * 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ^-sks  143, 

Wheat, ctls  31, 

Barley,  ctls   3, 

Oats,  ctls   6 

Corn,  ctls    9, 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   3 

Potatoes,  sks   20, 

Onions,  sks   1, 

Hay,  tons   2, 

Wool,  bales   1, 

Hops,  bales  


187 
120 

940 
2.1*) 
030 


978 
676 
600 
2 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

4,075,069 

3,901  6t5 

3.450,212 

9,247,422 

1.195,175 

4,188,384 

576,633 

515  134 

138,375 

257,528 

24,415 

32,913 

353,650 

509,182 

955,104 

916,274 

148,093 

90,937 

108,843 

104,281 

36,664 

52,603 

11,473 

8,188 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  *f» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


«®-Persottal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  mado  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  152,172 

Wheat,  ctls   35 

Barley,  ctls   3,644 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   40 

Beans,  sks   835 

Hay,  bales   2,807 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   8,511 

Honey,  cases   159 

Potatoes,  pkgs   393 


2,666,466 
1,558,514 
393,815 
18,978 
16.766 
78,819 
57,7116 
1,655,334 
1,299,842 
4,946 
40,212 


2,487,332 
9,042,654 
2,898,401 
14,202 
34,527 
161,930 
64,31 1 
684,276 
650,559 
4,775 
66,408 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  4 —California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  steady  and  other  fruits  generally  Arm. 
Evaporated  apples,  common,  7@8^c;  prime  wire 
tray,  8%@87Bc;  choice,  9@9Mc ;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4^@9V4c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@14c;  Moorpark,  13!4ffll7c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  25@28c. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  POMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


P&B 


For        keeping      your-  Iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
as       good."        Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

11<5    BATT  ER"V  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO., 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  tbeir  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  Of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY.  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclico,  Cal. 
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Process  or  Renovated  Butter. 


A  new  law  which  takes  effect  imme- 
diately provides  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons, firms  or  corporation,  shall  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or  their 
possession  for  sale,  any  butter  manu- 
factured by  boiling,  melting,  deodoriz- 
ing, or  renovating,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  stale,  rancid,  or  decomposed 
butter,  or  by  any  other  process  where- 
by stale,  rancid,  or  decomposed  butter 
is  manufactured  to  resemble  or  appear 
like  creamery  or  dairy  butter,  unless 
the  same  is  plainly  stenciled  or  branded 
upon  each  and  every  package,  barrel, 
firkin,  tub,  pail,  square,  or  roll,  in  let- 
ters not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length,  "process  butter,"  or  "reno- 
vated butter,"  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
purchaser  will  be  advised  of  the  real 
character  of  such  "  process  "  or  "  reno- 
vated "  butter.  Violation  of  this  Act 
is  made  a  misdemeanor. 


claim  that  it  resists  heat  better  than 
the  American  product.  The  same  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  trade  in  Japan  are  applicable  to 
China. 


A  Chart  for  Sunrise  and  Sunset.* 


To  Sell  Butter  in  the  Orient. 


A  Washington  dispatch  says  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  selling  American  butter  in 
England  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
Secretary  Wilson  recently  secured  are- 
port  from  an  agent  of  the  Government 
of  Japan  on  the  prospect  of  the  butter 
market  there.  This  agent  reports  that 
under  favorable  treaty  regulations 
Japan  will  import  from  the  United 
States  nearly  all  her  butter  and  cheese. 

He  says  the  butter  and  cheese  mar- 
ket will  be  of  comparatively  slow 
growth  in  Japan,  but  will  steadily  im- 
prove if  properly  fostered.  He  reports 
that  only  the  best  butter  should  be  sent 


The  accompanying  chart,  by  which, 
at  a  glance,  the  time  of  sunrise  or  of 
sunset  for  any  day  in  the  year  can  be 
quickly  ascertained,  is  of  interest. 
Those  who  understand  the  use  of  dia- 
grams in  general  will  appreciate  its 
handiness,  while  an  explanation  will 
serve  a  double  purpose  with  those  who 
are  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  diagrams,  showing  not 
only  how  to  use  this  particular  chart, 
but  illustrating  one  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  representing  to  the  eye  the 
rate  and  manner  of  change  of  a  vary- 
ing quantity. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  know  at 
what  time  the  sun  will  rise  on  the  10th 
of  May:  first  find  the  slice  of  the  chart 
marked  May:  the  line  dividing  the  April 
slice  from  the  May  slice  is  the  last  day 
of  April.  The  10th  of  May  will,  there- 
fore, be  one-third  of  the  way  over  the 
May  slice — reckoning  thirty  days  to 
the  month.  The  sunrise  curve  is 
marked  Sunrise;  concentric  circles 
struck  from  the  center  of  the  chart 
are  marked  8,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8\  these  re- 
present hours;  the  space  between 
every  adjacent  pair,  as  between  the 
4  o'clock  circle  and  the  5-o'clock  circle, 
is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
small  space  representing  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  fifteen  minutes.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  the  chart  itself.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  that  is  one-third  of  the  way 
over  the  May  slice,  a  radial  line  will 
intersect  the  Sunrise  curve  at  a  point 
just  beyond  the  third  quarter  past  the 
4  o'clock  circle,  indicating  that  on  that 
day  the  sun  will  rise  at  about  4:47  a.  m. 


^ij-  1  d£c£>1 

SUNKTSE    AND   SUNSET  CHART. 


to  Japan,  and  it  should  be  packed  in 
small  air-tight  packages,  bearing  the 
official  government  inspection  stamp  on 
the  outside.  These  packages  should  be 
shipped  only  on  steamers  having  cold 
storage  facilities  and  should  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  until  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  retail.  Cheese  rests  upon  a  dif- 
ferent basis  and  can  largely  be  left  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

The  conditions  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  trade  in  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
kong, China,  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Japan,  except  that,  at  Hong- 
kong, Australian  butter  is  the  strong 
competitor  by  reason  of  low  freight 
rates.  In  the  interior  of  China  con- 
siderable French  butter  is  sold.  Many 


The  short  radial  lines  every  third  part 
of  a  slice  help  to  locate  any  inter- 
mediate date. 

'Condensed  from  Mechanic  Arts  Magazine. 


How's  This  ? 


We  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Common  sense  teaches 
us  tha-t  a.  debilitated  system 
cannot  be  built  up  by 
continued  purging  which 
^W^y^     reduces  the  strength  of 

v  \  /yy  d  body  *lready  weak-  • 
^  \  ened   by  disease.  Most 

so-called  blood  builders 
are  purdatives. 
r  V^y^  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 

W     .  /Y  for  P&lc  Pc0Ple    do  QP_t 

Vv/     SC   k*Ar        act  on  the  bowels.  They 

build  up  the  blood  and 
strengthen  the  nerves. 

The  same  dood  sense 
that   leads  you  to  give  Dr.  Yiillio.rrW  Prnk  Pills 
for  Pale  People  a  trial  will  prompt  you  to  re- 
fuse  any  substitute   an  unscrupulous    dealer  offers. 
A  druggist  who  says  he  has  "  something  just  as 
good",  or  "the  same  except  in  name"  is  dishonest 
and   does  not  deserve  yourtra.de. 

Alderman  Louis  W.  Camp,  of  onr  city,  says  : 

«•  I  was  broken  down  in  health  and  utterly  miserable.  I  was  unable 
to  work  much  of  the  time  and  so  badly  ntllicled  with  a  form  of  stomach 
trouble  that  life  was  a  veritable  nightmare. 

"I  tried  various  remedies,  but  during  tho  six  months  of  my  sick- 
ness I  obtained  no  relief.  I  had  always  been  a  robust,  healthy  man  und 
sickness  bore  heavily  upon  me. 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  advised  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  rink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  I  purchased  one  box  and  received  so  much  benefit  that 
I  used  five  more  and  was  entirely  cured.  I  gained  twenty-two  pounds  tn 
five  weekt.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  restored  me  to  health  and  I  most 
heartily  recommend  them." 

L.  VV.  Camp  on  oath  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  Is  true. 

W.  W.  Ueloax,  Notary  Public 
— From  the  Sy-Stander,  Macomb,  HU 

Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists or  sent  post- 
paid by  the  Dr. 
Williams  Medicine  Co, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  on 
receipt  of  price, 
fifty  cents  per  box-, 
six  boxes,  $  Z . 5o. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

.Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

.  WILL,*2 

>  DO 

'  Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 

California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Parsons  of  Haywards,  Cal.,  has  three  of  them,  and  says:   With  your  LIGHTNING 
Rotary  Plow  I  will  cultivate  my  orchard  butter  than  ever  before  and  do  it  for 

tHOO.U)  less.  WEEDERS 

Mr.  K.  A.  Campbell  of  Vacaville  writes:  "  Your  Cutaway  Rotary  Orchard  Plow  .  . 

is  a  great  success."  set  a11  the  veeda. 

We  have  'em 

ORDER  NOW;   STOCK  WILL  SOON  BE  EXHAUSTED.  I       6-8-10ft. out. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Mission  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  erar  prepared  to  do 

FMr-»t  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repalilng. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOU/N    \A//\TER    VA/  OHK8, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PRE  HO  NT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  21,  1899. 

621,772  —Luggage  Carrier— A.  L.  Bancroft,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Cal. 

621.773.  — Fruit  Press— L.  Blatz,  La  Miranda,  Cal. 
621,415  —Lawn  Mower— Campbell  &  Woodworth, 

Dayton.  Wash. 

621.774.  — Preserving  Wood— C.  S.  Chamberlain, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

621,636  —  Toilet  Paper  Case— Davis  &  Cornelius, 
Turner,  Or. 

621.775.  — Feed  Water  Heater— G.  F.  Day,  S.  F. 
621,653. — Brake  Adjuster  —  Gilman,  Norton  & 

Brown,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
621,524.— Miter  Box— W.  H.  Gordon,  Portland,  Or. 
621,566  — Water  Gatbs-J.  H.  Hendy,  S.  F. 
621,768. — Filter— T.  W.  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
621,420— Steam  Boiler— F.  Jones,  Santa  Paula, 

Cal. 

621,315.— Cable  Grip— R.  Jonsrud,  Sandy,  Or. 
621,475. — Elevator— J.  J.  McCormick,  S.  F. 
621,503  —Singletree— R.  R.  Pigg,  McCoy,  Or. 
621,431.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— Sheedy  &  Car- 
rick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
621,396.— Trap— C.  W.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NOTE.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strons&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Save  the  Pennies. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Anti-Frictional  Attachment  for  Water 
and  Other  Gates.— J.  H.  Hendy,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  621,566.  Dated  March  21, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  an  attachment 
for  water  and  other  gates,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  relieve  the  friction  of  the  flange 
of  the  turnable  nut  by  which  the  gate  actuat- 
ing screw  is  reciprocated  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  in  order  to  open  or  close  the  gate 
transversely  of  the  passage  which  it  controls. 
It  consists  essentially  of  agate  movable  trans- 
versely across  the  water  pipe  or  other  pas- 
sage which  it  controls,  a  screw-threaded  non- 
turnable  stem  connected  therewith,  a  nut 
through  which  the  threaded  portion  of  the 
stem  passes  and  a  hand-wheel  by  which  the 
nut  is  turnable.  This  nut  has  an  outwardly 
projecting  annular  flange  at  the  bottom  and  a 
chambered  cap  within  which  the  flange  is 
turnable.  Grooves  are  made  in  the  opposing 
faces  of  the  flange  and  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  and  balls  are  fitted  in  these  grooves 
to  make  an  easily  movable  joint  so  that  the 
nut  can  be  readily  turned  to  advance  the 
gate  in  either  direction.  The  faces  of  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  may  have  removable 
disks  fitted  in  them  with  the  grooves  formed 
in  these  disks  so  that  they  can  easily  be  re- 
placed in  case  of  wear. 

Feed  Water  Heater  and  Purifier.— Geo. 
F.  Day,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  621,775. 
Dated  March  21,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating  and 
purifying  the  water  which  is  to  be  supplied 
to  boilers  for  steam  purposes.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  an  outer  shell  or  casing  having 
transverse  diaphragms  separating  it  into  in- 
dependent vertically  disposed  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  a  clear  water  chamber,  an  inlet 
passage  opens  into  the  lower  part  of  the  upper- 
most chamber  to  admit  exhaust  steam  and  an 
outlet  therefor  from  the  top  of  the  chamber, 
a  relief  pipe  exterior  to  the  chamber  connects 
the  clear  water  chamber  with  the  lowermost 
chamber.  Horizontally  disposed  trays  are 
suspended  in  the  uppermost  chamber  to  form 
alternate  passages  for  the  steam  and  water 
upon  opposite  sides.  The  pipe  connecting  the 
upper  heating  chamber  with  the  lower  sedi- 
ment chamber  is  formed  with  plugs  in  line 
with  the  pipe  and  with  its  connections  with 
the  chambers  so  that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned 
and  inspected.  A  rising  and  falling  float 
within  the  clear  water  chamber  has  a  hollow 
arm  and  a  hollow  shaft,  the  ends  of  which  ex- 
tend through  stuffing-boxes  to  the  exterior  of 
the  chamber  so  that  any  leakage  into  the 
float  will  be  discharged  therethrough.  A 
crank  arm  is  also  fixed  to  the  shaft  and  is 
connected  with  a  valve  which  controls  the 
water  inlet  in  unison  with  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  float  so  as  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  heating  chamber.  An  automatic 
sediment  discharge  device  is  connected  with 
the  sediment  chamber  comprising  a  steam 
trap  and  a  valve  which  is  opened  periodically 
by  the  action  of  water  supplied  to  the  trap  so 
that  steam  is  admitted  to  operate  upon  a 
piston  and  operate  the  discharge  valve  of  the 
sediment  chamber. 


The  butter  fat  left  in 
the  skim  milk  by  the 
old  process  of  dairying 
would  go  a  long  way 
toward  educating  the 
boys  and  girls  if  saved 
and  converted  into  fine 
flavored,  high  quality 
butter.  The  Sharpies 
Separators  will  save 
the  butter  fat  and  make 
it  sell  at  the  highest 
market  price.  Learn  all 
about   them   in  our  free 


Industrial  Notes. 


Catalogue  No.  31. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Saving  of  $600,000,000. 


All  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  any  species  of  legislation  looking  toward 
improvement  of  the  public  highways  will  find 
food  for  reflection  in  what  follows  in  this 
article. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  public  roads  of  the 
United  States  aggregate  1,500,000  miles  in 
length.  The  somewhat  conservative  esti- 
mate of  Gen.  Roy  Stone  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  places  the  total 
wagon  transportation  at  approximately  500,- 
000,000  tons.  The  average  distance  of  haul  is 
placed  at  eight  miles,  and  the  average  cost  of 
transporting  one  ton  that  distance  is  assumed 
to  be  $2.  This  makes  the  total  yearly  cost  of 
wagon  freighting  a  round  billion  dollars.  All 
this  is  assuming  that  the  roads  of  the  country 
are  in  their  present  unimproved  condition. 
Should  the  roads  be  put  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, and  brought  to  something  like  the  state 
of  perfection  in  which  we  find  them  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  this  same  ton  of  freight 
— grain,  hay  or  other  farm  product,  as  the 
case  might  be — could  be  transported  the  same 
distance  at  a  cost  of  only  80  cents.  On  this 
basis  the  enormous  saving  of  $600,000,000  a 
year  in  wagon  transportation  would  result 
from  perfect  highways  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

A  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  great 
saving  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  annual  value  of  all  farm  products  is 
something  like  $3,000,000,000,  and  that  the 
saving  above  referred  to  would  equal  one- 
fifth,  or  20%,  of  that  amount.  The  tax  re- 
turns of  the  country  show  that  we  are  spend 
ing  $20, 000,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  highways.  This  means  just  the  keep 
ing  of  roads  open  and  passable,  and  does  not 
include  any  permanent  improvement.  The 
maintenance  aiid  improvement  of  public 
highways,  therefore,  becomes  a  serious  prob 
lem,  and  one  which  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thinking  individual  who  is 
obliged  to  employ  them  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business. 

A  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  because 
it  means  permanent  improvement,  would  be 
the  general  introduction  of  the  modern  broad 
tired  wagon  wheels.  This  matter  is  appre- 
ciated to  that  extent  that  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  the  farmer  who  uses  such  wheels 
on  his  wagon  has  his  highway  tax  greatly  re 
duced  in  consideration  of  the  fact.  Broad 
tires  do  not  cut  up  and  rut  the  highway,  but 
rather  firm  it,  and  frequent  passing  over  the 
same  ground  has  the  same  effect  as  passing  a 
heavy  roller  over  the  surface.  This  effect  is 
shown  in  part  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  aB 
Is  attested  by  the  lti.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  L'.dles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL . 


—A  Ballard,  Wash.,  shingle  mill  in  '98  cut 
322,000,000  shingles. 

—In  '98  San  Francisco  exported  $40,000,000 
worth  of  general  products. 

— Wages  in  Washington  logging  camps  this 
season  are  from  $1.50  to  13  per  day. 

— A  $350,000  beet  sugar  factory  is  to  be  built 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  by  D.  C.  Corbin. 

—Drought  in  New  South  Wales  has  in  the 
last  two  years  destroyed  8,000,000  sheep. 

-A  paper  mill  "  to  cost  $350,000  and  employ 
400  hands  "  is  to  be  built  at  Ploriston,  Cal. 

-The  Santa  Fe  road  has  ordered  2000 
freight  cars  in  anticipation  of  a  big  wheat 
crop  in  the  San  Joaquin,  Cal.,  valley. 

—The  new  Alaska  code  of  criminal  proced- 
ure, in  effect  July  1st,  '99,  will  provide  to  the 
U.  S.  treasury  an  annual  revenue  of  $500,000. 

— Another  big  railroad  war  has  started,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  conventions  next  summer 
may  cause  its  continuance  through  the  year. 

-A  Seattle,  Wash.,  transportation  combine, 
contrary  to  established  usage,  has  cut  in 
two  passenger  and  freight  rates  to  Dawson 
City. 

— Through  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Jane  Stanford's 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.  stock  the  Stanford,  Cal., 
University  will  receive  nearly  $2,000,000 
more. 

— Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.  has  absorbed  and 
ousted  some  of  its  competitors,  and  now 
nearly  controls  New  Mexican  and  Colorado 
business. 

-San  Francisco's  new  city  hall  is  "com- 
pleted." It  was  begun  just  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  It  was  to  cost  $1,500,000.  To  Jan- 
uary 1st,  '99,  it  has  cost  $5,723,987. 

-Despite  a  lack  of  recent  rain  southern 
California  will  have  a  prosperous  season,  all 
its  varied  industries  being  in  good  shape. 
That  section  of  California  shows  great  in- 
crease in  wealth,  population  and  industrial 
development. 

—There  are  now  eight  regular  lines  of 
steamers  plying  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  on  one 
side  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  China  and  Japan 
on  the  other  s:de,  besides  two  lines  running 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Several  of 
these  lines  also  touch  at  Honolulu. 

-At  the  port  of  Kobe,  Japan,  the  imports 
and  exports  together  for  '98  were  valued  at 
$99,126,000,  against  $81,074,500  for  '97.  The 
imports  represented  $69,066,500  in  '98  and 
$55,370,500  in  '97.  The  exports  for  the  two 
years  were  $30,059,500  and  $25,704,000,  re- 
spectively. The  commerce  of  Kobe  during  '98 
was  almost  $3,500,000  in  excess  of  that  of 
Yokohama,  thus  making  Kobe  the  leading 
commercial  port  of  Japan. 

— The  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Railway 
Co.  has  transferred  to  the  Santa  Fe  the  term- 
inal site  at  Spear  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  property  adjoining.  Tak- 
ing the  revenue  stamps  attached  to  the  deed 
as  a  basis  for  the  price  of  the  property, 
$378,000  was  paid  by  the  railway  for  its 
terminus  in  San  Francisco.  Governor  Gage 
of  California  has  signed  the  so-called  Santa 
Fe  Consolidation  bill.  This  is  the  meas- 
ure introduced  at  the  instance  of  the 
Santa  Fe  people  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting, as  its  advocates  claimed,  that  cor- 
poration to  operate  its  system  as  a  whole,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  do  so  through  the 
medium  of  three  or  four  different  corpora- 
tions. It  was  asserted  that,  unless  the  exist- 
ing laws  were  amended,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  purchase  the  line  from  Mojave,  Cal., 
to  the  Colorado  river,  necessary  to  complete 
the  system.  The  leading  feature  of  the  Act 
is  made  clear  by  the  following  excerpt: 
"Any  railroad  corporation  owning  any  rail- 
road in  this  State  may  sell,  convey  and  trans- 
fer its  property  and  franchises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  any  other  railroad  corporation, 
whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  or 
under  any  Act  of  Congress ;  and  any  sueh  rail- 
road corporation  receiving  such  conveyance 
may  hold  and  operate  extensions  and  branches 
thereof  and  do  any  other  business  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  corporation 
were  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State." 
The  bill  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  permit  the  consolidation  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 


Parsnip  Complexion. 

A  majority  of  the  ills  afflicting  people  to-day 
can  be  traced  to  kidney  trouble.  It  pervades 
all  classes  of  society,  in  all  climates,  regard- 
less of  age,  sex  or  condition. 

The  sallow,  colorless-looking  people  you 
often  meet  are  afflicted  with  "  kidney  com- 
plexion." Their-  kidneys  are  turning  to  a 
parsnip  color,  so  is  their  complexion.  They 
may  suffer  from  indigestion,  bloating,  sleep- 
lessness, uric  acid,  gravel,  dropsy,  rheuma- 
tism, catarrh  of  the  bladder  or  irregular 
heart.  You  may  depend  upon  it  the  cause  is 
weak,  unhealthy  kidneys. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  made  miserable 
with  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  and  both 
need  the  same  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder 
remedy,  will  build  up  and  strengthen  weak 
and  unhealthy  kidneys,  purify  the  diseased, 
kidney-poisoned  blood,  clear  the  complexion 
and  soon  help  the  sufferer  to  better  health. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
Swamp-Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most 
distressing  cases,  such  as  weak  kidneys,  ca- 
tarrh of  the  bladder,  gravel,  rheumatism  and 
Bright's  disease,  which  is  the  worst  form  of 
kidney  trouble.  It  is  sold  by  druggists,  in 
fifty-cent  and  dollar  sizes.  You  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  by  mail  free,  also  pamphlet 
telling  all  about  it.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co  ,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

When  writing,  please  mention  reading  this 
generous  offer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SPRAYING   FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


tion,  which  shows  a  wagon  equipped  with  the 
broad-tired  electric  steel  wheels  made  by  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  of  Quincy,  111.  Much  more 
of  value  along  this  line  may  be  gleaned  from 
their  book,  "  Farm  Saving."  They  will  take 
pleasure  in  mailing  you  a  copy  upon  request. 

A  Fine  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  1899  catalogue  of  the  seed  firm  of  J.J.  H. 
Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  a  handsome 
one.  On  the  back  cover  is  portrayed  a  new  squash 
that  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Gregory  & 
Son.  The  squash  is  not  named  as  yet,  but  is 
known  as  No.  7.  The  catalogue  contains  an  offer 
of  $100  in  gold  for  a  suitable  name  for  this  new 
squash.  The  competition  will  be  open  until  Octo- 
ber 1st,  '99.  The  new  catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 

Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  bis  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege 
table  crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in 
formation,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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PACE 

pjTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
rl  1  °  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  S2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd,,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'la,  Pa 


SURE  THING! 

If  there's  nothing-  in  coiled  springs,  why  not  make 
mattresses  of  straight  wire?  But  there  is,  you  know, 
and  the  coil  is  ours. 

PAGE  WO  VEX  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girla  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  monev  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  a  day,  27  to 
60  Inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  fE&sj  to  Build 
and  Cheap  ]  Thousands  In  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

n«„«t.-0.  (  Waukeean,  ni.,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f  Toronlo.Can.  Melbounie,Au»trall». 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  Steel.  Unbreakable  Compo 
levera.  Quickly  adjusted 
height  Best  and  easiest  oper- 
ated jack  on  market.  Thousands 
In  use.  If  your  local  dealer  dont 
keep  them,  wilt  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

6  Nrro.nl  ot.,  POUGHKEEPS1E,  N  Y 


Our  famous 
'Blue  Label  Brand." 

Prices  and  samples 
ready  April  20th.  Write 
now  and  we  will  6end 
•when  ready:  Prices  will 
,  be  lowerthan  you  think. 
!  We  deliver  fromChicago 
Omaha  or  St.  Paul,  as 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Twine 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

'  —  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


IMF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


LINCOLN  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

PLUM  TREES. 

Wickson.Red  June,  Will  ard,  Burbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


The  McCormick 
la 

'  The  Best  in  the  Wor'd.' 
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NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINIONi 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


316  CflLIFORNIfl  STREET,        -        S/*1N  FRrtlNCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


WOOD'S    DEEP  WELL 

PROPELLER  PUT1P. 

(FIRST   PRIZE    AT   STATE   FAIR,  1898.) 

 WILL  LIFT  

flORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Kellahle  ami    Experienced   Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 

Business  Office,  203  N.  Hain  St.  T  A  —^-l-c  f-f 

Factory,       923-925  N.  nain  St.  -LOS  /\ngeleS,  V^al. 


«eo»ly  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW-* 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


FIND  Oil 

J|      A  cow  that  will  make  tc 


IN  ADVANCE 

WHAT  SHE  WILL  DO 

A  cow  that  will  make  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  we 
costs  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  will 
make  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 

will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  tthe  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it,  and 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  N  o.  84. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


I 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  of 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  Hilk. 

Tolt,  Wash.,  Jan.  23,  i8go. 

The  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  1  bought  last  May 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  tias  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

<5:25    SIXTH    ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUHD,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We   Furnish   Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 

Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


Patrons  ofjlusbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — After  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business  Bro.  Berry  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  meet- 
ing to  inquire  into  the  assessment  of 
lands  used  for  roads,  schools,  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  other  public  purposes 
to  the  original  owners  thereof  reported 
that  such  is  the  practice  of  assessors, 
but  many  persons  escape  this  taxation 
by  deducting  the  number  of  acres 
taken  for  such  public  uses  from  the 
acreage  originally  in  the  tract,  and 
that  every  land  owner  in  giving  in  his 
acreage  for  assessment  should  follow 
this  practice.  The  following  is  their 
report : 

To  the  Worthy  Master,  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Tulare  Grange,  No.  198,  P.  of 
II. ,  Cal.:  Your  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  assess- 
ing the  original  owners  of  land  deeded 
and  used  for  roads,  schools,  irrigation 
ditches  and  other  public  purposes  re- 
port that  on  inquiry  they  have  found 
such  to  be  the  practice  of  the  county 
assessor.  This  practice  we  deem  un- 
just and  condemn,  and  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  in  giving  in  lands  for 
assessment  the  owners  do  not  include 
the  acreage  devoted  to  public  use  as 
herein  contemplated. 

We  further  suggest  that  the  Worthy 
Secretary  of  this  Grange  correspond 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  Califor- 
nia and  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  legal- 
ity and  propriety  of  such  assessments, 
and  his  advice  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  the  taxpayers  to  take,  so  that  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  shall  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  lands  de- 
voted to  public  use. 

C.  J.  Berrv, 
John  Tuohy, 
Thos.  Jacob. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Grange  after  a  full  and  general  con- 
sideration. 

Bro.  Julius  Forrer  reported  the 
monthly  rainfall  at  the  United  States 
Experimental  Station  for  the  last 
month.  Rainfall,  2.28  inches  ;  highest 
temperature  94°,  lowest  26°,  mean 
55.16  ;  clear  days  8,  cloudy  9,  fair  14. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  in  which 
he  told  of  five  new  Granges  lately 
organized  in  California,  besides  several 
old  ones  being  revived. 

The  seasonal  grain  and  fruit  crop 
was  considered  and  very  generally  dis- 
cussed. It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  with  1  inch  more  of  rain 
some  crops  of  grain  will  be  made. 
Grain  now  short  and  late  sown  will 
make  hay  and  grain  well  forward  will 
make  grain.  Without  severe  and  con- 
tinued frosts,  and  with  such  an  amount 
of  rain  as  we  can  reasonably  expect, 
there  will  be  the  best  crop  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  prunes  Tulare 
county  has  ever  had.  There  will  be 
some  apricots  and  some  almonds.  Bro. 
Berry  said  the  proper  place  for  apri- 
cots and  almonds  is  the  foothill  lands  of 
Tulare  county.  In  apricots,  it  was 
conceded  the  Moorparks  and  St.  Am- 
brose are  the  largest  and  best  varieties 
for  all  purposes,  the  Moorpark  being 
the  more  unreliable  as  a  bearer. 

A  general  discussion  and  considera- 
tion was  had  as  to  the  best  fruits  for 
merchantable  purposes,  whether  sold 
fresh,  dried  or  canned,  the  best  roots 
for  grafting  or  budding  on,  with  a  view 
to  keeping  back  the  buds  until  after 
late  hard  frosts,  and  the  error  of  plant- 
ing young  trees  where  the  old  ones 
have  been  dug  out. 

Bro.  Berry  stated  careful  judges 
estimate  the  coming  year's  output  of 
citrus  fruit  from  Tulare  county  will  be 
1500  cars.  J.  T. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


According  to  the  Mercury,  at  the 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Dunn, 
Woodhams  and  Briggs,  made  a  report 
upon  the  Hanna-Payne  shipping  bill. 
No  vote  was  taken;  but  from  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion,  it  was  evi- 


Fast  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Brilliant  and  Unfading  Colors 
Made  by  Diamond  Dyes. 


A    Ten-Cent    Investment  Often 
Saves  Dollars. 

Professional  dyers  always  use  different  dyes  for 
coltoD  than  for  wool,  as  cottou  is  a  vegetable  fiber, 
while  wool  comes  from  au  animal.  Id  Diamond 
Dyes  there  are  some  fifteen  fast  colors  that  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods.  These 
dyes  give  colors  that  even  washing  in  strong  soap- 
suds or  exposure  to  sunlight  will  not  fade.  ' 

For  coloring  carpet  rags,  rugs,  and  every  thing 
liable  to  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  hard  usage, 
nothing  equals  the  Diamond  Dyes.  People  whose 
rag  carpets  have  been  colored  with  Diamond  Dyes  . 
say  that  the  color  lasts  as  long  as  the  carpet  itself. 

Sample  card  jf  colors  and  direction  book  free. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


dent  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  were  opposed  to  the  bill. 

A  pleasing  event  in  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  to  the  Grange  of  a 
beautiful  ballot  box,  the  handiwork  of 
C.  W.  Meador,  the  donor.  The  box 
was  handsomely  silver  mounted.  Mr. 
Meador  was  given  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  bis  gift. 


Agriculture  in  the  Orient. 


Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines  as  an 
agricultural  explorer,  has  returned  to 
Washington  and  reported  to  Secretary 
Wilson  the  result  of  his  labors.  He  was 
instructed  to  investigate  such  products 
of  the  farms,  fields  and  forests  of  those 
countries  as  might  be  of  advantage  to 
the  agricultural  industresof  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Knapp  reports  as  follows  : 

"  All  fear  of  competition  from  Japan 
along  agricultural  lines  may  be  dis- 
missed. On  the  contrary,  it  must  be- 
come a  arge  consumer  of  farm  pro- 
ducts drawn  from  the  United  States. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intro- 
duction of  new  industries  in  Japan 
have  had  the  effect  of  more  than 
doubling  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and,  in  proportion,  of  stimu- 
lating consumption  by  the  common 
people.  Future  progress  must  be 
mainly  made  in  the  direction  of  manu- 
factures. In  such  event  the  food  for 
the  operatives,  the  cotton  and  other 
fiber  material  for  the  fabrics,  the  lum- 
ber and  iron  for  the  construction  of 
factories  and  much  of  the  machinery 
will  be  drawn  from  the  United  States. 

"Of  the  fabrics,  cotton  and  wool 
alone  have  made  much  progress  under 
the  factory  system,  and  this  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  produced 
to  any  extent  in  the  empire  and  hence 
no  home  system  of  manufacture  had 
been  established  for  them. 

"The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts imported  into  Japan  are  wheatt 
flour,  sugar,  cotton,  butter,  cheese  and 
meat.  The  annual  value  of  these  arti- 
cles is  at  present  between  $24,000,000 
and  $25,000,000  in  gold.  Under  favor- 
able treaty  regulations,  Japan  will  im- 
port from  the  United  States  nearly  all 
her  flour,  butter,  cheese  and  meat, 
three-fourths  of  the  raw  cotton  re- 
quired and  from  the  Philippines  nearly 
their  entire  surplus  output  of  sugar." 

Regarding  China,  the  report  says: 
"The  great  area,  the  large  per  cent  of 
fertile  lands  and  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  China  stagger  the  observer  on 
the  threshold  of  investigation.  Here, 
however,  as  in  Japan,  radical  changes 
in  agricultural  methods  or  products 
must  be  made  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  be- 
cause the  food  supply  cannot  be  ma- 
terially reduced  or  even  changed  with 
safety.  Large  areas  devoted  to  fiber 
plants  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures would  be  a  dangerous  invasion  of 


Prosperity. 
Greater  prosperity  among  the  farmers  is 
the  mission  of  the  McCormick.  Speed  at  har- 
vest time  Is  all  important.  Prompt  saving  of 
crops  means  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket. 
Delay  means  loss,  speed  means  profit.  Buy 
the  McCormick  and  you  will  get  your  full 
money's  worth.  McCormick  sets  the  standard 
in  Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Harvest- 
ers, Rakes  and  Shredders. 
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the  acres  necessary  for  the  food  supply 
and  must  be  speedily  followed  by  im- 
portations from  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Knapp  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  alert,  industrious  and  frugal  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese. 

From  China  Dr.  Knapp  proceeded  to 
the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  Manila, 
he  went  by  rail  as  far  as  San  Fernando, 
passing  through  the  rice  section  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Manila,  on  to  the 
sugar  lands  of  the  north.  The  yield 
per  acre,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, is  about  1000  pounds  of  hulled  rice 
on  lands  under  rainfall  irrigation  solely 
and  2000  pounds  on  lands  artificially 
irrigated.  This  shows  very  careless 
husbandry.  The  rich  clay  loam  soil 
about  San  Fernando  is  well  adapted  to 
sugar  cane.  In  Luzon  the  methods  of 
sugar  farming  are  quite  different  from 
those  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  factories  are  the  crudest  con- 
ceivable. The  sugar  is  drained  upon 
the  open  kettle  plan.  The  proprietor 
furnishes  land  and  factory  and  the  ten- 
ant furnishes  seeds,  does  all  the  work 
in  the  field,  delivers  the  cane  to  the 
mill  and  supplies  most  of  the  hands  for 
making  the  sugar.  The  proprietor  re- 
ceives one-half  the  sugar  and  all  the 
molasses.  The  tenant  in  theory  is  al- 
lowed the  remainder,  but  in  practice  he 
usually  receives  about  two-fifths  of  the 
sugar.  Dr.  Knapp  was  informed  that 
in  the  islands  of  Panay,  Negros  and 
Cebu  the  sugar  farms  and  factories  are 
much  more  improved  than  in  Luzon. 
Sugar  lands  produce  from  3000  to  8000 
pounds  per  acre,  depending  upon  the 
cultivation  and  the  factory. 

The  Filipinos,  as  far  as  he  observed, 
do  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
production  of  nitrogenous  foods  as  the 
Japanese,  hence  are  less  muscular. 
Spanish  statistical  reports  and  inter- 
views with  Manila  exporters  satisfied 
the  doctor  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
tobacco  and  hemp  industries  under 
normal  conditions.  Millet,  maize,  sago 
and  indigo  do  well  and  are  ordinarily 
profitable  crops.  Philippine  coffee,  of 
which  there  were  formerly  many  plan- 
tations, has  a  peculiarly  rich  and  pleas- 
ant flavor.  Cocoanuts,  pineapples,  or- 
anges, bananas,  grapes,  figs  and  many 
other  fruits  grow  almost  spontaneously. 

The  Philippine  islands  abound  in  val- 
uable wood  for  building  furniture,  dye 
woods  and  some  yielding  costly  gums. 

According  to  the  best  authority, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  still 
public  and  passes  to  the  United  States 
with  the  title.  If  opened  for  settle- 
ment to  soldiers  many  of  our  young 
men  will  remain  and  become  permanent 
settlers.  Some  associations  of  this 
kind  have  already  been  organized.  The 
price  of  improved  land  ranges  from  $4 
to  $20  per  acre  (gold),  depending  upon 
the  location  and  value  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

Reports  of  the  observatory  at  Manila 
show  that  the  average  rainfall  for  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  75.4  inches. 
The  temperature  is  quite  uniform,  av- 
eraging during  the  past  eighteen  years 
77°  for  January,  the  coldest  month,  and 
83.8°  for  May,  the  warmest  month. 
Within  this  period  the  thermometer 
only  once  reached  100°  and  once  fell  to 
70.4°. 

Prominent  Filipinos  assured  Dr. 
Knapp  that  upon  their  estates  the 
laborers  were  industrious  and  thrifty, 
and  if  encouraged  these  conditions 
would  become  general.  A  visit  to  the 
carpenter  shops,  machine  shops  and 
various  small  factories  satisfied  him 
that  the  Filipinos  made  good  mechanics 
when  properly  trained. 

Prune  Prices. 


To  the  Editor: — A  retired  profes- 
sional man  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  England  (whose  orchard  I  have 
charge  of),  sent  me  a  letter  in  which 
this  sentence  occurred  : 

"  The  demand  for  California  prunes 


A  PERFECTED 

ACETYLENE    OAS  BURNER 

Absolutely  "Up  to  Date." 
Every  burner  tested  anil  guaranteed. 
Faulty  ones  replaced.  Will  not 
smoke  nor  carbonize.  Can  turn 
down.  Sizes,  i,  J  or  1  foot,  at  25  cts. 
each,  $2.50  doz  ,  $25. 00  gross. 

Pacific  Acetylene  Gas  Co. 
Generator  Mfgs.  k  Carbide  Dealers 

US  New  nontgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  U.  S.  A, 


This  I  Will  Do  If 

I  will  pay  $ioo  reward  for  any  case  of  [ 
colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted  [ 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is  the 
Used  and  endorsedby  veteri nary  wonderof  the 

the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     age>   and    every  stab,e 

should  have  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
Locates  lameness  when  applied  by  re- 
maining moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Friend  Hanson:         Baltimore.  Md.,  Nov.  2,  1895. 

/  wish  you  would  order  me  one  case  of  Tuttle's 
Elixir.    Tell  Dr.  Tuttlr  Hint  inhere  I  hare  used  it  on 
ny  fast  horses  it  has  done  all  tluit  is  claimed  ;  in  fact, 
afar  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  I  hare  failed  to 
I  find  anything  to  equal  it.    Yours  truly, 

EUGENE  LEWIS, 
Secretary  Hiverton  Lire  Stock  Co. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  m  :i  iled  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it 
will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars 
free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor 

27  Beverly  Street,  Roston,  Mass. 


and  other  fruits  has  been  far  in  excess 
of  supply  this  season  in  this  country, 
the  former  (prunes)  not  being  procur- 
able under  8  pence  (16  cents)  a  pound." 
The  price  offered  here  last  season  was 
$8  a  ton,  fresh,  to  be  delivered  at  a 
drier  nine  miles  from  the  orchard.  The 
retail  price  of  the  dried  is  just  forty 
times  that  offered  the  producer  for  the 
fresh  fruit.  I  trust  the  new  union  of 
growers  will  hurry  up  and  reduce  that 
difference.  Hayseed. 
Bakersfield. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  ODe 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  Ht  any  axle. 
You  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low,  handy  wagon  in  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  cata- 
logue, which  fully  explains  about  these  and  their 
Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


Get  Your  Money's  Worth. 
The  American  farmer  knows  where  to  get 
his  money's  worth.  That  is  why  he  buys  the 
McCormick  in  vast  majority.  A  record  of 
189,760  machines  built  and  sold  in  1898  is  re- 
ported from  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Chicago.  These  figures  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  agricultural  imple- 
ment factory.  Each  machine  turned  out  of 
their  gigantic  works  possesses  a  genius  in  de- 
sign, accuracy  in  workmanship  and  strength 
of  material.  The  farmer  has  certainty  of  his 
money's  worth  when  he  buys  the  McCor- 
mick. * 


A  NEWJJOOK. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  reoeived  at  this  office. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Bif hi?»n  St..  0HICAC0.  11,1 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

'.'OS  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  T  days' butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holatelns  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting-, Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  P.  LYON,  Edenvale,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Houdans. 
Eggs  from  best  breeding  pen  of  Houdans  ever 
shown  on  this  coast  at  San  Jose,  January,  1899. 
Birds  large,  very  dark  plumage.  Eggs  from  first 
prize  pen  $2.f)0-for  13;  others  11.50. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Several 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took  their  share 
of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair.   Eggs  for  hatching. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Red  Poll  Mis  for  Sale. 

The  Estate  of  A.  P.  More,  deceased,  has 
23  Red  Poll  Bulls,  three  years 
old,  for  Sale. 

They  are  of  fine  quality  and  desirable  for  anyone 
wishing  animals  of  this  character.  These  animals 
are  on  pasture  in  Sonoma  county,  at  F.  A.  Schell's 
ranch,  near  Petaluma. 

Inquire  of  JOHN  LAWLER,  Petaluma,  or  of 
C.  A.  STORKE,  Attorney  at  Law,  Santa  Barbara. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS.  330  Market  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,    quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

QERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  I  al. 
are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


♦         A  IN  C  Y       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  tiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubatob 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Feeds-4teding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    JWoffltt   t&   T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Black  Leg. 


Pasteur  Vaccine, 


successful 

REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  in  U.  S.  A.  on  650,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 

ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL   &    BEE  BE, 

SStaSr!  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  higb"st  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  S-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21!4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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The  HAKVKSTK B  KING  as  a  BINDER. 

10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
This  machine  will  cut  and  bind  perfectly  a  10-ft. 
swath  In  heavy  grain.   We  guarantee  this. 


IOKSE  HAY  BAKES 
IMilI.IMJSWORTH. 

HANXKB— All  steel. 
ST  K  AIT- All  ste.-l. 


THE   ORIGINAL,    THE   (JENDIXE    ItlCKEYE  MOWER. 

A  high  speed  machine.  The  greatest  alfalfa  cutter  of  all. 


The   HARVESTER    KINO   as   a  HEADER. 

The  header  attachment  may  be  taken  off  and  the  binding  attachment  put  on.  Two  machines  In  one. 

Thi' most  wonderful  harvesting  machine  since  the  Invention  of  the  combined  harvt  stt  r  EVANS'  CORN  DRILL.  AND  PLANTER. 


.IONES    WAGON  SCALES- 


HOOKER  3c 


ASI'INWALL    POTATO    PL  ANTE  U. 


BUCKEYE    FOLDING  REAFEIC. 


•,16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   pumpiwg  water  by  compressed  air- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steani-actu- 
ated  or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  we! Is.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  8ewerage  SystemB, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pomp. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  aiii  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES, 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  15. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Importance  of  Irrigation  Reservoirs. 


Water  storage  is  the  key  to  water  use.  To  regu- 
late the  flow  in  time  and  in  volume  is  the  secret  of 
highest  value  and  effectiveness  in  any  broad  system 
of  irrigation.  Consequently  any  proposition  to  the 
fullest  utilization  of  flowing  water  extends  upward 
to  its  source  and  to  the  manner  of  its  release.  Re- 
forestation of  mountain  sides  to  prevent  useless  or 
ruinous  flood,  restraining  dams  in  the  outlets  of 
lakes,  dams  to  backwater  over  waste  flats  or  in  wild 
gorges,  are  all  phases  of  water  storage  which  are  in- 
volved in  any  broad  view  of  irrigation  possibilities, 
and  are  interesting  in  varying  degrees  to  all  stu- 
dents of  irrigation  affairs. 

In  a  recent  reference  to  the  last  report  of  State 
Irrigation  Engineer  Elwood  Mead  of  Wyoming  we 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  made  in  reser- 
voir surveys  in  that  State  was  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est to  us,  and  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
can  be  shown  the  desir- 
ability of  proceeding  in  j 
that  State  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  desert 
lands,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  simi- 
lar work  will  be  under- 
taken here. 

Prof.  Mead  is  doing 
stalwart  work  for  the 
whole  western  country 
on  this  public  reservoir 
movement.  He  is  serv- 
ing as  expert  for  the 
United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in 
the  work  for  irrigation 
which  has  been  placed 
upon  it  by  the  general 
Government,  and  he 
prepared  a  paper  in 
February  last  on  the 
usefulness  of  reservoirs 
to  agriculture  in  the 
irrigated  regions  of 
the  United  States, 
which  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  re- 
sponse to  their  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  him 
for  information  on  the 


ter  as  the  foundation  of  timely  and  effective  water 
distribution.  The  entering  claim  is  that  it  is  the 
weakest  link  which  measures  the  strength  of  a  chain; 
so  in  the  use  of  rivers  in  irrigation,  it  is  not  their 
flood  volume,  but  the  discharge  at  time  of  greatest 


of  moisture  is  needed  to  secure  the  growth  of  pro- 
ducts of  great  diversity  and  value.  On  some  the 
flood  period  comes  too  soon;  on  others  months  too 
late.  The  first  objection  applies  to  nearly  all  the 
rivers  in  the  northern  half  of  the  irrigated  region; 


Cloud  Peak  Lake,  Wyomwj. 


outlet  Cloud  Peak  Cake,  Wyoming. 


Jackson  Lake,  Wyoming. 


Mead  Lake,  Wyoming. 

subject.  We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment which  we  commend  to  all  readers  who  are  fol- 
lowing irrigation  development  as  a  public  question  in 
this  country.  It  is  Senate  Document  No.  124  and 
can,  we  presume,  be  had  by  application  to  Prof. 
Mead  at  Cheyenne  or  to  any  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  document  is  a  strong  argument 
for  reservoirs  on  the  basis  of  their  essential  charac- 


Elk  Lake,  Wyoming. 

need  which  measures  their  usefulness  and  value  to 
farmers  along  their  banks.  A  river  which  carries  a 
torrent  in  December  but  is  a  bed  of  dry  sand  in  July 
is  of  little  value  to  irrigation  if  left  as  Nature  made 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  streams  in  the  West. 
They  wind  their  lonesome  courses  through  lands  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  where  the  climate  is  salubri- 
ous and  healthful,  and  where  only  a  perennial  supply 


the  second  to  those  in 
the  southern  half.  The 
important  function  of 
reservoirs  is  to  bring 
the  total  supply  into 
agreemen  with  far- 
mers' needs,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  be 
more  completely  util- 
ized. The  further  the 
natural  flow  falls  short 
of  accomplishing  this 
the  more  important 
are  reservoirs  and  the 
greater  the  necessity 
for  their  construction. 

Prof.  Mead  writes 
forcibly  also  of  reser- 
voirs as  an  aid  in 
distributing  water  to 
crops  and  gives  excel- 
lent data  derived  from 
his  long  experience  as 
State  Engineer  of  Wyo- 
ming. He  gives  Cali- 
fornia credit  also  for 
the  results  of  some  of 
her  private  irrigation 
enterprises  and  shows 
that  in  no  part  of  the 
United  States  has  irri- 
gation wrought  a  greater  transformation  or  created 
greater  increase  in  values  than  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. In  much  of  this  region  reservoirs  are  not  merely 
an  instrument  for  the  extension  of  the  reclaimed  area 
— they  are  an  absolute  necessity.  The  streams  are 
intermittent  in  character;  instead  of  having  a  peren- 
nial flow  they  are  torrential  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
and  fall,  when  most  needed  for  irrigation,  are  almost 
dry.  The  Sweetwater  river,  the  site  of  the  famous 
Sweetwater  dam,  is  a  typical  stream.  The  winter 
storms  would  bring  its  volume  up  to  from  500  to  1000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  to  recede  again  in  a  short  time 
to  10  or  20  cubic  feet  per  second.  After  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season  in  March  it  would  shrink  to  1  or  2 
cubic  feet  per  second,  which  sometimes  ran  through 
the  year,  but  not  always.  A  water  supply  of  this 
character  is  of  no  use  to  irrigators.  Without  this 
reservoir  the  lands  which  this  river  has  been  made  to 
reclaim  would  have  remained  practically  worthless. 

Prof.  Mead  also  urges  reservoirs  as  a  promoter  of 
better  methods  of  irrigation,  by  doing  away  with 
much  wasteful  and  injurious  practice  and  he  alludes 
also  to  reservoirs  as  equalizers  of  stream  flow,  etct 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 


Concerning;  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  " Actual  average 
during;  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 


The  week  has  been  dry  at  all  California  points. 
Growth  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  warm  air  and 
bright  sunshine.  Fortunately,  no  heavy  drying 
winds  have  prevailed,  and  moisture  has  been  turned 
to  the  fullest  account.  In  southern  California  the 
drouth  continues,  and  naturally  gives  rise  to  much 
anxiety.  The  figures  given  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  do  not  adequately  represent  the  southern 
rainfall,  however.  Los  Angeles  is  out  of  her  usual 
proportion  this  year  ;  only  a  short  distance  away 
eastward  and  southward  the  rainfall  is  held  to  be  50% 
greater,  and  it  has  done  a  world  of  good.  The  Gov- 
ernment crop  report  places  California  winter  wheat 
at  93%  of  an  average  crop,  which  is  the  highest 
point  reached  in  any  State.  We  fear  it  is  too  high 
for  California,  and  yet  the  growers'  orders  for  bags 
at  the  San  Quentin  prison  have  covered  the  whole 
visible  supply  of  three  and  one-half  million.  Farmers 
evidently  expect  to  have  something  to  put  in  the 
bags.   

The  prune  packers  seem  to  be  likely  to  come  into 
agreement  with  the  growers'  combine,  as  a  joint 
meeting  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  that  regard.  The  proposition  is  following 
closely  on  the  lines  of  the  successful  raisin  arrange- 
ment.   

Wheat  futures  are  firmer  on  account  of  less  favor- 
able advices  from  the  East.  Barley  has  fallen  in  its 
haste  to  clear  the  track  for  the  coming  crop,  and 
hay  is  in  the  same  shape.  Oats  are  firm  for  fancy, 
and  others  unchanged.  Rye  is  weak.  Millstuffs  are 
declining.  Live  stock  and  dressed  meats  are  un- 
changed. Supplies  are  being  drawn  from  as  far  east 
as  Texas.  Dairy  goods  are  about  the  same,  but  eggs 
have  advanced.  More  eggs  are  en  route  from  the 
East  and  the  outlook  is  not  assured.  Dried  fruit  is 
still  moving  out  and  the  small  stocks  being  still 
further  reduced.  Prunes  are  firm  and  slightly 
higher.  All  poultry  is  scarce  and  high.  Beans  are 
a  little  firmer.  Wool  is  in  large  supply:  there  is  a 
little  more  doing  but  it  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure 
as  yet. 


Looking  Toward  California. 


Our  correspondence  indicates  a  growing  interest 
in  California  on  the  part  of  the  outside  world.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  we  have  had  an  unusual 
number  of  appeals  for  confidential  advice  about  the 
State  and  its  adaptations.  It  is  to  us  an  interesting 
fact  that  such  appeals  are  more  specific  in  their 
scope  and  more  reasonable  in  their  anticipations 
than  similar  appeals  were  a  few  years  ago.  We  have 
explained  this  fact  to  our  own  satisfaction  on  the 
ground  that  California  is  now  advertising  herself 
through  her  productions  rather  than  by  the  old  style 
of  boom  literature.  We  are  natural  believers  in  the 
efficacy  and  value  of  the  printed  truth  about  Califor- 
nia and  we  are  sure  that  recently  distributed  de- 
scriptive literature  is,  as  a  whole,  more  moderate 
and  truthful  than  that  of  the  oid  style  and  by  that 
very  character  calculated  to  permanently  benefit  the 
State,  but  our  correspondence  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  rather  the  wider  spread  of  California  products 
which  is  motivating  the  present  growing  interest  in 
the  State  as  a  place  for  investment,  activity  and 
home  making.  This  is  inestimably  better  and  more 
enduring  conquest  of  the  world  than  can  be  achieved 
by  other  means.  Its  existence  is  also  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  California  progress  is  proceeding  upon 
a  most  salutary  route  to  satisfactory  ends,  for  that 
which  attracts  inquiry  is  the  excellence  of  the  unique 
products  which  are  commanding  distant  markets. 
The  invitation  is  not  now  so  much  the  cry  of  the  ex- 
hibitor "  See  what  California  can  do  !  "  but  rather  it 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  merchant  in  all  parts  of 
the  world:  "See  what  California  is  doing,  by  car- 
loads and  trainloads  and  shiploads,  for  her  own 
profit  and  the  comfort  of  mankind." 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  present  inquiry  about 
California,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  to  us, 
comes  so  largely  from  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  lines 
of  production  they  expect  to  enter  upon  in  a  new 
country.  They  have  to  learn  new  practice,  of 
course,  in  many  respects,  but  they  at  least  know 
how  to  make  agricultural  calculations,  and  know 
that  they  are  conditioned  upon  good  and  persistent 
work  in  the  lines  proposed.  As  the  products  and 
the  prices  secured  for  them  attract  their  interest, 
they  know  that  only  the  best  effort  can  attain  them. 
They  expect  that  the  same  work  and  thought  will 
secure  better  results  here  than  in  the  less  favorable 
climates  and  upon  the  poorer  soils  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  they  ara  right  to  expect  this.  Such 
expectations  are  being  daily  realized,  and  they  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions which  hosts  of  enthusiastic  and  agriculturally 
ignorant  people  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  upon  the 
basis  of  the  half  truths  which  they  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed of.  California  is  now  unquestionably  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  people  most  fitted  to  succeed 
and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  our  contented  popu- 
lation. 

Now,  as  formerly,  fruit  lines  are  favorites  with 
enquiring  correspondents.  The  constant  advance- 
ment of  our  fruit  products  and  the  mishaps  to  fruit 
investments  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
combine  to  glorify  California  in  the  eyes  of  fruit 
growers  in  those  regions.  The  greatly  improved  in- 
dustrial conditions  at  the  East  no  doubt  allay  much 
discontent  and  tend  to  make  people  remain  at  home, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  freer  circulation  of  money 
at  the  East  is  giving  many  people  the  chance  for 
which  they  have  been  waiting,  viz  :  the  chance  to  re- 
alize fair  values  for  what  they  have  to  sell  and  to 
undertake  removal  to  California.  This  is  giving  us 
constant  accessions  of  the  better  sort.  The  numbers 
at  any  one  time  or  place  are  not  large  enough  to  at- 
tract attention,  but  from  the  many  whom  we  see  and 
hear  of,  in  our  frequent  visits  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  State,  newcomers  establishing  themselves 
nearly  everywhere,  we  know  that  the  aggregate 
must  be  great,  and  the  capital  and  working  force 
they  bring  must  be  considerable.  We  find  here  and 
there  people  who  have  bright  records  as  fruit  grow- 
ers coming  into  California  so  quietly  and  establish- 
ing themselves  so  unostentatiously  that  their  new 
neighbors  do  not  know  their  horticultural  repute. 
We  are  no  longer  surprised  to  see  or  hear  from  fruit 
people  in  California  whom  we  have  known  in  the  re- 
gions where  their  reputations  were  made  and  whom 


we  supposed  were  still  leading  in  the  old  places. 
California  has  room  for  any  number  of  such  men  and 
women.  They  know  the  price  of  success  and  they 
generously  pay  for  it. 

The  same  thing  which  is  true  of  our  constant  gain 
in  possession  of  trained  and  competent  fruit  grow- 
ers is  also  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  several 
other  lines  of  agriculturists.  The  several  animal 
industries  are  now  receiving  accessions  of  the  right 
sort,  and  we  believe  they  are  coming  just  at  the 
right  time.  Never  since  California  achieved  any 
agricultural  prominence  has  it  been  possible  to  buy 
good  property  at  such  favorable  rates  as  now.  Good 
stock  farms  in  regions  of  our  best  natural  pastur- 
age, or  good  alfalfa  land,  can  be  had  at  low  price  in 
almost  any  quantity.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
at  original  wild  land  rates,  but  at  reasonable  farm- 
ing land  rates,  where  transportation  facilities, 
schools  and  towns  are  at  hand.  On  the  basis  of  the 
producing  capacity  of  land  and  climate,  we  believe 
farms  can  be  bought  in  California  at  the  present 
time  for  less  money  than  in  any  State  at  all  compar- 
able with  ours  in  development  and  outlook.  Our 
products  were  never  in  such  request  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  traffic  with  Transpacific  countries 
was  never  so  great,  and  it  is  just  beginning.  Some 
supplies  have  been  so  largely  drawn  upon  for  export 
that  local  consumption  requires  imports  of  unusual 
character  and  volume  from  other  States.  We  ex- 
pect that  produce  values  higher  than  we  have  re- 
cently enjoyed  will  prevail  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  we  know  that  good  producing  methods  can  sup- 
ply these  commodities  for  less  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  well  pleased  at  the  pres- 
ent popularity  of  California  among  people  best  fitted 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  are  within 
reach.  We  are  not  surprised  that  distant  capital  is 
seeking  investment  in  our  canning,  lumbering  and 
other  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  our  mines  and 
transportation  enterprises.  All  these  lines  of  activ- 
ity are  very  promising.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
drouthy  character  of  the  last  two  years  the  tenden- 
cies which  we  now  discern  would  have  been  much 
more  marked,  but  they  are  clear  enough  now  to  any- 
one who  looks  into  as  well  as  at  things.  Over  large 
areas  of  the  State  we  shall  have  this  year  very 
marked  prosperity  and  activity  and  in  less  favored 
parts  values  will  count  largely  against  lack  of  quan- 
tity in  some  crops.  It  is  really  a  very  good  time  for 
the  homeseeker  who  is  capable  and  independent  to 
have  his  eye  on  California  and  there  will  never  come 
a  time,  probably,  in  which  such  a  one  can  so  favor- 
ably situate  and  circumstance  himself  upon  a  Cali- 
fornia land  holding  as  at  present. 


It  is  practically  decided  that  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Berkeley  some  time  next 
fall.  The  association  is  composed  of  the  principal 
agricultural  colleges  of  America.  It  has  sections  in 
entomology,  agricultural  chemistry,  college  work, 
etc.  Professsor  Woodworth  of  Berkeley  is  chairman 
of  the  section  in  entomology.  There  is  a  probability 
also  that  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  will  meet  here  at  the  same  time.  Prof. 
Jaffa  is  the  chairman  of  this  association.  These 
meetings  are  usually  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
it  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  have  California  con- 
sidered as  next  door  to  the  National  Capital. 


The  Belgian  Government  has  stationed  experts  at 
Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Ostende,  for  the  examination 
of  fresh  fruits,  live  plants  and  fresh  parts  of  plants 
sent  from  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  ab- 
sence of  San  Jose  scale.  The  cost  of  examination  by 
the  experts  is  fixed  at  4  francs  (77  cents)  per  hour, 
without,  however,  permitting  the  amount  to  exceed 
20  francs  ($3  86)  per  day.  A  certificate  is  given  to 
clean  goods  allowing  them  free  circulation  through- 
out Belgium. 


The  Alabama  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau reports  under  date  of  April  4th  that  peaches 
and  pears  show  the  great  damage  suffered  from  the 
February  freeze  and  the  recent  frosts,  and,  even 
with  most  favorable  conditions,  will  not  exceed  one- 
third  an  average  yield;  apples  were  very  promising 
and  will  doubtless  make  a  fair  crop. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

"Best  of  All"  Squirrel  Poison. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  publish  in  your 
next  issue  a  poisoned  wheat  formula  given  by  a  sub- 
scriber in  your  valuable  paper  either  two  or  three 
years  ago  ?  I  used  it  with  success  for  squirrels,  but 
have  mislaid  the  paper.  The  strychnine  was  mixed 
with  eggs,  honey,  vinegar,  etc. — A  Ten- Year  Sub- 
scriber, Blocksburg. 

The  following  is  the  formula  and  directions  for 
preparation,  which  should  be  followed  exactly: 
Strychnine,  1  oz. ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  1$  ozs. ; 
eggs,  1  doz. ;  honey,  1  pint ;  vinegar,  1£  pints  ;  bar- 
ley, 30  lbs.  Dissolve  strychnine  in  the  vinegar,  and 
you  will  have  to  pulverize  it  in  the  vinegar,  or  it  will 
gather  in  a  lump.  See  that  it  is  all  dissolved.  Dis- 
solve the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  little  water. 
Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together 
thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley.  Let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often.  Spread  to 
dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mould  if  put  away  wet. 
In  wheat  districts  use  wheat  and  in  barley  districts 
use  barley,  as  they  eat  it  better.  Look  out  for  your 
poultry  and  stock. 

Celery  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  celery  industry  in  the  peat  land  of  Orange 
county  ?  If  so,  in  what  issue  ?  I  have  heard  rumors 
of  the  wonderful  resources  of  that  region,  and  they 
were  very  gratifying  to  one  in  a  drouth-stricken 
land  such  as  this.  I  desire  some  reliable  information 
and  so  hope  you  can  help  me.  I  am  a  subscriber, 
and  I  think  your  statements  can  be  relied  on. — L.  F. 
Austin,  Jamul. 

There  was  an  account  of  celery  growing  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  December  24,  1898,  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  in  your  file.  It  gives  the  leading  features 
of  the  business,  which  is  certainly  a  very  prosperous 
one  at  the  present  time  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
succeed  except  in  the  rich,  moist  peat  land  which 
occurs  in  Orange  and  the  southern  part  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  and  in  some  other  localities  as 
well.  A  detailed  account  of  celery  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia is  given  in  our  book  on  "California  Vege- 
tables." 

Grafting  Over  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  one  acre  of  almonds,  two 
years  old  when  planted,  three  years  planted,  one- 
third  each  (supposed  to  be)  I  X  L,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Nonpareil.  Blossomed  last  year  and  the  blossoms 
were  destroyed  by  frost.  They  blossomed  this  year 
and  nuts  began  to  form  when  frost  killed  all  of  them. 
What  had  I  better  do  with  them  ?  The  soil  is  rich, 
about  50  feet  above  low  part  of  this  valley.  Can 
they  be  successfully  grafted  to  any  other  nuts,  viz., 
pistachio,  Japan  walnuts,  filberts,  pecans  ?  Can 
they  be  successfully  grafted  to  apricots  ?  (Prunes  I 
don't  want.)  I  want  something  that  will  do  well  and 
will  sell.  The  trees  are  very  large  and  fine. — 
Reader,  San  Diego  county. 

The  almond  stock  will  do  for  none  of  the  nuts  you 
mention.  The  apricot  will  not  make  a  durable  union 
with  the  almond,  though  it  may  grow  for  some  time. 
You  can  bud  peaches  or  nectarine1;  into  the  trees 
this  summer.  The  Japanese  plums  should  do  well  on 
the  almond.    Who  has  tried  them  ? 


The  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  prune  orchard, 
two  years  old,  and  there  is  a  little  brown  worm 
about  i-inch  long  that  eats  the  center  out  of  the 
young  shoots  when  they  are  about  1  inch  long,  and 
then  the  leaves  around  it  turn  black.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is,  what  to  do  for  it  and  if  it  will  kill  the 
tree  ?  I  have  an  idea  that  they  will  die  soon,  or  dis- 
appear in  some  way,  but  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  about  it. — Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

This  is  the  larva  of  the  peach  moth  (Anarsia  line- 
atella),  of  which  we  have  had  much  in  the  Rural 
during  the  last  year — the  last  reference  to  it  was  in 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  Rural  of  April  1.  The 
peach  moth  is  evidently  spreading,  and  all  who  find 
signs  of  it  should  prepare  for  vigorous  winter  treat- 
ment, which  we  have  previously  described. 

Almond  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  almond  culture.  I  expect  to  lo- 
cate in  California  and  engage  in  that  business  if  your 
reply  is  favorable. — Reader,  Baker  City,  Oregon. 

There  are  believed  to  be  about  1,500,000  almond 
trees  growing  in  California  and  nearly  all  of  them 
now  of  bearing  age.  The  almond  shipments  in  1897 
were  218  carloads:  in  1898  the  whole  product  was 


estimated  at  twenty-five  carloads,  only  about  enough 
for  home  use.  This  crop  loss  was  due  to  frost, 
which  reduced  the  yields  of  all  our  tender  fruits  last 
year.  The  almond  is  a  good  thing  in  California  if 
you  get  the  tree  in  a  good  place:  if  in  a  frosty  region 
it  is  only  worth  its  equivalent  in  firewood.  Many 
large  plantations  have  been  made  in  wrong  places 
and  are  being  cut  out  or  grafted  over  to  prunes. 
The  only  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  come  and  look 
the  ground  over  carefully  before  you  make  invest- 
ment. 

Tropical  Sugar  Cane. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  Southern  sugar  cane 
been  tested  in  California.  I  am  growing  sorghum 
for  cows  and  want  to  get  the  best  forage  I  can. — 
Dairyman,  Butte  county. 

A  certain  amount  of  tropical  sugar  cane  is  grown 
in  various  localities  in  California  where  summer  heat 
is  high  and  moisture  abundant  and  winter  frosts 
light.  No  commercial  use  is  made  of  it,  except  small 
sales  for  chewing  purposes  by  vegetable  and  fruit 
venders.  Much  sugar  cane  could  be  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia in  favorable  localities  if  there  were  any  object 
in  the  culture,  which  there  is  not.  The  beet  is  a 
better  source  of  sugar  for  this  climate  and  the  quick 
growth  of  succulent  sorghum  from  seed  is  not  only 
superior  for  forage  but  vastly  more  easily  grown 
and  more  tolerant  of  drouth.  Tropical  cane  is 
grown  from  cuttings,  has  to  be  carried  through  the 
winter  in  the  ground  and  is  inferior  in  nutritive  con- 
tents until  it  matures  too  far  for  stock  feeding. 

Paris  Green  with  Bordeaux. 

To  the  Editor:— Would  it  be  advisable  to  spray 
pear  trees  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  same 
time  of  using  Paris  green,  if  the  Bordeaux  would  be 
of  benefit  and  you  are  obliged  to  use  the  Paris  green 
for  moth  ?  Can  I  use  it  say  f  lb.  Paris  green,  10  lbs. 
lime  and  10  lbs.  bluestone  to  100  gallons  water  ? — 
Pear  Grower,  Yolo  county. 

Yes,  if  your  pear  trees  are  liable  to  scab,  you  can 
strike  the  fungus  and  the  codlin  moth  at  one  blow. 
Make  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  you  describe,  or  if 
you  wish  to  follow  the  latest  and  most  exact  method 
study  up  the  method  described  on  page  212  of  last 
week's  Rural.  The  amount  of  Paris  green  which 
you  mention  is  a  little  larger  than  is  usually  em" 
ployed.  One  pound  of  Paris  green  to  from  160  to  200 
gallons  of  water  is  usually  satisfactory,  but  probably 
pear  trees  would  not  be  injured  by  the  stronger 
dose.  On  peaches  and  plums  less  Paris  green  must 
be  used. 

Pruning  and  Thinning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orchard  of  Salway 
peaches  that  are  overloaded.  Would  it  do  to  prune 
them  over  instead  of  thinning  or  would  it  injure  the 
trees  and  crop  ?  Also  what  is  the  proper  time  to 
thin  ?  I  thinned  my  Early  Crawfords  last  year  be- 
fore the  pits  were  hard.  They  were  very  large  for 
the  time  of  year.  They  seemed  to  stop  growing  un- 
til just  before  harvest  and  were  small.  It  was  so 
all  through  this  county.  What  was  the  cause  of 
their  not  growing  and  what  is  the  remedy? — Reader, 
Placer  county. 

The  subject  was  quite  fully  discussed  in  last  week's 
Rural.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  shears 
somewhat  if  the  tree  is  carrying  too  many  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots.  If  the  pruning  was  thoroughly  done  we 
would  depend  upon  hand  thinning.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  just  what  to  do  without  seeing  the  trees,  ex- 
cept that  you  can  use  the  shears  without  injury  to 
the  tree  or  the  fruit.  The  behavior  of  the  fruit  last 
year  was  not  due  to  the  thinning.  We  should  guess 
it  was  due  to  lack  of  moisture  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer — growth  starting  again  when 
evaporation  was  checked  somewhat  by  shorter, 
cooler  days.  This  does  happen  to  late  fruits  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  The  time  to  thin  is  as  soon  as 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  fruit  has  permanently  set 
and  will  not  drop  of  itself. 

Stanislaus  Forest  Reservation. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  reservation  in  Alpine 
county?  If  so,  what  is  the  name  of  it,  and  where 
are  the  boundary  lines,  and  is  any  kind  of  stock 
allowed  to  graze  upon  it  ? — A  Subscriber. 

All  of  that  portion  of  Alpine  county  south  of  the 
dividing  line  between  townships  8  and  9  north  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  Stanislaus  forest  reserve 
tion,  which  was  created  by  executive  order  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1897.  No  stock  is  allowed  within  this 
reservation.    This  part  of  Alpine  county  does  not, 


of  course,  constitute  the  whole  of  this  reservation, 
the  area  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Tp.  8  N.,  R.  17,  18, 
19  and  20  E.  ;  7  N.,  R.  18,  19,  20  and  21  E.  ;  6  N., 
R.  18,  19,  20  and  21  E.  ;  5  N.,  R.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22 
and  23  E.  ;  i  N.,  R.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22  and  23  E.  ;  3 
N.,  R.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24  E. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  April  10,  1899. 


G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


The  temperature  has  been  considerably  above  nor- 
mal in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  causing  a  rapid 
development  of  grain  and  fruit.  No  rain  has  fallen 
except  light  showers  in  Humboldt  county.  In  por- 
tions of  southern  California  grain  and  pasturage  are 
beginning  to  show  a  lack  of  moisture,  but  elsewhere 
conditions  are  unusually  favorable.  Apricots  will 
yield  a  larger  crop  than  has  been  estimated  and 
other  deciduous  fruits  and  grain  promise  a  heavier 
yield  than  has  been  known  for  several  years. 
Orange  trees  are  in  bloom  in  Butte  county,  and 
citrus  fruit  prospects  are  good.  Strawberries  are 
coming  into  market  plentifully  in  some  sections. 

Butte.— Orange  trees  are  in  bloom  at  Thermalito.  Prospects  for 
oranges  and  deciduous  fruits  never  better.  Feed  and  grain  looking 
well.   Temperature  above  normal. 

Yolo.— Grain  in  excellent  condition,  and  promises  a  large  yield. 
Prunes,  pears  and  almonds  in  tine  condition.   Hops  doing  well. 

Colusa.— Good  prospects  for  large  crops. 

Yolo.— Warm  weather  is  advancing  all  crops.  Apricots  and 
almonds  in  better  condition  than  expected. 

Sacramento.— Highest  temperature  82°,  on  the  8th.  Grain  grow- 
ing rapidly.   Grape  vines  budding.   Strawberries  in  market. 

Solano.— All  grain  in  fine  condition.  Deciduous  fruits,  except 
apricots,  doing  well.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  yield  of  grain  and 
fruit  will  be  larger  than  for  several  years. 

Placer  — Prospects  were  never  better  for  hay,  grain  and  fruit; 
barley  heading  out. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  commencing  to  head.  Almonds  and  pears 
growing  rapidly.   No  frost.   Prospects  for  large  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Stanislaus.— Wheat  beginning  to  head.  Prospect  good  for  early 
and  abundant  harvest. 

Merced —Temperature  above  normal.  Grain,  feed  and  fruit  do- 
ing well.   Plowing  in  progress. 

Madera.— All  grain  growing  rapidly.  Pasturage  good.  Too  dry 
for  plowing. 

Fresno.— Grain,  feed  and  fruit  prospects  very  good.  Ranchmen 
increasing  acreage  of  alfalfa.  Irrigating  water  plentiful.  Tempera- 
ture above  normal. 

Tulare  —Clear  and  warm.  Grain  growing  rapidly.  Fruit  pros- 
pects better  than  expected,  and  yield  will  be  plentiful,  except  apri- 
cots. 

Kings.— Fruit  prospects  good,  except  apricots.  Crops  growing 
rapidly,  and  promise  an  immense  yield.  Pasturage  will  need  rain 
soon.   Apricots  not  so  badly  damaged  as  reported. 

Kern.— Favorable  weather.  Crop  prospects  about  the  same  as 
last  week.  Temperature  high,  tiaying  will  commence  in  about 
two  weeks. 

Inyo  —Plowing  and  seeding  in  progress.  Alfalfa  lands  being  ir- 
rigated.  Temperature  above  normal. 

Lake  —Light  showers  and  warm  weather  have  been  very  benefi- 
cial to  crops  of  all  kinds.  Hay  and  grain  promise  an  immense  crop. 
Almonds  and  apricots  damaged  in  some  places  by  March  frosts. 

Sonoma.— Grain  growing  rapidly.  Farmers  plowing  and  culti- 
vating.  Prospect  good  for  very  large  peach  crop. 

Napa.— Fine  growing  weather.  No  frost  Hay,  grain  and  fruit 
looking  well  and  will  yield  large  crops. 

Alameda.— All  crops  growing  rapidly.   Heavy  dews  beneficial. 

San  Mateo.— Grain  and  pasturage  making  tine  growth.  Fruit  ad- 
vancing rapidly. 

Santa  Clara.— Apricots  will  be  a  light  crop,  though  up  to  the 
average  in  a  few  orchards.    Weather  favorable  to  all  crops. 

Santa  Cruz.— Weather  warm  and  favorable  to  all  crops.  Large 
yield  of  fruit  probable. 

San  Benito.— Grain  and  fruit  doing  well,  but  would  be  benefited 
by  rain.   Fruit  prospects  good. 

Monterey.— Warm  and  cloudy,  with  foggy  mornings.  Grain  and 
fruit  needing  rain. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— All  crops  doing  well.  Orange  trees  in  bloom 
at  Arroyo  Grande  No  injury  from  frost.  Feed  plentiful.  Highest 
temperature  84°.  Unusually  large  acreage  of  grain  in  I  his  and  ad- 
joining counties. 

Santa  Barbara.— Grain  and  grass  have  grown  rapidly  during 
past  week;  greatly  benefited  by  warm  weather. 

Ventura.— Grain  is  looking  well.  Fruit  in  first-class  condition, 
especially  apricots.  Beet  planting  in  progress.  Feed  growing 
rapidly. 

Los  Angeles.— Temperature  above  normal,  and  favorable  to  all 
crops.  Deciduous  fruits  advancing  rapidly,  and  a  heavy  crop  is 
probable.  Grain  and  hay  in  good  condition.  Beets  are  coming  up. 
Citrus  fruit  trees  being  irrigated. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  warm  and  favorable  to  grain  and 
fruit.   Oranges  moving  freely. 

Orange.— Crops  progressing  favorably,  and  fruit  is  settling  well. 
Late  sown  barley  will  need  more  rain  to  mature  it.  Rainfall  for 
season  5  66.   Large  acreage  of  beets  already  planted. 

San  Diego.— Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  excellent  condition,  and  will 
yield  heavy  crop.  Dense  fogs  were  beneficial.  In  some  parts  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  becoming  very  dry,  and  rain  will  be  needed  soon 
to  save  grain  and  feed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Grain  doing  well  in  some  sections, 
rain  needed  in  others;  dry  winds  affected  crop.  Fruit  in  excellent 
condition,  but  rain  needed  in  some  sections  to  mature  crop.  Beet 
planting  continues. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  favorable  for  crops  and  fruit.  Grain 
and  pasturage  continue  making  good  growth.  Gardening  progress- 
ing finely.   If  no  severe  frost  occurs  fruit  will  be  plentiful. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the  i 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

31.07 

31  13 

30.64 

42 

56 

.00 

19.29 

12.71 

23  09 

50 

86 

.00 

13.91 

8  87 

18.22 

48 

82 
79 

San  Francisco  — 

.00 

15  38 

7.75 

21.12 

46 

.00 

6. 6:i 

4.16 

8.22 

46 

94 

.00 

1  59 

* 

* 

48 

82 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

14  82 

6  06 

17  12 

38 

84 

.00 

4  73 

5  28 

16.04 

46 

88 
72 

.00 

4.54 

4.18 

9.48 

50 

.00 

1.34 

1  62 

2.93 

54 

100 

*  No  record. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


How   to  Treat  the   Hog   to  Make  the  Host 
Honey. 

NUMBER  II.  —  CONCLUDED. 


Hy  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  Porterville  Famers'  Institute. 

The  Brood  Sow.— In  selecting  the  brood  sow  it  has 
been  the  custom,  advocated  by  the  old  style  of 
breeders,  to  choose  one  much  larger  and  coarser  in  her 
makeup  than  the  male.  The  breeders  of  the  present 
day  have  abandoned  that  idea.  To  secure  uniformity 
in  the  future  crop  of  pigs,  which  every  farmer 
knows  is  very  desirable  when  he  comes  to  put  them 
on  the  market,  you  must  have  the  male  and  female 
of  nearly  the  same  type  or  style.  The  attainment  of 
uniform  type  in  our  hogs  is  of  vital  importance,  but 
after  all,  type  and  other  characteristics  are  of  little 
value  unless  after  we  have  attained  them  we  have  a 
hog  capable  of  producing  profitably,  and  there  is 
where  we  must  begin  to  judge  the  brood  sow.  While 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  hog  is  the  pork  barrel,  and  that  the  best  hog  is  the 
one  that  goes  into  the  pork  barrel  with  most  profit, 
it  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  brood  sow  is  to  grow  the  best  and  most  pigs 
at  the  least  expense.  In  looking  for  this  qualification 
we  must  begin  with  the  material  and  milk  giving 
functions.  Her  value  as  a  breeder  will  very  largely 
depend  upon  her  milking  qualities,  for  every  farmer 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  best  way  to  feed  the 
young  pigs  is  through  the  sow. 

Breeding  Condition.— I  do  not  agree  with  many 
that  the  brood  sow  should  be  kept  thin  in  flesh.  I 
believe  in  liberal  feeding,  plenty  of  grass  and  other 
muscle  forming  foods,  with  exercise.  I  want  her 
fat  at  farrowing  time,  not  for  the  sake  of  fat  alone 
but  for  the  strength  it  gives  her  for  the  severe  task 
that  follows.  To  raise  a  large  litter  of  pigs  requires 
more  milk  than  the  average  cow  gives  to  raise  her 
calf,  and  milk  too  that  is  80%  richer  in  protein  or 
flesh  forming  elements  and  30%  richer  in  fat.  We 
see  every  day  sows  that  are  mere  skeletons,  with 
scrawny  litters  tugging  at  them  for  their  own 
miserable  existence.  The  fat  sow  will  have  a 
surplus  to  draw  upon  for  the  support  of  her  litter  in 
addition  to  the  feed  that  she  is  able  to  daily  convert 
into  milk.  I  will  tell  you  that  if  you  expect  to  make 
money  with  hogs  you  must  have  the  pigs  fat  at 
weaning  time. 

Protecting  the  Pigs.—  You  may  ask  bow  I  keep  my 
heavy  sows  from  overlaying  their  pigs.  I  have  a 
pen  or  room  for  that  special  purpose.  It  is  14x16 
with  windows  and  doors  to  admit  the  sunlight.  The 
room  has  a  floor  and  around  the  outside  of  the  room 
6  inches  from  the  floor  I  have  a  board  1x12  inches 
securely  fastened  in  the  shape  of  a  bench;  this  prev- 
ents the  sow  from  crushing  the  pigs  against  the 
wall,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  you  will  find  they  will 
go  under  this  board,  as  all  very  young  animals 
generally  prefer  some  dark  secluded  place  to  sleep; 
if  the  weather  is  cold  they  go  under  for  shelter. 

Care  of  the  Sow. — Some  farmers  prefer  to  turn  the 
sow  out  and  let  her  shift  for  herself.  I  never  man- 
age every  sow  alike,  I  prefer  them  in  the  above 
described  pen,  generally  giving  her  freedom  as  soon 
as  she  desires  to  go  and  walk  around,  leaving  the 
young  pigs  in  the  pen  until  they  are  weaned  or  old 
enough  to  care  for  themselves.  Knowing  how  to 
feed  is  an  art  that  all  men  do  not  possess.  No  man 
can  tell  another  how  to  feed.  I  seldom  ever  feed  two 
sows  alike;  but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  avoid; 
that  is,  sudden  changes  in  the  food  of  the  mother. 
The  stomach  of  the  young  pig  is  as  delicate  as  the 
stomach  of  a  child.  It  is  customary  with  many 
farmers  to  have  a  swill  barrel.  That  is  well,  but 
the  barrel  should  be  emptied  every  day.  If  you 
soak  your  feed,  clean  your  barrels  every  time  they 
are  empty.  I  am  not  much  in  love  with  sour  beans 
and  I  never  did  like  the  smell  of  a  swill  barrel. 
Avoid  very  sour  feed  as  you  would  a  politician. 
Let  me  say  right  here,  if  you  fool  much  with  politics 
let  hog  raising  go,  for  unless  you  have  a  smart  boy, 
who  takes  after  his  mother,  you  will  not  make  much 
money  in  the  business. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs. — When  the  pigs  are  old 
enough  to  eat  I  generally  give  them  a  side  dish — a 
little  soaked  grain  and  new  milk  from  the  cow. 
There  is  nothing  that  equals  sweet  milk.  The  young 
pig  and  the  cow  should  go  together.  Always  re- 
member to  give  the  young  pigs  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  skim.  The  hog  is  an  animal  that  keeps 
close  to  nature  and  does  not  bear  confinement  well. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  grass  for  growing  hogs. 
Good  green  grass  is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  that 
enters  into  our  animal  product.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  brood  sow  and  her  litter 
when  judiciously  combined  with  grain. 

Profitable  Pork. — To  make  the  most  money  out  of 
our  hogs  we  should  endeavor  to  produce  a  hog  that 
the  market  demands.  I  fear  too  many  farmers  have 
forgotten  that  their  product  is  to  be  eaten  and  have 
raised  and  fed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  financial  results  in  the  shortest 
time,  thus  neglecting  altogether  the  quality  of  pork 
they  are  producing  and  putting  on  the  market.  It 
is  very  natural  that  we  want  to  make  as  much  out 


of  our  business  as  possible,  but  it  is  unwise  for  us  to 
resort  to  those  means  that  will  ultimately  bring 
one's  business  into  disrepute  and  disgrace.  That 
portion  of  the  human  race  living  in  the  temperate 
zone  have  a  natural  gusto  for  pork  and  if  we  can 
give  them  a  guarantee  of  healthy,  clean  and  properly 
grown  pork,  we  will  find  a  market  at  a  remunerative 
price. 

Flesh  is  the  concentration  of  the  food  and  as  the 
food  is  so  the  meat  is.  Make  swine  crematories  for 
garbage  and  foul  offal  and  the  pork  is  only  fit  for 
buzzards.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  table  qualities 
of  swine,  all  of  which  may  not  be  attributed  to  breed, 
but  much  of  which  may  attributed  to  feed  and  care. 
Fatten  one  pig  on  wheat  he  gathers  in  the  stubble 
field,  at  the  same  time  having  access  to  alfalfa;  turn 
him  in  to  clean  up  the  grapes  in  your  vineyard  and 
occasionally  feed  him  refuse  pears  from  the  orchard, 
afterward  feed  him  corn  or  ground  barley  to  ripen 
and  harden  the  meat  and  at  the  same  time  let  him 
have  the  privilege  of  rest  and  sleep  under  your  or- 
ange trees  and  the  clean  soil  to  root  in.  Fatten  an- 
other that  has  been  raised  on  tule  roots  and  fish 
and  acorns  in  the  hills;  finish  him  up  in  the  slaughter 
yard  of  the  butcher,  then  kill  both  and  let  your  wife 
fry  some  of  each  and  if  the  frying  pan  could  only 
speak  it  would  be  able  to  decide  which  is  the  best. 
Concerning  no  other  food  supply  has  there  been  a 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  on  that  of  pork. 
While  a  great  portion  of  that  which  is  offered  for 
consumption  undoubtedly  merits  all  the  indignity  in 
the  way  of  criticism  which  can  be  heaped  upon  it, 
nothing  is  more  appetizing  or  affords  the  variety 
required  by  the  system  and  the  variations  of  our 
climate.  The  filthy  mode  of  fattening  and  market- 
ing this  valuable  product  has  doubtless  been  the 
means  of  creating  the  widespread  antipathy  to  its 
use.  Let  farmers  as  a  rule  procure  good  healthy 
stock  and  give  them  clean  shelter  from  the  hot  sun 
in  summer  and  cold  winds  in  winter  and  fields  ar- 
rayed in  living  green  during  the  months  of  vegeta- 
tion— then  the  terrors  of  pork  eating  will  be  almost 
unknown. 

The  Hog  Industry. — Fellow  farmers,  raising  hogs 
is  a  grand  calling.  You  are  manufacturing  one  of 
the  greatest  articles  of  commerce.  The  four  lead- 
ing markets  of  the  great  Middle  West  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  last  year  of  1,363,000  hogs,  the  in- 
crease alone  being  a  very  respectable  pork  produc- 
tion. American  ham  and  American  bacon  !  Can 
you  think  of  two  articles  of  commerce  as  widely 
known  as  these  ?  Wherever  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  man  dwells  they  are  consumed  and  relished 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  Their  unrivalled 
sweetness  and  excellent  flavor  have  defied  the  edicts 
of  Bismarck,  and,  despite  the  stigma  with  which 
these  European  statesmen  have  endeavored  to 
surround  the  American  hog,  American  ham  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  highly  prized  delicacies  of 
Berlin's  swell  restaurants  and  the  fashionable  cafes 
of  the  French  capital.  The  world  at  large  will  never 
go  back  on  the  genuine  American  hog  products.  It 
can  not  afford  to  do  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
country  under  the  sun  can  furnish  wholesome  and 
prime  food  ready  for  the  table  for  the  price  asked  by 
the  American  packers.  The  almighty  dollar  is  back  of 
the  popularity  of  the  American  hog,  and  not  until  the 
great,  small  and  indifferent  sovereigns  of  Continental 
Europe  can  furnish  their  subjects  with  meat  sub- 
plies  at  the  same  cost,  will  they  succeed  in  crushing 
out  the  importations  of  the  health-giving  corn  fed 
pork  of  the  great  American  Middle  West. 

Raising  hogs  is  just  like  any  other  business.  It 
consists  in  being  careful  of  the  little  things  as  well  as 
the  big.  It  requires  as  much  good  common  sense 
to  raise  hogs  successfully  as  it  does  to  practice  law  or 
teach  school.  To  make  the  most  money  out  of  the 
hogs,  make  a  business  of  hog  raising  and  do  it  on 
business  principles. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Skin  Dlseaxe  of  Horse. 

To  the  Editor:—  We  have  a  horse  that  has  the  Itch,  mange 
or  eczema,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  very  stubborn  disease,  and  I 
have  failed  to  cure  it.  It  is  a  breaking  out  on  neck,  withers 
and  belly.  He  rubs  his  mane  and  tail  out.  Please  send  me  a 
remedy  through  your  paper.— W.  N.  Marders,  Esparto,  Cal. 

Wash  with  a  10%  creoline  solution;  use  brown 
soap.  After  drying,  rub  in  the  sulpho-iodide  oint- 
ment. Give  cooling  mashes  containing  plenty  of 
saltpeter. 

Milk  Fever. 

To  the  Editor.  — We  have  just  lost  our  best  milk  cow— a 
Shorthorn.  She  seemed  all  right  for  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours  after  calving,  then  she  appeared  to  get  weak  or  to 
lose  control  to  a  certain  extent  in  her  hind  legs  or  quarters, 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  in  very  much  pain.  She  walked  with  a 
paddling  motion  behind.  This  was  in  the  evening.  Next 
morning  she  seemed  about  the  same,  probably  a  little  more 
awkward  in  getting  around. 

About  9  o'clock  she  got  down  and  could  not  get  up,  gradually 
got  worse,  breathing  very  hard  and  appeared  to  be  in  great 
pain.  She  died  about  4  o'clock.  Towards  the  last  she 
bloated  considerably. 

Her  flow  of  milk  did  not  decrease  so  very  much ;  she  gave 
between  two  and  three  gallons  after  being  sucked  over  nijfht. 
Her  usual  milking  was  about  three  and  one-half  gallons  wlken 
fresh  and  her  bag  did  not  seem  particularly  swollen.  \ 

We  lost  some  cows  before  in  about  the  same  way.  Is  it  palt 
turlent  apoplexy  or  milk  fever,  or  are  those  diseases  about  the\ 


same  ?  We  were  recommended  to  use  one  quart  of  raw  linseed 
oil  immediately  after  calving  and  did  so  in  present  case;  gave 
it  to  her  shortly  after  calving.  I  think  this  is  the  first  case 
we  have  had  since  using  the  oil,  but  it  did  not  help  this  time. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  used  as  a  preventive  i  We  would 
also  like  to  know  what  you  recommend  as  a  cure.  Would  dry 
feed  have  any  effect  in  preventing  it  ?  We  have  a  small  herd 
of  thoroughbreds,  good  milkers  and  hate  to  lose  our  cows. 
The  cow  that  died  was  In  good  condition. — P.  R.  Peterson, 
Sites,  Colusa  county. 

Milk  fever  and  parturient  fever  are  one  and  the 
same  affections.  It  generally  attacks  cows  in  a  high 
condition,  never  attacks  before  the  first  or  second 
calf.  Prevention  is  secured  by  purgatives  and 
semi-starvation  previous  to  calving. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

210  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 

This  trouble  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Rural 
from  time  to  time.  Good  articles  are  given  in  the 
Rural  of  August  14  and  November  20,  1898. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Runt  Pigeon. 

My  H.  F.  Whitman  of  Alameda. 

In  all  the  articles  on  pigeons  that  I  have  ever  read 
there  is  less  said  upon  the  subject  of  raising  and 
breeding  runts  than  upon  almost  any  other  pigeon 
that  exists.  One  of  the  best  pigeon  authors  I  know 
of  says  of  runts  : 

The  term  "runt"  is  frequently  used  by  non-fanciers  in 
speaking  of  common  pigeons — occasionally  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  as  denoting  "  mongrels."  Never  was  a  term  so  mis- 
applied ;  for,  not  only  is  the  runt  proper  a  fancy  pigeon,  but  it 
can  claim,  without  fear  of  gainsaying,  the  proud  position  of 
being  the  largest  of  the  cultured  varieties  of  the  Columbrian 
race.  This  is  the  attribute  of  the  type  spoken  of  as  Spanish; 
for  to  this  variety  belongs  now  distinctly  the  term  runt,  as 
understood  by  English  fanciers.  Homan  runts  are  a  little 
more  than  a  large  Florentine,  that  termed  Leghorn  being  of 
the  same  character  as  to  the  erectness  of  the  carriage  of  the 
tail,  bend  of  neck,  shortness  of  back  and  length  of  legs,  while 
the  Norwegian  is  a  large,  white,  feather-legged  pigeon,  with 
no  very  remarkable  features. 

Besides  the  Spanish,  Roman  and  Norwegian  runts 
named  by  the  writer  above,  there  are  Smyrna  runts, 
which  are  feather-legged,  and  from  which  some  of 
our  runts  on  this  coast  can  probably  claim  to  have 
derived  this  characteristic,  instead  of  from  the 
pouter,  as  some  ignorant  fanciers  suppose.  There 
are  also  runts,  called  by  the  French  pigeons  mon- 
dains,  produced  by  crossing  runts  with  common 
pigeons.  These  birds  are  excellent  breeders  and  are 
bred  and  fattened  for  the  French  market. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  who  do  not  breed  runts  that 
they  are  very  poor  breeders  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
my  experience  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  found 
them  to  be  excellent  breeders,  if  they  are  not 
crowded.    They  will  not  stand  crowding. 

They  also  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  vicious 
bird,  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  their  size  and 
strength,  rather  than  to  a  quarrelsome  nature. 
When  placed  in  a  loft  with  smaller,  weaker  birds,  of 
course  in  their  fights,  so  common  to  all  breeds  of 
pigeons,  when  they  strike  a  blow  with  their  power- 
ful wing,  they  generally  damage  the  other  bird,  un- 
less it  is  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  runt  is  size,  and  not 
weight ;  and,  in  giving  the  size  of  show  runts,  Mr. 
Lumley  says  they  should  not  measure  less  than  20 
inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  but  length  alone  does  not  denote  size.  A 
long,  narrow  bird  is  most  objectionable  ;  width  and 
compass  of  girth  must  be  accompanying  points.  A 
runt  20  inches  in  length  should  measure  around  the 
girth — that  is,  around  the  upper  part  of  the  body — 
at  least  14  inches.  There  is  another  point  of  meas- 
urement :  that  is,  from  point  to  point  of  the  wings. 
A  first-class  show  bird  should  measure  in  this  respect 
at  least  36  inches.  Those  of  Palace,  London,  win- 
ners years  ago,  measured  no  less  than  37  inches. 

As  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  gigantic  size  and 
their  long  flights,  runts  are  not  good  flyers.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  if  kept  in  the  open,  to  build  their 
dwelling  places  at  not  more  than  4  to  5  feet  from  the 
ground. 

They  will  become  very  tame  and  walk  about  in  as 
homely  a  fashion  as  the  common  fowl. 

On  this  coast,  where  we  are  so  apt  to  want  to  com- 
bine the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  they  are  fast  be- 
coming the  favorite  show  pigeon,  while  in  the  East, 
where  show  birds  are  most  sought  after,  the  runt  is 
losing  ground.  In  the  great  New  York  show  there 
was  but  one  runt  on  exhibition  ;  and  the  other  large 
shows  were  represented  by  only  three  or  four  of  this 
class.  Noticing  this  fact,  the  breeders  out  here  are 
raising  all  the  birds  they  can  and  have  very  few  to 
sell. 

The  runt  will  cross  with  any  other  breed  of  pigeon 
and  will  impart  its  size  and  sweetness  of  meat  to 
the  squabs.  One  need  never  be  overstocked  with 
runts,  for,  if  he  does  not  like  squabs  himself,  he  can 
always  find  a  market  for  them  if  they  are  bred  from 
the  runt. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  always  buy  your  runts  from 
one  whom  you  know  to  be  reliable,  and  look  out  for 
Eastern  sharpers,  who  will  sell  you  a  three-quarter 
runt  for  the  thoroughbred  article ;  and  when  you 
come  to  breed  them  you  will  find  you  can  never  raise 
anything  as  large  as  the  parents.  This  sometimes 
happens  with  thoroughbreds,  too  ;  but  not  so  often 
as  with  the  crosses,  if  they  are  properly  cared  for. 


\ 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Points  at  Pomona. 


By  C.  Li.  Gould  before  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club. 

As  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation  is  so  apparent  to 
us  who  live  in  southern  California,  I  shall  only  con- 
sider the  methods  and  objects  of  applying  it  to  the 
soil.  To  my  mind  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  we 
cannot  profitably  apply  the  same  system  to  all  kinds 
of  plant  growth.  All  kinds  of  grasses  and  grains 
must  have  surface  irrigation  while  young.  If  it  were 
possible  to  give  deep  irrigation  at  a  later  stage  of 
their  growth,  it  might  be  better  to  do  so.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  must  conform  to  the  nature  of  the 
tree  or  plant  we  wish  to  irrigate;  and  as  most  trees 
have  both  surface  and  deep  root  feeders,  they  should 
have  both  surface  and  deep  irrigation.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  orange  tree.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  pure  water  is  the  most  universal  solvent 
known,  and,  without  water  to  dissolve  and  thus  fit 
all  forms  of  fertilizer  for  use  by  the  growing  plant  or 
tree,  water  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and 
also  in  contact  with  all  substances  which  we  wish  to 
convert  into  plant  food.  Of  what  use  is  any  kind  of 
fertilizer  without  water  to  dissolve  it  and  thus  fit  it 
for  plant  food  ?  The  earth — or,  in  other  words,  the 
soil — contains  many  of  the  elements  of  plant  growth. 
In  many  cases  the  surface  soil  has  become  barren 
because  all  the  available  plant  food  has  been  taken 
up  and  carted  away  in  the  form  of  wheat,  corn  and 
all  kinds  of  grain,  hay,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Water 
alone  cannot  make  such  land  fertile,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  dry  fertilizer  on  a  dry  soil  will  be  useless 
till  water  in  some  form  is  applied,  either  by  capillary 
attraction,  dew,  rain  or  irrigation. 

I  therefore  conclude  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  the  use  of  water,  one  should  clearly 
understand  what  his  soil  needs.  If  the  land  is  rich 
in  plant  food  on  the  surface,  water  should  be  applied 
on  the  surface;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  so 
that  the  water  may  not  carry  away  the  elements  of 
fertility  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  orchard  or  field. 
Experience  teaches  that  water  should  be  run  very 
slowly  in  narrow  and  deep  furrows  where  the  soil  is 
rich;  but  if  the  main  object  is  to  dissolve  plant  food, 
then  the  box  system  would  be  preferable.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  give  explicit  directions  for  irrigation; 
but  if  the  person  who.  has  charge  of  the  land  has 
good  strong  veins  of  common  sense  running  through 
his  head  both  ways,  he  will  not  make  many  mistakes. 
Water  alone  will  not  make  good  crops.  I  am  often 
reminded  of  a  story  of  the  priest  who  went  about  his 
parish  to  pray  over  the  newly  planted  fields;  and 
after  he  had  supplicated  the  divine  blessing  over 
many  fields,  came  to  one,  climbed  up  on  the  fence, 
and,  taking  a  good  look  at  it,  remarked  to  its  owner: 
"It  won't  do  any  good,  brother;  this  field  needs 
manure."  God  does  not  give  his  choicest  blessings 
to  a  lazy  man. 

Local  Methods. — I  append  the  methods  of  a  few 
persons  who  have  had  much  experience  in  irrigating: 

M.  L.  Sparks  uses  water  both  on  the  surface  and 
in  deep  furrows,  as  the  occasion  requires. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Forbush  says  to  run  the  water  in  wide 
furrows  15  inches  deep. 

Fred  Brown,  foreman  of  the  Packard  Orange 
Grove  ranch,  says  that  water  should  be  run  slowly 
in  deep  furrows  so  no  plant  food  may  be  carried 
away. 

A.  L.  Taylor  says  that  for  summer  irrigation  no 
water  should  be  allowed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Making  Olive  Oil. 


To  the  Editor  :— Would  you  please  explain  the  best  mode 
of  manufacturing  olive  oil?  and  at  what  time  should  olives  be 
gathered  for  oil?— E.  D.  S.,  Geyserville,  Sonoma  Co. 

It  is  a  little  late  to  be  of  immediate  use  because 
the  olive  season  is  over,  but  there  may  be  other 
readers  than  the  above  correspondent  who  desire  to 
prepare  early  for  the  next  crop.  For  this  reason 
we  take  an  up-to-date  outline  of  oil  making  from  a 
bulletin  just  issued  from  the  University  Experiment 
Station  and  written  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti : 

Gathering  the  Fruit. — Whether  olives  are  to  be  used 
for  pickling  or  oil  making,  it  is  very  important  that 
they  should  be  picked  carefully  and  at  the  right 
time.  For  green  pickles  they  should  be  picked  very 
soon  after  they  obtain  full  size,  but  before  they  have 
begun  to  color  or  soften. 

For  ripe  pickles  they  should  be  gathered  at  the 
the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  for  oil  making  ;  that 
is,  when  they  contain  the  maximum  amount  of  oil. 
This  is  soon  after  they  are  well  colored,  but  before 
they  have  attained  the  deep  black  which  signifies 
over-ripeness.  If  the  olives  are  gathered  too  green 
the  oil  will  be  bitter ;  if  too  ripe  it  will  be  rancid. 
On  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  color  in  differ- 
ent varieties  of  olives,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  their 
appearance  when  they  should  be  gathered.  When 
they  can  be  easily  shaken  from  the  tree  they  are 
ripe  enough.  If  they  commence  to  fall  without  vig- 
orous shaking  they  are  over-ripe.  For  whatever 
purpose  the  olives  are  to  be  used  they  should  be 
carefully  gathered  by  hand.    Rakes  or  sticks  should 


never  be  used,  as  they  bruise  the  fruit  and  break  off 
a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  shoots  needed  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  well  to  sort  the  olives  as  they  are 
being  picked,  separating  out  the  bruised,  diseased, 
or  under-ripe  fruit.  When  the  olives  are  for  oil 
making  they  should  be  washed  before  being  crushed 
or  dried,  unless  they  are  very  clean,  for  the  road 
dust  and  sooty  mold  that  often  covers  them  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

Drying  and  Crushing. — The  best  oil  is  made  by 
crushing  the  carefully  picked  olives  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  and  while 
they  are  still  perfectly  fresh.  If  they  are  bruised, 
or  if  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  moldy  when 
crushed,  the  resulting  oil  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
ferior in  quality. 

The  extraction  of  oil  from  fresh  olives  is,  however, 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  it  is  customary  to  deprive  them  of  a  certain 
part  of  their  water  before  crushing.  This  partial 
drying  is  also  useful  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
fruit  for  some  time  before  crushing  or  to  ship  them 
to  any  distance.  It  is  generally  done  by  placing 
them  in  layers  not  more  than  3  inches  deep,  on  trays 
that  are  stacked  in  a  dry,  well-aired  room,  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  olives  are  turned  over  daily  until  they  become 
well  wrinkled.  This  requires  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  temperature.  If  the  par- 
tially dried  fruit  cannot  then  be  crushed  immediately, 
it  must  be  stored  in  a  dark  room  where  the  temper- 
ature does  not  rise  above  60°  F.  Here  it  may  re- 
main three  or  four  weeks  longer  without  any  serious 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  oil.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  drying  process,  artificial  driers,  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  fruit  or  hop 
driers,  are  sometimes  used.  The  olives  are  placed  in 
a  single  layer  upon  trays,  and  the  drier  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  120°  F.  If  the  temperature 
rises  over  130°  F.  the  quality  of  the  oil  will  be  im- 
paired. The  drying  takes  about  forty-eight  hours — 
more  or  less — according  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit. 
The  olives  must  be  crushed  immediately  upon  re- 
moval from  the  drier. 

The  crushing  is  still  commonly  done  by  means  of 
old-fashioned  stone  mills.  They  are  slow,  cumber- 
some, and  irregular  in  their  action.  Moreover,  al- 
most all  kinds  of  stone  that  are  used  for  these  mills 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  oil,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  completely.  This  oil  becomes  rancid  and 
taints  the  olives  that  are  being  crushed.  Crushers 
with  corrugated  bronze  or  bronzed  metal  rollers  are 
now  made  that  perform  their  work  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  breaking  up  the  flesh  and  pits  very 
thoroughly.  As  they  are  all  of  metal,  they  absorb 
no  oil  and  are  easily  cleaned.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  flesh  should  be  crushed  thoroughly  in  order 
to  break  up  the  cells  and  permit  the  oil  to  be  pressed 
out. 

Some  oil  makers  prefer  to  pit  the  olives  before 
crushing,  in  order  to  separate  the  oil  in  the  flesh 
from  that  in  the  pit.  Machines  for  this  purpose 
have  been  made,  but  are  little  used.  The  amount  of 
oil  contained  in  the  pit  is  very  slight,  and  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  in  the  flesh,  as  it  is  much  more 
prone  to  become  rancid.  Many  varieties — notably 
the  Mission — contain  a  particularly  minute  quantity 
of  oil  in  the  pits,  and,  as  luckily  a  very  small  propor- 
tion even  of  this  minute  quantity  can  be  expressed, 
there  is  little  danger,  usually,  in  crushing  the  pits 
and  flesh  together.  No  method,  moreover,  seems  to 
have  been  devised  as  yet  that  will  at  one  operation 
sufficiently  crush  the  flesh  while  leaving  the  pit  in- 
tact. 

Pressing. — As  soon  as  the  olives  have  passed 
through  the  mill  or  crusher  they  should  be  pressed. 
For  this  purpose  an  extremely  powerful  screw  or 
hydraulic  press  is  necessary.  The  mass  of  crushed 
olives  should  be  placed  in  the  press  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  constitute  a  series  of  layers,  each  of 
which  can  drain  off  horizontally  as  the  pressure  is 
supplied.  This  is  accomplished,  among  other  ways, 
by  means  of  wooden  gratings  and  pieces  of  very 
strong  cloth,  or  sacking,  placed  between  the  layers. 
Circular  grass  mats,  used  extensively  in  Europe,  are 
very  convenient,  but  as  yet  too  expensive  in  Califor- 
nia. The  pressure  must  be  applied  very  gradually. 
From  the  liquid  which  runs  out  first,  with  gentle 
pressure,  is  made  the  very  finest  oil,  known  as  "vir- 
gin oil."  The  pressure  is  then  increased  very  grad- 
ually until  the  full  power  of  the  machine  is  reached. 
This  presses  out  the  second  quality  of  oil,  which  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  first.  After  obtaining  all 
the  oil  possible  by  the  first  pressure  the  "cheese" 
is  taken  out,  thoroughly  broken  up  in  hot  water,  and 
again  pressed.  This  yields  the  third  quality,  which 
is  very  much  inferior  to  the  first  and  second.  Some- 
times the  "cheese"'  from  the  first  pressing  is  thor- 
oughly broken  up  with  cold  water  and  pressed  again 
before  being  treated  with  hot  water.  In  this  way  a 
little  oil  is  obtained  that  differs  little  from  the  sec- 
ond quality,  and  may  be  mixed  with  it.  After  this 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  still  remains  in  the  "cheese," 
but  it  can  be  extracted  only  by  very  powerful 
hydraulic  presses,  or  by  chemical  means,  and  is  then 
of  very  inferior  quality  and  suitable  only  for  burning 
or  for  soap  making. 

Separation  of  the  Oil.—  The  liquid  that  runs  from 
the  press  contains,  besides  the  oil,  the  watery  juices 


of  the  fruit  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pulpy,  solid 
matter.  The  separation  of  the  oil  is  usually  effected 
by  allowing  the  press  liquid  to  settle  in  tinned  ves- 
sels until  the  oil,  rising  to  the  top,  can  be  skimmed 
off. 

Clarification. — The  oil  must  be  as  bright  as  pos- 
sible before  being  put  upon  the  market.  This  can 
be  done  by  various  methods  of  filtration.  Filtra- 
tion, however,  diminishes  the  freshness  and  aroma 
of  the  oil  and  injures  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
a  fine  olive  oil  from  the  clear,  neutral  oils  extracted 
from  cottonseed.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  fil- 
tering media  as  charcoal,  which  exert  some  absorb- 
ent influence  upon  the  oil,  diminishing  its  flavor.  The 
best  method  of  clearing,  for  oil  as  for  wine,  is  by 
simple  settling  and  decantation.  For  this  purpose 
a  series  of  settling  tanks  is  made  use  of.  These  may 
be  made  of  well-tinned  metal,  or  of  cement  lined 
with  glass  or  other  impervious  substance.  The  first 
settling  is  conveniently  made  by  means  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  apparatus.  The  steeply  conical  shape  facili- 
tates the  rapid  deposition  of  sediment.  After  stand- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours  in  this  apparatus  the 
major  part  of  the  sediment  is  deposited  and  can  be 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  It  is  well,  before  running 
the  oil  into  the  settling  tanks,  to  pass  it  through 
2  or  3  inches  of  cotton  wool.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  perforated,  horizontal 
cross  partition,  upon  which  the  cotton  is  placed.  It 
takes,  generally,  about  one  month  for  the  oil  to 
settle  sufficiently  in  the  first  tank,  after  which  it 
should  be  drawn  off  carefully  into  the  second,  and  so 
on  until  it  is  sufficiently  bright.  Three  rackings  are 
usually  sufficient,  and  if  all  parts  of  the  process  have 
been  well  attended  to  an  oil  is  obtained  almost  as 
bright  as  can  be  produced  by  the  most  effective 
method  of  filtration,  and  having,  besides,  the  agree- 
able and  distinctive  olive  flavor  and  absence  of 
greasiness  which  is  lacking  in  all  the  filtered  oils. 

Precautions. — The  best  oil  can  be  made  only  from 
the  cleanest  and  soundest  olives.  The  most  thor- 
ough cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  all  operations. 
Olive  oil  is  particularly  susceptible  to  bad  odors  and 
the  presence  of  a  smoky  lamp  or  stove,  or  of  tobacco 
smoke,  will  certainly  communicate  a  corresponding 
taste  to  the  oil.  Air  and  light  must  be  excluded 
from  it  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  favor  the  oxida- 
tion which  is  the  cause  of  rancidity.  Contact  with 
wood,  cloth  or  any  materials  of  an  absorbent  nature 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  free  them  from  the  oil  which 
they  absorb.  This  finally  becomes  rancid,  and  the 
taint  is  communicated  to  the  good  oil.  For  the  same 
reason  no  oil  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  any 
part  of  the  work  room,  and  the  free  use  of  boiling 
water  and  soda,  whenever  oil  is  spilled,  is  essential. 
Iron  has  an  injurious  effect,  especially  on  the  unclari- 
fied  oil,  and  all  iron  utensils  should  be  well  tinned. 
It  is  also  very  necessary  to  preserve  an  even  and 
proper  temperature  in  the  press  and  storage  rooms. 
If  the  temperature  is  too  low  the  oil  becomes  too 
thick,  and  at  very  low  temperature  it  solidifies. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  handle  or  clear  it.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  high,  oxidation  is  facilitated. 
The  temperature  should,  therefore,  not  bp  allowed 
to  fall  below  50°  F.  nor  to  rise  above  65°  F.,  and 
should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible.  Water  used 
must  be  free  from  all  taint. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Lye  After  Kerosene. 


To  the  Editor: — For  the  benefit  of  the  many  men 
interested,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  eradicate  the 
San  Jose  scale,  or  any  other  scale  for  that  matter. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  one  tree  (apple)  that  was 
badly  affected  with  scale;  two  years  ago  there  were 
three  and  last  year  ten.  As  I  have  an  orchard  of 
forty  acres,  I  saw  that  unless  something  effective 
was  done  the  prospect  was  not  very  bright.  Caus- 
tic soda,  "Merry  War"  lye,  or  lime,  salt  and  sul- 
phur did  not  do  the  work. 

I  knew  that  common  coal  oil  would  kill  almost  in- 
stantly any  insect  that  breathes  through  the  pores 
of  the  body,  so  why  not  try  it  on  the  scale  ?  Those 
to  whom  I  spoke  about  it  said  it  would  kill  the  tree 
also.  Then  why  not  destroy  the  coal  oil  as  soon  as  it 
had  done  its  work  ? 

So  I  sprayed  my  ten  twelve-year-old  trees  with 
pure  coal  oil.  It  makes  a  beautiful  spray.  I  then 
followed  immediately  with  a  spray  of  "  Merry  War" 
lye — one  pound  to  eight  of  water.  It  turned  out 
just  as  I  expected.  The  lye  made  a  soap,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  oil.  Every  drop  of  water  was  coagu- 
lated as  it  collected  under  the  limbs.  This  work  was 
done  on  the  28th  of  February  la3t,  and  since  then  I 
have  spent  at  least  three  hours  examining  those 
trees  and  have  failed  to  find  a  single  live  scale. 

Now  the  trees  I  did  not  want  to  "halloo  too  loud 
before  I  got  out  of  the  woods,"  for  if  the  trees  died 
they  would  have  the  laugh  on  me.  The  Pearmains 
are  all  out  in  blossom  and  leaf;  the  Newtowns  and 
another  variety  are  coming  out  just  the  same  as 
those  that  were  not  treated,  and  the  bark  is  clean, 
a  light  gray-greenish  cast,  and  not  burned,  but,  as 
I  believe,  the  perfect  picture  of  health. 

The  oil  killed  the  scale,  the  lye  killed  the  oil  and 
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the  oil  killed  the  lye,  and  all  the  tree 
has  got  to  do  now  is  to  go  on  and  grow 
and  be  profitable.  Of  course,  I  think 
there  is  a  proper  time  to  do  this 
spraying.  Experiments,  however,  will 
prove  whether  a  man  can  or  cannot 
spray  any  kind  of  a  tree  and  at  any 
time.  Our  apple  trees  are  always 
about  two  weeks  later  coming  out 
than  those  at  Watsonville.  I  will  let 
you  know  in  the  fall  just  how  these 
trees  have  done. 

I  used  one  five-gallon  can  of  oil  on 
the  ten  trees.  I  put  water  in  the 
spray  tank  and  then  pumped  out  all 
the  pump  would  reach,  then  poured  in 
the  oil  and  went  to  work.  Caustic 
soda  or  any  other  lye  I  think  would  do, 
only  the  "Merry  War"  readily  dis- 
solves in  cold  water.  The  trees  at  this 
date  are  doing  fine.  During  the  rain 
I  tasted  of  the  water  that  dripped  from 
the  limbs  and  I  could  not  detect  any 
flavor  of  the  coal  oil. 

Isaac M.  Clark. 

Lompoc,  March  26,  1899. 

[This  experience  is  interesting.  It 
is  rather  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and 
we  should  want  to  hurry  the  lye  upon 
the  trees  after  using  the  oil.  Prob- 
ably as  good  results  could  be  had  by 
using  the  winter  strength  of  kerosene 
emulsion  and  less  risk  would  be  in- 
curred, or  the  Eastern  apparatus 
which  sprays  coal  oil  and  water  in 
definite  proportions  from  a  compound 
nozzle  could  also  be  used.  Experi- 
menters should  remember  that  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  apple  and 
pear  will  stand  more  coal  oil  than 
some  other  orchard  trees.— Ed  ] 

Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — In  last  week's 
Rural  I  notice  an  article  on  "Red 
Spider "  and  Commissioner  Hall's 
spray  remedy.  Last  week  a  friend  of 
mine  here  used  the  spray  as  directed 
in  the  Rural  of  some  weeks  ago  on 
some  grafts  that  were  growing  nicely 
of  the  sugar  prune  on  old  almond  trees. 
They  were  covered  with  red  spider. 
The  spider  has  hatched  here  earlier 
than  I  ever  found  it  before;  our  early 
warm  weather  is  the  cause,  I  presume. 
The  spray  had  no  effect.  He  again 
used  it  and  doubled  the  strength  and 
burned  his  young  foliage  as  a  result, 
and  still  the  spider  was  with  him.  He 
is  now  dusting  with  sulphur. 

I  believe  that  any  spray  which  will 
burn  the  foliage  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is  bad  for  any  tree— as  bad  in 
its  effects  in  the  long  run  as  the  dis- 
ease. For  scale  insects  perhaps  some 
severe  remedy  is  required,  but  for  the 
spider  and  mite  would  use  plain  water 
in  preference.  We  all  know  that  even 
a  light  rain  is  fatal  to  a  large  per  cent 
of  all  the  mites  on  a  tree,  and  in  wet 
seasons,  or  seasons  of  late  spring  rains, 
there  are  very  few  spiders  or  mites, 
and  they  are  always  worse  in  dry  years. 
That  would  seem  good  proof  that  water 
is  good,  only  it  must  be  applied  often. 
Dry  sulphur  applied  thoroughly  after 
the  rains  are  over  is  fatal  to  the  spider, 
and  trees  that  have  been  covered  with 
spider  and  then  sulphured  soon  put  out 
new  leaves  and  look  different  trees  in 
a  short  time.  H.  M.  Coleman. 

Merced,  Cal. 

[We  are  naturally  impressed  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  sulphur  treatment.  It 
has  the  endorsement  of  years  of  sue 
cessful  use  in  the  central  and  northern 
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parts  of  the  State.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, see  how  the  spray  of  Commis- 
sioner Hall  could  fail  to  kill  an  insect 
which  can  be  easily  killed  with  water, 
if  the  wash  were  at  all  thoroughly  ap- 
plied. It  was,  of  course,  wrong  to 
double  the  strength  of  the  wash;  no 
one  should  do  that  with  any  formula 
without  apprehending  injury.  It  is 
likely  that  the  first  spray  killed  all  the 
mites  which  were  then  hatched  out, 
and  others  came  quickly  from  other 
eggs. 

Mr.  Hall's  Prescription. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  formula  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Hall  of 
San  Diego  in  case  others  may  wish  to 
experiment  with  it: 

Ten  lbs.  caustic  soda,  98%;  20  lbs. 
sulphur;  20  gals,  water.  Mix  the  sul- 
phur with  a  small  amount  of  water  into 
a  paste  and  then  turn  the  dry  caustic 
soda  upon  this  paste  and  it  will  boil; 
then  add  the  balance  of  the  water. 
Take  one-half  gallon  of  this  stock 
liquor  and  strain  into  each  forty  gallons 
of  water  and  spray.  The  stock  liquor 
will  keep  indefinitely.  The  above  is 
for  mites  on  all  kinds  of  trees;  tender 
growth,  blossoms,  etc.,  are  not  injured. 

For  young  scales  use  one  gallon  of 
stock  liquor  to  each  forty  gallons  of 
water. — Ed.] 


FLORIST  &  GARDENER. 


Floral  Notes. 


1  flare  Speed?  and  Faiitlfi  Can 
The  Safett,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honti 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impotsiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  ehargei  paid,  with  full  direction! 
tor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular!. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


George  N.  Tyler  of  Alameda  gives 
more  timely  hints  about  floriculture. 
He  rejoices  that  the  top  and  bottom 
moisture  have  met — a  thing  they  did 
not  do  last  year.  Do  not  work  your 
soil  while  it  is  wet;  let  it  dry  out  for 
two  or  three  days — that  is,  let  it  have 
two  or  three  days  of  sunshine  before 
spading  or  raking.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  loosen  up  the  surface  of  your  beds 
to  the  depth  of  1*  inches.  This  loos- 
ened top  layer  will  dry  out  and  act  as 
a  mulch  and  the  soil  will  retain  the 
moisture  much  longer.  It  also  allows 
the  air  to  penetrate  the  soil,  and  pre- 
vents the  soil  baking. 

Planting  Out. — As  a  great  many 
plants  will  be  set  out  from  now  on,  a 
few  words  on  this  operation  will  not 
come  amiss.  If  your  plants  are  in  pots 
give  them  a  good  watering  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  setting  out.  If  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  loosen  up  the  ball  of  earth 
containing  the  roots  so  they  will  pene- 
trate into  the  new  soil.  If  the  roots 
are  at  all  pot-bound  and  you  plant 
them  out  in  that  condition  the  ball  soon 
dries  out  and  all  the  watering  you  do 
will  not  penetrate  this  ball  and  the 
plant  dries  up  and  in  most  cases  dies. 

Another  cause  of  plants  from  pots 
dying  is  the  failure  to  pack  the  dirt  as 
firm  around  the  roots  as  it  was  in  the 
original  ball.  If  you  fail  to  do  this,  the 
water  runs  down  through  the  loose 
earth  and  does  not  penetrate  the  ball. 
So,  in  planting  out  any  plant  from  a 
pot,  loosen  the  ball  and  pack  the  new 
earth  around  the  plant  as  firm  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  fill  up  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Leave  a  little  sau- 
cer-like hollow  around  the  plant  and 
give  a  good  watering.  After  this  has 
soaked  in  fill  up  the  bole  again,  and 
after  it  has  soaked  in  again  fill  up  the 
hollow  level  with  loose,  dry  earth.  This 
acts  as  a  mulch,  and  one  good  water- 
ing this  way  is  as  good  as  twenty  sur- 
face waterings.  In  regard  to  shading, 
if  the  roots  have  been  at  all  disturbed, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  shade  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  until  the  plant  has  re- 
covered. This  applies  to  rooted  cut- 
tings or  transplanted  seedlings,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
than  a  flower  pot,  stood  bottom  side 
up  over  the  plant.  The  hole  in  the 
bottom  gives  the  plant  all  the  light  and 
air  it  requires  during  the  day,  but  it 
should  be  removed  at  night. 

A  good  way  to  transplant  gilly 
flower,  seedlings  or  any  plants  that 
have  a  long  root  is  to  make  a  hole  with 
the  handle  of  the  hoe,  as  deep  as  re- 
quired, and  fill  up  with  water,  and 
while  the  water  is  in  the  hole  set  out 
the  plant.    It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 


dip  the  roots  of  any  plant  in  water  be- 
fore setting  out.  [This  will  do  for  light 
soils  only.  —Ed.] 

Insecticides. — Roses  are  beginning  to 
be  infested  with  green  lice  or  aphis.  I 
have  always  heretofore  recommended 
tobacco  water  for  this  evil,  but  I  will 
state  tc  my  readers  that  there  are  two 
remedies  on  the  market  that  are 
cheaper  and  better,  the  rose  leaf  ex- 
tract of  tobacco  and  nicotine.  I  use 
the  latter,  as  it  is  much  stronger — 150 
pounds  of  tobacco  condensed  into  one 
pint  of  mixture  as  a  spray.  It  is  used 
one  tablespoonful  to  one  gallon  of  wa- 
ter. The  right  proportion  to  use  is 
1  to  600.  It  is  very  good  on  chrysan- 
themums. It  is  somewhat  expensive, 
costing  $1.50  a  pint,  and  it  does  not 
come  in  smaller  quantities,  but  a  pint 
will  last  a  long  while.  It  is  also  good 
for  greenhouses  and  does  not  harm  the 
most  delicate  flower  or  tender  foliage  of 
ferns.  The  method  for  using  it  is  as 
follows  :  Take  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  and  add  one  pint  of  water. 
This  is  sufficient  for  600  feet  of  floor 
space,  or  rather  a  greenhouse  20x30 
feet.  Put  the  nicotine  and  water  into 
a  deep  baking  pao;  heat  a  flatiron  red- 
hot  in  the  stove  and  while  it  is  redhot 
put  it  into  the  pan  containing  the  nico- 
tine and  water.  An  ordinary  flatiron 
will  evaporate  all  the  mixture  and  the 
fumes  of  the  nicotine  kill  the  lice.  This 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  advertisement,  as 
I  have  none  for  sale;  but  everything 
that  is  really  good  that  comes  on  the 
market,  and  I  find  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  benefit  and  does  what  it  is 
represented  to  do,  I  give  my  flower- 
loving  readers  the  benefit  of  my  expe- 
rience. 

Carnation  cuttings  that  were  put  in 


TEST  IT. 
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Easily? 

Are  you  frequently  hoarse? 
Do  you  have  that  annoying 
tickling  in  your  throat?  Would 
you  feel  relieved  if  you  could 
raise  something?  Does  your 
cough  annoy  you  at  night,  and 
do  you  raise  more  mucus  in 
the  morning? 

Then  you  should  always  keep 
on  hand  a  bottle  of 


If  you  have  a  weak 
throat  you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  You  cannot  begin 
treatment  too  early.  Each 
cold  makes  you  more  liable 
to  another,  and  the  last 
one  is  always  harder  to 
cure  than  the  one  before  it. 

Dr.  Ager's  Cher rg  Pectoral  Plaster 
protects  the  longs  from  colds. 

Help  at  Hand.  ^ 

If  you  have  any  complaint 
■whatever  and  desire  the  best 
medical  advice  you  can  pos- 
sibly obtain,  write  the  doctor 
freely.  You  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AVER, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


A  Babcock  tester  is  a 
good  thing  — one  of  the 
best  —  but  butter  yield 
under  average  conditions 
is  better.  Try  a  Shar- 
pies Hand  Separator 
that  way  and  you  win 
every  time.  The  butter 
quality  is  better,  too, 
and  the  machine  is 
simple  and  durable, 
easily  understood,  easily 
washed,  no  repair  bills, 
etc.  A  Trial  Free. 
Send  tor  Catalogue 
No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha.  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


the  first  of  February  should  now  be 
rooted  strong  and  can  be  transplanted 
to  the  prepared  beds  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  Remember  that  there  has 
been  a  great  stride  to  the  perfection  of 
this  flower  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  grow  the  new,  finer  va- 
rieties as  it  is  the  old,  inferior  ones. 

Watch  your  house  plants,  palms, 
etc.,  and  see  that  there  is  no  scale  on 
them.  If  you  find  any  go  over  your  in- 
fested plants  with  pure  alcohol,  using 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  Spray  the  plants 
with  pure  water  afterwards.  This  will 
not  hurt  the  most  delicate  foliage,  and 
is  sure  death  to  scale  and  other  insects. 

Coleus  can  now  be  started  from  cut- 
tings and  will  root  in  a  very  short  time. 
Put  the  cuttings  into  2-inch  pots  and 
put  in  a  warm,  shady  place  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  will  root  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  and  after  they 
have  filled  the  pot  with  roots  should  be 
repotted  into  5-inch  pots,  giving  thor- 
ough drainage.  Use  a  compost  of  three 
parts  leaf  mould,  one  part  thoroughly 
decayed  manure,  one  part  sand  and 
one  part  loam. 

Profit  in  Peppers. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lucas  of  California  writes 
to  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  her  satis- 
factory experience  with  peppers:  Last 
season  I  bought  two  packages  of  seeds 
at  10c  a  packet.  These  peppers  were 
the  large  bell  or  "  bull  nose  "  peppers. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  hotbed  dur- 
ing February.  When  the  tiny  plants 
appeared  they  were  aired  every  fine 
day  (by  lifting  the  sash)  so  as  to  harden 
the  little  seedlings.  The  season  of  1898 
was  cold  with  late  frosts,  therefore  it 
was  late  in  April  before  they  were  set 
out.  They  were  by  that  time  stocky 
little  plants.  The  bed  prepared  for 
them  was  well  worked  and  made  rich 
with  barnyard  manure.  The  plants 
were  set  out  in  rows  1  foot  apart.  The 
soil  was  cultivated  with  a  hoe  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks.  The  ground  was 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  they  were 
watered  every  evening. 

When  the  plants  began  to  bloom  we 
had  150  plants.  They  were  then 
mulched  with  barnyard  litter  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  during  our  hot,  dry  sea- 
son. The  plants  had  very  little  shade. 
Those  near  the  fence  did  not  bear  as 
well  as  the  plants  that  received  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun  all  day.  When  the 
peppers  began  to  form  we  bad  dainty 
pepper  salads  with  our  fish,  crisp  pep- 
per cases  filled  with  mayonnaise  of 
shrimps,  crab,  etc.,  fried  peppers  with 
our  steak,  and  savory  dishes  of  stuffed 
peppers,  steamed  or  baked.  When 
large  enough  we  put  up  twenty  five- 
quart  jars  of  stuffed  pickled  peppers, 
of  which  we  sold  fifteen  at  50c  a  jar. 
The  very  ripe  red  ones  we  dried. 

About  this  time  I  learned  that  green 
peppers  were  excellent  for  laying  hens. 
Eggs  were  selling  then  (in  October)  at 
45c,  and  our  hens  gave  us  very  few. 
We  began  to  feed  them  with  a  quart  or 
more  of  finely  chopped  green  peppers 
mixed  with  their  soft  food  every  morn- 
ing. The  result  in  the  eggs  produced 
was  very  satisfactory. 

With  the  little  outlay  of  money  and 
time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  crop  of  peppers  paid  very  well,  and 
this  year  will  see  another  crop.  The 
plants  are  perfectly  free  from  insects; 
even  the  cutworm  will  pass  them  by. 
But  they  require  a  very  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water. 
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Alameda. 

Bonus  Secured  for  the  Drier.— Oakland 
Enquirer,  April  7:  The  $500  bonus  necessary 
to  secure  the  drier  at  San  Leandro  has  been 
raised,  and  Mr.  Bodwell  states  that  he  will 
begin  work  on  the  new  buildings  in  a  few 
days.  The  drier  will  be  finished  aDd  ready 
for  work  by  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Outlook  for  Apricots  and  Almonds. — 
Irvington  Press,  April  6:  Farmers  say  that 
the  crop  of  apricots  will  be  very  short,  in  many 
instances  the  trees  being  almost  entirely 
bare  of  any  fruit.  This  is  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  storm  we  had  a 
heavy  hail  and  wind  which  knocked  the  blos- 
soms from  the  trees.  Other  trees  are  loaded 
with  a  promising  crop,  almonds  especially  be- 
ing plenty. 

Butte. 

Crop  of  Hearst  Orchard  Sold.— Marys- 
ville  Appeal,  April  3:  R.  W.  Skinner,  who 
handled  the  orange  crop  of  the  Hearst  orchard 
at  Palermo  so  successfully  last  winter,  has 
closed  a  deal  for  the  deciduous  crop  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Skinner,  it  is  understood,  pur- 
chased outright  at  a  lump  price,  taking  pos- 
session at  once— thinning,  picking  and  hand- 
ling the  crop  of  some  400  acres,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  about  ten  acres  of 
Clings,  is  shipping  fruit. 

Humboldt. 

Butter  Shipments  Increasing.  —  Eureka 
Standard,  April  5:  Compilation  of  data  of 
produce  exports  for  March  shows  an  increase, 
especially  in  butter,  as  the  shipments  for  the 
month  have  not  only  been  greater  than  those 
of  the  previous  month,  but  considerably  above 
those  of  any  March.  Exports  of  butter  last 
month  amounted  to  155,250  pounds,  condensed 
milk  356  cases,  condensed  cream  50  cases, 
2430  boxes  of  apples,  318  sacks  peas,  37  cases 
eggs. 

Kern. 

Happy  Experience  With  Grain  Crop.— 
Bakersfleld  Calif ornian,  April  6 :  O.  B.  Kim- 
berlin,  a  grain  farmer  near  Pamosa,  states 
that  from  the  early  sown  fields  he  "  will  get 
two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  there  will  be  a  light 
yield  of  the  late  grain.  I  had  given  up  hope 
of  making  any  crop  at  all  unless  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle horse  feed,  but  now  prospects  are  much 
improved.  I  figure  that,  with  my  own  ma- 
chinery, I  can  put  grain  on  the  cars  for  30 
cents  an  acre,  so  I  shall  run  over  the  land 
even  where  the  yield  is  light.  The  rain  was 
easily  worth  $5000  to  me  and  people  in  my 
section  are  all  encouraged."  Mr.  Kimberlin 
tells  of  a  remarkable  growth  of  his  early  sown 
grain.  This  was  beginning  to  head  out  on 
February  1,  when  the  frosts  came  and  dam- 
aged it  so  it  seemed  a  total  loss,  but  with  the 
rains,  a  second  growth  began  and  the  grain 
is  heading  out  again  and  will  make  fair  crops. 

Purchasing  Figs.— Bakersfleld  Echo,  April 
6:  S.  M.  Seropian  of  Seroplan  Bros.,  fruit 
packers  of  Fresno,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
packing  figs,  was  here  to  see  what  we 
had  in  the  way  of  figs.  His  firm  this  season 
contracted  for  $30,000  worth  of  figs  and  is  pay- 
ing from  4  to  5%  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Seropian 
considers  the  fig  the  most  profitable  fruit  of 
all  for  the  California  orchardists.  He  says 
there  is  good  money  in  them  for  the  grower 
even  at  1%  cents  a  pound,  and  the  market  is 
unlimited.  The  great  drawback  with  figs 
grown  in  California,  says  Mr.  Seropian,  has 
been  their  tough  skin,  which  would  not  per- 
mit them,  after  being  packed,  to  sugar  on  the 
outside,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sugar  would 
ferment  and  the  fruit  become  sour.  His  firm 
uses  a  dipping  process  which  entirely  obviates 
this  difficulty,  and  this  information  is  im- 
parted to  the  growers  whom  the  firm  patron- 
izes. The  white  fig  is  preferred  by  the  Fresno 
firm. 

Los  Angeles. 

Water  Company  Meeting.— Pasadena  Star, 
April  5:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  wa'-er 
company  the  following  directors  were  chosen : 
J.  G.  Blumer,  Pres. ;  W.  B.  Crisp,  Vice-Pres.; 
J.  Hart,  S.  R.  Norris,  J.  C.  Pegler,  N.  C. 
Carter  and  A.  D.  Hawks. 

Orange  Crop. — Los  Angeles  Times :  To 
date  somewhat  more  than  7000  carloads  of 
oranges  have  been  shipped  out  of  southern 
California  since  the  season  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898.  Should  the  price  of  Seedlings  run 
from  $1.50  to  $2  f .  o.  b.  shipping  points,  Sweets 
from  $2  to  $2.25  and  Valencias  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  no  doubt  fully  3000  carloads  more  will  be 
scraped  up  from  one  corner  or  other  of  the 
section.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  figures 
will  be  obtained  and  that  every  box  of  mer- 
chantable oranges  will  reach  market.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  no  account  is  taken  here  of  the 
lemons  included  in  the  totals,  as  it  is  largely 
guess  work  how  many  of  these  are  going. 
The  total  is  probably  about  600  carloads,  and 
the  season's  shipments  may  run  as  high  as 
1200  or  1500  carloads.  For  last  year  the  crop 
shipments  were  about  15,000  carloads  net  of 
oranges  and  about  1200  of  lemons.  The  ship- 
ments of  oranges  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  were  marketed  last 
season.  At  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  poor  showing  for  the  growers,  but  the  con- 
dition has  been  hard  on  the  consumer  rather 
than  on  the  producer.  The  prices  have  been 
very  much  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  the 
growers  with  less  expense  to  bear  in  picking, 
boxing  and  hauling  their  crop  have  actually 
received  more  money  than  last  season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Horticultural  Commissioner's  Report.— 
Sun,  April  2:  The  following  report  has  been 
made  to  the  supervisors :  "I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  report  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Commission  for  the  month  of  March: 
The  financial  statement  includes  the  salary  of 
commissioner,  $134;  inspectors,  $141.75;  mis- 
cellaneous expense,  $37.10;  making  the  total 
expense  for  the  month  $312.85.    The  long 


hoped  for  rain  came  at  last,  with  a  downfall  of 
3.22  inches.  This  added  to  the  previous  fall 
makes  a  total  of  6.29  inches  for  the  season; 
and,  although  this  is  still  the  driest  season 
up  to  this  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
crop  never  looked  better,  and  without  another 
drop  of  rain  we  can  expect  very  good  crops  of 
hay.  But  with  the  fruit  trees  it  is  different; 
for,  although  they  are  blossoming  very  full, 
we  may  expect  a  very  dry  summer,  and  when 
a  few  hot  days  come  the  trees  will  begin  to 
show  the  drouth,  and  my  advice  would  be  for 
all  who  fear  that  they  may  be  short  of  water 
to  irrigate  and  plow,  then  irrigate  and  plow 
again,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  water  lasts. 
Most  of  the  work  done  by  the  inspectors  has 
been  in  examining  nursery  stock  and  looking 
after  packing  houses.  There  has  also  been 
some  work  done  on  the  San  Jose  scale,  but  we 
find  that,  though  at  one  time  it  was  a  terrible 
pest,  it  is  now  very  scarce.  We  have  planted 
vedalia  in  all  orchards  where  they  have  been 
needed  and  find  them  doing  well. 

R.  T.  Curtis,  Sec'y." 

New  Irrigation  Enterprise. — Chino  Cham- 
pion, April  7:  The  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union  is  contracting  with  parties  to  put  in  a 
reservoir  system  to  irrigate  the  Pauba  and 
Temecula  ranches.  This  reservoir  will  have  a 
dam  130  feet  high  and  will  hold  enough  water 
to  furnish  7500  inches  of  water  for  the  irrigat- 
ing season.  The  watershed  of  the  reservoir 
covers  350  square  miles.  It  is  prepared  to 
limit  the  annual  output  of  water  for  the  res- 
ervoir to  2500  inches,  or  one-third  of  its  hold- 
ing capacity;  thus  when  the  reservoir  is  full 
it  will  have  on  hand  a  three  years'  supply. 
The  Pauba  and  Temecula  ranches  will  require 
1500  inches  of  this  water,  leaving  1000  inches 
for  outside  communities. 

Beet  Sugar  Refineries  Consolidated.— 
Champion,  April  7 :  Heretofore  the  Oxnards 
have  operated  under  four  different  corpora- 
tions—the Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Company  at 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  the  Norfolk  Beet  Sugar 
Company  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  the  Chino  Valley 
Beet  Sugar  Company  at  Chino,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Beet  Sugar  Company  at  Oxnard.  These 
four  corporations  have  now  been  merged  into 
one,  called  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany. Henry  T.  Oxnard  is  president  of  this, 
as  he  was  of  each  of  the  four  separate  com- 
panies. The  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  $20,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  is  pre- 
ferred and  $15,000,000  common  stock.  Among 
the  new  stockholders  in  the  organization  are 
the  banking  houses  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and 
Spencer,  Trask  &  Co.  of  New  York.  When 
asked  last  week  whether  the  reorganization 
would  make  any  local  changes  here,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Oxnard  said  that  it  would  make 
none  whatever  in  the  management  or  opera- 
tion. The  name  of  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar 
Company  will,  however,  give  place  to  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  company  to  buy  or  build  other 
sugar  factories,  and  Mr.  Oxnard  states  that 
two  new  ones  will  be  built  ready  for  operation 
next  year.  He  declines  to  say  where  they 
will  be  located. 

Creamery  Business. — Champion,  April  7: 
The  figures  of  the  Chino  Valley  Creamery's 
business  for  the  month  of  March  show  that  it 
received  from  the  dairymen  224,763  pounds  of 
milk,  or  an  average  of  7402  pounds  per  day. 
The  average  test  of  butter  fat  was  3.84,  and 
the  total  butter  output  for  the  month  was 
9714  pounds,  or  323  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 
Of  this,  8610  pounds  were  shipped  direct  to 
Los  Angeles,  while  1104  pounds  were  sold  in 
local  markets.  The  manager,  Robert  Steele, 
informed  us  that  the  Association  is  figuring 
on  putting  in  a  complete  equipment  for  con- 
densing milk  instead  of  making  butter.  He 
says  the  profits  are  much  larger  and  that  a 
condensory  can  afford  to  pay,  at  least  on  some 
grades  of  milk,  50%  more  than  can  a  butter- 
making  plant.  Besides  this,  the  market  for  a 
good  article  is  always  uniform,  with  little  or 
no  fluctuation. 

San  Joaquin. 

Creamery  Notes.— Stockton  Mail,  April  4: 
Plentiful  feed  has  increased  the  amount  of 
milk  handled  and  butter  made  at  the  Stock- 
ton creamery.  About  1300  pounds  of  milk 
daily  is  being  used,  and  the  butter  output 
amounts  to  about  350  pounds. 

Shipping  Cattle.—  Mail,  April  6:  The  Val- 
ley division  of  the  Santa  Fe  began  the  trans- 
fer of  seventy-two  carloads  of  cattle  from  the 
vicinity  of  Merced  to  the  Sargent  tract,  in 
this  county.  The  stock,  which  is  the  property 
of  L  Bird,  will  be  handled  by  special  trains. 
It  will  be  transferred  to  barges  at  Stockton 
and  then  taken  down  the  river  to  the  pasture 
lands. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apricots. — To  the  Editor:  I  regret  to 
have  to  say  that  the  'cots  will  be  very  light 
here  again— not  over  a  25%  crop.— L.  E.  B., 
Santa  Maria. 

Irrigation  Enterprise  —  Press,  March^30: 
The  Pacific  Improvement  Company  is  about 
to  inaugurate  an  extensive  irrigating  scheme 
in  connection  with  its  Hope  Rancho  of  20,000 
acres.  A  3000-foot  tunnel  is  to  be  driven  into 
the  mountain  range  to  draw  off  storage  water 
at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet,  and  with  the  force 
generated  by  piping  this  water  down  two 
miles  and  a  half,  larger  volumes,  piped  from 
lower  levels,  are  to  be  raised  by  suction  to  a 
height  of  50  feet,  and  allowed  to  pour  into 
Felton  Lake,  which  has  a  capacity  of  380,000,- 
000  gallons,  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres,  and 
an  elevation  at  its  bottom  of  138  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  plan  contemplates 
irrigation  not  only  of  Hope  Rancho,  but  of 
3000  acres  of  rich  lowlands  in  Goleta  valley, 
owned  by  several  hundred  persons.  It  is  be- 
believed  that  this  district,  when  properly 
watered,  will  produce  crops  of  superior  early 
vegetables  for  eastern  markets. 

Santa  Clara. 

East  Side  Prune  Growers  for  Co-opera- 
tion.— San  Jose  Mercury,  April  5:  A  largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
East  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Union  was  held 
yesterday,  and  the  question  of  joining  forces 
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THE  BEST  OF  FARM  INVESTMENTS. 

McEwensville,  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 1898. 
"  The  'Alpha- Baby  •  separator  which  I  purchased  about  two  months  ago 
is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  When  the  agent  told  me  that  we  were  losing 
a  pound  of  butter  to  the  cow  each  week  by  our  crock  system,  I  did  not 
believe  it.  I  am  now  Inclined  to  say.  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she 
viewed  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that  the  half  has  never  been  told,  for  he  never 
told  me  of  one-half  the  actual  benetit  which  the  use  of  the  separator  would 
bring.  Th:s  I  discovered  after  one  week's  trial.  People  would  hardly  believe 
me  if  I  were  to  give  the  entire  truth  of  what  the  separator  has  done  for  me. 
I  had  been  selling  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  before  using  the  ma- 
chine. There  has  not  been  one  week  since  that  I  have  not  sold  as  much  as 
25  lbs.  My  records  are  very  carefully  kept  and  I  have  the  figures  to  show 
for  it.  This  certainly  goes  to  show  very  decidedly  that  a  cream  separator  is 
the  best  paying  machine  on  the  farm.  It  is  like  money  drawing  interest; 
it  works  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  and  every  other  day.  It  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  money  invested  than  anything  else  in  which  a  farmer  can  invest. 
It  gives  a  clean  profit  every  day  in  the  year,  while  any  ot  her  piece  of  ma- 
chinery is  only  used  for  a  couple  of  days  throughout  the  whole  year.  It 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  There  is  no  carrying  or  repeated  handling, 
storing  away  or  replacing  of  crocks  and  pans,  no  long  and  tedious  washing 
of  utensils,  no  fires  to  keep  up  for  warming  skim-milk  tor  calves,  and  no 
sick  calves  on  account  of  having  fed  them  sour  skim-milk.  One  more  point 
is  this,  it  will  soou  tell  yeu  which  cow  is  a  boarder  and  which  is  paying  for 
her  keep."  Very  respectfully,  T.  F.  Menues. 
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Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40   $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  'A-i  PRESS,     "    20x22x44.  .$5S0  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL, 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


with  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  was  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  reported  a  general  outline  of  a  con- 
tract similar  to  that  presented  and  adopted 
at  the  County  Exchange  meeting  last  Satur- 
day. The  report  was  adopted.  On  motion 
Howard  Derby  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
canvass  for  personal  contracts  in  the  district 
covered  by  the  union. 

Fruit  Company  Incorporated.—  Mercury, 
April  9:  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Henry  W.  Edwards  Company  have  been  filed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
planting  orchards,  cultivating,  drying,  pre- 
serving, canning,  buying,  selling  and  han- 
dling all  kinds  of  fruits,  nuts,  berries  and 
vegetables,  and  conducting  farming  opera- 
tions of  all  kinds.  The  capital  s'ock  is  $60,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  subscribed  by  Henry 
W.  Edwards,  Alice  C.  Edwards,  Wilbur  J. 
Edwards,  Cora  Edwards  Conkling  and  Ed- 
ward P.  Conkling.  The  stockholders  organ- 
ized the  board  of  directors  by  the  election  of 
Henry  W.  Edwards  president  and  manager, 
Alice  C.  Edwards  vice-president  and  Wilbur 
Edwards  secretary.  The  corporation  is  owner 
of  400  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  this 
valley,  a  part  of  the  Santa  Teresa  rancho, 
which  is  already  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. The  present  plan  of  the  incorporators 
is  to  greatly  improve  the  several  ranches  and 
increase  their  orchard  acreage. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Contracting  for  Apricots.— Watson ville 
Register:  Canners  are  said  to  be  making  con- 
tracts for  apricots  on  a  basis  of  $22  per  ton, 
which  is  higher  than  the  price  paid  last  year. 
Many  of  the  apricots  in  this  valley  were  in- 
jured by  the  cold  snap  which  preceded  the 
late  rain  storm,  and  the  crop  will  be  light. 

Apple  Shipments.  — Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
April  6:  F.  P.  Marinovich  made  a  sale  of  a 
carload  of  4-tier  Newtown  pippins  at  Liverpool 
last  month,  through  Connolly  &  Sons,  which 
brought  $3  per  box  at  that  place.  They  netted 
close  to  $2  per  box  at  this  point.  The  apple 
shipments  by  freight  from  Watsonville  sta- 
tion—including only  carload  lot  shipments- 
amounted  to  580,457  boxes  for  the  past  season. 
Broken  or  small  shipments  by  freight  and  ex- 
press from  both  Watsonville  and  Pajaro  will 
bring  the  total  up  to  about  650,000  boxes. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONQ  STRAWBERRY  GROW- 
ERS.— Pajaronian,  April  6:  The  strawberry 
growers  of  Pajaro  valley  held  a  meeting  last 
Saturday  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Shipping 
Committee  and  to  confer  with  Mr.  Graham,  a 
representative  of  the  freight  department  of 
the  S.  P.  Co.  Mr.  Graham,  after  hearing  the 
complaints  about  poor  service  last  year,  and 
consequent  financial  loss  to  g.owers,  said  that 
he  thought  the  matter  could  be  arranged  so 
that  a  berry  train  would  leave  Watsonville  at 
6  p.  m.  and  reach  San  Francisco  at  2:30  a.  m., 
as  requested  by  the  berry  growers.  The  Ship- 
ping Committee  reported  its  work  in  San 
Francisco.  It  found  about  170  missing  chests, 
and  its  researches  were  not  extended  to  retail 
houses.    It  suggested  that  Trobock  &  Bergen, 


Gray  &  Barbieri  and  L.  Scatena  &  Co.  be  se- 
lected as  the  firms  to  handle  the  berries 
shipped  by  association  members,  and  that  Jas. 
Hopkins  Jr.  have  charge  of  the  shipment  of 
berries,  to  receive  them  in  San  Francisco,  to 
look  into  their  condition  on  arrival,  and  be  con- 
sulted on  any  off-grade  berries  and  report 
same  to  the  growers.  He  is  to  look  after  the 
collection  of  freight  charges  and  the  return  of 
empties.  He  is  to  devote  his  time  to  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  association.  Messrs. 
Trobock,  Barbieri  and  Scatena  addressed  the 
association  and  expressed  their  willingness  to 
act  as  handlers  of  the  berry  crop.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  this  plan  a  thorough  trial,  and 
it  is  believed  it  will  steady  prices  and  keep 
the  market  right.  All  of  the  large  strawberry 
growers  of  this  valley  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment to  ship  to  these  firms,  and  it  is  expected 
that  every  grower,  large  and  small,  white  and 
Mongolian,  will  be  a  party  to  the  agreement 
before  long. 

Solano. 

Farmers'  Institute.— Suisun  Republican, 
April  7:  A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Suisun  on  April  29t,h,  when  Profs.  D.  T. 
Fowler  and  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  of 
California  will  be  present. 


Hops  Almost  Gone  — Healdsburg  Enter- 
prise, April  8 :  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  two  lots  of  last  season's  hops  left  in  the 
county.  Grace  Bros,  have  125  bales  and  Har- 
rison Finley  has  180.  Altogether,  Sonoma 
county  produced  last  year  14,162  bales  of  hops. 

Winery  Sold.— Cloverdale  Reveille,  April 
8:  The  Fulton  Wine  Co.  has  sold  its  winery 
at  Fulton  to  the  Italian-Swiss  colony. 

Grapes  Contracted.— Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, April  6 :  In  order  to  secure  the  proposed 
new  winery  for  the  Geyserville  district  the 
grape  growers  have  contracted  nearly  all  of 
this  season's  crop.  The  price  to  be  received  is 
$10  to  $12  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  22%  sugar. 
For  each  per  cent  of  sugar  less  than  the  re- 
quired amount,  the  price  per  ton  will  diminish 
50  cents,  and  likewise  for  each  per  cent  above 
the  amount  it  will  be  increased  50  cents.  The 
Zinfandel  and  like  varieties  will  bring  $12  per 
ton  on  the  above  basis  and  the  Mission  grapes 
will  bring  $10  per  ton. 

Stanislaus. 

Warehouses  Sold.— Stockton  Mail,  April  4: 
The  Union  Warehouse  Company  has  disposed 
of  its  warehouse  business  in  Stanislaus  county 
to  the  Grange  Warehouse  Company.  The 
warehouses  to  change  hands  are  located  as 
follows:  Two  at  Modesto,  one  each  at  Salida, 
Montpelier,  Hughson  and  Waterford.  G.  W. 
McNear  controlled  the  Union  Warehouse 
Company,  but  this  cession  of  business  in  Stan- 
islaus county  will  not  keep  him  out  of  the 
valley.  He  will  continue  to  deal  in  wheat. 
Placer 

Sheep  Tax  Reduced.— Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners, April  8 :  The  Supervisors  have  reduced 
the  sheep  tax  from  5  to  3  cents. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

On  Berkeley  Hills. 


The  sun  lies  warm  on  Berkeley  hills : 
The  long  fair  slopes  bend  softly  down 
To  fold  in  loving  arms  the  town ; 
The  sun-kissed  uplands  rise  and  swell, 
And  blue-eyed  grass  and  pimpernel 
Dot  the  young  meadow's  velvet  sheen. 
The  air  with  spring-time  music  thrills, 
Sweet  songs  of  birds  in  halls  of  green 
On  Berkeley  hills. 

The  sun  lies  warm  on  Berkeley  hills: 
The  poppies  gleaming  orange-red 
Down  the  broad  fields  their  mantles  spread; 
Beyond  the  marshes  glints  the  Bay, 
In  islands  lying  brown  and  bare 
Leviathan-like  sunning  there. 
Brave  ships  are  sailing  through  the  gate, 
The  wind  their  spreading  canvas  fills, — 
It  whispered  through  the  trees  but  late 
On  Berkeley  hills. 

The  sun  lies  warm  on  Berkeley  hills : 
Across  the  Bay  from  misty  view 
The  City  rises  toward  the  blue; 
With  feet  of  clay,  with  burdened  wings, 
Yet  pressing  up  to  better  things 
From  level  height  to  level  height. 
Here  where  the  hush  all  clamor  stills 
Her  beauty  shows,  a  goodly  sight, 
From  Berkeley  hills. 

The  sun  lies  warm  on  Berkeley  hills: 
The  wide  gate  beckons  out  to  sea, 
Swift  birds  above,  poised  high  and  free, 
Invite  the  soul  to  golden  flight 
To  where  there  open  on  the  sight 
Large  visions  of  that  coming  day 
When  faith  that  sees,  when  hope  that  wills. 
Shall  bring  man's  best  to  dwell  away 
On  Berkeley  hills. 
—Adeline  Knapp,  in  "A  Berkeley  Year." 


Miss  Elizabeth's  Wedding 
Presents. 


"  I  declare,  it  seems  to  me  I've  done 
nothing  but  made  wedding  present  for 
the  last  five  years.  I've  about  decided 
to  name  a  day  soon  and  let  people  send 
presents  to  me  ;  it  will  be  the  nearest 
I'll  ever  come  to  having  a  wedding." 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Hen- 
derson, spinster ;  the  person  spoken  to, 
Helen  Ramsay,  a  young  neighbor  who 
bad  come  in  to  see  and  admire  the 
dainty  table-center  worked  by  Miss 
Elizabeth's  own  hands,  before  it  should 
be  sent  to  a  young  girl  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  village. 

"  Why  don't  you  ?  Suppose  we  say 
the  fifteenth  of  next  month?"  was 
Helen's  laughing  response  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

"That  will  be  as  good  a  time  as  any, 
I  guess,"  Miss  Elizabeth  replied,  with 
a  smile,  and  she  straightway  forgot  all 
about  it. 

But  Helen  Ramsay  did  not;  and  that 
very  afternoon  she  started  out  to  pro- 
pose to  some  of  Miss  Elizabeth's  friends 
that  they  should  carry  out  the  little 
joke  and  give  her  a  surprise  party  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  following  month, 
taking  with  them  some  gift.  "She's 
always  doing  everything  for  every- 
body," said  Helen,  "and  it  will  be  a 
nice  time  for  us  all  to  show  her  how 
much  we  appreciate  her  ;  there  couldn't 
a  thing  succeed  in  this  town,  from  a 
church  fair  to  a  new  baby,  without 
Miss  Elizabeth's  help." 

The  project  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  it  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  village  that  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Henderson  was  to  have  a  wedding 
present  surprise  party  on  the  fifteenth; 
but  not  a  word  of  it  reached  Miss  Eliza- 
beth's unsuspecting  ears.  She  went 
on  her  way  as  calmly  as  ever,  presided 
over  the  meeting  of  the  missionary 
society  without  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  while  she  was  pleading  for  money 
to  put  up  a  new  school  building  in 
South  Africa,  her  hearers  were  mentally 
wondering  whether  she  would  rather 
have  silver  or  table  linen ;  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  task  of  induc- 
ing her  Bible  class  to  club  together  and 
purchase  a  new  set  of  maps  for  the 
Sunday  school,  without  ever  dreaming 
that  the  members  of  it  were  just  about 
to  club  together  and  purchase  Stanley's 
"History  of  the  Jewish  Church  "  for 
her. 

About  a  week  before  the  eventful 
day  Mrs.  Ramsay  wrote  to  an  old  friend 
who  had  moved  away  from  Southfield: 
"  What  ridiculous  plan  do  you  suppose 
Helen  has  concocted  now  ?  She  has 
gotten  the  town  all  stirred  up  about  a 
scheme  of  giving  a  surprise  party  to 
Elizabeth  Henderson.  It  all  came 
from  a  joking   remark   dropped  by 


Elizabeth  one  day  to  the  effect  that 
she'd  given  wedding  presents  all  her 
life,  and  now  thought  she'd  name  a 
day  and  receive  some.  Helen  has 
planned  the  affair  for  the  fifteenth,  and 
people  are  actually  going  to  her  house 
with  all  kinds  of  presents.  Of  course 
everyone  is  glad  enough  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  for 
her,  but  isn't  the  whole  affair  absurd?  " 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  part  of 
the  letter  was  read  aloud  by  its  recip- 
ient, Mrs.  Greene,  to  her  husband  and 
to  her  brother,  a  certain  Alfred  Carver. 
Years  before  there  had  been  a  close 
friendship  between  him  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. "  The  only  love  affair  Elizabeth 
Henderson  ever  had,"  the  townspeople 
said  ;  but  it  bad  ended,  no  one  knew 
how  or  why.  Mr.  Greene  laughed 
heartily  after  hearing  the  letter  and 
said,  "  Isn't  that  just  like  Helen  Ram- 
say ? "  But  Alfred  Carver  made  no 
comment,  only  saying,  as  he  left  the 
room,  "  Was  that  affair  of  Helen's  to 
come  off  on  the  fifteenth  ?  " 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  date,  as 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  returning  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Wednesday  club  she 
heard  her  name  spoken,  and  looking 
up  saw  the  familiar  face  of  her  old- 
time  friend.  A  faint  flush  came  to  her 
cheek  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  re- 
ceive the  one  extended  to  her,  and  an 
odd  little  fluttering  about  the  heart 
made  her  catch  her  breath  for  a  min- 
ute; but  she  soon  regained  her  usual 
quiet  dignity  and  asked,  as  they  walked 
along,  the  conventional  questions  con- 
cerning health  and  relatives.  As  they 
stopped  at  her  gate  Alfred  said: 

"  I'm  in  Southfield  only  for  to-nigbt. 
I  rather  hoped  you'd  ask  me  to  take 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  cups  of  tea 
with  you,  Elizabeth." 

"  You  will  be  most  welcome,"  she  re- 
plied. 

Together  they  entered  the  house, 
and,  as  there  was  still  an  hour  before 
tea,  they  sat  on  the  little  piazza  over- 
looking the  garden  and  talked  of  other 
days. 

Now  reminiscing  is  rather  a  danger- 
ous pastime  for  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  have  once  cared  for  each  other. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns "  you  "  and  ''  I,"  with  the  closer 
"  we,"  the  recalling  of  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances associated  with  tender 
memories,  the  finding  that  one  remem- 
bers some  little  thing  the  other  said  or 
did,  all  this  serves  to  kindle  an  emo- 
tion that  formerly  held  sway,  be  it 
more  or  less  acknowledged;  and  so,  all 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  these  two  were 
being  brought  nearer  together  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  sweet  June  air, 
and  as  they  talked  at  the  little  tea- 
table,  where  Miss  Elizabeth  presided 
with  such  grace,  making  the  fragrant 
tea  and  passing  it  to  him  in  one  of  the 
dainty  old-fashioned  cups  he  remem- 
bered so  well  from  years  gone  by,  when 
the  Henderson  tea  table  had  been 
larger  and  many  had  gathered  to  par- 
take of  its  bounty  who  would  return  no 
more. 

Hers  must  be  a  lonely  life,  he  thought, 
as  his  had  been  for  many  a  day.  What 
wonder,  then,  that,  before  the  clock 
struck  eight,  words  were  spoken  and 


promises  made,  and  the  love  of  other 
days,  which  had  not  been  quenched 
through  years  of  absence  and  misun- 
derstanding, was  renewed,  so  that  as 
they  stood,  hand  in  hand,  looking  out 
upon  the  golden  sunset,  there  was  a 
new  light  in  Miss  Elizabeth's  eyes  and 
a  sunrise  in  her  heart. 

A  ring  at  the  doorbell  called  them 
back  to  their  surroundings,  and  laugh- 
ing voices  in  the  hall  made  Miss  Eliza- 
beth go  out  to  investigate.  She  found 
herself  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  crowd, 
and  Helen  Ramsay  said: 

"Don't  you  know,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
that  this  is  the  day  you  set  apart  for 
receiving  wedding  presents  ?  " 

Before  the  astonished  lady  could  re- 
ply she  was  led  to  an  easychair,  and 
packages  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
were  laid  in  her  lap,  at  her  feet,  and 
all  about  her. 

"Isn't  it  a  good  time  to  tell  our 
friends,  Elizabeth  ?  "  whispered  Alfred 
Carver,  as  he  bent  over  her  chair. 

So  Helen  was  called,  and  after  a 
short  conference  with  that  astonished 
young  lady  it  soon  became  known  that 
the  one  thing  needed  to  legitimize 
Miss  Elizabeth's  wedding  presents — a 
prospective  bridegroom — was  near  at 
hand;  and  such  a  genuine  surprise 
party  as  it  proved  to  be  to  all  has  never 
been  known,  before  nor  since,  in  South- 
field. — Demorest's. 


Cleansing  the  Teeth. 

Believing  many  do  not  realize  the 
necessity  of  proper  hygienic  measures 
to  preserve  the  teeth,  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  may  be  of  some  practical 
value,  writes  Dr.  A.  J.  Hiniker  in  the 
Kern  County  Echo. 

After  partaking  of  food  more  or  less 
finds  lodgment  in  the  interstices  of  the 
teeth  and,  if  allowed  to  remain,  under- 
goes acid  formation.  This  product  will 
in  time  cause  dissolution  of  the  enamel 
and  caries  is  the  result. 

Further  reason  for  care  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  mouth  in  an  unclean 
condition  becomes  a  favorable  habitat 
for  the  development  of  germs,  some  of 
which  may  have  pathogenic  properties 
capable  of  affecting  the  general  health. 

The  cleansing  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  suitable  brushes,  picks,  floss  silk 
and  properly  compounded  powders, 
and  should  take  place  after  each  meal. 
If  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  cleanse 
oftener  than  once  a  day,  then  cleanse 
before  retiring. 

The  correct  use  of  the  brush  requires 
that  it  be  placed  with  some  degree  of 
firmness  upon  the  outer  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  and  then  slightly  ro- 
tated. The  pressure  drives  the  bristles 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  the  rotary 
movement  being  away  from  the  gum 
avoids  injury  to  that  structure.  The 
brush  should  be  medium  and  never  of 
stiff  bristles,  as  this  would  injure  the 
gums. 

The  detergent  result  of  dentifrices  is 
principally  effected  by  the  particles 
becoming  mixed  with  the  film  of  mu- 
cous. This  action  breaks  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  film  when  it  and  the  ac- 
companying sediments  are  displaced  by 
the  friction  of  the  brush.    Any  of  the 


better  preparations  on  the  market  will 
suffice,  but  never  one  that  is  claimed  to 
remove  tartar,  as  these  contain  acids 
which  are  injurious  to  tooth  structure 
as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  The  tartar  should  be  removed 
by  mechanical  means.  Certain  condi- 
tions of  the  mouth,  however,  require 
different  preparations,  which  are  best 
prescribed  for  by  your  dentist. 

April. 


April  cold  with  dropping  rain 
Willows  and  lilacs  bring  again, 
The  whistle  of  returning  birds, 
And  trumpet-lowing  of  the  herds. 
The  scarlet  maple  keys  betray 
What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May ; 
What  fiery  force  the  earth  renews, 
The  wealth  of  forms,  the  flush  of  hues ; 
What  joy  in  rosy  waves  outpoured 
Flows  from  the  heart  of  love,  the  Lord. 
 —Emerson. 

Repairing  Granite  Pans. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  granite 
saucepan  or  chafing  dish  gets  a  fall, 
and  in  this  way  a  bit  of  the  granite 
enamel  is  loosened  and  finally  peels  off. 
,  The  dish  is  of  little  value,  for  a  hole 
will  soon  ensue.  Granite  is  supposed  to 
be  unmendable,  but  we  have  proven 
that  it  can  be  mended.  If  the  granite 
is  not  weakened  all  around  the  hole,  a 
copper  rivet,  such  as  harness  makers 
use,  may  be  used  to  fill  up  the  break. 
There  are  different  sizes  of  the  rivets, 
and  they  come  with  a  small  head,  some- 
thing like  a  carpet  tack.  The  rivet 
proper  is  slipped  through  the  hole  in 
the  granite,  and  then  over  the  end  that 
passes  through  is  a  copper  washer — 
which  comes  with  the  rivet ;  then  with 
a  few  taps  of  a  tack  hammer  the  rivet 
is  flattened  down  on  the  washer.  This 
effectually  mends  the  break  in  the 
granite  and  makes  it  practically  as 
good  as  new. 

If  only  a  small  hole  is  found,  a  bit  of 
copper  wire  is  used  to  mend  it.  The 
wire  is  slipped  through  the  hole,  after 
being  cut  the  right  length,  and  then 
with  a  tack  hammer  it  is  flattened  on 
both  sides  of  the  granite  vessel  which 
is  being  operated  on. 

Elements  of  Success. 


Why  do  some  men  succeed  financially 
so  much  better  than  others  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  wiser  ?  No.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  more  persevering  ?  No; 
not  always.  Does  one  succeed  because 
he  is  good  ?  No;  thousands  of  good  peo- 
ple perish  every  year  for  the  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Does  industry 
bring  success  ?  No;  not  always.  Does 
education  ?  No;  thousands  of  college 
graduates  have  become  tramps  after 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  earning  a 
livelihood.  What,  then,  is  the  one  great 
essential  of  success  in  the  financial 
world  ?   Strength  of  character. 

Observe  the  force  of  character  in  the 
sturdy  Scotchman,  the  self-denying 
German  or  the  money-getting  Jew.  In- 
telligence nor  ignorance,  learning  nor 
illiteracy  constitutes  the  deciding 
factor.  Men  succeed  because  they  are 
strong,  or  fall  because  they  are  weak. 
The  weak  must  perish,  or,  at  best,  be 
jostled  aside. — Edwin  Waters. 


Truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction 
You  know  It 
And 

You  forget  It 
Until  something  happens 
Then 

You  realize  It 
Thus 

That  enormous  output 
Of  machines 
Tor  which 

McCormlck  Is  famous 
All  over  the  world 
That  output 

Which  dwarfs  all  other  outputs 
By  this  shrewd  advertisement 
Shows  Its  mammoth  proportions 
And  you  are  astonished 
Yet  you  knew  It 
Knew  It  well 

Truth  Is  truth  but  It  needs 

A  Strange  Reflection  to  emphasize  it. 

Our  great  sale  is  your  guarantee.  The 
most  modern  machine  means  most  for  your 
money.  Buy  the  A\cCormick,  it  is  always  the 
best  and  it  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

BUY  McCORMICK  BINDERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  ONE  HORSE  MOWERS. 

BUY  McCORMICK  DAISY  REAPERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  CORN  HARVESTERS. 

BUY  McCORMICK  BIG  4  MOWERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  RAKES. 

BUY  McCORMICK  NEW  4  MOWERS.  BUY  McCORMICK  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 


The  A\cCormick  Harvesting  Aachine 
of  Chicago  built  and  sold  189,760 
in  the  season  of  1898 


Company 
machines 
just  past. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. 

Mix  thoroughly  one  pint  sifted  flour, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  two  slightly 
rounded  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Rub  in  one-fourth  cup  butter.  Beat 
one  egg  light,  add  to  it  without  stirring 
much  one  scant  cup  milk  and  stir  this 
into  the  flour,  making  a  dough  just  soft 
enough  to  spread  about  f  inch  thick  on 
a  shallow  pan. 

Cut  your  medium-sized  and  tart  ap- 
ples into  fourths,  remove  the  skins  and 
core  and  divide  again.  Lay  them  in 
parallel  rows  on  top  of  the  dough,  the 
sharp  edges  down,  and  press  enough  to 
make  the  edge  penetrate  slightly. 
Sprinkle  two  rounded  tablespoons  su- 
gar over  the  apple,  being  careful  not 
to  leave  any  near  the  tin. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Cut  in  squares  and 
serve  with  lemon  sauce. 


A  Glue  Cement. 


This  is  unrivaled  for  cementing  pa- 
per, cloth,  leather,  earthenware,  wood, 
etc.  Soak  one  pound  of  white  fish  glue 
for  four  hours  in  thirty  fluid  ounces  of 
cold  water.  Turn  into  a  glue  pot  and 
slowly  stir  in  four  ounces  of  dry  white 
lead  previously  mixed  in  two  fluid 
ounces  of  hot  water.  Place  the  glue 
pot  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  ;  then 
allow  the  contents  to  cool  to  about  100° 
Fahr.  This  temperature  achieved, 
stir  in  vigorously  four  fluid  ounces  of 
90%  alcohol,  and  the  cement  is  com- 
plete. It  will  dry  very  rapidly  when 
applied  to  any  material,  is  non-elastic 
and  very  hard.  Should  it  be  required 
pliable,  add  from  two  to  four  ounces  of 
glycerine. 

The  Great  Rule  With  Linoleum. 


Linoleum  should  never  be  touched 
with  either  soap  or  a  scrubbing  brush. 
Have  it  well  wiped  over  with  a  soft 
flannel  cloth  and  warm  water,  drying 
it  carefully  with  another  clean  cloth. 
Skim  milk  is  also  another  very  good 
thing  to  wash  it  with,  as  it  gives  it  the 
gloss  you  wish  for.  The  great  rule  is 
to  wash  linoleum  as  seldom  as  possible, 
unless  you  use  skim  milk  or. sour  milk 
for  the  purpose,  and  every  now  and 
then  polish  it  with  linseed  oil  or  occa- 
sionally with  beeswax  and  turpentine 
furniture  polish.  Kept  in  this  way  it 
will  both  look  nicer  and  wear  infinitely 
better,  for  scrubbing  wears  it  out  and 
too  much  water  rots  it. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Paste  This  Up  in  Your  Kitchen. 

If  people  would  remember  that  flour 
would  extinguish  blazing  gasoline  the 
knowledge  would  be  inestimable.  Says 
the  man  of  the  house  :  "  One  day  our 
gasoline  stove  was  blazing  and  wet 
cloths  were  used  without  effect,  when 
I  remembered  that  I  had  read  that 
flour  would  extinguish  the  blaze.  A 
handful  did  almost  extinguish  it  en- 
tirely." It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
paste  this  up  in  your  kitchen,  so  that 
in  an  emergency  it  may  save  both  life 
and  property. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittiburgh  P« 


n 


Ac 


CRE  OF  CORN! 


Mid  its  possibilities  under  the  Silagi 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  lu-ntly  hound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  t»ook  yet  introduced  on 
the  aubjert,    It  Includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill  Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feedlog  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly 
Toavoid  disinterested  Inquirers  th< 

stamps 


SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  one  of  New  York's 
famous  physicians,  was  recently  asked 
what  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  highest  health  may  be  maintained. 
He  replied:  "We  find  in  religious 
teachings  the  soundest  hygienic  rules 
that  have  ever  been  devised.  He  who 
really  lives  up  to  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  will  keep  his  body  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition." 

Of  all  things,  don't  draw  on  your 
horde  of  saving  until  there  is  nothing 
left  with  which  to  freshen  the  walls 
and  woodwork  of  the  kitchen,  and  get 
a  blue-flame  oil  cooking  stove.  Saving 
yourself  during  the  trying  months  of 
summer,  when  of  necessity  the  farm- 
er's wife  must  do  more  cooking  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  is  a  thou- 
sand times  wiser  than  saving  a  few  dol- 
lars by  burning  old  fence  rails  and 
boards. 

Anybody  knowing  how  to  lay  a  cloth 
properly  and  tastefully,  prettily  and 
neatly,  knows  something  decidedly 
worth  knowing.  The  first,  or  almost 
the  first,  attention  bestowed  by  a 
young  wife  upon  her  household  affairs 
should  be  directed  to  the  laying  of  the 
meal  cloth.  Just  as  she  begins,  so, 
doubtless,  she  will  go  on.  The  laying 
of  the  cloth  is  a  most  important  item 
in  household  management;  it  exercises 
a  certain  moral  influence  upon  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  in  the  degree  of 
care  or  thought  that  is  bestowed  upon 
it. 

A  really  beautiful  rag  carpet  in  the 
dining  room  of  a  colonial  house  is  made 
in  the  hit-or-miss  style,  but  there  is  no 
"  miss  "  in  the  combination  of  colors; 
every  least  piece  exactly  "hits"  the 
others  and  makes  a  perfect  foundation 
for  the  other  furnishings.  The  pre- 
vailing color  in  the  room  and  carpet  is 
soft  blue,  ranging  in  tone  from  that  of 
faded  denim  to  deep  navy  blue.  In 
the  carpet  these  were  combined  with 
dull  yellows  that  go  from  cream  up 
through  old  gold  to  golden  brown, 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  dull  red. 

Almonds  and  other  nuts  for  nougat 
should  be  blanched,  drained  and 
skinned  some  time  before  they  are 
chopped.  The  nougat  is  made  by  melt- 
ing pounded  sugar  in  a  copper  sugar 
boiler,  putting  a  desertspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  to  each  pound,  then  adding 
double  the  weight  of  sugar  in  almonds, 
either  colored  or  white,  filberts  or 
pistachios,  and  a  little  sweet  liquor. 
The  almonds  or  nuts  should  be  hot 
when  put  into  the  syrup.  For  lining 
moulds,  small  pieces  of  the  nougat 
should  be  pressed  in  with  a  lemon  till 
the  mould  is  covered,  when  the  nougat 
should  be  turned  out. 

At  a  boy's  birthday  party  a  pretty 
effect  was  contributed  with  small 
paper  flags  of  all  nations  placed  in  a 
zigzag  line  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  table.  To  hold  the  flags  oval  pota- 
toes had  been  selected  and  cut  in  half. 
Each  potato  half  was  painted  a  dark 
red,  and  the  stem  of  the  flag  stuck  into 
the  apex  as  the  flat  side  rested  on  the 
table.  To  prevent  discoloration  of  the 
cloth  from  the  raw  potatoes  each  piece 
rested  on  a  tiny  red  paper  lace  mat, 
such  as  is  used  by  caterers  to  put  un- 
der ices  and  bonbons.  Between  the 
flags  were  piled  little  bundles  of  snap- 
ping motoes  that  were  tied  with  red 
ribbon. 

"Either  things  have  changed  since  I 
was  a  girl,"  said  the  elderly  woman, 
"  or  men  and  women  sew  differently.  I 
know  I  was  taught  to  sew  most  care- 
fully, and  the  one  thing  that  was  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  was  that  I 
must  take  short  needlefuls  of  thread. 
That  was  to  save  time  and  energy,  and 
the  thread  was  in  better  condition  to 
put  into  the  work  when  it  had  not 
been  through  so  many  times.  But  the 
other  day  I  happened  to  see  the  men 
sewing  at  a  ladies'  tailor's  where  they 
make  the  most  beautiful  gowns,  and 
such  needlefuls  of  thread  and  silk  as  I 
saw  !  A  big  man  with  a  long  arm  in 
taking  a  stitch  would  pull  out  his 
thread  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  and 
that  must  have  been  at  least  a  yard. 
I  suppose  that  man  knows  how  to 
make  gowns  but  he  wasn't  taught  to 
sew  up  in  New  England  in  my  day." 


Manners  form  at  least  a  rich  var- 
nish, with  which  the  routine  of  life  is 
washed  and  its  detail  adorned.  If  they 
are  superficial,  so  are  the  dewdrops 
which  give  such  depth  to  the  morning 
meads. — R.  W.  Emerson. 


In  Germany  it  is  considered  neces- 
that  a  child  should  "go  up"  before  it 
goes  down  in  the  world,  so  it  is  carried 
upstairs  as  soon  as  born.  In  case 
there  is  no  upstairs  the  nurse  mounts 
a  table  or  chair  with  the  infant. 


We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mustered  of  good  and 
gain, 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly 
meet.  —J.  G.  Holland. 


CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

Pain-KillerJ 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
:  | 
>    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  j 

I  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  j 

COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA. 

j     25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  | 

I  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE.] 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
4  1  LyJ  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FRtK  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr  R.H.Kline,  Ltd., 931  Arch  St.,  Philad'la,  Pa. 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

sets  in. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  CURE  it  after  a  few 
applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 
strong 


WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 

but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  ship  any  where  for  ex- 
amination. Everything 
Fully  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  vehicles  and  har- 
ness in  the  world  selling 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consists  of 
Hockaways,  Surreys,  Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 
Driving  Wagons,  Top  Buggies,  open  and  Top  Road 
Vagons,  Spring   Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  Large  Free  Catalogue, 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Mania.  Co., 
,  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


This  Extension-Top  Surrey  with 
1  double  fenders,  complete  with  side 
i  curtains,  aprons,  lamps,  and  pole  or 
shafts,  for 

Just  as  good  as  retails  for  $110. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  good  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TEN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
lier.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  i'liroes 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  of 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

v  No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  flilk. 

sb^  TOLT,  Wash.,  Jan.  23,  1899. 

The  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  bought  last  May 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&   The  Patent  j» 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAH  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

TRUMBULL   &  BEEBE, 

Srffitair^  Trees,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  12,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
f  jr  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   71  @73H  m%®1i\ 

Thursday   73«@72V4  ;3'a(5  "-'^ 

Friday   TZ\@~\\  723i@72 

Saturday   72?s@71  W4@71X 

Monday   70H@71«  70H®71* 

Tuesday   72  070%  nXVTOft 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  b%i    6s  55<d 

Thursday   5s  5Kd    5s  b%d 

Friday   5s   5*d     5s  5^d 

Saturday  5s  5%d    5s  5*jd 

Monday   5s   5Md    5s  b%d 

Tuesday   5s  5Hd    5s  5!8d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  II  067»@1  06^       1  im@l  10\ 

Friday   1  06«@1  07  1  10%@1  HM 

Saturday   1  06%®   1  10'iffll  10ft 

Monday   1  06%@1  06ft       1  10X@1  10H 

Tuesday   1  05  ®1  05*       1  10  @1  10* 

Wednesday   1  05?6@1  05<S,       1  10«®1  10* 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  is  a  little 
weaker  than  at  date  of  last  report,  although 
quotable  values  for  spot  offerings,  especially 
for  shipping  grades,  remain  practically  un- 
changed. The  weakness  here  was  fully  as 
much  or  more  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  stiffen 
ocean  freight  rates  than  of  any  declines  in 
wheat  values  abroad.  Chicago  is  lower,  how- 
ever, than  a  week  ago,  and  declined  more  for 
May  option  than  for  July,  the  two  coming 
closer  together.  In  Liverpool  May  wheat 
declined  and  July  advanced  so  that  both  are 
now  virtually  on  the  same  plane.  This  shows 
that  the  speculative  operator  is  satisfied  that 
prices  for  new  wheat  will  not  rule  as  low  as 
was  thought  a  few  weeks  ago.  On  the  local 
Call  Board  May  wheat  declined  about  2c,  and 
December  wheat  about  lc  within  the  week. 

With  advices  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States,  east 
of  the  Rockies,  not  favorable  for  a  large  yield 
this  season,  the  buying  or  bear  interest  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  weapon  to  wield  in  its 
defense.  Chicago  operators  succeeded  in.get- 
ting  a  report  circulated  on  Saturday  last  that 
the  Argentine  surplus  would  reach  84,000,000 
bushels,  although  previous  advices  placed  the 
surplus  at  not  to  exceed  27,000,000  bushels. 
The  wide  discrepancy  in  these  figures  shows 
there  must  be  gross  misrepresentation  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  larger  figure  is  the 
more  likely  to  prove  the  most  Incorrect,  as  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  surplus  furnished  from 
a  good  crop  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  lower  figure  would  fairly  represent  the 
surplus  of  a  big  yield  in  this  State,  and  would 
be  too  low  for  a  good  crop  in  the  Argentine 
section;  but  advices  from  South  America  re- 
port heavy  and  damaging  rains  at  harvest 
time,  under  which  conditions  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  have  the  exportable  surplus  of 
merchantable  wheat  reduced  to  the  lower 
figure  stated  above.  Aside  from  the  big 
quantity  of  wheat  reported  In  the  Argentine, 
the  bears  took  further  consolation  from  this 
week's  government  report,  giving  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  percentage  of  crop  condi- 
tion, and  also  showing  a  little  increase  in  the 
visible  supply  in  the  United  States.  The 
latter  item,  however,  did  not  justify  any  ma- 
terial depression  in  prices;  and  as  it  had  been 
previously  anticipated,  the  full  effect  was 
spent  on  the-  market  before  the  official  an- 
nouncement was  made.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  a  long  time  that  there  are  some  operators 
who,  through  some  manner  of  favoritism,  man- 
age to  secure  the  government  reports  or  the 
substance  of  them  before  they  are  officially 
announced.  This  gives  operators  an  immense 
leverage  in  manipulating  the  market  to  their 
profit.  All  kinds  of  devices  are  being  re- 
sorted to  steadily  to  affect  speculative  values, 
mainly  of  a  bearish  nature  at  this  time  of 
year,  most  of  the  heavy  operators  being  at 
present  interested  in  this  direction. 

California  Milling  tl  10  @1  12* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ®  

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   97H®1  07* 

OfT  qualities  wheat   90  @  95 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.067,S@1.05. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $l.HVi@1.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.05%@ 
1.05%;  December,  1899,  $1.10^*81.10%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations         7BlOd®7slld  6s3d<a6s5d 

Freight  rates   18^(<i— s  25@— 8 

Local  market   |1.47*@1.50  ll.05@1.07W 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Market  is  without  quotable  improvement. 
Supplies  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
when  noteworthy  transfers  are  effected  the 
cutting  of  rates  in  favor  of  the  buyer  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  There  is  con- 
siderable flour  going  outward,  mainly  on  con- 
tracts.   Trade  on  local  account  is  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 


Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  4U 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

The  market  is  showing  the  same  dullness, 
and  the  same  generally  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion for  the  selling  and  holding  interest  as 
for  some  time  past.  While  stocks  in  local 
warehouses  are  light  and  receipts  are  of  small 
volume,  there  is  more  offering  than  immedi- 
ate custom  can  be  found  for,  even  where  mod- 
erate concessions  from  prevailing  rates  are 
granted  to  buyers.  The  quantity  of  barley 
now  being  consumed  is  much  below  the  nor- 
mal, especially  for  feed  purposes,  and  there 
are  no  evidences  of  brewers  absorbing  much  of 
this  grain  at  present.  Shipments  by  sea  are 
of  fair  volume  under  existing  conditions,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Trading  in 
futures  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
was  of  much  the  same  slim  proportions  as  in 
the  spot  market,  and  fluctuations  in  specula- 
tive values  were  not  especially  noteworthy. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  on  Call  Board  was  in 
new  No.  1  feed,  deliverable  at  seller's  option 
within  the  calendar  year. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  00  @1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  86@S3%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  SS%@S7^c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  — @ 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  84%@84%c. 

Oats. 

For  other  than  strictly  high  grade  White 
oats,  the  market  has  been  inclining  in  favor 
of  the  buyer.  There  is  very  little  fancy  feed 
offering,  and  parties  in  quest  of  this  descrip- 
tion find  it  necessary  to  pay  full  current 
rates.  Common  to  medium  grades  were 
plentiful,  as  compared  with  the  inquiry,  and 
od  these  kinds  the  granting  of  concessions  by 
sellers  was  of  freqeent  occurrence,  in  fact  was 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Grays 
were  not  in  such  liberal  supply  as  ordinary 
qualities  of  White,  and  sold  to  relatively  bet- 
ter advantage.  Black  and  Red  oats  were  in 
poor  request,  and  had  to  go  at  comparatively 
low  figures  to  secure  custom. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  01  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  80  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  30  (31  35 

Milling  1  35  Al  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  42*(31  47* 

Black  Russian  1  25   @1  27* 

Red  l  25  @1  27* 

Corn. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with  East- 
ern product,  mainly  Large  Yellow  and  mixed 
corn.  These  descriptions  are  obtainable  at 
rather  easy  rates,  as  compared  with  values 
lately  current.  Large  White  and  Small  Yel- 
low are  being  held  fairly  steady,  more  partic- 
ularly the  latter  sort,  with  stocks  of  the  same 
of  very  slim  volume  and  mainly  in  one  or  two 
hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  12*@1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  30  @1  32* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  10  @1  12* 

Rye. 

Values  remain  quotably  about  as  last  noted. 
Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  a  light 
order. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  07*@1  12* 

Buckwheat. 

Business  is  of  a  very  small  compass,  as  is  to 
be  expected  with  the  existing  slim  supplies 
and  the  comparatively  high  prices  prevailing. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

There  is  no  special  activity  to  record  in 
beans  of  any  description.  Values  remain 
fairly  steady  for  most  varieties,  especially  for 
choice  to  select  qualities.  Where  weakness 
is  displayed,  it  is  mainly  on  common  to 
medium  qualities  of  Lady  Washingtons, 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  fair  to  good  of  above 
kinds  constituting  the  bulk  of  present  offer- 
ings. The  limited  demand  which  exists  is 
mainly  for  best  qualities.  In  other  words, 
the  stock  which  holders  are  most  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  is  not  the  sort  which  buyers  are 
searching  after.  Extreme  quotations  are 
possible  only  on  select,  and  then  mainly  in 
the  filling  of  limited  orders  rather  than  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Limas  and  Black-eyes,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  are  being  more 
firmly  held. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  bs   2  2S  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Wasmngton   1  60  01  80 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  00 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  85 

Reds   3  25   @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65  ®  

Black-eye  Beans   3  95  @  

Horse  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  (SI  75 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
report  the  bean  market  in  the  East  as  follows, 
prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb  bushel : 

This  has  probably  been  the  dullest  week  experi- 
enced since  the  holidays.  There  has  been  no  ex- 
pansion whatever  of  the  jobbing  demand  and 
exporters  have  been  without  orders  to  speak  of. 
Receipts,  however,  have  fallen  off  quite  materially, 
being  nearly  40%  less  than  last  week.  That  fact 
in  connection  with  fairly  firm  interior  advices 
has  tended  to  make  a  steady  holding  here.  Re- 
ceivers are  hoping  for  a  better  trade  shortly  and 
they  are  not  inclined  to  urge  business  just  now. 
Marrow  have  held  about  steady  at  $1.50  but  it  has 


been,  and  is  still,  much  easier  to  buy  than  to  sell 
the  choicest  marks  at  that  price.  Medium  have 
had  a  few  sales  of  very  fancy  quality  at  (1.40,  but 
some  choice  lots  are  going  at  $1.37*.  There  has 
been  very  general  unwillingness  to  shade  $1.35  on 
choice  Pea  and  that  rate  is  still  ruling.  The  ex- 
port price  for  Red  Kidney  is  $1.80  f.  o.  b.,  but 
sales  on  the  market  have  been  chiefly  at  $1.75. 
White  Kidney  very  slow.  Yellow  Eye  have  con- 
tinued to  drag  with  outside  quotation  quite  ex- 
treme. Turtle  Soup  little  more  than  nominal. 
California  Lima  have  further  declined  and  (2  50  is 
now  accepted  for  choice  stock  in  a  jobbing  way; 
possibly  that  figure  would  be  shaded  on  round 
lots.  The  return  of  some  4,000  bags  that  went  to 
Europe  direct  from  the  Pacific  coast  has  had 
rather  a  depressing  effect.  Green  peas  have  held 
steady  but  with  a  quite  trade;  outside  figures  ob- 
tained for  bags  in  a  jobbing  way  but  some  carload 
lots  have  been  offering  at  inside  quotations. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  a  whole- 
sale way  in  Dried  Peas  of  any  sort,  and  quota- 
tions for  the  time  being  represent  in  conse- 
quence little  more  than  nominal  values. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  ®2  25 

Nlles  Peas   l  65  01  75 

Wool. 

While  market  is  far  from  being  in  satisfac- 
tory shape  for  either  the  grower  or  seller, 
some  wools  have  been  changing  hands  the 
past  week,  mainly  the  low-priced  heavy  stock, 
one  scouring  firm  doing  most  of  the  buying. 
This  is  not  much  to  brag  of,  but  it  shows 
some  improvement  over  the  previous  stagnant 
condition.  Late  Eastern  advices  have  afforded 
some  encouragement  to  anticipate  at  least  a 
moderate  revival  of  activity  in  the  wool  trade 
of  the  United  States  at  no  very  distant  date. 
The  need  of  buyers  is  certainly  being  keenly 
felt  in  this  center.  The  local  warehouses  are 
still  crowded  with  1898  wool,  and  unless  there 
is  an  outlet  afforded  soon,  there  will  be  trou- 
ble experienced  in  providing  storage  for  all 
the  wools  of  the  current  clip. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — fa- 
Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  @13 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  010 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  -- @— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  ®  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   9  @11 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   —  @ — 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   — @— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   —  <g— 

Southern  Mountain   — <a — 

Plains,  defective   5  ®  0 

Hops. 

There  is  no  material  change  observable  in 
the  hop  market  in  this  center,  certainly  none 
for  the  better.  Beyond  the  filling  of  small 
orders,  mostly  out  of  supplies  in  the  bands  of 
jobbers,  there  is  virtually  nothing  doing. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  growers  are  out  of 
stock.  More  would  be,  probably  all,  if  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  to  sell 
earlier  in  the  season.  Most  of  the  hops  re- 
maining are  under  choice,  and  this  tends  to 
further  militate  against  their  sale.  Pros- 
pects for  coming  crop  are  good  for  this  early 
date  in  most  of  the  hop  producing  sections  on 
this  coast. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  regarding  the  hop  market  is 
furnished  by  New  York  mail  of  a  late  date : 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  out 
in  a  study  of  the  statistical  position  of  the  hop 
market.  Comparing  receipts,  exports  and  im- 
ports—figuring the  latter  on  the  basis  of  one  bail 
of  foreign  equal  to  two  bales  of  American— and 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  our  local  stocks  of  10,000 
bales  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Then  the 
present  unsold  stocks  in  the  country— New  York 
State  and  the  Pacific  coast — are  estimated  at 
about  one-third  of  the  holdings  at  this  time  last 
year.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  position  had  something 
substantial  to  rest  upon,  and  if  the  demand  forthe 
remainder  of  the  season  is  normal  there  ought  to  be 
an  unusually  close  clearance  before  the  new  crop 
comes  on  the  market.  Business  here  is  still  very 
quiet  but  no  changes  worthy  of  mentioning  have 
occurred  in  the  line  of  values.  Hops  that  have 
real  merit  are  held  quite  steady,  indeed  the  only 
weakness  shown  is  in  poor  qualities,  too  many  of 
which  are  still  available.  Country  markets  have 
beeu  quiet  again  this  week.  London  cables  report 
dull  business,  but  German  advices  indicate  a  rise 
of  10  marks. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

When  a  dry  season  was  threatened,  there 
were  no  indications  of  any  great  quantity  of 
hay  remaining  in  the  interior,  but  since  the 
change  in  the  crop  prospects,  it  looks  as  though 
there  was  enough  hay"  to  tide  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  another  season.  The  market  is 
in  much  the  same  demoralized  state  as  a  week 
ago,  with  no  great  changes  in  the  meantime 
in  quotable  rates,  but  such  alterations  as 
were  made  were  all  to  a  lower  range  of  val- 
ues. 

Wheat  10  50@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  50014  00 

Oat   9  50010  50 

Barley,  River   9  50010  50 

Timothy   9  00(311  00 

Alfalfa   ..  6  00®  8  00 

Compressed  11  00014  Oil 

Straw,  V  bale   30®  55 

Mills  tn  ITs. 

Most  kinds  are  in  sufficiently  liberal  sup- 
ply, as  compared  with  the  demand,  to  impart 
a  weak  tone  to  the  market.  Stocks  are  not 
particularly  heavy,  but  buyers  are  operating 
slowly,  anticipating  still  lower  prices. 

Bran,  »  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00(320  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled  .•  23  50®24  00 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout,  the  inactivity 
being  as  much  due  to  light  stocks  of  most  de- 
scriptions as  to  lack  of  noteworthy  inquiry. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  60®  


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the   importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERnAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MKYKK,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacilic  Coast. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


i|i  General  Commission  merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


*S~  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  15(312  25 

Per  lb 

Canary  2H©3 

Rape  8  04 

Hemp  4  (a4!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*09* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  meeting  with  fair  inquiry 
for  forward  delivery,  with  market  moderately 
firm  at  previously  quoted  rates.  Wool  Sacks 
are  selling  in  small  quantities  at  unchanged 
figures.  Market  for  other  Bags  and  Bagging 
is  devoid  of  noteworthy  feature. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July  . . .  5H@ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x30,  spot   5  5* 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  95®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  28  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*0  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  moderately  firm  on  ship- 
ping account  for  desirable  dry  stock.  Local 
tanners  are  not  doing  much  buying.  Pelt 
market  is  barely  steady  at  last  quoted  range. 
Tallow  is  not  accumulating,  demand  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  immediate  offerings. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Gull*. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .. .  — @10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  8  — ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®15  — ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs  — ®15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — ®13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75   @1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  ©1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25  @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80  @1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin    50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4   ®  AH 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*@  3\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

Honey. 

There  is  necessarily  very  little  trading,  ow- 
ing to  the  light  amounts  now  remaining  in 
either  first  or  second  bands.  Extracted  is  in 
lighter  supply  than  Comb.  Such  transfers  as 
are  effected  are  within  range  of  values  pre- 
viously quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   TH®  Vri 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   8*®  7 

White  Comb,  l-fi>  frames  10  010* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry,  but  only  small 
quantities  are  offering.  A  shipment  was 
made  this  week  to  Germany,  via  Panama 
steamer. 

Good  to  eholoe,  light,  »  lb  26*«27 

Dark  25  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  remains  unfavorable  to  the 
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buying  interest,  but  demand  is  not  active  at 
current  rates.  Mutton  is  ruling  steady,  with 
only  moderate  offerings.  Hog  market  has  not 
changed  materially,  but  lacks  firmness,  local 
values  being  still  on  a  higher  plane  than  at 
Eastern  packing  points. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  if  lb   8  ®  Shi 

Beef,  2d  quality   7V4@  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   7  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7(4@8c;  wethers   8  @  8^4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  @  h% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%®  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4>t@— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @— 

Hogs,  feeders   4>4@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   f>%@  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6(4®  8 

Veal,  large,  «Ub   6X@  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  If  lb   9  ® — 

Lamb,  spring,  if  lb  10  @11 

Poultry. 

With  only  moderate  receipts  of  domestic 
poultry  and  arrivals  of  Eastern  not  very 
heavy,  the  market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry 
has  shown  decided  firmness.  All  kinds  of 
Chickens  other  than  extra  small  Broilers  were 
favored  with  a  good  market.  Ducks  were  as 
a  rule  salable  to  advantage.  Geese  in  fine 
condition  brought  fair  prices.  Turkeys  were 
not  in  very  active  request,  and  the  inquiry 
which  was  experienced  was  mainly  for  Hens. 
Pigeon  market  ruled  a  little  easier  than  pre- 
ceding week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  If  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  if.  doz  5  50  @7  00 

Roosters,  old  5  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  @9  00 

Fryers  8  00  ®7  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @6  00 

Broilers,  small  . . .3  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  If  doz  7  00  @8  00 

Ducks,  old  5  50   m  50 

Geese,  if  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  If  pair  1  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  150  @  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00  @2  25 

Batter. 

Weakness  continues  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  butter  market,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  Values  re- 
mained tolerably  close,  however,  to  the  fig- 
ures last  quoted,  and  for  desirable  qualities 
there  was  a  very  good  demand  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates.  Seriously  defective  stock  dragged 
at  low  prices. 

Creamery  extras,  if  lb  17^ig.l8 

Creamery  firsts   17  @17W 

Creamery  seconds  16tf@17 

Dairy  select   16  @16'/2 

Dairy  seconds  15  @— 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  V2y,@\t 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @lfl 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®17 

Cheese. 

While  the  market  was  a  little  better  sup- 
plied with  domestic  product  than  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  there  was  not  sufficient 
accumulation  to  cause  any  material  change  in 
prices.  There  was  a  very  fair  inquiry,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  •  11  yi(§> — 

California,  good  tc  choice  10K@11 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @10K 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  UM@12Vi 

Eggs. 

Market  has  ruled  higher  the  past  week, 
contrary  to  general  expectations.  Fancy  qual- 
ities commanded  up  to  22c  in  a  small  way,  but 
this  figure  was  not  quotable.  The  market  was 
forced  up  to  some  extent  by  parties  inter- 
ested in  Eastern  eggs,  being  anxious  to  ob- 
tain profitable  figures  for  the  latter.  At  the 
close  there  was  an  easier  tone,  with  several 
cars  of  Eastern  eggs  near  at  hand. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 20  ®21 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .19  @20 

California,  good  to  choice  store  18  @19 

Eastern,  as  to  seotion  and  grading  16  @18 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

In  the  line  of  spring  vegetable  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb  made  the  best  display  and  ruled 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Canners  are  now  running 
freely  on  Asparagus.  Peas,  String  Beans, 
Egg  Plant  and  Tomatoes  continued  in  limited 
receipt.  Cabbage  and  Garlic  brought  stiff 
prices.  The  Onion  market  was  weak  and 
slow,  with  supplies  heavy. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  box   150®  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ^  box   1  00@  1  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  If  box   50®  75 

Beans,  String,  *  V>   10®  12V4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  if  100   1  40®  1  50 

Cauliflower,  if  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  If  doz   50®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  if  lb   10®  12^ 

Garlic,  *  ft   9®  10 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  wild,  If  box   40®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .    50®  1  00 

Onions,  sprouted,  $  sack   10®  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft    3®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   30®  40 

Rhubarb,  If  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  If  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  If  lb   12W®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  if  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

There  were  no  large  quantities  received 
from  any  quarter,  but  demand  proved  very 
slow  at  the  recent  comparatively  high  figures 
established,  and  the  market  was  less  buoyant 
in  tone  than  for  some  weeks  preceding.  That 
prices  will  recover  materially  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  is  not  probable.  New  pota- 
toes will  be  on  market  in  wholesale  quantity 
in  about  a  month.  New  of  good  quality  are 
now  offering  in  a  moderate  way. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental  1  50  @1  85 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  TP  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt  1  60  @1  70 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  50  @1  85 

Early  Rose  1  50  @1  75 

Garnet  Chile  140  ®1  60 

New  Potatoes,  H*  lb   2fc@  4 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced  2  50  @3  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

There  is  a  very  limited  display  at  present  of 
fresh  fruits  quoted  under  this  heading,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  variety.  Apples  are  still 
offering  in  a  small  way,  but  supplies  now  re- 
maining are  mostly  common  to  medium  qual- 
ity, and  these  are  held  in  the  main  at  rather 
high  figures.  For  strictly  choice  to  select  the 
market  is  decidedly  firm,  an  advaace  on  quo- 
table rates  being  exacted  in  some  instances 
for  very  superior  fruit.  Strawberries  are  ar- 
riving more  freely,  and  the  quality  is  show- 
ing decided  improvementover  that  ef  previous 
receipts.  Arrivals  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently heavy  to  admit  of  the  fruit  being 
quotable  by  the  chest,  sales  so  far  having 
been  almost  wholly  by  the  drawer.  The  quan- 
tity coming  forward  is  expected  to  show  a 
marked  increase  the  coming  week.  Cherries 
were  on  market  from  Vacaville,  but  in  rather 
light  quantity  and  were  barely  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  The  quality  was  fairly  good  for 
the  first  of  the  season.  The  crop  of  early 
cherries  promises  to  be  light,  but  of  the  later 
varieties,  especially  of  White  cherries,  a  good 
yield  is  anticipated. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-Eb.  box   2  50®  3  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  if  50-ft.  box  ...  1  50®  2  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box.. . .     75®  1  25 

Cherries,  If  box   1  00®  2  00 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  if  large  box   — @— 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  if  drawer          40®  85 

Strawberries,  Large,  If  drawer   25®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  very  fair  trade  has  been  experienced  the 
past  week  in  the  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits,  principally  in  the  filling  of  or- 
ders for  assorted  carloads  for  shipment  East. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  now  too  light  to  ad- 
mit of  straight  carloads  being  forwarded  out- 
ward. Market  shows  firmness  throughout, 
but  in  quotable  values  there  are  no  special 
changes  to  record,  except  for  Prunes,  values 
for  which  have  been  hardening,  and  some  an- 
ticipate further  improvement  at  an  early  day. 
A  large  Chicago  house,  heavily  interested  in 
Prunes,  is  said  to  be  now  carrying  120  car- 
loads in  this  State,  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  representing  recent  purchases.  Most 
of  the  extra  small  sizes  have  been  sold  out. 
There  are  none  now  on  the  market  obtainable 
under  2c,  and  not  many  offeringat  this  figure. 
The  Chicago  market  is  reported  quite  firm, 
stocks  in  that  center  being  held  with  con- 
fidence, while  private  advices  from  New  York 
report  the  market  there  barely  steady.  Pros- 
pects here  appear  good  for  the  market  contin- 
uing favorable  to  sellers.  Tuesday's  steamer 
for  Victoria,  B  C,  took  67,000  pounds  dried 
fruits,  mainly  Prunes  for  Minnesota. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   12V4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13^4@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9  @— 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7tf@  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7V4®  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6K@  7Yi 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5Vi 

60— 70's   4   @  4<4 

70— 80's   3K@  3% 

80— 90's   3  @  SH 

90— 100's  2H®  2?i 

110—  130's   2  @  2<4 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3V4@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3^® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3V4®  4tf 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted   1H®  1% 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  reported  as  follows  in  recent  advices  by 
mail  from  New  York : 

Evaporated  apples  have  met  a  steady  jobbing 
demand  and  market  has  been  well  sustained  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  little  inquiry  from 
exporters.  Strictly  prime  are  generally  held  at 
8M@8?ic,  few  wood-dried  obtainable  under  the 
latter  figure,  with  choice  to  fancy  jobbing  from 
9®10c ;  some  fruit  is  damp  and  not  salable  above 
8®8Hc,  which  if  dry  it  would  probably  pass  as 
prime;  poorer  grades  range  lower  as  to  condition. 
Sun-dried  apples  have  some  inquiry  but  with  very 
little  fruit  available  market  is  quiet  and  nominal. 
Chops  and  waste  ate  held  about  steady  but  full 
prices  are  only  obtainable  for  strictly  choice  heavy 
packed  stock  in  barrels,  with  anything  of  unat- 
tractive quality  or  in  bags  selling  M@!4c  less 
than  inside  quotations.  Raspberries  have  had 
large  sale  at  9s@10c.  Not  much  doing  in  huckle- 
berries or  blackberries  but  desirable  stock  held 
about  steady.  Cherries  have  a  moderate  amount 
of  attention  at  late  prices.  California  fruit  is  well 
sustained  under  a  steady  jobbing  demand  though 
outside  figures  are  rather  extreme  and  difficult  to 
realize  except  in  a  jobbing  way. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12V4®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

The  market  shows  no  quotable  change,  the 
Growers'  Association  maintaining  former 
rates.  Business  is  of  fair  volume  for  this 
date.  The  lowest  grade  Raisins,  the  cheapest 
2-crowns,  are  practically  out  of  stock,  and  sup- 
plies of  fancy  clusters  are  wholly  exhausted. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  if  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  if  ft  5H@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4J4@4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3\4@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 


Sultanas,  unbleached   —  @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —®3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2W@2& 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  common  qualities  and  off  sizes 
are  plentiful  and  are  offering  at  moderately 
low  figures,  but  there  are  very  few  choice  to 
select,  with  market  for  latter  sort  firm.  Lem- 
ons of  desirable  quality  are  in  fair  request, 
but  the  poorer  grades  are  difficult  to  place, 
and  find  sale  only  at  low  figures.  Limes  are 
in  reduced  supply  but  no  higher. 

Oranges— Navels,  if  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  if  box  :   1  50®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  if  box   2  50@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  if  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  almost  lifeless  for  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  limited  of- 
ferings. Values  remain  nominally  as  before, 
Almonds  will  likely  rule  firm  the  coming  sea- 
son, as  the  crop  bids  fair  to  be  light,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  Peanut  market  is 
ruling  steady,  with  supplies  of  light  volume. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  if  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27tf 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5yj@  654 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

The  same  healthy  condition  previously  re- 
ported continues  to  be  displayed  in  the  wine 
market.  There  are  no  heavy  offerings,  and  the 
absence  of  undue  selling  pressure  in  quite  ap- 
parent. The  quotable  range  for  new  claret 
remains  16r?«20c  per  gallon,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  the  outside  figure  being  for  selec- 
tions. This  week's  Panama  steamer  took 
about  50,000  gallons  wine,  the  larger  portion 
being  destined  for  New  York. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  real  zed  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.    On  the  other 


hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  130,111 

Wheat,  ctls   6,580 

Barley,  ctls   9,385 

Oats,  ctls   3,100 

Corn,  ctls   3,635 

Rye,  ctls   1,600 

Beans,  sks   3,709 

Potatoes,  sks   25,828 

Onions,  sks   5,842 

Hay,  tons   2,931 

Wool,  bales   1,625 

Hops,  bales   50 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

4,205,180 

4,069,232 

2,456,792 

9,421,806 

1,204,560 

4,220,289 
569  044 

579,733 

142,010 

261,153 

26,015 

35,568 

357,359 

511,979 

980,932 

938,013 

153,935 

92,235 

111,771 

106,469 

38,289 

55,180 

11,533 

8,342 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE 

Since 

Same  Time 

WEEK. 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

123,848 

2,790,314 

2,567,900 

Wheat,  ctls. , . . 

157 

1,558,701 

9,189,610 

Barley,  ctls. .  . 

9,401 

403,216 

2,938,263 

Oats,  ctls  

168 

19,146 

15,146 

561 

17,327 

34,907 

Beans,  sks  

1,598 

80,472 

168,847 

2,205 

59,911 

69,221 

1,655,334 

684,276 

2,432 

1,302,274 

674,043 

Honey,  cases. . 

18 

4,964 

5,167 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

474 

40,686 

66,981 

California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  11.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7@8^c;  prime  wire  tray,  8%@87ic; 
choice,  9@9Vic;  fancy,  9J£@10c. 

Prunes,  4J4@9tfc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@14c;  Moorpark,  :354@17c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llc;  peeled,  25@28c. 


Back  From  the  War." 


This  is  the  title  of  a  gorgeous  farm  scene  at 
harvest  time,  the  returning  U.  S.  soldier  ad- 
vancing in  the  foreground  of  stubble  to  re- 
ceive the  welcome  of  his  father,  who  has 
stopped  his  McCormick  reaper  and  is  rushing 
forward  to  embrace  his  son.  The  little  sister 
and  the  dog  are  good  side  figures.  The  pic- 
ture evidently  will  make  a  center  shot  at  the 
popular  heart  and  be  given  the  place  of  honor 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  issued  as  a  high- 
toned  trade  card  by  the  McCormick  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Co.  of  Chicago. 


BOY    THE  BEST. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .*. 
.'.Vegetables 

•♦  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thic  office. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


EXPERT  OP1IMOIN: 


Dr. 


Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

3IC»  CALIF-ORNIrt  STREET,        -        SrtIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  esses  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  bj  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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%  Money  talks  !    NYc  guarantee  that  $ 

Turtle's  1 


Elixir  I 


trill  cure  jinythinp:  that  a  liniment  can  jl> 

cure— Sioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't.  $ 

Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper.  $ 
K       Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  tu 

P   PR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  2;  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  $ 

icccccccccccccocccocccwcl 


-  '  i]Hii.j»r_  n  .'  J 

THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
MEAN  SPRAY  POMP  CO.,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


LAST  WEEK 

we  tnlii  vim  there  w;is  *-nmethintr  in  the  coll  of 
The  Paite.  As  the  mercury  rises  watcL  the  fence 
and  see  about  it.    Does  it  Hair'.' 

PAGK  )TOVEN  1VIKK  PKNCE CO.,  A  DIU  A  N, MICH. 


Our  famous 
Blue  Label  Brand.' 

Prices  and  samples 
ready  April  20th.  W  rite 
now  and  we  will  send 
when  ready:  Prices  will 
be  lowerthan  you  think,  j 
We  deliver  fromChlcago  | 
Omaha  or  sr.  Paul, 

desired.  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Binder 
Twine 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  AVA I  N  WRIGHT,  1411  Jackeon 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY,  General 
Agent. 


LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

**  PLUM  TREES.  # 

Wickson,  Red  June,  Wi  Hard.  Rurbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz.  etc.   Grant.  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    db  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  230  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAJj. 


Recent   Holstein-Friesian  Tests. 


S.  Hoxie  of  Yokeville,  New  York, 
superintendent  of  the  Advanced  Reg- 
istry of  this  breed  sends  us  a  state- 
ment of  official  butter  tests  made  under 
the  supervision  of  judges  named  by 
the  Experiment  Stations.  There  are 
twenty-one  tests  in  all  and  the  highest 
point  reached  is  the  following: 

America  2d's  Pauline  DeKol  37096; 
age  3  years,  5  months,  15  days;  amount 
of  butter  fat  in  seven  days,  15.903 
pounds;  equal  to  19.879  pounds  of  but- 
ter, calculating  butter  fat  at  80%  of 
the  weight  of  butter. 

Cost  of  Butter. — Mr.  Hoxie  also  gives 
the  following  which  show  quantity  in 
connection  with  cost  of  feed: 

Mutual  Friend  3d  28389;  age  6  years, 
(i  months,  26  days;  amount  of  butter 
fat,  14.724  pounds;  amount  of  butter  in 
seven  days  18.405  pounds;  cost  of  food 
per  schedule  of  prices,  96.05  cents; 
cost  per  pound  of  butter,  5  2+  cents. 

Paula  Dorinda  41109;  age  2  years,  10 
months;  amount  of  butter  fat,  11.099 
pounds;  amount  of  butter  in  seven 
days  13.874  pounds;  cost  of  food  per 
schedule  of  prices,  $1.0985;  cost  per 
pound  of  butter,  7.9+  cents. 


Preservation  of  Rubber  Trees  in 
Kongo  Free  State. 


Under  date  of  February  25,  1899, 
Minister  Storer  writes  from  Brussels: 
"The  Government  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  india 
rubber  trees  in  that  country,  has  pro- 
mulgated a  decree  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  for  every  ton  of  rubber 
yielded  annually  there  shall  be  planted 
not  less  than  150  trees.  A  bureau  of 
control  of  rubber  forests  is  created  and 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
decree  of  1892,  which  prohibits  gather- 
ing rubber  in  any  other  mode  than 
through  incisions  in  the  bark.  Infrac- 
tions of  the  new  decree,  which  bears 
date  of  January  5,  1899,  are  punishable 
by  fine  up  to  10,000  francs,  or  im- 
prisonment. Employers  and  directors 
of  corporations  are  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  their  subor- 
dinales.  Guide  books  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rubber  are  furnished  by  the  dis- 
trict commissioners  on  request,  and 
agricultural  inspectors  will  be  placed 
temporarily  at  the  service  of  private 
owners. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  eminent 
astronomer,  stated  that  we  now  know 
the  existence  of  30,000,000  of  stars  or 
suns,  many  of  them  much  more  magnif- 
icent than  the  one  which  gives  light  to 
our  system.  The  majority  of  them  are 
not  visible  to  the  eye  or  even  recogniz 
able  by  the  telescope,  but  sensitized 
photographic  plates  have  revealed  their 
existence  beyond  all  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, though  most  of  them  are  incon- 
ceivably distant,  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands  of  times  as  far  off  as  our 
sun.  A  telegraphic  message,  for  ex- 
ample, which  would  reach  the  sun  in 
eight  minutes,  would  not  reach  some 
of  these  stars  in  1800  years.  An  av- 
erage of  only  ten  planets  to  each  sun 
indicates  the  existence  within  the  nar- 
row range  to  which  human  observation 
is  still  confined  of  at  least  30,000,000  of 
separate  worlds,  many  of  them  doubt- 
less of  gigantic  size,  and  it  is  nearly  in- 
conceivable that  those  worlds  can  be 
wholly  devoid  of  living  and  sentient 
beings  upon  them,  probably  mortal  in 
our  sense,  illustrating  the  insignificance 
of  mankind. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Thaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Ladies 
Tel 


Other 


of  the  comport  &nd  security  afforded  to  them  by  Or. 
Williams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  Headaches  and 
backaches  that  come  expectedly  or  unexpectedly 
are  charmed  away  and  the  rich,  red  blood  shows 
itself  in  the  pink  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of 
those  who  use  these  pills.  They  are  not  a  pur- 
gative;  they  give  strength  instead  of  taking  it 
away.  Wise  mothers  give  them  to  growing  girls. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Robinson,  near  Howesville,  Clay  County,  Ind.,  says: 

"I  was  afflicted  with  troubles  incident  to  my  sex  and  In  very 
delicate  health.  Lost  appetite,  tlesh,  and  was  greatly  depressed.  After 
taking  various  remedies  without  benefit,  I  was  Induced  to  try  Dr. 
■Williams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  In  the  summer  of  1897  I  pro- 
cured Ave  boxes  and  began  taking  the  pills  as  directed.  Ik-lore  con- 
suming the  second  box  I  could  very  perceptibly  feel  their  beneficial 
effects.  Appetite  returned,  complexion  Improved,  and  I  bad  renewed 
strength.  After  taking  the  five  boxes  I  felt  better  In  every  way;  I 
was  able  to  do  my  usual  daily  work  and  I  stopped  taking  the  pills." 

— From  the  Democrat,  Brazil,  Jnd. 
Look  for  the  full  name  on  the  package.    At  druggists  or  direct  from  the 
Dr.  Williams  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  50c.  per  box.  6  boxes  $2^0. 


WOOD'S    DEEP  WELL 

PROPELLER  PUnP. 

( FIRST   PRIZE   AT   STATE   FAIR,   1898.  > 

 WILL  LIFT  

nORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  aDd  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Reliable  and  Experienced  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 

Business  Olfice,  209  N.  flaln  St.  T  AnrrMpc  C»\ 
Factory,     .923-925  N.  riain  St.  i-OS  rUlgeieS,  V>ai. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 

Mr.  I.  13.  Parsons  of  Haywards,  Cal.,  has  three  of  them,  and  says:  With  your 
Rotary  Plow  I  will  cultivate  my  orchard  better  than  ever  before  and  do  it  for 
(400.00  less. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Campbell  of  Vacaville  writes:  "  Your  Cutaway  Rotary  Orchard  Plow 
is  a  great  success." 

ORDER  NOW;   STOCK  WILL  SOON  BE  EXHAUSTED. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL.«£ 

DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


LIGHTNING 
WEEDERS 

get  all  the  weeds. 
We  have  'em 
6-S-10ft.out. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  /Wission  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
st .,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


J^Slm*  M 


April  15,  1899. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING.  MARCH  28,  1899. 

622,108.— Vehicle  Pole — F.  M.  Bird,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

621,998.— Drawing  Steam  Beer— Farley  &  Jack- 
son, S.  F. 

621,914.— Boot  Heel— Ford  &  Starr,  S.  F. 
621,920.— Bath  Tub— F.  Johnson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
622,158.— Honey  Extractor— A.  Kuschel,  S.  F. 
622.053.— Thawing  Apparatus— J.  W.  Livermore, 
Selma,  Cal. 

621,836.— CarCoupling— J.  J.  Malloy,  Portland,  Or. 
622,188.— Lamp  Socket— M.   Meyberg,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

622,074  — Bottle  Stopper— C.  V.  B.  Reeder,  Ever- 
green, Cal. 

621,945.— Toy  Horse— F.  Ritter.  Portland,  Or. 
622,021. — Violin — R.    &    E.    Sample,    Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

621.862.  — Car  Numbers— H.  J.  Small,  Sacramento, 
Cal 

621.863.  — Printing  Telegraph— S.  J.  Small,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

621,880.— Whiffletree—H.  E.  Westly,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

621.985.  — Amalgamator — Q.  W.  Williams,  Pay- 
ette, Idaho. 

621.986.  —  Concentrator— (J.  W.  Williams,  Pay- 
ette, Idaho. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  ^enuthaec 
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HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

KM  Kit  V  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  p-v 

TABER  ROTARY  }■  \J\  1  fTl  f>C 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  J  m  Maa«|^4_r« 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Pettergon  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap 
115  and  117  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  JHARKBT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAULER,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    IYV  off  Itt    <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—Lumber  demand  has  advanced  in  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  and  coast  prices  likewise. 

—The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
March  exceeded  expenditures  $13,721,224. 

— Eureka,  Cal.,  is  shipping  redwood  lumber 
direct  to  Honolulu,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  reduced  the 
wages  of  its  section  men  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. They  now  get  16  cents  per  hour  for  eight 
hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week. 

—The  February  earnings  and  expenses  of 
the  Santa  Pe  Ry.  Co.  show  the  proportion  of 
operating  expenses  was  61%;  proportion  for 
the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  still 
high. 

—Hereafter  the  S.  P.  &  S.  J.  V.  R.  R.,  the 
Southern  California  R.  R.  and  the  Santa  Pe 
Pacific  R.  R.  will  be  known  as  the  Santa  Pe 
Pacific  Co.,  including  the  mileage  west  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.— 1750  miles. 

—Leon  Sloss,  of  San  Francisco,  has  obtained 
the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  from  San 
Francisco  via  Ounalaska,  St.  Michael  and  all 
points  along  the  Yukon  to  Circle  City  and 
Dawson,  4408  miles,  and  back,  three  round 
trips,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  about  June 
1,  June  20  and  July  5.  The  contract  is  not  to 
be  required  to  carry  more  than  five  tons  of 
mail  matter  each  way  on  any  one  trip. 

—The  last  California  Legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners— one  from  the  central,  one  from 
the  northern  and  one  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State— to  constitute  the  California 
Paris  Exposition  Commission,  not  more  than 
two  members  of  which  shall  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  This  commission  is  to 
have  exclusive  charge  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  $130,000  appropriated  by  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  forwarding  and  main- 
taining an  exhibition  of  California  productsat 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and  for  preparing 
and  distributing  suitable  literature  descrip- 
tive of  the  State  and  its  resources,  industries 
and  capabilities;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning exhibits  to  the  State.  The  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  give  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  each.  They  must  be  ex- 
perienced in  exposition  work,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  their  services  $5000  each  and  actual 
traveling  expenses.  Certified  vouchers  are 
required  to  be  returned  to  the  Controller  for 
all  expenditures  by  the  commission.  The  act 
takes  effect  immediately,  but  $105,000  of  the 
sum  appropriated  will  not  be  available  until 
Dec.  1st,  '99. 

—Pacific  ocean  soundings  are  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  steamship  Ranger,  from 
Guam  to  Manila,  to  supplement  those  already 
made  from  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  to 
Guam.  The  course  to  be  covered  is  about 
6000  miles,  with  deep  sea  soundings  taken  at 
ten-mile  intervals.  These  soundings  will  be 
made  with  a  detachable  sinker  and  No.  11 
piano  wire ;  this  wire  is  .03  inch  in  diameter, 
has  a  breaking  strain  of  a  little  over  200 
pounds,  and  it  weighs  1.3  pounds  to  the  100 
fathoms,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  to  the  mile. 
The  sounding  machine  used  automatically 
registers  the  fathoms  paid  out,  and  ha»  a  reel 
run  by  steam  with  a  capacity  of  600  fathoms 
of  wire.  The  sounding  rod,  invented  by  Capt. 
Sigsbee,  is  a  brass  tube  10  inches  long  and  2% 
inches  outside  diameter,  passing  freely 
through  a  globular  iron  casting  weighing 
sixty  pounds.  The  sinker  is  held  on  the  tube 
by  a  catch  and  loop,  and  when  bottom  is  struck 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  forced  into  the 
mud  until  the  sinker  rests  on  the  bottom;  the 
catch  is  then  released,  and  the  released  ten- 
sion on  the  sounding  wire  is  at  once  recorded  on 
the  hoisting  machine.  The  wire  is  then  pulled 
in,  with  the  tube  and  sample  of  bottom,  leaving 
the  sinker  behind  it.  As  rises  of  tempera- 
ture above  70°  may  affect  the  gutta  percba 
insulation  of  cables,  it  is  important  to  obtain 
the  temperature  at  great  depths.  This  is 
done  by  a  mercury  thermometer  with  a  cylin- 
drical bulb  and  straight  stem,  protected  from 
pressure  by  being  hermetically  sealed  in  a 
strong  glass  tube.  This  thermometer  is 
pivoted  with  a  tendency  to  upset,  and  in  de- 
scending the  mercury  bulb  is  down  and  is 
kept  there  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  threaded 
rod  surmounted  by  a  propeller.  Just  above 
the  bulb  the  stem  is  contracted  and  slightly 
flattened  with  a  kind  of  S  bend.  When  the 
sounding  weight  strikes  the  bottom  the  lift- 
ing of  the  wire  reverses  the  action  of  the 
propeller,  releases  the  thermometer,  and  the 
latter  tumbles  bulb  up.  This  reversal  breaks 
the  mercury  column  at  the  contraction,  and 
the  mercury  already  in  the  stem  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and,  expanding  it,  records  the  same 
temperature  existing  at  the  time  of  reversal 
and  preserves  this  record  until  the  thermome- 
ter is  set  for  a  new  observation.  The  up- 
setting of  the  thermometer  also  releases 
valves  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  metal  cups  at- 
tached to  the  thermometer  and  admits  sam- 
ples of  the  deep  sea  water. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY 

TEN  or  TWENTY  acres  good  land  within  60 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  with  more  or  legs 
fruit  and  a  running  stream  on  It.  Persons  de- 
siring to  sell  will  please  give  bottom  prices,  terms 
and  full  particulars,  otherwise  no  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  offers.  No  commission. 
Address  J.  NELSON,  Beaver  City,  Nebraska. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Do  Too  Get  III  Willi  a  tie  W. 


KIDNEY   TROUBLE   MAKES   YOU  MISERABLE. 


Dr.  Kilmer's  SWAHP-ROOT  is  the  Great  Remedy  for 
Kidney,  Bladder  and  Uric  Acid  Troubles. 

By  Special  Arrangement,  Every  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  Reader,  to  Prove  for 
Themselves  The  Wonderful  Merits  of  This  Great  Discovery,  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  FREE  by  Mail. 


Well  people  have  healthy  kidneys. 

You  are  in  no  danger  of  being  sick  if  you 
keep  your  kidneys  well. 

Tney  filter  your  blood  and  keep  it  pure  and 
free  from  disease-breeding  germs. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  care,  but  your 
kidneys  most,  because  they  do  most. 

If  you  are  sick,  begin  with  your  kidneys, 
because  as  soon  as  they  are  well  they  wili 
help  all  the  other  organs  to  health. 

The  treatment  of  some  diseases  may  be  de- 
layed without  danger,  not  so  with  kidney 
disease. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  medical  triumph 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  discovered  after 
years  of  untiring  effort  and  research  by  the 
eminent  kidney  and  bladder  specialist,  Dr. 
Kilmer,  and  has  truly  wonderful  healing 
action  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

It  will  be  found  by  both  men  and  women 
just  what  is  needed  in  all  cases  of  kidney  and 
bladder  disorders,  lame  back,  dull  pain  or 
ache  in  the  back,  gravel,  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der, rheumatism,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  uric 
acid  troubles  and  Bright's  Disease,  which  is 
the  worst  form  of  neglected  kidney  trouble. 

Swamp-Root  corrects  inability  to  hold  water 
and  promptly  overcomes  that  unpleasant 
necessity  of  being  compelled  to  go  often  dur- 
ing the  day  and  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night. 


If  your  water  when  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed for  twenty-four  hours  forms  a  sedi- 
ment or  settling  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance, 
it  is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder 
need  immediate  attention. 

The  way  to  be  well  is  to  look  after  your 
kidneys.  To  take  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root 
when  you  are  suffering  from  clogged  kidneys. 

This  prompt,  mild  and  wonderful  remedy  is 
easy  to  get  at  the  drug  stores  in  fifty-cent 
and  one-dollar  bottles.  Make  a  note  of  the 
name,  SWAMP-ROOT,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  and  remember  it  is  prepared  only  by 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Swamp-Root  has  been  tested  in  so  many 
ways,  in  hospital  work,  in  private  practice, 
among  the  helpless  too  poor  to  purchase  relief, 
and  has  proved  so  successful  that  a  special 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  all  read- 
ers of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  who  have 
not  already  tried  it,  may  have  a  sample  bottle 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Also  a  book 
telling  more  about  Swamp  Root  and  contain- 
ing some  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and 
women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact, 
their  very  lives,  to  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  Swamp-Root.  Be  sure  and  men- 
tion the  San  Francisco  "Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
when  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A 


BUtlDMC  PAPER 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  tho 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— tho 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  atrproof,  and 
will  nc  t  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PARflFFINE 
PAINT  CO., 
San  Francisco, 
116  Battery  St. 
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MICA  Axle  Grease 

Oet  a  box  and  learn  why  It's  the 
best  grease  ever  put  on  an  uxlt*. 
Sold  everywhere.     Made  by 
STANDARD   OIL*  CO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Napa  Grange. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Napa  Grange  in  the  Register, 
Worthy  Master  Greer  was  present  and 
D.  R.  Somers,  J.  M.  Buchli,  John  Ames 
and  James  Munson  were  initiated  in 
the  first  and  second  degrees. 

A  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  here 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows  :  Walter  Renwick, 
D.  J.  Brown,  F.  W.  Bush,  George  H. 
Rogers,  Enoch  Yates,  J.  S.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Rogers,  Mrs.  D.  Bohen 
and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette. 

The  Grange  has  decided  to  hold  the 
next  annual  Farmers'  Institute  in 
Napa  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 10th  and  11th,  1899,  at  1:30  and 
7:30  o'clock  i\  M. 

J.  S.  Taylor  of  the  committee  on  fire 
insurance  reports  success  in  soliciting 
signatures  to  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Napa  County  Farmers'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company.  With 
hardly  an  exception  the  farmers  so  far 
conferred  with  favor  the  project,  and 
the  successful  organization  of  the  com- 
pany now  seems  assured. 

At  the  suggestion  of  George  R.  Rog- 
ers at  a  previous  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  securing  insects  to  destroy 
scale  in  our  orchards,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing that  committee— consisting  of  D.  J. 
Brown,  H.  R.  Borrette  and  George  H. 
Rogers  —  presented  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  obtain  a  quantity  of 
said  scale-destroying  bugs  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  State  of  California,  and  ask 
that  it  may  be  done  through  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  Southern  California. 


Worthy  Master  W.  W.  Greer  evi- 
dently has  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Order  in  southern  California  in  his 
mind's  eye.  We  find  him  advertising 
in  the  National  Grange  Quarterly  ask- 
ing Eastern  Patrons  to  send  him 
names  and  addresses  of  any  friends  re- 
siding in  southern  California  who  are 
or  were  members  of  the  Order.  The 
Rural  will  help  him  along,  without 
charge,  by  asking  any  reader  who 
wishes  to  hear  more  of  the  Grange  to 
address  W.  W.  Greer,  Sacramento. 


Watsonville  Grange. 


Watsonville  Grange  No.  124  enter- 
tained friends  at  Masonic  Hall  last 
Saturday,  states  the  Pajaronian.  After 
partaking  of  a  sumptuous  feast  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  the  following 
programme  was  presented  and  received 
with  much  applause:  Violin  duet,  Mrs. 
Louis  and  Miss  McQuaid;  song,  Nellie 
Rohrback;  recitation,  Mary  Church; 
instrumental  music,  Mary  Mack;  ad- 
dress, D.  W.  Rohrback;  recitation, 
Eva  Blohm;  violin  solo,  with  organ  ac- 
companiment, Mrs.  Louis  and  Miss 
Louis;  reading,  Wm.  Gilkey;  instru- 
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PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Add  to  th«aepoiot«  superior  construction  and  finish  and 
yem  hsve  •  pertvel  machine.  They  de»l  only  In  high  percnl»i{M  of 
Ub.  Nie>  (Vom  .ill  tc  H60  ra>-  I'rlccs  up. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the!'.  S.  Catalogue  free. 
I'etalumu  Incubator  Co.,  Box     II.  Pctulumu,  Cal. 


mental  music,  Mrs.  Louis.  After  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks  by  Messrs.  Bryan, 
Rohrback,  Hatch,  Blohm  and  Rowe 
the  Grange  retired  for  business. 

To  Organize  Granges. 

The  Visalia  Delta  states  that  E.  C. 
Shoemaker  of  that  city  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  organizer  by  the  State 
Grange  and  proposes,  if  possible,  to 
extend  the  work  of  the  Grange  through- 
out the  State.  He  will,  however,  con- 
fine his  missionary  work  at  first  to 
Tulare  county.  Porterville  is  a  prom- 
ising field  for  the  organization  of  a 
Grange,  and  he  will  probably  com- 
mence his  work  in  that  city. 

The  establishment  of  Granges  in  this 
county  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  classes. 
The  value  of  branches  of  this  Order  in 
every  community  cannot  be  estimated 
too  highly.  They  should  be  organized 
throughout  the  county.  They  afford 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  meet  to- 
gether and  compare  notes  about  their 
vocations  in  life,  which  are  calculated 
to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Grange,  and  he  is  bound 
to  awaken  interest  in  this  great  Order. 

San  Jose  Grange. 


According  to  the  Mercury,  the  meet- 
ing of  San  Jose  Grange  was  largely 
attended  and  much  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested  when  a  com- 
munication was  read  from  the  O'Connor 
Art  Building  Committee  inviting  the 
Grange  to  take  part  in  the  Dewey 
Day  celebration  on  May  1st  at  Agri- 
cultural Park.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted and  many  members  of  the 
Grange  will  be  present  an  take  part  in 
the  festivities. 

The  following  candidates  for  mem- 
bership were  initiated:  J.  M.  Allen, 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Jones  and  E.  A.  Hayes.  At  the  next 
meeting  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
will  be  conferred. 

A  number  of  speakers  stated  that 
there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  grangers  to  effect  an 
organization  at  Los  Gatos.  It  would  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  that  section,  and 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that  a  Grange 
there  would  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  active  and  flourishing  in  the 
State.   

Capital  Grange. 


According  to  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Capital  Grange  had  its  second  annual 
celebration  last  night  in  Daley's  Hall 
at  Oak  Park.  There  were  over  200 
persons  present.  The  Committee  on 
Arrangements  consisted  of  Mrs.  Stil- 
son,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Daley,  Miss  Emma 
Daley  and  Miss  Nettie  Cannon,  also 
Dr.  Shaw,  Wm.  Collins  and  J.  Daley. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Song, 
Oak  Park  Quartette,  "She  Was  Bred 
in  Old  Kentucky;"  recitation,  John 
Daley;  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Dr.  Orr;  dia- 
logue, "The  Sniggle  Family,"  Mrs. 
Stetson  and  seven  young  ladies;  recita- 
tion, "How  We  Hunted  a  Mouse," 
V.  T.  Goodrich;  vocal  solo,  Miss 
Minerva  Daley;  fancy  dance,  Miss  Jessie 
Shaw.  A  dance  followed  the  entertain- 
ment, and  at  midnight  there  was  a 
feast  of  good  things  which  the 
Grangers'  wives  had  provided. 


Sent  Free  to  Sheep  Owners. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews  of  GalvestOD, 
Texas,  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip,  send  a  handsomely  bound 
pocket  calendar,  diary  and  notebook  for  1899 
that  is  a  pocket  convenience.  They  will  mail 
a  copy  to  any  reader  of  this  paper,  who  owns 
sheep,  upon  request.  Shoobert,  Beale&Co., 
216  Sansome  street,  are  the  San  Francisco 
agents. 

A  recently  introduced  material  for  insecti- 
cidal  purposes  bears  the  name  Paragrene. 
The  manufacturer — F.  L.  La  van  burg  of  New 
York  City— places  this  substance  upon  the 
market  as  an  improved  form  of  Paris  green. 
The  object  has  been  to  procure  a  powerful 
poison  which  can  be  used  with  safety,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  plant,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
Paragrene  meets  these  requirements.  Its 
very  fine  pulverization  assists  in  its  suspen- 
sion in  water  and  facilitates  its  distribution. 
Its  color  is  very  bright  green.  Tests  of  the 
material  are  being  arranged  for.  The  manu- 
facturer will  send  samples  on  application. 


Paragrene 

A  NEW  %J  INSECTICIDE.      Do* nofrnjlfr, 


It  is  a  deadly 
ft*  to  insect  pests 
and  bugs.  It  is 
ch  cap  er  than 
Paris  Green,  more 
mlky,  kills  q 


For  many  years  we  have  been  the 
Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know  that  Paragrene  i 
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of  the  well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly 

r  and  reliable  in.pro\  emem  on  Paris  (' 


Our  reputation  u  Paris  (ireen  manufacturers  is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Prices  :  14  lb.  kits,  n%c.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs.,  15c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs  ,  16c.  per  lb.;  %  lb. 


pkgs..  17c.  per  lb 
tplei 


f.  o.  b.  Ne 


special  rates  to  dealers.  Send  for  dtteriiHoe  pamphlets 
FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG.  Box  1670  W  New  York. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  (or  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  688.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Black  Leg. 


Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  In  U.  S.  A.  on  650,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL,   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


Breeders'  Directory.     RACINE  Engines. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  Tda.VB'  buttereon- 
test  at  State  Fair  lN'.is  1st  ,t  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yt.. 
3-yr.  Si  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale:  also  pigs.  P.  H.  Burke.  62« 
Market  St.,  S.  P. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry."  Will l;t in  Mies  &  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Parm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  P.  LYON.  Edenvale.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Houdans. 
Eggs  from  best  breeding  pen  of  Houdans  ever 
Bhown  on  this  coast  at  San  Jose,  January,  18U9. 
Birds  large,  very  dark  plumage.  Eggs  from  first 
prize  pen  $2.50  for  Ki  others  $1.50. 


SAM'L  M.  COPTIN,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Several 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took  their  share 
of  prizes  at  last  State  Pair.    Eggs  fur  hatching. 


J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Let-horns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  IS  or  11  settings  for 
$5,011.  Turkey  eggs  2ie  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  he  use<l  with  (.aHoline.Coal  Oas  or  Natural 
«ias.  ALL8I7.KS. 
Ken<!  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 

♦    F  f\  IN  C  Y      F*  O  U  I—  T"  R  "V  •  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  80  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  U 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR 
Co..  181"  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. , chemists.  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards.  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Prl 
•i.oo.  Valuable  Informs 
and  full  particulars  PR 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 


lAn  i  a  a.  nnrj&jt.  t        *.  .     »  .nu^u  ....... 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  tt  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tell*  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

•  i  cHiaco,  tu. 


WELLINOTON'8    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  Dl'ROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  187B. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  Si  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Pair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssez  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Red  Poll  Mis  for  Sale. 

The  Estate  of  A.  P.  More,  deceased,  has 
23  Red  Poll  Bulls,  three  years 
old,  for  Sale. 

They  are  of  line  quality  and  desirable  for  anyone 
wishing  animals  of  this  character.  These  animals 
are  on  pasture  in  Sonoma  county,  at  F.  A.  Schell's 
ranch,  near  Petaluma. 

Inquire  of  JOHN  LAWLER,  Petaluma,  or  of 
C.  A.  STORKE,  Attorney  at  Law,  Santa  Barbara. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  boors  with 

KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Mads  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  tbe  old  way.  Send  for 
.  circular.  E.  KBACSEK  *  JBKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

657  PAGES,  BOTJHD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  #-2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES5, 

330  MARKET  ST..  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  MlSlfJ  ipull^jhY. 


BT  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  TBI  Dkwey  Publishing  Co..  or  lta 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

810  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OA  I . 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  SHd  Gasoline  Engines 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IV.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES, 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   ™  water  by  coMpRESSEb  Am- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,  U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  out 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  OH  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds 


For    Irrigation    and    Other  Purposes. 

 SEND    FOR    LARGE    AND   COMPLETE    CATALOGUE,    MAILED  FREE. 


2  1-2  Horse  Power  Webster. 

 ♦ 


VA/OODIN     &     LITTLE,    31.2    &    314     MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The 


Cultivator. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  wood  work 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft, 
eeth  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  in  front  of 
him. 
kind  of  tooth 
may  be  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  three  sizes:  9,  11  and 
18  teeth.  The  9-tooih  cuts  either  4  or  5-foot  width;  the  11- 
tooth  cuts  G-foot  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  S-foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  9  and  11- 
tooth  are  calculated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13- tooth 
for  three  or  four  horseB,  and  cuts  either  6,  6  or  8  feet  In 
width.  This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \AI.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


™  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ■»*• 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 

Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patant  Agent*.  330  Markit 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  tJmMmm^ 
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The  HARVESTER  KING  as  a  BINDER. 

10  ft.  or  12  (t. 
This  machine  will  cut  and  bind  perfectly  a  10-ft. 
swath  in  heavy  grain.   We  guarantee  this. 


HOUSE  HAY  RAKES 
IIOI.LINGSWORTH. 

It  ANN  BR— All  steel. 
STRAIT — All  steel. 


THE   ORIGINAL,   THE   GENUINE    BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

A  high  speed  machine.  The  greatest  alfalfa  cutter  of  all. 


The   HARVESTER   KING   as   a  HEADER. 

The  header  attachment  may  be  taken  off  and  the  binding  attachment  put  on.  Two  machines  in  one. 

The  most  wonderful  harvesting  machine  since  the  invention  of  the  combined  harvester.  EVANS'  CORN  DRILL  AND  PLANTER, 


JONES    WAGON    SCALES— Stuns 


A  8  PIN  WALL   POTATO  PLANTER. 


BUCKEYE   FOLDING  REAPER. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


0  be  taken  from 
:he  Library.  ♦ 


Vol.  LVII.  No. 


ft? 

—cog-— 
-  £  — 
1  v 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Ir  ^ited  Stock  Farm. 


What  a  delight  it  is  this  year  to  traverse  the  irri- 
gated stock  farms  and  ranges  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley after  coming  out  from  regions  where  the  rainfall 
for  the  last  two  years  has  hardly  been  enough  to 
make  a  crop  of  wild  flowers!  We  had  that  pleasure 
ond  day  last  week  when  returning  from  the  south. 
We  arose  about  daylight  to  see  the  sight,  and  as  the 
train  sped  along  through  the  deep  green  fields 
thickly  peopled  with  sleek  stock  and  again  through 
stretches  of  dreary,  vacant  wastes  of  arid  land  we 
realized,  as  never  before  perhaps,  what  a  value  lies 
in  our  irrigated  pasture  lands.    As  the  sun  rose  and 


as  high  and  as  far  as  possible  above  dry  lands;  level- 
ing and  checking  and  home  building  is  seen  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  from  the  centers  of  irrigated 
areas.  We  shall  never  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
season  in  stock  and  dairy  interests  as  we  were  in  the 
autumn  of  1897. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  some  of  the  scenes  we  have  hinted  at.  It 
represents  a  main  canal  carrying  water  from  some 
large  river  for  distribution  through  miles  of  its  own 
extension  and  through  multiplied  miles  of  laterals 
until  the  last  gallon  makes  some  added  feet  of  fruit- 
ful ground.    In  the  background  are  the  herds  whose 


warrants  attention  from  men  who  can  carry  water  to 
land  suited  for  such  producing  purposes. 

We  can  supply  stock  feed  both  natural  and  irri- 
gated, than  which  better  cannot  be  grown.  We  have 
a  climate  which  favors  the  greatest  thrift  and  least 
distress  to  stock,  and  consequently  highest  returns 
to  producers.  We  need  more  intelligent  and  care- 
taking  stock-growing  methods  and  we  need  also  an 
improvement  of  the  grade  of  the  stock  we  grow. 
All  these  things  are  practicable  and  feasible  and 
should  attract  the  interest  of  our  capitalists  more 
widely  than  they  do  even  in  the  present  stimulation 
of  our  stock  farming.  It  is  a  good  line  of  work.  It 
will  utilize  much  land,  it  will  employ  many  people 


MAIN    CANAL    AND   PRODUCT   OF   LIVESTOCK   AND   ALFALFA    IN   THE   SAN  JOAQUIN. 


its  beams  glinted  across  the  water  as  it  flowed  out 
from  the  ditches  into  the  vast  contour  checks  which 
are  practicable  in  that  level  country,  the  picture  of 
green  and  crystal  was  charming  to  behold.  As  the 
eye  passed  to  other  features  of  the  landscape — the 
neat  buildings,  the  immense  stacks  of  provender, 
some  of  which  remained  in  this  provident  region 
from  last  year's  cutting,  and  other  signs  of  thrift — it 
impressed  us  all  the  more  deeply  that  here,  in  this 
moist,  rich  soil,  lies  well  buried  one  of  the  sheet  an- 
chors of  the  State's  prosperity  and  it  lies  there  be- 
cause enterprising  land  owners  have  brought  the 
water  upon  what  was  waste  and  uncertain  and  made 
it  sure  of  production.  It  is  true  that  as  the  season 
has  turned  there  is  natural  feed  in  great  amount  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
State,  but  still  the  irrigated  alfalfa  region  remains 
the  surety  against  drouth  whatever  may  be  the  sea- 
son's whim.  We  have  made  too  little  of  this  during 
the  last  score  of  years  of  favoring  skies,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  such  mistake  will  ever  be  made 
again.  The  development  of  the  alfalfa  region  is  now 
proceeding  with  redoubled  speed  and  energy.  Water 
supplies  are  being  increased  by  all  known  means; 
ditches  are  run  on  slight  descent  to  carry  the  water 


lives  rest  upon  the  flow  of  this  water,  and  beyond  the  I 
herds  are  the  stretches  of  alfalfa  reaching  to  the 
distant  horizon,  against  which  rise  the  profiles  of 
the  huge  stocks  of  alfalfa  hay  for  the  winter  carriage 
of  the  stock.  It  is  a  very  significant  picture  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  just  now,  as  never  before  in  the  State, 
promise  of  reward  in  wise  extension  of  our  guaran- 
teed grazing  area.  Not  only  is  the  visible  supply  of 
stock  greatly  reduced,  but  the  prospective  demand 
was  never  greater.  Recently  stock  has  been  brought 
by  trainloads  from  as  far  away  as  Texas  to  supply 
the  present  slaughtering  demand.  It  will  naturally  j 
be  some  little  time  before  our  normal  supply  of  beef 
cattle  can  be  restored,  and  yet  the  demand  for  local 
use  and  for  export  is  advancing  notably.  The  in- 
crease of  Caucasian  operations  upon  Mongol  and  Ma- 
lay territory  is  calling  for  supplies  of  fiesh-food 
around  the  Pacific  shores  greater  than  ever  before. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  this  opportunity  for  ex- 
port westward  from  our  coast  is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  capitalists  and  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  frozen  carcass  trade  for  distant  shipment 
of  large  dimensions.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  present  improved  outlook  of  our  region  and  it 


and  it  will  help  greatly  in  the  general  advancement 
of  the  State.  

The  California  State  Floral  Society  advocates  the 
adoption  of  "  Blossom  Day  "  as  a  California  festival, 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  villages  and  rural  districts  of 
the  State  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  It  also 
desires  the  adoption  of  "Blossom  Day  "  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  its  observance  to  consist  of 
a  half-day  holiday,  in  which  the  scholars  will  under 
the  direction  of  their  teachers  devote  their  time, 
either  in  orchard  or  school  room,  to  the  study  of 
fruit  blossoms  with  a  view  of  encouraging  interest 
in  horticultural  pursuits.  The  society  intends  here- 
after to  observe  "  Blossom  Day  "  by  holding  an  an- 
nual reunion  in  some  orchard  district  when  the  trees 
are  in  blossom. 


Indian  maize  contains  a  kernel  in  which  there  is  a 
yellow  germ.  Under  chemical  treatment  this  germ 
yields  an  oil  which,  when  refined,  is  a  competitor 
with  cotton  seed  oil  in  the  substitution  for  olive  oil, 
and  which  may  be  vulcanized  and  made  to  do  duty  as 
rubber.  What  are  called  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
are  being  made  from  this  imitation  rubber  at  a  cost 
far  below  that  of  the  genuine  article. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 


We  have  had  another  dry  week  all  around  the  sky. 
Nothing  is  being  harmed  yet  in  the  regions  to  which 
the  heavy  March  rainfall  extended,  but  other  parts 
are  getting  very  dry  again.  Everywhere,  too,  a  few 
showers  would  be  very  welcome.  Pastures  especially 
need  refreshing,  and  much  grain  would  be  helped 
along  also.  The  year,  first  and  last,  seems  to  have 
been  set  much  along  the  lines  of  last  year,  but  the 
March  rainfall  sort  of  climbed  over  the  fence,  much 
to  the  delight  of  everybody. 

We  hope  no  one  is  being  deceived  by  the  exagger- 
ated reports  of  great  coming  crops  of  all  kinds. 
Some  one  said  that  the  railway  people  are  planning 
for  50%  greater  fruit  shipments  this  year  than  last, 
and  that  other  yields  would  be  on  some  such  basis. 
Do  not  part  company  with  your  produce  on  any  such 
calculation.  There  will  be  more  produts  than  last 
year  of  course,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  a  low 
range  of  prices.  We  expect  that  nearly  everything 
will  hold  a  good  round  figure  this  year  and  some 
farmers  ought  to  enjoy  full  pockets.  The  scant  year 
of  1898  has  brought  nearly  every  line  of  supplies 
down  to  the  boards  and  it  needs  a  good  deal  to  fill 
the  reserves.  Some  kinds  of  fruits  promise  to  be 
very  high  this  year  and  we  hear  of  apricot  buyers 
already  offering  figures  which  sound  much  like  those 
of  last  year.  Cherries  will  be  short.  Other  fruits 
are  dropping  badly,  as  we  thought  they  would.  Do 
not  sell  too  soon:  wait  until  the  situation  becomes  a 
little  clearer.   

Wheat  is  unchanged  for  spot,  but  the  outlook  is 
promising  for  values.  Barley  is  still  weak,  oats 
steady  and  corn  more  firmly  held.  Beans  and  peas 
are  looking  up.  Hay  is  depressed  by  the  eagerness 
to  unload,  with  no  buyers.  Millstuffs  are  plentiful 
and  easier  in  price.  Butter  and  cheese  are  lower, 
but  the  former  is  in  good  demand,  both  for  local  use 
and  shipment.  Fowls  are  still  high,  with  very  good 
prices  for  choice  young  stock.  Beef  is  unchanged, 
but  mutton  is  lower,  while  hogs  are  firm  at  previous 
prices.  Potatoes  are  still  in  scant  supply,  espe- 
cially choice  grades.    Cabbage  heads  hold  up  well. 


A  Notable  Gathering  of  Agriculturists. 


California  has  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
during  the  last  few  years  nearly  all  kinds  of  national 
organizations,  and  has  seen  thousands  of  people  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  recollections  of  hospitality, 
kindly  interest  and  appreciation  which  are  very 
creditable  to  Californians.  These  visitations  of  wide- 
awake and  progressive  people  do  us  much  good. 
They  spread  the  fame  of  the  State  and  its  resources 
and  productions,  which  is  valuable  to  us,  and  this  is 
the  advantage  upon  which  Californians  usually  ex- 
hort each  other  to  deeds  of  kindness  to  strangers. 
It  is  a  consideration  which  cannot  be  ignored  and 
undoubtedly  has  returned  many  fold  to  the  State 
the  large  expenditures  which  have  been  made  for 
formal  demonstrations  of  hospitality.  There  are 
other  considerations  less  material,  but  not  less  sig- 
nificant and  valuable.  These  visitations  do  very 
much  to  keep  our  people  in  the  lines  of  the  world's 
social  and  intellectual  progress.  They  tend  to  dissi- 
pate the  provincialism  which  might  otherwise  largely 
adhere  to  our  isolated  position.  Hundreds  of  our 
people  gain  contact  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  travel  to  them  ;  thousands  are  able  to  make 
some  measured  contact  because  the  world  travels  to 
us.  This  contact  stimulates  new  activities  and  en- 
riches local  life.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  estimable 
people  who  visit  us  benefit  us  more  largely  by  the 
contents  of  their  heads  and  hearts  than  by  the  con- 
tents of  their  pockets.  Let  them  come,  then,  in  all 
the  forms  of  honorable  organization  in  which  they 
associate  themselves  together. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  bring 
hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  to  Los 
Angeles  next  July.  Preparations  for  the  meeting 
are  proceeding  in  all  local  educational  circles,  and 
the  occasion  will  be  notable.  It  is,  however,  another 
group  of  workers  in  an  allied  line  whose  coming  to 
California  this  summer  awakens  special  interest  with 
us,  because  their  labors  lie  in  our  own  special  field — 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 
There  has  existed  for  more  than  a  decade  an  associ- 
ciation  known  as  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Its  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitutions indicated  in  the  name.  It  is  supported  by 
these  institutions  officially,  and  therefore  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  personality  of  its  membership. 
Its  membership  is  representative  of  thousands  in 
whose  interest  it  is  authorized  to  hold  consultation 
and  take  action.  Let  us  take  some  note  of  the  di- 
mensions of  its  constituency. 

Agricultural  colleges  are  now  in  operation  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories — upwards  of  sixty  sepa- 
rate institutions,  as  some  States  have  two  of  them. 
They  have  a  total  valuation  of  endowment  and  equip- 
ment reaching  $61, 274, 546.  The  income  of  these  col- 
leges in  1897,  including  State  and  national  appro- 
priations and  interest  on  vested  funds,  was  above 
$5,178,580.  The  faculties  of  the  institutions  com- 
prised 2311  instructors  and  the  attendance  of  pupils 
was,  in  the  aggregate,  28,885  young  men  and  women. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  of  these  institutions 
since  their  organization  to  1897  was  25,737. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  which  exist  for 
the  most  part  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  col- 
leges also  are  established  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  in  a  few  States  two  stations  are  in 
operation — fifty-five  stations,  including  the  recent 
establishment  in  Alaska.  The  income  of  these  sta- 
tions in  1897  was  $1,129,832,  of  which,  roughly  speak- 
ing, two-thirds  was  supplied  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  one-third  by  the  States  and  by  individuals. 
The  stations  employ  628  persons  in  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry.  They  published  54  annual 
reports  and  324  bulletins  in  1897,  which  were  regu- 
larly mailed  to  more  than  506,000  readers. 

These  are  mere  profile  facts  of  the  systematic 
work  which  is  being  done  in  an  official  way  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  education  and  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  truth  underlying  agricultural 
success.  From  these  centers  there  flow  streams  of 
knowledge  which  are  reaching  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  country,  reviving  and  enriching  the 
great  agricultural  industry  in  all  its  varied  under- 
takings. The  direct  influence  of  these  institutions 
for  instruction  and  research  is  but  scant  measure  of 
the  benefits  they  confer.    Indirectly  through  the 


agricultural  press,  through  the  press  generally,  by 
general  conversation,  by  formal  addresses  and  by 
discussions  at  all  sorts  of  assemblies  of  agricultur- 
ists, new  facts  and  sounder  views  of  agricultural 
policy  and  practice  are  extending  everywhere,  help- 
ing people  to  secure  better  products  at  less  cost 
and  enabling  the  agriculturist  in  this  regard  to 
maintain  himself  as  a  progressive  producer  in  this 
age  of  most  progressive  production. 

Twelve  times  already  have  the  colleges  and  exper- 
iment stations  sent  representatives  to  a  general  con- 
vention like  that  which  is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
July  5th,  6th  and  7th  next.  The  large  cities  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West  have  in  turn  welcomed  the 
delegates,  and  at  the  Washington  meeting  last  No- 
vember Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  gave  the  association  formal 
invitation  to  assemble  this  summer  in  San  Francisco. 
This  invitation  has  just  been  accepted  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association,  and  preparations 
for  the  meetings  are  actively  going  forward. 

The  meetings  of  the  association  are  exclusively 
for  the  discussion  of  means  and  methods  for  better 
work  in  agricultural  investigation  and  construction. 
They  will  be  too  technical  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  public,  but  they  are  none  the  less  important 
to  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delegates 
and  those  who  may  accompany  them  will  allow  full 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  California  before 
their  return.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  re- 
ceive them  at  various  points  within  their  reach,  and 
they  should  be  shown  as  much  as  possible  of  the  State 
and  its  unique  phases  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural work.  Abundant  time  remains  to  plan  a  cor- 
dial welcome  and  to  make  the  occasion  of  the  Califor- 
nia meeting  always  memorable  to  those  who  take 
part  in  it. 

We  receive  from  time  to  time  letters  from  distant 
professional  people  which  indicate  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  agricultural  work  and  in- 
vestment. They  seem  to  be  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  California  offers  a  competency  upon  a  very  few 
acres  of  a  certain  thing,  which  may  be  one  of  our 
most  precarious  specialties,  perhaps — the  few  acres 
to  be  brought  to  the  point  of  large  returns  in  the 
absence  of  the  purchaser  and  he  to  come,  by  and  by, 
without  local  knowledge  or  experience  and  live  for- 
ever afterwards  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  income 
from  a  little  acreage.  This  may  possibly  be  done  in 
rare  instances,  but  as  a  rule  such  anticipations  will  not 
be  realized.  We  have  often  to  suggest  to  enquirers 
that  farming  even  in  California  is  not  such  a  soft 
snap  as  that,  and  that  our  best  products,  even  with 
the  best  selection  of  soils  and  climates,  are  really 
the  rewards  of  the  closest  thinking  and  most  earn- 
est effort — done  on  the  spot  by  those  who  have 
learned  by  study  and  experience  how  to  do  both  to 
the  best  advantage.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
absentee  investments  which  are  profitable,  but  we 
always  shudder  at  the  chances  of  disappointment 
which  there  are  for  many  who  make  advance  invest- 
ments, expecting  some  day  to  enter  into  mansions  in 
the  skies  in  California.  We  do  not  mean  to  reflect 
too  strongly  upon  absentee  investments.  They  may 
even  be  better  in  California  than  elsewhere,  but  they 
should  be  entered  upon  with  circumspection  and 
without  extravagant  anticipations. 

The  lamented  death  of  George  West  of  Stockton 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  about  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
West  endured  the  usual  fate  of  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country.  He  figured  the  rate  of  raisin  planting  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  consumption,  and 
warned  the  people  that  they  would  soon  produce 
more  raisins  than  the  world  had  any  use  for.  It  was 
unwelcome  news  to  those  who  were  selling  raisin 
lands,  organizing  planting  syndicates  and  booming 
the  business  generally,  and  nothing  too  harsh  could 
be  said  of  Mr.  West.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  his  calculations  were  right  and  to  feel  that  he 
had  saved  some  people  from  loss  by  his  warning. 
Mr.  West  was  a  pioneer  vineyardist  and  leaves  im- 
portant interests  in  that  line  to  his  family. 

The  prune  combine  is  still  being  actively  pushed 
at  San  Jose  and  signatures"  are  being  secured  to  the 
contracts.  The  raisin  combine  has  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  packers  and  will  proceed  upon  that 

basis. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Those  Persian  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  you  are  in  favor  of  trying 
the  fat-tailed  Persian  sheep.  How  they  will  do  on 
warm,  dry  hills  I  don't  know,  but  they  were  a  com- 
plete failure  on  the  rich  moist  level  pastures  of  Scot- 
land sixty  years  ago.  They  did  not  improve  either 
the  wool  or  the  mutton,  and  the  live  stock  which 
they  cannot  raise  over  there  to  perfection  may  be 
very  risky  for  a  Californian. — R.  H.,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

We  think  the  Persian  sheep  have  been  sufficiently 
tried  in  California  to  warrant  further  experiment 
with  them.  They  have  been  bred  and  crossed  with 
Merino  for  nearly  ten  years  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Tulare  and  Los  Angeles  counties  at  the  University 
Experiment  Stations,  and  Col.  C.  P.  Bailey  has  been 
breeding  them  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  Mon- 
terey and  other  counties.  It  would  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  sheep  taken  from  arid  Persia  to  misty  Scotland 
did  not  do  very  well,  but  California  is  much  like  the 
region  where  the  breed  was  developed.  However 
that  may  be,  the  experience  with  them  so  far  is  very 
promising. 

Thinning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  herewith  enclose  a  sample  of 
peaches.  They  are  Seller's  Cling  and  Nichols  Or- 
ange. I  have  seen  peaches  doubled  that  way  before, 
but  only  a  few  on  a  tree  and  many  trees  none.  But 
ours  are  all  that  way — scarcely  a  single  one  on  a 
tree.  Now,  it  is  a  terrible  job  to  thin  them,  and 
when  we  pull  from  one  to  three  off  it  in  nearly  all 
cases  injures  the  stem  of  the  one  left  so  that  it  is  lia- 
ble to  drop  off.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  it  ?  This 
year  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it,  but  if  the 
cause  is  in  improper  pruning  I  am  anxious  to  know, 
so  that  I  may  not  be  caught  that  way  another  year. 
About  half  our  peach  trees  are  loaded  and  three- 
fourths  of  apricots  the  same.  Almonds  and  prunes 
have  all  the  trees  will  hold.  —  Grower,  Butte 
county. 

The  doubling  and  even  quadrupling  of  peaches  is  a 
great  trouble  as  you  say,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it.  The  tree  makes  buds 
that  way  naturally,  and  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able at  setting  time  they  may  all  set.  When  condi- 
tions are  not  so  favorable  many  will  fail,  and  it  is 
better  for  the  grower  to  have  them  do  so.  It  is  very 
hard  to  separate  a  cluster  in  thinning.  You  can  han- 
dle a  pair  better.  Some  have  a  rule  to  pull  off  all 
clusters  and  trust  to  singles  and  to  the  reduction  of 
pairs  to  singles.  It  has  been  suggested  that  clus- 
ters can  be  thinned  by  clipping  off  half  of  each  of  the 
fruits  that  are  not  desired  and  they  will  then  fall, 
and  the  stem  of  the  remaining  one  will  not  be  in- 
jured as  in  hand  separation.  We  have  never  tried 
this  and  therefore  merely  mention  it  without  com- 
mendation. It  would  only  be  worth  while  at  all 
where  the  fruit  was  all  running  to  clusters  and  they 
could  not  therefore  be  all  pulled  off.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  pruning  has  influenced  this  condition.  You 
seem  to  have  had  too  favorable  conditions  for  setting 
this  year. 

Eucalyptus  Leaves  Injured. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  a  few  leaves  from  a 
Eucalyptus  Citriodora  tree  ;  they  are  affected  by 
some  fungus.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is-  and 
what  to  do  for  it. — Reader,  Lakeside,  San  Diego 
county. 

The  leaves  do  not  show  any  organism  invading 
their  tissue,  though  they  have  some  superficial  as- 
pect of  a  fungus  blight  as  you  say.  The  death  of  the 
leaf  tips  and  margins  is  due  to  some  general  agency, 
such  as  drouth  or  frost  probably.  It  is  impossible 
from  the  specimens  alone  to  demonstrate  a  cause  or 
prescribe  a  preventive  without  local  study  of  the 
conditions  which  have  affected   the  trees  during 

months  past.   

Peach  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  number  of  Royal  apri- 
cot trees  that  have  repeatedly  lost  their  crops  by 
frost.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Golden  Cling 
peach  will  make  a  good  union  on  them,  either  budded 
or  grafted,  and  if  so,  what  are  their  merits  and 
their  defects  ?  Has  the  Golden  Cling  a  good 
market  value  ?  Does  it  bloom  late  or  is  it  a 
hardy  peach  ?  The  Golden  Cling  is  being  budded  on 
the  almond  in  this  district  and  the  aforesaid  quali- 
ties are  attributed  to  it. — J.  O.  Stewart,  Danville, 
Cal. 

Seller's  Golden  Cling  originated  in  your  county 
and  is  one  of  the  best  canning  and  drying  peaches. 
It  is  rather  a  later  bloomer  than  some  other  peaches, 
but  there  is  no  great  difference.     It  will  work  on 


the  apricot  satisfactorily  and  this  can  be  best  done 
by  budding.  Cut  back  and  force  out  shoots,  into 
which  you  can  bud  this  summer.  Grafting  can  be 
done,  but  we  should  think  it  would  be  too  late  to  get 
dormant  scions. 

Cutworm  Moths. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  sent  you  several 
millers  or  moths  in  a  box.  They  appeared  last  week 
and  for  about  six  days  thousands  were  at  the  prune 
blossoms  and  yesterday  they  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came.  What  are  they  and  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  When  the  eggs  hatch  out  will  they 
injure  the  fruit  or  eat  the  leaves  ? — Subscriber, 
San  Diego  county. 

The  moths  are  progenitors  of  cutworms  and  merely 
visited  the  blossoms  to  get  a  sip  of  honey.  No  di- 
rect harm  will  result  to  the  trees,  for,  though  these 
moths  sometimes  lay  eggs  on  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
larvaj  go  quickly  to  the  ground  and  burrow  therein. 
Usually  the  eggs  are  laid  on  grass  or  weeds  near  or 
at  the  ground  surface.  The  progeny  will  be  the  fat, 
smooth  caterpillars  which  are  generally  known  as 
cutworms.  You  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
moth  visitation  unless  it  be  in  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  these  cutworms  in  your  garden  or  vineyard 
next  winter  and  early  spring. 

Teosinte. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  us  the  value  as  a 
fodder  feed  of  the  plant  known  as  Teosinte  (Reana 
luxurians)  ?  Is  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  once  well 
rooted,  and  is  it  injurious  to  the  land  ?  Where  can 
we  get  some  of  the  seed  to  try  in  this  valley  ? — 
Reader,  Lompoc. 

Teosinte  is  a  low-growing,  corn-like  plant  and  does 
best  with  culture  like  that  given  to  corn,  though  it 
can  be  grown  from  broadcast  sowing.  It  is  no  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  corn.  It  thrives  best 
where  heat  and  moisture  are  greatest,  as  on  moist 
river  bottom.  As  a  dry  land  forage  plant  it  is  a 
failure,  as  it  will  not  endure  drouth,  and  it  is  not 
good  for  the  coast  exposures,  for  it  must  have  heat. 
The  seed  can  be  bought  from  the  San  Francisco 
dealers. 

Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:— I  would  especially  like  informa- 
tion on  what  crops  are  suitable  to  sow  in  the  late 
autumn  to  plow  under  in  the  spring,  about  March 
1st,  for  manure. — Orchardist,  Sonoma  county. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  a  legume  is  pre- 
ferred. So  far  as  demonstrated  no  legume  has  been 
shown  to  be  better  than  ordinary  burr  clover.  Most 
legumes  are  too  tender  for  our  winter  frosts.  Field 
peas  are  hardy  in  many  places.  If  you  can  grow 
them,  they  will  serve  you  a  good  purpose.  Experi- 
ments are  still  proceeding  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  University  with  lupins  and  other  legumes  but 
their  value  is  not  yet  fully  made  out. 

Cascara  Sagrada. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  sample  I  send  you  is  the  real  Cascara 
Sagrada  of  commerce,  such  as  is  grown  in  southern 
Oregon,  notably  around  Coos  bay. — Reader,  San 
Mateo  county. 

The  plant  you  send  is  Rhamnus  Californica,  which 
is  the  original  Cascara  Sagrada  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers. The  species  which  is  now  most  widely  col- 
lected for  commercial  purposes  is  Rhamnus  Purschi- 
ana,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  occurs  so  abundantly 
at  the  north.  The  two  species  are  held  to  be  similar 
in  medicinal  properties. 

Olive  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  inform  we  which,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  best  olive  tree  to  plant  for  mar- 
ket purposes  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  about  ten 
acres,  which  is  too  cold  for  peaches,  that  would  do 
very  well,  I  should  think,  for  olives,  but  am  uncer- 
tain which  kind  to  plant.— Reader,  Placer  county. 

No  variety  has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  better 
than  the  Mission  for  all  purposes.  The  Manzanillo 
seems  to  lead  among  the  newer  varieties  for  pickling. 
There  are  a  dozen  other  varieties  favorably  reported 
from  here  and  there,  but  there  is  quite  an  experi- 
mental phase  to  all  of  them  as  yet.  In  fact,  we  should 
be  very  circumspect  about  planting  any  olives  at 
present.  The  present  acreage  is  large  enough,  in 
our  opinion,  until  some  of  the  difficulties  in  bearing 
and  in  preparation  for  market  are  reduced. 

Crown  Knot  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  thank  you  to  tell  me 
what  success  I  would  have  to  chop  off  "  black  knot " 
and  sprinkle  the  parts  with  powdered  bluestone. 


If  this  is  no  remedy,  what  should  I  do  to  save  the 
tree  or  to  prolong  its  life  ? — Grower,  Yolo  county. 

We  have  made  several  comments  on  this  subject  in 
earlier  issues.  The  treatment  with  bluestone  solu- 
tion after  clean  removal  of  the  knot  has  prevented 
its  reappearance  at  that  spot.  In  some  cases  injury 
to  the  tree  has  followed  the  use  of  bluestone.  For 
this  reason  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  used  in- 
stead, and  so  far  as  we  now  know  injury  has  not 
been  experienced  with  this  application.  Some  re- 
port that  bluestone  is  safe  when  the  tree  is  dormant, 
but  Bordeaux  should  be  used  during  the  growing 
season.  Our  readers  must  have  gained  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  many  notes  of  results. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  April  17,  1899. 


G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


With  the  exception  of  light  showers  on  the  north- 
west coast,  no  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  The 
temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal.  These 
conditions  are  causing  a  rapid  development  of  grain 
and  deciduous  fruits,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
yield  will  be  far  above  the  average.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  portions  of  the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley 
are  becoming  very  dry,  and  the  hay  and  grain  crops 
will  suffer  unless  rain  falls  within  a  short  time. 
Apricots  will  yield  less  than  the  average,  and  prunes 
will  be  light  in  some  sections.  Oranges  are  in  full 
bloom.  Haying  has  commenced  in  some  localities. 
Pasturage  continues  plentiful  except  in  the  south. 

Shasta  —Weather  favorable  for  all  crops.  Figs  setting  nicely. 
Grape  vine<  starting.   Pasturage  good. 

Butte.— Crops  growing  rapidly  and  pasturage  continues  good. 
Prospects  excellent  for  large  crop  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Yolo  — Warm  weather  advancing  crops  rapidly.  Grain  in  fine 
condition  and  beginning  lo  heau.   Fruit  doing  well. 

Sacramento.— Conditions  remain  favorable  for  large  yield  of 
grain,  hay  and  fruit.  Pasturage  excellent.  Temperature  above 
normal.   Heavy  crops  of  hay  and  fruit  assured. 

Solano.— Pears  and  prunes  will  yield  a  bene -crop  than  has  been 
estimated;  apricots  will  be  light;  peaches  a  heavy  crop.  Sugar 
beets  doing  well. 

El  D  >rado.— All  fruits  looking  well.  Rain  needed  for  grain  and 
pasturage. 

San  Joaquin.— Strawberries  ripe  and  being  shipped.  Alfalfa  and 
grain  in  fine  condition;  yield  will  be  heavy.  Winter  sown  grain 
would  be  benefited  by  rain. 

Stanislaus.— Grain  and  fruits  in  good  condition;  a  large  yield  is 
expected.   Dry  north  winds  caused  little  damage. 

Merced.— Grain  on  sandy  soil  doing  well;  needing  rain  on  hard 
land.  All  fruits  looking  well;  apricots  not  seriously  damaged  by 
March  frost    Oranges  in  bloom. 

Madera.— Grain  looking  well  and  will  be  harvested  early.  Late 
sown  grain  needs  rain. 

Fresno.— Weather  warm  and  favorable.  Grain,  fruit  trees  and 
vines  in  good  condition  in  most  sections,  but  rain  would  be  benefi- 
cial.  Orange  trees  in  bloom.   Wheat  prospects  were  never  better. 

Tulare.— Grain  and  fruit  doing  well,  but  rain  is  needed. 

Kings.— Weather  favorable  for  crops.  Water  in  irrigating  ditches 
increasing.   Haying  will  commence  soon.   Pasturage  needs  rain. 

Kern  — Grain  needing  rain  in  some  places.  Haying  will  begin 
soon.   Fruit  lojking  well. 

Inyo  —Farming  and  gardening  work  pushed  vigorously.  Alfalfa 
is  well  up  and  looking  strong.  Corn  planting  in  progress. 

Lake.— Clear,  warm  weather  has  caused  rapid  growth  of  all  crops. 
A  good  shower  would  be  beneficial,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
becoming  dry.   Fruit  trees  and  vines  progressing. 

Sonoma.— Prunes  are  dropping  bidly  in  some  orchards  and  crop 
will  be  light.  Peaches  will  probably  yield  a  good  crop.  Strawberries 
In  market.  .  _    ,        '  ;  \ 

Napa.— Weather  favorable;  heavy  dews.  Grain  and  grass  in  fine 
condition.  Rain  would  be  beneficial  Prunes  will  be  light;  peaches 
and  apples  a  heavy  crop.  „    '  •    ''  . 

Contra  Costa.— Grain  crop  looking  well.  Light  showers  would 
improve  pasturage.   Heavy  dews  every  night  were  beneficial 

Alameda  — All  crops  growing  rapidly.  Rain  will  be  needed  soon. 
Hay  crop  will  be  good. 

San  Mateo  —Weather  continues  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit. 
Strawberries  will  soon  be  plentiful. 

Santa  Cl»ra.— Apricots  will  yield  a  very  light  crop.  Peaches 
looking  well  and  will  make  a  full  crop.  Grain  and  feed  growing  rap- 
idly.  Foggy  nights  beneficial. 

San  Benito.— Weather  favorable.  Barley  heading.  An  unusually 
large  acreage  of  sugar  beets  has  been  planted.  Fruit  prospects  good 
though  cherries  will  be  light.   Rain  needed. 

Monterey.— Grain  and  corn  growing  rapidly.  Apple  trees  in  full 
bloom. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— All  crops  looking  well;  barley  heading  out. 
Showers  would  help,  but  not  needed  yet.   Fruit  prospects  good. 

Santa  Barbara.- Cool  weather,  with  heavy  fogs  at  night.  Hay- 
ing has  commenced.  Grain  and  pasturage  doing  well.  No  beans 
planted  yet. 

Ventura.— Barley  crop  is  looking  well.  Apricots  promise  a  large 
yield.   Rain  is  needed  on  stock  ranges. 

Los  Angeles.— Warm  days,  with  cool,  foggy  nights,  beneficial  to 
crops.  Rain  would  do  great  good  Deciduous  fruit  crop  will  be 
heavy,  except  apricots,  which  will  be  about  average.  Pasturage  dy- 
ing in  some  places.   Grain  crop  will  be  light. 

San  Bernardino.— Grain  and  grass  growing  rapidly.  In  some 
places  pasturage  will  need  rain  soon. 

San  Diego  — Generally  favorable  weather  f  ir  crops,  but  rain  is 
needed.  Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly  and  a  large  yield  is  expected. 
Strawberries  in  market.   

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  19,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco... 

Fresno  

Independence — 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  

*  No  record. 


Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Date  

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.58 

31.65 

31  16 

31.69 

38 

58 

T 

19.29 

12.71 

23.60 

48 

86 

.00 

13.91 

8  87 

18.73 

42 

80 

T 

15.38 

7.75 

21:57 

43 

73 

.00 

6.62 

4.16 

8  32 

44 

88 
82 

.00 

1  59 

* 

* 

44 

.00 

14  82 

6  06 

17  30 

40 

72 

.00 

4  73 

5  28 

16.35 

46 

72 

T 

4  54 

4  18 

9.64 

64 

62 

.00 

1  34 

1  63 

2.95 

56 

98 
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April  22,  1899. 


HORTICULTURE. 


A  Steam  Frost  Fender. 


To  the  Editor:— I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers  to  a  plan  that  may  prove  more  effective  than  smudg- 
lDg,  to  ward  off  and  overcome  injury  by  frost  in  their  orchards. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  plan  works  is  the  well  under- 
stood fact  that  moisture  spread  over  the  foliage  of  a  frosted 
tree  before  sunrise  will  practically  nullify  the  bad  effect  of 
the  frost.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  run  a  pipe  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  orchard  to  be  protected.  This  pipe 
should  be  perforated  with  a  small  hole  opposite  each  avenue 
between  the  trees,  and  placed  as  near  the  tree  tops  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  with  the  holes  arranged  so  that  steam  ad- 
mitted to  the  pipe  will  be  thrown  upward  toward  the  trees, 
but  not  directly  upon  them.  As  there  is  always  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  from  a  northerly  direction  when  frost 
falls,  it  would  be  best  to  locate  the  boiler  about  midway  on 
the  north  side  with  a  stopcock  located  in  the  pipe  at  the  north- 
east and  northwest  corners  so  that  if  the  wind  is  from  the 
northeast,  the  pipe  on  the  west  side  can  be  cut  off,  as  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  throw  the  steam  against  the  wind.  The  same 
plan  can  be  carried  out  with  the  east  pipe  in  case  the  wind  is 
from  the  northwest.  The  idea  is  that  this  steam  will  escape 
and  become  condensed  by  the  cold  air  and  settle  In  the  form 
of  a  fine  mist  over  the  trees  completely  saturating  them  with 
moisture  in  a  short  time. 

As  to  the  size  of  pipe  I  should  think  an  inch  pipe  would 
cover  five  acres,  perhaps  more,  as  the  steam  will  float  in  the 
air  a  long  way.  Any  boiler  that  will  steam  well  might  be 
used  for  a  small  plant,  a  steam  threshing  boiler  might  be 
pressed  into  service  in  many  cases.  The  pipes,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  permanent  fixtures  and  could  be  suspended 
on  poles  set  alongside  the  trees  or  on  bluegum  trees  if  used  as 
a  border,  or  the  fence  might  be  high  enough  to  protect  low 
trees. — Geo.  Merritt,  1624  Fell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Comments  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Holmes  of  Riverside. 

To  the  Editor: — You  ask  my  opinion  regarding 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Merritt  of  San 
Francisco,  for  protecting  orchards  from  frost  by  the 
use  of  steam.  In  view  of  our  experience  in  the  vari- 
ous methods  employed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  gentleman  should  give  a  longer  study  to  the 
matter  before  he  moves  in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  amount  of  steam  he  proposes  to  use  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  no  more  effect  than  the  smoking  of 
a  cigar  at  the  windward  end  of  each  "  land  "  in  an 
orchard.  While  it  is  possible  that  a  cloud  of  steam 
could  be  created  in  the  moister  climate  around  San 
Francisco  bay  than  in  the  arid  sections  where  the 
orange  finds  its  most  congenial  home,  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  value  of  moisture  alone  in  periods  of  un- 
usual cold. 

I  think  the  value  of  the  smudge  and  of  running 
water  is  greatly  exaggerated  even  in  this  section, 
although  there  are  times  when  these  methods  will 
serve.  Somebody  has  said  that  these  were  excellent 
remedies  when  none  were  greatly  needed. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  want  to  produce  heat,  and  this  by 
the  simplest  and  least  expensive  process.  For  this 
reason  I  am  at  the  present  time  inclined  to  use  the 
wire  basket,  with  coal  for  fuel,  plentifully  located  in 
the  orchard  at  the  season  where  there  is  danger  of  a 
cold  spell.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  there  is 
not  a  better  way.  This  costs  little  for  the  plant, 
and,  excepting  labor  of  loading  the  baskets  and 
lighting,  little  to  run  it. 

It  is  possible  that  if  pipes  are  laid  down  every 
other  row  and  fed  by  large  and  expensive  boilers, 
they  might  furnish  heat  in  quantity  ample  in  time  of 
danger.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant  must  inevitably  be 
large,  and  the  orchardist  needs  to  consider  whether 
the  insurance  it  affords  is  worth  the  interest  on  the 
investment  required. 

The  Riverside  Experiments. — Our  experiments  have 
been  carefully  made  with  many  different  systems 
proposing  to  create  heat  and  moisture.  We  have 
tried  the  burning  of  crude  oil  and  tar  in  sheet  iron 
kettles,  and,  while  this  method  furnishes  heat  satis- 
factorily and  cheaply,  the  clouds  of  lamp  black  are 
so  injurious  to  tree  and  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of 
human  lungs,  that  it  is  now  generally  discarded.  We 
accepted  the  theory  that  by  the  producing  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  steam  we  could  raise  the  dew 
point  sufficiently  to  prevent  frost;  but  while  the 
theory  was  proclaimed  orthordox  by  the  scientists, 
we  found  it  did  not  work.  Under  the  kind  advice  of 
Prof.  Hammon  of  the  Weather  Bureau  our  tests 
were  faithfully  made,  but  that  gentleman  decided 
that  the  conditions  of  our  climate  were  such  that  we 
must  devise  some  plan  more  practical  than  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  by  burning  wet  straw  and  manure 
upon  a  wire  frame.  Shallow  vats  for  boiling  water 
were  tested  at  great  expense,  but  with  no  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  Coal  Baskets. — The  first  satisfactory  results 
were  gained  by  the  use  of  soft  coal,  burned  in  wire 
baskets  suspended  under  or  between  the  trees. 
When  twenty  to  forty  of  these  to  the  acre  were  used, 
we  occasionally  raised  the  temperature  from  3°  to  5°. 
More  has  been  claimed;  but  this  is  all  that  I  am  sure 
has  been  achieved.  However,  in  a  section  where  the 
temperature  would  not  go  below  25°  or  26°  for  a 
few  hours,  this  method  was  ample.  In  one  orchard, 
in  rather  a  cold  section,  a  lath  screen  has  been 
built,  and  the  result  proved  satisfactory;  but  the 
cost  of  nearly  $400  an  acre  makes  its  use  impossible. 
In  only  one  case  has  the  use  of  straw  been  attempted 
in  a  systematic  way.    Of  this  I  will  speak  later. 

Cost  of  the  Coal  Basket  Method. — The  most  popular 
system  just  now  is  the  burning  of  coal  in  wire  bas- 
kets.   The  outfit  costs  about  10  cents  a  basket,  or 


$4  an  acre  if  forty  baskets  are  used,  and  the  coal 
about  $2.50  an  acre  per  night.  The  objection  is  the 
labor  of  replenishing  the  baskets  in  case  of  their  be- 
ing used  the  second  night,  while  even  if  kerosene  is 
poured  upon  the  kindling  it  is  no  easy  task  to  light 
400  fires  with  a  torch.  Four  men  will  be  required  to 
do  this  in  proper  time.  Still,  this  is  the  system  more 
generally  approved  here,  and  because  definite  and 
certain  results  have  been  achieved  through  it. 

The  Steam  Experiment. — The  one  experiment  made 
with  steam  piped  through  an  orchard,  while  not  an 
extensive  one,  deserves  consideration.  I  have  not 
had  personal  knowledge  of  this  experiment,  and  have 
obtained  the  statement  of  the  owners,  the  Wright 
Bros.,  who  are  so  cautious  and  reliable  that  I  think 
we  can  accept  as  within  the  facts  whatever  they  say 
regarding  it. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  they  put  in  a  35  H.  P. 
boiler  and  piped  three  acres  of  orchard.  The  main 
pipe  was  2  inches  in  diameter  and  from  this  at  right 
angles  every  40  feet  were  run  off  a  J -inch  pipe. 
These  were  pierced  with  inch  holes,  20  feet  apart, 
but  later  every  other  outlet  was  plugged,  as  the 
supply  of  steam  proved  insufficient.  The  steam  was 
made  to  escape  horizontally  near  the  ground,  the 
cloud  being  in  each  case  about  10  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide.  It  was  found  that  more  effective  work  was 
done  by  the  100  vents  than  when  more  were  used. 
Invariably,  it  is  claimed,  the  temperature  was  raised 
3°  whenever  the  steam  was  turned  on.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  steam  from  the 
nearest  pipes  so  that  it  should  be  equal  at  all  the 
vents.  The  steam  was  turned  on  with  a  pressure 
of  forty  pounds,  but  the  pressure  would  soon  drop  to 
less  than  half  that  amount.  It  is  the  heat  produced, 
not  the  moisture  thrown  off,  that  was  efficacious. 
Of  course  the  condensing  of  the  steam  helped  to  over- 
come the  normal  conditions. 

The  water  of  the  city  system  having  a  pressure  of 
over  sixty  pounds  was  ample  to  force  a  supply  to  the 
boiler,  but  generally  an  engine  would  be  required  to 
pump  the  water  needed. 

The  coal  consumed  by  such  a  system  would  be  no 
more  than  would  be  used  by  the  basket  method, 
while  a  single  workman,  comfortably  housed,  could 
do  the  work  which  would  require  three  or  four  men 
by  any  other  system.  In  case  of  a  change  of  weather 
the  fire  could  be  drawn  and  fuel  saved. 

The  Messrs.  Wright  propose  to  put  in  a  larger 
boiler.  They  think  a  200  H.  P.  boiler  would  serve 
for  a  twenty-acre  orchard  and  that  the  total  cost  for 
a  large  plant  need  not  exceed  $75  an  acre. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  supplied  by  the  Messrs. 
Wright's  experience,  I  think  Mr.  Merritt  will  con- 
clude that  the  end  he  seeks  to  accomplish  will  re- 
quire a  larger  expenditure  than  anticipated. 

Moisture  Not  Effective. — The  production  of  moisture 
as  a  means  of  preventing  frost  effects  has  been  a 
failure  here,  though  unquestionably  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam  helps  to  overcome  the  cold.  We  have 
proven  satisfactorily  that  the  blanket  of  cold  air  has 
no  great  depth  in  the  valley,  that  it  is  possible  by 
the  use  of  many  small  fires  to  warm  this  cold  stratum 
until  it  shall  be  of  about  the  same  temperature  at  the 
tree  tops. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  report  given  of  the 
Wright  Bros.'  experience  their  system  has  not  been 
used  by  others.  Their  report,  however,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  within  the  facts,  and  that  it  can  be 
depended  upon. 

The  fact  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  emer- 
gency comes  when  insurance  against  frost  is  neces- 
sary is  unquestionably  the  reason  why  orchardists 
generally  either  adopt  the  cheaper  method  or  trust 
to  Providence  to  save  them  when  Jack  Frost  occom- 
panies  the  robins  in  their  winter  visit  to  the  Cali- 
fornia orange  groves.  E.  W.  Holmes. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  April  8,  1899. 


Birds  in  Orchards. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mary  J.  Worthen. 

The  birds  of  the  air  are  receiving  much  attention 
at  present,  and  orchardists  are  desirous  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  birds  that  are  beneficial  and 
those  that  are  injurious.  The  indiscriminate  killing 
of  birds  is  perhaps  more  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  orchardist  than  the  total  neglect  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  them.  Some  orchardists  think  that,  by 
offering  boys  a  few  cents  apiece  for  birds  or  a  cer- 
tain price  a  dozen  for  bird's  eggs,  they  are  ridding 
their  fruit  trees  of  pests,  whereas  they  are  in  most 
instances  destroying  ten  friends  to  one  enemy. 

The  English  sparrow  is  undoubtedly  an  enemy,  but 
he  has  many  things  laid  at  his  door  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible.  The  English  sparrows  live  for  the 
most  part  in  cities  and  towns  where  they  act  as 
scavengers,  but  in  the  fall  they  take  excursions  into 
the  country  and  do  much  harm.  These  annual  pic- 
nics are  to  be  dreaded  by  the  farmer,  as  these  birds 
do  not  carry  lunch  baskets  with  them.  The  spar- 
rows that  are  seen  in  springtime  in  our  orchards  are 
two  native  California  species  known  as  the  White- 
crowned  or  gambel  and  the  Golden- crowned  spar- 
rows. In  the  orchards  about  San  Jose  the  White- 
crowned  or  gambel  sparrow  will  invite  the  members 
of  his  family  to  help  divest  a  cherry  or  a  prune  tree 


of  all  the  blossoms  which  nature  has  brought  forth. 
That  the  trees  are  not  entirely  stripped  of  blossoms 
is  not  the  fault  of  this  little  feathered  enemy,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  fruit-growing  district  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  contract  is  too  large  for  the  sparrow. 

Beneficial  Birds. — Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  following  birds  be  destroyed,  for  they  are  en- 
tirely insectivorous  and  are  the  friends  of  the  or- 
chardist: Thrushes,  fly-catchers,  titmice  and 
chickadees.  A  careless  observer  may  see  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  birds  pecking  at  a  fruit  blossom, 
but  the  blossom  will  not  fall  to  the  ground  unless  by 
accident,  for  the  bird  is  only  after  a  tiny  insect  that 
is  hidden  in  the  blossom,  to  do  mischief  later  on. 

The  following  birds,  although  not  entirely  in- 
sectivorous, are  more  beneficial  than  otherwise  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer.  True  they  ask  for  a  few 
cherries  or  berries,  but  they  are  worth  far  more 
than  their  board,  for  they  eat  the  seeds  of  injurious 
weeds  and  they  live  mainly  upon  insect  pests:  West- 
ern meadow  lark,  Brewer's  blackbird,  bicolored 
blackbird,  California  thrasher,  California  wood- 
pecker, bush  tit,  white-breasted  nut  hatch,  brown 
thrasher,  California  cuckoo,  Audubon's  warbler, 
yellow  warbler,  winter  wren,  violet-green  swallow, 
russet-back  thrush,  dwarf  linnet  and  black  fly- 
catcher. 

Harmful  Birds. — The  harmful  birds  are  the  king- 
fisher, California  bluejay,  cedar  waxwing,  gambel 
sparrow,  golden-crowned  sparrow,  linnet  and  black- 
headed  grosbeak.  The  two  last  named  are  birds 
that  I  would  particularly  commend  to  the  mercy  of 
the  farmer  inasmuch  as  they  are  such  beautiful  song- 
sters, and  if  they  pay  themselves  for  the  concerts 
they  give  us  from  the  trees  about  our  homes,  per- 
haps this  God-given  entertainment  is  as  soothing  to 
our  tired  nerves  as  the  latest  opera  with  its  late 
hours  would  prove  to  be. 

Willowglen,  Cal. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  in  a  Dry  Year  in  Southern  California. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  the  eminent  author- 
ity on  apiculture,  writes  of  the  honey  year  in  the  far 
south  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.  Fortunately 
since  the  article  was  written  a  good  rain  covered 
considerable  areas  at  the  south,  but  still  it  looks  like 
a  hot  time  in  many  parts.  The  suggestions  may, 
therefore,  still  be  useful. 

Good  and  Bad  Years. — In  good  seasons  like  that  of 
1897,  from  100  to  500  pounds  of  honey  are  often 
secured  from  each  colony,  and  that  even  with  300  or 
400  colonies  in  the  apiary.  No  one  will  say  that  that 
is  not  "  very  good."  Yet  close  upon  this  excess  of 
sweetness  comes  1898,  with  a  severe  drouth,  and  no 
nectar-secretion  by  the  flowers,  and  no  honey  poduct 
from  the  bees.  The  provident  beekeeper  did  not 
take  too  severely  from  the  bees  the  previous  season 
of  abundance,  and  so  his  colonies  were  well  supplied, 
and  passed  the  season  with  no  loss.  Less  careful 
beekeepers  removed  so  much  of  the  honey  that  no 
margin  was  left  to  bridge  over  a  year  of  honey 
dearth,  and  so,  long  before  1898  had  passed,  the 
bees  were  victims  to  greed  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
through  starvation. 

But  now  comes  1899,  and  all  prospects  point  to  a 
greater  drouth  than  that  which  confronted  us  a  year 
ago.  Even  the  bees  of  our  most  expert  and  careful 
beekeepers  are  short  of  stores,  and  unless  rain 
comes  soon,  or  liberal  feeding  is  practiced,  there  will 
be  few  bees  in  southern  California  to  greet  the  in- 
coming century  as  1900  dawns  upon  us.  Very  likely 
floods  of  water  and  floods  of  honey  will  come  with 
the  new  century,  if  the  beekeepers  are  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  restored  conditions  of  pros- 
perity. 

How  to  Hold  On. — It  is,  then,  a  question  of  great 
practical  import  to  the  beekeeper,  how  he  may  best 
and  most  cheaply  hold  on  to  his  bees,  and  maintain 
them  in  health  during  the  protracted  famine.  To 
keep  full  colonies  breeding,  and  feed  enough  to  sus- 
tain all,  is  too  costly,  and  not  wise  at  all.  Simply 
working  to  keep  queens,  and  just  sufficient  brood- 
rearing  and  bees  to  keep  her  in  good  thrift  and  vigor 
would  seem  the  wisest  plan.  Could  not  this  end  be 
met,  and  at  the  same  time  economy  be  served,  by 
securing  at  the  same  time  young,  vigorous  queens  in 
all  cases  where  such  were  not  already  in  the  hives  ? 
Nearly  all  of  us  have  at  times  taken  a  queen  with  a 
pound  or  less  of  bees,  and  in  a  few  weeks  have  had  a 
good  colony.  Is  this  not  a  good  year  to  make  nuclei 
a  main  or  entire  feature  of  the  apiary  ?  Why  not 
rear  queens  in  small  nuclei  until  we  are  sure  we  may 
have  only  young  queens,  and  all  from  our  best  stock  ? 

Then,  why  not  keep  our  bees  reduced  so  as  to  save 
the  energy  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
to  the  utmost  in  the  expense  of  feeding  ?  Scant 
stores  usually  lessens  the  working  energy  of  queens 
and  workers  alike,  and  so  a  minimum  of  food,  con- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  bees,  will  save 
alike  in  the  expense  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  queen  and  bees.  1  believe  a  little  labor  in  re- 
I  ducing  the  bees  to  nuclei  and  in  requeening  where 
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such  a  course  is  desirable,  may  save  much,  and  pay 
good  profits  in  the  time  spent. 

It  is  very  probable  that  1900  will  be  a  season  of 
rains  and  honey,  and  fortunate  indeed  will  be  he  who 
is  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  riches  that  come  so 
generously  at  such  seasons. 

Preserving  the  Empty  Combs. — There  is  one  more 
thing  that  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Good  combs  are 
very  valuable,  and,  with  an  abundance  on  hand,  colo- 
nies can  be  built  up  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
time  comes  to  prepare  for  the  harvest.  It  is  very 
wise,  then,  to  look  to  it  that  the  moths  do  not  ruin 
the  combs  set  free  by  the  formation  of  nuclei,  as  sug- 
gested above.  These  should  be  kept  in  very  close 
boxes,  where  it  is  cool,  so  that  they  will  not  melt 
down,  or  else  huDg  in  cool,  lighted  rooms  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other. 

I  have  kept  combs  over,  year  after  year,  in  both 
these  ways.  In  practicing  the  first  method  we  must 
be  sure  that  no  moth-eggs  are  on  the  combs,  or,  if 
we  are  uncertain,  we  must  examine,  and  if  neces- 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigating  Pumping  Plant. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  one  of  six 
irrigating  pumping  plants  recently  built  by  W.  T. 
Garratt  &  Co.  at  their  Fifth  and  Brannan  streets 
works,  San  Francisco.  The  photograph  from  which 
the  engraving  was  made  was  taken  while  the  ma- 
chinery was  in  action  during  a  capacity  test  just 
before  shipment.  Two  of  the  plants  have  a  working 
capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons  per  day  each,  against 
a  head  of  40  feet ;  two  a  capacity  of  3,000  000  gallons 
per  day  each,  and  two  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gal- 
lons per  day  each,  against  a  head  of  50  feet.  The 
plants  are  to  be  used  in  irrigating  large  areas  of 
already  improved  and  cultivated  lands.  The  engines 
are  the  vertical  cross-compound  condensing  type, 
and,  together  with  an  independent  air  pump  and 


Value  of   Irrigation  on  River   Fruit  Lands. 


By  Robert  Shields,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
at  Courtland. 


Institute 


Four  years  ago  the  question  of  irrigation  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  people  of  the  American  river. 
We  had  up  to  that  time  grown  fruit  probably  as  suc- 
cessfully as  elsewhere,  without  the  use  of  water. 
But  a  few  of  us  thought  it  would  be  beneficial  for  us, 
and  we  took  the  necessary  steps  to  perform  the 
work.  It  being  new,  like  anything  else,  there  were 
a  great  many  in  opposition  to  it,  but  they  changed 
their  minds,  however,  when  they  saw  the  good  re- 
sults that  were  accomplished  by  the  ones  that  made 
the  start. 

What  the  Objectors  Claimed. — The  opposers  of  the 
scheme  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  our 
lands  ;  that  we  had  done  without,  and,  they  asked, 
why  not  continue  to  do  so  ?  They  thought  we  were 
cranks  on  the  subject,  and  advised  us  to  drop  the 


CENTRIFUGAL    SINGLE   SUCTION   PUMP   FOR  IRRIGATION. 


sary  must  use  sulphur  fumes  to  destroy  these  comb 
destroyers. 

In  one  respect  California  is  very  fortunate  in  her 
misfortune;  when  these  seasons  of  disaster  come  to 
us,  we  know  for  weeks  long  before  the  season  opens, 
that  no  harvest  will  come,  and  so  we  can  plan  to 
make  the  best  of  our  ill  fortune,  and  can  set  about 
some  other  work  to  busy  our  hands  and  fill  the 
larder. 


A  scientist  of  some  standing  asserts  that  chemi- 
cally pure  water  is  poison  to  the  human  stomach, 
upsetticg  some  hitherto  accepted  theories  regard- 
ing distilled  water  by  the  argument  that  in  distilla- 
tion the  water  loses  sundry  salts  that  it  greedily 
abstracts  from  the  animal  tissues  when  it  is  swal- 
lowed, thus  constituting  a  protoplasmic  poison.  If 
this  view  be  sustained,  "absolutely  pure  water"  is 
more  dangerous  than  ordinary  water  impregnated 
with  impurities  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  or 
collected  in  its  flow. 

The  newest  thing  in  street-car  traffic  is  an  elec- 
tric push  button  on  the  latest  make  of  street  cars. 
To  those  who  have  found  difficulty  in  catching  the 
conductor's  eye  when  desirous  of  alighting,  the  new 
signal  will  be  a  convenience. 


condenser,  are  mounted  on  cast  iron  plate  of  box 
girder  form.  The  pumps  are  the  Richards  centrifu- 
gal single  suction,  with  balanced  runners,  mounted 
on  same  base  and  with  direct  connection  to  pump. 

Tests  made  at  the  works  under  pressures  equiva- 
lent to  heads  of  40  and  50  feet  developed  high  effi- 
ciencies for  the  combined  apparatus.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  at  one  time  that  centrifugal  pumps 
could  do  satisfactory  work  only  under  exceedingly 
low  heads,,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
well  suited  to  handling  water  economically  up  to  100 
feet,  especially  where  large  volumes  are  to  be  moved. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  generally  these  pumps 
have  of  late  years  been  coming  into  use,  particularly 
in  the  irrigated  districts  of  California,  wherever  the 
necessity  of  artificial  irrigation  has  been  made  so 
urgent  by  inadequate  rainfalls. 

Such  pumps  are  simple  in  their  mechanism,  are 
without  complicated  valve  gearing  or  sliding  contact 
between  metal  surfaces — features  which  adapt  them 
to  rough  usage  and  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of  liq- 
uids, however  impure  from  sand,  mud  or  other  foreign 
substances.  The  pump  illustrated  has  its  bearings 
entirely  protected  from  any  cutting  or  grinding  sub- 
stances the  water  may  contain.  The  packing  is  in- 
side the  main  bearings,  and  there  is  no  contact  with 
the  water  passing  through  the  pump. 


matter  for  our  own  good  and  take  up  something  sim- 
plier  and  cheaper — for  instance,  to  make  a  study  of 
cultivation. 

We  had  been  cultivating  our  orchards  ever  since 
we  were  in  the  fruit  business  ;  we  fully  appreciated 
its  value,  and  realized  what  it  meant  to  our  lands, 
but  we  wanted  something  that  was  an  additional 
benefit. 

The  anti-irrigationists  admitted  that  we  were  gain- 
ing a  little  in  quantity,  but  declared  that  the  quality 
of  irrigated  fruit  was  poor  ;  that  it  would  not  carry, 
etc. 

In  regard  to  these  two  last  points  in  question, 
quantity  and  quality,  I  will  go  a  little  further. 

Quantity. — Experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
trees  of  that  section  will  produce  one-fourth,  and 
sometimes  one-third,  more  marketable  fruit,  better 
and  easier,  under  a  certain  system  of  irrigation,  than 
they  would  without  it.  The  trees  that  were  well 
watered  last  year  do  not  show  any  signs  of  the 
drought.  Even  those  on  our  highest  and  dryest 
lands  are  in  as  good  condition,  if  not  better,  than 
those  in  the  sways,  where  there  always  seemed  to  be 
an  abundance  of  moisture. 

Quality.—  And  as  for  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  this 
is  a  point  on  which  we  were  never  questioned  by  our 
buyers.    When  the  various  canneries  sent  their 
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agents  into  our  orchards  to  buy  fruit  they  wanted 
peaches  that  measured  2J  inches  in  diameter.  The 
prune  men  wanted  large  prunes  that  would  grade 
30  40,  40  50.  So  long  as  the  fruit  was  of  the  desired 
grade  and  free  from  blemishes,  they  made  no  com- 
plaints; and,  as  I  said  before,  we  got  one  quarter  and 
one-third  more  of  this  kind  off  our  trees  by  the  use 
of  water  than  without  it. 

The  fruit  shipped  East  under  these  conditions  car- 
ried just  as  well  as  unirrigated  fruit  in  the  same  car 
and  very  often  brought  higher  prices  on  account  of 
its  size. 

Value  Demonstrated. —  Whenever  the  two  classes  of 
fruit  sold  for  the  same  price,  which  was  quite  fre- 
quently, it  gave  rise  to  the  question  by  the  anti-irri- 
gationists  :  "  How  is  it  I  am  getting  as  high  prices 
for  my  unirrigated  peaches  as  you,  who  have  gone 
to  the  great  expense  of  irrigating  ?  "  "  This  may  be 
true  enough,"  we  answer,  "  but  who  raised  the  most 
fruit  on  the  same  amount  of  land,  and  whose  trees 
were  in  the  best  condition  at  the  end  of  the  season?  " 
With  the  increase  in  yield  and  the  improved  state  of 
our  trees,  that  is  where  we  consider  that  we  are 
benefited  by  the  use  of  water.  Since  these  facts  have 
been  established,  irrigation  has  become  universal  in 
that  section. 

Cost  of  Irrigation.— It  is  quite  expensive,  especially 
the  first  year,  when  one  is  obliged  to  establish  the 
necessary  conveniences,  such  as  pipes,  flumes,  etc., 
and  the  many  little  mistakes  which  new  beginners 
make  are  also  costly.  The  year  we  began  on  our 
ranch  we  were  obliged  to  lay  800  feet  of  sheet  iron 
pipe  to  convey  the  water  over  a  large  hollow.  This 
pipe  cost  40  cents  per  foot,  making  it  stand  us,  when 
ready  for  use,  $320.  In  addition  to  this,  we  built  $45 
worth  of  flumes  and  $45  worth  of  supply  ditches. 
This  made  the  cost,  so  far,  $410. 

That  year  we  watered  about  forty  acres.  We  had 
$5  per  acre  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  water  and  $4 
for  labor.  These  figures,  which  are  correct,  made 
our  irrigation  cost  us  a  little  over  $19  per  acre.  We 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  so  well 
paid  with  our  experiment — as  you  may  term  it — that 
we  have  since  bought  1800  feet  of  the  same  kind  of 
pipe,  and  now  irrigate  about  100  acres. 

The  Method. — The  system  used  by  us  is  what  is 
called  the  check  or  square  system,  although  this  year 
many  people  are  preparing  to  flood  their  land.  After 
getting  our  water  on  the  highest  side  of  our  field  in 
in  the  direction  that  we  have  the  most  fall,  we  plow 
a  furrow  3  feet  away  from  the  trees,  on  both  sides  of 
the  row.  We  then  plow  a  furrow  in  the  center  of 
each  cross-row  ;  this  puts  a  tree  in  each  separate 
check. 

The  water  is  turned  down  from  the  starting  point 
until  it  reaches  the  last  tree,  and  when  this  check  is 
filled,  completely  surrounding  the  tree  with  water, 
the  next  one  above  it  is  stopped,  and  so  on  until  you 
are  back  to  the  starting  point.  We  apply  the  water 
in  quantity  according  to  the  demand  of  the  soil.  We 
generally  give  two  such  applications  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  to  each  variety  that  we  harvest  before 
August  1st,  and  usually  three  for  anything  later. 

The  system  I  have  just  spoken  of  will  not  do  on 
land  that  bakes.  For  this  particular  class  of  soil,  al- 
though not  common  with  us,  we  plow  a  large  ditch 
in  the  center  of  each  row  and  keep  it  full  of  water 
for  a  period  of  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  continually 
cultivate  between  the  ditch  and  the  trees. 

It  is  also  customary  to  cultivate  after  the  last  ap- 
plication in  the  check  system,  but  this  is  very  often 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
foliage,  where  a  team  could  not  go  among  the  trees 
without  doing  damage.  In  this  case,  we  use  more 
water. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  depend 
solely  on  irrigation  for  a  crop,  nor  is  it  the  only 
source  of  life  which  our  trees  have,  but  simply  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  great  improvement  it  proved  to 
be.  And,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  you  are  now 
pumping  off  the  seepage  water,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  most  of  your  land  will  improve  greatly  under  ir- 
rigation, and,  consequently,  be  a  means  of  profit  to 
you. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Gain  of  Cattle  on  Pasturage. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  through  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  paper  what  a  two-year-old  ami  a  three-year- 
old*  steer  will  gain  per  day  in  the  best  kind  of  hill  feed,  clover 
and  alfilaria.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  good  beef  now  and 
some  are  middling  thin.  The  stock  includes  Shorthorn,  Dur- 
ham and  Hereford.  How  long  will  they  keep  It  up*— An  Old 
Subscriber,  Knight's  Ferry. 

To  the  Editor: — At  your  request  I  will  answer 
"Subscriber's"  questions.  It  is  very  hard  to  say 
what  cattle  will  gain  in  any  feed.  Most  people  have 
the  wrong  idea  that  abundance  of  feed  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  assure  a  good  increase  in  weight,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  all-important  that  the  cattle 
should  be  satisfied  with  their  new  location — in  other 
words,  if  they  will  quickly  become  reconciled  to  the 
new  surroundings,  if  they  have  not  to  travel  too  far 
for  their  water  (this  is  especially  the  case  for  Dur- 
hams),  if  the  water  supply  is  pure  and  abundant  and 
last,  but  not  least,  if  they  have  not  become  footsore, 


which  happens  often  with  cattle  brought  to  the  hills 
and  always  when  they  come  from  low,  irrigated  lands 
and  go  to  "rocky  "  hills. 

Supposing,  however,  that  all  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  then  I  would  expect  the  cattle  to  gain  on 
the  feed  mentioned  about  two  pounds  per  day  as  an 
average,  and  they  will  keep  this  up  till  they  get  fat, 
after  which  they  will  gain  a  good  deal  slower,  as  they 
will  become  "choice  pickers" — that  is,  they  will 
pick  the  food  carefully  which  is  the  most  to  their  lik- 
ing. Of  course,  while  the  gain  per  pound  and  per 
animal  is  getting  smaller,  the  profits  will  be  the 
same,  derived  from  the  feed,  as  the  field  will  be  able 
to  carry  so  many  more  head  than  it  could  if  hungry 
and  fast-increasing  cattle  were  gracing  it. 

I  wish  to  state  further  that  the  poorer  class  men- 
tioned in  your  query  will  gain  the  fastest  after  a 
week  or  so — that  is,  after  their  stomachs  have  set 
themselves  to  the  prevailing  condition. 

H.  A.  W.  Toechiana,  Supt.  for  Miller  &  Lux. 

Los  Banos,  Merced  Co. 


THE  FIELD. 


Indians   as   Farmers    in    Riverside  County. 


By  Rev.  W.  II.  Weinland  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Banning. 

To  many  persons  this  subject,  "Agriculture 
Amongst  the  Indians,"  may  appear  quite  marvelous. 
The  Indian  a  farmer  !  Agriculture  amongst  the  In- 
dians !  Methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "What 
next  ?  "  Our  local  wit  answers  by  suggesting  the 
topic,  "  Preachers  as  financiers."  But  perhaps  that 
topic  is  not  so  marvelous,  either,  as  some  suppose. 

But,  seriously,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Indian 
farmer  is  not  an  anomaly.  He  is  a  fact,  a  nineteenth 
century  fact.  The  Indians  of  southern  California  to- 
day are  removed  many  degrees  from  the  blanket 
Indians  of  the  plains,  and  from  the  painted,  feath- 
ered bundles  of  non-committal  laziness  created  by  an 
uninformed  imagination.  The  world  doth  move  and 
poor  Lo  is  moving  along  with  it.  As  we  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  century  we  behold  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  negro,  a  new  woman  and  a  new  Indian. 
The  emancipation  of  the  first  from  the  bondage  of 
slavery  was  done  after  much  bloodshed,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  ;  the  emancipation  of  the  latter  from 
the  slavery  of  superstition,  of  laziness  and  of  wild 
barbarism,  while  not  accomplished  without  much 
sacrifice,  is  the  outcome  of  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween a  weaker  and  a  stronger  race.  The  fact  that 
this  subject  finds  a  place  on  the  programme  of  this 
Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  the  Indians  themselves 
are  attending  and  profiting  by  this  institute,  is  an 
omen  which  I  hail  with  joy,  and  I  express  to  you  my 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
by  being  permitted  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

The  Past  of  the  Indian. — In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  understanding  of  our  subject  it  Is  necessary 
to  glance  a  moment  at  the  past  history  of  the  In- 
dians of  southern  California.  These  Indians  are 
known  as  the  "Mission  Indians,"  which  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  missions,  or,  more  strictly,  industrial 
farms  founded  among  them  by  the  Catholic  fathers 
during  the  preceding  century,  and  maintained  well 
into  this  century.  At  these  industrial  institutions 
the  Indians  learned  to  work,  and  the  old  ruins  of 
these  massive  buildings  are  a  witness  and  a  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  There  the  Indians  learned  to 
make  adobes,  build  houses,  shear  sheep,  care  for 
cattle,  irrigate  and  many  other  useful  things.  When 
these  missions  came  to  an  end  the  Indians  carried 
with  them  into  their  freer  life  much  of  this  indus- 
trial education.  The  length  and  breadth  of  land  was 
before  them.  In  every  case  they  chose  the  well- 
watered  spots  for  their  houses.  There  being  but 
few  white  people  in  the  land,  they  were  not  crowded 
for  elbow  room  and  their  cattle  ranged  at  will.  Hav- 
ing but  few  wants,  civilization,  with  its  artificial 
needs  and  requirements,  not  having  arrived  as  yet, 
but  little  sweat  of  the  brow  was  required  in  gaining 
a  livelihood,  since  Mother  Nature  cared  for  these 
simple-minded  children  of  nature.  In  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  came  the  cattle  man,  the  lack-a-day 
vaqueros.  One  point  that  is  often  overlooked  by 
the  critic  of  the  Indian  is  the  fact  that  he  learns 
more  through  the  pores  of  his  skin  than  through 
his  ears  ;  that  from  his  neighbors  he  assimilates  more 
than  he  receives  by  direct  instructions  ;  that  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  his  neighbor  becomes  his 
model,  whom  he  follows,  though  it  be  but  afar  off. 
And  thirty,  fifty  years  ago  who  was  the  neighbor 
and  the  model  whom  the  Indian  imitated  ?  Not  the 
Banning  fruit  grower,  not  the  modern  agriculturist 
— for  these  were  not  in  the  land  as  yet — but  the 
vaquero,  who  disdained  actual  toil,  and  who,  if  he 
could  ride  a  good  horse,  own  a  fine  saddle  and  spurs, 
sport  a  nobby  sombrero,  and  have  plenty  of  cigar- 
ettes with  which  to  while  away  the  weary  hours, 
was  happy  and  contented.  The  onward  march  of 
civilization  drove  the  vaqueros  to  the  back  country 
and  to  the  desert,  and  a  tardy  Government  per- 
mitted the  Indian  likewise  to  be  relegated  to  the 
back  side  of  nowhere. 

The  Indian  is  Learning. — I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
cry  out  against  the  great  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 


Indian  by  robbing  him  of  his  hunting  ground,  tt 
takes  hundreds  of  acres  to  maintain  a  savage,  while 
one  acre  will  maintain  a  man  with  brains  and  of  edu- 
cation. The  United  States  Government  can  well 
afford  to  welcome  to  its  shores  millions  of  indus- 
trious, brainy  foreigners,  who  will  help  swell  th« 
chorus  of  nineteenth  century  progress,  but  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  maintain  within  Its 
borders  a  siDgle  savage  in  his  savagery.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  when  our  paternal  Government 
awoke  to  the  need  of  providing  laws  and  homes  {or 
the  Indians,  and  when  ambition  for  something  better 
than  the  old  life  awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  Indian, 
the  onward  march  of  civilization  had  already  driven 
him  out  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  pushed  him  from 
lands  which  the  white  man  wanted  into  nooks  and 
corners  which  nobody  wanted.  Hence  to-day,  when 
the  average  Indian  no  longer  follows  the  lack-a-day 
vaquero  as  his  model,  but  tries  to  follow  in  the  foot' 
steps  of  his  energetic  and  scientific  neighbor  farmer, 
he  finds  that  neighbor  striding  along  as  with  seven- 
league  boots  of  favorable  conditions,  while  he  him- 
self can  only  follow  in  Cinderella's  slippers,  because 
of  unfavorable  conditions.  Therefore,  the  Indian 
might  well  say,  in  the  words  of  the  old  lady  whom  a 
friend  asked  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "— "I  often  do  wonder 
that  I  do  do  as  well  as  I  do  do."  Some  years  ago  a 
group  gathered  about  a  stove  in  one  of  our  stores 
on  a  rainy  day.  An  Indian  was  a  member  of  that 
group.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  Indian 
ranching,  and  to  a  question  put  by  a  white  man  as 
to  how  he  was  progressing  in  the  art  of  working  in 
Mother  Nature  s  garden,  the  Indian  replied:  "There 
are  many  things  which  I  do  not  know  as  yet,  but  I 
am  learning."  The  guffaw  which  followed  cut  td  the 
quick.  Let  the  laugh  at  Indian  progress  forever  die 
from  your  lips.  "1  am  learning,"  is  the  watchword 
of  every  progressive  man,  and  "I  am  learning"  has 
come  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  Indian  likewise. 

Indian  Crops. — You  ask,  What  do  the  Indians 
cultivate  ?  I  answer,  they  raise  some  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  watermelons  and  some 
fruit.  Largely  what  they  raise  is  only  for  their  own 
consumption,  agriculture  among  them  not  having 
developed  to  a  point  where  they  flood  the  markets 
and  reduce  the  price  current,  though  I  am  informed 
that  this  point  has  been  reached  by  some  other  tribes 
more  fortunately  situated.  Some  hay,  both  barley 
and  alfalfa,  has  found  its  way  to  market  in  Banning 
from  the  Potrero,  and  Banning  ladies  prefer  to  buy 
early  peas  of  the  Indians  rather  than  of  the  China- 
men. And  what  is  true  of  this  reservation  Is  true 
in  varying  degree  of  every  Other  reservation  In 
southern  California  where  conditions  are  at  all  favor- 
able. Some  progress  has  been  made,  though  the 
future  is  big  with  undeveloped  possibilities,  which 
call  for  patient  energy  and  wise  directing. 

Advice  to  an  Indian.— In  this  connection,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  possibilites  of  a  twenty-acre  Indian 
ranch.  The  United  States  Government  gives  each  of 
the  Indians  who  are  heads  of  families  twenty  acres 
of  arable  land.  Don't  waste  time  and  bread  in  lament- 
ing that  you  were  not  given  forty  acres.  Let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  with  twenty  acres.  Twenty  acres  of 
arable  land  with  water,  free  of  taxation,  is  a  bonanza 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Let  us  plan  a  little.  First  of  all, 
clear  the  land.  Dig  up  those  cat  claws.  Cat  claws 
are  a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  the  old  time  "  poco- 
tempo  "  Indian  ;  but  you  are  not  of  that  class.  So 
dig  them  out  and  away  with  them.  Then  fence 
your  twenty  acres.  Your  neighbor  will  respect  it 
better  when  you  respect  it  enough  to  clear  it  and 
fence  it.  Then  1  would  recommend  the  following  divi- 
sion of  your  land:  Put  out  five  acres  of  the  best  fruit. 
Don't  plant  a  little  of  everything,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
care  for  and  sell  a  mixture.  If  in  a  good  location, 
plant  apricots  ;  if  in  a  higher  altitude,  apples  do  well, 
and  always  sell  well.  Put  out  three  acres  to  alfalfa. 
Put  in  seven  acres  to  wheat  or  barley.  If  careful  to 
bluestone  your  seed  before  sowing,  the  grain  is  less 
likely  to  smut  just  before  harvest  time.  That  leaves 
five  acres  for  house,  barn  and  for  such  crops  as 
beans,  corn,  pumpkins,  etc.  Let  me  say,  with  re- 
gard to  your  fruit  trees,  don't  go  to  an  unprincipled 
nurseryman  and  let  him  sell  you  any  poor  stuff  in  the 
line  of  trees  which  he  could  not  sell  to  white  men. 

After  vour  trees  are  planted,  take  good  care  of 
them.  Keep  your  horses  and  cattle  out  of  your 
orchards.  Better  let  your  horses  feast  on  your  last 
year's  straw  hat  than  on  your  trees. 

Keep  more  cows  and  less  worthless  horses.  A 
poor  horse  will  eat  as  much  and  destroy  more  than 
a  good  cow,  while  the  cow  will  always  bring  money  to 
your  pocket. 

Keep  less  hungry  dogs  and  more  industrious 
chickens.  Hen  fruit  pays  better  per  pound  than 
any  other  kind  of  fruit. 

Work  more  for  yourself  on  your  own  ranch.  You 
work  for  Mr.  C.earn  $125  per  day — perhaps  $30 
per  month,  or  $300  per  year.  That  is  all  you  have  for 
your  year's  work.  You  have  planted  trees  for  Mr. 
C.,  pruned,  cultivated,  picked  fruit,  etc.  What  has 
Mr.  C.  gotten  out  of  your  year's  work  ?  He  got  out  of 
his  orchard  which  you  worked  for  him  those  $300 
which  he  paid  you  in  wages,  and  probably  $300  more 
for  his  own  pocket.  Now,  had  you  worked  just  as 
bard  and  just  as  carefully  for  yourself  as  you  did  for 
Mr.  C,  you  would  have  for  yourself  both  wages  and 
resultant  profit.    So  I  say,  work  more  for  yourself. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Fruit  Outlook. — Encinal,  April  14:  William 
Barry,  County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
has  filed  his  report,  in  which  he  says:  Since 
my  first  report  the  movement  of  nursery  stock 
has  increased  beyond  all  expectations.  Not- 
withstanding the  long  continued  drouth,  the 
sales  have  been  greater  for  fruit  and  orna- 
mental stock  than  the  combined  sales  of  the 
past  two  years.  The  prospects  for  a  good  fruit 
crop  are  not  so  bright  as  appeared  from  the 
blossoms  on  the  trees.  The  apricots  showed 
full,  but  on  March  16  nine-tenths  of  the  blos- 
soms dropped.  Peaches  are  also  a  very  light 
crop.  Old  trees  did  not  set  many  blossoms, 
owing  to  the  light  rainfall  the  past  season. 
The  yield  of  almonds  and  English  walnuts 
will  be  good.  Peaches  look  well,  but  are  not 
overabundant.  Lack  of  water  last  year  has 
left  the  trees  weak.  Cherries  are  looking 
fine  and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected.  The  fig 
trees  have  dropped  their  fruit  badly  and  the 
first  crop  will  be  light. 

Kern. 

Good  Farming  Pats. — Bakersfleld  Califor- 
nian,  April  18:  F.  W.  Waters  exhibited 
samples  of  barley  grown  without  irrigation. 
Alongside  of  his  field  a  neighbor  planted 
barley  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Waters  plowed, 
cultivated  and  cross-cultivated  his  land  and 
afterward  smoothed  and  packed  the  surface 
by  dragging  a  log  over  it.  The  other  man 
merely  scratched  his  crop  in.  Mr.  Walters' 
barley  is  30  inches  tall.  The  other  man's  is  3 
inches  short. 

Kings. 

Bee  Industry.— Hanford  Sentinel,  April  13: 
The  bee  industry  seems  to  be  promising  this 
year,  following  the  heels  of  a  dry  season  last 
year.  Many  apiaries  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  lack  of  sufficient  food.  J.  R.  Clark, 
who  had  charge  of  an  apiary  on  the  West  Side 
for  C.  M.  Davis  uf  Selma,  is  now  engaged  in 
stocking  up  the  apiary  by  hauling  vacant 
hives  from  the  West  Side  to  Selma  and  load- 
ing back  over  into  Happy  canyon  with  hives 
filled  with  bees. 

Los  Angeles. 

Grafting  Over  Peaches. — Pomona  Progress, 
April  13:  M.  M.  Dewey,  superintendent  of 
the  H.  M.  Loud  orchards,  has  a  force  at  work 
cutting  back  a  large  number  of  Freestone 
peach  trees  and  budding  them  to  the  more  val- 
uable Clings.  The  usual  method  of  grafting 
has  been  abandoned  in  this  instance,  the  buds 
being  simply  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the 
main  limbs.  Grafts  made  in  this  way  a  month 
ago  are  taking  so  well  that  the  plan  has  been 
followed  in  each  orchard  budded. 

Sanitary  Innovation. — Dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles,  April  15:  An  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Health  forbidding  dairymen 
to  deliver  milk  in  glass  jars  to  residences,  the 
object  being  to  compel  people  to  furnish  their 
own  receptacles  for  milk. 

Big  Purchase  of  Water.— Ontario  Record, 
April  12:  The  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
130  inches  of  water  by  the  San  Antonio  Water 
Co.  from  N.  W.  Stowell  and  the  Cucamonga 
Fruit  Land  Co.  has  been  signed.  According 
to  the  contract,  the  San  Antonio  Water  Co.  is 
to  receive  130  inches  of  water,  paying  there- 
for $130,000.  Of  this  water  80  inches  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  San  Antonio  Co.  by  May 
15th  and  the  remaining  50  inches  within 
ninety  daya  thereafter.  Before  any  water  is 
paid  for  by  the  San  Antonio  people  there  must 
be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  amount  paid 
for  of  25%.  By  the  deal  the  San  Antonio  Co. 
gets  a  first  right  to  the  water  developed  from 
266  acres  of  water-bearing  lands,  or  all  the 
land  owned  by  the  Cucamonga  Fruit  Land  Co. 
west  of  Red  Hill  not  covered  by  the  rights  of 
the  Cucamonga  Water  Co.  The  water  is  to 
be  delivered  to  the  San  Antonio  Co.  at  the 
east  line  of  the  Ontario  colony  lands.  Since 
the  contract  was  signed,  Mr.  Stowell  said 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Cucamonga  Fruit 
Land  Co.  to  develop  water  until  there  will  be 
two  inches  of  water  coming  from  the  land  ior 
every  inch  purchased  by  the  San  Antonio  Co. 

Monterey. 

Powerful  Mushrooms.  —Salinas  Index :  The 
lifting  power  of  mushroom  plants  seems  in- 
credible unless  actually  observed.  Recently 
on  Alisal  street  the  asphalt  sidewalk  was  no- 
ticed to  bulge  in  several  places.  About  noon 
the  asphalt,  which  is  nearly  \%  inches  thick, 
was  lifted  and  thrown  off  in  two  places — one 
2Vj  inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  nearly  3 
inches.  Where  the  covering  had  been  were 
two  large  mushrooms,  which  had  within  three 
hours  made  these  holes  in  the  pavement. 

Freak  Eggs  — Salinas  Index,  April  13:  A 
freaky  hen  has  been  discovered  in  the  poultry 
yard  of  W.  L.  Plaskett  For  the  second  time 
now  the  above  named  hen  has  laid  an  egg 
within  an  egg.  Several  weeks  ago  one  of  the 
Plaskett  family,  when  breaking  an  egg,  dis- 
covered that  not  only  was  there  a  yolk  and 
white  in  the  shell,  but  another  egg.  The 
smaller  egg  was  also  covered  with  a  hard 
shell  which  contained  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted volk  and  white  of  an  egg.  A  certain 
black  hen  was  suspected  of  being  the  author 
of  lusus  natural.  She  was  shut  up  by  herself 
and  sure  enough  yesterday  another  freak  egg 
was  dropped. 

Napa. 

Fruit  Company  Meeting.—  Register,  April 
14:  The  stockholders  of  Napa  Fruit  Co.  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing board  of  directors:  A.  D.  Butler,  E.  E. 
Cook,  Dr.  M.  B.  Pond,  L.  A.  Bickford  and 
F.  W.  Bush.  The  directors  organized  by  nam- 
ing A.  D.  Butler  president,  E.  E.  Cook  vice 
president,  Dr.  M.  B.  Pond  secretary  and  L. 
Bickford  treasurer.  Secretary  Pond  submit- 
ted his  annual  report.  It  showed  that  1898 
had  been  a  prosperous  year.  Six  hundred  tons 
of  prunes  were  handled,  besides  large  quanti- 


ties of  other  fruit.  The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $15,000.  The  directors 
were  given  authority  to  purchase  a  process- 
ing plant.  By  its  use  prunes  will  be  better 
prepared  for  market  and  put  into  boxes  in- 
stead of  sacks. 

Orange. 

Beet  Situation.  —  Anaheim  Plaindealer : 
The  beet  situation  here  is  thought  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good  when  all  things  are  consid- 
ered. A  two-thirds  crop  is  now  assured;  and 
if  another  rain  is  had,  a  good  crop  will  be  cer- 
tain. The  wind  of  last  week  did  not  do  as 
great  damage  as  thought  by  many.  Some 
beets  were  blown  out,  mostly  on  sandy  strips. 
The  ground  is  in  very  fair  shape,  the  moisture 
holding  well.  Cultivating  is  being  done. 
Beets  that  are  up  look  thrifty  and  well.  All 
other  ranch  interests  are  in  excellent  shape. 
Stock  is  fattening  rapidly  on  abundant  green 
feed  and  looking  better  than  in  months. 

Association  Meeting. — Anaheim  Gazette, 
April  13 :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Anaheim  Fruit  Association, 
J.  B.  Neff,  Geo.  A.  Hunter,  Jno.  Eyman,  L.  W. 
Kirby  and  J.  B.  Rea  were  elected  directors. 
Amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  adopted 
obligating  each  member  to  take  one  share  for 
each  five  acres  or  fraction  of  bearing  orchard 
and  to  deliver  his  entire  crop  of  deciduous 
fruits  and  walnuts  to  the  association.  Any 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drying, 
grading  and  packing,  before  making  delivery, 
under  rules  made  by  the  board  of  directors, 
specifying  size  and  quality,  provided  notice  in 
writing  of  such  intention  is  given  the  board 
of  directors  before  May  10th  in  each  year. 
Placer. 

Early  Strawberries. — Auburn  Republican, 
April  14:  Geo.  D.  Kellogg  and  W.  J.  Wilson 
&  Son  of  Newcastle  have  shipped  two  cases  of 
strawberries,  one  to  Salt  Lake  and  the  other 
to  Montana.  The  berries  were  of  the  Dollar 
variety  and  the  case  shipped  by  Mr.  Kellogg 
were  raised  by  N.  P.  Jenson  of  Loomis,  while 
that  forwarded  by  Wilson  &  Son  were  from 
the  place  of  Robert  Hansen,  also  of  Loomis. 
Cherries  will  be  in  within  a  few  days  and 
regular  shipments  will  begin  about  May  1st. 

Sacramento. 
Wheat  Lost.— Bee,  April  10:  Last  Satur- 
day evening  3000  sacks  of  wheat  were  lost  in 
the  Sacramento  river,  at  Rio  Vista.  The 
wheat  was  on  a  barge  in  tow  of  the  steamer 
San  Jose.  The  wheat  came  from  warehouses 
along  the  Feather  river  and  was  to  have  been 
loaded  on  the  British  ship  Primrose  Hill  at 
San  Francisco.  The  barge  partly  overturned, 
and  nearly  all  the  cargo  went  into  the  river. 
Some  of  it  was  recovered  and  put  aboard  the 
San  Jose,  and  that  vessel  went  on  to  San 
Francisco,  leaving  the  barge  half  under  wa- 
ter and  tied  up  to  the  bank  near  Rio  Vista. 
During  the  run  down  the  wheat  on  the 
San  Jose  began  to  swell,  the  bags  burst,  the 
grain  ran  all  over  the  decks,  and  when  the 
steamer  reached  the  sea  wall  at  San  Fran- 
cisco it  had  to  be  shoveled  ashore.  The  por- 
tion saved  is  now  only  fit  for  chicken  feed,  so 
the  entire  barge  load  of  3000  sacks  is  practi- 
cally a  total  loss. 

San  Bernardino. 
Bear  Valley  Water. — Chino  Champion, 
April  14:  J.  M.  Glass,  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Bear  Valley  Co. 's  plant,  said  that  there 
is  less  water  in  the  Bear  Valley  reservoir 
than  there  was  last  year,  though  there  is 
probably  a  half  supply.  Mr.  Glass  said  that, 
while  some  of  the  least  productive  orchards 
might  be  allowed  to  suffer,  those  which  are 
producing  good  revenue  will  represent  suf- 
ficient value  to  guarantee  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  water. 

San  Diego. 

Pineapple  Growing. — G.  P.  Hall  in  Fruit 
World,  April  15 :  The  fact  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  is  best  to  raise  pineapples  un- 
der a  lath  shed,  both  for  protection  from  cold 
and  heat;  if  we  could  have  just  the  conditions 
needed,  it  would  be  the  same  treatment  as 
for  a  fern— shade  and  heat;  but,  as  the  condi- 
tions are  shade  and  coolness  here,  we  cannot 
plant  them  in  entire  shade;  hence,  the  lath 
house  gives  alternate  sun  and  shade,  giving 
a  modification  that  insures  growth.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' pines  last  season  were  as  fine  in  flavor 
as  those  raised  anywhere,  but  his  plants  were 
nipped  some  by  the  cold,  as  were  also  those  on 
Dr.  Cotton's  premises,  where  they  were  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  on  wire  ;  but  the  lath  house 
is  the  means  by  which  we  know  we  can  raise 
them,  as  is  proven  by  Mr.  Dixon  of  Point 
Loma.  We  believe  that  it  will  require  more 
time  for  them  to  mature  than  in  a  hotter  cli- 
mate; but  the  demonstration  is  conclusive 
that,  if  rightly  treated,  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  who  desire  may  not  raise  "pines." 
"Just  putting  them  out  to  see  what  they  will 
do,"  is  about  like  planting  melons  in  Septem- 
ber to  see  if  they  will  ripen  in  January. 

Dairy  Industry.— Escondido  Times,  April 
13:  The  dairy  industry  is  assuming  consider- 
able importance  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Since  Newton  Judson  took  charge  of  the  Es- 
condido creamery  it  has  more  than  doubled  its 
output  of  butter,  and  now  ships  about  500 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  John  Judson's 
San  Pasqual  creamery  sends  out  over  one  ton 
of  butter  per  month  to  one  dealer  alone  in  San 
Diego,  besides  shipping  to  other  firms  in  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  Three  other  cream- 
eries in  San  Pasqual— those  of  Olds  Bros.,  S 
F.  Wood  and  James  Agley — supply  the  Escon- 
dido market  and  ship  to  outside  points.  The 
Valley  Center  region  has  one  creamery— oper- 
ated successfully  by  W.  H.  H  Dinwiddle— 
and  another  will  be  started  there  soon.  In 
Fern  Valley  there  is  a  creamery  owned  and 
operated  by  Robert  Daily.  It  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  all  these  creameries  ship  out  over 
three  tons  of  butter  per  month. 

Early  Bearing  Olives.— G.  P.  Hall  in  the 
Union,  April  10 ;  Is  it  best  to  encourage  too 
early  bearing  \  In  the  grounds  of  Benjamin 
McLaren,  whose  plot  of  olives  is  located  about 
100  feet  above  sea  level  and  about  a  mile  from 
tidewater,  they  have  been  especially  well 


cared  for,  watered  and  fertilized,  and  un- 
doubtedly show  good  pre-natal  training,  be- 
fore coming  into  his  hands.  You  are  not  al- 
ways sure  what  result  an  effect  may  produce, 
even  with  olives ;  they  sometimes  disappoint 
your  expectations  and  do  not  come  up  to  the 
description  laid  down  in  the  books,  in  fact 
there  is  generally  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  book  olive  and  the  real  article, 
they  do  not  always  come  up  to  schedule  time 
in  blooming  and  bearing.  Mr.  McLaren's, 
however,  are  proving  quite  well  that  care  and 
good  soil  conditions  are  factors  the  books  have 
taken  in  consideration,  for  among  his  selec- 
tion are  those  that  have  borne  before  they 
were  three  years  old,  namely  the  Uvaria,  Ob- 
longa  and  Rubra.  The  Ascolona  —  Queen 
olive  —  bears  fruit  as  large  as  prunes,  the 
Nigorina  also  produces  large  fruit  and  is  an 
early  bearer.  The  Missions  at  three  years 
are  in  bloom ;  the  Columbia  is  scheduled  to 
bloom  at  two  years.  The  Pendulina,  Manza- 
nillo,  Correggiola,  Polymorphia  and  Navadillo 
Blanco  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  bloom.  In 
addition,  he  has  newly  planted  Luques  (large), 
Pendulier,  Picholine  and  Ant.  Violacia.  It  is 
the  design  of  Mr.  McLaren  to  plant  every 
variety  grown  in  California  and  leave  them 
on  the  park  as  specimens  for  observation.  He 
is  keeping  a  very  careful  record  of  their  life, 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  planters  in  the 
future. 

San  Francisco. 

Homing  Pigeons  Race.— Chronicle,  April  17: 
The  local  pigeon  fliers  have  completed  their 
arrangements  for  the  second  old  bird  race  of 
the  northern  series  next  Sunday  from  Red- 
ding, a  distance  of  200  miles.  There  are  sixty- 
four  entries. 

Annual  Bench  Show.— Chronicle,  April  17: 
Entries  are  coming  in  for  the  annual  bench 
show  of  the  San  Francisco  Kennel  Club,  com- 
mencing May  3rd.  The  San  Francisco  show 
is  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which 
wins  are  of  record  with  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  The  entries  will  close  at  midnight  on 
April  23rd,  at  the  office  of  the  club,  233  Mont- 
gomery St.  The  show  this  year  is  promised 
an  unprecedented  entry  of  St.  Bernards. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.— Chronicle,  April 
8:  The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Italian-Swiss  agricultural  colony  was  held 
this  week.  In  1881  it  started  in  with  a  tract 
of  1500  acres  of  sheep-pasture  lands  near 
Cloverdale,  which  it  has  converted  into  vine- 
yards and  orchards.  It  also  owns  a  vineyard 
in  Madera  county,  aDd  has  recently  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  near  Fresno,  where  it  intends 
to  build  a  large  winery  and  distillery  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  sweet  wines  and 
brandies.  Reports  on  these  matters  were 
made  by  Sec'y  Sbarboro,  and  a  fourth  dividend 
of  $5  a  share  was  declared.  The  following 
officers  and  directors  were  re-elected  :  Pres., 
P.  C.  Rossi;  Vice-Pres.,  Dr.  G.  Ollino;  Sec'y, 
A.  Sbarboro;  directors— Dr.  P.  de  Vecchi,  D. 
Paroni,  I.  Cuenin,  A.  Merle  and  C.  A.  Malme. 

San  Joaquin. 

Beet  Crop.— Stockton  Mail,  April  14 :  Agent 
K.  G.  Raaf  of  the  Crockett  beet  sugar  factory 
reached  Stockton  last  evening  after  visiting 
the  land  near  New  Hope,  which  was  recently 
overflowed.  A  large  acreage  of  it  will  be 
planted  to  beets.  The  water  is  still  standing 
on  part  of  the  land,  but  is  being  pumped  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Of  this  land  about  2000 
acres  have  been  secured  for  beets,  and  it  is 
possible  that  1000  more  will  be  planted;  but 
that  is  uncertain,  as  the  company  already  has 
9000  acres,  and  with  the  125,000  or  150,000  tons 
from  this  acreage  the  factory  will  have  about 
all  it  can  attend  to.  If  some  of  the  crop  ma- 
tures early  the  company  may  be  able  to  use 
1000  additional  acres. 

No  Rain  Wanted. — Dispatch  from  Stockton, 
April  10:  The  outlook  for  the  wheat  crop  in 
San  Joaquin  county  is  nothing  short  of  magni- 
ficent. The  crop  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  rainfall — in  fact,  it  will  be  better  if  there 
be  nothing  more  than  light  showers;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  no  rain  at  all.  The  grain  is  now 
growing  so  thick  that  many  farmers  say  a 
rain,  accompanied  by  any  wind,  would  beat 
the  stalks  down,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
vegetation  would  prevent  the  straightening 
necessary  for  heading.  Since  the  late  rains 
a  mass  of  sprouts  have  come  up  and  are  so 
tender  that  they  would  be  easily  broken.  The 
farmers  have  ceased  to  estimate  the  number 
of  bushels  they  will  have  to  the  acre  if  condi- 
tions continue  favorable.  Everything  points 
to  an  early  harvest,  and  it  will  have  been 
many  years  since  the  reapers  went  through 
such  fields. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Outlook.— San  Jose  Mercury,  April 


16:  A  discussion  of  fruit  prospects  by  the 
members  of  San  Jose  Grange  revealed  the 
general  feeling  that  it  was  yet  too  early  to 
express  a  decided  opinion.  The  crop  of  apri- 
cots it  is  said  will  be  light,  but  peaches  and 
prunes  promise  well.  So  far  the  prunes  have 
not  developed  sufficiently  for  the  orchardists 
to  be  able  to  tell  how  many  of  the  buds  will 
mature.  In  this  locality  the  grain  crop  is 
very  good. 

Siskiyou. 

Good  Showing  Made  — Etna  Mills  Scott 
Valley  Advance:  The  stockholders  of  the 
Scott  Valley  creamery  held  their  annual 
meeting  and  found  everything  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  business  for  the  year  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  any  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  creamery.  The  total  receipts  for 
1898  amounted  to  114,297.78,  of  which  $12,229.78 
was  paid  out,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $2,- 
000.68.  Out  of  this  a  6%  dividend  was  paid 
and  the  balance  was  applied  on  old  debt. 
During  the  year  1,795,235  pounds  of  milk  were 
consumed  by  the  creamery,  the  farmers  of  the 
valley  receiving  $10,254.43  for  the  same.  From 
this  amount  of  milk  about  75,000  pounds  of 
butter  was  made,  bringing  on  an  average  19 
cents  a  pound. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Shipments.—  Suisun  Republican,  April 
14:  During  the  past  season  E.  Luehning 
shipped  seventy-six  carloads  of  dried  fruit  to 
Germany,  consisting  of  468,714  pounds  of  apri- 
cots, 109,885  pounds  of  pears,  of  Silver  prunes 
53,444  pounds,  peaches  273,737,  prunes  842,655, 
and  of  miscellaneous  58,749  pounds.  The  total 
output  from  Suisun  of  the  crop  of  1898  reached 
nearly  400  carloads,  which  was  as  follows: 
Alden  Anderson  Co.  (green)  116  cars,  (dried) 
112;  Earl  Fruit  Company  (green)  92;  E.  Lueh- 
ning (dried)  76;  total,  396  cars. 

Sutter. 

Profit  in  Dairying.— Yuba  City  Independ- 
ent, April  14  :  From  a  communication  received 
from  F.  V.  Webb,  manager  of  the  Knights 
Landing  Creamery,  we  quote  the  following: 
J.  S.  Leathers  milks  twelve  cows  and  during 
the  month  of  March  furnished  13,356  pounds  of 
milk  to  the  creamery.  From  this  354  pounds 
of  butter  fat  were  extracted,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 23  cents  per  pound,  making  $122.82.  He 
paid  the  creamery  2  cents  per  pound  for  mak- 
ing the  butter,  leaving  him  $112  14  net.  He 
also  took  away  for  feeding  hogs  and  calves 
80%  of  the  skim  milk. 

Annual  Meeting.  —  Yuba  City  Farmer, 
April  7:  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  the  Sutter  Canning  &  Packing  Company 
took  place  last  Monday  at  the  cannery  and  the 
following  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  J.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Clara  Pratt, 
J.  C.  Gray,  B.  F.  Walton,  T.  B.  Hull,  W.  H. 
Campbell  and  Clarence  Gray.  The  only  change 
in  the  board  was  T.  B.  Hull,  elected  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Stabler.  The  directors  organized  by 
electing  B.  F.  Walton  president  and  J.  J. 
Pratt  secretary. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taken 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blem\sh_ 
Bvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druetrists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  , 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 
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DEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OP 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

YA/  heat,  Cereals. 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


EXPERT  OPINION — Dr.  Iternard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  Kritish  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  Us  fertility." 

ror  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


MONARCH  CAR  P.RESS 

!     .    IOTONS  BOXCAR  JGOO 

[MONARCH  JR.oro 

"  THE  okpCH  J—  ' 

k.>*0*     IS  THE  Bt  STSMALL 
BALECAR  EAE3S  1NTH( 
.WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  ex<ra  heavy  to  meet  the  growiDg  demand. 
Guaranteed  t«>  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  OAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x30x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,    "    20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,    "    22x24x47. .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

ii.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDRO.CAL 

WM  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Heart  of  the  Tree. 


What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants  the  friend  of  sun  and  sky  ; 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free ; 
The  shaft  of  beauty,  towering  high  ; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother  croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard— 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony— 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 
And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again ; 
He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage; 
The  harvest  of  a  coming  age; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see— 
The  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty, 
And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good— 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood. 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land— 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 


He  Gave  Her  Up. 


Pretty  and  sweet  as  the  maiden 
looked,  Josiah  had  a  natural  prejudice 
against  both  her  and  her  mother.  They 
were  worldly  people  and  the  girl  was 
by  no  means  the  wife  he  would  have 
chosen  for  his  adopted  son  and  nephew, 
John  Parr.  Even  a  Quaker  maid  would 
have  been  likely  to  become  demoralized 
by  the  perpetual  making  of  fine  growns 
and  furbelows  for  the  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  Ella  Massie — why — . 
Suddenly  his  train  of  thought  was 
broken  by  Ella's  gay  voice. 

"  O,  Mr.  Fry  !  "  she  said.  "  I  have 
watched  you  all  day,  and  I  have  thought 
how  tired  you  must  be.  You  are  a  good 
bit  older  than  I  am  and  I  know  I  get 
awfully  tired  at  work  and  I  except  you 
do  too." 

The  Quaker  drew  himself  up  tohis 
full  height  and  his  handsome,  middle- 
aged  face,  with  its  fine  eves  and  gray 
locks,  looked  grand  to  Ella  as  he  re- 
plied : 

"Work  is  good,  and,  thank  God,  I 
have  plenty  of  it.  It  keeps  one  from 
sin." 

I  am  afraid  I  do  love  the  world  very 
much.  It  is  so  beautiful,  and  every  one 
is  so  kind  to  me,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
better.  Won't  you  teach  me  ?  I  will 
try  so  hard  to  learn." 

Josiah's  reply  was  not  very  coherent, 
but  whatever  he  said  he  certainly 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Ella  after  this, 
and  he  decided  that,  although  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends — 
she  looked  as  sweet  and  good  as  any 
young  Quaker  maid — she  might  yet  be 
converted,  and  she  had  asked  him  to 
teach  her  to  be  good.  "  And  sol  will," 
he  suddenly  startled  himself  by  exclaim- 
ing as  he  pondered  over  the  matter  in 
the  silence  of  his  chamber  that  night. 

"  She  is  only  a  frail  sapling  now,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  but  she  will  learn  and 
will  grow,  and  the  mightiest  oak  was 
once  an  acorn." 

From  this  time  Josiah  made  a  point 
of  seeing  Ella  Massie  frequently  and  do- 
ing his  best  to  convert  her  to  his  ideas 
and  opinions.  He  found  in  her  a  docile, 
loving  nature,  and  her  pretty  ways 
fairly  charmed  him. 

The  idea  of  having  her  about  the 
house  was  certainly  attractive,  and  yet 
— somehow  he  could  not  picture  her 
there  as  John's  wife — the  girl  had  fairly 
twined  herself  about  his  heart,  and  by 
the  time  the  golden  harvest  had  come 
Josiah  knew  the  fact  only  to  well. 

At  first  he  chided  himself  and  told 
himself  he  was  an  old  fool.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  thing  that  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty  would  care  for  an  old  widower 
of  more  than  double  her  age.  Still, 
after  all,  at  even  forty  and  five,  a  man 
can  love,  and  love  passionately,  and 
Josiah  loved  E'la  with  all  the  strength 
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of  his  soul.  He  would  not,  of  couse, 
wish  to  steal  her  away  from  his  nephew, 
but  John's  had  been  probably  a  mere 
passing  fancy,  and  he  was  sure — was  he, 
though  ? — yes,  he  believed  he  was  quite 
sure — that  Ella  loved  him. 

One  beautiful  August  evening,  after 
the  day's  work  was  over,  Josiah  Fry 
and  Ella  stood  talking  in  the  gloaming 
at  her  mother's  gate. 

"Ella,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  here 
this  evening  because  I  have  something 
important  to  say  to  you.  Ah,  you 
smile.  You  guess  what  it  is  don't 
you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  down  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  though  she  blushed  deeply, 
she  gazed  at  him  with  her  lovely  blue 
eyes  and  said  : 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fry,  I  felt  sure  you  would 
say  something  soon." 

Josiah  looked  radiant.  It  was  strange 
how  Ella's  words  pleased  him,  and  yet 
they  were  not  like  those  he  should  have 
excepted  from  a  Quaker  maid.  Still  it 
was  delightful  to  think  how  she  had  un- 
derstood him,  and  no  one  could  be  more 
charming  or  more  sweet. 

"  Then  thou  art  not  afraid  to  trust 
me  ?  Thou  tbinkest  I  shall  suit  thee  ?  " 
he  said  gayly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  know  it. 
They  used  to  tell  me  you  were  cold  and 
hard,  but  I  did  not  believe  it  then,  and 
now  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  it,  for  1 
have  learned  to  love  you." 

She  accompanied  her  words  with  a 
little  squeeze  of  his  brawny  hand,  which 
she  then  raised  to  her  lips  and  kissed. 
Josiah  felt  his  blood  coursing  madly 
through  his  veins.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  himself  so  beloved,  and,  though  he 
was  distinctly  being  courted  by  this 
young  maid,  it  was  sweet  to  him  that 
his  sense  of  the  proprieties  was  in  no 
way  shocked. 

"  But,  my  dear,  thou  knowest  I  am 
five  and  forty  and  semetimes  cross  and 
crabbed. 

"  That's  nothing,"  laughed  Ella.  "  I 
iove  old  men,  and  feel  so  proud  of  you 
with  your  beautiful  gray  hair  and  your 
straight  tall  figure. 

"  Jack  wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
long  ago,  though  he  knew  you  would 
disapprove  of  me  for  his  wife,  but  I 
begged  him  to  wait.  I  told  him  if  you 
were  all  he  said — and  you  are — that  I 
was  sure  I  could  make  you  fond  of  me. 
I  loved  you  a  little  already  because  you 
were  Jack's  uncle  and  had  been  so  good 
to  him,  and  if  Hike  people  I  can  always 
make  them  like  me  a  little."  She 
paused,  and  then  after  a  moment's 
silence  she  went  on  : 

"  Only  yesterday  I  told  Jack  he  might 
speak  to  you  to-day,  and  now  I  do  be- 
lieve you  must  have  guessed  it,  for  here 
you  are  giving  all  we  want  without  our 
even  asking  it,  and  I  am  so  glad,  for  we 
could  never  have  married  without  your 
consent  !  " 

Darkness  seemed  to  fall  over  the 
landscape,  and  Josiah  Fry  felt  it  sud- 
denly turn  cold.  His  face  blanched, 
but  he  uttered  not  a  sound.  He  merely 
turned  as  if  to  go  home. 

"  Must  you  go  now  ?  "  cried  Ella,  see- 
ing and  suspecting  nothing.  "  Well, 
perhaps  it's  time.  It's  getting  dark, 
and  Jack  will  be  in  from  Birchley  fair  by 
this  time  and  will  want  his  supper.  Be- 
sides, I  know  you  want  to  make  him  as 
happy  as  you  have  made  me.  Good 
night  and  thank  you  so  much.  Jack 
and  I  will  never  forget  your  goodness." 

"  Good  night !  "  and  Josiah  mechanic- 
ally, and  he  made  his  way  across  the 
field  to  his  own  home.  He  staggered 
somewhat  as  he  walked,  and  his  feet 
seemed  like  lead,  so  that  the  short  dis- 
tance across  the  farm  to  the  meadow 
seemed  longer  than  ever  before.  For 
that,  however,  he  was  not  sorry,  for 
the  meeting  with  his  nephew  was  pain- 
ful to  anticipate. 

Josiah,  however,  was  no  coward,  so 
he  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and 
entering  the  parlor,  where  Jack  was 
waiting  for  him  to  come  in  for  supper, 
he  exclaimed  : 

"Well,  John,  business  first  and  sup- 
per afterwards.  I  want  to  tell  thee 
that  I  know  all— everything.  Ella  has 
just  told  me,  and,  lad,  thou  hast  my 
blessing.  She  is  a  good  girl  and  will 
make  thee  a  faithful,  loving  wife,  and 
thou  must  marry  as  goon  as  possible." — 
Cincinnati  Post, 


Friendship:  A  Parable. 


There  was  once  in  the  ages  gone  by 
a  gardener  of  rare  patience  and  dis- 
cernment. He  would  go  out  into  wild 
places,  and,  stooping  down,  would  de- 
tect some  tiny  plant  of  no  moment  to 
careless  eyes  and  would  bring  it  home 
to  his  garden  and  tend  it  with  such 
loving  care  that  it  would  gain  strength 
and  beauty,  surprising  him  and  gratify- 
ing him  with  its  generous  responses  to 
his  tender  fostering. 

People  heard  of  his  beautiful  plants 
and  came  to  his  garden. 

"  Ah,  you  indeed  have  a  rare  plant 
here  !  "  they  would  say,  pointing  to  one 
of  his  treasures.  "  That  must  be  price- 
less in  its  worth." 

"No,  indeed,"  he  answered;  "it  is 
just  a  wild  flower,  nothing  more.  There 
are  thousands  like  it." 

"  But  if  we  bring  wild  flowers  home 
they  die,"  they  answered.  "  How  is 
that  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said  "unless  it  is 
that  I  care  so  much  and  that  I  have 
put  my  heart's  desire  into  the  tending 
which  I  give  them  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week." 

"Now,  one  day  the  gardener  was  in 
trouble ;  great  sorrows  had  encom- 
passed him  and  the  bright  light  had 
faded  from  his  life. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  that  his  garden 
was  beautiful  and  that  the  fame  of  it 
had  traveled  first  to  one  land  and  then 
another,  and  that  many  strangers 
sought  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  subtle 
skill. 

All  this  was  nothing  to  him.  Heavy- 
hearted  he  went  about  his  work,  find- 
ing neither  peace  nor  comfort  until  one 
early  morning  when  he  was  wandering 
listlessly  in  the  desert,  weaving  round 
his  soul  a  network  of  sad  thoughts,  his 
eye  chanced  upon  a  tiny  white  flower. 

There  was  something  in  the  white- 
ness of  it  which  held  him  a  moment 
spellbound — it  was  as  white  as  the  surf 
of  the  fairy  Pacific  ;  as  white  as  an  un- 
touched field  of  Alpine  snow;  as  white 
as  one's  ideal  of  a  pure  mind. 

He  stooped  down  and  deftly  raised 
its  roots,  and,  forgetful  of  all  his  sor- 
rows, hastened  home  with  his  fragile 
burden. 

But,  alas  !  it  was  so  fragile  that  at 
first  he  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  it 
would  live.  It  drooped  and  drooped 
and  the  gardener  knew  that  he  would 
lose  his  treasure. 

"If  I  could  only  have  saved  it,"  he 
thought.  "  I  never  cared  for  any 
flower  so  much  as  for  this  one." 

Well,  he  saved  it.  And  when  at  last 
it  raised  its  head  and  smiled  to  his  care 
he  felt  a  gladness  unspeakable. 

"Little  friend,"  he  whispered,  "I 
found  thee  in  an  hour  of  sadness,  and 
together  with  thee  I  found  courage  and 
consolation,  and  therefore  I  name  thee 
Friendship." 

It  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful, 
white  as  the  surf  of  the  fairy  Pacific, 
white  as  an  untouched  field  of  Alpine 
snow,  white  as  one's  ideal  of  a  pure 
mind. 

Of  all  the  plants  which  the  gardener 
cherished  this  one  called  Friendship  far 
outshone  them  ail.  Strangers  could 
never  pass  it  without  a  tender  word  of 
praise  and  without  asking  the  name  of 
this  plant,  which  looked  so  chaste  and 
calmly  beautiful,  and  when  they  had 
learned  its  name  they  all  wanted  it. 

The  rich  were  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  it,  and  those  who  had  not 
money  would  fain  have  offered  the  best 
service  of  their  minds,  their  brains, 
their  hands. 

But  the  gardener  smilled  always  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  sell  it, 
neither  for  money  nor  fame,  nor  any- 
thing which  the  world  may  hold.  It  is 
my  very  own — part  of  my  own  self. 
But  go  ye  out  into  the  wild  places  and 
you  will  see  many  such  plants.  There 
they  are  for  everyone  to  take  or  leave. 
Only  have  a  little  care  in  lifting  them 
and  in  nursing  them.  They  are  very 
frail.  Still  if  you  use  every  care  you 
know  your  little  white  flower,  Friend- 
ship, will  grow  up  strong,  revealing  to 
you  all  the  time  new  beauties  and  fresh 
delights.  At  least,  thus  it  has  been 
with  me." 

Then,  so  runs  the  legend  of  the  gar- 


dener, those  who  were  eager  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  wandered  into  wild 
and  lonely  places  and  found  the  tiny 
white  flower,  as  they  thought. 

But  they  often  gathered  the  wrong 
plant  and  took  it  triumphantly  to  the 
gardener. 

"  See  here,"  they  said,  "  we  have  had 
no  trouble  with  this  flower.  From  the 
very  first  it  nourished  and  grew  apace." 

The  gardener  looked  at  it  and  smiled 
sadly. 

"So  many  have  made  that  mistake," 
he  said.  "This  is  not  the  plant  Friend- 
ship, but  merely  its  counterfeit,  which 
after  a  time  loses  its  whiteness,  and 
then  it  could  not  deceive  anyone." 

But  others  who  came  to  the  gardener 
had  indeed  found  the  real  plant  Friend- 
ship, only  they  could  not  rear  it.  They 
brought  their  faded  plants  to  him  and 
pointed  to  them  sorrowfully. 

"Mine  did  so  well  at  first,"  said  one 
of  the  strangers.  "  I  felt  so  confident 
of  success." 

"Perhaps  you  were  too  confident, 
and  so  neglected  it,"  said  the  gardener 
kindly.  If  thou  tryest  once  more  re- 
member that  thou  must  never  relax  thy 
watchful  care." 

"  Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hope  for  success 
now  ?  "  said  the  stranger  sadly.  "  My 
heart  is  sore  with  disappointment." 

"One  never  knows,"  said  the  gar- 
dener, "  and  if  thou  shouldst  ever  tend 
another  plant,  hasten  to  tell  me  how  it 
has  fared  with  thee  and  it." 

The  gardener  lived  to  know  that 
many  taught  by  him  had  learned  to  find 
the  fragile  flower  Friendship  and  to 
rear  it  with  success.  Some  had  failed 
once  and  twice  and  thrice  and  then  suc- 
ceeded, others  had  failed  altogether. 

But  there  were  many  who  had  di- 
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Perhaps  you  have  had  the 
grippe  or  a  hard  cold.  You 
may  be  recovering  from 
malaria  or  a  slow  fever;  or 
possibly  stmt:  of  the  chil- 
dren are  just  getting  over 
the  measles  or  whooping 
cough. 

Are  you  recovering  as  fast 
as  you  should?  Has  not 
your  old  trouble  left  your 
blood  full  of  impurities? 
And  isn't  this  the  reason 
you  keep  so  poorly?  Don't 
delay  recovery  longer  but 
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It  will  remove  all  Impuri- 
ties from  your  blood.  It  is 
also  a  tonic  of  immense 
value.  Give  nature  a  little 
help  at  this  time.  Aid  her 
by  removing  all  the  products 
of  disease  from  your  blood. 

If  your  bowels  are  not 
Just  right,  Ayer's  Pills  will 
make  them  so.  Send  for 
cur  book  on  Diet  in  Consti- 
pation. 

Wrltc  to  our  Doctors. 

Wo  have  the  exclusive  services 
of  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  physi- 
cians In  tbe  United  States.  Write 
freely  and  receive  a  prompt  reply, 

Without  COSt. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AVER, 

Lowell,  Maai~ 


April  22,  1899. 
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vined  his  secret,  and  he  was  glad,  for 
he  knew  how  much  the  world  would 
gain  of  whiteness. 

Then  he  died,  and  it  is  not  known  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  beautiful 
plant. 

Maybe  you  have  it;  perchance  I  have. 
It  is  surely  among  us  somewhere. — 
Beatrice  Harraden. 


A  Statue  in  Prison. 


A  certain  noted  artist  not  long  ago, 
having  made  a  faithful  bust  of  a  sitter, 
found  his  work  declined  on  account  of 
its  ugliness,  the  subject  refusing  to  be- 
lieve it  a  good  likeness. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  artist.  You 
deny  the  likeness  and  refuse  to  accept 
the  bust,  and  I  accept  the  excuse." 

He  accordingly  set  up  the  bust  in 
his  studio,  surrounded  by  a  small 
card  paper  prison,  gloomily  painted 
over,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "For 
Debt."  The  portrait  was  so  unmis- 
takable that  everybody  in  town  rec- 
ognized it,  and  flocked  to  the  artist's 
studio  to  enjoy  his  ingenious  revenge. 
Soon  the  subject  came,  passionately 
complaining  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected. 

"You,  sir?"  said  the  sculptor. 
"  Who  knows  this  ugly  bust  to  be  yours? 
There  is  no  name  upon  it,  and  you  have 
utterly  denied  its  resemblance.  It  is 
my  work,  and  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I 
will  with  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  will  pay  you  the  price 
and  take  it  away  !  " 

"  But  it  has  become  so  valuable  to 
me  by  attracting  the  public  that  lean- 
not  part  with  it  for  less  than  twice  my 
original  charge." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  it  at  that  price." 
And  so  the  sculptor's  debtor  got  him- 
self out  of  prison. 


Home  Influence. 


Home  influence  makes  men  and  women 
what  they  are.  Mothers  should  be 
character  builders — fathers  models  for 
future  men.  The  memory  of  a  grood 
mother  is  a  wonderful  talisman.  When 
asked  what  life  meant,  an  eminent 
man,  now  gone,  replied,  without  hesita- 
tion, "  Home  making."  He  was  right. 
There  are  a  few  who  care  nothing  for 
home;  that  is,  in  their  recklessness  and 
selfishness,  they  can  only  see  the  diffi- 
culties and  not  the  delights  of  a  home, 
and  then  there  is  a  much  larger  num- 
ber who  would  enjoy  a  home  vastly, 
but  for  some  reason  have  never  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  The 
greatest  good,  however,  that  comes  to 
a  man  comes  from  the  sweet  and  en- 
during influence  of  a  harmonious  home 
circle,  where  the  trials  and  problems 
of  life  are  met  bravely  and  coura- 
geously, and  where  the  success  or  good 
fortune  of  one  is  the  joy  of  all.  It  is 
worth  everything  to  people  out  in  the 
severe,  practical  world  to  have  the 
sustaining  influence  of  a  well-remem- 
bered home  circle. 


How  to  Make  Shoes  Wear. 


Considerable  differences  will  be  found 
in  the  wearing  qualities  of  two  pairs  of 
shoes  of  the  same  quality  and  make 
worn  by  different  persons.  No  shoes 
worn  continuously  in  the  house  and 
outdoors  will  give  as  much  wear  as  a 
pair  of  shoes  worn  one  day  and  then 
left  to  rest  a  day.  It  saves  money  to 
wear  cheap  house  shoes  within  doors 
and  let  the  shoes  worn  outdoors  rest 
and  get  back  into  shape   while  the 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

)    THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


owner  is  within  doors.  Keep  an  old 
pair  of  shoes  to  wear  under  India  rub- 
bers. The  perspiration  of  the  feet 
which  India  rubber  excites  ruins  good 
leather.  Select  strong  calfskin,  and 
keep  it  well  oiled  in  winter  for  outdoor 
shoes.  Low  shoes  are  better  for  house 
wear,  because  they  give  the  foot  a 
chance  to  be  ventilated  as  the  hand  is. 
In  spite  of  its  continual  exposure,  the 
hand  is  not  aifflcted  as  the  foot  so  often 
is  with  corns,  callous  places  and  chil- 
blains. This  is  because  it  is  continually 
exposed  to  the  air.  Even  when  kid 
gloves  are  worn  they  do  not  compress 
the  hand  so  much  as  the  average  boot 
does  the  foot,  and  they  are  not  worn 
continually  as  a  boot  is. — Tribune. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Character. 


A  young  man  does  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  get  along  in  the  world  without 
education  or  family  influence  or  prop- 
erty or  health  ;  but  he  will  find,  in  the 
long  run,  that  it  is  far  easier  for  him 
to  make  his  way  among  men  without 
any  or  all  of  these  advantages  than  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  the  world 
without  the  reputation  of  a  good  char- 
acter, even  though  he  has  all  these 
possessions.  Character  stands  for 
something  everywhere  in  spite  of  its 
frequent  slightings.  Men  who  are 
themselves  lacking  a  good  character 
appreciate  and  value  it  in  others.  A 
band  of  robbers  would  want  an  honest 
treasurer.  The  young  man  whose 
word  cannot  be  believed,  whose  hon- 
esty is  not  above  suspicion,  and  whose 
personal  life  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  is  not  the  young  man  that  the  busi- 
ness world  has  opened  places  for.  He 
may  have  health  and  wealth,  and  a 
family  position,  and  a  host  of  friends, 
but  if  he  has  not  a  good  character  he  is 
at  a  disadvantage  in  every  position  in 
life.  When  a  young  man  who  has  lost  a 
good  name  makes  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
cover it,  he  will  find  that  his  way  upward 
is  a  hard  one — a  great  deal  harder,  in 
spite  of  all  other  helps,  than  it  would 
have  been  had  he  made  a  right  start 
without  these  helps.  Friends  are  com- 
paratively powerless  in  their  efforts  to 
win  confidence  for  one  who  has  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  it  on  former  occa- 
sions. Then  it  is  that  the  young  man 
is  likely  to  realize  as  never  before  that 
"a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches,"  even  as  a  worldly 
investment,  because  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  on  without  a  good  name,  or  to  re- 
gain it  when  once  surrendered.  Every 
young  man  who  has  that  possession 
ought  to  count  it  above  price,  and  to 
have  a  care  lest  he  lose  it. — Golden 
Rule. 

Boys  on  the  Farm. 


Lots  of  boys  are  driven  from  the 
farm  by  the  treatment  they  get  there. 
You  cannot  work  a  boy  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  begrudging  him 
a  day  off  and  depriving  him  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  little  money  and 
have  a  little  fun  on  his  own  account, 
and  then  expect  that  he  is  going  to 
stay  on  the  farm.  Boys  are  not  built 
that  way.  But  if  you  treat  them  right, 
encourage  their  originality  and  foster 
their  development  and  the  doing  of 
things  for  themselves,  the  average  boy 
is  level-headed  enough  to  realize  the 
advantages  offered  by  rural  life.  Some 
fathers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
drive  boys  instead  of  working  with 
them,  or  fail  to  recognize  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  bright  boy  gains  knowl- 
edge and  experience  between  twelve 
and  twenty,  and  how  quickly  he  may 
know  more  or  have  better  judgment  in 
some  matters  than  his  father.  The 
parents  are  quite  as  often  at  fault  as 
the  boys  in  those  cases  where  the  com- 
plaint comes  that  the  boys  won't  stay 
on  the  farm. 


It  is  while  you  are  patiently  toiling 
at  the  little  tasks  of  life  that  the  mean- 
ing and  shape  of  the  great  whole  of  life 
dawns  upon  you.  It  is  while  you  are 
resisting  little  temptations  that  you 
are  growing  strong. — Phillips  Brooks. 

"  And  you  say  you  ate  horse-steak 
in  Paris  ?    How  was  it  served  ?  " 
'"A  la  cart,'  of  course," 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cream  Candy. — Take  one  pound  of 
white  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  vanilla,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  ;  boil  until  it  hardens  when  dropped 
into  water.  Pour  upon  a  buttered 
platter  and  when  nearly  cold  pull. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Scrape  and  slice 
three  carrots,  three  turnips  and  three 
onions.  Fry  in  a  little  butter  until 
they  turn  yellow.  Add  two  pieces  of 
celery,  sliced,  and  fry  a  few  moments 
longer.  Add  a  clove  of  garlic,  a  sprig 
of  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  two  cloves,  salt 
and  pepper.  Cover  with  three  quarts 
of  water  and  let  the  mixture  simmer 
slowly  for  two  hours.  Strain  and  serve. 

Lobster  Salad. — Cut  one  pint  of 
lobster  meat  in  dice,  season  with  a 
French  dressing  and  keep  it  on  ice  un- 
til ready  to  serve,  then  mix  with  half 
of  the  mayonnaise  dressing.  Make 
nests  or  cups  of  the  crisp  lettuce 
leaves.  Put  a  large  spoonful  of  the 
lobster  in  each  leaf,  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  mayonnaise  on  top.  Garnish 
with  capers  and  pounded  coral, 
sprinkled  over  with  dressing,  and  with 
lobster  claws  and  parsley  round  the 
edge. 

Sweet  Potatoes  With  Apples. — 
Boil,  skin,  scrape  and  slice  four  good- 
sized  sweet  potatoes ;  pare  and  slice 
three  tart  apples.  In  a  deep,  buttered 
baking  dish  put  alternate  layers  of 
potato,  a  little  melted  butter,  apples 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar,  continuing 
until  all  the  ingredients  are  used.  Four 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  will  prob- 
ably be  required.  Over  the  top  pour 
one  cupful  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and 
bake  for  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Pour  boiling  water 
over  two  teacupfuls  of  chopped  rhu- 
barb, drain  off  the  water  after  four  or 
five  minutes,  and  mix  with  the  rhu- 
barb a  teacupful  of  sugar,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  a  piece  of  butter  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  moistening  the  whole 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 
Bake  with  the  lower  crust  only,  and 
make  a  meringue  of  the  white  of  the 
egg  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar; 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  pie  and  re- 
turn to  the  oven  to  brown. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  use  in  common  of  the  same  vase- 
line bottle  should  be  avoided. 

To  prevent  a  boot  or  shoe  from  slip- 
ping off  at  the  heel  gum  a  little  piece 
of  velvet  inside  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 
This  will  make  it  cling  to  the  stocking 
and  prevent  slipping. 

The  flavor  of  the  ordinary  baked 
macaroni  with  cheese  will  be  much  im- 
proved if  to  the  water  in  which  the 
sticks  are  boiled  are  added  with  salt  a 
small  piece  of  butter  and  a  small  onion 
stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves. 

Beautiful  lamp  shades  are  made  with 
the  fancy  straw  braids  that  may  be 
bought  by  the  yard  in  any  of  the  gen- 
eral stores.  Several  varieties  are 
introduced  into  a  single  shade,  a  lining 
and  scant  frill  of  silk  in  some  delicate 
colors  around  the  inside  bringing  out 
the  straw  designs. 

The  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  ice  in 
the  sick  room  may  be  of  service  in  saving 
life.  A  deep  tin  pan  or  pail  should  be 
taken,  and  a  piece  of  flannel  so  fastened 
over  the  top  that  it  will  sag  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  not  enough  to  touch  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail.  A  good-sized  piece  of 
ice  can  be  placed  in  the  flannel  and 
completely  wrapped  in  its  folds  so  that 
no  air  can  reach  it.  Small  pieces  of 
ice  can  be  broken  off,  using  a  hatpin. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

Diamond  Dyes  Make  Colors  the 
Sun  Cannot  Fade. 


They   Do   the   Most   Dyeing  for 
the   Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack- 
age dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

fl®-Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


Abilities  under  the  Silage 
I  iyrtem-belng  thethnmeof 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  hound  into  a  volume  : 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  !»>  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.  | 
•  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  . 
I  the  subject.    It  includes: 

!       I— Silage  Crops.        II — Silos. 
I       III— Silage.  IV-Feediugof  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tsMi 


for  feeding  stock.  They 
To  avoid  disinter 


ni|t(iuniled  rations 
going  rapidly, 
ed  inquirers  the 

8,amp8-     1  Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWKIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


A    NKW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cai,.,  April  15.  1899. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton.—  Dear  Sir:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  rood  wind  It  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2V6  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C.  P.  Blewett. 

Db.  Faulkner  of  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8-ln.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

PARSONS'     FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Safe. 
Reliable. 
Economical. 
Improved. 
Enlarged. 

For  Circular, 
write  to 

is  L.W.  Parsons, 

CAMPBELL, 
CAL. 


A  PERFECTED 

ACETYLENE    OAS  BURNER 

Absolutely  "Up  to  Date." 
Every  burner  tested  and  guaranteed. 
Faulty  ones  replaced.  Will  not 
smoke  nor  carbonize.  Can  turn 
down.  Sizes,  },  A  or  1  foot,  at  25  cts. 
each,  82  50  doz  ,  §25.00  gross. 

Pacific  Acetylene  flas  Co. 
Generator  Mfgs.  Jk  Carbide  Dealer.; 

ng  New  nontgomery  St. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.   VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 

RHEUMATISM 

E'SIS  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

IT  PENETRATES,  SEARCHES,  DRIVES  OUT 
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Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  19,  1899. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday               7Ui@72«  71K«7«M 

Thursday                  72*@74*  72?,@74^ 

Friday                      75   @73'„  75X073* 

Saturday                  TtH&KH  74H®78* 

Monday                     72H®73H  73^(ai74H 

Tuesday                    75  ©73?,  76X@74?, 

Liverpool  Futures, 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s   57»d     5s  57»d 

Thursday   5s   6*d     5s  6%d 

Friday   5s   1%A     5s  7?id 

Saturday   5s   6%A    5s  6Jid 

Monday   5s   6*d     5s  8Jid 

Tuesday   6s  1%&    5s  7%A 

San  Francisco  Fntnreg. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  06«@1  075£       1  \\M®\  13* 

Friday   1  07*ffll  06*       1  13  @1  12 

Saturday   1  W>%®   1  1'M®1 

Monday   1  07*@   1  HW<a>l  13 

Tuesday   1  08^(31  08*       1  14^@1  13* 

Wednesday   1  09  @1  09?i       1  14»<®1  15'8 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  wheat  shows  a  generally 
firmer  tone  than  at  date  of  last  report,  al- 
though spot  values  have  not  changed  to  any 
noteworthy  degree  in  the  meantime.  The 
improvement  has  been  mainly  in  futures,  but 
if  there  had  been  special  inquiry  for  spot 
wheat,  prices  for  the  same  would  certainly 
have  moved  upward  50c@$l  per  ton.  The 
speculative  markets  were  firm  and  higher  for 
wheat  in  all  positions,  owing  mainly  to  unfa- 
vorable crop  conditions  East.  Chicago  ad- 
vanced 3c  per  bushel  for  May  and  4c  for  July. 
The  Liverpool  market  recorded  an  improve- 
ment of  about  5c  per  cental  for  both  May  and 
July.  On  the  San  Francisco  Board  May  wheat 
moved  up  fully  4c,  and  July  wheat  touched  a 
point  about  5c  higher  than  best  figures  of  last 
week. 

There  is  the  same  sluggish  movement  in  the 
sample  market  in  this  center  as  for  some 
months  past,  and  no  likelihood  of  their  being 
any  material  change  in  this  regard  until  new 
wheat  begins  to  arrive  freely.  One  vessel 
came  down  from  Port  Costa  wheat  laden,  and 
this  is  apt  to  prove  the  only  addition  to'the 
sailing  grain  fleet  from  this  port  the  current 
month.  There  are  only  three  other  ships  on  the 
engaged  list.  One  of  these  will  take  flour  and 
other  cargo  for  Siberia.  The  other  two  are 
listed  for  wheat  and  general  cargo  to  Europe, 
but  have  not  been  long  chartered  and  may  not 
get  away  for  a  month  or  more.  Crops  news  are 
conflicting,  which  is  not  uncommon  for  this 
time  of  vear.  In  this  State  some  showery 
weather  "will  be  necessary  during  the  next 
few  weeks  to  have  grain  mature  in  good  shape. 
From  the  great  wheat  belt  east  of  the  Rockies 
there  are  numerous  reports  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  serious  damage  to  the  Winter 
wheat  plant,  also  of  lateness  of  the  Spring 
sowing.  There  is  certainly  nothing  at  this 
date,  beyond  existing  low  prices,  to  warrant 
anticipating  a  big  yieldof  wheat  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Rumors  have  been  again 
revived  of  Russia  shutting  down  on  wheat  ex- 
ports, owing  to  fears  of  famine  in  some  dis- 
tricts where  crops  have  been  very  poor, 
but  there  is  very  little  official  information 
obtainable  from  Russia  concerning  her  agri- 
cultural interests  or  anything  else.  The 
Argentine  section  is  now  shipping  to  Europe 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  judging  from 
samples  recently  exhibited  here,  the  wheat  is 
of  quite  low  grade,  as  compared  with  the 
average  on  this  coast.  Should  the  crop  in  the 
United  States  prove  as  light  as  some  reports 
now  indicate,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be 
decided  firmness  developed  in  the  market  as 
soon  as  Europe  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  here 
and  becomes  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
shortage  in  the  yield. 

California  Milling  tl  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  <§.l  07H 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  &\  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.06^@1.09%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.12%@1.15%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  $1.09® 
1.09%;  December,  1899,  $1.14%@1.15%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wneat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          8slV4d<ffl8s2d  6s3dra)6s5d 

Freight  rates   18^@— s  22*®— a 

Local  market   (1.55(31.57*  »1.0S@1.08X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Large  quantities  have  been  recently  for- 
warded by  sea  to  foreign  ports,  mainly  to 
China  and  Siberia.  Most  of  this  Hour  has 
gone  at  low  figures,  some  being  manifested 
down  to  $2.75  per  barrel.  Trade  on  local  ac- 
count has  shown  little  life,  and  market  in  the 
main  has  been  favorable  to  buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  I'J  40@2  60 

Supernne,  good  to  choice   2  65(32  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00<33  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35(33  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60(33  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00(33  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 


Barley. 

There  is  no  improvement  observable  in  the 
condition  of  the  barley  market,  so  far  as  the 
demand  for  actual  grain  or  the  prices  obtain- 
able for  the  same  are  concerned.  Inquiry  is 
of  insignificant  proportions,  both  for  Brewing 
and  Feed  descriptions.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  demand,  Brewing  barley  is  prob- 
ably less  called  for  than  the  more  common 
grades  used  for  feed.  While  there  were  some 
sharp  cuts  in  prices  for  several  weeks  preced- 
ing, values  since  last  review  have  not  been 
altered  materially  in  the  open  market,  still 
there  was  no  firmness  at  prevailing  figures. 
Barley  cannot  be  termed  high  at  present, 
however,  as  compared  with  values  ruling  on 
other  cereals.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with 
prices  of  previous  years,  and  with  speculative 
values  for  future  deliveries,  that  a  reason  is 
afforded  for  the  anticipation  of  lower  figures 
in  the  near  future  in  the  sample  market.  If 
these  expectations  are  realized,  there  will 
have  to  be  more  favorable  crop  weather  than 
during  the  past  week  or  two.  Speculative 
values  have  shown  slight  hardening  during 
the  past  week,  owing  to  need  of  showers  in 
some  of  the  heaviest  barley  growing  districts, 
although  prices  for  futures  are  still  on  a 
rather  low  plane. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  <3l  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  00  <3l  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  (31  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  SS^QSg^c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  89^@93Vic. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1S99,  feed  sold  at  92® 
93%c;  seller  1S99,  new,  89@893ic 

Oats. 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  re- 
ceipts of  this  cereal  for  a  week  or  two  past, 
and  this  has  tended  to  cause  a  more  steady 
tone  to  prevail.  It  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  be  heavy  arrivals  in  the  near  future. 
Choice  to  select  qualities  of  both  White  and 
Gray  oats  are  commanding  tolerably  firm  fig- 
ures, with  no  uneasiness  shown  on  the  part 
of  holders  and  no  inclination  to  crowd  stocks 
to  sale  at  less  than  ruling  rates.  Surprise 
are  in  light  supply  and  against  buyers,  but 
there  is  no  active  inquiry  for  this  variety. 
Black  and  Red  oats,  as  also  common  grades  of 
other  kinds,  have  to  go  at  moderately  low 
prices  to  be  accommodated  with  anything  like 
prompt  custom. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  125  (31  35 

Milling  1  35  (31  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  42*@1  47* 

Black  Russian  1  25   ®1  27* 

Bed  1  25  @1  27* 

Corn. 

Stocks  continue  to  be  mainly  imported 
product,  and  being  in  the  hands  of  owners  are 
more  firmly  held  than  they  would  likely  be 
if  they  were  on  consignment.  The  market  is 
not  strong,  however,  and  to  secure  wholesale 
custom,  lower  figures  than  are  nominally  cur- 
rent would  have  to  be  accepted.  For  Cracked 
Corn  and  Feedmeal,  Eastern  mixed  is  receiv- 
ing the  most  attention.  Domestic  Small  Yel- 
low remains  in  light  stock  and  high,  with 
supplies  well  concentrated. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  (31  20 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  40  (31  45 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12*@1  17* 

Rye. 

Market  is  quiet  at  the  previous  range  of 
values.  Stocks  are  not  large,  but  are  more 
than  ample  for  immediate  requirements. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  07*@1  12* 

Buckwheat. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Supplies  and  demand  are  both  of  an  insignifi- 
cant character. 

Good  to  choice  2  35  @2  45 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  bean  market 
has  been  the  revival  of  demand  for  Limas  on 
Eastern  account,  some  large  lots  having 
changed  hands.  Higher  prices  are  in  conse- 
quence current  for  this  variety,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  advance.  Both  Blackeye 
and  Horse  beans  are  in  light  stock  and  ruling 
against  buyers,  late  sales  of  the  last  named 
variety  having  been  at  improved  figures. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  weakness  ap- 
parent in  the  market  for  beans  of  any  sort, 
unless  it  be  for  the  more  common  qualities  of 
Lady  Washingtons  or  Large  Whites,  Pinks 
and  Bayos,  these  being  in  more  liberal  stock 
than  any  other  kind,  with  some  holders  of  the 
same  anxious  to  effect  transfers,  even  though 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  making  material  con- 
cessions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ths   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  20 

Laay  Washington   160  01  75 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  0U 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70  01  80 

Reds   3  25   ©3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  0  

Horse  Beans   2  25  (32  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (33  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  01  75 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  give 
the  following  resume  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East,  prices  quoted  being  per  CO-lb. 
bushel : 

There  has  been  a  further  considerable  shrink- 
age In  the  receipts,  aDd  the  tenor  of  interior  ad- 
vices has  continued  generally  steady;  but  against 
this  has  been  an  exceedingly  dull,  sluggish  borne 
trade,  while  the  movements  of  exporters  have 


been  very  disappointing  to  say  the  least.  Sellers 
have  reluctantly  modified  their  views  as  to  values, 
but  there  has  been  a  little  yielding  on  most  kinds, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  still  rather  weak. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  hold  fancy  Marrow  at 
$1.50,  and  a  few  jobbing  sales  were  made  at  that, 
but  toward  the  close  average  choice  quality  have 
sold  at  $1.47*.  and  a  higher  quotation  would  now 
be  extreme.  Medium  have  settled  to  $1  37*  for 
the  best,  with  some  fine  stock  sold  at  $1.35.  Pea 
better  sustained  than  other  varieties,  but  our 
outside  figure  is  full  high.  The  few  export  orders 
for  Red  Kidney  were  filled  at  {1.77*01. 80  f.  o  b., 
but  there  is  a  freer  offering  at  the  close,  and  any 
price  above  $1.77*  would  be  very  extreme;  some 
of  the  recent  sales  to  the  home  trade  have  been  at 
$1.75.  Very  little  interest  in  White  Kidney. 
Yellow  Eye  and  Turtle  Soup  exceedingly  dull  and 
largely  nominal.  Lima  slow;  jobbing  sales  at 
$2.50,  but  good  size  lots  could  be  shaded  2*c. 
Less  doing  in  green  peas  and  feeling  rather  easy; 
car  lots  of  bags  offering  at  $1.02*.  with  Scotch  at 
$1.07*,  but  small  sales  are  still  reported  2*c 
higher. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced.  In  the  absence  of  any 
trading  or  any  change  in  conditions,  asking 
prices  of  jobbers  remain  the  basis  of  quota- 
tions. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  0  

NUes  Peas   2  00  ©2  25 

Wool. 

Some  wool  is  changing  hands,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  small,  compared  with  the  amount 
which  is  ordinarily  moving  at  this  time  of 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket are  unusually  heavy.  A  few  local  oper- 
ators are  doing  practically  all  the  buying,  and 
are  decidedly  conservative  in  their  bidding. 
With  practically  no  competition  among  buyers, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  low  prices  must 
prevail.  In  former  seasons  it  was  common  for 
dealers  and  solicitors  of  consignments  to  be 
running  the  country  over,  eager  to  secure 
wool,  either  buying  it  outright  at  compara- 
tively low  prices  or  advancing  more  on  con- 
signment than  similar  stock  would  possibly 
command  on  to-day's  market.  That  there  will 
soon  be  a  revival  of  old-time  activity  and  old- 
time  prices  is  not  now  foreshadowed,  but  some 
improvement  on  present  conditions  is  not  im- 
probable. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — 0— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  ©13 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  (310 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  ©12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  0  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  —  @ — 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6   0  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   9  ©11 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   — @— 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   — @— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   —  @— 

Northern,  free   —  <g— 

Southern  Mountain   — (3— 

Plains,  defective   5  ©  6 

Hops. 

Market  is  devoid  of  activity  and  is  also  lack- 
ing in  firmness,  being  practically  the  same 
conditions,  varying  only  in  degree,  which  have 
existed  since  the  midwinter  holidays.  Both 
brewers  and  jobbers  appear  to  be  amply 
stocked  for  the  time  being,  not  only  on  this 
coast,  but  also  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 
Only  evidence  of  decided  damage  to  the  hop 
roots  or  injury  later  on  to  the  vines  will  im- 
prove the  market  from  this  time  forward. 
Prospects  at  this  date  for  coming  crop  on  this 
coast  are  in  the  main  good. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  ©15 

The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
hop  trade  Is  from  a  recoginzed  authority  in 
New  York: 

Trade  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  weather 
has  been  so  cool  this  spring  that  it  has  affected  the 
demand  for  liquors,  and  brewers  are  showing  no 
disposition  to  take  on  more  stock.  Here  and  there 
a  small  purchase  is  reported,  and  some  of  the  hops 
contracted  for  some  time  ago  have  been  delivered, 
but  scarcely  enough  new  business  has  been  done 
the  past  two  weeks  to  fairly  determine  values. 
The  best  lots  now  remaining  here  are  the  Pacifies, 
and  a  few  of  the  choicest  of  these  would  bring  18c. 
If  anyone  wanted  them.  We  see  no  State  stock 
good  enough  to  exceed  16c,  and  many  of  the  re- 
maining lots  are  of  lower  quality  and  offering  from 
15c  down  to  10c  for  poor.  It  is  possible  that  with 
the  advent  of  warm  weather  brewers  may  show  a 
little  more  interest,  but  it  looks  like  a  slow  market 
until  the  prospects  of  this  season's  crop  are  known 
to  a  reasonable  certainty.  At  present  the  yards 
in  this  State  are  under  snow,  and  the  Pacific 
coast  yards  are  coming  on  slowly.  No  further 
change  in  the  German  markets,  and  London  is 
very  quite  but  steady  for  desirable  stock. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Often  in  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  when 
values  are  crowded  to  abnormally  high  or  low 
levels,  they  swing  forward  or  back  as  the 
case  may  be,  pendulum-like,  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  This  is  being  exemplified  in  the 
hay  market,  with  the  trade  still  in  a  very  de- 
moralized condition,  and  prospects  of  prices 
receding  to  figures  as  much  too  low  as  they 
were  too  high  when  the  late  dry  weather 
scare  was  at  its  zenith.  Buyers  are  naturally 
exceedingly  cautious  at  present  and  sellers 
as  a  rule  are  in  a  hurry  to  unload.  Straw 
market  is  also  very  weak. 

Wheat   8  00014  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  UO0I2  w 

Oat   »  00010  50 

Barley,  River   8  00@10  00 

Timothy    0   

Alfalfa   6  000750 

Compressed  10  00@14  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  50 

MIllstufTa. 

The  general  trend  of  prices  for  millstuffs 
the  past  week  has  been  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer, this  being  especially  the  case  as  re- 
gards Bran  and  Rolled  Barley.  Such  changes 
as  have  been  effected  in  quotable  values  were 
all  to  lower  figures. 

Bran,  V  ton  U  00016  00 

Middlings  17  00(320  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  00016  00 

Barlev,  Rolled  23  00024  00 

Cornmeal  24  60©   

Cracked  Corn  25  00025  50 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 

for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Ajrentu  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


HK  General  Commission  Merchants,  4f 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

US' Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


A  NEW^BOOK. 

alifornia .*. 
/.Vegetables 

IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  '•Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  Svo.,  fully  illustrated. 

I  PRICE  8>2.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    /Vloffltt    &.    T  o  ia/  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

SIS  MONTGOMERY  8TKEKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL. 


Seeds. 

There  Is  little  opportunity  for  business  in 
this  department,  stocks  of  nearly  all  seeds 
quoted  herewith  being  too  insignificant  to 
admit  of  wholesale  trading.  Values  are 
largely  nominal  for  same  reasons  above  stated. 
There  is  nothing  warranting  any  change  in 
quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  8  75®  

Flax  2  15(32  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2H©3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  <&4V 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*®9K 

Bags  and  Bagging;. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  without  import- 
ant change,  asking  rates  continuing  practi- 
cally as  last  quoted.  Holders  and  dealers  as 
a  rule  anticipate  a  further  hardening  of 
values  later  in  the  season.  Much  will  depend 
on  how  the  grain  crop  matures.  San  Fran- 
cisco made  Grain  Bags  are  being  offered  for 
less  than  Calcuttas,  and  every  bag  is  guaran- 
teed. Wool  Sacks  are  quotably  unchanged. 
In  other  lines  of  Bags  and  Bagging  there  is 
little  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  5Jj@ — 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x39,  spot  6%&  b% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   —  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  »29 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  86  @27 

Ounnles  10*®— 

Bean  bags   l~»  .x,  t\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5   <<b  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

Owing  to  rather  sharp  competition  among 
dealers,  the  Hide  market  has  been  inclining 
in  favor  of  sellers.  Pelts  are  not  in  very 
active  request  and  prices  remain  as  before. 
Tallow  is  in  slim  supply  and  is  selling  to  very 
fair  advantage. 

Honey. 

Market  is  poorly  stocked  and  values  remain 
steady,  but  not  much  is  required  to  satisfy 
the  inquiry  at  current  rates.  Prospects  are 
that  coming  crop  will  be  very  light  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  State,  but  of  fair 
proportions  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the 
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h8rthehi  bounties.  The  large  apiaries,  how- 
ever, are  In  the  south. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   1*4®  'ty. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6V4@  7 

White  Comb,  1-fb  frames  10  ffllOH 

Amber  Comb   7K@  9 

■MIWflL 

Supplies  are  decidedly  light.  Mue'h  more 
thab  Is  offering  could  be  advantageously 
placed. 

fcjodd  to  choice,  light)  *  lb   2((^®27 

Bark.........  M  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Beef  is  not  offering  in  large  quantity  and 
prices  continue  to  be  well  maintained.  Mut- 
ton is  selling  at  slightly  reduced  fig- 
ures, with  supplies  fully  equal  to  demand. 
Hog  market  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of  the 
selling  and  producing  interest,  especially  for 
desirable  packing  stock. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  @  8K 

Beef ,  2d  qUaiitf  ; :  i : . : . .  i . . . :   7V4@  8 

ml  31  duality.. ....... .... . :   }  @~ 

Mutton— ewes,  7H@8c;  wetneTs.:   TK@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  @  $\$ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4J£@  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4K@— 

.  logs,  aeorn-fed   —  @— 

iogs,  feeders.....:   4*@>— 

Jogs,  country  dressed   6%@  fl 

Teal,  small,  ty  ib   (\y. 

Thai,  large,  ty  lb 


jamb,  spring, 


hlb;:;::::::;:::::::::::i  |i 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  showed  less  firmness 
for  Old  Chickens,  owing  to  increased  offer- 
ings, mainly  of  Eastern  product,  but  other- 
wise there  were  no  important  changes.  Choice 
YoUng  Coiiikens,  as  also  Voung  Ducks. and 
fine  Goslings,  brotight  as  a  rllle  gbod  prides; 

?,tirkeys  did  not  receive  iSUch  attention  and 
ailed  to  bring  what  6ould  be  termed  firm  fig- 
ures; especially  QobWlersj  the  inquiry  which 
existed  being  mostly  for  Hens. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ty  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ty  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  %  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz   5  00  (§6  00 

Roosters,  old   6  00  @f>  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  1  so  #8  50 

Fryers  b  go  <ai7  oo 

Broilers,  large  fl  90  @6  00 

Broilers,  small  §  1)0  @i  go 

pucks,  young,  ty  doz   7  50  @8  30 

DuckS, Old...  BOO    ®7  00 

aeese,  f  flair........:.:  :::  1 75  @s  00 

Goslings,  ty  pair  8  211  @g  St) 


Market  Is  again  lower  for  both  creamery 
and  dairy  product,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  Very  fair  demand  for  shipment,  mainly 
from  the  North,  as  Well  as  good  inquiry  on 
local  account.  The  receipts  are  increasing, 
htjweVen  and  ate  Very  liberal*  especially  from 
the  middle  Counties  and  the  Humboldt  sec- 
tion. Weakness  is  very  pronollnCed  on  de- 
fective qualities. 

dreamery  extras,  ty  lb  17  ®i7y, 

Creamery  firsts  .....  t  .   I6tf@i7 

Creamery  seconds  19  m\nv, 

Dairy  select  ls!^@|6 

Dairy  seconds  14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12H@14 

Cfeameryln  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  ,  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choloe  to  sele'6t  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  18  @18 


Considering  the  prices  current  on  butter 
and  the  time  of  year,  it  is  remarkable  how 
well  Values  are  being  maintained  on  cheese. 
Producers  of  this  commodity  have  now  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  figures  ruling'.  That 
the  situation  will  long  remain  this  way  is  not 
probable.    Eastern  markets  are  also  firm. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @— 

California,  good  tc  choloe  10  @10V4 

California,  fair  to  good   9M@10 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

With  Eastern  eggs  again  on  the  market, 
prices  for  domestic  product  have  receded  and 
the  latter  are  now  offering  at  figures  close 
to  those  current  on  imported,  That  further 
weakness  will  be  developed  is  not  probable, 
as  Eastern  markets  are  higher  and  present  a 
healthy  tone. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  (§>18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 16  @17 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15K@17 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  @17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Aside  from  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb,  there 
are  no  heavy  receipts  of  Spring  vegetables  to 
record,  although  Peas  were  in  increased  sup- 
ply and  most  other  kinds  made  a  little  better 
display  than  at  any  previous  date  this  season. 
In  the  line  of  Winter  vegetables,  Onions  ruled 
more  in  sellers'  favor  than  last  quoted,  al- 
though prices  were  by  no  means  high.  Cab- 
bage continued  to  command  good  prices,  with 
stocks  of  only  moderate  volume. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  ty  box   1  50®  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ty  box   1  00®  1  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ty  box   50®  75 

Beans,  String,*  *   7®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ty  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  ty  doz   50®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  ty  B>   10®  12* 

Garlic,  *  lb   9®  10 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  wild,  *  box   50®  90 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental . .    75®  1  25 

Onions,  sprouted,  ty  sack   20®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  tb   2®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  30 

Rhubarb,  ty  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  *  lb   10®  12V4 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ty  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  from  Oregon  and  Sacramento  river 
section,  at  present  the  main  sources  of  supply, 


have  been  rather  light  since  last  retf ietv,  ahd 
the  market  in  consequence  has  shown  more 
firmness.  Choice  Oregon  Burbanks  brotight 
$2  per  cental  on  Wharf,  which  was  aln  improve- 
ment of  about  15c  per  100  lbs.  New  potatoes 
are  arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  but  they 
are  mostly  unripe  and  far  from  being  desir- 
able. 

BUfbanks,  River,  $  cental   1  50  @1  75 

Burbatks,  BaV  counties,  ty  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbahks,  Humboldt   =  @  = 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  90  @2  00 

Early  Rose  1  60  @1  79 

Garnet  Chile...... .,  1  50  @1  79 

New  Potald6s\  ty  1M  mi   2  ®  3 

Sweet  River,  ty  cental   j=  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced  2  75  @3  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Frntts. 

While  arrivals  of  early  summer  fruits  are 
by  no  means  heavy,  there  has  been  a  fair  dis- 
play this  week  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Cherries  were  from  the 
VacaVjlle  district)  and  the  Berries  principally 
from  Santa  Clarftj  WatsonVille  and  Palo  Alto. 
Cherries  sold  at  a  wide  fa^ge",  Owing  to  great 
difference  in  quality.  Choice  Black  naturally 
received  the  preference,  and  there  were  not 
many  which  could  be  termed  in  every  way 
desirable.  Most  of  the  Red  and  White  Cher- 
ries were  tnaihly  of  Very  ordinary  grade,  lit- 
tle if  any  better  than  pie  fruit,  and  brought 
3s  a  rtile  Very  good  prices,  quality  Considered. 
Strawberries  sold  at  a, material  decline  from 
last  quoted  rates,  and  are  how  arriving  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  quoted  by  the  chest. 
Choice  to  select  berries  met  with  very  good 
custom.  Apples  of  last  crop  are  still  on  mar- 
ket, not  in  heavy  quantity,  however,  neither 
is  there  tnttch  inquiry  for  them,  owing  to 
other  ahd  ih.ore  seasonable  fruit  being  now  ob- 
tainable. While  market  for  Apples  is  not 
particularly  firm,  except  for  strictly  fancy, 
asking  rates  continue  On  a  rather  high  plane. 

Apples,  fancy,  ty  50-fb.  bo£     3  00®  3  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ty  50-B>.  box  . . .  Sf  00®  2  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ty  50-lb.  box        t  00®  1  90 

Cherries,  Black,  ft  box   1  00®  2  00 

Cherries,  Red,  18  box   1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  White,  18  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  18  large  box   — @— 

Strawberries,  Lohgworth,  18  chest          6  00®  9  00 

StraWlterf'iea,  Large,  18  chest   4  00®  5  00 

lined  Ff.lt*. 

There  is  no  great  activity  to  record  In  the 
market  for  chred  and  evaporated  fruits,  but 
there  is  fully  as  milch  doing  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  considering  the  Very  light 
stocks  of  most  descriptions  remaining  at  pres- 
ent in  either  first  or  second  hands.  Prunes 
are  the;  only  variety  of  tree  fruit  stocks  of 
which  new  admit  of  carload  orders  being 
filled.  The  market  for  Prunes  is  firm  at  the 
advance  reworded  last  week  for  the  four  sizes, 
some  holders  asking  ill  a  jobbing  way  frac- 
tionally higher  figures.  Apples  in  jobbers' 
hands  are  held  at  9Vi@10c  for  fancy  evapo- 
rated In  bo*eSj  and  correspondingly  stiff 
prices  are  demanded  for  lower  grades.  Com- 
mon sun-dried  are  virtually  out  of  stock. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  are  all 
being  steadily  held,  with  no  probability  of 
there  being  necessity  to  carry  any  stock  over 
into  the  new  season.  Advices  as  to  the  com- 
ing yield  indicate  a  light  crop  of  Apricots,  but 
liberal  quantities  of  Peaches,  Plum's,  Pears 
and  most  other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Sio  far  as  stocks  are  concerned,  the  market 
will  be  in  good  shape  for  the  receipt  of  new 
crop  fruit  when  the  latter  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance. Monday's  steamer  for  Victoria,  B.  O, 
took  the  equivalent  of  four  carloads  of  dried 
fruit,  understood  to  be  principally  Prunes 
and  destined  mainly  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

B V APO RATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  fb   12^@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9  ®— 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7tf@  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  ®  9H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7tf@  8V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6tf@  7y, 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  ®— 

50— 60'S   5  @  5H 

60— 70'8   4   @  4« 

70-80'S   3H@  3« 

80— 90'8   3   @  3H 

90—100's   2H®  2% 

110— 130'S   2   @  2% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-lb  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3H<&— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — ®— 

Figs,  Black  ,  3H@  4tf 

Figs,  White     — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted   1M®  1%. 

The  dried  fruit  trade  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined,  under  recent  date,  by  a  New 
York  publication : 

Exporters  have  shown  very  little  interest  in 
apples  this  week,  but  with  a  steady  demand  for 
home  trade  wants  and  moderate  offerings,  market 
has  been  well  sustained  on  all  grades  of  apples, 
except  chops  and  waste  which  are  lower  under 
more  pressure  to  realize.  Strictly  prime  evapo- 
rated apples  have  sold  at  8&c,  with  some  fine 
wood-dried  held  fractionally  higher  and  wire- 
dried  have  sold  down  to  8H@9£o.  Choice  to 
fancy  are  jobbing  from  9@10c,  and  fruit  under 
prime  ranges  from  8®8^c  down  according  to 
quality.  Sun-dried  apples  are  scarce  and  values  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal  Chops  are  offering  freely  at 
23£c  with  2S4@258o  about  the  best  bids.  Cores 
and  skins  held  13£c  for  best  stock,  but  no  im- 
portant quantity  could  be  placted  at  that.  Rasp- 
berries have  had  a  fair  inquiry  at  generally  10c, 
with  some  stock  held  higher.  Huckleberries  con- 
tinue quiet.  Blackberries  have  received  a  little 
more  attention  with  more  sales  at  the  outside  fig- 
ure than  heretofore.  Cherries  becoming  very 
scarce  and  tone  firm.    California   apricots  and 


geaches  have  continued  in  good  demand  and 
rffl,  afld  desirable  grades  of  prunes  rule  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  12V4@14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  18  @26 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prttnes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

Not  much  doing  in  Raisins  and  no  changes 
to  record  in  quotable  values.  The  Qrowers' 
Association  virtually  controls  all  the  stocks 
now  on  market.  The  inquiry  existing  is 
mainly  for  the  cheapest  loose  Muscatels,  price 
being  a  greater  consideration  than  quality 
with  most  of  the  buyers  now  in  the  field. 

Ti  O.'  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-tb  box   —  ©1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ¥■  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fb  

Loose  Museatel,  3-crown  4^@4 % 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3^@3Ji 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4H 

Seedless  Muscatel   —®9H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2tf@23£ 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

Orange  market  is  lightly  stocked  with 
choice  to  select,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
inferior  stock.  Market  is  firm  for  best,  but 
weak  for  off  qualities.  Lemons  are  receiving 
a  little  more  attention,  but  are  not  quotably 
higher,  although  prices  are  being  a  little  bet- 
ter sustained  than  immediately  prior  to  last 
review.  Limes  were  in  reduced  supply  and 
were  more  firmly  held. 

Oranges— Navels,  K»  boi   %  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   *"»@ — 

Grape  Fruit,  ty  box   1  90®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  18  box   2  50@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  f  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  practically  out  of  stock  and 
values  for  the  same  are  necessarily  nominal. 
Walnuts  are  in  light  supply,  especially  desir- 
able qualities,  and  are  being  very  firmly  held. 
Peanuts  are  commanding  steady  rates.  A 
good  crop  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts  seems  to 
be  fairly  assured. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  18  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  ®9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  ®10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4^@  h% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   f>H«u  «V4 

Pine  Nuts   8  @8 

Wine. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  wine  market 
remains  practically  as  last  reported.  Values 
are  ruling  steady  at  the  quotable  range  of 
16@20c  per  gallon  for  new  claret,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery,  the  inside  figure  being  a  bed- 
rock price  for  round  lots,  while  the  latter  fig- 
ure is  a  quotable  rate  for  selections.  There  is 
a  moderate  outward  movement,  both  by  sea 
and  rail.  There  may  be  no  great  changes  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season.  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  slightest  prospect  at  this  date 
of  prices  ruling  lower. 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days' butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-y  r., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhnms  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holateins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  S  AX  K  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  JacUs,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  P.  LYON,  Edenvale.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Houdans-. 
Eggs  from  best  breeding  pen  of  Houdans  ever 
shown  on  this  coast  at  San  Jose,  January,  189'J. 
Birds  large,  very  dark  plumage.  Eggs  from  first 
prize  pen  $2.50  for  13;  others  $1.50. 

SAM'L  M.  CO  PPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Several 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took  their  share 
of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair.   Eggs  for  batching. 

J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoih  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  18  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  23c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  andi 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  SweepstakeB)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  204,682 

Wheat,  ctls   14,810 

Barley,  ctls   9,285 

Oats,  ctls   3,340 

Corn,  ctls   3,610 

Rye,  ctls   2,460 

Beans,  sks   7,264 

Potatoes,  sks   11,438 

Onions,  sks   3,104 

Hay,  tons   2,475 

Wool,  bales   1,591 

Hops,  bales   14 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  I,  '98. 

Last  year. 

4,409,862 

4,176,291 

2,471,602 

9,505,922 

1,213,845 

4,236,119 

583,073 

582  644 

145,620 

269,008 

28,475 

35,898 

364,623 

515,606 

992,370 

956,239 

157,039 

93,816 

114,249 

107,726 

39,880 

58,516 

11,537 

8,362 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  105 

Wheat,  ctls   2 

Barley,  ctls   4 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales   4 

Wool,  tbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases. . 
Potatoes,  pkgs 


812 
040 
039 
617 
,483 
565 
,248 

2,037 
9 
675 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

2,896,126 

2,683,716 

1,560,741 

9,391,797 

407,255 

2,942,755 

19,763 

15,209 

18.810 

34,968 

81,037 

164,066 

64,159 

70,014 

1,655,334 

684,276 

1,304,311 

674,353 

4,973 

5,171 

41,361 

68,301 

California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  18  —California  drte,d  fruits 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples 
common,  7@8Mc;  prime  wire  tray,  8%<&8%c; 
choice,  9®9Mc;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4M@9Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13H@14c;  Moorpark,  M®18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@13c;  peeled,  25@28c. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Red  Poll  Mis  for  Sale. 

The  Estate  of  A.  P.  More,  deceased,  has 
23  Red  Poll  Bulls,  three  years 
old,  for  Sale. 

They  are  of  fine  quality  and  desirable  for  anyone 
wishing  animals  of  this  character.  These  animals 
are  on  pasture  in  Sonoma  county,  at  F.  A.  Schell's 
ranch,  near  Petaluma. 

Inquire  of  JOHN  LAWLER,  Petaluma,  or  of 
C.  A.  STORKE,  Attorney  at  Law,  Santa  Barbara. 

♦    FAN  C  "V       F»OUI_TFt"V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK&CO. 

list  IHirhfcan  St.    <mH;»«0.  ti  l. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

j  EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

I        208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints, contracted  cord, and 
callous  ol  all  kinds  that 


Turtle's  Elixir 

wlllnotcurc.  Forsaleevery- 
where.  Send  for  pamphlets. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE, 

Sole  Proprietor, 


THE  DAIRY. 


New  Holstein  -  Friesian  Blood  for 
California. 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Burke  of  the  well- 
known  real  estate  firm  of  Madison  & 
Burke  of  San  Francisco,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle,  has  recently  had  consigned  to 
him,  by  Messrs.  Karlen  &  Co.  of  Monti- 
cello,  Wisconsin,  through  Wells,  Fargo 

6  Co.,  a  newjstrain  of  Holstein  blood. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
it  is  of  the  royal  purple  and  of  as 
high  breeding  as  could  be  obtained,  in 
the  United  States,  which  means,  as  far 
as  butter  production  is  concerned,  the 
best  Holstein  blood  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  yearing  bull  Mechthildus  of  La 
Siesta,  his  sire  being  a  son  of  the 
famous  cow  Mechthilde,  holder  of  the 
world's  butter  record  for  7  days,  39 
pounds  10*  ounces,  and  150  pounds  8 
ounces  in  30  days,  292  pounds  5J  ounces 
in  60  days,  and  his  dam,  Elgin  Belle 
6th,  holder  of  the  yearling  butter  rec- 
ord, 45  pounds  milk  in  1  day  and  13.02 
pounds  butter  in  7  days  at  one  year 
and  nine  months  of  age,  being  the 
largest  official  butter  record  ever  made 
by  a  heifer  of  that  age.  This  heifer  in- 
herited her  butter  proclivities,  as  her 
dam,  imported  Elgin  Belle,  gave  25 
pounds  9  ounces  in  7  days,  and  100 
pounds  6  ounces  in  30  days,  and  has  also 
a  record  of  4  pounds  10  ounces  of  but- 
ter in  one  day,  and  21  pounds  9£  ounces 
in  7  days,  made  the  following  year. 

Mechthildus  of  La  Siesta  has  in  his 
pedigree  the  following  world's  records 
and  championships : 

Elgin  Belle  6th,  13.02  pounds  butter  at  one 
year  and  nine  months  old,  world's  record  for 
"the  age. 

Mechthilde  (imported),  world's  record  for 
all  breeds,  39  pounds  10%  ounces  butter  in  7 
days. 

Mecthilde's  Careme  Colanthus,  the  sire  of 
Mechthildus  of  La  Siesta,  champion  bred  liv- 
ing bull  of  the  breed;  average  butter  records 
of  dam  and  sire's  dam,  37  pounds  J£  ounce  in 

7  days. 

Elgin  Belie  (imported),  31  pounds  9%  ounces 
butter  in  7  days. 

Careme  (imported),  25  pounds  9  ounces  in  7 
days. 

Careme  3d,  three-year-old  world's  record,  4 
pounds  9  ounces  butter  in  one  day. 

Colantha,  31  pounds  7  ounces  butter  in  7 
days. 

Colantha  2d,  20  pounds  butter  in  7  days  a 
two-year-old. 

Colantha  4th,  722  pounds  butter  in  1  year  as 
a  three-year-old. 

Hilda  Spaanz,  20  pounds  7  ounces  butter  in 
7  days  as  a  three-year-old. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  butter 
records  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed 
no  records  are  considered  as  authentic 
and  official  unless  made  before,  and 
certified  to  by,  a  professor  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  supported  by  the 
State,  or  a  professor  of  a  State  ex- 
perimental station,  so  that  in  these 
records  owners',  superintendents'  and 
milkers'  affidavits — which  in  the  past, 
in  this  and  other  breeds;  have  thrown 
so  much  doubt  upon  wonderful  records 
— are  entirely  given  the  go-by  and  can 


not  be  used,  no  matter  by  how  many 
cast  iron  oaths  authenticated. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  breeding  this 
type  of  cattle  for  many  years  and  is 
well  known  through  his  ownership  of 
King  Aaggie  Clothilde,  whose  four  near- 
est female  ancestors  have  butter  rec- 
ords that  average  22  pounds  5k  ounces 
in  a  week,  and  whose  eight  nearest 
female  ancestors  average  16,617  pounds 
6  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year,  about  2077 
gallons.  The  heifers  of  this  bull  were 
bred  to  Mr.  Burke's  next  acquisition, 
Clothilde  5th's  Clothilde,  whose  seven- 
teen nearest  female  ancestors,  all  that 
had  been  imported  to  or  bred  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time,  had  records  that 
averaged  20  pounds  6  ounces  of  butter 
in  a  week  and  16,310  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year.  Old  Clothilde  and  her  rec- 
ord, which  was  the  world's  record,  and 
which  she  held  for  a  year,  viz.,  28 
pounds  2A  ounces  butter  in  7  days  and 
26,021  pounds  2  ounces  milk  in  a  year, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  in 
this  article.  As  a  top  cross  for  these 
choicely  bred  heifers  Mr.  Burke  re- 
cently imported  Tirannia  2d's  Zozo 
Paul,  whose  name  indicates  his  gilt- 
edged  ancestry.  His  five  nearest  fe- 
male ancestors  have  butter  records 
averaging  26  pounds  8J  ounces  in  7 
days,  and  his  thirteen  nearest  female 
ancestors  have  a  daily  milk  record 
averaging  76  pounds  3  ounces.  His 
dam  is  Tirannia  2d,  with  a  butter  rec- 
ord of  22  pounds  8  ounces  in  7  days  as 
a  two-year-old,  her  sire  being  the 
greatest  prize  winning  bull  of  the 
breed,  Sir  Henry  Maplewood,  and  her 
dam  the  imported  cow  Tirannia,  with 
a  milk  record  of  91  pounds  in  1  day 
and  a  butter  record  of  36  pounds  11 
ounces  in  seven  days.  On  his  sire's 
side  he  traces  to  the  famous  cow,  Pau- 
line Paul,  the  champion  butter  cow  of 
the  world,  record  31  pounds  1}  ounces 
butter  in  7  days  and  1153  pounds  15J 
ounces  in  one  year.  And  now  Mr. 
Burke  has  imported  Mechthildus  of  La 
Siesta,  to  be  bred  upon  this  triple 
cross  of  unexcelled  breeding — Clothilde, 
Tirannia  2d,  Pauline  Paul.  We  can 
only  state  that  if  there  is  anything  in 
breeding — and  we  do  not  doubt  it  for  a 
moment— the  champion  butter  records 
held  by  Mr.  Burke's  herd  for  the  past 
seven  years  at  every  fair  at  which  he 
has  contested,  and  all  the  State  Fairs 
at  which  seven-day  butter  contests 
have  been  had,  open  to  all  breeds,  and 
in  which  he  won  every  prize  for  four- 
year-olds  and  over,  three-year-olds  and 
two-year-olds,  twenty-one  Jerseys  and 
Durhams  contesting,  cannot  fail  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
great  excellence  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sians,  and  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
the  position  which  they  now  occupy  as 
the  leading  dairy  breed. 

Mr.  Burke  in  sending  us  the  tabu- 
lated pedigree  of  his  grandly  bred 
young  bull,  Mechthildus  of  La  Siesta, 
also  reports  a  great  demand  for  Hol- 
steins  at  present,  and  states  the  last 
rains  have  increased  his  business  won- 
derfully, and  that  while  his  sales  were 
very  few  up  to  the  last  rain,  since  then 
be  has  no  cause  to  complain. 

Sale  of  Milk  and  Inspection  of 
Dairies. 


Chapter  136  of  the  new  State  laws 
relates  to  dairies,  sale  of  milk  and  in- 
spection of  stock,  etc.  It  is  provided 
that  no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  have  in  possession  for  sale,  any 
impure  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  any 
article  of  food  manufactured  there- 
from, or  of  any  cream  from  the  same, 
or  milk  drawn  from  cows  either  fifteen 


Preserves 

m    —fruits.  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are  M 

more  easily,  more  quickly,  more  Jrvk 

f healthfully    sealed    with    Refined  yff 

Paraffins  Wax  than  by  any  other  i^Vi 

method.  Dozens  of  other  useawill  be  W 
found  ""Refined 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  ia  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  n  list  of  Its  many  usee 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 
Bold  everywhere.   Made  by 

MANKAKU  OIL  CO. 


THE  BEST 
^PRING  TONIC. 

As  winter  passes  &way  it  leaves  many 

Eeople    feeling  weak,  depressed  and  easily 
ired.     This    means  that  the  blood  needs 
attention  and  sensible  people  always  take 
a  tonic  at  this  time  of  year.    Purgatives  are 
not  the  right  medicine  —  they  weaken  instead 
of  strengthening. 

Dr.  William*  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
the  best  tonic  medicine  in  the  world  and  do 
not  act  on  the  bowels.  They  stimulate  the 
appetite,  enrich  the  blood,  strengthen  the 
nerves  and  make  people  feel  brigtvti  active 
and  strong. 

'  No  one  Is  better  able  to  speak  of  this  fact  than  Miss  Hazel  Snider, 
a  charming  young  woman  of  Arlington,  Ind.  To-day  she  has  rosy 
cheeks,  sparkling  eyes  and  a  plump  form,  which  prove  that  she  Is 
In  good  health.  A  year  ago  alias  Snider  was  very  thin,  her  cheeks 
pale,  eyes  sunken  and  dull.  She  was  troubled  with  nervousness 
and  general  debility.  She  soys: 

"After  several  months'  treatment  from  the  family  physician  we 
saw  he  could  do  no  good.  I  was  discouraged  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  One  day  I  read  an  item  In  apaper  of  the  wonderful 
curative  qualltlesof  Dr.  Williams'  PlnkPills  for  Pale  People.  Itried 
the  medicine,  and  when  nearly  through  with  the  second  box  noticed 
a  change  for  the  better.  After  1  had  taken  eight  boxes  I  was  cured, 
and  have  bad  no  occasion  to  take  any  kind  of  medicine  since.  I 
owe  much  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  probably  my 
life,  and  I  advise  anyone  suffering  with  troubles  similar  to  mine, 
to  tako  these  pills."  Miss  Hazel  Snider. 


Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists or  sent  post- 
paid by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.Y., on  receipt  of 
price,  5o*per  box; 
six  boxes,  $2* s-2. 
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days  before  or  five  days  following  par- 
turition, or  from  cows  fed  on  unwhole- 
some food,  or  from  cows  affected  with 
any  disease  of  livestock,  contagious, 
infectious,  or  otherwise  capable  of 
producing  such  pathological  changes 
as  will  cause  the  products  from  said 
animals  to  become  unwholesome  for 
food. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  on  complaint  made,  to 
inspect  dairies  and  all  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs  about  such  dairies  or  cream- 
eries, for  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  if  any  such  diseases  be  found 
the  State  Veterinarian  shall  imme- 
diately be  notified.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  the  bureau  is  authorized  to 
appoint  assistant  agents,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty. 

The  State  Veterinarian  is  authorized, 
whenever  in  his  judgment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  slaughter  any  animal,  to  certify 
his  reasons  to  the  agent  ordering  the 
inspection,  who  shall  notify  the  owner 
or  the  person  in  charge,  and  shall  order 
the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  immedi 
ately,  and  the  carcass  destroyed. 

The  agents  of  the  Bureau  are  given 
authority  to  order  any  dairy  to  be  put 
in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  to 
take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  among  dairy  stock.  The  agents 
may  compel  stock  to  be  driven  into  an 
enclosure  for  inspection.  Violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  Act  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  sum  of  $1000  is  appropriated  for 
the  Bureau,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiftieth  fiscal  year;  $3750  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year; 
$3750  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
fifty-first  fiscal  year,  and  $5000  for  the 
fifty-second  fiscal  year. 

All  salaries,  fees,  costs  and  expenses 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  money  so  ap- 
propriated. The  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners are  hereby  specially  prohibited 
from  granting  or  allowing  any  deficiency 
to  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  which  takes  effect 
immediately. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanshtp, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  1G.0OO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


ETTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
rn  o  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Seud  for  FKt.ftC  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dh  R.H  Kline.  Ltd..  HI  Arch  St..  Phllad'la.  Pa. 


The  Mccormick 
Is 

'  The  Best  in  the  World." 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE, 

whether  for  pius,  poultry,  sheep  or  csttle,  should 
stand  u«  trim  and  taut  In  April  as  It  did  In  February. 
Wkal  kind  did  \  on  huyl 

FACIE  WOVEN  WlttE  FKSCR  CO.,  Wild  AN.  MICH. 


CYCLONE  I 

FENCE  MACHINE 

BulMi  100  BOM  of  rtroDfwt  frao*  k  d*r.  87  to 
601noh*«hi(h.  7  to  19  mbUa.  TEMytoBuUd 
ftoilChMp.]  ThoiuudJ  In  un.  hnoo  maMrUI 
■t  whoUofcU  prioM.    Writ*  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 


Torn 


t.Cto.  Melbourne,  A  tut  rill*. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  flAY'S  WORK. 

Boya  and  Girli  con  get  a  Nick  el -Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  •elllng  1 1-2  down 
Packagfi  of  Bluine  at  10  oenta  each.  Send  Your 
full  audreae  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  port-paid,  and  a  Large  Premium  Liat 
No  moDW  required. 

Blulne  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline. Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.  ALLSIZK8. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  l'rlces. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  10-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 

Lump  Jaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  4,  1899. 

622,322— Embalming  Board— Boettiger  &  Schlue- 

ter,  Woodland,  Cal. 
622,200.— Fire  Kindler  —  L.  &  A.  W.  Brandt, 
Stockton  Cal 

622,416.— Advertising  Device— E.  Cherry,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

622,452.— Dynamo  —  F.  H.  Donaldson,  Garvanza, 
Cal. 

622,333.— Surgical  Appliance  —  G.   E.  Dudley, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
622,421.— Harvester  Reel— E.  L.  Flssel,  Davis- 

ville,  Cal. 

622.215.  — Prone  Dipper  — E.  C.  Frazee,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

622.216.  — Fruit  Gatherer — E.  C.  Frazee,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

622,619.— Weighing   Scoop  — Granat  &  Lamott, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
622,356.— Curtain  Stretcher— H.  Hickman,  S.  F. 
622  365  —  Earth  Auger  —  T.  J.  Hubbell,  Santa 

Cruz,  Cal. 

622,487.— Street  Sweeper— T.  R.  Jones,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

622,491.— Butter  Worker— J.  T.  Killin,  Green- 
ville, Or. 

622,371— Lock— G.  W  Kunze,  Bryant,  Wash. 
622,382.— Dumping  Car— M  J.  McKinnon,  Portland, 
Or. 

622,248.— Ice  Cream  Freezer— E.  D.  Middlekauf, 
S.  F. 

622,251.— Rivet  Holder— Z.  S.  Moore,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

622.530.  — Miter— V.  A.  Pernot,  Colegrove,  Cal. 

622.531.  — Conduit  Th header— F.  A.  Pooler,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

622.532.  — Gold  Dredger  — R.  H.  Postlethwaite, 
S.  F. 

622,317.— Invalid's  Bed— L.  Zucker,  Oakland,  Cal. 
30,463  —  Design,  Hat  Holder— Sarah  E.  Griggs, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

30,501  —Design,  Bicycle  Pants  Guard— J.  F. 
Wright,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Fruit  Gatherer  and  Grader.— Edwin  C. 
Frazee,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Henry 
DeWitt  Frazee,  same  place.  No.  622,216. 
Dated  April  4,  1899.  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  a  device  for  gathering  and 
grading  fruit,  and  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
gathering  prunes,  plums  and  other  similar 
fruit  which  it  is  desirable  to  protect  from  be- 
ing bruised,  and  also  to  separate  into  sizes  as 
well  as  to  clean  them  from  leaves,  sticks  and 
dirt  which  may  fall  in  with  them.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  wheeled  truck,  the  front  of 
which  is  adapted  to  fit  around  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Upon  this  is  a  flexible,  foldable  and  ex- 
tensible hopper  connecting  with  the  truck 
sides,  and  a  screen  is  fitted  between  the  front 
extended  ends  of  the  truck  which  is  adapted 
to  receive  and  clean  and  grade  the  fruit  which 
first  falls  upon  the  canvas  or  other  flexible 
sides  of  the  hopper  and  is  directed  down  to 
the  screen  on  these  sides.  The  shaking  de- 
vice consisting  of  a  reciprocating  toothed  bar 
and  corresponding  teeth  upon  the  edge  of  the 
screen  frame,  and  a  pitman  or  crank  connected 
therewith,  serves  to  agitate  the  screen  to 
separate  the  sticks  and  dirt  from  the  fruit. 

Prune  Dipper. — Edwin  C.  Frazee,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Henry  DeWitt  Frazee 
of  same  place.  No.  622,215.  Dated  April  4, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for 
preparing  prunes  for  drying.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  dipping  tank,  a  basket  having 
closed  sides  and  a  foraminous  bottom  and 
closed  projecting  ends  adapted  to  rest  upon 
the  front  and  rear  edges  of  the  tank  when  the 
basket  is  submerged,  one  of  said  ends  having 
upturned  lips  to  form  a  discharge  for  the  bas- 
ket. Sockets  are  formed  approximately  cen- 
tral of  the  upper  edges  of  the  basket  sides, 
and  lever  arms  having  bent  portions  which 
extend  toward  the  sides  of  the  basket  with 
end  journals  upon  which  the  sockets  are  sus- 
pended to  swing.  A  shaft  is  journaled  upon 
the  front  edge  of  the  tank  with  which  the 
arms  are  connected  and  a  fulcrumed  hand  and 
foot  lever  and  pitman  connect  the  lever  with 
the  crank  so  that  the  basket  may  be  raised 
from  the  tank.  By  means  of  a  checking  de- 
vice the  front  of  the  basket  is  arrested  after 
it  has  been  raised  from  the  tank,  and  this 
forms  a  fulcrum  about  which  the  rear  portion 
of  the  basket  is  lifted  and  turned  to  discharge 
its  contents. 

Extension  Reel  for  Harvesters. — E.  L. 
Fisel,  Davisville,  Cal.  No.  622,421.  Dated 
April  4,  1899.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  a  reel  such  as  is  used  for  sweeping 
grass  or  grain  toward  the  cutting  sickle,  and 
said  reel  is  made  adjustable  to  larger  or 
smaller  diameter  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
grain  which  is  to  be  acted  upon.  It  comprises 
a  central  shaft  with  radial  arms  having  guides 
supported  upon  them,  supplemental  arms  slid- 
able  in  the  guides  having  reel  bars  .fixed  to 
the  outer  ends,  rods  divergent  in  planes 
which  intersect  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
shaft,  and  means  for  moving  the  rods  in  their 
supports  longitudinally  so  that  the  radial  arms 
carrying  the  bars  upon  the  outer  arms  may  be 
extended  or  shortened. 


Industrial  Notes. 


LINCOLN  J  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

4  PLUM  TREES.  ^ 

Wickson,  Red  June.Willard.  Burbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant,  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


—Panama  canal  agents  are  at  Jamaica  to 
get  1000  additional  workman. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  of  California  has 
ordered  thirty-six  new  locomotives  and  3000 
additional  freight  cars. 

— The  prodigal  sun  in  California  valleys 
consumed  considerable  moisture  this  week, 
but  all  accounts  point  to  big  crops. 

—During  1896-97  Mexico  exported  more  to- 
bacco to  Cuba  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  reached  the  United  States  as  "  Ha- 
vana "  cigars. 

— At  San  Francisco  the  business  at  the  cus- 
tom house  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Collector  of  the  port  has  petitioned 
the  Treasury  Department  for  twenty  addi- 
tional inspectors. 

—The  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  will  raise  its  capital  $7,500,000, 
making  it  117,500,000.  A  Mexican  banker 
says:  " If  the  United  States  annexes  Cuba, 
our  exports  will  have  to  encounter  a  formid- 
able competition,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
furnish  money  at  cheaper  rates." 

— An  unauthenticated  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  a 
small  railway  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  the  Vanderbilts  will,  at  the  latter 
place,  create  a  terminus  for  a  transcontinental 
line  of  railway.  The  N.  Y.  Central  from  N.  Y. 
City  to  Buffalo;  the  Lake  Shore  thence  to 
Chicago;  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R. 
to  Omaha;  the  Union  Pacific  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  the  extension  to  Los  Angeles  are 
the  links  in  the  line  that  it  is  said  the  Vander- 
bilts contemplate  in  securing  a  through  line 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  Rural 
Press  doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
The  Vanderbilt  policy  has  always  been 
to  get  supreme  railioad  control  east  of 
Chicago  and  do  nothing  west  of  that  city. 
The  first  Vanderbilt  line  was  the  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral, 442  miles  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  This  absorbed  the  Lake  Shore,  540 
miles  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  This  nearly 
1000  miles  constitutes  the  main  thoroughfare 
between  the  first  and  second  cities  of  the 
country.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  West  and  the  Pacific  coast  may 
occasion  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Vander- 
bilt interests  to  enter  that  field.  The  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  The  Chicago  &  North- 
western runs  direct  from  Chicago  to  Omaha, 
where  the  U.  P.  begins,  the  latter  through  its 
present  building  lines  reaching  for  Pacific 
termini.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  state- 
ment now  appearing  is  more  than  an  outlined 
possibility. 

Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  one 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  fit  auy  axle. 
You  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low,  handy  wagon  in  a  fow 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  cata- 
logue, which  fully  explains  about  these  and  their 
Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


THE   BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PCMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1804  Send  for  Circular. 


It  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  insect  pests 
and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than 
Paris  Green,  more 
bulky,  kills  quick 


Paraqrene 

A  NEW  \J  INSECTICIDE.      Does  nofinjlfr^hefo^: 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly 
Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know  that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on  Paris  Green. 
Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers  is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  14^0  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs.,  15c  per  lb.;  l/2  lb.  pkgs  „  16c.  per  lb.;  %  lb. 
pkgs.,  17c.  per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
samples.  FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  W  New  York.  


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRSENO,  CAL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 
AN   EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF  BOTH       &  &  & 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  &  jt 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


WOOD'S   DEEP  WELL 

PROPELLER  PUriP. 

(FIRST  PRIZE  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1898.) 

 WILL  LIFT  

flORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Reliable  and  Experienced  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 

Business  Office,  209  N.  Hain  St.  T  Ancv<»1oc  C*\ 
Factory,      923=925  N.  flain  St.  JLXJS  .njlgeieS,  V^ai. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Parsons  of  Haywards,  Cal.,  has  three  of  them,  and  says:  With  your 
Rotary  Plow  I  will  cultivate  my  orchard  better  than  ever  before  and  do  it  for 
$400.00  less. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Campbell  of  Vacaville  writes:  "Your  Cutaway  Rotary  Orchard  Plow 
is  a  great  success." 

ORDER  NOW;   STOCK  WILL  SOON  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  7V\iss&ion  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

IT 

WILL, *C 
DO  ^ 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than   any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


LIGHTNING 
WEEDERS 

get  all  the  weeds. 
We  have  'em 
6-8-10  ft.  cut. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ■»*• 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 
$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO IHTRODUCE  OUR 

TDIIIMPH  QTPPI  PAlMfiP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
IKIUMKH  SI  ECU  KAfNUE  w(j  wm  f  ^  a  shQrt  Ume  deliver  ftt  yoU[! 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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ALL  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Why  the  improved  and  patent  protected  "Alpha"  disc 
machines  are  as  much  superior  to  the  older  types  of  separators 
first  made  by  th"  De  Laval  Company  and  now  by  several 
imitators  as  are  such  older  pattern  machines  to  gravity  setting. 

Send  for  new  March.  1899  De  Laval  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 

Randolph  &  Canal  St8 
CHICAGO 


Ceneral  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ON'TKEEPSQHUBiEi 


Unless  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  he  unquestionably  has  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
off.   He  can't  tell  bv  the  shape  of  the  cow,  her  pedigree  or 
the  color  of  her  milk.   HE  CAN  TELL  WITH  A  _ 

NO-TIN  TESTER?* 

This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.   He  should  test  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  board. 
Send  for  CittHlogilG  No.  81. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  of 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  Hi  Ik. 

Tolt,  Wash.,  Jan.  23,  1899. 

The  No.  3  Improved  TJ.  S.  Separator  I  bought  last  May 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
ygg-v   monials  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

6  SIXTH    ST.,    SrtIN  FRfllNClSCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AHD  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson'B  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 

Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
Continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Pover  Pomps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  tbe  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li 
brary,  and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Tbe  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Tulare  Orange. 


At  the  regular  meeting  on  Saturday, 
the  15th  inst.,  after  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
of  the  Assessor  in  listing  and  assessing 
lands  used  for  roads,  schools  or  other 
public  purposes,  with  the  section  or 
subdivision  thereof  to  which  they  be- 
longed, reported  : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  interview  the 
Assessor  and  Supervisors  in  relation  to  assess- 
ing lands  deeded  to  the  county  and  used  by 
the  public  for  roads,  schools  and  other  public 
uses,  to  the  owners  of  lands  from  which  the 
same  have  been  taken,  report: 

We  have  interviewed  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, the  Assessor  being  present.  We  re- 
quested the  Board  of  Supervisors,  by  a  reso- 
tion,  to  recommend  the  Assessor  to  discontinue 
the  practice,  the  Assessor  expressing  a  readi- 
ness to  discontinue  the  practice  if  the  Super- 
visors recommended  him  to  do  so. 

The  Assessor  also  stated  it  is  and  has  been 
the  practice  in  his  office  to  assess  the  full 
acreage  of  each  section  or  subdivision  of  the 
same  to  the  present  owner  thereof,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  acreage  deeded 
to  and  used  by  the  public,  and  that  any  deduc- 
tion from  the  full  acreage  made  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  in  giving  in  his  assessment  is  dis- 
regarded, but  the  full  acreage,  as  appears  by 
the  original  survey,  is  put  in  his  assessment. 
This  practice,  we  declare,  is  unjust  and  should 
be  discontinued. 

Supervisors  and  Assessor  alike  say  the  prac- 
tice is  unjust,  but  inasmuch  a9  a  large  portion 
of  the  lands  in  the  county  are  now  assessed 
and  no  deductions,  as  above  contemplated, 
made  therefrom,  should  the  Assessor  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  discontinue  the 
practice,  all  the  work  now  done  would  have 
to  be  revised  at  some  trouble  and  expense ; 
for  this  reason  the  Supervisors  refused  to 
recommend  the  changes  for  the  present  sea- 
son, but  intimated  that  in  future  assessments 
a  change  may  be  made.  We  sincerely  hope  so. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  cost  or  expediency, 
but  is  it  right? 

Your  committee  also  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  spread  of  the  brown  apricot 
scale  in  the  orchards  of  Tulare  county,  and  re- 
quested the  Board  to  procure  for  distribution 
a  supply  of  an  insect  destructive  of  such  scale, 
well  known  to  orchardists.  The  Board  prom- 
ised to  do  this  at  the  proper  season. 

It  was  arranged  to  have  a  picnic  at 
the  orchard  of  our  Worthy  Master, 
Thos.  Jacob,  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of 
this  month.  The  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  invite  State  officers,  and 
Brother  Shoemaker  was  requested  to 
invite  Selma  Grange  to  the  picnic. 

By  resolution,  the  Governor  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  on  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and,  by  reso- 
tion,  a  call  was  made  for  a  meeting  of 
residents  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Agri- 
cultural district,  at  Goldman's  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  April  29th,  at  2  p.  M  sharp, 
to  organize  a  District  Agricultural  As- 
sociation. 

We  herein  ask  the  papers  of  this  and 
Kings  county  to  give  publicity  to  the 
call,  to  the  end  that  every  portion  of 
the  district  be  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Lecturer  requested  Sister 
Slaughter  to  prepare  and  read  at  the 
next  Grange  meeting  a  paper  on  "  So- 
cial Orders  ;  How  to  Make  Their  Meet- 
ings Interesting  and  Profitable." 

To  Extend  the  State  Grange. 

The  California  State  Grange  will 
shortly  take  earnest  steps  to  extend 
the  organization  in  California.  This 
was  decided  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  18th  inst.  There 
were  present  W.  W.  Greer  of  Sacra- 
mento, who  presided;  Treasurer  A.  D. 
Logan  of  San  Francisco;  Cyrus  Jones 
of  San  Jose,  and  H.  P.  Blohm  of  Wat- 
sonville,  members  of  the  committee. 
The  plan  of  extension  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  new  Granges  in 
counties  in  which  there  are  none.  The 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


More  Money  per  Pound. 

The  advantages  of  a 
farm  separator  are  not 
alone  in  the  Increased 
amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced from  the  same  milk, 
but  also  in  its  Improved 
quality,  which  brings  the 
extra  few  cents  per  pound. 
The  Little  Giant  Sepa- 
rator produces  these  re- 
sults surely,  every  time, 
everywhere.  It  makes  tbe 
dairy  business  pay.  Isn't 
that  what  you  want?  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  Si. 

P.  M  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha.  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo.  O.      St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


organization  comprises  fifty  Granges  at 
the  present  time,  all  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  It  is  the  intention  to  enlist 
the  co  operation  of  the  farmers  in  order 
that  the  number  may  be  increased  to 
100.  A  canvass  of  tbe  State  will  be 
made  and  the  end  of  the  year  will 
probably  see  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  result. 


Foreign   Consular  Advices  as  to 
Fruit. 


To  the  Editor: — In  my  last  report 
through  you  to  the  California  fruit 
growers  I  was  able  to  announce  that 
the  federal  authorities  had  the  matter 
under  advisement.  I  can  again  report 
progress.  It  is  now  under  Jevisement; 
the  powers  are  devising  a  plan.  Below 
is  Mr.  Hyde's  letter: 

U  S.  Dept.  of  Aoricixturr,  1 
Division  or  Statistics  \ 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  5,  1890.  ) 
Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  Monterey,  Cal.— Dear 
Sir  :   Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  'ioth  ult. 
I  beg  to  state  that  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of 
the  services  of  U.  S.  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  reporting  periodically 
upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crops 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited 
is  now  in  preparation.    It  is  not,  however,  so 
easy  a  matter  to  arrange  for  as  you  may 
think.    No  extra  compensation  can  be  paid  to 
the  consuls,  and  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
in  past  years  have  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  ar- 
rangement will  be  made  that  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  fruit  growers  of  your  great  State. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hv  me,  Statistician. 

To  this  I  replied,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Hyde,  Washington,  D.  C—  Dear  Sir  : 
Yours  of  5th  inst.  is  duly  received.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  a  plan  to  furnish  American  fruit 
growers  needed  information  "is  in  prepara- 
tion," and  trust  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared 
to  put  the  same  in  execution  in  time  to  be  of 
service  the  present  season.  No  doubt  the 
combined  resources  of  your  Department  and 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  cope  with  any  difficulties.  Rely- 
ing on  your  speedy  and  effective  action,  I  am, 
etc.,  etc.,  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  April  14,  1899. 


Cream  Separators. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  has  just  issued 
a  neat  pamphlet  entitled  "Up-to-date  Dairy- 
ing: A  Practical  Education  in  the  Varied  Ad- 
vantages of  Cream  Separation."  It  contains 
descriptive  matter  of  interest  to  those  con- 
templating investment  either  on  a  home  dairy 
or  creamery  scale  and  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  company  at  74  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York.  

Robert  Brand  &  Co.  of  Oakland,  manufac- 
turers of  the  "Minnesota  Chief "  threshing 
machines,  report  a  better  outlook  in  their  line 
of  business  that  for  several  years  past.  Al- 
ready orders  and  inquiries  are  coming  in  from 
various  sources,  and  the  firm  is  prepared  to 
meet  them  with  its  usual  promptness.  The 
high  standard  qualities  of  these  machines  are 
well  known.  Those  who  deal  with  this  firm 
or  use  their  machines  are  always  satisfied. 
Illustrated  descrivtlve  circulars  will  be  sent 
to  those  wanting  them  by  addressing  Robert 
Brand  &  Co.,  521  Third  street,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 


COFFEE  GROWING.— Young,  strong  Hollander, 
thoroughly  understanding  all  about  the  growing 
and  preparlug  for  market  of  coffee,  seeks  corre- 
spondence with  parties  who  contemplate  starting 
coffee  planting  In  e'ther  southern  California  or 
Sandwich  Islands.  Is  working  for  Blx  years  on 
Malang  coffee  estates.  First-class  references.  Fel- 
low of  agricultural  college.  Fully  understanding 
English.  Please  address  letters  "  Malang."  care  of 
this  paper. 


Lane's  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
*  ^market.  Thousands  in 
/use.  If  your  local  dea!- 
[er  doesn't  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 
"respect  and  3rd  St*.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Answers  to  Questions  About 
Eastern  Humboldt  County. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  have  had  a 
good  many  letters  asking  questions  in 
regard  to  the  article  I  sent  you,  you 
would  greatly  oblige  by  allowing  me  to 
answer  your  many  readers'  questions 
through  the  Press. 

Laribee  is  on  the  overland  stage 
road  55  miles  southeast  of  Eureka,  120 
miles  north  of  Ukiah  and  37  miles  south- 
east of  Burnell's  station  on  the  E.  E. 
R.  R.  The  land  referred  to  is  open 
grazing  land  with  timber  and  brush 
along  the  gulches  and  streams.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  grasses  and 
clovers  and  an  abundance  of  as  good 
spring  water  as  ever  a  man  drank. 
Some  winters  we  have  more  rain  than 
is  necessary,  but  never  a  drouth. 
Crops  never  fail.  Mail  facilities  are 
good  and  schools  plentiful.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthful.  There  is  plenty 
of  fish  in  the  streams  and  plenty  game 
in  the  woods.  Range  stock  require  no 
feed  in  winter;  they  do  well  on  the  open 
range. 

The  Laribee  section  is  no  exception. 
The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
open  hills  and  small  valleys  extending 
from  the  Mendocino  county  line  on  the 
south  to  the  Del  Norte  county  line  on 
the  north — a  distance  of  100  miles  north 
and  south  by  40  miles  east  and  west. 
The  coast  valleys  and  redwood  belt  are 
about  fifteen  miles  wide  all  along  the 
coast,  then  comes  the  open  bald  hill 
land.  It  is  the  banner  dairy  and  stock 
country  of  the  coast. 

Along  in  the  seventies  stock  raising 
was  a  good  business.  Wool  was  worth 
from  25  to  28  cents  a  pound  and  beef 
from  7  to  9  cents  a  pound  and  was 
grown  on  government  land.  When  the 
land  was  surveyed,  men  having  large 
herds  of  stock  invited  men  to  pre-empt 
and  homstead  land;  and  when  they  got 
a  title  from  the  Government  they 
would  buy  the  squatters  out,  often  pay- 


ing a  good  round  price  for  their  land 
and  often  mortgaging  their  own  home- 
steads to  buy  more  land.  Stock  and 
wool  were  in  demand;  but  in  course  of 
time  came  a  reaction.  Wool  dropped 
to  7  and  12  cents  a  pound  and  beef  to 
3  and  4  cents  a  pound.  Then  stock 
husbandry  did  not  pay  and  this  drove 
men  who  were  heavily  mortgaged  to  the 
wall.  The  banks  and  money  lenders 
took  the  land  which  they  now  offer  for 
sale  for  less  than  their  mortgage  called 
for;  and  if  stock  keeps  at  the  figures  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  these  stock 
ranges  will  be  valuable  in  the  near 
future. 

The  ways  to  get  here  with  team  and 
wagon  are  from  Sacramento  through 
Lake  county  to  Ukiah,  Mendocino 
county;  also  from  Petaluma  through 
Santa  Rosa  to  Ukiah;  from  there  to 
Blocksburg  and  Laribee;  or  one  can 
come  by  steamer  to  Eureka.  I  hope 
this  will  give  the  sought-for  informa- 
tion. Alex.  Forbes. 

Laribee,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


Southern  Fruit  Reports. 


The  Georgia  Weather  Service  for 
April  11th  reports  as  follows:  "The 
fruit  crop  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
the  severe  freeze  on  February  12th  and 
13th.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of 
peaches  in  some  of  the  counties  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  Ap- 
ples are  not  so  badly  damaged,  as  a 
rule,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  large." 
The  Kentucky  report  of  April  11th 
says:  "The  peach  crop  is  entirely 
ruined.  Some  other  varieties  of  fruit 
are  injured  in  some  localities,  but  not 
generally  so."  The  Missouri  report  of 
the  same  date  says:  " The  latest  re- 
ports regarding  fruit  buds  indicate 
that  apples  and  sour  cherries  are  gen- 
erally safe,  but  only  a  part  of  the  pear 
and  plum  buds  escaped,  while  peach 
buds  are  very  nearly  all  dead.  Straw- 
berries are  reported  in  good  condition, 
as  a  rule." 


"MINNESOTA 


Mr  Chanticleer— 'its  no  use  scratching  over 
this  straw,  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 
Minne&ola  Chief  " 


A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-BurniDg 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


CHIEF" 
THRESHER5 

 AND  

Self  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain,  Bean 
and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


GRAIN  CLEANERS. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,   523  and  525  Third  Street, 

lie t.  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  GAL. 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  atrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 
PAINT  CO., 
San  Francisco, 
lie  Battery  St. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump,   iff  water  by  compressed  air- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  aiuT  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping:  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   /WORSE  &  CO., 

310  market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES, 
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The  HARVKSTKR  KING  aB  a  BINDER. 

10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
This  machine  will  cut  and  bind  perfectly  a  10-ft. 
swath  ln.he.iry  grain.   We  guarantee  this. 


HORSE   HAT  RAKES 
HOLLING8WORTH. 
BANN  KR — All  steel. 
STRAIT— All  steel. 


THE   ORIGINAL.,   THE   GENUINE   BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

A  high  speed  machine.  The  greatest  alfalfa  cutter  of  all. 


The   HARVESTER   KING   as   a  HEADER. 

The  header  attachment  may  be  taken  off  and  the  binding  attachment  put  on.  Two  machines  In  one 
The  most  wonderful  harvesting  machine  since  the  Invention  of  the  combined  harvester. 


MINES  WAG 


iL.ES— 5  tons. 


ASl'lN  WALL,    1'OTATO  PLANTER. 


BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BEAPEB. 


HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  MOST  WATER  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY ! 


For  low  lifts  and  large  volume  of  water  a  Centrifugal 
Pump  cannot  be  excelled. 

We  make  the  RICHARDS  PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP.  Single  suction,  consequently  less  tendency  to 
churn.  Perfectly  balanced  runner.  Protected  bearings. 
Removable  side  plates.  Accessible  runner.  Runners 
made  of  diameter  to  suit  the  lift.  Will  not  churn  at 
high  speed. 

Our  1899  catalogue  tells  about  over  fifty  different 
kinds  of  pumps.  Free  to  those  interested. 


W.  X.  GARRATT  &  CO., 

Cor.  FVemont  and  Natoma  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET 


STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOU/IN    WATER  WORKS. 

HydrauHc,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREnONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


~R  L  /\  C  K     T.  E  G 

Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  In  U.  S.  A.  on  850,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 


to  be  taken 
the  Library. 


Vol.  LVII.  No. 


-  £  - 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1899. 


TWENTY  -  NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Alkali 


e  Yellowstone  Valley. 


The  Yellowstone  valley  has  been  so  widely  heralded 
as  the  abode  of  all  wonders  and  beauties  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  notable  occurrence  of  hateful  al- 
kali in  the  region  will  not  add  to  its  reputation.  The 
popular  conception  of 
the  Yellowstone  region 
is  that  the  term  is  a 
synomym  for  the  Yel- 
lowstone park,  which  is 
very  wide  of  the  truth, 
for  the  park  is  a  very 
picturesque  region  near 
the  headwaters  of  the 
river  which  covers  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  dis- 
tance through  agricul- 
tural lands  after  its  wa- 
ters escape  from  Uncle 
Sam's  pleasure  ground. 
It  is  in  the  agricultural 
stretches  of  the  valley 
that  the  alkali  is  mak- 
ing itself  very  ruinously 
manifest,  and  we  have 
thought  that  a  few  facts 
about  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  some  Califor- 
nians  who  may  take 
some  grim  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  other 
regions  have  also  miser- 
ies to  contend  with  in 


dimensions  of  its  occurrence  have  been  determined. 
His  investigations  have  covered  250  miles  of  the  400 
miles  which  constitute  the  length  of  the  Montana 
portion  of  the  valley.  He  shows  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Billings,  which  is  shown  in  the  engravings  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  bulletin  cited,  irrigation  has 


such  a  degree  that  water  is  now  secured  in  wells  at 
a  depth  of  from  3  to  10  feet  in  the  irrigated  district, 
while  many  once  fertile  tracts  on  the  lower  levels 
are  already  flooded,  and  alkali  has  accumulated  on 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  mere  bogs  and 
swamps  and  alkali  flats,  and  the  once  fertile  lands 


YELLOWSTONE   VALLEY   THREATENED    WITH   ALKALI,    AND   RIVER    WHICH    MAY   SERVE   AS   ITS-  DRAINAGE  OUTLET 


the  oujlropping  of  alkali  in  connection  with  irriga- 
tion of   alley  land. 

Pro  /ssor  Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the  Soils  Divi- 
sion of  rtfce  U.  S.'  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
just  published  an  interesting  bulletin  entitled  "The 
Alkali  Soils  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley,"  which  gives 
very  lucid  statements  concerning  the  alkali  and  the 
investigations  by  means  of  which  the  character  and 


been  practiced  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  When 
the  country  was  first  settled  and,  indeed,  above  the 
ditch  at  the  present  time,  the  depth  to  standing  wa- 
ter in  the  wells  was  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  alkali  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Under  the  common  practice  of  irrigation,  however, 


are  thrown  out  as  ruined 
and  abandoned  tracts. 
This  injury,  while  not 
very  widespread  as  yet, 
has  been  so  serious  where 
the  results  have  appeared 
that  the  owners  of  the 
land  are  naturally  very 
much  concerned. 

Prof.  Whitney  proceeds 
in  his  bulletin  to  point  out 
the  details  of  this  start- 
ling situation  and  hastes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  re- 
gion with  a  very  timely 
account  of  what  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  alkali  and 
its  relation  to  irrigation, 
drawing  upon  the  investi- 
gations by  Prof.  Hilgard 
and  the  experience  of 
Californians  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  regu- 
lating the  spread  of  alkali 
and  overcoming  so  far  as 
possible  its  evil  work.  In 
this  line  the  bulletin  will 
be  of  wide  value  beyond 
limits  of  the  region  spe- 
cifically treated. 
The  engravings  give  a  conception  of  the  area  of  val- 
ley land  which  is  now  seriously  menaced.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection  that  this  fine  stretch  of  rich  soil,  so  capa- 
ble of  vast  production,  should  receive  its  hope  and  its 
despair  from  the  art  of  irrigation.  How  to  realize 
that  hope  and  avoid  the  despair  is  a  problem  of  pro- 
gressive agriculture  which  summons  scientific  inves- 


an  excessive  amount  of  water  has  been  applied  to 
the  land,  and  seepage  waters  have  accumulated  to  '  tigation  and  suggestion  to  its  aid. 
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The  Week. 


We  have  had  a  rainy  week  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  State,  and  it  has  done  a  world  of  good  to 
field  crops  and  pastures  along  the  coast  where  the 
plants  were  still  green  enough  to  make  new  growth. 
Undoubtedly,  this  rain  will  bring  some  districts  up 
to  their  maximum  product  of  hay  and  grain,  which 
is  a  pleasant  thing  for  them  after  the  uncertainty 
which  has  prevailed.  Much  of  the  State  is  still,  how- 
ever, in  the  shadow  of  the  drouth  and  will  have  to 
undergo  another  short  year.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  outlook  is  grand  as  compared  with  last 
year.  We  can  but  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  our 
readers  whose  lives  are  cast  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
clouds.  Let  them  summon  all  the  courage  they  can 
to  await  the  better  days  which  are  to  come. 


The  rains  add  to  the  drop  in  grain  ;  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  are  all  naturally  cast  down  a  little  by  the 
better  prospect.  Corn  keeps  fairly  steady.  Hay  is 
hard  to  sell  in  the  face  of  the  greater  supplies  in  pros- 
pect. Haying  will  soon  begin  in  the  early  regions. 
Millstuffs  are  light  in  demand  and  lower  as  pasturage 
improves.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged.  You 
cannot  make  them  with  a  rainstorm  alone.  Hogs 
which  have  had  a  bite  of  grain  are  higher  and  in 
light  supply.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  all  in 
light  supply,  but  a  little  easier  in  tone,  with  the  best 
in  good  demand  and  inferior  lower.  Beans  are  weak 
except  for  Limas;  potatoes  and  onicDs  lower.  Fresh 
vegetables  are  all  going  at  good  prices.  Cherries 
and  strawberries  are  a  little  lower,  but  selling  well 
if  of  good  grade.  Wool  is  moving,  but  at  slightly 
lower  figures. 

The  farm  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born, 
two  miles  south  of  Hogdenville,  Ky.,  has  been  sold 
to  David  Grear  of  New  York,  and  will  probably  be 
converted  into  a  park. 

The  next  fruit  growers'  convention,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  will  be 
held  in  San  Jose  the  first  week  in  December  next. 


Let  Us  Revive  the  Old  Spirit. 


The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  California's 
agricultural  greatness  are  going  hence.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  pioneers  of  '49  alone  :  their  exits  have 
been  in  progress  for  years  and  tributes  to  their  deeds 
and  worth  have  almost  become  trite.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
clude them  from  our  present  thought,  for  many  of 
them  were  of  the  class  we  would  commemorate. 
Speaking  by  the  years  as  nearly  as  may  be,  it  would 
be  those  who  entered  upon  California  agriculture 
during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  California's 
American  history  whose  careers  we  have  in  mind. 
About  1875  the  present  era  in  California  agriculture 
began  to  rise  upon  the  foundation  of  isolated  indi- 
vidual experiences  and  project  itself  upon  the  lines 
of  breadth  and  altitude  which  are  now  known  of  all 
men.  The  leading  builders  upon  those  lines  were 
men  who  had  passed  middle  life  at  that  time  :  some 
of  them  were  renowned  '49ers  as  we  have  said,  oth. 
ers  were  of  later  coming,  but  they,  too,  were  of  age 
and  experience.  They  all  were  of  the  generation 
which  is  now  passing  away.  The  last  decade  has 
decimated  them  and  now  we  hardly  take  up  a  county 
paper  or  make  a  visit  to  one  of  the  older  neighbor- 
hoods without  learning  of  some  new  loss  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  passing  of  some  one  whose  work  we  es- 
teemed and  whose  spirit  we  admired  during  the  agri- 
cultural awakening  of  the  later  seventies.  Again 
and  again  of  late  such  losses  from  our  list  of  valued 
acquaintances  have  forced  upon  us  reflections  upon 
the  methods  and  motives  of  these  men  and  women, 
and  have  given  rise  to  question  as  to  how  much  of 
the  old  spirit  and  enthusiasm  remains  with  us. 

Evidently  our  agricultural  spirit  and  life  are 
changing.  Evidently,  also,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
change  to  meet  changed  industrial  conditions.  We 
will  also  concede  that  present  manifestations  are 
better  in  certain  ways  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gain  not  alone  in  the  value  and  volume  of  our  produc- 
tions, but  in  the  keenness  of  the  industrial  spirit 
which  actuates  those  productions  and  successfully 
manipulates  them  on  the  grander  scale  which  their 
dimensions  necessitate.  But  we  can  not  escape  the 
question  whether  there  are  not  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  older  regime,  some  traits  which 
were  then  recognized  as  distinctly  Californian,  which 
it  were  well  not  to  let  slip  from  us  with  the  lives  of 
those  who  embodied  these  characteristics  and  made 
them  the  rules  of  their  conduct  and  actions.  What 
were  these  personal  traits  ?  In  a  hasty  comment 
we  may  not  fully  seize  nor  accurately  portray  them, 
but  they  rise  in  our  memory  in  this  way: 

Enthusiastic  appreciation  of  California  as  a  field 
of  effort  and  a  home. 

Confidence  in  California  as  endowed  by  nature  with 
conditions  to  richly  reward  enterprise. 

Something  akin  to  an  affectionate  regard  for  fel- 
low Californians  and  cordial  trust  in  their  fairness 
and  broadminded  generosity  in  advancing  local  inter- 
ests and  those  involved  in  them. 

Courage  in  undertakings  in  California  and  with 
Californians  which  actuated  investment,  promotive 
zeal  and  high  anticipations  of  success. 

Personal  liberality,  warm  sympathy,  unbounded 
hospitality  in  the  relations  of  Californians  with  each 
other  and  with  the  stranger  who  came  within  the 
gates. 

If  we  mistake  not,  these  were  among  the  notable 
traits  of  Californians  of  the  older  time  during  which 
our  present  advancement  found  its  beginnings.  It 
may  be  held  that  such  feelings  were  largely  the 
product  of  the  time  itself  ;  that  such  motives  in- 
cluded too  much  sentiment  for  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  business  relations  which  now  rules  ;  that 
these  traits  were  provincialisms  and  marks  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  rapidly  passing  away;  that,  in  fact, 
such  motives  and  methods  are  now  anachronistic  and 
must  become  obsolete.  We  presume  there  is  truth 
in  all  these  claims  and  that  in  the  passing  of  the 
pioneers  there  must  disappear  many  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  yet  we  are  not 
sure  but  some  of  the  older  modes  and  motives  might 
in  some  forms  survive  to  the  great  comfort  of  our 
people  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  State. 

We  are,  of  course,  living  in  closer  times.  Margins 
have  narrowed  down  to  a  line,  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  was  then  admissible  would  now  breed 
bankruptcy.    From  the  exaltation  of  the  eighties  we 


came  upon  the  reaction  of  the  nineties  and  the  old 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  were  well  nigh  squeezed 
out  of  our  people.  We  were  obliged  to  figure  down 
to  cents,  when  formerly  dimes  were  almost  too  small 
to  count,  and  this  practice  of  looking  at  very  small 
things  was  blinding  and  disheartening  to  those  un- 
used to  it.  The  period  of  depression  has  been  ex- 
tended in  this  State  by  the  scanty  rainfall  of  the  last 
two  years  and  by  the  frosts,  which  were  never  before 
so  sharp  and  frequent.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
many  things  during  the  last  decade  which  have 
forced  people  to  calculation,  to  self-denial  and  to 
failure  which  were  little  thought  of  in  earlier  days. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  new  methods  and 
policies  are  the  essentials  of  survival  and  that  the 
old  times  can  never  return.  But  still  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  something  of  the  old  spirit  can  be  re- 
tained amid  the  new  environment,  to  give  us  a  sun- 
nier mood,  freer  confidence  and  greater  courage  in 
both  public  and  private  undertakings.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  we  have  now  swung  so  far  toward  the  an- 
tithesis of  our  older  life  that  we  might  indeed  be 
charged  with  being  slow,  cautious,  timid  and  spirit- 
less beyond  the  degree  of  even  the  effete  East.  There 
are  some  indications  of  such  retrogression,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  observation  of  some  travelers  that 
California  has  much  less  of  the  Western  push  and 
courage  than  other  States  which  have  far  less  ground 
for  such  traits.  To  overcome  this  and  to  save  Cali- 
fornia from  the  depression  of  premature  age  and 
weariness,  we  hope  that  all  who  still  remain  of  the 
old  regime  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  recall  the  old 
spirit  and  lead  in  its  promotion.  We  have  almost 
stopped  talking  and  writing  of  California  in  the  old 
vein  of  loyalty  and  affection  ;  we  have  nearly  forgot- 
ten to  glory  in  the  distinctive  greatness  and  beauty 
of  our  fruits,  our  cereals  and  our  animal  products. 
They  used  to  awaken  gladness  by  their  exceptional 
beauty  and  excellence  :  now  few  speak  of  them  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  their  pound  prices,  and  as  these 
have  fallen  of  late  the  appreciation  seems  to  have 
followed.  We  need  more  hearty  zeal  in  our  efforts, 
more  trust  in  our  associates,  more  sincere  co  opera- 
tion in  pursuit  of  all  ends  desirable  to  the  State  and 
to  ourselves.  All  these  would  be  more  easily  real- 
ized if  we  had  more  of  the  old  spirit  and  courage  in 
our  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Let  those  who  re- 
member the  old  times  inculcate  this.  Let  them 
preach  the  old  doctrine  of  patriotic  trust  in  Califor- 
nia even  though  recent  turns  of  affairs  and  condi- 
tions have  brought  them  disappointment. 

There  is  a  new  time  of  exaltation  coming.  It  will 
be  delightful  to  those  who  survive  from  the  old 
•  regime  to  see  the  depression  which  has  followed  the 
dull  times  and  the  dry  years  fade  away.  The  deeper 
we  sink  the  more  slowly  we  shall  rise.  So  we  say  to 
all  the  old  Californians,  use  your  remaining  strength 
to  show  forth  the  old  spirit  that  it  may  shine  forth 
anew  and  in  greater  fervor  than  ever  in  the  newer 
zeal  and  devotion  for  California  which  the  first  great 
year  of  production  will  arouse. 

Secretary  B.  M.  Lelong  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  is  sending  out  scions  of  Northern  Spy 
apples  with  a  nurse-root  attached  to  show  how  one 
can  grow  apple  trees  which  will  resist  the  woolly 
aphis.  Those  interested  in  the  matter  can  address 
Mr.  Lelong  at  Sacramento.  We  notice  also  that  the 
State  Board  at  a  meeting  last  week  decided  to  offer 
the  engagement  to  secure  beneficial  insects  abroad 
to  Albert  Koebele,  who  is  now  traveling  through 
foreign  counties  in  the  interest  of  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  contemplated  that  the  secretary 
shall  visit  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  the 
Planters'  Association,  through  which  a  joint  investi- 
gation be  made,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive. 

There  are  quite  loud  rumors  of  changes  in  the 
rates  of  refrigerated  shipments  of  fruits  overland 
this  summer.  It  is  said  that  the  Santa  Fe  goes  out 
of  the  business  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  two 
refrigerator  car  companies  will  do  the  whole  traffic. 
It  is  claimed  that  as  rebates  to  shippers  will  be 
abolished  the  rates  will  be  reduced  a  little,  which 
may  enable  growers  to  ship  a  little  cheaper.  It 
seems  clear  enough  that  the  railway  and  car  com- 
panies will  get  more  ;  how  much  better  it  will  be  for 
the  growers  remains  to  be  seen. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Information  on  Citrus  Culture. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  very  anxious  to  get  in- 
formation about  the  growth  of  oranges  and  other 
fruits,  as  I  am  interested  in  fruit  growing  in  Porto 
Rico.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ? — Semi-Tropical,  Baltimore. 

These  subjects  are  constantly  up  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  and  all  the  latest  practices  are 
described — generally  in  the  words  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  work.  Our  book,  "  California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  is  now  going  to  press  with 
its  third  edition,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and'  brought  up  to  date.  It  will  give  the  latest 
methods  with  all  the  fruits  grown  in  this  State,  and 
can  be  supplied  in  a  few  weeks  :  of  which  definite  in- 
formation will  be  given  later  in  these  columns. 


The  Mojave  Fruit  Districts. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  true  that  portions  of  the 
Mojave  desert  are  being  reclaimed  by  irrigation, 
and,  if  so,  would  there  be  any  way  to  get  products 
to  market  ? — Reader,  New  Haven. 

Yes,  some  areas  of  the  so-called  desert  are  being 
made  to  produce  very  fine  fruit  and  grain  products. 
There  are  vast  areas  of  rich  soil  which  only  need 
water  to  bring  them  to  production.  Some  wildcat 
enterprises  have  flourished  there  and  some  legiti- 
mate enterprises  have  proved  disappointing  because 
expectations  in  water  supply  have  not  been  realized. 
But  this  has  also  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  which  have  never  been  called  deserts.  With 
water  realized,  and  with  choice  of  fruits  and  other 
products  which  are  not  injured  by  the  low  tempera- 
tures which  are  apt  to  be  encountered  at  the  eleva- 
tion and  exposure  of  that  region,  very  good  results 
are  being  secured.  Transportation  is  handy  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  region,  as  it  is  crossed  by 
both  the  main  railways  of  the  State — the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Pe.  But  you  must  be  just  as 
careful  in  buying  desert  as  in  buying  other  land  ! 


Vaccination  for  Blackleg. 

To  the  Editor: — I  had  two  calves,  aged  four  and 
five  months,  die  from  what,  according  to  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  published  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  25, 
1899,  must  have  been  blackleg.  Is  vaccinating  them 
always  successful  ?  Several  here  have  had  their  cat- 
tle vaccinated,  but  without  success.  Was  the  vac- 
cine at  fault  ?  I  would  like  to  know  where  I  can  get 
good  vaccine  for  blackleg. — Stock  Grower. 

Blackleg  vaccination  had  been  largely  and  success- 
fully practiced  in  Europe  for  ten  years  before  it  was 
introduced  into  America  by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine 
Company  in  the  summer  of  1895.  During  that  year 
it  was  thoroughly  tested  on  about  5000  head,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  Pasteur  vaccine  has  been 
successfully  used  upon  nearly  1,000,000  head  of  cat- 
tle in  the  United  States  alone.  The  average  loss 
from  blackleg  among  the  young  cattle  raised  in  in- 
fected localities  is  10%,  and  the  practical  elimination 
of  these  losses  by  "vaccination  "  has  therefore  cre- 
ated quite  a  revolution  in  the  cattle  business.  Pas- 
teur vaccine  produces  no  ill  effects,  nor  does  it 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  calves.  The  vaccine 
can  easily  be  applied  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence, while  the  protection  it  affords  against  blackleg 
is  practically  absolute.  One  application  is  usually 
sufficient,  though  two  applications  are  generally 
given  to  graded  or  thoroughbred  calves,  as  the  dou- 
ble treatment  is  somewhat  better.  Moreover, 
Pasteur  vaccine  is  cheap — so  cheap,  indeed,  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  vaccinate  100  head  of  range 
calves  than  to  lose  even  one  from  blackleg.  We  can 
not  say  why  vaccination  failed  in  the  case  you  men- 
tion, but  the  presumption  is  of  course  that  the  vac- 
cine was  not  good.  The  way  to  get  a  pure,  fresh 
article  is  to  correspond  directly  with  the  manufac- 
turers, whose  announcement  may  be  found  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes  to 
secure  more  plants  of  choice  foreign  date  varieties. 
Dr.  Swingle,  the  Government  expert,  is  now  in 
Morocco  making  a  close  study  of  the  African  date 
palm,  selecting  the  very  finest  varieties  and  those 
best  adapted  to  our  arid  regions.  These  young  trees 
will  be  carefully  shipped  to  Arizona,  where  they  will 
be  planted  and  cared  for  under  the  close  supervision 
of  the  department's  experts. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  April  24,  1899. 


G.  H.  Willson,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  for  the 
week,  except  in  portions  of  southern  California. 
Light  rain  commenced  Sunday  morning,  extending 
over  a  good  portion  of  the  State.  Grain  and  hay 
are  still  in  good  condition,  except  in  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  southern  California,  where  the 
crop  will  be  very  light,  and  in  places  a  failure.  In 
the  lower  San  Joaquin,  and  throughout  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  north  coast  section,  large  crops  of 
wheat  and  hay  will  be  harvested.  Haying  is  pro- 
gressing in  most  sections.  With  the  exception  of 
apricots  and  prunes,  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  will  be 
above  the  average,  although  pears  and  peaches  are 
dropping  in  some  localities.  Prospects  are  good  for 
citrus  fruits. 

Tehama.— Crops  generally  holding  up  well.  All  fruits  except 
apricots  will  yield  large  crops.  Orange  trees  in  full  bloom.  Light 
rain  commenced  Sunday. 

Butte.— The  western  section  of  the  county  shows  the  finest  stand 
of  grain  in  many  years.  In  the  eastern  part  the  crop  of  deciduous 
fruits  will  be  the  largest  ever  raised.   Oranges  in  bloom. 

Yuba.— All  crops  doing  well.  Hops  making  vigorous  growth. 
Pears  will  be  light.   Rain  would  be  beneficial. 

Colusa.— Grain  in  fine  condition  and  growing  rapidly. 

Yolo.— Conditions  still  favorable  for  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain, 
though  late  sown  grain  needs  rain.  First  crop  of  alfalfa  being  cut. 
Fruit  crop  will  be  large,  though  pears  are  dropping  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Sacramento.— Light  rain  Sunday.  Hay  cutting  commenced.  All 
fruitgrowing  rapidly. 

Solano.— Good  crops  of  grain,  hay,  fruit  and  sugar  beets  are 
assured.   Pasturage  excellent.   Rain  would  be  beneficial. 

Placer —Conditions  favorable  for  large  fruit  crop  Grapes  well 
advanced. 

San  Joaquin.— Crops  are  looking  well  and  promise  a  large  yield, 
but  would  be  benefited  by  rain. 

Stanislaus.— Early  sown  grain  in  good  condition;  late  sown 
showing  effect  of  drought.   Fruit  trees  looking  well. 

Merced.— Wheat  shows  lack  of  moisture;  feed  drying  up.  Fruit 
prospects  very  good.   Barley  is  still  in  fair  condition. 

Madera.— Grain  still  looking  well,  but  needs  rain  to  mature  it. 
Pasturage  drying  up. 

Fresno.— All  crops  doing  well,  but  wheat  needs  rain.  Large  crop 
of  fruit  expected.  Haying  will  begin  in  a  few  days.  Grape  vines 
progressing  rapidly.  Irrigation  ditches  full.  Light  rain  Sunday 
night,  and  snow  in  mountains  Monday  morning. 

Tulare.— Grain  generally  in  fair  condition,  but  needs  rain.  Large 
crop  of  fruit  expected.  Haying  will  begin  in  a  few  days  Prunes 
are  dropping,  but  a  fair  crop  will  be  gathered.  Apricots  will  yield  a 
good  crop;  pears  medium  crop;  almonds  heavy. 

Kings.— Haying  commenced.  Crops  growing,  but  grain  and  pas- 
turage need  rain  soon.  Fruit  somewhat  damaged  by  winds,  but  a 
good  crop  is  probable. 

Kern.— Crop  suffering  for  rain.  Fruit  prospects  generally  good. 
Grain  will  be  a  light  crop.   Haying  in  progress. 

Inyo.— Alfalfa  well  advanced  Irrigation  ditches  fairly  well 
filled.   Fruit  somewhat  damaged  by  storm. 

Lake. — Northwest  winds  have  dried  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
hay  and  grain  still  look  well.  Light  frosts  in  low  valleys  did  not 
injure  fruits. 

Sonoma.— Cherries  and  prunes  will  be  a  light  crop;  peaches  and 
apples  will  yield  well,  except  in  a  few  orchards.  Grain  needs  rain. 
Corn  being  planted. 

Napa.— Light  frosts  caused  no  damage  to  fruit.  Prospects  good 
for  large  yield  of  grain,  hay  and  all  fruits  except  cherries  and 
prunes. 

Contra  Costa.— At  Danville  light  frosts  occurred  on  the  10th  and 
21st.  Early  sown  grain  looking  well ;  late  sown  needs  rain  Sugar 
beets  growing  rapidly.    Light  rain  commenced  Sunday  morning. 

Alameda.— Light  showers  were  very  beneficial.  Grain,  fruit  and 
vines  in  good  condition.   Pasturage  good. 

San  Mateo.— Favorable  weather  for  crops.  Haying  commenced. 
Strawberry  crop  light. 

Santa  Clara.— Crops  are  doing  well.  It  now  seems  probable 
there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  apricots,  cherries  and  prunes,  but  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches  and  plums  promise  well  at  present. 

San  Benito. — Weather  favorable/though  wheat  needs  rain.  Sugar 
beets  coming  up  well.  Apricots  will  yield  full  crop;  prunes  dropping 
in  some  places. 

Monterey.— Crops  holding  out  well,  but  rain  is  needed.  Fruit 
trees  heavily  laden. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— All  crops  doing  well.  Early-sown  wheat 
heading  out  rapidly;  late-sown  backward  in  places.  Pasturage 
good.  Light  rain  Sunday;  frosts  on  16th,  17th  and  18th  were  not  in- 
jurious. 

Santa  Barbara.— No  chauge  in  condition  of  grain  and  hay.  Wal- 
nuts beginning  to  set  well  and  quite  heavy. 

Ventura.— Hot  easterly  wind  during  the  week.  Wheat  and  pas- 
turage need  rain.  Bean  planting  progressing.  Apricots  looking 
well  and  will  give  a  good  crop. 

Los  Angeles. — Deciduous  fruit  crop  will  be  heavy.  Barley  hay  is 
being  cut;  fair  crop.  Grain  will  be  a  failure.  Water  supply  good. 
Pasturage  generally  plentiful.   Light  rain  on  23rd. 

Orange.— Fogs  early  in  week  were  beneficial.  Hay  will  yield  a 
large  crop    Fruit  trees  looking  well. 

San  Diego.— Maximum  temperature,  93°,  on  20th,  the  highest  for 
two  years.  Nearly  all  grain  on  the  mesas  is  beyond  saving,  except 
for  hay.    Light  rain  23rd. 

Eureka  Summary  —Grain  and  grass  much  benefited  by  yester- 
day's showers,  especially  on  highlands,  where  pasturage  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  effect  of  high  northerly  winds. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hot,  dry  weather  in  middle  of  the  week 
was  injurious  to  grain  and  hay;  some  being  cut,  but  crop  light. 
Orchards  being  irrigated  where  water  is  available.  Fruit  prospects 
good.   Showers  on  morning  of  the  24th. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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*  No  record. 
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A  Great  Rain. 


Salinas,  April  25.— The  whole  of  Monterey  county 
and  particularly  the  Salinas  valley  has  been  treated 
to  a  thorough  soaking,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  most  essential  to  the  assurance  of  good  crops. 
This  storm,  which  has  been  heavier  in  the  south  than 
here,  will  insure  good  feed  in  the  valley,  while  up  in 
the  foothills  the  crops  will  be  the  best  in  several 
years.  The  precipitation  for  the  storm  thus  far  in 
the  several  localities  is:  Salinas,  .80;  Chualar,  .82; 
San  Lucas,  .78;  Bradley,  .60;  King  City,  1.02;  Gon- 
zales, .63;  Monterey,  1  inch;  Castroville,  1.10;  Pa- 
jaro,  1.16. 

Germantown,  April  25. — The  season  in  Glenn 
county  has  been  a  perfect  one  for  crops.  During 
the  present  storm  .35  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen, 
making  a  total  for  the  season  of  11.31  inches,  against 
5.98  inches  to  the  same  date  last  season.  The  storm 
continues. 

Woodland,  April  25.  —  The  weather  continues 
showery,  but  the  precipitation  has  so  far  |been  very 
light. 

Los  Olivos,  April  25. — Light  showers  since  Sun- 
day night  settled  into  a  soaking  rain  to-day,  with 
every  indication  of  continuing  through  the  night. 
Without  this  storm  there  would  have  been  no  grain 
worth  mentioning  in  Santa  Ynez  valley.  The  ground 
had  completely  dried  out.  Good  crops  are  now  a 
certainty. 

Hollister,  April  25. — Rain  has  been  falling  all 
day.  It  registers  .65  of  an  inch  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  rain  is  timely,  and  will  result  in  a 
third  increase  in  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Bakersfield,  April  25. — The  storm  reached  here 
this  afternoon  and  a  refreshing  shower  fell.  It  is 
quite  cool  now.    Some  snow  fell  in  the  mountains. 

San  Jose,  April  24. — As  the  result  of  the  showers 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  .15  of  an  inch  of  rain  has 
fallen,  making  a  total  of  13.13  inches  for  the  season, 
against  6.30  inches  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  effect  will  be  beneficial,  though  more 
rain  is  required  in  some  sections  of  the  valley  to  in- 
sure the  proper  heading  of  the  grain.  In  the  low- 
lands no  rain  is  needed  ;  in  fact,  a  heavy  shower 
would  have  a  damaging  effect  upon  grain,  which  has 
grown  rapidly  and  thickly  since  the  downpour  of 
March.  The  hay  crop  will  be  large  and  the  grain 
fair.    The  fruit  will  average  fair. 

Walnut  Creek,  April  24. — Heavy  showers  have 
been  falling  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours  all 
over  this  valley,  benefiting  crops  to  a  large  degree. 
The  wind  is  from  the  south  to-night  and  the  pros- 
pects are  excellent  for  a  continuance  of  the  rain. 

Vallejo,  April  24. — Rain  fell  throughout  Solano 
county  last  night,  resulting  in  much  benefit  to  all 
kinds  of  vegetation.  Crops  throughout  this  section 
never  looked  better.  A  heavy  yield  is  now  assured. 
The  cherry  crop  will  be  very  light  in  this  county, 
therefore  tbe  present  showers  will  do  little  damage. 
Present  indications  are  good  for  a  continuance  of  the 
storm. 

Chico,  April  24. — The  showers  to-day  gave  .38  of 
an  inch.  They  will  greatly  benefit  hay  and  grain. 
The  outlook  is  for  the  heaviest  yield  of  hay  and  grain 
ever  harvested  in  Butte  county. 

Fresno,  April  24. — A  light  sprinkle  of  rain  com- 
menced falling  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  with 
a  strong  wind  from  the  south  the  indications  are  ex- 
cellent for  a  heavy  downpour.  Grain  is  not  suffer- 
ing yet,  but  the  north  winds  of  the  past  week  have 
dried  the  soil  considerably,  and  rain  will  now  insure 
a  heavy  wheat  crop.  Peed  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  rain. 

Colusa,  April  25. — It  commenced  raining  on  Mon- 
day morning,  continuing  at  intervals  up  this  morn- 
ing. Many  acres  of  wheat  had  nearly  begun  to  curl, 
but  these  light  showers  have  saved  it.  On  the 
plains  grain  is  in  splendid  condition.  Land  that  has 
not  been  considered  worth  the  taxes  is  now  covered 
by  fine  wheat.  The  Grand  Island  country  will  have 
an  immense  yield.  The  indications  are  that  Colusa 
county  will  have  as  large  a  crop  as  in  1880.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  require  2,500,000  sacks  for 
this  county  alone.  The  rainfall  for  the  season  to  date 
is  10.80  inches. 

Santa  Maria,  April  25. — From  one-half  to  an  inch 
of  rain  fell  in  different  parts  of  this  valley.  The 
weather  still  is  threatening.  The  rain  is  of  immense 
benefit  to  growing  crops.  The  first  sugar  beet  crop 
ever  planted  here  will  be  harvested  this  year. 

Sonoma,  April  25. — The  rain  which  commenced 
falling  in  this  valley  on  Sunday  continued  at  inter- 
vals up  to  noon  to-day.  The  precipitation  insures  a 
big  yield  of  cereals  and  an  abundance  of  pasturage 
for  stock. 

Sacramento,  April  25. — Rain  began  falling  here 
at  10:30  to  day.  While  it  will  delay  strawberry 
harvesting  somewhat,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  other, 
crops,  which  were  in  need  of  moisture.  The  rain 
was  accompanied  by  a  light  fall  of  hail. 

Martinez,  April  25. — Rain  commenced  falling  here 
this  morning  and  is  still  coming  down.  The  crop 
will  be  the  largest  one  in  years.  Pasturage  is  first 
class. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


An  Admirable  Account  of  Local  Results. 


By  C.  D.  Hamilton  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Banning. 

When  a  country  buys  more  than  it  sells  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  said  to  be  against  it;  when  it  sells 
more  than  it  buys  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be 
in  its  favor.  When  a  colony  buys  more  than  it  sells 
it  is  said  to  be  a  consuming  colony ;  when  it  sells  more 
than  it  buys  it  is  said  to  be  a  producing  colony.  In 
a  country  that  has  the  balance  of  trade  with  it  the 
people  are  prosperous  and  progressive,  and  times 
are  said  to  be  always  good,  money  and  employment 
plenty  and  easily  obtained.  Of  a  producing  colony 
the  same  may  be  said,  and  this  is  the  class  of  colony 
to  which  Banning  belongs,  producing,  as  it  did  in 
1898,  over  800  tons  of  dried  fruit. 

Rise  of  a  Colony. — This  colony  was  founded  in  1883 
on  what  was  at  that  time  a  cattle  range,  and  the 
first  planting  of  any  consequence  was  what  is  known 
as  the  "  San  Jose  tract,"  to  the  south  of  town,  and 
the  "Klein  "  vineyard,  to  the  north  of  town. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  of  fruit  to  plant  the 
people  have  been  influenced  very  largely  by  three 
things:  First,  the  price  of  various  fruits  in  the 
markets;  second,  terms,  location  of  and  conditions 
on  which  land  could  be  had;  third,  previous  years' 
experience. 

In  1886  the  company  offered  any  one  who  would 
set  out  to  Bartlett  pears,  and  care  for  them  five 
years,  a  deed  to  one-half  of  all  land  so  planted,  they 
retaining  the  other  half  as  their  consideration  for 
the  land  so  deeded. 

This  made  the  Bartlett  pear  the  favorite  tree  for 
planting  that  year,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  a 
number  of  people,  and  fifty  acres  of  Bartlett  pears 
in  bearing  is  the  present  result  of  that  offer. 

In  1890  about  two  acres  of  French  prunes  paid 
nearly  $100,  and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  plant- 
ing of  about  200  acres  of  this  fruit,  and  the  people 
then  quit  only  because  no  more  trees  were  to  be  had 
of  the  nurseries,  the  demand  being  still  so  strong  for 
prune  trees  that  sales  were  made  between  individ- 
uals at  as  high  a  figure  as  30  cents  per  tree.  I  of- 
fered 28}  cents  per  tree  that  spring  and  was  refused. 
Banning  did  not  lose  these  trees,  however,  as  they 
were  planted  here  that  year  by  Mr.  Wood. 

A  Years  Products. — Each  year  witnessed  a  change 
in  public  favor,  the  peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry, 
etc.,  each  having  its  turn  till  we  have  almost  1000 
acres  planted  to  various  fruits  and  alfalfa,  divided 
in  round  numbers  as  follows:  Olives  5  cherries  20, 
Bartlett  pears  50,  plums  55,  almonds  75,  alfalfa  85, 
peaches  115,  grapes  115,  apricots  195,  prunes  275, 
producing  in  1898: 

Olives  and  cberrips  practically  nothing. 

Bartlett  pears.  195  300  pounds,  valued  at  $4125, 
an  average  of  $82.50  per  acre. 

Piums,  250  000  pounds,  valued  at  $1868,  an  aver- 
age of  $34  per  acre. 

Almonds,  2800  pounds,  valued  at  $225,  an  average 
of  $3  per  acre. 

Alfalfa,  153,895  pounds,  valued  at  $6155,  an  aver- 
age of  $72  40  per  acre. 

Peache>.  144,600  pounds,  valued  at  $9050,  an  aver- 
age of  $78  70  per  acre. 

Grapes  (iucluding  raisins).  382,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $8837,  an  average  of  $76  85  per  acrp. 

Apricots,  40,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2800,  an  aver- 
age of  $14.35  per  acre. 

Prune*.  603,800  pounds,  valued  at  $20,890,  an  aver- 
age of  $75  95  per  acre. 

To  this  may  be  added  dried  fruit  handled  in  small 
lots,  25,000  pounds,  and  fruit  shipped  green,  32,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1900,  giving  us  a  total  income  of 
$56,000  from  these  sources  alone;  and  when  we  add 
to  this  the  products  from  the  dairy,  apiary,  berries, 
vegetables,  hay  and  grain  produced  in  and  naturally 
tributary  to  Banning,  we  have  a  revenue  approach- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  $100,000  mark — this,  too,  in  a 
year  that  was  far  from  an  average  one  on  account  of 
frost  that  reduced  apricots,  which  are  second  only  to 
prunes  in  acreage  to  the  sixth  position  in  point  of 
total  production  and  seventh  position  in  average 
revenue  per  acre,  and  to  almonds,  which  are  sixth  in 
acreage  to  eighth  in  point  of  total  revenue  and  aver- 
age revenue  per  acre,  thus  giving  us  an  income  of 
only  about  $3000  from  270  acres  of  apricots  and  al- 
monds, which  should,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
have  produced  at  least  $20,000. 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  most  severe 
drouth  since  the  sixties,  which  reduced  our  cereals 
to  perhaps  the  lowest  point  ever  known  and  reduced 
our  water  supply  for  irrigation  to  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  making  fruit  run  lower  in  aver- 
age size,  and  consequently  worth  less  in  the  market. 

The  prune  is  particularly  suffering  from  this  cause, 
owing  to  its  ripening  very  late  in  the  season  and  hav- 
ing to  stand  the  drouth  much  longer  than  other 
fruits,  it  needing  water  particularly  in  August  to 
mature  the  fruit  in  size — just  the  time  when  the 
water  supply  is  at  its  very  lowest  ebb,  owing  to  the 
heavy  drain  on  it  for  the  three  months  preceding 
and  evaporation,  which  is  maximum  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  This  is  what  places  the  prune,  which  is 
first  in  acreage,  first  in  total  production  and  first  in 


total  revenue,  in  fourth  position  in  average  value  of 
production  per  acre. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  irrigated  lands 
of  the  colony  only  and  do  not  embrace  any  outside 
lands;  and  if  we  leave  out  those  fruits  that  were  not 
an  average  crop,  and  figure  our  returns  on  those 
only  that  were,  we  find  a  total  revenue  of  $50,900 
from  695  acres — an  average  of  over  $73  per  acre, 
from  which  deduct  $23  per  acre  (which  is  a  liberal 
estimate)  for  cost  of  production,  including  water 
rents  and  assessments,  taxes,  curing  and  marketing, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $50  per  acre  per  year. 

With  a  total  population  of  about  275,  and  an  in- 
come so  nearly  $100,000  that  for  convenience  we  will 
figure  it  at  that  sum,  we  find  an  annual  average  in- 
come of  $364.70  each  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  colony;  and  with  seventy-four  families,  we  find 
an  annual  average  income  of  $1351.35  per  family,  all 
of  which  would  indicate  that  the  possession  of  Ban- 
ning real  estate  is  at  least  not  an  unmixed  evil. 

Almond  Growing  at  Banning. 


By  M.  F.  Gilman  at  the    University   Farmers'  Institute  at 
Manning,  Riverside  county. 

As  an  experiment,  the  planting  of  an  almond 
orchard  in  Banning  is  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gambling  or 
speculation,  and  one  is  undecided  whether  to  except 
a  surplus  or  deficit  in  his  treasury.  You  may  figure 
on  what  you  will  do  with  next  year's  crop,  and  per- 
haps the  "  pleasures  of  hope  "  will  be  all  that  you 
realize.  There  are  a  number  of  things  which  cause 
the  almond  grower  to  lie  awake  nights,  and  presently 
that  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  touched  upon. 

Local  History. — In  connection  with  the  subject  of  al- 
mond orchards  in  Banning  it  might  be  well  to  say 
something  of  the  brief  history  of  the  nut  in  San 
Gorgonio  Pass.  The  first  tree  was  a  seedling  on  the 
ranch  of  Rans  Moore,  an  early  pioneer  of  Banning. 
The  tree  bore  good  crops  occasionally,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  improved  varieties  might  be  profit- 
able; so  a  few  trees  were  planted  by  some  of  our 
ranchers. 

Doctor  Murray,  now  of  Palm  Springs,  J.  M.  Gilman 
and  C.  O.  Barker  have  some  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the 
pass,  and  later  the  planting  became  more  general. 
E  E.  Pierson,  now  at  Santa  Risa,  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  getting  our  people  to  plant  almonds. 
The  acreage  in  Banning  is  100  acres,  and  if  the  sixty 
acres  in  Beaumont  be  included,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  of  a  figure  the  almond  industry  cuts  in  the 
pass. 

Shipments  of  Almonds. — A  few  figures  on  crops, 
prices,  etc.,  many  prove  interesting.  In  1895  the 
shipment  from  Banning  amounted  to  upward  of 
twenty-six  tons,  and  in  from  Beaumont  about  four- 
teen tc-ns.  In  1896  Banning  had  only  eight  tons  and 
Beaumont  none.  In  1897  Banning  shipped  about 
twenty  tons  and  Beaumont  more  than  sixteen  tons. 
In  1898  Banning  had  about  two  tons  and  Beaumont 
none.  At  present  the  outlook  for  a  crop  in  Binning 
is  good  on  the  north  side,  and  poor  on  the  south  side; 
but  I  think  it  safe  to  estimate  the  crop  for  1899  at 
twenty-five  tons.  It  seem  to  be  very  other  year  in 
even  the  most  favored  spots  that  a  crop  is  to  be 
excepted. 

Prices  have  ranged  from  6  to  15  cents  per  pound 
for  the  past  six  years,  according  to  variety  and 
season.  It  costs  a  trifle  over  1J  cents  a  pound  to 
harvest  and  sack  the  nuts.  Orchards  in  1895  and 
1897  have  netted  about  $60  per  acre,  and  the  average 
for  four  years  of  one  or  t  wo  orchards  with  which  I  am 
familiar  has  been  $31  25  Trees  bear  from  nothing 
up  to  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  accoring  to  age 
and  season,  and  as  they  grow  older  will  doubtless 
bear  more.  I  know  of  one  tree,  a  seedling,  from 
which  forty-five  pounds  were  picked  one  season. 

Hints  on  Planting. — These  few  figures  show  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained  in  Banning,  and  if 
anyone  still  wishes  to  plant  in  Banning,  a  few  hints 
about  planting,  variety,  pests,  etc.,  many  prove  of 
value.  Trees  planted  here  seem  to  thrive  best  on 
loose  soils — those  with  a  trace  of  sand  or  gravel.  On 
the  clay  or  adobe  soil  the  trees  do  not  make  as  much 
growth,  nor  do  they  bear  so  heavily.  And  the  trees 
are  planted  too  close  together,  the  usual  distance  be- 
ing only  20  feet  each  way,  when  they  should  be  at 
least  25.  But  if  crops  come  only  every  other  year, 
land  is  too  valuable  in  Banning  to  spread  almond 
trees  to  that  extent.  The  trees  are  long  lived  and 
grow  to  a  great  size. 

In  pruning  the  custom  seems  to  be  to  head  in  for 
the  first  year  or  two  and  then  merely  thin  out 
superfluous  wood.  Some  get  good  results  by  merely 
topping  the  tree  when  planted. 

Drawbacks. — In  the  line  of  pests  the  red  spider 
takes  the  lead — in  fact,  is  the  only  insect  pest  we 
have.  But  it  is  menace  enough,  especially  in  dry  sea- 
sons. For  remedies  we  are  at  a  loss.  Whenever  the 
"  powers  that  be"  are  asked  to  prescribe,  they  re- 
ply that  dusting  with  sulphur  in  the  morning  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  leaves  is  the  best  remedy.  The 
owners  shrug  their  shoulders  and  perhaps  swear  a 
little.  Sulphur  is  too  expensive,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  State  we  have  not  enough  dew  to  dampen  even 
Gideon's  fleece.  If  sulphur  be  used,  we  must  first 
spray  with  water.  And  another  fact — but  do  not 
mention  it  alway  from  home — most  of  the  time  we 


have  too  much  breeze  to  use  the  sulphur  properly. 
What  we  want  is  a  winter  wash  that  will  destroy  the 
egers  on  the  tree. 

Root  knot  is  another  drawback  to  our  orchards, 
and  seems  to  be  partial  to  almond  roots,  but  we  as 
yet  have  no  remedy.  And  frost — if  we  can  eliminate 
that  factor,  the  rest  of  the  problem  would  be  easy. 
All  Banning  is  troubled  more  or  less,  but  the  south 
side  suffers  most.  Perhaps  a  few  favored  spots  on 
the  north  side  of  the  pass  may  escape,  but  we  wish 
to  prevent  damage  to  all  orchards.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  various  schemes  that  are  now  being  experi- 
mented with  may  prove  successful  in  preventing 
damage  by  frost. 

Varieties. — For  varieties,  the  following,  in  the  or- 
der named,  have  proven  most  profitable  in  this 
locality:  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Drake's  seed- 
ling, California  Papershell  and  L  X.  L.  The  last 
named  is  one  of  the  finest  nuts  grown,  and  brings 
top  prices,  but  is  a  shy  bearer.  Drake's  Seedling 
is  a  heavy  regular  bearer,  but  approaches  the  hard- 
shell varieties  and  brings  inferior  prices.  The 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  the  best  of  all,  and 
bear  heavily,  besides  bringing  fine  prices. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  say  that  almond  culture 
in  Banning  is  a  variegated  success.  It  goes  by 
season  part  of  the  time,  and  also  by  locality  spots, 
and  keeps  you  guessing  all  the  time.  There  is  per- 
haps not  so  much  profit  in  it  as  in  some  other  fruits, 
but  there  are  other  things  to  consider.  It  requires 
no  pruning  after  the  third  year,  will  get  along  with 
less  water  than  any  other  tree  and  a  man  can  take 
his  own  time  in  harvesting.  And  the  demand  is  al- 
most sure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  supply,  as  not  many 
places  in  the  country  are  fitted  to  produce  them.  I 
shall  not  dig  up  any  almonds  in  Banning,  and  intend 
planting  five  acres  more  next  season  in  a  very  favor- 
able location  near  the  foothills.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend a  general  planting  here,  butdnly  in  the  favored 
spots. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Sorghum  for  Swine. 


Mary  Best  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Barber  county, 
Kansas,  who  for  years  has  realized  very  satisfactory 
results  from  rearing  swine  on  sorghum,  both  as 
pasturage  and  grain,  has  written  some  of  her  ex- 
perience to  Secretary  Coburn  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Oar  experience  in  rearing  hogs  on  sorghum  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  has  proved  for  this 
district  the  best  of  handling  them.  We  have  a  hog 
lot  about  four  acres  including  a  good  orchard,  and 
keep  about  an  average  of  100  hogs  on  hand  the  year 
around,  selling  a  bunch  say  every  two  months,  the 
little  ones  that  come  replacing  those  sold.  The  lot 
is  situated  on  bluffs  of  the  river.  The  high  part  is 
perfectly  drained  and  is  never  muddy,  while  the 
bluffs  and  trees  afford  excellent  shelter  in  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  In  addition  to  this  natural  protec- 
tion we  also  have  warm,  dry  houses  for  the  hogs  in 
winter. 

A  general  outline  of  our  method  is  as  follows: 
About  April  15  we  plowed  the  lot  and  drilled  it  with 
Folger's  Early  sorghum,  using  a  bushel  or  more  of 
seed  per  acre.  This  variety  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
within  three  weeks  the  hogs  were  eating  the  young 
plants.  They  rooted  some  up,  of  course,  but  not 
much,  and  the  growth  was  such  that  it  kept  ahead 
all  summer  and  afforded  excellent  feed.  If  conveni- 
ent it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  hogs  out  until  the 
cane  is  a  few  inches  high,  at  least.  In  September 
we  fenced  off  half  the  lot,  where  the  orchard  is, 
plowed  it,  and  drilled  in  rye.  When  a  few  inches  high 
we  let  the  hogs  graze  on  the  green  rye,  and  it  made 
good  pasture  until  May.  In  the  winter  we  fed  fifty 
cows  in  the  lot  outside  of  the  orchard,  on  sorghum 
with  all  its  seed  on.  This  was  Colman's,  and  had 
been  listed  in,  six  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  was 
very  sweet  and  tender,  and  yielded  at  least  thirty 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Hogs  and  cattle  alike  ate 
it  with  great  relish.  Up  to  April  1  we  fed  this,  two- 
thirds  sorghum  forage  to  one-third  good  corn 
fodder  with  considerable  of  the  corn  left  in  it. 
Nothing  was  wasted  except  corn  stalks,  and 
the  animals  gained  all  the  time.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  cows  were  moved  from  the  two  acres  used  as 
feed  lot,  it  was  plowed  up  and  after  a  heavy  rain 
was  drilled  very  thickly  with  Folger's  Early  sorghum 
again.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  hogs  had  deserted 
the  rye  patch  almost  entirely  for  the  new  cane.  We 
have  grain  constantly  accessible  to  all,  in  a  self- 
feeder,  and  it  is  surprising  how  little  is  used  from  it 
so  long  as  the  rye  and  sorghum  afford  good  pasture. 
Our  self-feeder  in  generally  supplied  with  corn, 
sorghum  or  Kafir  corn  seed,  or  chop — in  fact,  the 
least  expensive  mixture  available.  Salt  and  ashes 
also  are  kept  in  troughs  near  by. 

In  our  herd  of  hogs  we  let  our  sows  and  shotes  run 
together,  and  probably  the  sows  get  rather  fatter 
than  desirable,  but  they  do  well  and  rear  excellent 
pigs;  and  then  again  leaving  them  all  accessible  to 
feed  saves  so  much  labor  that  we  do  not  think  it 
pays  to  bother  with  more  painstaking  methods. 
Nothing  we  have  ever  tried  gives  as  large  profits 
as  hogs  raised  thus. 
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FORESTRY. 


Reforestation  of  Denuded  Areas. 


The  engraving  upon  this  page,  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Dornin  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, illustrates  several  interesting  and  important 
things.  In  the  first  place  it  gives  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  facts  that  California  is  good  all  the 
way  down.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  that 
the  difference  between  soil  and  subsoil,  which  is  so 
striking  and  important  in  regions  of  abundant  rain- 
fall, is  largely  obliterated  in  arid  climates.  Very 
commonly  hardly  a  perceptible  change  of  tint  or 
texture  is  found  for  depths  of  several  feet  and  mate- 
rial from  such  depths,  wben  thrown  on  the  surface, 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  fertile  as  the  original  surface 
soil.  In  the  case  of  a  cellar  dug  near  Nevada  City, 
the  red  soil  mass  excavated  from  a  depth  of  seven  to 
ten  feet  was  spread  over  part  of  a  vegetable  garden 
near  by  and  tomatoes,  beans  and  watermelons  were 
planted  on  it.  The  growth  was  even  better  than  on 
the  parts  of  the  old  surface  not  covered,  which  had 
apparently  become  somewhat  exhausted  by  use. 


brush-grown  slopes  looked  much  the  same  as  pine- 
clad  and  brush-grown  slopes  elsewhere.  But  soon 
the  long  lines  of  ditches  and  flumes  lined  the  hillsides 
and  the  huge  monitors  were  directing  great  volumes 
of  water  under  tremendous  pressure  against  these 
mounds  of  gravel,  and  the  hills  disappeared  as  snow 
banks  melt  under  the  rays  of  the  spring  sun.  Great 
crater-like  gaps  were  made  in  the  hillsides.  The  ef- 
fect was  beautifully  picturesque,  too.  The  dark 
green  of  the  pines  and  the  lower  tone  of  the  sombre, 
greenish-gray  of  the  chaparral  and  manzanita  cov- 
ered  hills  were  brightened  by  dashes  of  vermillion, 
buff  and  white,  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  oxidized 
portions  of  the  gravel  channels.  The  brush  and  even 
the  trees  were  torn  from  their  foothold  in  the  gravel 
bills  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  hydraulic  giants. 
The  pits  extended  in  length  until  they  became  val- 
leys, miles  in  length,  bright  in  color  and  remarkable 
for  many  curious  features,  of  which  not  the  least  in- 
teresting were  the  immense  boulders,  entirely  for- 
eign to  any  rock  in  the  vicinity.  These  valleys,  the 
handiwork  of  the  California  miner,  were  treeless  and 
more  barren  than  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert, 
for  on  these  arid  wastes  one  finds  numerous  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  also  many  beautiful  fliwers,  appa- 
rently as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  any  carefully  reared 


gently  rounded  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  illustration 
accompanying  is  a  characteristic  scene  in  an  old 
hydraulic  pit  near  North  San  Juan,  Nevada  county, 
Cal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  pines  have 
already  attained  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  the 
smaller  growth  gives  promise  of  eventually  becom- 
ing a  forest. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Progress  on  an  Irrigation  Basis. 


By  W.  H.  Mills  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Fruit  raising,  vine  growing  and  small  farming  in 
California  will  depend  for  their  success  in  a  very 
great  measure  upon  the  artificial  application  of 
water.  These  applications  have  proven  profitable 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  under  favorable  conditions 
without  irrigation;  but  they  are  far  more  profitable 
with  it.  Every  orchardist  and  vineyardist  ought 
to  be  a  gardener,  and,  in  order  to  diversify  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land, I  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to. 
Clover,  berries,  gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards 
should  be  found  on  the  same  holdings  and  should  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 


THE   TREE   GROWTH   OP   LESS   THAN   FORTY    YEARS    IN    THE    PIT    OP   A    HYDRAULIC    MINE,    NEVADA    COUNTY,  CAL. 


Another  interesting  matter  indicated  by  the  pic- 
ture is  the  relation  between  the  destruction  of  the 
placer  mines  and  the  restoration  of  the  forest  area. 
The  ugly  scars  which  this  style  of  mining  makes  upon 
the  landscape,  Nature  is  evidently  in  great  haste  to 
conceal.  But  there  are  other  injuries  to  the  valley 
lands  below  and  to  the  water  courses  which  are  un- 
fortunately not  to  be  glossed  over.  This  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  comment, 
which  relates  merely  to  the  forestry  aspects  of  the 
proposition. 

When  mining  operations  first  commenced  in  Cali- 
fornia practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  much-coveted  gold  existed. 
The  beds  of  the  recent  gulches  and  streams  were 
the  first  to  receive  attention,  for  in  these  nature  had 
concentrated  the  golden  lumps  and  grains.  The  har- 
vest was  plentiful  indeed.  These  crude  mining  oper- 
ations led  the  workers  to  two  sources  from  which  the 
gold  was  derived.  The  first  and  really  the  primary 
source  was  the  quartz  veins.  The  second  was  the 
gravel  deposits  of  the  ancient  rivers,  which  were,  in 
fact,  placers  of  an  earlier  age,  originating  in  a  man- 
ner identical  with  the  formation  of  the  more  recent 
gulch  and  river  deposits.  In  the  smooth,  rounded 
slopes  of  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
these  early  miners  did  not  recognize  this  detritus  as 
lying  on  the  beds  of  prehistoric  streams.  Indeed, 
how  could  they  ?  What  was  there  to  suggest  it  ?  The 
drainage  system  was  perfect ;  these  pine-clad  or 


plant  in  the  semi-tropical  gardens  of  California. 

The  hydraulic  pits  were  cut  down  to  bedrock, 
which,  with  its  inequalities  and  absolute  destitution 
of  soil,  offered  little  hope  of  the  renewed  growth  of 
vegetation.  Boulders,  great  and  small,  were  strewn 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  artificial  valleys,  only 
adding  to  the  desolation  as  well  as  the  pieturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene.    It  afforded  an  interesting  study 
for  the  geologist,  but  the  student  of  botany  would 
have  found  little  of  interest  there,  unless  it  were  to 
observe  how  completely  all  trace  of  vegetation  and 
the  soil  that  sustained  it  had  been  swept  away.  To 
have  predicted  at  that  time  that  trees  and  brush  \ 
and  flowers  would  grow  again  on  these  denuded  I 
i  tracts  would  have  seemed  to  have  required  a  stretch  | 
of  imagination,  but  the  same  forces  which  in  ages  ! 
result    in  the  degradation  of  mountains  and  the  ! 
filling  of  deep  valleys  with  the  detritus  from  them 
were  at  work  immediately,  even  while  the  miner  was 
still  emploved  in  his  work  of  destruction  in  his  quest 
for  gold.   He  thought  little  and  cared  less  about  the 
future  growth  of  a  forest  on  the  site  of  his  mine. 

This  occurred  nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  but  time  has 
wrought  a  change,  and  to-day  these  valleys,  which 
mark  the  channels  of  the  ancient  river  courses,  are 
again  covered  with  a  growth  of  pines  and  other 
trees,  and  patches  of  brush  again  dot  the  once  ver- 
dureless  slopes.  In  another  century  these  valleys 
will  have  again  become  densely  timbered  and  the 
sharp  scarp  of  their  upper  edges  will  have  been  i 


their  various  seasons.  This  diversity  would  in  a 
measure  equalize  the  demand  for  labor  throughout 
the  year  and  greatly  improve  the  labor  conditions. 
Irrigation  will  enable  the  orchardist  and  vinevardist 
to  supply  his  table  with  poultry,  ege;s,  milk,  butter, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  thus  confer  upon  his  hold- 
ings its  first  and  paramount  duty  of  affording  him 
a  complete  subsistence.  The  problem  of  living  hav- 
ing been  solved,  the  question  of  profit  would  become 
more  certain  and  happily  less  important. 

Newer  Methods. — The  ancient  methods  of  irrigation 
will  be  superseded  by  modern  and  more  economic 
methods.  This  revolution  will  be  referable  to  the 
cheapening  of  mechanical  power  and  the  increased 
efficiency  of  pumping  machinery.  Under  the  old 
method  a  main  canal  carrying  water  at  an  elevation 
to  lay  a  certain  district  under  irrigation  was  neces- 
sary. Its  construction  and  maintenance  were  costly, 
while  the  application  of  water  to  lateral  ditches  was 
also  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  A  gravity  supply  of 
water  can  be  passed  over  a  surface  where  the  decline 
is  constant.  There  are  no  lands  sufficiently  level  to 
make  more  than  60%  of  their  surfaces  subject 
to  irrigation  from  any  point  of  elevation  in  their 
vicinity. 

There  are  seasons  in  which  the  excess  of  precipi- 
tation makes  drainage  a  problem  difficult  of  solution. 
In  such  seasons,  a  costly  water  system  constructed 
after  the  old  plan  of  canals  with  lateral  farm  ditches 
is  uneconomic  as  well  as  useless.  The  money  invested 
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in  it  earns  nothing  in  such  seasons,  and  as  a  rule 
in  the  country  in  the  northerly  portions  of  the  State 
the  level  areas  have  more  to  fear  from  excessive 
precipitation  than  from  drouth. 

If  it  be  suggested  in  answer  to  this  statement  that 
the  summer  months  are  dry  months  and  that  the  ap- 
plication of  water  during  the  heated  term  will  enable 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  avail  himself  of  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  summer  months,  the 
answer  is  that  the  application  of  water  by  canals  and 
lateral  ditches  produces  in  all  countries  where  the 
practice  has  been  in  vogue  swamp  conditions  on  the 
lowest  lands,  unless  a  supplemental  costly  system  of 
drainage  is  resorted  to,  and  besides,  as  already 
noticed,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land. 

Pumping  Outfits. — Naphtha  or  gasoline  engines 
have  furnished  a  very  cheap  power  for  pumping, 
while  improvements  in  pumps  have  made  their  use 
far  more  economic  than  the  application  of  water  by 
more  primitive  and  crude  method  of  ditches.  Of 
course,  the  water  must  be  brought  to  a  point  from 
which  it  may  be  pumped  economically,  and  this  can 
be  done  in  three  ways;  first,  by  a  main  canal,  which 
is  tapped  only  with  the  suction  of  pumps.  Such  a 
canal  would  cost  less  and  would  be  more  permanent 
in  its  construction,  because  it  would  not  be  con- 
structed with  reference  to  supplying  water  to  lat- 
erals. Second,  by  the  use  of  the  channels  of  living 
streams.  For  the  most  part  the  irrigable  lands  of 
California  are  accessible  to  streams.  Third,  by  the 
sinking  of  wells.  Concerning  this  latter,  it  should  be 
noted  that  an  irrigated  country  soon  fills  with  water, 
and  wells  in  such  a  country  afford  an  ample  supply 
for  such  portions  of  land  holdings  as  need  irrigation. 
The  economic  use  of  the  pump  is  also  greatly  re- 
enforced  by  the  facility  with  which,  in  modern  times, 
electrical  power  is  transmitted  at  cheap  rates. 

Some  practical  experiments  in  pumping  were  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  drouth  sea- 
son of  1898.  It  is  stated  on  seemingly  reliable  au- 
thority that  there  are  not  far  from  2000  irrigation 
pumps  in  operation  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara 
alone.  For  the  most  part  these  are  using  wells,  and 
their  use  has  proven  beneficial  and  economical. 

The  Capay  Enterjjrise. — In  Capay  valley,  with  ir- 
rigating machinery,  pumping  from  Cache  creek  was 
practiced  and  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained. 
It  was  found  that  a  6-inch  pump,  using  a  15  H.  P. 
gasoline  engine,  was  capable  of  delivering  42,000  gal- 
lons an  hour  (700  gallons  per  minute)  at  the  end  of 
an  8-incb  pipe,  2000  feet  in  length,  at  an  altitude  of 
30  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  (About  70 
miner's  inches.  X.  P.  C.)  This  would  give  250  gal- 
lons to  168  trees  per  hour,  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
equivalent  of  1  inch  of  rainfall.  Ten  hours'  pumping, 
allowing  250  gallons  to  each  tree,  would  give  a  daily 
efficiency  of  the  pumping  machinery  equal  to  1680 
trees,  or  fully  sixteen  acres  a  day.  Excluding  the 
labor  of  handling  the  pipes,  which  was  usually  per- 
formed by  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  the  cost  was  $5 
per  day.  The  cash  outlay,  then,  to  the  orchardist, 
excluding  his  own  labor,  was  $5  per  day  for  the  ap- 
plication of  250  gallons  to  each  of  1680  trees  through 
a  pipe  line  2000  feet  in  length.  At  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  30  feet  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  was 
reduced.  Careful  arithmetical  observation,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  the  practicability  of  supplement- 
ing the  pumping  station  at  the  creek  with  pumps 
stationed  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line  to  reach  still 
higher  elevations,  and  practically  demonstrated  the 
superior  economy  and  advisability  of  pumping  as  a 
substitute  for  ditches.  Every  portion  of  an  orchard, 
however  uneven  its  surface,  could  be  reached  with 
the  pipe  line,  and  from  a  single  pumping  station, 
where  the  highest  point  of  the  land  was  below  35 
feet  elevation,  approximately  500  acres  of  alfalfa 
could  be  irrigated.  The  application  of  27,000  gallons 
to  each  acre  could  be  made  for  33*  cents  per  acre. 
This  is  the  equivalent  to  1  inch  of  rainfall,  or  the 
equivalent  of  3  inches  of  rainfall  on  each  acre  could 
be  made  for  $1  per  acre;  or  the  application  of  the 
equivalent  of  1  inch  of  rain  at  three  different  times 
in  the  season  for  the  same  sum,  not  including  the 
labor  of  moving  the  machinery  or  the  necessary 
movement  of  the  pipes  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
The  experiment  brought  plainly  to  view  the  fact  that 
at  below  35  feet  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  entire  cost,  including  all  the  labor  em- 
ployed, would  be  the  equivalent  of  1  inch  of  rain  for 
40  cents  an  acre,  or  at  most  $1  25  for  the  application 
of  this  1-inch  equivalent  three  times  in  a  season. 

The  machinery  used  for  these  experiments  was 
constructed  on  a  truck,  movable  from  point  to  point, 
and  the  result  obtained  was  very  highly  satisfactory. 
Over  an  accessible  surface  the  water  was  evenly 
distributed,  and  when  the  irrigation  was  completed 
there  was  no  injurious  excess  in  low  places  or  defi- 
ciencies upon  the  higher  elevations  of  the  surface. 

The  Equipment. — The  equipment  with  which  these 
results  were  obtained  embraced  the  following:  One 
15  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  one  6-inch  centrifugal 
Krogh  pump,  one  truck  8-inch  tread  of  tire,  3000 
feet  of  8  inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  with  fittings,  in- 
cluding priming  pumn,  jackscrews,  oil  tank  and 
duck  cover;  and  cost  $2000. 

The  capacity  of  the  equipment  was  equal  to  the 
duty  of  irrigating  throughout  the  season  500  acres 


of  land,  and  upon  that  area  would  supply  all  the  i 
water  necessary  for  any  species  of  cultivation  de-  I 
sired,  whether  of  alfalfa  or  orchard.    Its  capacity 
was  equal  to  1200  acres  of  orchard  land,  and,  as 
already  noted,  the  original   investment   was  but 
$2000. 

Lessons  From  the  Experiment.  —  To  recapitulate 
these  conclusions,  the  experiment  in  Capay  valley 
demonstrated  that  a  stationary  pump,  eliminating  the 
cost  of  trucks  designed  to  make  the  equipment  por- 
table, with  2500  feet  of  pipe,  cost  less  than  $1500.  For 
orchard  purposes  the  efficiency  would  be  equal  to  the 
duty  of  irrigating  1200  acres  of  orchard  or  500  acres 
of  alfalfa  throughout  the  entire  summer  season,  and 
the  application  of  135,000  gallons  of  water  to  each 
acre  during  the  season  would  cost  $1.65  per  acre  for 
the  season,  not  including  the  labor  of  moving  the 
pipes;  or,  if  the  labor  of  moving  the  pipes  is  in- 
cluded, $1.75  for  the  season. 

An  Estimate  of  Cost. — Aside  from  the  advantage 
already  noted,  the  superior  efficiency  of  applying  the 
water  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  quantity  of  water  placed  upon  the  land, 
the  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment  is 
to  be  considered.  It  is  doubtful  if,  by  a  canal  sys- 
tem, lands  anywhere  in  the  State  can  be  laid  sub- 
ject to  an  irrigation  system  for  less  than  an  original 
cost  of  $10  per  acre,  and  this  original  investment 
would  be  permanent  and  the  interest  element  con- 
nected therewith  would  be  a  perpetual  charge 
against  the  original  equipment.  Ten  dollars  an  acre 
for  1200  acres  of  orchard  would  be  $12,000,  or  for 
500  acres  of  alfalfa  $5000,  as  against  $1500,  the  orig- 
nal  cost  of  a  co-efficient  pumping  plant. 

The  application  of  electrical  power  would  reduce 
the  cost  from  the  figure  herein  given.  To  the  esti- 
mates relating  to  the  canal  system  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  waste  of  water  by  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation,  and  the  very  unsatisfactory 
method  of  applying  the  water  by  gravity. 

It  is  within  reasonable  probability  that  from  60% 
to  75%  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  State 
could  be  laid  subject  to  irrigation  by  pumping  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  that  given  in  this  statement. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject.  All  over 
the  State  wells  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  a  3- 
inch  pump  on  small  areas  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres, 
using  a  5  H.  P.  engine,  are  to  be  found.  There  is 
scarcely  a  land  holding  where  an  equipment  of  this 
kind  costing  less  than  $1000  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able. The  application  of  this  cheaper  and  less  am- 
bitious equipment  would  greatly  diversify  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  State ;  would  enable  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  to  beautify  their  holdings  and 
furnish  the  full  round  of  home  necessities." 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Season's  Grain  Bags. 


W.  E.  Hale,  warden  at  San  Quentin  and  manager 
af  the  State's  bag  factory  at  that  point,  furnishes 
the  Sacramento  Bee  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the 
bag  question,  which  is  now  vital  to  all  who  will  have 
grain  to  put  in  sacks.  He  says  :  I  herewith  submit 
for  your  information  the  following  statement  relating 
to  the  demand,  etc.,  for  our  grain  bags  this  season  : 


Bags. 

Carried  over  for  purchasers  from  last  year   830,000 

Sold  and  booked  orders  from  January  1st  to  date.  5,285,100 


Total  sold  and  booked   6,123,1(10 

Shipped  since  January  1st   110.500 

Sold,  awaiting  shipment   6,012,600 

We  have  on  band  to-day    5,087,500 


To  be  manufactured  to  till  orders  now  booked   925,100 


Or  all  the  bags  we  can  possibly  make  at  an  average 
output  of  14,500  per  day  up  to  about  July  5th,  pro- 
vided we  can  keep  on  running  the  mills  without  in- 
terruption by  possible  accidents  to  our  machinery. 

According  to  the  present  prospects  the  farmers 
of  this  State  expect  a  very  large  crop,  and  if  their 
expectations  are  realized  this  State  will  use  about 
30,000,000  of  grain  bags  this  season. 

To  meet  such  requirement  the  following  is  as  close 
an  estimate  of  sources  of  supply  as  can  be  made  in 
round  figures : 

Calcutta  Bags  Carried  Over  From  1898. 


Bag*. 

In  San  Francisco   3,500,000 

In  country  warehouses   1,500,000 

Hy  San  Francisco  manufacturers   500.0UO 

En  route  from  Calcutta,  per  rive  sailing  vessels  24  500.000 
Probable  manufacture  by  San  Francisco  firms.. .  5  000,000 
San  Quentin  bags   6,000.000 


Total  41.UJ0.000 


Out  of  this  supply  dealers  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  partially  fill  the  requirements  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  farmers,  but  I  have  no  data  relating  to 
their  probable  needs  this  year.   Whatever  they  are, 


to  meet  them  there  will  be  available  from  the  supply 
in  California  at  least  10,000,000  bags. 

Bags 

Available  California  supply  10,000,000 

Stock  and  output  of  juie  ml'ls  at  Walla  Walla  .  2,000.000 
En  route  from  Calcutta  to  Portland  direct   5,000.000 


Supply  to  meet  requirements  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  17,000,000 


The  price  of  our  bags  for  this  season  was  fixed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  at  $4.95,  and 
their  sale  is  regulated  by  law. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Weather  Foretelling  Outfit  of  Doodle  Bugs. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  one  has  said:  "  In  the  West 
they  call  everything  an  outfit."  Probably  few  per- 
sons, even  those  living  in  the  country,  have  ever 
thought  of  such  an  outfit  as  herein  described.  It 
consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  larvae  of  the  ant- 
lion  (myrmehon)  commonly  called  "doodles"  by  the 
children.  These  doodles  are  queer  little  fellows  and 
rather  long-lived  for  larvae.  When  full  grown,  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  they  are  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  bean.  Their  mode  of  locomotion  is  peculiar 
— always  backward.  When  digging  their  pitfalls 
they  move  in  circles,  forcing  away  all  coarse  gravel 
to  one  side,  until  they  have  cleared  an  area  J-inch  to 
li  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
insect.  After  clearing  this  space,  the  antlion  moves 
downward  in  narrowing  circles,  throwing  out  the 
few  remaining  pebbles  with  its  two  horns  or  mandi- 
bles, which  it  can  use  more  readily  than  a  cow  can 
hers,  tossing  offending  objects.  When  completed  the 
pitfall  is  funnel-shaped,  the  walls  composed  of  very 
loose  fine  sand.  After  once  seeing  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  it,  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  When  waiting 
for  its  prey,  the  insect  lies  concealed  in  the  bottom, 
with  only  the  tips  of  the  horns  visible  but  not  notice- 
able. When  an  unwary  ant  comes  hurrying  along 
he  often  runs  right  into  the  trap,  and,  if  he  does  not 
slide  to  the  bottom  to  immediate  destruction,  he  will 
make  frantic  effort  to  escape  ;  but  the  loose  wall  of 
sand  is  very  difficult  to  ascend,  and  while  he  is  try- 
ing to  get  a  footing  he  has  rolled  some  of  the  sand 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trap  ;  this  notifies  the  trapper, 
who  immediately  throws  upward  perfect  wreaths  of 
sand,  which  soon  bring  the  poor  victim  in  reach.  In 
a  few  moments  the  juices  are  sucked  from  the  body 
of  the  ant  and  it  is  thrown  out  or  cornered  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the  proprietor  is  again  ready 
for  business. 

Just  as  "dry  spell"  commences  in  the  spring  these 
insects  build  their  pitfalls  to  catch  the  ants  and 
other  crawling  things  which  are  active  only  in  dry 
weather.  When  they  build,  a  dry  time  of  at  least  a 
week  may  be  expected,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate shorter  periods.  By  keeping  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  natural  weather  prophets  in  a  dry 
place,  such  as  a  wagon  shed,  they  can  be  made  to 
foretell  either  rain  or  shine.  During  dry  weather, 
disturb  several  of  the  pits  every  day  and  note  if  they 
are  rebuilt.  If  the  dryness  is  to  continue  the  insects 
will  put  them  in  shape  again  in  two  or  three  hours; 
but,  if  they  have  not  rebuilt  in  twenty-four  hours, 
rain  may  be  expected  shortly.  These  antlions  are  as 
indefatigable  in  rebuilding  as  a  spider  or  a  swallow. 
This  is  no  imaginary  yarn;  if  the  reader  be  doubtful, 
let  him  experiment  with  an  "outfit"  for  himself. 

Thinking  it  would  interest  you  to  know  how  the 
antlions  predicted  the  present  rain,  I  will  state  that 
on  Friday  night  I  covered  some  holes,  and,  on  look- 
ing at  them  at  9  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  found 
they  were  not  rebuilt.  On  going  into  the  house  I 
predicted  rain,  although  the  weather  at  that  time 
looked  very  fair.  This  was  a  good  test,  and  another 
triumph  for  the  little  weather  prophets. 

Calistoga,  April  24,  1899.  A.  C.  Bryant. 


The  California  Water  and  Forest  Society,  lately 
organized  to  deal  with  the  vast  problem  of  the 
State's  water  resources  and  their  conservation,  has 
gone  ahead  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the  laws 
which  failed  to  receive  the  Governor's  signature,  as 
if  they  had  been  approved,  and  has  appointed  the 
officers  contemplated.  The  Commissioner  of  Irriga- 
tion is  Professor  George  Davidson  and  the  Forestry 
Commission  is  composed  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard 
of  the  University  of  California,  Professor  Dudley  of 
Stanford  University,  Abbot  Kinney  of  Los  Angeles, 
Warren  Olney,  Sr.,  of  San  Francisco  and  George 
Towle  of  Placer  county.  The  officers  named  are 
simply  officers  of  a  voluntary  society,  but  it  is  the 
idea  that  they  shall  in  a  large  measure  fulfill  the 
functions  of  such  State  officers. 


The  Japanese  plums,  which  are  proving  of  such 
wide  value  in  the  warmer  parts  of  California,  where 
some  of  the  European  varieties  are  disappointing, 
are  also  showing  a  hardiness  under  Eastern  freezing 
which  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  A  recent  report 
from  Washington  says  the  Japanese  and  Oriental 
varieties  seem,  as  far  as  known,  to  have  suffered 
severely,  yet  some  exceptions  point  to  surprising 
results.  Wickson  plums  endured  20°  below  zero  in 
central  New  York  and  will  bear  a  crop.  In  north- 
ern Georgia,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peach 
trees  were  killed  to  the  ground  and  are  being  cut 
down,  the  Abundance  plum  in  some  favored  locali- 
ties went  through  all  right  and  will  bear  as  usual. 

The  Kentucky  section  of  the  Weather  Bureau  re- 
ports that  the  peach  crop  will  be  a  failure  in  that 
State.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  promise 
well. 


H.  K.  Pratt  &  Sons,  fruit  brokers  at  Redlands, 
write  that  there  are  less  than  1500  cars  of  oranges 
left  in  the  entire  State,  and  the  fruit  remaining  will 
bring  a  good  round  price. 


April  29,  1899. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Lart.e  Tomato  Fields.— Oakland  Enquirer, 
April  21 :  A  seventy-acre  tomato  patch  would 
be  regarded  by  the  average  Easterner  as  a 
Munchausen  tale,  but  one  Alameda  county 
grower  has  two  patches  of  seventy  acres  each. 
H.  S.  Kinsell  is  the  owner  of  these  tomato 
plantations.  The  seed  is  first  sown  in  sifted 
soil  and  kept  under  canvas  screens  until  the 
plants  are  about  5  inches  high.  The  ground 
where  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  planted  is 
plowed,  harrowed,  then  all  marked  and  about 
a  quart  of  water  is  put  into  each  hole  where 
the  plant  is  to  be  set.  The  plants  are  set  into 
the  ground  3  inches  above  the  roots,  leaving 
only  about  2  inches  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are  set  7  feet  apart  and  the  rows  are  equal 
distances  from  each  other.  After  the  plants 
are  once  set  out  they  do  not  require  further 
irrigation. 

Butte. 

Shipping  Hemp.— Gridley  Herald,  April  22: 
John  Heaney  shipped  a  carload  of  hemp  to 
New  York.  It  contained  about  twenty  tons, 
which  is  worth  something  like  $2000. 

Poultrt  Industry. — Oroville  Register :  The 
showing  made  by  the  poultry  at  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Home  points  out  what  an  industry  can 
be  built  up  from  raising  hens.  They  have  418 
hens  and  these  have  been  averaging  195  eggs 
a  day.  Since  the  19th  of  January  they  have 
laid  9585  eggs,  or  in  round  numbers  S00  dozen, 
and  if  we  estimate  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents 
a  dozen  it  would  be  $160. 

Fresno. 

Vine  Hoppers.— Dispatch  from  Fresno,  April 
19:  Word  comes  from  vineyardists  about 
Fresno,  and  particularly  east  of  this  city, 
that  vine  hoppers  are  doing  considerable  dam- 
age. Cutworms  are  also  much  in  evidence 
and  threaten  to  cause  trouble.  Heretofore 
these  pests  have  not  appeared  until  much 
later  in  the  season.  The  hoppers  come  in 
swarms,  and,  lighting  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  soon  cause  them 
to  dry  up,  thereby  exposing  the  grapes  to  the 
hot  sun.  Last  year  the  vineyards  were  prac- 
tically free  from  any  of  these  pests,  and  some 
thought  that  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  kept  them  away.  This  year  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  and  the  irrigation 
ditches  are  running  bank  full.  In  places 
where  the  vine  hopper  has  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance the  vines  are  looking  well  and  prom- 
ise a  heavy  yield. 

New  Raisin  Seeding  Plant.— Dispatch 
from  Fresno,  April  22:  Col.  Wm.  Forsythe 
awarded  the  contract  for  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  the  raisin-seeding  plant  destroyed 
by  fire  last  year.  The  work  is  being  prose- 
cuted vigorously,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  new  structure  will  be  commenced.  It 
will  have  the  largest  capacity  of  any  raisin- 
seeding  factory  in  the  world  and  will  handle 
and  turn  out  five  carloads  of  raisins  daily. 
The  work  of  building  and  equipment  will  be 
pushed  so  as  to  have  the  plant  in  readiness  to 
handle  this  season's  raisin  crop.  Contracts  to 
the  amount  of  over  $30,000  have  already  been 
let  for  Col.  Forsythe's  new  establishment. 

Raisin  Packers.— Hanford  Journal,  April 
21 :  The  following  is  a  complete  list,  up  to  the 
evening  of  April  20th,  of  the  packers  who  have 
signed  the  contract:  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co., 
Porter  Bros.  Co.,  Phoenix  Raisin  Seeding  & 
Packing  Co.,  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co.,  Jas.  Madi- 
son, Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.,  Eagle  Packing 
&  Storage  Co.,  E.  Kennedy,  W.  S.  Hoy t&  Co., 
A.  L.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  John  P.  Clark,  Hanford  & 
Armona  Fruit  &  Raisin  Exchange,  A.  L. 
Sayre,  Chas.  Downing,  Castle  Bros.,  M.  Theo. 
Kearnev,  Charles  G.  Bonnar  &  Co.,  Eisen- 
Veith  Co.,  W.  H.  Hodgkin,  R.  W.  Wing, 
Golden  West  Packing  Co.,  Armstrong  Fruit 
Co.,  Col.  William  Forsyth,  G.  W.  Wyllie,  Se- 
ropian  Bros.,  B.  F.  Brooks  &  Co.  of  Fresno, 
Producers  Packing  Co.  of  Reedley,  Hanford 
Raisin  &  Dried  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Kingsburg 
Co  operative  Packing  Association,  Malaga  Co- 
operative Packing  Association,  Union  Co-oper- 
ative Packing  Association,  Linnea  Co-oper- 
ative Packing  Association,  Madison  Co-oper- 
ative Packing  Co.,  Oleander  Packing  Co., 
Easton  Packing  Co.,  A.  C.  Wilkinson  (private 
packer),  Sunset  Seeded  Raisin  &  Packing  Co., 
Nathan  Bros.,  San  Joaquin  Packing  Co. 

Log  Angeles. 

Bifurcated  Lemon. — Pomona  Times,  April 
19:  M.  B.  Curtis  presented  this  office  with  a 
freak  lemon  about  5  inches  long,  1  inch  at  its 
greatest  width,  and  more  flat  than  round, 
with  a  body  about  1%  inches  and  the  remain- 
der bifurcated,  having  round  and  tapering 
arms,  closely  hugging  each  other,  but  com- 
pletely separated  by  perfect  rinds  on  each. 

Oil  for  the  Roads.— Los  Angeles  Times: 
A.  E.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, is  perhaps  the  best  roadman  in  south- 
ern California.    He  says  in  all  cases  where 
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there  is  a  good  foundation  to  the  roadbed  the 
oil  process  will  prove  a  success,  and  be  eco- 
nomical and  judicious.  The  roadbed  should  be 
made  as  firm  as  possible.  Water  must  be  con- 
stantly supplied  to  the  road  if  dust  is  to  be 
kept  down.  With  oil,  one  application  does  for 
months,  and  there  is  no  mud.  The  oil  holds 
down  the  dust  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any 
good  foundation  to  the  road.  The  machine  for 
distributing  oil  on  the  roadway  is  quite  a 
novelty.  It  consists  of  a  portable  tank  6  feet 
long  running  on  two  wheels,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  an  oil  tank  wagon.  The 
oil  is  discharged  into  the  portable  tank  by 
means  of  a  hose.  It  is  then  discharged 
through  tubes  6  inches  apart,  underneath  the 
tank,  which  are  operated  by  a  lever.  Only  a 
sufficient  amount  is  let  through  to  take  up 
the  dust.  The  oil  is  run  in  furrows  made  by 
a  little  hoe,  and  is  covered  by  other  hoes  fol- 
lowing. This  is  to  prevent  the  oil  from  seek- 
ing a  level  in  any  low  place  and  becoming  un- 
evenly distributed  on  the  ground.  After  all 
the  oil  has  been  applied,  the  same  machine  is 
used  to  incorporate  the  oil  and  earth.  Two 
horses  are  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  by 
means  of  numerous  other  friction  teeth,  and 
by  going  over  the  road  the  balance  of  the  day, 
it  is  made  ready  for  use.  The  oil  used  is  the 
heaviest  quality  of  asphaltum  oil  and  is  ap- 
plied hot.  The  affinity  (the  earth  for  the  oil) 
when  both  are  hot  is  very  great.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  and  practical  working 
of  the  oil  process,  as  applied  on  the  roads  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  as  to  its  utility  and  economy  over 
the  ancient  custom  of  watering  the  roads  to 
(ay  the  dust. 

Merced. 

Creamert  Profits. — Los  Banos  Enterprise: 
On  pay  day  at  the  creamery  17  cents  per 
pound  was  paid  for  butter  fat,  which  is  6S 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  4%  milk.  Some  were 
a  little  better  than  4%.  A  number  of  the 
dairymen  have  figured  out  their  profits  and 
they  averaged  from  $5  to  $6  a  cow  per  month. 
The  creamery  is  handling  5000  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  and  a  large  increase  is  looked  for  now 
that  the  profitableness  of  the  business  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  creamery  has  a 
capacity  of  50,000  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

Napa. 

Successful  Creamery.— St.  Helena  Star, 
April  21 :  Taplin  Bros,  have  met  with  such 
success  in  their  creamery  enterprise  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  their  plant.  The  firm  is  now  handling  3500 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  making  120  squares 
of  butter.  The  purchase  includes  a  new  sepa- 
rator with  a  capacity  of  2500  pounds  of  milk 
per  hour,  combined  churn,  heater  and  tester. 
Riverside. 

Water  Company  Formed. — Riverside  Press, 
April  22:  The  Valle  Verde  Water  Company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
water  to  its  stockholders  for  irrigating  and 
domestic  use.  The  directors  for  the  first 
year  are :  J.  L.  Williams,  F.  J.  Fogg,  G.  R. 
Forsythe,  H.  E.  Davis,  George  C.  Conklin. 
The  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  of  which  $1090  has 
been  subscribed. 

Fruit  Figures.— Marysville  Appeal,  April 
20:  C.  D.  Hamilton  of  Banning  recently  gave 
some  figures  on  the  profits  of  fruit  raising 
that  are  of  interest.  He  gave  the  total  num- 
ber of  pounds  produced,  the  total  acreage  of 
the  locality  and  the  value  per  acre.  Fifty 
acres  of  Bartlett  pears  yielded  195,000  pounds, 
or  3700  pounds  per  acre,  or  $82.50.  Fifty- five 
acres  of  plums  yielded  250,000  pounds,  or  not 
quite  4000  pounds  per  acre,  valued  at  $34  per 
acre.  There  were  seventy-five  acres  of 
almonds,  but  they  only  returned  $3  per  acre. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  peaches 
yielded  114,600  pounds,  or  $78.70  per  acre. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  grapes 
yielded  382,000  pounds,  or  $76.85  an  acre.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  of  apricots  gave 
40,000  pounds,  or  $14.35  per  acre.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  acres  of  prunes  gave 
603,800  pounds,  valued  at  $76.95  per  acre. 

Sacramento. 
Pioneer  Bonanza  Orchard. — Bee,  April 
19:  But  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  orchards  between  this  city  and 
the  town  of  Folsom.  They  extend  back  from 
the  river  a  distance  of  two  to  three  miles, 
and  for  twenty  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  In  this  section  is  the  famous  Natoma 
vineyard,  miles  in  extent,  and  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  world  until  Governor  Stanford 
surpassed  it  with  his  6000-acre  vineyard  at 
Vina.  The  pioneer  orchard  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  America  a  short  distance  north  and  east 
of  East  Park  and  known  as  Smith's  Gardens. 
The  first  peaches  that  ripened  in  that  famous 
orchard  sold  for  $1  each,  and  it  is  of  record 
that  the  crop  in  the  early  days  brought  as 
much  as  $50,000  in  one  year.  On  the  old 
Routier  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  American, 
just  opposite  Patterson  Station,  are  some 
apricot  trees  that  were  set  out  in  the  early 
fifties. 

San  Benito. 

Land  and  Cattle  Company.— Hollister  Ad- 
vance, April  21:  The  Mission  Land  &  Cattle 
Co  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation;  place 
of  business,  Hollister;  capital  stock,  $9000, 
nine  shares  at  $1000  each.  Subscribers— B.  F. 
Gould,  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  P.  J.  Dooling,  A.  M. 
Hardin,  Hattie  N.  Shaw,  Clara  Black,  M.  T. 
Dooling  and  E.  E.  Holbrook. 

Outlook  for  Hay.— Hollister  Advance:  The 
two  great  hay  producing  sections  of  the  State 
in  normal  years  are  the  Livermore  and  Hol- 
lister valleys.  Last  year  the  production  of 
this  valley  was  merely  nominal,  likewise  Liv- 
ermore. The  Pajaro  valley  farmers,  however, 
introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  hay  market, 
and  many  thousand  tons  were  cut  and  mar- 
keted. In  average  seasons  Hollister  furnishes 
from  28,000  to  30,000  tons  for  export.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  present  season  is  somewhat 
problematical,  but  from  present  appearances 
there  will  be  a  surplus  for  export  of  at  least 
25,000  tons.  The  crop  was  put  in  light  and 
oats  are  making  the  wheat  and  barley  too 
foul  to  feed  for  grain,  consequently  a  greater 


area  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Farmers  are  not 
looking  forward  to  very  high  prices,  as  the 
yield  elsewhere  will  be  in  proportion.  There 
is  about  1500  tons  of  old  hay  still  here,  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  and  farmers. 

San  Bernardino. 
Oil  for  Dusty  Roads.  —  San  Bernardino 
Sun,  April  18 :  San  Bernardino  county  is  to 
have  its  roads  greased.  L.  B.  De  Camp  pro- 
poses to  furnish  dustless  roads  the  coming 
summer.  He  is  to  keep  the  roads  selected 
free  from  dust  by  the  proper  use  of  petroleum, 
from  May  1  to  December  1,  for  $304.60  per 
mile. 

Beet  Crop.  —  Chino  Champion,  April  21: 
Manager  Pardonner  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  states  that  there  are  planted  to 
date  on  the  Chino  ranch  over  2800  acres,  and 
outside  about  1800  acres.  The  crop  on  the 
moist  lands  is  doing  very  nicely,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  a  good  harvest.  The  dryer  lands,  how- 
ever, should  have  some  rains  yet  to  assure  a 
crop.  Altogether,  the  prospects  are  better 
than  they  were  last  year  at  this  time  for  a 
beet  crop,  and,  with  some  good  late  showers, 
we  should  have  a  lively  harvest.  Some  fields 
are  already  being  thinned,  and  by  next  week 
the  work  of  thinning  will  be  in  full  blast. 
San  Francisco. 

New  Vineyard  Company.— Chronicle,  April 
23:  The  French  Colony  Vineyard  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  F.  Ephraim,  L.  F.  Gil- 
more,  H.  E.  Coffey,  L.  S.  Abraham  and  W.  F. 
McClure,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  of 
which  $450  has  been  subscribed. 

San  Joaquin. 

Irrigation  Enterprise.  —  Stockton  Mail, 
April  17:  The  new  Wood  bridge  Irrigation  & 
Canal  Co.  has  incorporated  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  R.  E.  Wilhoit,  presi- 
dent; George  F.  Buck,  vice-president;  Geo. 
E.  Wilhoit,  secretary;  E.  L.  Wilhoit,  treas- 
urer: W.  D.  Buckley,  superintendent.  The 
old  dam  has  been  abandoned,  and  hereafter 
water  will  be  pumped  into  the  canal  directly 
from  the  river.  For  the  present  only  one 
pump,  which  will  be  in  place  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  will  be  used.  It  will  have  a  capacity 
of  40,000  gallons  a  minute.  At  present  the 
river  is  big  enough  to  run  into  the  canal  with- 
out pumping,  and  about  1500  acres  of  alfalfa 
are  being  irrigated,  that  being  all  of  the  land 
that  is  prepared  to  receive  water  this  season. 
Santa  Crnz. 

Orchard  Sales. — Watsonville  Pajaronian: 
Some  sales  of  orchards  have  been  made  this 
spring  on  the  weight  schedule.  The  packer 
agrees  to  pay  so  muoh  per  hundred  pounds  for 
apples,  all  sizes,  free  from  worms,  and  so 
much  per  ton  for  prunes.  This  is  a  fair  sys- 
tem. The  packer  gets  only  good  quality  fruit 
and  the  orchardist  is  encouraged  to  keep  his 
trees  clean,  as  the  fewer  codlin  moths  his 
orchard  contains  the  greater  will  be  his  crop 
for  the  packer.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
this  system  of  buying  is  that  it  will  cause 
more  careful  spraying  and  watchfulness  of 
trees. 

Solano. 

Sales  of  Cherries.— Vacaville  Reporter, 
April  22:  Cherries  have  been  going  out 
during  the  week  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
boxes  a  day.  Tuesday's  sales  in  New  York 
ranged  between  $3.60  and  $5.10.  These  prices 
have  shaded  off  some,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  value  of  cherries  in  the  East,  by  reason 
of  the  short  crop,  will  average  higher  than  in 
previous  seasons. 

Grain  Prospects.— Suisun  Republican,  April 
21 :  Reports  from  all  the  grain  districts  in 
Solano  county  are  of  a  most  encouraging  na- 
ture. Early-sown  summer-fallowed  wheat 
never  looked  better.  On  the  plains  east  of 
Suisun  the  acreage  is  larger  than  ever  before 
and  the  yield  will  be  greatly  above  the  aver- 
age. In  the  Montezuma  hills  the  early-sown 
wheat  is  looking  fine  and  will  probably  yield 
from  ten  to  thirteen  sacks  to  the  acre.  In 
some  portions  of  the  hills  where  the  land  was 
seeded  after  the  January  rains  the  output 
will  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Solano 
county  will  produce  the  largest  hay  crop  in 
many  years.  Reports  from  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  sugar  beet  industry  are  also  en- 
couraging. Everything  points  to  a  large  crop. 
Barley  is  beginning  to  head  out. 

Sonoma. 

New  Hop  House.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  April  23:  J.  O.  Kuydendall  will 
begin  work  upon  a  new  hop  house  for  Clark 
Bros.  Their  drier  at  present  contains  three 
kilns.  The  improvements  contemplated  in- 
clude the  remodeling  of  the  present  structure 
into  a  four-kiln  building  102x120  feet  in  size. 
Sutter. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  V.  Webb  for  call- 
ing attention  to  a  mistake  in  the  Agricultu- 
ral Review  in  the  issue  of  the  22d  inst.,  taken 
from  the  Yuba  City  Independent.  It  should 
read  "From  this  534  pounds  of  butter  fat 
was  extracted,  for  which  he  received  23 
cents  per  pound,  making  $122. S2." 

New  Fruit  Packing  House.— Yuba  City 
Farmer,  April  21 :  Arrangements  were  com- 
pleted last  week  by  which  Rosenberg  Bros. 
Co.  will  build  in  Yuba  City  a  fruit  cannery, 
100x150.  Machinery  of  the  latest  pattern 
will  be  put  in  and  operated  by  an  electric 
motor,  the  interior  of  the  building  being 
illuminated  with  electric  lights.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  plant  when  completed  is  estimated 
from  $8000  to  $12,000,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  to  handle  all  kinds  of  green  and  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  etc. 

Tehama. 

Sheep  Business —Red  Bluff  News:  The 
sheep  men  of  Tehama  county  are  busy  shear- 
ing their  flocks.  The  price  for  shearing  is  5 
cents  per  head.  The  fleeces  are  very  good 
and  clean  as  a  general  thing.  Some  of  the 
flocks  will  be  started  for  the  mountain  ranges 
about  the  25th  inst.,  although  the  general  mi- 
gration will  not  commence  until  the  1st  of 
May.  Those  who  have  prospected  the  moun- 
tain feeding  grounds  say  that  they  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  that  the  sheep  ought  to 


come  out  in  the  fall  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

Crop  Prospects.— Yuba  City  Independent, 
April  21:  T.  T.  Elliott,  who  has  the  grain 
land  of  Vina  ranch,  reports  that  grain  along 
Deer  creek  is  in  splendid  condition  and  that 
the  fruit  on  the  Stanford  ranch  is  showing 
the  best  prospects  that  have  been  had  for 
years.  The  grapes,  of  which  there  are  3500 
acres,  are  a  little  late,  but  are  putting  out  in 
fine  condition.  A  big  crop  of  almonds  will  be 
harvested,  the  trees  being  loaded  with  nuts. 
Peaches  were  not  injured  by  the  frost  and 
apricots  will  make  a  large  percentage  of  a 
full  crop. 

Yolo. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Meeting. 
—Woodland  Mail,  April  18:  At  the  meeting 
of  the  horticultural  commissioners  the  mem- 
bers reported  the  condition  of  fruit  prospects 
from  their  respective  districts  as  follows : 
Mr.  Morrin,  from  the  Capay  and  Guinda  dis- 
tricts, said  that  the  crop  was  not  heavy,  some 
varieties  being  rather  light.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  the  Winters  district  reports  good  prospects 
in  his  district,  except  apricots  and  cherries. 
Prunes  are  light  in  some  quarters  and  good 
in  others.  Mr.  Anderson,  speaking  of  his  dis- 
trict, said  that  the  prospects  were  good  for  all 
varieties.  The  board  recommended  that  the 
orchardists  sulphur  for  the  red  spider. 

OREGON. 

Creamery  Report.— Oregon  Agriculturist, 
April  15:  The  annual  report  of  the  Coquille 
Dairymen's  Union  shows  that  during  the 
year  1898  the  Coquille  Creamery  received 
2,097,833  pounds  of  milk  and  93,562  pounds  of 
cream.  The  butter  fat,  as  shown  by  test, 
amounted  to  101,265.4  pounds  and  the  output 
of  butter  was  118,188  pounds.  The  average 
percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk  was  3  73. 
The  average  price  received  by  patrons  for 
butter  fat  was  20%  cents  per  pound.  The 
creamery  was  in  operation  nine  and  one-half 
months. 

Flax  Fiber  Tests.— Telegram  from  Salem, 
April  19:  J.  J.  Cunningham,  superintendent 
of  the  Women's  Flax  Fiber  Association,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Warden  Catron  of  the 
Washington  State  Penitentiary  with  regard 
to  tests  of  Oregon  flax  fiber  recently  made  at 
that  institution,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken :  "I  consider  the  experimental  test  re- 
cecently  made  of  Oregon  flax  tow  unquestion- 
ably a  success  and  of  vast  importance  to 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  flax  tow  was 
given  a  test  which  proves  the  practicability 
of  manufacturing  flax  fibers  into  grain  sacks, 
which  is  the  most  important  article  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  Washington  State  Peniten- 
tiary. These  fibers  will  take  the  place  of 
jute  fibers,  which  are  now  imported  yearly 
from  Calcutta,  India,  at  an  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars."  Mr.  Cunningham  also 
received  a  letter  from  a  linen  company  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  stating  the  results  of  tests  with 
flax  fiber  sent  there.  The  letter  concludes  by 
saying:  " This  sample  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen  chemically  retted." 

Hop  Contracts.— Salem  Journal :  The  fol- 
lowing hop  contracts  have  been  filed.  They 
were  with  the  firm  of  Lilienthal  Bros. of  New 
York:  One  was  with  Ira  Hubbard,  for  14,000 
pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  to  be 
advanced  as  harvest  money,  and  the  other  was 
with  A.  D.  Pettyjohn,  for  20,000  pounds,  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  4  cents  to  be  paid  at  picking 
time.  Another  hop  contract  was  filed  as  fol- 
lows: E.  G.  Nunley  to  T.  A.  Livesly  &  Co., 
15,000  pounds  of  the  1899  hop  crop,  10  cents  per 
pound  is  to  be  paid,  and  of  that  4%  cents  is  to 
be  advanced  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

State  Fair  Board.— Salem  Journal:  The 
State  Fair  Board  completed  its  organization 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  :  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Wehrung,  Hillsboro;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  H.  Settlemier,  Woodburn;  treasurer, 
J.  H.  Albert,  Salem;  secretary,  C.  D.  Gabriel- 
son,  Salem ;  superintendent  pavilion,  W.  H. 
Savage,  Salem;  superintendent  dairy  depart- 
ment, G.  W.  Weeks,  Howell;  superintendent 
poultry  department,  Geo.  Goodhue,  Salem; 
farmer,  Geo.  Emert,  fair  grounds ;  marshal, 
Thos.  Bruce.  Four  districts  were  created  for 
exhibits,  and  competitive  premiums  offered 
for  the  same  as  follows :  First,  $150;  second, 
$75;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $25. 

WASHINGTON. 

Clover  Frozen  Out.— Dispatch  from  Ellens- 
burg,  April  15:  As  spring  comes  on  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  great  deal  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
was  frozen  out  during  the  winter,  and  already 
the  work  of  reseeding  has  commenced.  All 
the  stands  over  two  years  old  suffered 
severely,  but  the  young  fields  escaped  compa- 
atively  uninjured.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  thing  has  occurred,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  snow  on  the  ground  late  in 
January,  when  a  hard  freeze  came.  The 
acreage,  especially  of  clover,  is  very  large 
here,  and  the  work  of  reproducing  these  yield- 
ing fields  is  no  small  task.  It  may  also  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  price  of  hay 
in  the  fall.  Seed  is  being  ordered  by  the 
carload  by  the  dealers. 

Good  Weather  for  Farm  Work.— Dispatch 
from  Colfax,  April  14:  Warm  rains,  inter- 
spersed with  sunshiny  days  have  greatly  ac- 
celerated spring  plowing  and  sowing  and  to 
the  west  and  south  fully  half  the  seeding  has 
been  done.  With  favorable  weather  the 
spring  farm  work  will  be  completed  by  May 
10.  Spring  work  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  county  has  just  begun,  and  it  is 
not  expected  spring  seeding  will  be  completed 
before  June  1.  From  present  indications  this 
year's  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  Palouse  country 
will  exceed  800,000  acres.  A  large  area  is  also 
being  seeded  to  barley,  the  impression  gener- 
ally prevailing  that  the  fall  demand  for  this 
grain  for  feed  will  be  very  large,  owing  to 
extensive  railroad  building. 


For  90  days,  sugar  beet,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
lands,  $15.00  to  $25  00  per  acre,  easy  terms, 
watered  by  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America,  annual  water  rental  $1  25  per  acre. 
Climate  equal  to  California.  Address  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Eddy,  New  Mexico. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Cultivate. 

'Fore  the  soil  begins  to  bake, 

Cultivate ! 
Stir  it  up  for  culture's  sake, 

Cultivate .' 
Tillage  hinders  'vaporation, 
Tillage  works  weeds'  'radication, 
Tillage  helps  food  'laboration, 

Cultivate ! 

If  it  rains  and  lays  the  dust, 

Cultivate! 
If  it  pours  and  forms  a  crust, 

Cultivate ! 
Save  the  moisture  hygroscopic, 
Help  the  microbes  microscopic, 
Talk  to  neighbors  on  this  topic, 

Cultivate ! 

If  your  head  begins  to  swell, 

Cultivate! 
Harrow,  crush  it,  pound  it  well, 

Cultivate ! 
Cultivate  a  humble  heart, 
Give  "  Big  I "  a  meaner  part, 
Let  the  germ  of  culture  start, 

Cultivate!  —M.G.I 


April  Days. 


When  April  days  go  dancing, 

Along  the  road  to  May ; 
With  here  a  flower  and  there  a  shower, 

And  never  time  to  stay, 

Then  brooks  are  full  of  little  waves, 
That  race  and  chase  in  glee, 

And  all  the  flooding  rivers 
Rush  on  to  And  the  sea. 

Then  spring  the  brave  green  grasses 

On  every  hill  and  plain, 
A  mighty  host,  in  field  and  coast, 

They  laugh  in  sun  and  rain. 

Then  mornings  wake  in  melody, 
And  mirth  flnds  time  to  stay, 

When  April  days  go  dancing 
Along  the  road  to  May. 


An  Incognito. 


We  who  lived  in  the  High  Row  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  that  the  bills  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  No. 
10  in  the  Row.  The  house,  who  future 
tenancy  had  for  some  time  been  the 
subject  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  was  let 
at  last,  and  our  fate,  in  the  matter  of 
new  neighbors,  decided  for  good  or  ill. 

The  Row  was  an  old-fashioned  corner, 
lying  at  the  back  of  a  large  seaside 
town,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yearly 
influx  of  noise  and  trippers.  We  took 
no  little  credit  to  ourselves  for  our 
isolation,  and  would  have  blushed  to 
have  been  at  any  time  discovered 
among  the  crowd  parading  the  sea 
front.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the 
desire  to  ignore  the  aspect  of  the  town 
as  a  pleasure  resort  that  formed  the 
basis  of  sympathy  on  which  our  lit- 
tle society  was  founded.  Of  this  society 
it  was  old  Mrs.  Delane,  at  No.  5,  who 
was  called  on  by  at  least  two  county 
families,  and  who  took  daily  airings  in 
a  carriage  with  yellow  wheels,  whom 
we  looked  up  as  our  head,  and  to  whom 
were  referred  all  questions  of  fashion 
and  social  ethics.  We  certainly  were, 
take  us  all  in  all,  a  highly  respectable 
corner,  and  might  be  forgiven  in  the 
absence  of  worthy  objects  of  com- 
parison in  mistaking  ourselves  for 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Nor  is 
it  be  wondered  at  that  we  were 
filled  with  alarm  whenever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  house  changing 
hands,  although  hitherto  the  character 
of  the  Row  had  not  suffered  from  any 
such  change.  The  dingy  old  corner 
made  little  appeal  to  the  average  house 
hunter.  A  susceptibility  to  the  charm 
underlying  the  dinginess,  enough  to 
make  it  appear  a  desirable  place  of 
residence,  had  in  most  instances  proved 
symptomatic,  and  in  the  general  run 
of  newcomers  we  had  found  new  friends. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  luck  must  one 
day  turn,  and  the  present  occasion 
filled  more  than  one  of  us  with  vague 
foreboding. 

No.  10  had  been  "To let  furnished," 
so  we  could  not  hope  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  newcomers  through  the  cus- 


Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


tomary  vanguard  of  household  goods. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  and  to  keep  a 
lookout  for  their  arrival  in  the  flesh. 
We  were  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Delane's, 
and  discussing  somewhat  dolefully  the 
probabilities  of  the  new  tenancy,  when 
the  sound  of  a  vehicle  driving  into  the 
Row  sent  us  all  to  the  window  with  a 
rush.  Yes,  there  they  were  !  A  fly, 
bearing  a  small  quantity  of  luggage, 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  No.  10.  A 
young  man  in  a  tourist  suit  jumped 
out,  and  was  followed  up  to  the  steps 
by  a  girl  dressed  rather  too  elaborately 
to  be  in  accordance  with  High  Row 
notions  of  genteel  elegance.  The  man 
gave  a  pull  at  the  bell,  and  no  response 
immediately  forthcoming,  he  and  his 
companion  each  lifted  the  handle  of  the 
double  knocker  and  roused  the  echoes 
with  a  vigorous  rat-tat.  The  effort  on 
the  girl's  part  loosened  the  clumsy 
knot  of  hair  gathered  beneath  the 
"  picture  "  hat,  and  a  great  plait,  in- 
artistically  stuck  with  hairpins,  un- 
coiled itself  to  the  length  of  her  waist. 
We  could  see  the  little  stamp  of  ex- 
asperation that  accompanied  her  un- 
skilful attempt  at  readjustment,  and 
the  amused  smile  of  the  man  watching. 
Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  both 
disappeared  into  the  house,  Mrs.  Delane 
returned  to  the  tea  table  drawing  in 
her  lips,  and  shaking  her  head,  and  we 
read  in  the  combined  action  what  would 
be  the  verdict  of  the  Row. 

The  result  of  further  observation 
served  only  to  deepen  first  impressions. 
The  manner  and  extent  of  the  pair's 
divergence  from  High  Row  notions  of 
gentfel  living  became  the  favorite  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  all  the  tea  parties. 
Each  one  of  us  was  eager  to  contribute 
his  or  her  mite  of  evidence.  One  morn- 
ing, when  the  little  maid-of-all-work 
had  gone  out  of  the  house  in  garments 
suggestive  of  a  day's  holiday,  one  of  us 
had  seen  Mrs.  de  Villiers  (the  incredible 
high-flown  name  they  gave  out  as  their 
own)  dress  herself  up  in  the  servant's 
cap  and  apron  and  dab  about  the  room 
with  a  broom  and  duster,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  stage  soubrette.  Her  hus- 
band had  stood  by,  laughing  uproar- 
iously, and  the  whole  had  concluded 
with  an  affectionate  skirmish,  in  which 
the  broom  had  played  an  important 
part.  The  pair  made  daily  excursions 
to  the  shops,  she  carrying  on  her  arm 
a  preposterous  market  basket,  itself  an 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Row. 

On  hot  summer  nights,  when  we  sat 
and  stewed  respectively  in  our  front 
parlors,  these  people  would  bring  deck 
chairs  onto  their  doorstep  and  lounge 
there  till  bedtime  in  shameless  des- 
habille of  tea  gown  and  smoking  jacket. 
Hitherto  the  respectable  remoteress 
of  the  High  Row  had  been  appreciated 
by  hawkers  and  street  minstrels,  and 
they  had  seldom  troubled  us  with  their 
visits.  But  now  the  charm  was  broken. 
Some  instinct  seemed  to  urge  them 
daily  in  our  direction,  an  instinct  justi- 
fied by  the  behavior  of  the  newcomers, 
who  bought  shrimps  and  watercresses, 
and  threw  half-pence  to  the  man  with 
the  cornet.  Indeed,  the  dark  suspicion 
rested  upon  them  of  having  inflicted 
the  squeaking  vulgarity  of  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show  upon  the  peace  of  the  High 
Row  by  deliberate  invitation.  They 
had  certainly  sat  at  their  window 
throughout  the  performance  exhibiting 
marked  signs  of  appreciation. 

Calling  on  them  had  from  the  first 
been  out  of  the  question.  Now  when 
we  came  across  them  in  the  Row  or 
street,  our  countenances  were  wont  to 
put  on  the  most  inapproachable  look, 
whereby  we  hoped  they  would  gather 
the  extent  of  their  offence,  and  be  in- 
duced, perhaps,  to  mend  their  ways. 

Yet  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Row,  that  we  were  all  of  us 
shocked  at  Mrs.  Delane,  who,  when  lit- 
tle Mrs.  de  Villiers  stopped  one  morn- 
ing in  front  of  her  veranda  to  say 
pretty  words  to  the  parrot  sunning  it- 
self there,  darted  out  red  and  wrathful 
and  bore  the  cage  back  with  her 
through  the  parlor  window,  as  though 
she  feared  contamination  for  the  brid. 
But  while  we  watching  grew  red  and 
white  in  the  girl's  behalf,  she  resumed 
her  sauntering  walk  with  a  little  smil- 
ing twist  of  the  mouth  that  expressed 
more  of  amusement  that  of  annoyance. 


We  had  become  aware,  and  the  fact 
lay  perhaps  at  the  root  of  our  hostility, 
that  we,  the  original  inhabitants, 
formed  as  important  an  element  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  pair  as  the  pump 
at  the  corner  of  the  rusty  clumps  of 
shrubs  that  did  duty  for  garden  in  the 
middle  of  the  Row.  And  so  they  con- 
tinued to  stand  on  their  heads,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  exasperatingly  in- 
different to  the  existence  of  an  audience 
trying  to  frown  them  down  into  a  more 
conventional  attitude. 

Yet  it  was  strange  that  they  should 
seem  content  to  be  let  severely  alone, 
for  as  far  as  callers  went  they  might 
have  lived  on  a  desert  island  ;  the  post- 
man rarely  brought  them  a  letter.  And 
as  summer  merged  into  autumn,  a 
change  like  that  affecting  the  season 
came  over  the  offending  household. 
The  girl's  smart  toilettes,  of  which  no 
item  was  ever  renewed',  began  to  look 
faded  and  shabby.  She  drew  the  light 
cloak,  designed  for  summer  weather, 
more  closely  about  her  shoulders,  but 
the  wind  blew  cold  through  the  laces 
and  chiffons,  and  she  shivered  miser- 
ably. The  little  face  under  the  big  hat, 
whose  handsome  feather  had  long  been 
innocent  of  curl,  grew  white  and 
pinched,  and  the  eyes  had  a  frightened, 
wide-open  look.  The  same  look  was 
reflected  in  the  face  on  the  man,  as  he 
stood  for  hours  together  drumming 
aimlessly  on  the  window  pane.  Men 
who  looked  like  duns  were  seen  to 
frequent  the  doorstep.  The  girl's  ap- 
pearance in  the  street  grew  an  oc- 
currence of  increasing  rarity,  then 
ceased  altogether,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  a  pale 
face  flitting  past  an  upper  window,  we 
might  have  believed  she  had  been 
spirited  away.  It  was  the  man  who  went 
to  market  now,  mostly  of  an  evening, 
and  armed  always  with  the  offending 
basket,  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  time 
when  life  had  seemed  a  game  to  be 
played  with  appropriate  toys. 

I  would  have  given  something  to 
dare  to  cross  the  Row  and  open  my 
arms  to  those,  poor,  forlorn  things. 
But  Mrs.  Delane  kept  lynx-eyed  watch. 
The  Row  as  a  row  had  shown  no  sign 
of  relenting.  Who  was  I,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  general  verdict  ?  So  I  just 
did  nothing,  and  was  miserable,  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  my  eyes  and  my 
thoughts  from  the  house  over  the  way. 

Ooe  day  matters  approached  a  crisis. 
Bessie,  my  maid,  bad  just  informed  me 
that  she  had  seen  the  doctor  call  twice 
at  No.  10  on  the  previous  day,  and  re- 
main a  long  time  on  each  occasion. 
That  girl  was  seriously  ill, — dying,  per- 
haps. I  could  keep  away  no  longer, 
and  I  jumped  up  quickly  from  my  seat 
with  the  intention  of  running  at  once 
for  my  hat  and  cloak.  At  that  moment 
the  clatter  of  heavy  wheels  over  the 
cobblestones  directed  my  attention  to 
the  street.  What  I  saw  there  kept 
me  rooted  to  the  spot.  A  great  yellow 
coach  with  large,  heraldic  emblazon- 
ments, driven  by  a  white- wigged  coach- 
man, had  drawn  up  in  front  of  No.  10. 
The  powdered  man  holding  on  behind 
jumped  down  and  gave  a  knock  that 
brought  the  rest  of  the  Row  to  its  par- 
lor windows  in  time  to  see  the  most 
obvious  dowager  duchess  disappear 
through  the  doorway.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  Had  some  dame  of  high  estate 
heard  of  their  sufferings,  and  called  to 
play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  ?  Then 
I  remembered  that  from  Bessie's  attic 
could  be  obtained  a  capital  view  of  the 
new  tenants'  first  floor  front,  and, 
caught  suddenly  by  a  frenzy  of  curios- 
ity, blinding  me  to  all  sense  of  decency, 
I  scampered  up  the  stairs  and  arrived 
at  the  attic  window  at  the  moment 
when  the  strange  visitor  was  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  room  where  I 
guessed  the  invalid  lay.  From  where  I 
stood  I  saw  the  poor  little  white  figure 
spring  up  on  her  couch,  eyes  wide,  pale 
lips  parted  as  though  she  beheld  a 
vision  ;  then  fall  back  on  the  instant 
among  her  pillows,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Another  moment,  and 
the  visitor  was  by  the  bedside,  bending 
over  her,  and  what  followed  came  to  me 
as  a  blurred  tangle  of  caresses  and 
emotion,  in  which  the  man  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  also  in- 
cluded. Then  I  turned  away,  startled 
suddenly  into  propriety  by  the  con- 


sciousness of  tears  running  down  my 
face. 

A  week  later  the  great  yellow  car- 
riage drove  up  for  the  last  time  before 
the  door  at  No.  10,  where  its  daily  ap- 
pearance in  the  interval  had  gone  far 
to  compensate  the  Row  for  what  it  had 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
tenants.  The  dowager  sailed  in  in  her 
usual  rustling  state,  and  returned  sup- 
porting a  bundle  of  shawls,  out  of 
which  peeped  a  familiar,  pathetic  little 
face.  The  husband  followed  behind, 
and  the  faces  of  all  three  shone  like 
sunshine  after  rain  as  they  entered  the 
coach  and  clattered  out  of  High  Row. 
Neither  of  the  pair  gave  us  so  much  as 
a  backward  look,  but  the  little  maid- 
of-all-work,  superintending  the  lading 
of  a  "  fly  "  with  portmanteaus  belong- 
ing to  her  master,  cried  miserably  on 
the  doorstep. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and  we 
of  the  Row  were  decidedly  out  of  con- 
ceit with  ourselves  and  with  one  an- 
other. It  had  been  a  variation  on  the 
theme  of  Alfred  and  the  Oakes,  and  we 
had  distinguished  ourselves  in  the  part 
of  the  neatherd's  wife,  when  a  little 
more  discernment  might  have  placed 
us  in  permanent  touch  with  the  British 
aristocracy;  for,  although  we  were 
never  able  to  learn  the  whole  of  the 
story,  the  fact  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  couple  with  that  august 
body  was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  by  tacit  consent  mention  was 
rarely  made  of  them  in  our  neighborly 
talk.  They  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
pelling our  illusions  as  to  the  unerring 
character  of  our  instincts  and  percep- 
tions, and  the  subject  remained  a  pain- 
ful one. 

I  once  saw  the  girl  again,  but  only 


Many  persons  have  their  good 
day  and  their  bad  day.  Others 
are  about  half  sick  all  the  time. 
They  have  headache,  backache, 
and  are  restless  and  nervous. 
Food  does  not  taste  good,  and 
the  digestion  is  poor;  the  skin 
is  dry  and  sallow  and  disfigured 
with  pimples  or  eruptions; 
sleep  brings  no  rest  and  work 
is  a  burden. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this'r 

Impure  blood. 

And  the  remedy? 


It  clears  out  the  channels 
through  which  poisons  are 
carried  from  the  body.  When 
all  impurities  are  removed  from 
the  blood  nature  takes  right  hold 
and  completes  the  cure. 

If  there  is  constipation,  take 
Ayer's  Pills.  They  awaken  the 
drowsy  action  of  the  liver;  they 
cure  biliousness. 

Write  to  our  Doctor. 

We  have  the  exclusive  services  of 
some  of  ttie  most  eminent  physicians  In 
the  United  States.  Write  freely  all  the 
particulars  in  your  case.  You  will  re- 
ceive a  prompt  reply,  without  cost. 

Address,  DR.  J.  O.  AYER. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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for  a  moment.  I  had  gone  to  stay  with 
a  friend  in  London,  and  we  had  walked 
one  afternoon  to  the  Park  to  watch 
the  carriages  returning  from  the  Draw- 
ing Room.  She  was  in  one  of  them, 
stately  but  radiant,  in  nodding  feathers 
and  flashing  jewels.  A  princess,  every 
inch  of  her!  How  could  we  have  mis- 
read the  signs  ?  Our  eyes  met,  a  look 
of  recognition  crept  into  hers,  then  she 
turned  away  with  a  flush  and  a  little 
toss  of  her  head.  They  had  under- 
stood us,  then,  and  our  attitude  of  hos- 
tility, and  had  resented  it  and  been 
pained  by  it,  while  appearing  to  ignore 
it!  I  wished  she  could  have  known 
how  near  I  had  once  been  to  holding 
out  my  hand,  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  which  owed  none  of  their  bitter- 
ness to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  noble  lady 
who  had  just  given  me  the  cut  direct, 
for  at  the  moment  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  lost  opportunity  of  hu- 
man love. — Good  Words. 


Fullness  of  Country  Life. 


In  the  country  every  morning  of  the 
year  brings  with  it  a  new  aspect  of 
springing  or  fading  nature,  a  new  duty 
to  be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a  new 
promise  or  warning  in  heaven.  No  day 
is  without  its  innocent  hope,  its  special 
prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its  sub- 
lime danger,  and  in  every  process  of 
wise  husbandry  and  every  effort  of 
contending  or  remedial  courage.  The 
wholesome  passions,  pride  and  bodily 
power  of  the  laborer,  are  excited  and 
exerted  in  happy  unison.  The  compan- 
ionship of  domestic  and  the  care  of  ser- 
viceable animals  soften  and  enlarge  his 
life  with  lowly  charities  and  discipline 
him  in  familiar  wisdoms  and  unboast- 
ful  fortitudes,  while  the  divine  laws  of 
seed  time,  which  cannot  be  recalled, 
harvest,  which  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  winter,  in  which  no  man  can  work, 
compel  the  impatience  and  coveting  of 
his  heart  into  labor  too  submissive  to 
be  anxious  and  rest  too  sweet  to  be 
wanton. — John  Ruskin. 


To-day. 


A  young  man  born  in  this  country 
to-day  has  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self. He  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
young  men  have  before  them  the  great- 
est duties  and  the  greatest  rewards. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  land  is  in- 
structive and  educative.  It  is  in  the 
air  that  there  are  important  things  to 
do,  and  nobody  lacks  urging  and  in- 
centive to  prepare  himself  for  future 
duties.  He  can  see  on  every  hand 
fields  which  are  sure  to  develop,  into 
which  he  may  enter,  and,  by  striving 
with  brain  and  brawn,  secure  himself 
high  position.  From  farming  to  war 
the  chances  of  success  are  innumerable 
and  the  profits  large.  They  are  ready 
to  hand  for  those  who  are  just  enter- 
ing the  world  as  infants  and  those  who 
brave  it  as  young  men  of  age.  The 
twentieth  century  holds  something  for 
all. — Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


Wedding  Rings. 


How  many  women  who  fondly  love 
the  golden  symbol  of  their  wedding 
vow  know  why  they  wear  it  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  hand  ?  asks  the 
New  York  Herald.  That  particular 
digit  was  chosen  because  it  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Egyptians  to  be  directly 
connected  by  a  slender  nerve  with  the 
heart  itself,  and  those  ancient  worship- 
pers of  Iris  held  this  finger  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  sun,  and,  therefore, 
gold  was  the  metal  chosen  for  the  ring. 

"  What  will  happen  if  you  are  a  good 
little  boy  ?  "  asked  the  kind  lady. 

''I'll  get  a  stick  of  candy." 

"  And  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you 
are  bad  ?  " 

"I'll  get  two  sticks  of  candy  for 
promising  to  try  to  be  good." 

On  board  ship  a  wife  was  trying  to 
comfort  her  seasick  husband,  and  to 
change  the  current  of  his  thoughts: 

"  Darling,  has  the  moon  come  up 
yet  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  has,  if  I  swallowed  it,"  was  the 
weak-voiced  reply. 


Flapping  Window  Shades. 


The  flapping  of  the  window  shade, 
when  the  sash  is  raised  and  the  shade 
lowered,  is  a  serious  annoyance  to 
nervous  people,  who  are  generally  light 
sleepers.  The  noise  which  the  air  and 
the  shade  produce  is  like  nothing  so 
much  as  "a  rapping,  as  of  someone 
gently  tapping,  tapping  at  the  cham- 
ber door,"  accompanied  by  a  soft  rus- 
tle, as  of  stiff  skirts.  This  in  a  gentle 
breeze,  when  the  wind  is  high  the  noise 
is  louder  and  murders  sleep.  If  the 
shade  is  raised  the  light  wakes  one  too 
early  in  the  morning,  yet  ventilation  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  health. 

The  way  to  prevent  the  tapping  is 
very  simple  when  one  knows  how: 
Screw  two  little  brass  hooks,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  window  frame  opposite 
each  other,  about  12  inches  from  the 
sill.  At  night  tie  a  ribbon  or  broad 
tape  across  the  open  window  from  one 
hook  to  the  other,  as  sailors  say  "  taut." 
Screw  a  third  hook  in  the  moulding  be- 
low the  sill  exactly  in  the  center.  Pull 
down  the  shade  over  the  ribbon  and  tie 
the  cord  to  the  lower  hook.  The  shade 
will  be  firmly  held  in  place,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  high  wind  or  a  rainstorm 
will  cause  noise  enough  to  awaken  you. 


To  Clean  Paintings. 


To  clean  an  oil  painting,  take  it  out 
of  its  frame,  lay  a  piece  of  cloth  moist- 
ened with  rain  water  on  it,  and  leave 
it  for  awhile  to  take  up  the  dirt  from 
the  picture.  Several  applications  may 
be  required  to  secure  a  perfect  result. 
Then  wipe  the  picure  very  gently  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  damped  with 
absolutely  pure  linseed  oil.  Gold 
frames  may  be  cleaned  with  a  freshly 
cut  onion.  It  should  be  wiped  with  a 
soft  sponge  wetted  with  rain  water  a 
few  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
onion,  and  must  finally  be  wiped  with 
a  soft  rag. 

To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a 
little  and  to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make 
upon  the  whole  a  family  happier  by  his 
presence;  to  renounce  where  that  shall 
be  necessary,  and  not  to  be  embittered; 
to  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  with- 
out capitulation;  above  all,  on  the 
same  grim  conditions,  to  keep  friends 
with  himself;  here  is  a  task  for  all  that 
a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy. — 
Stevenson. 


Rain  or  shine,  while  the  President  is 
in  the  White  House  a  splendid  silk  flag 
always  waves  from  a  flagpole  on  the 
executive  mansion.  When  the  chief 
magistrate  leaves  Washington  it  is 
taken  down  and  folded  away  until  his 
return. 

Muggins,  gazing  intently  at  a  dead 
dog,  at  last  said  : 

"Here  is  another  shipwreck." 

"Shipwreck!  How  do  you  make 
that  out  ?  "  asked  Juggins. 

"Why,  there  is  a  bark  lost  forever  !  " 

"The  vane  on  the  church  steeple 
says  the  wind  is  east." 

"  Well,  that  is  pretty  high  au- 
thority." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cleaning  Curtains. 


It  always  pays  to  have  a  frame  of 
light  wooden  strips  to  dry  curtains  on. 
It  should  be  the  exact  size  of  the  cur- 
tains, so  that  they  may  be  stretched 
on  when  wet  and  dried  in  this  way. 
Tack  a  strip  of  strong  cloth  on  all  sides 
of  the  frame  and  pin  the  curtains  evenly 
to  this  strip  at  the  bottom,  top  and 
sides.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  they  may  be 
basted  to  it,  though  this  is  more  trou- 
ble. Almost  any  variety  of  curtain 
can  be  washed  by  the  method  given. 
Expensive  Brussels  curtains  had  bet- 
ter be  cleaned  by  a  regular  French 
scourer,  who  understands  how  to 
handle  real  lace. 

Before  touching  the  curtains  make  a 
strong  soapsuds  of  hot  water  in  which 
a  tablespoonful  of  borax  has  been  dis- 
solved for  every  gallon  of  water,  and 
half  a  bar  of  soap  shaved  and  melted 
for  every  tubful  of  water.  Put  the 
curtains  in  this  water.  Souse  them  up 
and  down  and  let  them  soak  well,  cov- 
ered, over  night.  The  next  morning 
examine  them,  put  them  through  a 
wringer  and  throw  them  into  fresh 
soapsuds.  Souse  them  repeatedly  and  i 
scald  them  in  a  clothes  boiler,  and 
rinse  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in 
two  or  three  rinsing  waters.  If  they 
are  white,  blue  them  a  little,  but 
bleach  them  by  laying  them  on  the 
I  frames  on  the  grass.  If  they  are 
creamy  in  color  dry  them  in  the  house, 
and  use  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  strong 
coffee  to  preserve  the  yellow  tint. — 
New  York  Ledger. 


The  Care  of  Lamps. 


To  make  an  oil  lamp  burn  brightly 
clean  the  lamp  out  thoroughly  every 
six  weeks,  and  when  refilling  it  add  a 
piece  of  salt  (about  three  ounces)  to  the 
oil.  Allow  the  salt  to  remain  in  the 
bowl  of  the  lamp  and  a  clear,  steady 
light  will  be  the  result. 

To  prevent  the  smoking  of  a  lamp 
soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar  and 
dry  it  well  before  you  use  it.  The 
flame  will  burn  bright  and  clear. 

The  right  way  to  extinguish  a  lamp 
is  to  place  the  left  hand  on  top  of  the 
globe  with  the  palm  towards  you,  turn 
the  light  low,  and  give  a  gentle  blow, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  go  out  immedi- 
ately without  causing  any  danger. 

Lamp  Chimneys. — When  buying  lamp 
chimneys,  give  a  little  extra  and  have 
a  tempered  one.  If  the  latter  cannot 
be  obtained,  you  can  temper  one  at 
home.  Take  a  bowl,  place  the  chimney 
in  it,  fill  it  with  water,  so  the  chimney 
is  under  water  ;  place  the  bowl  on  the 
stove,  taking  care  to  heat  it  slowly, 
when  it  boils  for  about  five  minutes 
then  remove  the  bowl  to  a  cool  place. 
When  the  water  is  cold  take  out  the 
chimney,  wipe  it  dry.  It  will  then  re- 
sist the  variable  temperatures,  which 
would  have  otherwise  broken  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  thoroughly  drying 
the  chimney  before  using  it ;  the  wick 
should  not  be  turned  up  before  the 
chimney  is  hot. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Browned  Hominy. — Mash  and  season 
with  salt  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter  one  pint  of  cold  boiled 
hominy.  In  a  frying  pan  melt  and 
heat  one  teaspoonful  each  of  lard  and 
butter.  Shake  the  pan  until  hot  and 
well  greased,  then  turn  in  the  hominy. 
Cover  closely  and  draw  back  where  it 
will  not  burn.  When  hot  through  un- 
cover, draw  the  pan  forward  and  turn 
round  and  round  until  the  bottom  and 
sides  are  well  browned.  Loosen  the 
edges  and  turn  upside  down  on  a  hot 
platter. 

Tomato  Soup. — Boil  together  for  a 
half  hour  a  quart  of  tomatoes  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Have  ready  in  a  double 
boiler  a  quart  of  milk  heated  to  the 
boiling  point.  Mix  together  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  and  two  of  butter, 
mix  with  a  little  of  the  hot  milk  and 
stir  gradually  into  the  whole  of  the 
boiling  milk.  Cook  ten  minutes.  Add 
to  the  tomato  a  half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Stir  well  and  rub  through  a  strainer 
fine  enough  to  prevent  the  seeds  going 
through.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  then 
pour  the  tomato  into  the  milk  and 
serve  at  once  in  hot  plates.  A  little 
whipped  cream  added  when  serving  is 
an  improvement. 

Creamed  Oysters. — In  a  saucepan 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  scant  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-third  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper  and  a  dash  of 
cayenne.  Place  all  over  a  moderate 
fire  until  thoroughly  blended ;  add 
gradually  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
scalded  milk  and  stir  until  smooth  and 
thick.  Cover  and  set  aside.  In  a  clean 
saucepan  put  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, an  eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mace, 
an  inch  of  thinly  pared  lemon  rind  and 
fifty  oysters  which  have  been  picked 
over,  washed  and  drained.  Shake  over 
the  fire  until  the  oysters  are  well 
plumped  and  ruffled.  Draw  forward 
the  sauce,  add  to  it  the  oysters  with 
the  juice  which  has  exuded  from  them, 
stir  all  together  and  serve. 

Sauces  must  possess  a  decided  char- 
acter, and  if  a  brown  sauce  is  called 
for,  the  onions  must  be  well  browned, 
as  likewise  the  flour,  and  the  sauce 
must  be  rich  looking,  not  a  mixture  of 
undecided  color  with  streaks  of  brown 
through  it.  A  brown  sauce,  generally, 
should  not  be  so  thick  as  a  white  sauce, 
and  a  sauce  of  which  cream  and  eggs 
form  a  component  part  should  be  well 
stirred,  while  these  ingredients  are  be- 
ing added,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
boil  afterwards,  as  in  that  case  the 
eggs  would  curdle. 

In  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mrs.  Wils 
gives  the  following  for  making  the 
citron  of  commerce  into  preserves — 
not  lemon  peel:  Take  the  citrons  when 
green,  ripe  ones  will  not  do,  grate  off 
the  rind  with  a  nutmeg  grater,  soak  in 
cold  water  for  six  days,  changing  the 
water  daily,  then  cut  in  slices  and  boil 
till  soft,  then  add  sugar  pound  for 
pound  as  for  other  preserves,  adding  a 
pound  extra  for  good  measure.  Grape 
fruit  may  be  similarly  treated. 


The 

McCormick 


The  World  Takes  All 

our  output  and  calls  for  more/ 

although  we  built  and  sold  the  unparalleled  number  of 

189,760 

McCormick  Machines 


Harvesters  and  Binders, 
Reapers, 
Mowers, 

Corn  Harvesters, 

Rakes, 

Fodder  Shredders, 

are  absolutely  the  Best  Known  to  the  Buying  World. 

Y^^t^,,^^^^  CHICAGO. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  26,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday               73*4@74&  74*4@76*4 

Thursday                  75   @74  76!<@75 

Friday                      743,@73-;i„  75?B®TIaB 

Saturday                  73**@72*i  74*4@78j< 

Monday                     72  ©73*,  72?6®74 

Tuesday                    73  &7\%  73%@72!i 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  7!„d  5s  7^d 

Thursday   5s   8*<d  5s  5^d 

Friday   5s   8*<d  5s  8^d 

Saturday   5s   77id  5s  8*<d 

Monday   5s   7&d  5s  77;d 

Tuesday   5s  7%&  5s  7%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  »1  10%@1  <X>»a 

Friday   1  09   @1  08% 

Saturday   1  07M@1  08'j, 

Monday    @  

Tuesday   1  07?i(S)l  069£ 

Wednesday   1  06Js@l  0656 


Dec. 
1  16   ©1  15'j. 
1  15*4@1  MX 

i  nji&i  14 

1  13*6@1  W% 
1  13H@1  12?i 
1  12&®!  13*4 


Wheat. 


The  local  wheat  market  for  spot  offerings 
has  not  changed  materially  since  last  review, 
although  speculative  values  have  declined, 
both  in  Chicago  and  in  this  center.  Prices  of 
futures  in  Liverpool  have  not  changed  to  any 
noteworthy  degree  since  last  report.  On  the 
Chicago  Board  May  wheat  declined  about  2c 
per  bushel  and  July  about  2%c.  On  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Board  there  was  a  drop  of  about 
2%c  per  cental  in  the  price  of  May  wheat, 
while  the  depreciation  within  the  week  on 
December  wheat  was  fully  2c. 

The. movement  in  wheat  continues  slow  at 
this  port,  and  with  shippers  virtually  out  of 
the  market  for  the  time  being,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  any  noteworthy 
activity  being  experienced  in  actual  wheat 
for  a  month  or  more,  or  until  new  crop  begins 
to  come  forward.  Showery  weather  the  past 
week  improved  the  crop  prospects  materially 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State,  more 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  middle  coun- 
ties. On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rockies, 
the  weather  in  some  sections  has  also  been 
more  propitious  for  the  grain  plant  than  for  a 
month  or  more  preceding.  The  bulls  have 
been  making  use  of  this,  in  connection  with 
talk  of  a  big  surplus  in  Argentina,  and  fair 
shipments  from  Australia,  to  depress  values 
as  much  as  possible.  If  prices  were  not  already 
on  an  exceedingly  low  plane,  the  effort  on  an 
exceedingly  low  plane,  the  efforts  of  the  buy- 
ing and  short  interest  to  crowd  the  market 
downward  might  prove  more  effective.  That 
there  will  be  a  generally  depressed  market 
throughout  the  coming  season  is  altogether 
improbable,  even  should  the  world's  crop  turn 
out  as  heavy  as  the  most  sanguine  bears  are 
now  predicting.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  calcu- 
late, however,  that  the  predictions  of  these 
interested  bears  are  exaggerated  more  or  less 
to  better  serve  their  own  ends.  Both  bulls 
and  bears  are  inclined  to  color  their  side  of 
the  situation  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  any  measure  which  will 
tend  to  serve  their  purpose,  such  action  being 
with  them  simply  a  cold-blooded  business 
proposition.  Just  a  year  ago  there  was  a  bull 
movement  in  wheat,  and  the  price  was 
crowded  rapidly  upward,  select  milling  get- 
ting close  to  $2  per  cental,  but  as  subsequent 
developments  proved,  there  was  nothing  to 
warrant  such  high  figures,  which  were  es- 
tablished simply  to  give  manipulators  an  op- 
portunity to  unload  holdings  at  big  profits. 
The  present  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion may  prove  equally  unwarranted. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1891-38.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations         8s2*4d@8s3d  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   18%®— s  22*4®— s 

Local  market              |1.60@1.62*4  tl.O501.O8X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  II  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07*4 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12*4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  ffll  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95   @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.10JJ@1  06%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.15%@L.12%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  tl.06%@ 
1.06%;  December,  1899,  $1.12?;@1.13H. 

Flour. 

Supplies  are  larger  than  can  bo  immediately 
placed,  except  at  materially  lower  figures 
than  are  current,  and  prices  are  now  down  to 
levels  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  cheapest 
figures  which  have  been  recently  established 
for  wheat.  There  Is  no  lack  of  competition 
among  sellers,  especially  on  the  product  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  mills,  present  offer- 
ings being  largely  of  these  kinds. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  4n®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65(&2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00(33  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®  3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  40 


Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  decid- 
edly depressed  for  some  time  past,  despite 
the  fact  that  immediate  supplies  and  offer- 
ings are  of  light  volume,  but  weakness  has 
been  more  pronounced  since  last  review  than 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding,  owing  to 
the  showery  weather  the  past  week  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  State,  being  just 
what  was  required  for  the  proper  maturing  of 
the  crop.  New  barley  will  be  on  market  In 
thirty  days,  with  probability  of  small  quanti- 
ties coming  forward  from  the  south  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  the  meantime  the  holders  of 
1898  barley  will  naturally  be  desirous  of 
effecting  a  speedy  clean-up,  knowing  that  they 
will  have  nothing  to  gain  by  carrying  barley 
over  into  the  new  season,  unless  it  be  small 
quantities  of  Brewing.  From  the  lack  of  in- 
terest displayed  by  brewers  and  maltsters, 
indications  are  that  they  have  sufficient  grain 
to  tide  them  over  until  new  barley  will  be 
sufficiently  seasoned  to  be  available  for  brew- 
ing purposes.  Prices  on  Call  Board  averaged 
materially  lower  than  previous  week,  and 
sellers  were  most  of  the  time  more  numerous 
than  buyers  at  the  reduced  figures. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  07*4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  00  @1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller  1899,  new,  89si@S6^c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  92;8@90%C 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed   sold  at 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  8~@S6%c. 

Oatg. 

While  the  market  lacks  firmness,  especially 
for  the  more  ordinary  grades  of  White,  Gray 
and  colored  oats,  these  constituting  the  bulk 
of  supplies,  there  are  no  very  large  quanti- 
ties offering.  If  any  heavy  demand  had  to  be 
satisfied,  it  would  be  speedily  accompanied  by 
a  reaction  in  tone  and  stiffening  in  values. 
The  weakness  of  the  barley  market,  however, 
has  its  influence  on  oats.  For  a  long  time  the 
current  season,  and  up  to  very  recent  date, 
oats  were  selling  at  relatively  lower  figures 
than  barley,  but  now  the  latter  cereal  is 
offering  at  prices  as  much  below  oats  as  are 
ordinarily  experienced  when  normal  condi- 
tions prevail  for  both  grains. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  27% 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Milling  1  3!>  ®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  42*4®1  47*4 

Black  Russian  125   @1  27*4 

Red  1  25  ®1  27*4 

Corn. 

Contrary  to  the  trend  of  the  market  for 
most  other  cereals,  corn  has  not  been  inclin- 
ing in  favor  of  the  buying  interest.  Supplies 
are  not  only  light,  but  are  principally  East- 
ern product,  representing  purchases  by  whole- 
salers and  jobbers,  and  are  being  in  the  main 
steadily  held,  in  conformity  with  the  toler- 
ably firm  markets  which  have  been  lately  ex- 
perienced East.  The  imported  article  is 
mainly  Large  Yellow  or  mixed.  California 
Small  Yellow  continues  scarce  and  the  light 
supplies  are  under  strong  control. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  01  SO 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  80 

Small  Yellow  1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12*4@1  17*4 

Kye. 

There  is  no  special  change  to  record  in 
quotable  values  or  general  tone.  Business  is 
dull  at  previous  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  07*4@1  12*4 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Values  for  the  time  being  are  not  well  de- 
fined. 

Good  to  choice  2  40  @2  50 

Silver8kln     —  ®  — 

Beang. 

There  has  been  further  hardening  of  values 
for  Limas,  with  light  stocks  of  this  variety, 
not  only  here  but  in  the  producing  section.  It 
is  also  accepted  as  an  established  fact  that 
the  coming  crop  will  be  under  average,  as 
there  is  neither  the  necessary  acreage  avail- 
able nor  the  necessary  moisture  in  the  Lima 
bean  district  for  a  big  output  this  season. 
Market  for  Black-eye  and  Horse  beans  re- 
mains unfavorable  to  buyers,  owing  to  very 
limited  supplies,  and  this  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  during  the  balance  of  the  current 
season.  Most  other  varieties  are  ruling  quiet, 
and  for  Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos  and  Pinks, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  stocks, 
the  situation  is  more  favorable  to  the  buying 
than  to  the  selling  interest.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  inquiry  the  past  week,  how- 
ever, mainly  from  Texas  for  mixed  carloads. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  50   ®1  65 

Butter,  small   1  75  @2  00 

Butter,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  85   @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  70 

Reds   8  40   @3  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   8  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans   2  25  ®2  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ffil  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  give 
the  following  concerning  the  bean  market, 
prices  Quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

In  comparison  with  several  of  the  previous 
weeks,  the  volume  of  business  for  the  week  just 
closing  shows  some  increase,  but  the  weight  of 
accumulated  stock  has  borne  upon  the  market, 
and  with  quiet  keen  competition  to  secure  the 
trade  passlDg  slightly  lower  prices  have  resulted. 
Exporters  have  taken  quite  a  quantity  of  average 
choice  Marrow,  chiefly  at  $1.45  f.  o.  b.  ;  for  some 


of  the  fancy  brands  $1.47*4  has  been  obtained  from 
jobbing  trade,  and  the  offerings  of  such  are  not 
more  than  the  demand  can  take  care  of  comfort- 
ably. Many  of  the  country  shippers  have  allowed 
their  marks  to  run  down  by  improper  screening 
and  picking;  these  goods  are  offering  in  some 
quantity  below  the  quotation  for  choice.  Medium 
have  been  quite  dull  with  the  best  lots  jobbing  at 
tl.35@l.37*4,  latter  full  high.  Pea  have  also 
ruled  quiet  and  for  several  days  it  has  been  easy 
to  buy  the  choicest  lots  at  $1.32>4;  some  nice  stock 
has  gone  at  $1.30.  Receivers  generally  held  the 
best  Red  Kidney  at  $1.77*  until  near  the  close  of 
the  week,  when  they  accepted  $1.75  on  all  export 
orders,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off  a  fair  quantity 
to  the  West  Indies;  there  are  fair  stocks  here  and 
some  new  elements  of  weakness  have  been  pres- 
ent. White  Kidney  slow  but  without  much 
change.  A  few  jobbing  sales  of  Yellow  Eye  re- 
ported at  $1  37*4®'. 40.  Turtle  Soup  not  plenty 
but  seldom  inquired  for.  Lima  continued  in  buy- 
ers' favor  up  to  Thursday,  when  advices  from  the 
Coast  were  a  little  firmer  and  this  encouraged  a 
more  confident  holding  here;  $2.50  now  generally 
asked.  Only  a  moderate  inquiry  for  green  peas 
and  feeling  slightly  easier. 

Dried  Peas. 

Only  light  quantities  on  market,  these  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  and  are  held  at 
stiff  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  ®  

Wool. 

While  there  has  been  some  business  doing, 
prices  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  for  the 
producing  and  selling  interest.  Increased  ac- 
tivity is  reported  in  Eastern  centers,  and  the 
most  encouraging  feature  to  note  is  the  re- 
shipment  to  Europe  of  some  foreign  wools 
which  had  been  held  here  in  bond.  There  is 
some  prospect  of  a  more  liberal  movement  be- 
ing experienced  here  in  the  near  future,  but 
there  is  nothing  at  the  moment  to  warrant 
anticipating  any  material  improvement  in 
values.  The  spring  clip  is  not  showing  good 
average  condition,  and  this  is  helping  in  a  ma- 
terial degree  to  operate  against  its  advan- 
tageous sale.  Most  of  the  wool  from  the 
southern  counties  is  more  than  ordinarily 
dusty  and  heavy,  with  staple  not  particularly 
desirable,  which  is  to  be  expected  after  a  dry 
winter.  There  is  also  a  heavy  percentage  of 
cockle  burr  in  much  of  the  wool,  which  renders 
it  decidedly  objectionable  to  manufacturers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  10  @12 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   8  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7   @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  —  @— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  ®  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   9  @11 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   —  fa- 
Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good                     — ®— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @ — 

Northern ,  free   —  <g— 

Southern  Mountain   —ra>— 

Plains,  defective   5  @  6 

Hops. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  from  job- 
bers, both  outward  and  on  local  account,  but 
more  custom  than  exists  could  be  readily  ac 
commodated  without  causing  any  special  dis- 
turbance in  values.  In  a  wholesale  way  there 
is  virtually  nothing  doing.  If  pressure  to 
realize  were  exerted,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  the  nominal  values  below  quoted  could 
be  obtained.  Should  there  be  unfavorable 
advices  as  to  the  coming  crop,  however,  in  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  hop-growing  sec- 
lions  in  this  country  or  abroad,  the  effects  of 
the  same  would  be  immediately  felt  and 
prices  would  stiffen. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  (315 

The  following  concerning  hops  is  published 
under  recent  date  by  a  New  York  authority: 
Exports  would  have  been  quite  liberal  this 
week  if  the  line  of  1,100  bales  of  1698  hops 
through  from  the  Pacific  coast  had  got  off 
this  week.  Recent  shipments  represent  very 
little  new  business,  most  of  the  stock  having  been 
previously  purchased  for  foreign  account.  En- 
glish advices  have  reported  dullness  with  prices 
sagging;  stocks  low  but  the  assortment  poor  and 
brewers  very  indifferent.  Late  mails  from  Ger- 
many say  that  stocks  on  the  Continent  arc  shorter 
than  at  any  time  since  1882,  and  the  feeling  is 
firm,  with  no  prospect  of  any  recession  in  values 
until  the  new  crop.  The  New  York  market  re- 
mains in  much  the  same  condition  as  reported  for 
some  weeks  past.  Demand  from  all  sources  Is 
very  slack  and  scarcely  enough  sales  are  effected 
to  establish  prices.  Occasional  lots  of  hops  are 
moved  from  ihe  warehouses,  but  they  comprise 
mostly  deliveries  on  old  contracts,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  buyers  to  operate  gives  us 
a  waiting  market.  Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet 
in  the  hop  yards  in  this  State. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  at  date  of  last  review 
was  in  about  as  demoralized  condition  as  pos- 
sible. The  showery  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  rendered  the  situation  still  worse  for  the 
sale  of  old  bay,  as  a  liberal  crop  is  now  fully 
assured  in  most  of  the  district  tributary  to 
this  market.  Sales  effected  have  been  at 
such  low  and  irregular  prices  that  close  quo- 
tations have  been  difficult  to  name.  That  the 
market  will  continue  on  existing  lines  for 
some  time  to  come  is  highly  probable. 

Wheat   8  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00011  50 

Oat   8  00@10  50 

Barley,  River   6  00®  7  50 

Tfmothy    ®   

Alfalfa   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed  10  0O®13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MUlstufTs. 

Owing  to  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  arri- 
vals of  Bran  and  Middlings,  the  market  has 
presented  a  steadier  tone.  Rolled  Barley  has 
Inclined  in  favor  of  the  buyer  and  consumer. 
On  Milled  Corn  the  tendency  has  been  against 
the  buying  interest,  owing  to  firmness  of  mar- 
ket for  raw  product. 

Bran.  9  ton  15  00<aie  00 

Middlings  17  50®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  10088  50 

Cornmeal  24  80®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00®25  50 


Potash. 

T7  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


Seeds. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  department, 
supplies  and  demand  being  both  of  quite  in- 
significant proportions.  In  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  business,  values  remained  nom- 
inally as  previously  quoted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  8  75®  

Flax  2  15<a2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*i®3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  (<n4*4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*4@9*4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

With  very  encouraging  crop  prospects  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  State,  an  active  demand 
for  Grain  Bags  is  expected  this  Summer.  San 
Quentin  bags  are  out  of  market,  but  San 
Francisco  made  are  being  offered  under  the 
figures  current  for  Calcuttas.  Prices  for 
other  Bags  and  Bagging  remain  quotably  as 
before,  with  not  much  at  present  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  594® — 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot        5v#  5*4 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*4  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*4®— 

Bean  bags   4*4®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  moderately  firm,  more  par- 
ticularly for  Dry  and  light  and  medium 
weights  of  Salted."  Pelts  are  without  quot- 
able improvement,  the  demand  being  only 
fair  at  previous  range  of  prices.  Tallow  is  in 
good  request  and  market  firm. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8*4      — ®  7*4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  —  @  9         — @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8*4  — @  7*4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — 0  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   — 016  — ®13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5  — @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17  — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  ®2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   76  ®1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  @1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25  ®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80  ®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*4®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22*4 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  0  10 

Elk  Hides   10  0  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4H 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*4®  8* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87*4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

Honey. 

Light  supplies  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted 
operate  against  any  special  movement  In 
honey.  Prices  remain  quotably  as  before. 
New  crop  honey  will  be  on  market  in  about 
thirty  days,  but  the  yield  is  certain  to  prove 
light,  and  there  will  be  very  little  white 
sage,  which  is  the  best  grown. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*i@  7*4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*4®  ' 

White  Comb,  Mb  frames  10  <ai0*4 

Amber  Comb   7*4®  9 
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Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  quoted  rates,  with  stocks 
and  offerings  of  very  slim  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  38H®27 

Dark  25  ©26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  still  commanding  good  prices,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  market  soon  de- 
veloping any  weakness.  Mutton  has  been 
ruling  fairly  steady,  but  offerings  are  proving 
ample  for  existing  needs.  Hogs  have  been  in 
light  receipt  and  in  good  request  at  improved 
figures  for  grain  fed  of  medium  size. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  @  8V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   7*@  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   7  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7^c;  wethers   7tf@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  @  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%@  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4W@— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @— 

Hogs,  feeders   4y4<a— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   514®  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   614®  8 

Veal,  large,  «lb   614®  8 

Lamb,  yearling,  *  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring.  *  lb   9  ®10 

Poultry. 

There  were  only  moderate  receipts  of  both 
imported  and  domestic,  and  market  for  most 
kinds  showed  firmness,  Turkeys,  common  Old 
Chickens  and  extra  small  young  stock  being 
about  the  only  exceptions.  Fryers  and  Large 
Broilers  were  most  in  favor  and  brought  rela- 
tively better  figures  than  other  chickens. 
Ducks  were  in  good  request  at  tolerably  stiff 
prices.  Geese  had  to  be  large  and  fat  to  com- 
mand ready  sale. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  ft>   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  @  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old  5  00   @5  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  ®8  50 

Fryers  6  00   ®7  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00   @5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00   @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz   7  50   @8  50 

Ducks,  old  6  50   @7  50 

Geese,  D»  pair  1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  @2  00 

Batter. 

This  market  has  been  fairly  steady  since 
last  review  for  desirable  qualities  of  both 
creamery  and  dairy  product,  with  a  good  de- 
mand for  shipment  and  on  local  account,  but 
inquiry  was  more  active  for  dairy  product  at 
the  lower  figures  than  for  creamery  butter  at 
the  higher  rates.  For  seriously  defective 
qualities  the  market  remains  weak  and  dull. 

Creamery  extras,  <p  lb  17  @— 

Creamery  firsts  1614®— 

Creamery  seconds  16  @— 

Dairy  seleot  15  ®16 

Dairy  seconds  14  (B— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  12V4@14 

Creamerv  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  oommon  to  fair  15  iai6 

Cheese. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  consequence 
in  the  local  market  for  cheese  since  last  re- 
view. The  tendency  is  to  lower  prices,  but 
with  a  very  fair  demand,  stocks  so  far  have 
not  been  given  opportunity  to  accumulate  suf- 
ficiently to  give  buyers  any  very  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @1014 

California,  fair  to  good   914@10 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs. 

The  market  has  not  developed  any  note- 
worthy firmness  since  last  review.  Although 
arrivals  of  domestic  product  are  not  heavy  for 
this  time  of  year,  the  recent  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipts and  offerings  of  Eastern  have  operated 
against  the  sale  of  the  home  article,  many  of 
the  heaviest  consumers  running  on  imported. 
That  values  for  good  stock  will  go  materially 
lower,  however,  is  not  probable. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.,1514@1614 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @1514 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  1514@17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

It  has  been  the  exception  where  there  have 
been  excessive  receipts  of  any  sort  of  spring 
vegetables  the  current  week.  Even  Aspara- 
gus was  a  portion  of  the  time  in  insufficient 
supply  for  the  existing  demand.  Peas  ruled 
lower  than  last  quoted.  String  Beans,  Toma- 
toes, Garlic  and  Cabbage  continued  against 
buyers.  Onions  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
went  in  the  main  at  low  figures. 

Asparagus,  fancy.  1j»  box   1  75®  2  00 

Asparagus,  No.  1.  #  box   1  25@  1  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   75@  1  00 

Beans,  String,  *  Pi   7©  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  fi  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  $  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  1214 

Garlic,  *  B)   15®  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb    — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  *  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     65®  1  00 

Onions,  sprouted,  $  sack   2u®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  B>   214®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40®  90 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ¥  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  *  box   1  75®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  #  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  Burbank  Seedlings  were 
not  plentiful  and  brought  generally  good  fig- 
ures, quotable  rates  remaining  much  as  last 
noted.  For  lower  grades,  however,  the  mar- 
ket was  dull  and  unfavorable  to  sellers.  New 
potatoes  were  in  moderate  receipt,  and  prices 
for  same  averaged  lower  than  Immediately 
prior  to  our  last  report. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental  1  50  @1  75 


Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  *  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks.  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  l  60  @1  90 

Early  Rose  l  40  @1  60 

Garnet  Chile   1  50  @1  75 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   114®  214 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME    VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Frnlts. 

Early  summer  fruit  was  in  more  liberal  re- 
ceipt than  preceding  week,  but  in  the  matter 
of  variety  the  display  remained  quite  limited, 
noteworthy  offerings  continuing  to  be  con- 
fined to  Cherries  and  Strawberries,  although 
numerous  additions  to  the  list  will  surely  be 
made  in  the  near  future,  probably  the  coming 
week.  Cherries  of  high  grade  were  not  plen- 
tiful, especially  choice  to  select  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  Purple  Guigne,  and  such  brought 
very  good  figures,  in  some  instances  an  ad- 
vance on  quotable  rates,  while  common  quali- 
ties had  to  go  at  comparatively  low  prices  to 
secure  custom,  and  then  were  not  eagerly 
sought  after.  Strawberries  were  in  increased 
supply  and  lower.  Both  Cherries  and  Berries 
showed  some  damage  from  rain,  but  the  in- 
jury did  not  give  evidence  of  being  of  a  very 
serious  or  extensive  character.  Apples  of  last 
season  are  still  coming  forward,  mainly  from 
Oregon,  but  they  are  mostly  of  only  fair  to 
medium  quality.  Strictly  select  or  table  Ap- 
ples of  high  grade  are  scare  and  are  more 
readily  salable  at  extreme  quotations  than 
are  the  more  ordinary  kinds  at  the  lower  fig- 
ures current  on  the  latter. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  50-B>.  box   3  00®  3  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-fb.  box  ...  2  00®  2  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box        1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  Red,  Tft  box   75®  1  25 

Cherries,  White,  V  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   — @— 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  %  chest          6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  1»  chest   5  50®  6  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  little  transpiring,  which  is  not 
surprising  when  the  extremely  small  supplies 
of  all  tree  fruits  other  than  Prunes  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Carloads  now  going  East- 
ward are  not  numerous  and  are  mostly  made 
up  of  different  varieties,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  mixed  lots.  Prunes  are  not  quotably 
lower,  but  the  market  is  lacking  in  firmness, 
as  compared  with  the  condition  of  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  to  effect  free  sales  at  this  date 
concessions  of  %c  to  !4c  per  lb.  would  have  to 
be  granted  buyers.  The  inquiry  for  Prunes 
is  mainly  for  the  small  sizes,  a  cheap  article 
being  sought  after  by  most  dealers.  Aside 
from  a  few  choice  to  select  evaporated  in 
boxes,  the  market  is  bare  of  Apples.  There 
are  so  few  Apricots,  Pears  and  Nectarines, 
that  they  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
Peaches  and  Plums  are  obtainable  only  in 
small  quantities  and  bid  fair  to  be  soon 
wholly  gone.  In  quotations  there  are  no  spe- 
cial changes  to  note,  but  under  existing  con- 
ditions it  must  be  seen  that  most  figures 
named  at  this  date  can  only  be  nominal. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  B>  1214@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  1314@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9  @  914 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   714®  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  9  @  914 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy   9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   714®  814 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         614®  714 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  514 

60— 70's   4   @  4* 

70— 80's   314®  3% 

80— 90's   3   @  3H 

90— 100's   214®  23C 

110— 130's   2   @  %M 

Prunes  in  boxes,  14c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-fi>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   314@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3li@— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   314®  414 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted   1M@  12£ 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  outlined  as  follows,  according  to  late  ad- 
vices from  New  York  by  mail : 

There  has  been  only  a  moderate  jobbing  de- 
mand for  evaporated  apples  during  the  past  week 
and  exporters  have  shown  very  little  interest, 
though  available  supplies  have  been  light  and 
market  has  continued  firm  at  85£@9c  for  prime, 
with  choice  to  fancy  jobbing  from  9lf@10c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  apples  have 
been  held  here  in  bond,  and  while  a  fraction  more 
has  generally  be  asked,  exporters  have  obtained 
some  of  the  stock  at  8li@814c  and  some  of  the 
fruit  has  been  re-shipped  to  Canada  at  those  fig- 
ures. Small  lots  of  sun-dried  quarters  are  work- 
ing out  at  6@7c  and  southern  sliced  would  pro- 
bably command  more,  though  few  if  any  here. 
Chops  have  had  more  attention,  mainly  at  2%c 
and  considerable  business  could  be  done  at  2l4@ 
2%c  but  holders  generally  asking  2J£c.  Cores 
and  skins  have  continued  dull  and  easy  with  top 
quotation  extreme.  Raspberries  have  ruled  very 
quiet  though  small  jobbing  sales  have  exceeded 
outside  quotation.  There  has  been  a  little  better 
inquiry  for  huckleberries  and  tone  is  steady. 
Blackberries  have  met  a  very  good  demand  and 
rule  firm  though  no  higher.  Cherries  are  held 
firmly  but  dull.  California  apricots  and  peaches 
have  had  less  attention  though  a  good  many  could 
be  placed  if  holders  modified  their  views  slightly 
as  regards  prices.  Prunes  have  continued  moder- 
ately active  at  about  late  figures. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  1314®  1414 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  20  ®28 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Kaislns. 

Stocks  remaining  are  under  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Growers'  Association.    Prices  are 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


Forsaiejy  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  or  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


unchanged  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  pres- 
ent position  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
There  are  very  few  Raisins  now  changing 
hands,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  time 
of  year. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box  •..      — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  V  fi>  5lJ@53£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    4J^®4% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @414 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  214@2M 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  being  held  about  as  last 
quoted,  with  present  offerings  mostly  ordi- 
nary to  medium,  market  for  same  being  weak, 
while  choice  to  select  are  ruling  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Lemons  are  fairly  plentiful,  with 
values  tolerably  steady  for  best  qualities, 
but  market  for  the  cheaper  grades  is  devoid 
of  firmness.  Limes  are  in  limited  stock  and 
are  being  held  at  an  advance. 

Oranges— Navels,  <8>  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00®  3  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  <jft  box   2  50@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   6  50®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

The  market  is  practically  bare  of  both  Al- 
monds and  Walnuts  of  domestic  production, 
and  quotations  for  the  time  being  are  mainly 
nominal.  A  few  Chile  Walnuts  are  offering 
slightly  under  the  figures  named  for  the  Cali- 
fornia product.  Peanuts  are  in  light  stock 
and  for  desirable  qualities  the  market  rules 
firm. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  ®14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @2714 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   514®  614 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

The  healthy  tone  prevailing  in  the  wine 
market  for  some  months  past  continues  to  be 
experienced,  and  prospects  are  encouraging 
for  conditions  remaining  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ducing interest.  Considering  the  limited 
quantities  offering,  shipments  are  of  fair  mag- 
nitude, both  by  sea  and  rail.  Considerable 
claret  is  going  overland  to  New  Orleans  at 
18%c  per  gallon  in  carload  lots.  Quotable 
rates  remain  as  before,  the  range  of  prices  for 
new  claret  being  16@20c  per  gallon,  the  latter 
figure  being  for  selections  and  the  lower  quo- 
tation a  minimum  rate  for  round  lots. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  135,120 

Wheat,  ctls   72,958 

Barley,  ctls   7,855 

Oats,  ctls   915 

Corn,  ctls   1,235 

Rye,  ctls   330 

Beans,  sks   5,832 

Potatoes,  sks   13,182 

Onions,  sks   1,625 

Hay,  tons   2,039 

Wool,  bales   3,485 

Hops,  bales   101 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-skS  115,212 

Wheat,  ctls   67,232 

Barley,  ctls   1,551 

Oats,  ctls   20 

Corn,  ctls   10 

Beans,  sks   740 

Hay,  bales   626 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   6,817 

Honey,  cases   16 

Potatoes,  pkgs   266 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California  Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  25 —California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7®,8l4c;  prime  wire  tray,  8&Cg'.)c; 
choice,  9@9;^c;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4M@914c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  1314@16c;  Moorpark,  14®19c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@13c;  peeled.  25@28c. 


California  Barbed  Wire  Farm 
Telephone. 


N.  A.  Dora  writes  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  that  the  Salinas  Valley 
Land  Company  has  a  telephone  system 
in  which  a  barbed-wire  fence  is  the 
connecting  medium.  The  line  consists 
of  the  ordinary  barbed  wire  that  was 
already  on  the  fences  along  the  road 
from  Salinas  City  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany's ranches.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
long  the  way  it  runs.  We  use  a  good 
telephone  instrument.  The  requisites 
to  success  are  to  see  that  all  the  con- 
nections are  made  very  close,  that  no 
wire  is  connected  with  the  ground  in 
any  way,  either  by  hanging  down  or  by 
touching  any  other  wire  that  does 
reach  the  ground. 

In  crossing  roads  and  gates,  we  use 
two  methods.  The  preferable  one  is  to 
have  posts  high  enough  to  carry  an 
overhead  wire,  but  in  this  country  a 
great  many  high  derricks  are  used  with 
threshing  outfits,  so  we  took  1-inch 
iron  water  pipe  and  laid  under  the 
gates  and  most  of  the  roads  and  then 
ran  a  rubber  covered  wire  through 
them  to  connect  with  the  barbed  wire 
on  each  side.  This  is  out  of  the  way 
and  never  noticed  at  all,  though  it  is 
more  apt  to  get  broken  than  an  over- 
head wire.  It  is  cheaper  than  poles, 
though.  We  bent  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
up  at  the  sides  of  the  gates  or  roads 
and  then  filled  the  ends  up  with  putty 
to  keep  water  out  of  the  pipes  and 
prevent  rotting  the  rubber  on  the  wire. 
One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  success 
is  to  have  a  'phone  with  a  good,  strong 
electro-magnetic  call  tube. 

This  character  of  telephone  line  will 
work  just  as  well  as  any  insulated  line 
in  dry  weather,  but  it  will  not  work  at 
all  when  it  is  raining,  because  the  cur- 
rent runs  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
posts  are  wet,  and  the  line  is  then  of 
no  practical  value.  Our  line  has  worked 
well  every  day  since  it  was  built  last 
July,  excepting  seven  days  and  parts 
of  five  or  six.  As  soon  as  the  posts 
have  time  to  dry  off  after  a  rain  it  is 
all  right  again  and  is  a  very  great 
convenience.  To  us  it  is  almost  worth 
five  men's  wages  all  the  time.  In  dry 
countries  like  many  of  our  Western 
States  and  Territories  such  lines  will 
work  for  any  reasonable  distance,  say 
1  to  100  miles,  and  will  seldom  be  dis- 
turbed by  rains,  but  in  States  where 
it  often  rains  it  will  not  do  well. 


Our  famous  BUTE 
I.ABKL  IE  It  A  \  D. 

It's  the  best  in  the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BINDER 
TWINE 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should   be   remembered,  however,  that  at 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moffltt    &.    T  o  \iu  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  »nd  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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|j      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  5 

1  Pain-Killer  J 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  j 
H  s 
Jjg    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  J 

£  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  \ 

COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA. 

||     25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  I 

■  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE.! 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


IF  YOUR  GOAT  FADES 

you  botiirht  Hip  wronur  kind.    If  your  wire  fence 
'looks  like  a  Huh  net,"  you  didn't  buy  The  Puce, 
or  else  jour  post*  have  tliven  away. 
PAGK  WOVKH  WIRK  HM  K  CO.', AUKI AN, MICH. 


"» — ? — >    t    t   i.   1    ;  )■ 

CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE - 


RODE 


d.j.  27  t 


Boll.!.  10 

60  1n<->>r*  blcti.  7  to  If  aa 
aodche.p]  ThouMnda  to  I 
n-  wholw.l.  prion.    Writ,  for  oatolog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOUY.  MICH. 

R„„„i,...  (  W.ukn.o,  III.,     Cltrflooil.  Ohio. 

(  Toronior,n.  Mclbourof.AuilroUo. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1  1 4  °  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKfcK  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dh  R.  H.  Kline.  Ltd..  »31  Arch  St..  Phllad'la.  Pa. 


Cost  of  Cotton  Production. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Statistician 
Hyde,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  cost  of  growing  cotton  has 
been  investigated,  and  the  results  of 
the  investigation  have  just  been  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  No.  16,  Miscellaneous 
Series,  Division  of  Statistics. 

In  this  report  it  is  shown  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
upland  cotton  in  1896  was  $15.42,  sub- 
divided into  the  following  items:  Rent 
$2.88  ;  plowing,  $2  81 ;  seed  21  cents  ; 
planting  seed,  28  cents  ;  fertilizers, 
$1.30  ;  distributing  fertilizers,  16  cents 
chopping  and  hoeing  $1.31;  picking, 
$3.37;  ginning  and  pressing,  $1.08; 
bagging  and  ties,  57  cents  ;  marketing 
64  cents;  repairing  implements,  40 
cents  ;  all  other  expenses,  41  cents. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  pounds 
of  lint  produced  per  acre  were  255  6, 
and  sold  for  6.7  cents  per  pound ; 
the  bushels  of  seed  produced  were  16, 
and  the  price  per  bushel  11.9  cents. 
The  total  return  to  the  planter,  on  the 
average,  was  $19  03,  which  gave  him 
a  net  profit  of  $3  61  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  picking  cotton  per  100  pounds 
was  44  cents,  while  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  lint  per  pound  was  5  27  cents. 

Several  thousand  cotton  planters 
contributed  to  these  statistics,  and, 
of  the  entire  number  reporting  20%  re- 
ported a  loss.  The  cause  of  financial 
loss  was  the  generally  deficient  produc- 
tion owing  to  drought  or  other  causes 
that  injured  the  plants. 

To  produce  sea  island  cotton  cost 
$21  95  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  11  59 
cents  per  pound  ;  and  the  total  return 
for  lint  and  seed  of  sea  island  cotton 
was  $28  65,  which  gave  the  planter  a 
not  profit  of  $6  70  per  acre. 

The  planters  that  reported  a  profit 
in  the  raising  of  upland  cotton  produced 
275  9  pounds  per  acre,  while  those 
that  reported  a  loss  produced  only 
176  pounds. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  in 
the  raising  of  cotton  is  very  distinctly 
disclosed,  and  the  general  result  is 
that  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 
fertilizers  used  increased  the  profit  of 
raising  cotton  per  acre  also  increased. 

It  was  discovered  in  this  investiga- 
tion that  cotton  is  produced  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  at  a  high  rate  of 
profit,  by  means  of  irrigation,  in  west- 
ern Texas  and  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  Utah  ;  in  Texas  irrigation  had 
the  effect  of  producing  512  4  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre,  which  is  290  3  pounds 
greater  than  average  for  the  whole 
State. 

The  work  of  the  Department  in  this 
investigation  covers  the  cost  of  cot- 
ton production  as  far  back  as  1822, 


but  the  statements  previous  to  1876 
are  mostly  individual  estimates.  For 
1876  many  special  inquiries  were  made 
by  a  former  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  these  established  the  cost  of 
producing  lint  cotton  per  pound,  in 
gold,  8  32  cents. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  revela- 
tions of  this  investigation  is  the  com- 
parative cost  of  marketing  cotton  in 
1840  and  1897.  The  comparison  is 
itemized  and  shows  that  in  1840  it  cost 
$18.15  to  market  a  bale  of  cotton  from 
Alabama  to  Liverpool  while  in  1897  the 
cost  was  $7  89. 

The  report  of  the  Department  on 
this  subject  covers  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  cotton,  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies,  and  gives  many  de- 
tails of  cotton  production,  by  counties, 
in  the  South. 


A  Long  Canoe  Trip. 


On  May  1st  two  men  will  leave  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  on  an  unique  trip  across 
the  continent.  From  the  headwaters 
of  the  Fraser  river  to  the  source  of  the 
Bow  river  is  only  six  miles,  and  there 
is  a  complete  water  route  to  the  east- 
ward. The  men  who  will  go  across 
the  continent  in  a  canoe  are  A.  J.  Clark 
and  T.  A.  Smith.  They  figure  they  will 
travel  5000  miles,  visiting  over  1000 
towns  and  cities.  A  long,  slender 
canvas  canoe,  weighing  ninety  pounds, 
will  be  the  means  of  transportation. 
"We  will  make  our  journey  up  the 
Fraser  to  Banff,"  says  Clark,  "and 
then  go  down  the  Bow  river  to  Sas- 
katchewan. Then  we  go  into  Thunder 
creek,  and  finally  reach  the  Qu'Ap- 
pelle  river.  Next  we  come  to  the  As- 
sinaboine  river,  and  this  takes  us  to 
Winnipeg.  Then  we  will  go  by  way  of 
St.  Paul  through  rivers,  canals  and 
lakes  to  Washington,  D.  C." 


At  the  Vulcan  shipyards,  Stettin, 
Germany,  is  now  building  the  largest 
steamship  in  the  world,  "  Die  Deutsch- 
land."  She  is  622  feet  long,  67  feet 
beam  and  44  feet  depth  of  hold.  With 
bunkers  and  ballast  tanks  filled  she 
will  draw  29  feet  of  water.  Her  coal 
bunkers  will  carry  5000  tons.  She 
will  have  two  six-cylindered  quadruple 
expansion  engines  of  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  33,000  H.  P.  Twelve  double 
and  four  single  boilers  will  supply 
steam  at  210  pounds  pressure.  The 
contract  calls  for  a  speed  of  23  knots 
per  hour,  and  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  make  25  knots,  or  about  28 J  miles 
per  hour  on  her  trial  trip.  Five  dy- 
namos will  supply  the  necessary  cur- 
rent for  lighting. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 

shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  every  where. 

HADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  tiAsOLIiNE  tNQINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline.  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    A  1. 1.  Si  /  ICS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO  ,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


LINCOLN  &  NURSERIES 

Offer  an  Extra  Fine  Stock  of 

PLUM  TREES.  ^ 

Wickson,  Red  June.Willard.  Burbank,  Grand  Duke, 
Plantz,  etc.   Grant.  Clairac  Mammoth,  Robe, 
Tennant  and  other  Prunes.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cat. 


W  W  WWWWWW  WWW  WW  WW  WW  WW 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 

LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  ^  it    \«*  as  easy 

 _  ;  to  get  rid  of  it. 

No  remedy  has  made  surer 
and  quicker  cures  than 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 


J  IT  RELAXES  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES. 


Black  Leg. 


Pasteur  Vaccine, 


SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY. 


Write  for  proofs  covering  four  years'  use  in  D.  S.  A.  on  650,000  head. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME    MEDICAL   8DPPLY    CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


1 


PaB 

ROOFING 


r 


DOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  814— Thrr*P-sprine  Extension-Top  Car- 
riage. Price,  complete,  with  lampa,  fenders,  cur- 
tains, storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts,  $65;  usual 
retail  pnee,  *&5. 


and  guarantee  and 


BUY  A  T  WHOLESALE 

and  save  all  intermediate  profits  and  expenses.   Traveling  men's 

expenses,  agents'  and  dealers'  commissions, 
losses  on  bad  accounts,  etc. 

We  have  no  Agents* 

We  sell  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  ore  the  larg- 
est manufacturer*  of  YChlelei  and 
liurneMM  In  the  world  Belling  to  the 
consumer  exclusively.  You  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  dealing  this 
wnv  but  just  one  trial  will  convince  you 
of  its  advantages.  We  are  not  dealers 
or  jobbers.  We  make  every  artlele 
we  f»ell.  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness  to  select  from.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach  you. 

Wc  ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examination 

Send  for  our  lurge  Illustrated  Catalogue- FREE. 


No.  100—  Pouhh*  Baggy 
Harness.  price,  full  nickel 
rl,  $17;  u  good  as 
retails  for  $25. 


nt  everything 


Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  %ST' 


Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

J-    The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALE  STREET  SAN  KK  AN  CISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600 

MONARCH  JR.o..hu«v.aii.$S0O 

BCSTSMALL 
E  CAR  PRESS  INTH1 

.WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PHESS. 

Made  ex  ra  heavy  to  iin>et  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  far  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40  MOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONAR  H,  3-4  PRESS,    "    20x22x44.  .t550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH.  STANDARD,    •'    22x24x47. .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEV ,  STRONU  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a 
free  sample  of 


1 
I 

i 
1 

It  cures  curbs,  colic,  || 
sprains,  lameness 
etc.,  in  a  horse. 
Suttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu 
matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


Ueed  and  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


••fi-<"rr:c:cc€(S 


Agricultural   Capabilities  of 
Alaska. 


A  second  report  on  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
fVlaska,  ordered  by  Congress,  hus  just 
been  issued.  The  investigations  were 
conducted  last  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  George- 
son,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  north- 
ern Europe  and  who  has  had  a  long  ex- 
perience as  professor  and  experiment 
worker  in  Japan  and  Kansas.  At  the 
same  time  the  Weather  Bureau  under- 
took the  establishment  of  a  special 
meteorological  service  for  Alaska,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  headquarters  for 
Prof.  Georgeson  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau observer  should  first  be  established 
at  Sitka. 

Prof  Georgeson  did  not  reach  Sitka 
until  May  12.  It  was  hoped  that  quar- 
ters might  be  obtained  in  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  Sitka,  but  the  build- 
ing was  so  crowded  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seek  accommodations  elsewhere. 
After  some  difficulty,  the  professor  and 
observer  secured  a  temporary  lease  of 
a  small  house,  which,  however,  was 
poorly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
their  work. 

Prof.  Georgeson  immediately  laid 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
but  found  that  there  was  no  broken 
land  available  for  experiments  on  a 
field  scale.  However,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, a  priest  of  the  Russian  Church 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  school,  enough  land  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  professor 
with  which  to  begin  operations.  The 
period  of  active  work  was  necessarily 
short,  but  considerable  useful  work  was 
accomplished. 

In  spite  of  the  late  planting,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  potatoes  and  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  of  good 
quality  matured  and  clover  and  grasses 
made  an  excellent  growth.  Useful 
data  were  also  obtained  from  these  ex- 
periments regarding  the  effect  of  dif- 
erent  soil  conditions  on  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  at 
Skaguay  with  the  aid  of  a  resident  of 
that  place. 

Observations  and  records  of  the  soil 
temperatures  were  made  at  Sitka  and 
Skaguay  and  arrangements  for  similar 
observations  were  made  at  other  places. 
Samples  of  soil  were  collected  at  Sitka 
and  at  Kenai,  in  Cook  inlet,  of  which 
moisture  and  other  determinations 
were  made  in  the  Division  of  Soils  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Circulars  of  inquiry  regarding  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  both  the  coast 
region  and  the  interior  of  Alaska  were 
sent  out  and  a  number  of  replies  are 
included  in  the  report. 

A  number  of  places  in  the  coast  re- 
gion were  visited,  and  surveys  and  res- 
ervations of  land  for  experimental 
purposes  were  made  at  Sitka,  Kadiak 
island  and  Kenai  in  Cook  inlet. 

There  was  also  a  botanical  survey 
made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Evans,  botanist  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  results  are  given  in  the  report. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, comparatively  few  places  were 
visited,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
new  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  coast 
region  were  collected.  Several  speci- 
mens were  found  which  may  prove  of 
considerable  value  as  sand  binders,  for 


which  there  is  great  need  in  many  lo- 
calities in  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  past  two  seasons  in- 
dicates how  experimental  investiga- 
tions may  be  most  efficiently  prosecuted 
in  Alaska,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  year  for  sys- 
tematic experimental  inquiries  in  that 
Territory. 

Who  Grew  Sorghum  First  in 
California  ? 


Now  that  the  growth  of  sorghum  va- 
rieties is  so  widely  spread  in  this  State, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  who  first  grew 
the  plant.  In  1862,  when  W.  J.  Hill, 
present  editor  of  the  Salinas  Index, 
was  teaching  the  Monument  district 
school  in  Yolo  county,  seven  miles 
above  Sacramento,  sorghum  was  quite 
extensively  grown  near  that  place  and 
manufactured  into  syrup,  which  com- 
manded ready  sale.  Who  can  antedate 
this? 

Eight  exposition  projects  are  under 
way  in  American  cities  and  two  more 
are  contemplated;  1899,  Omaha;  1899, 
Philadelphia;  1901,  Detroit;  1901,  Buf- 
falo; 1901,  San  Francisco;  1902,  Toledo; 
1903,  St.  Louis;  1903,  New  Orleans. 
Omaha  will  hold  a  "  colonial  "  exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia  an  "industrial"  ex- 
position, Detroit  celebrates  its  second 
centennial  of  discovery,  Buffalo  calls  its 
show  the  "  Pan-American,"  San  Fran- 
cisco has  decided  on  "Pacific  Ocean 
and  International  Exposition,"  Toledo's 
show  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  and 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  commemo- 
rate the  Louisiana  purchase.  As  ex- 
positions in  the  international  aspect 
they  have  each  other  and  the  Paris  and 
Glasgow  world's  fairs  to  compete  with 
or  imitate.  The  Paris  exposition  in 
1900  does  not  conflict  with  any  dates 
so  far  chosen,  although  Omaha,  if 
again  successful,  doubtless  will  repeat 
in  1900.  The  Glasgow  exposition  is 
set  for  1901.  Besides  those  enumer- 
ated, a  twentieth  cent  ury  exposition  for 
New  York  city  in  1901  is  being  dis- 
cussed, without  much  probability  of 
realization,  and  a  northwestern  inter- 
national exposition  in  1902  for  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

The  total  apple  shipments  to  Euro- 
pean ports  for  the  week  ending  M^rch 
4.  1899,  were  18,165  barrels,  including 
15,315  barrels  to  Liverpool,  636  barrels 
to  London,  1974  barrels  to  Glasgow 
and  240  barrels  various.  The  exports 
included  3728  barrels  from  Boston, 
1408  barrels  from  New  York,  9753  bar- 
rels from  Portland,  262  barrels  from 
Halifax  and  3014  barrels  from  St.  John, 
N.  B.  For  the  same  week  last  year 
the  apple  shipments  were  12  395  bar- 
rels. The  total  shipments  thus  far  this 
season  have  been  1,157,999  barrels, 
against  829,948  barrels  for  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  shipments  in  de- 
tail to  date  have  been  215,536  barrels 
from  Boston,  145,467  barrels  from  New 
York,  132,580  barrels  from  Portland, 
406,705  barrels  from  Montreal,  211,434 
barrels  from  Halifax  and  46,277  bar- 
rels from  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has 
been  testing  a  method  of  killing  weeds 
by  electricity.  A  brush,  heavily 
charged  with  electricity,  runs  along 
about  8  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
every  weed  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, however  strong  or  large,  is  im- 
mediately killed  and  turns  black  as  if 
frozen.  It  formerly  cost  the  company 
$40  per  mile  to  kill  the  weeds  alongside 
the  track,  but  with  the  electric  brush 
they  can  kill  five  miles  an  hour  at  very 
small  expense. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  ot  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Paragrene 

A  NEW  ^^INSECTICIDE.      Does  no 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly 
Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know  that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on  Paris  Green. 
Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers  is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices  :  14  lb.  kits,  14^0  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs.,  15c.  per  lb.;  l/2  lb.  pkgs  ,  16c,  per  lb.;  %  lb. 
pkgs.,  17c.  per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Special  rates  to  dealers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
samples.  FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  W  New  York.  


It  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  insect  pests 
and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than 
Paris  Green,  more 
bulky,  kills  quick- 
er and  goes  farther, 
not  injure  the  foliage. 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRSENO,  C/\L. 

WE    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON 

     J^* 

AN    EXCELLENT    STOCK   OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  of 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  Hilk. 

Tolt,  Wash.,  Jan.  23,  i8gg. 

The  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  bought  last  May 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WOOD'S   DEEP  WELL 

PROPELLER  PUTiP. 

(FIRST   PRIZE   AT   STATE   FAIR,  1898.) 

 WILL  LIFT  

HORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Reliable  and  Experienced  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 

Business  Office,  209  N.  /Iain  St.  T  Anrw>Toc:  Cu\ 
Factory,  .  ..923.925  N.  f1ain  St.  LOS  /MlgeieS,  \ud.U 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


i 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

G.2  =5    SIXTH    ST.,    SflN  FRANCISCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 
Pump  for  D^-ep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  i  s  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
VZ  Incnes  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  <i  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Do  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 

Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  eu- 
perlortoall  imitations  and 
Infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  Improved  ma- 
chines for  1809.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

I     74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Duty  of  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — We  note  in  your 
issue  of  April  22nd  that  there  is  a 
movement  to  try  and  extend  the 
Grange  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be 
successful,  and  believe  that  it  will,  pro- 
vided that  the  Grange  take  up  a  line 
of  active  educational  work  that  will 
enable  the  farmers  to  study  and  apply 
some  practical  and  safe  plan  of  co- 
operation to  protect  themselves  against 
organized  capital  in  the  form  of  trusts, 
and  also  enable  them  to  get  better 
prices  for  their  products  and  fairer 
rates  on  what  they  consume. 

Unless  the  Grange  takes  firm  hold 
of  the  question  of  co-operation,  and  is 
able  to  bring  to  the  farmers  a  plan 
that  will  confer  on  them  financial  bene- 
fit— something  more  practical  than  a 
mere  social  organization —  they  will 
never  succeed  in  effecting  any  perma- 
nent organization.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  farmer  cannot  live  by 
social  organizations,  while  those  who 
live  by  speculating  on  his  products  are 
organized  for  business  only,  with  the 
object  of  controlling  prices  on  farm 
products  so  as  to  depress  the  market 
where  the  farmer  sells  and  raise  it  on 
the  articles  of  consumption.  Since  the 
time  has  arrived  that  the  farmer  can- 
not sell  any  of  his  principal  products 
except  at  the  dictation  of  a  trust,  and 
cannot  buy  the  principal  articles  he 
consumes  except  at  the  price  estab- 
lished by  a  combine,  it  is  certainly  high 
time  that  the  Grange,  as  a  farmers' 
organization,  should  take  hold  of  these 
problems  in  earnest  and  submit  them 
to  the  subordinate  Granges  that  the 
members  may  be  aroused  to  action.  If 
the  State  and  Pomona  Granges  do  not 
move  in  the  matter  at  once  of  gather- 
ing data  and  information  as  so  how  the 
organization  of  trusts  is  affecting  the 
farming  interest,  and  show  them  what 
the  result  of  continued  concentration 
of  capital  will  be  a  few  years  hence 
upon  them  and  their  interests,  also 
gather  some  information  for  the  sub- 
ordinates to  consider  looking  to  means 
whereby  they  may  gain  protection  from 
the  trusts,  they  are  failing  in  their 
duty  and  in  the  trusts  imposed  upon 
them  as  executive  officers,  and  they 
cannot  expect  to  successfully  build  up 
and  extend  the  Grange.  The  days  for 
a  farmers'  organization  for  display  and 
sociability  alone  are  passed.  Active 
and  practical  work  must  be  carried  on 
— work  that  will  lead  to  the  financial 
benefit  of  the  members  and  something 
that  will  inspire  them  with  hope  for 
the  future. 

I  hope  the  subordinate  Granges  will 
take  this  matter  up  if  the  State  Exec- 
utive Committee  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  do  so,  and  that  the  next  State 
meeting  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Grange  history  in  Califor- 
nia.   Fraternally,        J.  M.  Moore. 

308  Davis  street,  S.  F. 

Sacramento  Orange. 


A  committee  of  this  Grange,  consist- 
ing of  Sister  Susie  S.  Birch  and  Bros. 


G.  W.  Hack  and  J.  H.  McKune,  has 
prepared  suitable  resolutions  of  tribute 
to  the  memories  of  Bro.  and  Sister 
Lufkin.  Both  of  them  were  suddenly 
called  away  and  are  mourned  as  two  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Grange. 

Napa  County  Notes. 


To  the  Editor:  — The  rapidly  ad- 
vancing season  continually  adds  to  the 
excellent  prospects  of  good  crops  in 
Napa  county.  Generally  speaking,  the 
outlook  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  are  some  drawbacks  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fruit,  for  prunes,  plums,  some 
pears  and  peaches  have  dropped  to  a 
great  extent,  as  also  have  cherries. 
Apples  will  yield  well,  but  that  fruit  is 
not  raised  to  any  great  extent. 

Why  so  much  young  fruit  should  drop 
is  a  mystery,  the  trees  blossomed  very 
full,  but  either  a  few  hot  days  at  a 
critical  period,  or,  perhaps,  the  exces- 
sive drouth  of  1898  deprived  trees  of 
needed  nourishment,  prevented  the 
setting  of  fruit.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
attention  of  our  orchardists  is  now 
more  than  ever  directed  to  the  subject 
of  irrigation.  Many  are  convinced 
that  a  good  supply  of  water  will  insure 
excellent  crops,  barring  frosts  year 
after  year. 

Termites. — In  some  orchards  white 
ants  are  destroying  trees.  Tbey  have 
attacked  the  roots  of  large  cherry 
trees,  boring  or  eating  their  way  from 
the  bottom  upward.  Their  presence  is 
often  unsuspected.  Some  young  apple 
trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  same 
insects. 

Tlie  State.  Grange. — Napa  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  though  yet  in 
its  infancy,  being  about  one  year  old, 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  New 
members  are  constantly  joining  the 
organization  which  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State. 

Preparations  are  already  making 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  which  commences  in  Napa  next 
fall.  Committees  are  at  work,  the 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  has  been 
here  noting  the  facilities  for  holding 
meetings  and  for  entertaining  guests, 
and  all  things  forecast  one  of  the  most 
profitable  gatherings  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Co-operation.  —  Co-operation  among 
farmers  in  this  State  is  not  nearly  as 
fully  developed  as  it  should  be.  The 
more  the  principle  is  understood  by 
this  large  class  of  our  people  the  more 
they  realize  it  is  for  their  advantage 
to  unite.  In  order  to  disseminate  these 
principles  the  Napa  Grange  will,  by 
committees,  hold  meetings  in  several 
outlying  district  schoolhouses.  In  this 
way  our  farmers  will  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the 
Order. 

The  prosperity  of  Napa  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  her  flourishing  and  grow- 
ing industries.  There  is  in  process  of 
development  an  enterprise,  which,  if 
the  hopes  of  the  promoters  are  real- 
ized, will  be  of  great  and  lasting  im- 
portance to  both  town  and  valley. 

Napa,  Cal.,  April  17,  1898. 


BUY   THE  BEST. 


If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  WagoD.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material :  the 
best  broad  tired  Klectric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Klectric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Meat  emoked  in  a  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Mads  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  £.  klU  LbLH  A  »UO.,  Milton,  fm. 


J*  THE 

Air :  Lift  :  process, 

*  »  »  #  *  *  #  #"# 

...WITH  A... 

Marsh  :  Compressor. 

****  *«*#**»**« 

The  illustration  shows  the  Marsh  Air  Compressor,  elevating  water  from 
well  by  means  of  the  air  lift  system,  and  presents  many  advantages  over  other 

compressors  for  work  of  this  class. 

•  Ibey,can  be  connected  'o  automatic  governor,  to  stop  and  start  at  any  de- 
sired variation  of  reservoir  pressure,  and  will  maintain  a  steady  and  reliable 
action  at  much  slower  spied  than  crank  and  fly  wheel  pattern-which  are  al- 
ways likely  to  stop  on  center,  if  run  slowly,  and  of  course  will  not  start  again. 

We  W1U  be  pleased  to  specify  sizes  and  cost  of  Compressor,  etc.,  if  you  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  regard  to  your  well  and  service : 

1.    Wkai  is  the  Mounter  of  your  well  awing,  ,„»,-,/,  ;  

~.    How  far  to  water  from  surface  

3.  How  far  helnw  surface  does  boring  or  casing  extendi  

4.  How  many  gallons  of  water  dti  you  want  tier  hour.'  

5.  What  steam  pressure  do  you  carry  on  Imilerl  

fi.    How  far  Is  boiler  fmm  wellf  

r.    What  is  the  lowest  steam  pressure  you  want  pump  to  operate  witht  

X.    How  much  higher  than  top  of  well  do  you.  want  tn  raise  water!  

9.   It  tank  located  at  well;  If  not,  how  fart  

SIMONDS  SAW  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents,  33  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARE  VOIR  COWS 
/*      CHEATING  101? 

Are  your  cows  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat.  or  are  they  just  living  off  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
BABG0GK  TESTER 

will  tell  on  thf>m  and  it  makes  no  mistakes. 
It's  always  ready  for  business— doesn't  break 
down— doesn't  nave  accidents— <loesu*t  wear 
out.    Runs  easily  and  noiselessly. 

>riid  for  i'utulofuc  \o.   9  1. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


Fan 

Acre  of  corn 


"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  Untvpratty  of  Wisconsin,  nratly  tound  iuto  n  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  beinjr  ai-nt  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salim,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  00 
the  suhje.-t.    It  includes: 

I  Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill- Silage.  IV   Feeding  of  Silage, 

V  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

and  nianv  valuable  tables  and  COKDOUDdsd  r.uiona 
for  feeding  stock.    They  are  (Toine;  rapidly 
Toavold  disinterested  Inquirers  the 
stamps 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


I     This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
|  based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  .olid 
facts. 


Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
j  have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 

657  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  %:2  Postpaid. 


SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.    Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWRIGHT,  1411  Jm< k«on 
Street,  vm  Francisco. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  IX 


-HATCH"  Pruning:  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE  I 

KMEKV  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tut  Mis^juli^hY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Pr  hi.ishi  no  Co..  or  lta 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PARSONS'  FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR. 

Safe. 
Reliable. 
Ffonoinlral. 
Improved. 
Enlarged. 

For  Circular, 
write  to 

L.W.  Parsons, 

CAMPBELL, 
CAL. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.     Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MftRKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAHI.EIT,  Pre.'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  1^5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  U. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
Ilk  HUhlgan  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.  JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  286  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


)EWEY,STR0NG&C0 

PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


April  29,  1899. 
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365  Days  a  Year. 

Some  men  who  keep 
cows  declare  the  price  of 
a  cream  separator  to  be 
too  nigh.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  you 
pay  as  much  or  more 
for  a  twine  binder  and 
only  use  it  three  or 
four  days  in  a  year?  A 
Safety  Hand  Separator 
only  costs  $100  and  is 
used  with  profit  every 
day  in  the  year.  Look 
into  this  matter.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  31 
It's  free. 

P.  M. 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb. 
Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Uncle  Sam  Buys  California  Seeds. 


SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Fa. 


California  Paris  Exposition  Com. 
mission. 


An  Act  by  the  last  Legislature  au- 
thorizes the  Governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners — one  from  the  central, 
one  from  the  northern  and  one  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State — to  con- 
stitute "  The  California  Paris  Exposi- 
tion Commission."  Not  more  than  two 
members  shall  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical party.  This  Commission  is  to 
have  exclusive  charge  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $130,000  appropriated  by 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  collecting, 
forwarding  and  maintaining  an  exhibi- 
tion of  California  products  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900  and  for  preparing 
and  distributing  suitable  literature  de- 
scriptive of  the  State  and  its  resources, 
industries  and  capabilities,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  exhibits  to  the 
State.  The  commissioners  are  required 
to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
each.  They  must  be  "experienced  in 
exposition  work,"  and  shall  be  allowed 
for  their  services  $5000  each  and  actual 
traveling  expenses.  Certified  vouchers 
are  required  to  be  returned  to  the  con- 
troller for  all  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Act  takes  effect  immedi- 
ately, but  $105,000  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated will  not  be  available  until  De- 
cember 1,  1899. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

3  82.  Orders  received  at  this  ofn 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

kTRADE  MA 


"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKET  ST. 


For  the  first  time  the  big  annual  con- 
tract for  government  seeds  has  been 
secured  by  a  California  grower.  The 
bid  of  Charles  Parker,  an  extensive 
grower  of  Santa  Clara,  has  just  been 
accepted  by  Disbursing  Agent  Evans 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  and  Parker  was  informed 
of  the  action. 

The  successful  bid  was  for  $64,900, 
but  the  entire  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation — $130,000 — will  be  ex- 
pended, the  successful  bidder  securing 
the  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
upon  the  same  basis  as  his  bid. 

The  seed  to  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington will  be  twenty-two  carloads,  and 
will  include  several  carloads  each  of 
the  various  kinds  of  garden  vegetables, 
beets,  beans,  cabbages,  lettuce,  etc., 
and  several  carlos^ds  of  the  famous 
California  sweet  peas  and  other  flower 
seeds. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  11,  1899. 

623,068  —Stomp  Puller  —  E.  M.  Bliss,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

622,793.— Sidehill  Harrow  — G.  A.  Brockhurst, 

Orinda  Park,  Cal. 
622,667.— Clocks— S.  (1.  Button,  Hollister,  Cal. 
022^83.— Bottle  Washer— Cobb  &  Dyer,  Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

622,890.— Rolling  Gate— E.  E.  GusMd,  The  Dalles, 
Or. 

623,084.— Bicycle  Lock— S.  C.  Houghton.  S.  F. 
02.3,021.—  Shade  Trimmer— D.  H.  James,  Albany, 
Or. 

622,954  — Shingle  Saw— S.  T.  Johnson,  Trinidad, 
Cal. 

622,807.— Card  Holder— Robt.  Joy,  S.  P. 
623,088.— Ore  Crusher— C.  C.  Lane,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

623,025.— Miner's  Pick  —  J.  B.  Lucas,  Valley 
Springs  Cal. 

622.818— Plow  Draft  — W.  S.  McClarren,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

623.030.— Door  Hanger— A.  Newell,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

622,707. — Wrench— E.  Olson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
622,823.— Sliding  Door— D.  Schuyler,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

622,827.— Mechanical  Movement— T.  S.  Smith, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
622,748.— Rheostat— W.  H  Woodman,  S.  P. 
622,937.— Furr  Cleaner—  B.  B.  &  J.  H.  Wright, 

Riverside,  Cal. 
30,526.— Design,  Egg  Holder— W.  P.  Murphy, 

Willowglen,  Cal. 

Notb. — plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Side  Hill  Harrow  Draft  Attachment. — 
Geo.  A.  Brockhurst,  Orinda  Park,  Cal.  No. 
622,793.  Dated  April  11,  1899.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  draft  attachment  for  harrows,  and 
is  especially  designed  for  harrows  which  are 
used  in  cultivating  lands  upon  side  hills  or  in 
other  sloping  positions  where  the  harrow  is 
drawn  over  the  land  in  the  line  of  the  slope. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  bar  interposed  be- 
tween the  harrow  and  the  team,  the  traveler 
movable  upon  the  bar  with  clamps  or  stops  ad- 
justable with  relation  thereto  to  determine 
the  movement  of  the  traveler  upon  the  con- 
necting bar.  When  harrows  are  hauled  trans- 
versely along  inclined  land  or  side  hills,  the 
tendency  of  the  harrow  is  to  continually  slide 
down  below  the  line  of  draft  and  travel,  and 
this  is  counteracted  by  the  use  of  the  present 
device. 

Card  Holder  and  Ejector. — Robert  Joy, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  622,807.  Dated  April 
11,  1899.    The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 


vide a  holder  for  visiting,  business  and  other 
cards  which  it  is  desirable  to  carry  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  so  that  they  will  be  kept 
clean,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  of  a  means 
for  delivering  and  ejecting  cards  from  the 
holder  one  at  a  time.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  card-containing  chamber  with  springs 
fixed  to  the  top,  and  pressing  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cards  so  as  to  maintain  the  lower- 
most one  constantly  in  contact  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case.  A  fulcrumed  lever  having  a 
push  plate  fixed  to  its  long  arm  is  adapted  to 
engage  the  rear  edge  of  the  lowermost  card, 
and  a  second  lever  lying  along  the  interior  of 
one  side  of  the  case  is  fulcrumed  near  one  end 
and  has  the  opposite  end  engaging  the  short 
arm  of  the  first  named  lever.  A  press  button 
or  projection  extending  through  the  side  of 
the  case  serves  for  the  application  of  power 
to  the  levers  and  through  these  the  ejector 
plate  is  actuated  to  force  out  the  single  card. 
As  soon  as  the  button  is  released,  a  spring  re- 
turns the  parts  to  their  normal  position. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  Tdays'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  foraged  cows,  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  S19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  Utted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 

COFFEE  GROWING  — Young,  strong  Hollander, 
thoroughly  understanding  all  about  the  growitg 
and  prepariug  for  market  of  coffee,  seeks  corre- 
spondence with  parties  who  contemplate  starting 
coffee  planting  in  either  southern  California  or 
Sandwich  Islands.  Is  working  for  six  years  on 
Malang  coffee  estateB.  First-class  references.  Fel- 
low of  agricultural  college.  Fully  understanding 
English.  Please  address  letters  "  Malang,"  care  of 
this  paper. 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  15,  1899. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton,.— Dear  Sih:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  8-ln.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  •rood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  214  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  S3  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C  F.  Blewett. 

Dr.  Faulkner  of  9alinas  writes :  "Your  8-ln.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  Is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       F*  O  U  I—  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Broe. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  | 
cures    the   most  obstinate  , 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
apositiveguarantee.  Price, ' 
$2.00.  Valuable  information  < 
and  full  particulars  FREE. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs.  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
siamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO  .  Coatesville,  Pa. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  AngeleB,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  P.  LYON,  Edenvale,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Houdans. 
Eggs  from  best  breeding  pen  of  Houdans  ever 
shown  on  this  coast  at  San  Jose,  Jannary,  1899. 
Birds  large,  very  dark  plumage.  Eggs  from  first 
prize  pen  $2.50  for  13;  others  $1.50. 


SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Several 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took  iheir  share 
of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair.   Eggs  for  hatching. 


J.  JR.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  r-al.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  IS  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  2dc  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swineo 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  KENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  The  best  in  the  State.  Send  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.   Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


Red  Poll  Bulls  for  Sale. 


The  Estate  of  A.  P.  More,  deceased,  has 
23  Red  Poll  Bulls,  three  years 
old,  for  Sale. 

I  They  are  of  fine  quality  and  desirable  for  anyone 
wishing  animals  of  this  character.  These  animals 
are  on  pasture  in  Sonoma  county,  at  F.  A.  Schell's 
ranch,  near  Petaluma. 

Inquire  of  JOHN  LAWLER,  Petaluma,  or  of 
C.  A.  STORKE,  Attorney  at  Law,  Santa  Barbara. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds 


For    Irrigation   and   Other  Purposes. 

 SEND   FOR   LARGE   AND   COMPLETE   CATALOGUE,   MAILED  FREE 


Gonld's  Triple  Acting  Power  &  Pump  Combined. 


2  1-2  Horse  Power  Webster. 

—  ♦ 


IA/OOD1N     &     LITTLE,    31:2    <&    314     MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AH  Right 


CHAMPION    01  ANT    PRESS    (AT  WORK). 

Presses  against  friction  and  presses  the  tirst  charge  of  hay  just  as  solid  as  the  last  charge. 
Has  self  closing  and  opening  feed  door  and  is  complete  with  trucks. 


FLOUR    CITY    HAY  PRESS. 

Capacity  of  the  press  governed  by  your  ability  to  get  the  hay  to  it.  Plunger  makes  18  to  20  strokes  per 


CHXMPION    GIANT    PRESS    (ON    THE  RO\D). 


CHAMPION    I  I  lL    ClKCLE  PRfcSs. 


*sMo* DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 

♦  Send  for   Latest  Machine   and   Vehicle  Catalogues.  ♦ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  m,L2,L^JJV^T- 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump,  gg WAm  bt  com|,resshi  kik- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  out 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  buckets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  namber  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  OH  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pomp. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  a5J  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES, 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦  *♦ 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Hay  Days  in  Qold^  Gate 
Park.  to 


Golden  Gate  Park  is  the 
greatest  all-the-year  pleasure 
ground  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  favoring  climate,  rein- 
forced by  the  use  of  artificial 
showers  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, the  park  is  evergreen.  It 
is  true  that  we  lose  the  winter 
scenery  and  the  winter  sports 
of  the  great  Eastern  parks 
and  commons,  but  we  ex- 
change for  them  our  winter 
flowers  and  winter-blooming 
trees  and  shrubs  and  to  stroll 
among  them  in  the  sunshine 
or  to  float  in  gondolas  amid 
the  beauties  of  aquatic  vege- 
tation which  finds  no  winter 
temperature  to  check  its 
growth — all  these  are  delights 
of  the  semi-tropical  clime, 
which  we  hold  to  be  a  gener- 
ous substitute  for  the  snow 
battles,  ice  castles  and  skat- 
ing carnivals  of  the  borean 
countries.  Though  this  be 
true,  and  though  any  day  of  ^^^Qg 
the  year  many  thousands  may 
gather  in  the  park,  it  is  also  a 

fact  that  the  month  of  May  has  distinctive  outing 
quality,  though  not  so  marked  in  California  as  in 
other  places.  In  May  the  westerly  winds  have  not 
yet  reached  their  midsummer  velocity  and  the  danger 
of  rain  is  nearly  over  for  the  season.  In  May  the 
June  and  July  bloom  of  wintry  climates  has  reached 
its  highest  condition  here  and  the  park  shows  a 
wealth  and  freshness  of  foliage  and  flowers  which  no 
month  in  the  year  can  surpass.  May  is  then  ex- 
ceptionally noted  in  the  park  and  the  May  festivals 
especially  popular. 

This  year  the  month  of  May  has  assumed  notable 


■ 


SEAL    ROCKS   ON   THE   OCEAN    BOUNDARY    OF   GOLDEN   GATE  PARK. 


character  from  the  fact  that  the  1st  of  May  added  to  | 
its  traditional  delights  a  flame  of  patriotic  fervor  in 
its  proclamation  by  the  Governor  as  a  public  holiday, 
to  be  known  as  Dewey  Day,  in  honor  of  the  hero  of 
Manila  bay,  when  the  first  grand  blow  was  struck 
for  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and 
upon  that  blow  the  American  sailor  rose  to  world 
fame,  not  alone  for  his  patriotism  but  for  his  pre- 
eminent ability  in  marine  warfare.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, then,  that  Monday  of  this  week  saw  the  park 
thronged  in  all  its  dimensions  with  thousands  of  re- 
joicing people,  and  it  is  but  proper  that  in  recogni- 


THE    PARK   CONSERVATORY    AS   APPROACHED   THROUGH   THE   ROCKERY   AND   SUNKEN  PATHWAY 


tion  of  the  occasion  we  should  adorn  our  first  page 
with  views  of  the  pleasure  ground  which  gave  the 
people  fitting  place  for  their  patriotic  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Golden  Gate  Park  has  exceptional  natural  re- 
sources.   It  extends  from  the  littoral  glories  of  the 
Pacific  for  miles  eastward  until  it  meets  the  west- 
ward course  of  the  city  builders.    On  the  west  of  it 
are  five  thousand  miles  of  the  quiet  ocean  ;  on  the 
east  of  it,  in  a  few  years  to  come,  there  will  be  five 
million  busy  people.    One  of  our  views  shows  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  ocean  side  of  the  park — the  rocky 
_____________     hilltops  emerging   from  the 

ocean  and  affording  an  abode 
for  thousands  of  sea  lions 
which  are  objects  of  endless 
interest  to  the  countless  mul- 
titudes who  watch  their  antics 
from  the  shore.  Around  these 
rocky  islets,  and  in  times  of 
storm  quite  over  them,  the 
angry  waters  lash  with  deaf- 
ening roar,  amid  which  the 
cries  of  the  disturbed  denizens 
are  but  faintly  heard.  This  is 
a  peerless  natural  endowment 
of  the  park  which  millions 
could  not  produce  in  effigy. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this 
is  the  view  of  a  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  park,  where 
gardening  and  artistic  rock- 
work  have  produced  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  but  one 
of  many  similar  scenes  in  the 
park  which  awaken  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor  and 
leave  him  in  doubt  which  most 
to  admire,  the  skill  of  the 
landscape  architect  or  the  de- 
lightful clime  which  opens  to 
him  the  opportunity  for  such 
achievements. 
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Why   the   Sultan    Wishes    American  Agri- 
cultural Experts. 


measure  of  individual  zeal,  insight  and  wisdom  which 
can  be  commanded,  is  a  foolish  man.  We  believe 
that  the  American  people  recognize  these  facts  at 
the  present  time  more  widely  and  more  deeply  than 
any  other  people  on  earth,  and  it  is  to  their  attitude 
toward  these  matters,  and  the  courses  of  conduct 
inspired  thereby,  that  the  present  world-beating 
character  of  American  agriculture  is,  in  part,  due. 

But  there  is  another  factor  in  the  progress  of 
American  agriculture,  and  it  is  one  in  which  America 
distinctly  leads.  The  work  of  American  inventors 
and  mechanics  in  industrial  implements  and  machines 
has  no  rival  in  the  world.  There  is  no  notable  agri- 
cultural appliance  within  our  thought  at  this  mo- 
ment which  is  not  either  of  American  origination  or, 
if  of  foreign  suggestion,  has  not  been  so  improved  in 
this  country  that  its  foreign  prototype  is  lost  sight 
of.  How  different  is  the  course  with  American 
machines  abroad.  No  foreign  amendment  adheres 
to  them.  So  rapid  is  their  home  improvement  that 
constantly  new  models  are  exported  ;  the  American 
advances  so  fast  in  beating  his  own  record  for  light- 
ness, strength  and  availability  in  his  machines  that 
no  foreign  competitor  can  score  a  triumph.  Here  is 
a  line  in  which  we  have  slight  debt  to  acknowledge. 
It  is  a  direction  in  which  we  repay  the  outside  world 
for  what  we  use  of  their  valuable  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence as  related  to  agriculture.  Not  only  that,  but 
by  our  peerless  appliances  and  labor-saving  devices 
we  give  new  value  and  new  or  increased  applicabil- 
ity to  the  uses  of  mankind  of  the  discoveries  brought 
to  light  by  the  foreign  investigators  who  are  work- 
ing along  the  frontiers  of  exact  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  agriculture. 

We  mean  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  fair  in  this 
discussion.  We  credit  the  outside  world  with  its 
pre-eminence  in  scientific  method  and  results:  we 
credit  ourselves  with  pre-eminence  in  turning  this 
knowledge  to  account  and  in  promoting  its  value  by 
unparalleled  ingenuity  and  invention.  But  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  not  doing  honorable 
work  in  original  investigation  and  discovery.  Un- 
questionably we  are,  and  our  promise  to  lead  some 
day  in  this  line  is  not  without  warrant.  But  that 
phase  of  the  matter  need  not  be  pursued  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Evidently  the  Sultan  is  learning  the  lesson  of  the 
year  to  all  the  world,  and  that  is  that  America  leads 
the  nations  in  the  ability  to  get  there  in  all  lines  of 
progress.  American  products  are  now  advancing 
in  all  lines  of  progress  as  never  before.  American 
agricultural  machinery  is  being  used  in  all  climes 
and,  to  use  an  apt  paraphrase,  the  sun  never  sets  on 
an  American  machine.  American  reapers  and 
mowers,  American  plows  and  wagons,  American 
watches,  bicycles  and  sewing  machines,  have  been 
moving  through  all  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
for  years  back.  The  recent  world-belting  of  Ameri- 
can warships  and  the  wonderful  accuracy  and  exe- 
cution of  American  cannon  are  simply  emphasizing 
other  and  more  significant  triumphs  of  American 
mechanics  and  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the 
American  is  as  great  in  war  and  prowness  as  in 
manufacture  and  commerce  is  a  revelation  to  the 
world,  and  success  in  war  serves  to  doubly  empha- 
size our  success  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

It  is  really  the  American  which  the  Sultan  is 
after;  the  American  idea;  the  American  spirit.  He 
probably  has  long  had  experts  and  advisers  from 
European  countries.  He  has  employed  talent  from 
progressive  nations  for  years.  He  appreciates  what 
was  never  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  of  late  that 
it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  wins  the  victory. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  be  fortunate  in  his 
selection  and  that  he  may  secure  advisers  who  not 
only  know  American  agricultural  practice  in  all  its 
wonderful  recent  advancement,  but  appreciate  also 
the  principles  which  actuate  American  industrial 
success  and  manhood.  If  he  secures  such  men  he 
will  get  not  only  the  best  handicraft,  but  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  which  makes  it  the  best. 

The  frost  seems  to  maintain  its  reputation  for  be- 
ing freaky.  A  Fresno  report  says  it  seemed  to  come 
in  currents.  Certain  vineyards  were  damaged,  while 
adjacent  places  escaped  altogether,  or  were  only 
slightly  bitten.  In  San  Joaquin  county  there  was  a 
black  frost,  but  it  only  touched  spots  here  and  there, 
and  that  while  some  vineyards  were  seriously  dam- 
aged others  escaped  entirely. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning:  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "  Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 

The  Week. 

Rain  has  again  covered  quite  a  large  fraction  of 
the  State,  and,  even  beyond  the  rain  area,  moist  air 
and  veiled  sun  have  enabled  the  growing  grain  to 
make  strong  growth.  The  season  is  evidently  doing 
all  it  can  to  help  the  grain  crops  and  atone  as  far  as 
possible  for  early  errors.  With  the  rain  have  also 
come  intervals  of  low  temperature,  which  are  not  so 
welcome,  for  frosts  have  hurt  the  fruit  crops  here 
and  there,  though,  fortunately,  no  widespread  dam- 
age has  occurred.  Grape  vines  have  been  cut  back, 
both  in  the  interior  and  in  some  of  the  coast  valleys, 
and  some  tree  fruits  have  been  unduly  thinned,  but 
only  here  and  there,  and  on  the  whole  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  portion,  probably.  So  far  as  the 
harm  has  gone,  however,  it  should  operate  to  im- 
prove values,  and  in  the  case  of  apricots,  for  in- 
stance, to  still  further  reduce  a  somewhat  scanty 
output. 

Wheat  futures  are  better  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  spot  wheat  does  not  change.  Barley  is  steady, 
but  oats  make  quite  an  advance  owing  to  light  stocks 
and  higher  prices  at  the  north.  Corn  is  still  firmly 
held  and  is  chiefly  of  Eastern  growth.  Hay  still 
droops.  New  alfalfa  hay  is  now  arriving.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  unchanged,  but  have  a  downward  look. 
Beef  is  quiet,  but  lower;  mutton  is  also  steady,  but 
hogs  are  very  high  in  spite  of  free  arrival  of  Eastern 
hogs  alive.  Butter  is  in  good  demand  at  current 
rates;  cheese  is  declining  from  its  high  marks,  but 
no  swift  change  has  occurred.  Packers  are  buying 
eggs  freely,  though  objecting  to  the  price.  Poultry 
is  a  little  lower  except  for  choice  offerings.  Four 
carloads  of  Eastern  have  arrived  in  the  last  two 
days.  The  dried  fruit  trade  has  been  good  consider- 
ing the  reduced  supplies;  high  grade  raisins  and 
medium  prunes  are  the  chief  supply;  low  price  stock 
has  been  cleared  out.  Potatoes  are  falling  in  the 
face  of  the  new  crop  and  holders  are  in  a  hurry  to 
unload.  Onions,  too,  are  low.  Fresh  vegetables 
still  sell  well.  New  honey  is  coming  in  from  the 
San  Joaquin.  Wool  is  active,  but  prices  are  low; 
large  sales  are  being  made  for  local  and  Eastern 
use  and  large  shipments  are  being  made. 


How  suggestive  is  the  announcement,  recently 
telegraphed,  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  will  engage 
American  agricultural  experts  to  advise  him  con- 
cerning ways  and  means  for  advancing  agriculture 
in  his  wide  domain.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  most  signif- 
icant tribute  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  and 
to  the  American  as  an  up-to-date  citizen  of  the 
world.  It  is,  also,  expressive  of  the  fact  that  the 
tidings  of  our  methods  of  progress  have  reached  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  that  there  are 
some  features  about  American  progress  in  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  general  advancement  in  the  same  industrial 
lines.  This  is  not  a  recent  discovery  on  the  part  of 
the  outside  world,  but  it  is  a  discovery  which  is  con- 
stantly assuming  wider  recognition  and  importance. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  reflect  upon  it  a  moment. 

The  United  States  has  no  particular  leadership  in 
what  may  be  called  scientific  agriculture.  Our  own 
advancement  in  this  line  is  largely  established  upon 
the  achievements  of  Germany,  England  and  France. 
The  investigators  and  experimentalists  of  those 
countries  have  brought  to  light  more  new  and  perti- 
nent facts  than  have  ours,  and  they  have  generations 
the  start  of  us  in  point  of  time  in  winning  triumphs 
for  science  as  applied  to  agriculture.  It  is  difficult 
[  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  present  era.  If  we 
seek  it  in  the  history  of  an  industry  established 
upon  its  dicta  we  would  look  backward  a  century 
and  a  half  to  the  discovery  of  available  sugar  in  the 
sugar  beet  by  Marggraf  in  Germany  in  1747.  If 
we  take  another  point  of  view  and  begin  with  a 
clear  declaration  that  a  great  science  underlies 
agricultural  success  in  the  relation  of  all  its  materials 
to  all  of  its  operations,  we  see  the  great  Liebig  in 
his  treatise,  finished  above  sixty  years  ago,  modestly  I 
acknowledging  his  debt  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose 
work  in  England  was  accomplished  forty  years 
before.  If  we  seek  the  origin  of  the  application  of 
systematic  experimentation  to  agriculture;  we  may 
recede  to  Jethro  Tull  in  England,  who  in  1731  grew 
thirteen  crops  in  succession  to  demonstrate  his 
theory  of  tillage.  But  if  we  reject  this  and  allow  the 
method  to  begin  with  the  adoption  of  the  name  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  inception  of  the  idea  at  Moec- 
kern,  Germany,  in  1852,  antedates  the  earliest  es- 
tablishment in  this  country  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

If,  however,  we  leave  the  history  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  method  to  demonstration  of 
agricultural  truth  out  of  the  question,  and  even  if 
we  claim  for  this  country  at  the  present  time  the 
best  and  most  widely  distributed  system  of  scien- 
tific work  in  agriculture,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  we  have  as  yet  no  general  leadership  in  the 
demonstration  of  scientific  truth  as  related  to  agri- 
culture; for  great  as  are  some  of  our  workers  in  cer- 
tain lines  and  worldwide  as  their  leadership  may  be 
therein,  we  must  still  acknowledge  our  obligation  to 
the  wealth  of  imported  truth  and  send  our  workers 
abroad  for  instruction  in  most  advanced  scientific 
methods.  If,  then,  the  Sultan  merely  desired  ex- 
perts in  agricultural  science  he  could  have  had  his 
order  well  filled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  probable  that  a  claim  for  American  eminence 
in  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  in 
present  disposition  to  illuminate  farm  practice  with 
the  torch  of  science,  could  be  maintained  against  the 
world.  We  do  not  forget  that  some  other  nations 
are  conspicuous  instances  of  this  same  disposition, 
and  that  their  achievements  are  notable,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  nation  can  be  ranked  beside  us  in  so 
wide  use  of  the  means  of  progress.  It  is  simply 
wonderful  how  rapidly  the  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tions of  agricultural  science  to  agricultural  success 
has  advanced  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
this  country.  He  who  does  not  concede  now  that 
truth  from  a  laboratory  or  truth  in  an  agricultural 
book  or  periodical  is  a  practical  truth,  if  correctly 
applied,  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  ignorant  man. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  one  who  does  not  employ  all 
available  means  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  his  operations  is  neglectful  of 
plain  opportunities  for  advancement.  It  is  coming 
to  be  acknowledged  that  he  who  does  not  look  upon 
agriculture  as  a  most  progressive  art  and  capable 
of  every  degree  of  advancement,  according  to  the 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Coal  Tar  for  Crown  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  April  22nd,  re- 
plying to  the  inquiry  of  "Grower,"  Yolo  county, 
about  a  remedy  for  black  or  crown  knot,  you  invite 
others  to  give  their  experience  with  this  trouble.  I 
had  a  number  of  prune  trees  affected  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  bluestone  wash.  I  did  so,  and  a  section 
of  every  tree  so  treated  died  immediately — the  part 
of  the  tree  on  same  side  as  the  affected  root.  On 
some  other  trees  I  cut  away  the  diseased  wood  with 
a  carpenter  chisel  and  my  pocket  knife,  being  care- 
ful to  remove  all  diseased  wood,  and  then  gave  a  lib- 
eral dressing  of  coal  tar.  That  was  three  years  ago. 
The  disease  has  not  extended  and  the  bark  is  healing 
over  the  wounds  and  the  trees  are  thrifty.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  can  of  tar  from  the  gas  works,  for 
use  on  roosts  in  chicken  house.  I  knew  it  to  be  a 
good  insecticide,  and  that  it  would  keep  the  water 
out  of  the  wounds,  so  I  tried  it,  and  it  has  proved 
successful.  I  believe  if  the  orchardist  will  watch  his 
trees  and  not  let  the  knot  grow  too  large,  and  will 
be  careful  to  remove  every  particle  of  diseased  wood 
and  use  plenty  of  this  tar,  he  will  save  his  trees  from 
material  injury. — D.  J.  Brown,  Napa. 

This  is  interesting.  We  should  keep  the  coal  tar 
to  the  wound  itself,  and  not  allow  it  to  spread  upon 
the  surrounding  bark.  The  advice  about  treating 
the  knots  before  they  get  too  large  is  very  import- 
ant. When  they  enlarge  so  as  to  nearly  surround 
the  root  crown  they  are  treated  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. 

Chicks  All  the  Year. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  chicks  be  raised  successfully 
all  the  year  round  in  California  ? — A  Subscriber, 
Santa  Barbara. 

Yes,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  all  the  conditions 
favorable.  Winter-hatched  chickens  are  most  easily 
raised,  but  summer  hatching  of  fertile  eggs  can  also 
be  made  to  succeed  with  provision  for  shade,  plenty 
of  pure  drinking  water  and  successful  warfare 
against  vermin,  which  multiplies  most  rapidly  in 
warm  weather. 

Lecanium  Scale  on  the  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  what  I 
take  to  be  a  pest  on  my  prune  trees.  What  is  it  and 
what  can  be  done  for  it? — J.  B.  E.,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

The  insect  is  Lecanium  pruinosum.  The  specific 
name  is  due  to  the  whitish  covering  of  the  scale,  as 
though  a  white  frost  had  formed  upon  it.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  black  scale  and  the  brown  apri- 
cot scale,  both  of  which  also  occur  on  the  prune  tree. 
The  scale  is  also  parasitized  and  invaded  by  the 
same  predaceous  enemies.  Summer  treatment  would 
consist  in  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  as  soon 
as  the  young  scale  are  all  out  of  the  old  shell.  The 
same  treatment  would  be  effective  later  in  the  sea- 
son, and  if  the  scale  is  not  present  in  large  numbers, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  stain  the  fruit,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  postpone  treatment  until  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Prom  the  general  aspect  of  the 
twig  you  send  it  would  appear  that  the  tree  is  not 
badly  infected.   

Band  Treatment  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  the  efficiency,  time  and  mode  of  application  of 
cotton  batting  as  a  bandage  to  apple  trees  for  the 
destruction  of  codlin  moth  ?  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  very  efficacious,  but  my  informant  has  no  per- 
sonal or  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject. — Subur- 
ban Fruit  Grower,  San  Francisco. 

The  band  treatment  for  the  codlin  moth  has  been 
in  use  from  time  immemorial,  but  in  California  an  ex- 
act measure  of  its  efficiency  was  first  made.  In  the 
University  orchard  at  Berkeley  some  years  ago  a 
large  and  carefully  conducted  experiment  was  made. 
Bands  were  put  around  the  trunks  of  apple  and  pear 
trees  early  in  the  season.  They  consisted  of  strips 
of  old  grain  sacks.  The  strips  were  5  or  6  inches 
wide;  the  ends  were  allowed  to  lap  well  and  the  band 
was  secured  by  a  string  tied  around  near  the  center 
so  as  to  furnish  crevices  at  both  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  to  accommodate  worms  coming  from  either 
direction.  All  these  bands  were  removed  on  a  cer- 
tain day  each  week,  the  larvae  counted  and  killed 
and  the  bands  replaced.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
fallen  fruit  was  gathered,  examined  for  worms,  or  to 
see  if  worms  had  escaped,  and  records  of  these  facts 
kept  separately.  The  summary  showed  that  while 
2704  apples  and  pears  were  found  from  which  worms 
had  escaped,  there  were  found  under  the  bands  but 
1188,  or  44%,  the  remaining  56%  includes  worms 


which  found  nesting  places  elsewhere  or  perished. 
The  assistant,  who  kept  the  record  of  this  experi- 
ment, believed  many  of  these  were  eaten  by  birds, 
which  were  always  working  over  the  ground  while 
he  was  in  the  orchard.  The  others  must  have  con- 
cealed themselves  under  clods  to  spin  their  cocoons, 
for  there  was  no  loose  bark  on  the  trees,  and  no  rub- 
bish or  fences  in  which  they  could  hide.  It  would 
seem  from  this  experiment  that  the  bands  catch  less 
than  half  of  the  worms  which  gain  access  to  the  fruit, 
and  yet  the  destruction  of  this  proportion  of  fully 
fed  and  healthy  larvse  must  be  considered  very  satis- 
factory. As  all  the  losses  by  birds  or  other  enemies 
of  the  worm  by  accident  and  by  other  agencies 
which  destroy  insect  life  must  be  taken  from  the 
percentage  of  worms  not  found  under  the  bands,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  old  method  of  treatment  is  still 
quite  effective.  Cotton  batting  is  not  good  material 
for  bands.  It  is  too  expensive,  also  too  troublesome 
for  the  weekly  removal  and  examination  which  must 
be  made.  If  bands  are  put  on  and  left  undisturbed 
long  enough  for  the  moth  to  emerge  from  the  cocoon 
the  bands  are  a  protection  to  the  insect  and  a  snug 
harbor  in  which  it  may  go  through  its  transforma- 
tions. Some  flat  material  like  old  sacking  is  most 
easily  handled  and  the  pupating  insects  destroyed. 

The  use  of  the  bands  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
green  spray  has  been  suggested.  Spray  once  to 
catch  the  first  brood  and  band  for  the  later  broods 
has  been  commended  by  some.  If  one  resolves  upon 
only  one  spraying  the  bands  are  certainly  better 
than  doing  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  found  both 
cheaper  and  more  effective  to  continue  the  spraying 
even  to  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  three  to 
four  weeks.  It  has  been  shown  that  80%  to  90%  of 
sound  fruit  can  be  had  in  this  way.  According  to 
the  above  experiment  44%  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
to  be  caught  by  most  systematic  treatment  with  the 
bands. 

Shelling  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — In  shelling  almonds,  what  is  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  on  the  different  varieties — that 
is,  what  a  certain  weight  of  unshelled  will  yield  in 
kernels  ? — Merchant,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  this  matter. 
One  is  the  laboratory  method,  in  which  the  separa- 
tion and  weighing  is  made  with  all  the  chemist's 
accuracy.  This  has  been  done  at  the  State  Univers- 
ity at  Berkeley.  The  result  is  that  varieties  differ 
according  to  place  of  growth,  and  the  shrinkage  is 
greater  or  less  with  the  same  variety  from  different 
places.  Take,  for  instance,  the  I  X  L  variety.  The 
percentages  of  shell  and  kernel  on  three  samples 
were  as  follows  : 

Davisville.       Suisun.  Skyland. 

Kernels   50  56  70  37.20 

Shells   50  43.30  62.80 

It  depends,  therefore,  much  upon  the  lot  of  nuts 
which  you  are  working  what  the  loss  of  weight  will 
be  in  shelling.  Single  lots  of  different  varieties 
worked  at  the  State  University  showed  relative  per- 
centage of  shells  and  kernels  as  follows  : 

Variety—  Kernels.  Shells. 

King's  Softshell   60  40 

Nonpareil   63.30  36.70 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   62.60  37.40 

Marie  Dupreys   44.50  55.50 

Drake's  Seedling   33  67 

Papershell   70  30 

Languedoc   55  50  45.50 

The  other  test  of  this  matter  is  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  commercial  operations  in  shelling.  Some 
have  operated  very  largely,  but  have  not  published 
their  results.  We  have,  however,  the  figures  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  H.  Hudson,  who  managed  the 
Niles  Co-operative  Fruit  Association  for  several 
years.  Based  upon  a  product  of  over  sixteen  tons 
of  kernels,  he  reported  as  follows  :  In  shelling 
almonds  already  hulled,  100  pounds  of  nuts  would 
produce  from  48  to  56  pounds  of  meats,  according  to 
variety,  a  Languedoc  running  from  48  to  53,  a  Non- 
pareil and  Papershell  from  54  to  56  rounds.  Nuts 
with  hulls  on,  or  "  sticktights,"  100  pounds  produced 
from  16J  pounds  of  meats  in  the  case  of  a  lot  sent 
from  Livermore  of  Drake's  Seedlings  to  22J  pounds 
for  a  Languedoc  sticktight,  the  average  being  20  to 
21  pounds  of  meats  to  100  pounds  of  nuts.  Of  meats 
broken  in  the  shelling,  the  lowest  was  11%  in  the 
case  of  a  California  Papershell  to  6%  for  a  hulled 
Languedoc,  and  in  sticktights  as  high  as  8|%.  The 
percentage  of  broken  meats  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  nuts  when  put  through  the 


machine.  The  work  was  done  under  contract  at  so 
much  per  pound  of  meats,  this  year  the  price  being 
2  cents  per  pound  for  a  hulled  nut  and  3  cents  per 
pound  for  a  sticktight,  this  price  including  the  pick- 
ing out  by  hand  of  all  broken  meats.  For  hulling 
alone  the  charge  was  $15  per  ton,  the  weight  of  the 
hulled  nuts  to  be  taken  after  they  were  dried. 

This  matter  is  of  much  interest  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  all  almond  growers  participate  in  fur- 
ther discussion  of  it. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  1,  1899. 


A.  G.  McAdie,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


Showers  were  quite  general  throughout  the  State, 
and  greatly  benefited  all  crops.  The  temperature 
has  been  considerably  below  normal.  Frosts  in  por- 
tions of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and 
in  the  coast  and  bay  sections,  have  caused  some 
damage  to  grape  vines,  but  other  fruits  have  not 
suffered.  Grain  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  heavy  crop 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  though  wheat  is  nearly  a 
failure  in  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  in 
southern  California.  The  outlook  for  deciduous 
fruits  continues  good. 

Tehama. — Rain  very  beneficial.    Heavy  snowfall  in  mountains. 

Butte. — Thunder  storm  with  hail  April  24th.  Light  frost  on  river 
bottoms,  29th;  no  damage.   Grain  and  hay  doing  well. 

Colusa.— Recent  showers  have  improved  crop  (conditions.  Grain 
has  been  suffering  from  effects  of  previous  warmVeather  and  north 
winds. 

Yolo. — Rain  0.72;  beneficial  to  grain  and  fruit.  Grapes  and  vege- 
tables injured  by  frost  in  some  districts. 

Solano.— Rain  0.74;  two  heavy  hail  storms;  no  serious  damage. 

Placer  — Grapes  in  low  places  injured  by  frost  on  28th;  all  other 
fruits  out  of  danger. 

El  Dorado.— Fruit  looking  well.   Light  frost  caused  no  damage. 

San  Joaquin  —Grain  benefited  by  showers.  Almonds  damaged 
by  high  winds  on  26th.   No  damage  by  frost. 

Stanislaus.— Crops  damaged  by  dry  winds;  grain  will  yield  about 
60%  of  average  crop.   Fruit  doing  well.   Rain  at  Newman,  0.21. 

Merced.  —  Rainfall  about  0.35.  Barley  looking  well;  wheat 
streaked  in  places  and  will  require  more  rain. 

Fresno.— Rain  very  beneficial  to  wheat.  Grapes  and  other  fruits 
in  some  sections,  injured  by  frost  Saturday.  Severe  sand  storm  at 
Huron. 

Tulare.— Rain  at  Porterville  0.19;  considerable  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains   No  frost.   Grain  needs  more  rain. 

Kings.— Frosts  on  the  29th  damaged  vineyards  at  Armona;  in 
some  places  the  damage  will  be  heavy.  Other  fruits  not  injured. 
Good  crop  of  alfalfa.   Grain  needs  more  rain. 

Inyo— Some  damage  to  tender  vegetation  and  fruits  by  high 
winds  and  frosts.   Light  showers. 

Humboldt.— Light  showers  on  the  23rd;  cool  weather. 

Mendocino.— Crops  far  above  average;  corn  coming  up;  fruit 
trees  loaded;  some  alfalfa  has  been  cut. 

Lake.— Rain  at  Upper  Lake  on  26th,  0.65;  beneficial  to  all  crops. 
Large  yield  of  grain  and  hay  assured. 

Sonoma.— Good  prospects  for  peaches  in  some  orchards;  in  others 
the  crop  will  be  very  light.  Light  frost  April  26th.  Grain  benefited 
by  recent  showers. 

Napa.— Rain,  1.34.  Grain  and  hay  crops  will  be  large.  Apricots 
and  prunes  light;  peaches  and  apples  heavy ;  grapes  not  much  in- 
jured by  frosts. 

Contra  Costa.— Rainfall  at  Danville  0.49;  late  sown  grain  greatly 
benefited;  some  early  sown  lodged  by  rain;  pears  and  peaches  will 
yield  a  good  crop;  almonds  about  half  crop. 

Alameda.— Light  showers  and  cool  weather  beneficial  to  grain. 
Fruits  and  vines  in  parts  of  Livermore  valley  injured  by  frost  Sun- 
day; apricots  will  yield  about  half  an  average  crop. 

San  Mateo.— Light  showers  and  much  wind.   Volunteer  hay  cut. 

Santa  Clara.— Apricots,  cherries  and  prunes  will  be  a  lightcrop. 
Grain  growing  well.   Kainfall,  0.38. 

San  Benito.— Rainfall,  0.55;  crops  greatly  benefited.  No  great 
damage  by  frost. 

Monterey.— Over  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  some  sections,  which 
greatly  benefited  grain.   Beets  and  potatoes  doing  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Frost  on  the  23rd  and  29th  injured  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  Rain  very  beneficial.  Grain  and  feed  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Santa  Barbara.— Rain  0.77;  beneficial  to  all  crops;  hay  being 
cut.  Grain  and  pasturage  in  good  condition.  Apple  crop  will  be 
heavy. 

Ventura.— Rainfall  0.20  at  Saticoy.  High  north  winds  injurious 
to  vegetation. 

Los  Angeles.— Light  rain,  followed  by  strong  winds,  which 
caused  little  damage.  Pasturage  fair;  grain  and  vegetables  look- 
ing well. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  favorable  to  grain.  Frosts  in  moun- 
tain section  have  damaged  apples  to  some  extent. 

Orange.— Cool  and  cloudy,  with  light  showers.  Haying  pro- 
gressing. 

San  Diego.— Rainfall  0.28;  too  light  to  benefit  crops.  Haying 
progressing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  —Frost  damaged  vines,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Rain  benefited  grain  in 
northern  sections,  though  much  is  prostrated  by  wind  and  rain. 
Rainfall  too  light  in  southern  sections  for  good  or  harm. 

Eureka  Summary.— Showers  and  sunshine  have  materially  bene- 
fited grass  and  grain,  but  cold  northerly  winds  have  probably  re- 
tarded growth  of  cherries,  pears  and  prunes. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1899,  are  from  officiai  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


california 
stations. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1.08 

32.73 

31  29 

33.68 

38 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.52 

19.99 

12.71 

24.55 

38 

72 

.08 

H.OO 

8.87 

19.75 

42 

78 

San  Francisco  .. 

.09 

16.00 

7.75 

22.39 

43 

62 

.10 

7.03 

4.19 

8.52 

38 

70 

.02 

1  61 

* 

* 

32 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.10 

16  46 

6.16 

17.62 

34 

66 

.00 

4  91 

5  60 

16.91 

46 

70 

San  Diego  

.39 

4.89 

4.62 

9.21 

48 

62 

.00 

1  34 

1  63 

2.97 

46 

80 

'  No  record. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Some  Physical  and  Chemical  Peculiarities 
of  Arid  Soils. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgahi),  Ph  D.,  Director  California  Experiment  Station, 
at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  tor  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agricultural  Science. 

The  marked  and  practically  important  differences 
between  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  and  those  of  the 
humid,  or  regions  of  summer  rains,  have  been  set 
forth  and  corroborated  many  times  by  the  reports 
and  work  of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
since  their  first  publication  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  1892.  The  work  of  the  other  sta- 
tions west  of  the  R  >cky  mountains  have  since  but 
added  confirmatory  evidence  on  the  points  mooted  in 
1892,  and  some  of  the  results  have  been  published  in 
the  German  and  French  revised  editions  of  that  bul- 
letin. But,  as  no  summary  presentation  of  the  facts 
has  since  been  given  in  English,  I  propose  to  fill  this 
gap  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  connection  with  the 
communication  of  some  additional  facts  developed  by 
this  season's  work. 

Points  of  Difference. — The  main  points  heretofore 
shown  and  discussed  are  these: 

1.  The  sandy,  silty  or  pulverulent  nature  of  all 
soils  formed  under  arid  conditions,  save  in  case  of 
pre-existing  clay  formations  of  former  geological 
epochs.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  loamy 
and  clayey  soils  prevailing  in  the  humid  country,  es- 
pecially east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

2.  The  virtual  absence  in  most  cases  of  the  differ- 
ences betweeal  soil  and  subsoil,  which  are  so  funda- 
mentally important  in  the  humid  region  that  the 
most  elementary  precepts  of  farm  practice  must  take 
them  into  earnest  consideration. 

3.  While  "  sand  "  in  the  humid  regions  means  vir- 
tually quartz  grains  only,  in  the  arid  country  it 
means  very  largely  grains  and  powder  of  the  other 
rock  minerals  as  well ;  kaolinization  and  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  colloidal  clay  being  minimized  and 
at  least  partially  replaced  by  the  genesis  of  zeolitic 
compounds.  While,  therefore,  in  the  humid  region 
sandy  land  as  a  rule  means  poor  land,  in  the  arid,  on 
the  contrary,  sandy  lands  are  at  least  as  desirable  as 
heavier  ones,  both  on  the  score  of  high  productive- 
ness, durability  and  ease  of  cultivation,  together  with 
ready  resistance  to  drouth. 

4.  The  average  aggregate  amounts  of  food-plant 
ingredients  soluble  in  acids  are  markedly  greater  in 
the  arid  than  in  the  humid  soils,  where  their  deriva- 
tion is  at  all  generalized. 

5.  Among  the  agriculturally  important  ingredi- 
ents contained  in  larger  average  amounts  in  the  arid 
soils  than  in  the  humid,  lime  stands  foremost,  its 
percentage  in  soils  not  derived  from  calcareous 
formations  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times 
greater  in  the  arid  than  in  the  humid  soils.  Magne- 
sia follows  lime  in  this  respect,  but  the  average  dif- 
ference is  only  about  half  as  great. 

6.  The  average  content  of  potash  in  the  arid  soils 
exceeds  that  in  the  humid  in  about  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  or  four.  But  no  such  constant  differ- 
ence exists  in  respect  to  phosphoric  acid. 

7.  As  regards  humus,  and  the  nitrogen  of  which 
it  is  the  carrier  and  reservoir,  its  amount  is  usually 
considerably  less  than  in  the  humid  soils;  but  the 
total  nitrogen  percentage  does  not  differ  widely,  be- 
cause the  humus  of  arid  soils  contains,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  three  to  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  is 
found  in  humid  soils;  and  this  nitrogen  appears  to  be 
much  more  readily  nitrifiable  than  when  the  nitrogen 
percentage  is  low.  And  nitrification  is  additionally 
favored  by  the  invariable  presence  of  the  carbonates 
of  \\m°i  and  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  nitrates  so 
formed  are  not  leached  out  of  the  soil,  because  of  the 
deficient  rainfall,  but  remain  in  the  soil  from  one 
year  to  another. 

8.  The  occurrence  of  "  alkali  "  salts  in  the  soils  of 
the  arid  regions  is  independent  of  either  present  or 
former  marine  conditions.  The  salts  are  the  educts 
of  the  soil  from  the  weathering  process,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  deficient  rainfall  have  failed  of  being 
leached  into  the  subdrainage.  They  very  commonly 
contain  notable  amounts  of  water-soluble  potash 
salts,  also  nitrates,  and  frequently  alkali  phosphates. 
Aside  from  these  water  soluble  ingredients,  alkali 
soils  always  contain  large  amounts  of  acid-soluble 
plant  food. 

9.  The  presence  of  alkali  carbonates  (usually  the 
sodic  salt)  acts  most  injuriously,  not  only  in  being 
directly  corrosive  of  the  bark  roots  and  stems,  but 
also  in  so  deflocculating  the  soil  as  to  render  tillage 
and  drainage  impossible  This  can  be  remedied  by 
the  transformation  of  the  sodic  carbonate  into  sul- 
phate, by  means  of  land  plaster  in  the  presence  of 
water;  soils  so  treated  become  profusely  productive, 
unless  overcharged  with  sodic  salts. 

10.  Outside  of  the  axes  of  valleys,  the  alkali  salt6 
are  usually  contained  within  the  first  4  feet  from  the 
surface  down.  Within  this  limit  they  migrate  up  and 
down  according  to  the  moisture  conditions,  but  are 
apt  to  accumulate  particularly  at  the  average  depth 
to  which  the  annual  rainfall  penetrates.  We  can 
therefore  ascertain,  by  the  examination  of  a  4-foot 
column  of  soil,  the  total  amount  of  salts  which,  under 


favorable  conditions,  may  either  accumulate  within 
6  inches  of  surface  or  be  more  or  less  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil  column.  We  can  thus 
determine  beforehand  the  praticability  of  reclaiming 
such  lands  for  cultivation  under  existing  economic 
conditions;  taking  into  consideration  the  ascertained 
toleration  of  the  salts  by  the  several  crops. 

Practical  Consequences. — I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
the  points  enumerated  above  have  been  in  any  man- 
ner invalidated,  or  even  weakened,  by  the  investi- 
gations made  since  at  other  stations  in  the  arid 
region  ;  while  several  have  been  most  pointedly  cor- 
roborated. Taking  them  for  granted,  I  proceed  to 
discuss  briefly  the  practical  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  them. 

The  physical  conditions  enumerated  in  the  first 
three  numbers  are  perhaps  the  most  vital,  as  they 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  success  of  agriculture  in 
countries  where  five  or  six  months  of  drouth  are  not 
always  offset  by  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  "light- 
ness and  perviousness  of  the  prevailing  soils  of  the 
arid  region  permit  of  the  penetration  of  roots  to 
depths  which  in  the  humid  region  are  inaccessible  to 
them  on  account  of  the  dense  subsoils,  which  prevent 
the  needful  access  of  air.  This  deep  penetration  en- 
ables even  annual  plants  to  avail  themselves  directly 
of  the  stores  of  moisture  in  the  substrata,  at  depths 
which  in  the  humid  region  are  scarcely  reached  save 
by  the  taproots  of  some  perennials  and  trees  ;  while 
the  latter  themselves  reach  depths  never  approached 
by  them  in  the  region  of  summer  rains.  Thus  I 
have  personally  found  the  ends  of  the  roots  of 
grapevines  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  a  gravelly  clay- 
loam  ;  and  from  10  to  15  feet  are  ordinary  depths 
reached  by  the  root  system  of  fruit  trees.  It  thus 
becomes  intelligible  how  the  deciduous  trees — 
apple,  pear,  plum,  etc. — which  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  in  Europe  would  drop  their  fruit  dur- 
ing a  six  or  eight  weeks  drouth,  can  regularly 
mature  abundant  crops  in  the  coast  region  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Yet  moisture  alone  would  not  suffice  to  produce 
this  result,  unless  the  soil  mass  at  these  lower  depths 
were  capable  of  supplying  nourishment  to  them  as 
well  ;  for  the  air-dry,  hot  surface  soil  could  not  do  so 
in  summer  to  a  sufficent  extent,  the  few  roots  re- 
maining in  it  being  almost  thrown  out  of  action. 
Thus  the  soil,  which  in  the  humid  regions  supplies 
the  bulk  of  the  nourishment,  becomes  of  minor  im- 
portance, serving  chiefly  as  a  mulch  to  prevent  waste 
of  moisture  ;  while  the  active  process  of  nutrition 
occurs  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  soil  stratum, 
whose  composition,  as  well  as  condition  of  disintegra 
tion  and  aeration,  is  substantially  the  same  as  above. 
In  taking  soil  samples,  the  second  foot  is  rarely 
found  to  differ  materially  from  the  first,  even  as  to 
humus  content  ;  for  the  latter  being  almost  ex- 
clusively derived  from  the  humification  of  roots,  the 
leaves  and  herbage  on  the  surface  being  mostly 
oxidized  away  under  the  intense  heat  of  summer  ;  it 
not  uncommonly  happens  in  very  porous  soils  that 
the  first  6  inches  of  surface  soil  are  poorer  in  humus 
than  the  second. 

So  far,  then,  from  being  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
Eastern  precept  of  carefully  regulating  the  depth  of 
plowing  so  as  not  to  turn  up  more  than  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  of  subsoil  at  a  time,  the  farmer  in  the  arid 
region  may  fearlessly  plow  as  deep  as  he  conveniently 
can,  when  preparing  his  land.  But  his  after  cultiva- 
tion should  carefully  avoid  too  great  a  depth,  6 
inches  of  mulch  being  as  a  rule  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  moisture  and  the  penetration  of  the 
deadly  heat  and  drouth  to  the  scene  of  root-activity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  slow  even  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  has  been  to  avail  himself  of  his  pre 
cious  privileges  in  these  respects;  while  the  Eastern 
immigrant  stoutly  maintains  his  cautious  observance 
of  the  rule  regarding  the  pernicious  effect  of  "  turn- 
ing up  the  subsoil."  The  result  is  that  sometimes 
the  long-continued  shallow  plowing  actually  creates 
the  difficulty  existing  in  the  humid  region,  by  the 
formation  of  a  dense  plowsole,  the  first  breaking  up 
of  which  then  actually  produces  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  subsoiling  in  the  East,  though  in  a 
far  less  degree,  because  of  the  less  clayey  nature 
of  the  soils. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  more  remote  ex- 
planation of  the  vigorous  growth  of  crops  and  trees, 
despite  arid  conditions,  is  called  for.  But  there  are 
really  some  additional  points  in  favor  of  the  arid 
soils,  arising  from  peculiarities  not  thus  far  men- 
tioned. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  abundant 
supply  of  plant  food  present,  as  a  rule,  contributes 
to  the  ease  with  which  nutrition  proceeds,  even  in 
the  absence  of  abundant  moisture;  also  that  the 
abundance  of  lime  present,  tending  to  maintain 
floccuiation  and  thus  facilitating  root  penetration 
and  the  ready  clasping  of  the  soil  particles  by  the 
root  hairs,  is  of  material  advantage.  Soil  acidity  in 
land  that  usually  shows  effervescence  with  acids  is 
out  of  the  question.  Liming  and  marling  are  opera- 
tions out  of  the  usual  range  of  the  farmer  in  the 
arid  regions;  his  soils  are  naturally  marled  already. 

Some  New  Facts. — But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  conjecture  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  finest  soil  particles  that  are  supposed  to 
furnish  the  chief  source  of  plant  nutrition,  that  some 
very  coarsely  sandy  soils  should  nevertheless  be  so 
persistently  productive.    The  investigation  made  in 


1872  by  Loughridge  of  the  acid-soluble  portions  of 
the  several  soil  sediments  obtained  in  physical  analy- 
sis had  shown  that,  in  a  very  generalized  soil  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  solubility  practically  ceased  with 
soil  particles  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  diameter,  so 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any 
grain  sizes  above  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  chemical  soil  analysis. 

An  investigation  made  within  this  year  by  Mr. 
L.  M.  Tolman,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  placed  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light.  After  exhausting  (with  acid)  the  grain  sizes 
up  to  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  still  find- 
ing a  not  inconsiderable  solubility  of  soil  matter  ap- 
parently not  widely  different  in  composition  from 
that  obtained  from  the  finest  sediments,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  digest  the  sand  of  one-twelfth  to  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter  in  acid  of  the  usual 
strength,  and  still  found  soluble  matter  of  composi- 
tion similar  to  the  former  results.  This  led  to  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  treated  and  untreated 
sand  grains,  which  showed  that  each  one  of  the  un- 
treated grains  was  incrusted  over  its  entire  surface 
with  finely  pulverulent  soil  matter,  which  was  readily 
taken  off  by  the  acid,  leaving  clean  surfaces  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende,  etc.  It  thus  became 
plain  why  the  coarse,  sandy  soil  should  serve  plant 
nutrition  so  well. 

But  the  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  does  not 
end  with  the  supply  of  plant  food  thus  placed  within 
reach,  even  in  the  coarse,  sandy  soils.  The  physical 
effects  of  such  a  finely  pulverulent  covering  in  con- 
densing moisture  and,  above  all,  in  facilitating  and 
accelerating  capillary  ascent  are  obvious.  The 
coarse  sand  does  not  act  as  such  alone;  it  is  covered 
with  something  which,  like  blotting  paper,  helps  to 
conduct  the  moisture  rapidly  to  greater  heights 
than  the  coarse  grains  as  such  could  bring  about.  It 
is  probable  that  this  peculiarity  accounts  for  the 
rapid  and  high  ascent  of  soil  water  in  arid  soils 
whose  physical  composition,  as  estimated  by  grain 
sizes  only,  would  be  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
vegetative  results. 

Alkali  Soils. — In  connection  with  the  question  of 
retention  of  moisture,  the  alkali  salts  so  commonly 
present  in  the  arid  soils  exert  an  important  effect. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  lands  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  neutral  salts  (sodic  sulphate  and 
common  salt)  crops  will  succeed  without  irrigation, 
when  in  adjoining  tracts  destitute  of  these  salts  no 
crops  can  be  made  in  dry  seasons.  Such  slightly 
alkaline  tracts  will  (in  the  morning  especially)  ap- 
pear moist  to  the  eye,  when  not  a  vestige  of  dew  can 
be  seen  on  the  non-alkaline  lands  adjacent.  Mani- 
festly these  soils  not  only  retain  moisture  more 
tenaciously,  but  also  condense  it  from  the  air  more 
abundantly,  and  this  moisture  is  to  a  certain  extent 
available  to  plants,  so  that  the  salts  serve  as  a 
vehicle  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  to  them.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  "saltbushes  " 
prefer  alkali  soils,  and  in  dry,  non- alkaline  land  re- 
spond strongly  to  irrigation,  while  indifferent  to  it 
when  in  their  natural  habitat  and  resenting  the 
presence  of  bottom  water  when  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface. 

Alkali  salts  do  not  usually  appear  visibly  at 
the  surface  unless  their  amount  (within  4  feet) 
exceeds  2500  pounds  per  acre.  The  latter  amount, 
when  consisting  of  neutral  salts  (white  alkali), 
does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  any  ordinary 
crop;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many  cases 
the  success  of  non-irrigated  crops  is  due  to  these 
small  amounts  of  hygroscopic  salts  in  the  land. 

Possibly  these  effects  may  be  aided  by  another 
condition,  viz.,  the  less  surface  tension  and  conse- 
quent slighter  capillary  ascent  of  water  charged 
with  salts.  As  the  latter  are  during  the  dry  season 
always  accumulated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  soil, 
it  follows  that  while  the  ascent  of  moisture  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  soil  mass  will  substantially  fol- 
low the  law  of  ascent  of  pure  water,  the  decrease  of 
tension  resulting  from  impregnation  with  the  ac- 
cumulated salts  in  the  surface  soil,  will  tend  to 
diminish  also  the  ascent,  and  consequent  surface 
evaporation. 

While  the  chemical  examination  of  the  4  foot 
column  of  soil  affords  a  definite  clew  to  the  quality  of 
the  alkali  lands,  it  is  a  method  not  always  available 
to  the  farmer  desiring  to  locate  such  tracts.  Upon 
the  presumption  that  the  native  vegetation  must 
afford  definite  indications  if  properly  understood, 
this  study  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  California 
station,  and  with  very  encouraging  results  from  one 
season's  work.  It  has  already  been  definitely  settled 
what  plants  indicate,  in  California,  land  which  under 
present  economic  conditions  is  irreclaimable;  while 
it  has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  presence  of 
certain  other  plants,  known  to  be  tolerant  of  alkali, 
indicates  that  certain  crops  can  be  grown  success- 
fully. Of  course  it  will  take  some  time  to  carry 
these  investigations  into  such  detail  as  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  cases  in  which  the  question  is  a  close 
one;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  can  be 
accomplished,  and  that  the  farmer  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  determine,  without  the  aid  of  the  chemist, 
what  are  the  possibilities  as  regards  reclamation, 
and  the  subsequent  cultural  adaptations,  of  alkali 
land  covered  with  certain  kinds  of  natural  growth. 

The  enormous  importance  of  the  alkali  problem 
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for  the  States  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  is  as  yet  appreciated  by  few,  even  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  As  it  becomes  better 
understood,  together  with  the  high  productive 
capacity  of  these  lands,  such  studies  as  these  will  be 
more  widely  made,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  arid  regions  of  the  world. 


HORTICULTURE. 


What  to  Plant  in  Orange  County. 


By  Chas  P.  Taft  of  Orange  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Villa  Park. 

.  This  rather  extensive  subject  is  one  on  which  we 
all  hold  opinions  with  more  or  less  certainty,  depend- 
ing, perhaps,  on  our  experience.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  if  it  were  the  more  experience  the  less  cer- 
tainty. How  often,  after  the  failure  of  a  crop — for 
all  crops  fail  sometimes — have  we  heard  farmers  of 
years' experience  say,  "It  is  hard  to  tell  what  to 
plant,"  or,  "I  thought  that  oranges,  or  lemons,  or 
apricots,  or  potatoes,  or  celery,  or  prunes,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  were  a  sure  crop,  and  now  comes  a 
failure.  One  don't  know  what  to  plant."  Still, 
whatever  we  may  say  when  despondent  or  perplexed, 
each  rancher  has  pretty  well  settled  convictions  in 
such  matters. 

Twenty  Irrigated  Acres. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  may  prove  entertaining,  to  myself  at  any  rate,  to 
put  down  how,  in  my  opinion,  after  some  sixteen 
years'  experience,  a  fruit  ranch  should  be  started, 
and  what  should  be  planted  to  obtain  that  which  we 
are  striving  for:  a  living  and  as  much  besides  as  may 
be.  It  is  with  considerable  diffidence,  however,  that 
I  undertake  this,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  whose 
judgment  is  far  superior  to  my  own.  Much  that  I 
have  to  say  will  naturally  be  of  more  or  less  local  ap- 
plication. 

We  will  assume  that  we  have  selected  twenty 
acres  of  good  land  well  situated  for  irrigation,  under 
some  such  water  system  as  that  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  for  I  feel  sure  that  we  all  re- 
gard that  system  as  one  of  the  best  in  California.  Of 
this  twenty  acres  we  have  decided  to  plant  ten  to 
trees.  Now  I  feel  very  positive  that  for  the  main 
crop  two  kinds  are  sufficient,  and  in  many  cases  only 
one  is  still  better.  There  must  be  enough  to  make  it 
worth  a  buyer's  while  to  handle  it.  Small  lots  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  troublesome,  for  they  are  apt  to 
string  along  through  the  season,  giving  the  rancher 
no  time  to  rest,  and  rest  he  must  have,  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, if  he  would  preserve  his  health.  Some  lots, 
too,  will  be  more  profitable  than  others,  and  we 
might  as  well  have  all  of  the  best  paying  kind. 

The  Orange. — Now,  what  kind  of  trees  shall  we 
plant  ?  The  fruit  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  to  day  and  which  has  probably  paid  the 
careful  grower  the  best,  is  the  Washington  Navel 
orange.  If  one  is  convinced  that  this  present  condi- 
tion will  continue  for  many  years  yet,  and  has  the 
resources  to  stand  the  expense  of  bringing  such  an 
orchard  into  full  bearing,  let  him  put  out  the  whole 
ten  acres  to  this  fruit.  Let  him  spare  no  expense  in 
cultivation,  fumigation  and,  if  need  be,  fertilization, 
and  plant  nothing  between  the  trees.  In  about  seven 
or  eight  years  such  treatment  may  be  expected  to  i 
result  in  a  first-class  income.  But  if  for  any  reason 
he  cannot  give  the  oranges  the  very  best  of  care,  he 
had  better  not  plant  them.  What  applies  to  orange 
culture  is  also  true  of  the  lemon,  witb  the  extra  pre- 
caution of  selecting  as  nearly  frostless  a  locality  as 
possible.  Personally,  in  view  of  the  immense  acre- 
age already  put  out  to  citrus  fruits,  I  should  hesitate 
about  planting  them. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. — Just  at  present  we  find  that 
the  state  of  the  market  and  the  great  destruction  of 
trees  all  over  the  United  States  during  the  past 
winter  unite  to  form  conditions  especially  favorable 
to  the  production  of  deciduous  fruits.  Of  the  ten 
acres,  five  in  Royal  apricots  and  five  in  peaches  will 
unquestionably  prove  a  good  investment  for  many 
years.  If  drying  is  the  object,  I  would  plant  the 
Globe  peach;  or  if  sales  to  a  cannery  are  in  view, 
then  some  yellow- fleshed  clingstone.  The  clings 
bring  a  better  price  than  the  freestones  but  are  not 
generally  as  good  bearers,  and  if  by  any  chance  the 
cannery  fails  to  take  them  they  are  difficult  to  dry. 

Small  Fruits. — The  principal  impediment  to  the 
successful  perfecting  of  an  orchard  is  the  expense  of 
the  first  few  years  without  any  reimbursement. 
With  many  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  income  from 
the  start,  and  so  they  are  compelled  to  plant  some 
quick  maturing  crop  between  the  trees.  For  this 
purpose  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  small  fruits. 
They  bear  the  second  year  and  by  judicious  care  may 
be  made  to  yield  quite  as  much  and  often  more  per 
acre  than  the  best  orchards.  Strawberries,  black- 
berries and  Logan  berries  are  especially  suited  to 
this  purpose,  especially  the  last.  The  Logan  berry 
is  a  new  fruit,  combining  the  best  qualities  of  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry.  If  the  housekeeper's 
verdict  is  to  be  trusted,  it  makes  a  very  superior 
preserve  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  popular. 
Wherever  there  is  a  cannery  sufficiently  near,  there 


j  will  be  no  daDger  of  overproduction.  They  are 
enormous  bearers,  and  as  they  root  from  the  tips 
are  easily  kept  under  control.  Now  that  the  water 
schedule  is  so  adjusted  that  the  runs  may  come  as 
often  at  least  as  once  in  three  weeks,  the  lands  under 
the  S.  A.  V.  I.  system  have  become  particularly 
suitable  for  small  fruits,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  people  discover  that  fact  to 
their  profit. 

Alfalfa.— 01  the  remaining  ten  acres  it  is  probably 
best  to  plant  about  seven  to  alfalfa,  reserving  three 
for  building  spot  and  miscellaneous  orchard.  This 
orchard  should  be  devoted  to  different  kinds  of 
fruits  for  household  use  and  to  the  testing  of  new  va- 
rieties. Each  year  numbers  of  new  trees  and  plants 
are  brought  out,  claiming  some  superiority  over 
anything  else  of  the  kind.  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  is  able  to  test  some  one  or  more  of 
these  novelties  yearly;  and  when  he  finds  any  well 
adapted  to  his  locality,  he  will  be  richly  paid  by  be- 
ing among  the  first  in  that  particular  field  and  so 
get  the  highest  prices.  The  number  and  merit  of 
really  new  productions  in  the  horticultural  line  is 
rather  surprising.  This  year  Luther  Burbank,  the 
chief  among  the  creators  of  new  fruits  and  flowers, 
offers,  among  other  things,  new  plums  of  marvelous 
size  and  flavor  and  a  new  prune  which  is  three  times 
the  size  of  the  French  and  its  superior  in  every 
other  respect.  Among  new  small  fruits  there  is  the 
Iceberg,  a  perfectly  white  blackberry,  said  to  be 
fully  the  equal  of  the  blackberries,  also  the  Phenom- 
enal and  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  hybrids,  like  the  Logan 
berry,  but  claimed  to  be  larger  and  better.  If  so, 
they  are  indeed  valuable,  for  the  Logan  berry  is 
fully  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  blackberries.  Then 
there  is  the  Cassabanana,  a  climbing  variety  of 
melon  of  such  vigorous  growth  that  it  will  cover  a 
tree  in  a  single  season,  bearing  scarlet  fruits  in  great 
profusion  about  18  inches  long  and  of  a  pineapple 
flavor;  also  the  new  Persian  melon  sent  out  by  the 
experiment  station  at  Berkeley  and  many  others,  all 
worth  trial,  and  some  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to 
our  section. 

The  Loquat. — There  is  one  other  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  tbe  comparatively  new  fruits  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  last.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  local 
character,  as  it  will  do  its  best  only  in  certain  sec- 
tions in  southern  California.  Those  who  know  my 
specialty  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  refer 
to  the  loquat — not  the  ordinary  seedling,  but  to  the 
established  variety  called  the  Advance  and  a  few 
named  seedlings  from  it.  This  needs  only  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  same  intelligent  care  that  is  given 
to  the  orange  to  become  one  of  our  most  profitable 
productions.  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  all  locali- 
ties. It  does  its  best  on  the  higher  and  more  frost- 
less  lands,  such  as  those  in  this  vicinity,  anywhere 
within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  foothills.  Bear- 
ing its  fruit  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  water 
for  it  is  always  abundant.  Good  cultivation  alone 
will  carry  it  through  the  summer  if  the  water  is 
needed  for  other  things.  We  have  two  immense  and 
growing  markets  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
which  have  hardly  begun  to  be  opened  up,  while  in 
time  the  Eastern  cities  can  learn  to  take  them,  for 
they  ship  well. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  the 
best  specimens.  The  loquat  is  at  its  best  usually 
about  the  first  of  May,  though  the  regular  shipping 
season  often  commences  in  March.  I  have  already 
made  three  shipments  to  Los  Angeles,  the  first  be- 
ing about  the  12th  of  March.  Prices  'are  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Of  course,  the  inference  from  the  above  is  that,  in 
my  opinion,  loquats  in  the  right  locality  will  prove 
the  most  profitable  fruit  we  can  raise,  and  my  con- 
clusion is  that  the  best  investment  for  the  man  witb 
the  twenty  acres  is  to  put  it  all  to  loquat  trees,  with 
small  fruits  like  the  Logan  berry  between. 

Named  Varieties  of  the  Loquat. — The  Advance — 
fruit  yellow,  pear-shaped,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length,  clusters  very  large,  frequently  containing 
as  many  as  twenty  perfect  specimens,  very  sweet 
when  fully  ripe;  the  Premier — fruit  salmon-colored, 
oval,  large,  but  not  as  large  as  the  Advance,  sweet 
but  peculiar  flavor;  the  Victor — largest,  color  pink 
to  red,  probably  the  best  for  canning. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Grown  Roses  for  Eastern  Planting. 


Last  summer  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  an  East- 
ern rose  grower  was  sending  rooted  rose  cuttings  to 
California  to  have  them  grown  for  a  year  and  then 
returned  as  bushes  for  Eastern  sale.  He  found  that 
a  year  of  California  climate  was  equal  to  a  much 
larger  period  at  the  East  and  he  could  consequently 
get  larger  and  thriftier  bushes  in  much  less  time. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  the  eastern  part  of  Orango 
county  we  found  the  place  where  the  California  end 
of  the  enterprise  is  situated  and  are  pleased  now  to 
find  in  tbe  Orange  News  a  description  of  the  under- 
taking in  detail: 

A  Transcontinental  Nursery. — Messrs.  Jackson.  Per- 
kins &  Co.  own  and  conduct  at  Newark,  New  York, 


a  nursery  of  roses  and  ornamental  stock.  The  same 
parties,  with  the  addition  of  another,  W.  W.  Per- 
kins, also  own  in  Orange  county,  three  miles  north- 
east of  the  city  of  Orange,  another  nursery  which  is 
auxiliary  to  the  former.  They  established  this 
branch  in  January,  1896,  and  for  the  purpose,  in 
May,  1895,  bought  eleven  acres  of  land  and  took  a 
lease  of  forty  acres  more.  W.  W.  Perkins  is  man- 
ager. 

The  Plan  of  Operation. — The  object  was  to  ship 
young  rose  plants  from  the  parent  nursery,  to  keep 
those  plants  one  year  at  the  branch  nursery,  and 
then  to  ship  them  back,  because  here  in  southern 
California  a  rose  bush  in  one  year  grows  and  devel- 
ops more  than  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  two 
years.  The  freight  across  the  continent  out  and 
back  and  the  expense  while  here  amount  to  less 
than  the  gain  by  quicker  and  more  robust  growth. 

Last  fall  there  were  in  the  branch  nursery  ten 
acres  in  roses.  The  first  experiment  by  planting 
was  made  in  Januarv,  1896.  Then  33,000  rose  plants 
were  shipped  from  Newark.  They  did  very  well  and 
in  the  late  fall  of  the  same  year  were  shipped  back. 
Of  the  young  plants,  as  they  are  sent  from  the 
parent  nursery,  30,000  will  fill  two  boxes,  each  10 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high.  These  boxes 
weigh  from  500  to  600  pounds  apiece,  and  the  freight 
is  $40  per  box.  When  the  same  plants,  after  a  year's 
growth,  are  shipped  back  60,000  will  fill  a  car  of  ten 
twelve  tons  capacity,  if  only  roses  are  put  in  the 
car.  They  are  wrapped  in  moss  and  tifd  together 
in  bundles.  The  frpight  is  $1.19  per  100  pounds  in 
carload  lots  and  $3  75  per  100  pounds  in  less  than 
carload  lots. 

The  rose  plants  sent  from  Newark  are  raised  in 
greenhouses.  When  three  months  old  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  pots  and  shipped. 

To  start  roses  here  from  slips  is  made  difficult  by 
the  uncertainty  and  variableness  of  the  climate.  An 
even  temperature  is  required.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Perkins  is  attempting  it,  and  has  been  so  successful 
that  this  winter  for  the  first  time  he  has  not  caused 
any  young  plants  to  be  sent  from  Newark,  but  by 
way  of  experiment  will  depend  on  his  own  slips  and 
grafts. 

In  a  hothouse  or  greenhouse  at  Newark  a  plant 
can  be  raised  at  less  expense  than  here,  because 
labor  is  lower  priced.  At  Newark  male  labor  $1  25, 
female  labor  50  cents  per  day,  without  board  ;  here, 
$1.50  and  $1. 

How  the  Plants  are  Pushed. — For  roses  horse  manure 
is  used.  It  is  plowed  in  one  year  before  the  plants 
are  set  out,  forty  wagon  loads  to  the  acre  ;  one  ton 
and  a  half  to  the  load.  Mr.  Perkins  buys  it  for 
35  cents  per  load.  The  first  year  after  the  manure 
is  plowed  in  the  land  is  left  fallow,  or  some  kind  of 
crop  is  grown  thereon  ;  in  order  that  the  manure 
shall  properly  assimilate  with  the  soil,  and  no  heat 
be  left  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  roses.  Sheep  man- 
ure is  too  hot,  unless  made  into  a  compost  by  mixing 
with  dirt. 

In  summer,  and  also  in  winter  if  rain  be  deficient, 
rose  plants  require  one  hour's  irrigation  every  ninth 
or  eighteenth  day,  according  to  dryness  and  heat  of 
of  atmosphere.  For  example,  after  a  desert  wind 
there  should  be  more  frequent  irrigation. 

The  time  for  planting  roses  received  from  Newark, 
and  also  for  shipping  them  back,  is  December,  any- 
how as  to  the  latter  not  later  than  February.  Most 
seeds  are  put  in  the  ground  in  the  fall ;  some  in 
February.  Cuttings  from  rosebuds  are  planted  so 
soon  as  the  bud  bpgins  to  swell.  Mr.  Perkins  began 
planting  on  the  15th  of  last  November  and  continued 
for  over  a  month. 

Some  Figures. — Rose  plants  shipped  from  Newark 
when  three  months  old,  and  a  year  later  shipped 
back,  will  on  their  return  command  prices  differing 
according  to  varietv  and  to  size  of  bush.  The  stand- 
ard size  is  20  to  30  inches  ;  with  three  stalks.  Tbe 
Marecbal  Neil  is  a  running  rose,  a  climber  ;  it  may  be 
4  feet  long.  Rose  bushes  should  not  have  less  than 
three  stalks,  and  roots  in  proportion.  Climbing 
roses  should  have  two  runners  ;  although  in  this 
climate  one  may  be  better,  in  order  that  the  root  be 
not  to  heavily  taxed. 

Marecbal  Neil  at  Newark  wholesales  for  $25  per 
100  It  can  there  not  be  kept  through  the  winter 
except  in  a  hothouse.  Queen  of  Prairies  $10  to  $12  ; 
La  France  $12  per  100  in  the  fall,  and  $10  in  the 
spring  ;  that  is  number  one  quality;  second 
quality  $9  and  $7.  All  tree  roses  command  the 
same  price ;  $35  in  the  fall  and  $25  in  the  spring,  per 
100  A  tree  rose  is  budded  on  a  stem  at  a  height 
of  from  2  to  3  feet.  There  always  is  a  ready  sale  for 
a  good  article.  Wholesale  prices  are  in  California 
the  same  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  minus  freight 
and  difference  is  packing.  One  thousand  rose  bushes 
shipped  to  Newark  require  fifty  pounds  of  moss ; 
shipped  to  California  points  onlv  twenty  pounds. 
The  moss  comes  from  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  and  laid 
down  at  the  branch  nursery  costs  Mr.  Perkins  3 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Product  — Last  fall  a  vear  ago  Mr.  Perkins 
planted  65,000  rose  bushes,  38,000  clematis  vines, 
15,000  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  one  and  a  half  acres  of 
zinnias,  half  an  acre  of  Alleghany  hollyhocks,  half  an 
acre  sweet  peas,  two  acres  of  bulbs  and  half  an  acre 
of  ornamental  stock.   Of  the  roses  15%  failed;  of  the 
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clematis  60%.  Of  the  other  plants  and  seeds  few 
failed,  but  only  one-third  was  big  enough  for  being 
shipped  when  a  year  old.  Two-thirds  has  to  be  kept 
over  till  next  fall. 

One-eighth  of  an  acre  of  morning  glories  yields 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  seed,  which  at  Newark 
wholesales  at  $2  per  pound.  Seeds  vary  in  price. 
There  are  varieties  which  bring  $100  per  pound;  for 
example,  cyclamen,  $10  for  1000  seeds,  which  to- 
gether weigh  from  one  to  two  ounces.  Sweet  peas 
are  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  Petunias  from 
$1  to  $5  per  ounce.  Pansies  run  from  80  cents  to  $8 
per  ounce.  Retail  prices  are  about  double  of  whole- 
sale prices.  Some  bulbs,  as  hyacinths  and  tulips,  do 
not  do  well  in  California  because  the  air  is  too  dry. 

Shipments. — About  the  middle  of  last  November 
Mr.  Perkins  began  shipping,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
February  he  ended  doing  so.  Altogether  he  shipped 
58,000  rose  bushes  and  12,200  clematis;  also  700 
pounds  of  seeds,  viz.,  hollyhock  45  pounds,  Japanese 
morning  glories  192  pounds,  sweet  peas  450  pounds, 
zinnias  and  nasturtiums  together  13  pounds,  verbena, 
petunia,  etc.,  a  couple  of  ounces.  All  shipments  up 
to  the  1st  of  February  went  local,  in  lots  varying 
from  a  dozen  plants  to  a  ton.  These  local  shipments 
aggregated  18,000  rose  bushes,  200  clematis  plants 
and  20  pounds  of  seeds.  The  February  shipment 
was  an  entire  carload  of  twelve  tons.  It  was  for  the 
parent  nursery  at  Newark  and  consisted  of  40,000 
rose  plants  and  12,000  clematis  vines.  The  680 
pounds  of  seeds  were  shipped  separately. 

For  the  coming  season  Mr.  Perkins  has  put  out 
80,000  slips  of  roses,  to  be  shipped  to  Newark  in 
January,  1900.  He  also  grafted  12,000  rose  trees  on 
Manetti  stock,  sent  from  the  parent  nursery.  That 
stock  is  brought  over  from  France  and  Germany, 
where  it  grows  wild.  The  varieties  which  he  did 
thus  graft  are  the  American  Beauty,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Marechal  Neil,  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Souvenir 
de  Wooton. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

To  the  Editor: — The  raising  of  poultry  for  eggs 
or  for  the  table,  as  broilers,  fryers  or  older  fowls, 
interests  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Press. 
In  every  country  home,  in  villages,  and  even  in  the 
crowded  cities,  this  industry  has  its  devotees  who 
attain  more  or  less  success. 

How  to  get  the  greatest  returns  for  money  and 
time  invested  should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  haphazard  management,  where  a  little 
thought  and  wise  planning  would  bring  far  better 
results.  It  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  poor  variety  of 
fowls  as  it  does  to  care  for  the  best.  The  improved 
varieties  lay  more  eggs  and  in  various  ways  gener- 
ously respond  to  careful  treatment.  For  the  table 
the  well-bred  fowl  far  surpasses  the  scrub.  Then 
there  is  the  satisfaction  one  takes  in  caring  for  birds 
that  one  is  not  ashamed  of. 

How  to  Improve. — What  would  benefit  many  a  far- 
mer, in  this  as  in  other  States,  is  the  exchange  of 
the  common  fowl  of  no  definite  breed,  but  a  mixture 
of  many,  for  a  standard  breed.  If  one  is  not  dis- 
posed to  sell  off  all  such  fowls  and  start  anew  with 
an  improved  variety,  which  is  by  far  the  better  way, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  procure  a  vigorous  cock  of 
a  good  laying  strain  to  put  with  the  flock.  Shut  up 
a  dozen  of  the  best  hens  in  the  late  fall  with  such  a 
bird,  take  care  that  the  largest  eggs  are  used  for 
setting,  weed  out  the  poorest  hens  year  by  year,  se- 
lect the  earliest  layers  for  breeding,  and  in  time  the 
flock  will  be  vastly  improved. 

Care. — Poultry  readily  respond  to  careful  treat- 
ment. When  warm  houses  (they  need  not  be  expen- 
sive) give  place  to  the  breezy  tree  tops  that  are  the 
only  roosts  afforded  in  numberless  cases,  a  great 
step  in  advance  will  have  been  taken  by  the  farmer. 
A  little  extra  pains,  looking  more  sharply  after  the 
many  details,  will  pay  big  returns.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness that  yields  greater  profit  for  the  capital  in- 
vested than  the  raising  of  poultry,  provided  due  care 
is  given. 

Importance  of  the  Poultry  Interest. — Improvement  is 
the  watchword  of  the  day.  Why  should  not  every 
farmer  be  in  line  in  the  onward  march  ?  If  the  far- 
mer thinks  the  business  of  poultry  raising  too  tri- 
fling— of  too  little  account  to  engage  his  time — then 
his  wife  can  profit  by  caring  for  the  flock  and  see  to 
it  that  it  is  brought  to  a  high  grade.  But  thousands 
of  these  hard-working,  provident  farmers'  wives  do 
manage  the  poultry  yard,  worthy  helpmates  of  their 
husbands. 

Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  in 
Oklahoma,  said  :  "  Poultry  is  another  possible  pro- 
duct not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  most  of 
us,  but  worthy  the  attention  of  thousands  who  ig- 
nore it  as  being  of  too  small  consequence  for  a  man 
to  be  bothered  with,  and  yet,  on  many  a  farm,  al- 
though overworked  and  burdened  with  a  multitude 
of  other  cares,  the  good  wife,  by  her  flock  of  hens, 
procures  more  than  does  her  liege  lord  who  farms  a 
quarter  section  and  understands  finances. 

"  Four  farmer  women  out  of  five,  if  unhampered 
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and  given  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  plans, 
would  support  their  families  in  reasonable  comfort 
from  their  flocks  of  fowls,  and  would  raise  on  two 
acres  of  land  all  the  grain  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"Figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  census  taken  in 
1890,  the  value  in  1898  of  all  the  gold,  and  all  the  sil- 
ver, and  all  the  wool,  and  all  the  sheep  in  the  United 
States  was  $20,000,000  and  the  earnings  of  poultry 
at  the  same  time  were  $290,000,000. 

"  What  business  institution  is  there  on  earth,  size, 
room  and  running  expenses  considered,  that  beats 
the  business  hen  ?  What  reasonable  excuse  could 
be  offered  for  Oklahoma's  failure  to  develop  her  poul- 
try in  highest  excellence  at  a  minimum  cost  ? 

Napa,  April  27,  1899.  R. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Silage. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  planted  corn  for  fall  sil- 
age and  would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for  it  to 
produce  best  results.  I  expect  to  build  a  silo  at  once 
and  put  in  first  alfalfa  and  feed  it  out  before  the  corn 
is  put  in  and  then  use  the  corn  silage  to  feed  this 
fall  and  winter. — Dairyman,  Yolo  county. 

[We  doubt  if  it  is  worth  while  to  put  in  alfalfa  to 
feed  out  in  the  summer  unless  you  are  growing  alf- 
alfa by  rainfall  and  wish  to  keep  it  succulent  to  feed 
before  the  corn  is  ready.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa, 
however,  which  may  be  foul  with  foxtail,  etc.,  can 
be  siloed  to  advantage  and  the  foxtail  fed  with- 
out harm.  Where  you  have  water  enough  to 
keep  alfalfa  growing  continuously  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  feed  green  alfalfa  and  put  away  alfalfa 
in  the  form  of  hay  to  feed  out  with  your  corn  silage 
later  in  the  year.  Alfalfa  can  be  siloed,  but  there  is 
more  risk  about  it  than  with  corn  and  less  induce- 
ment, because  green  alfalfa  can  be  grown  all 
summer  and  early  fall  usually.  As  to  handling 
corn  for  silage  we  have  had  a  number  of  essays 
by  California  siloists  in  recent  issues  of  the  Rural. 
The  corn  should  not  be  cut  too  soon.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  plant  becomes  more 
mature  than  is  usually  done  when  corn  is  grown 
to  be  fed  green  from  the  field.  The  crop  should 
be  cut  when  the  ears  are  well  formed  and  the 
kernels  just  beginning  to  glaze.  From  a  recent 
Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  outline  of  methods  of  siloing  corn  is  prepared. 
The  entire  plant,  including  the  ear,  should  be  placed 
in  the  silo.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  crop  by 
hand  is  general,  although  it  may  be  done  by  horse- 
power. Harvesting  machines  of  various  patterns 
are  made.  Self-binders  have  been  recommended, 
using  them  to  cut  one  row  of  corn  at  a  time.  The 
most  common  form  of  harvester  is  a  sled  or  drag  of 
A  form,  with  knives  fastened  to  the  edges  or  wings. 
This  is  drawn  by  one  horse  between  two  rows,  the 
knives  cutting  the  stalks  near  the  ground.  When 
not  in  use,  the  wings  may  be  folded  up  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  machine.  One  or  two  men  ride  on  or  walk 
beside  the  machine  and  gather  the  stalks  into  arm- 
fuls  as  cut,  and  place  on  the  ground  or  on  a  wagon 
as  convenient.  Use  a  low  wagon  or  truck,  so  as  to 
save  as  much  lifting  as  possible.  Wagons  of  this 
character  are  sold  in  the  market,  or  one  can  have 
special  small  wheels,  with  tires  4  or  six  inches  wide, 
made  for  putting  on  a  common  farm  wagon. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered  advisable  to  allow 
the  corn  to  wilt  in  the  field  before  putting  in  the 
silo,  it  being  thought  to  keep  better.  This  practice 
is  no  longer  considered  important,  and  many  silos 
are  now  filled  most  successfully  as  fast  as  the  crop 
can  be  drawn  from  the  field  and  cut.  Rapidity  of 
filling  is  unimportant,  so  long  as  fresh  fodder  is 
placed  in  the  silo  before  mold  is  formed  on  the  sur- 
face. Corn  may  be  placed  in  the  silo  uncut,  but  this 
practice  is  objectionable.  The  stalks  will  not  pack 
as  closely  as  the  cut  fodder,  and  it  is  not  so  conven- 
ient to  handle  or  economical  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  fodder  cutter  should  be  placed  so  as  to  deliver 
the  cut  material  as  near  the  center  of  the  silo  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  it  may  be  distributed  evenly  all  over 
the  pit.  Carriers  of  different  lengths  may  be  pur- 
chased of  most  firms  manufacturing  fodder  cutters, 
so  that  the  material  can  be  placed  where  wanted. 
The  shorter  the  fodder  is  cut  the  more  satisfactory 
it  is  for  feeding.  One-half  inch  is  a  very  common 
length. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  careful  person  inside  the 
silo  to  distribute  the  fodder  and  trample  well  at  the 
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corners  and  along  the  sides,  thus  having  the  con- 
tents evenly  and  thoroughly  packed  during  filling. 
The  silo  should  be  filled  above  the  top  edge,  as  the 
silage  will  settle  considerably  below  it  during  dur- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation  or  heating.  Tempo- 
rary boards  may  be  placed  above  the  edge  for  a  few 
days,  or  fresh  silage  may  be  added  to  fill  up  the  set- 
tled space,  provided  the  contents  have  not  molded 
at  the  surface.  After  filling,  some  persons  begin 
feeding  out  from  the  top  at  once,  thus  preventing 
all  waste  at  that  point.  Others  place  cut  chaff  or 
straw  on  the  silage  to  a  depth,  when  settled,  of  6 
inches  to  1  foot.  This  prevents  the  decay  of  the 
silage.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to 
place  a  layer  of  tarred  paper  smoothly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  silage  and  then  cover  this  to  a  depth  of  a 
foot  or  so  with  cut  straw.  When  the  corn  is  cut  in 
a  very  dry  season  and  is  not  ordinarily  juicy,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  pour  considerable  water  on  the 
silage  after  the  silo  is  filled,  especially  when  the  con- 
tents are  at  a  high  temperature. — Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


California's  Charms  and  Products. 


To  the  Editor: — Your  paper  is,  as  usual,  full  of 
good  things  and  sound  advice.  "  Looking  Towards 
California"  especially  struck  me  by  its  sound,  prac- 
tical sense.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  we  have  got  be- 
yond the  flashy  literature  period,  and  now  rely  on 
the  substantial — the  facts  that  California  products 
have  gained  a  foothold  everywhere  by  their  intrinsic 
merits  ;  that  they  are  known  and  appreciated  over 
the  whole  civilized  world  and  gaining  golden  opin- 
ions. Who  would  have  expected  a  few  years  ago 
that  our  apples  would  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  that  over  500  cars  would 
be  shipped  from  one  town,  Watsonville  ?  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  imported  apples  largely  from  Oregon 
and  the  East ;  now  the  tables  are  turned,  and  we 
have  a  prospect  of  supplying  the  East  and  extend- 
ing our  trade  far  into  Europe.  Even  California  eggs 
have  found  their  way  into  Eastern  markets  during 
this  winter.  Add  this  to  all  the  markets  opened  to 
us  by  our  new  possessions  gained  by  the  late  war, 
and  which  will  have  their  natural  outlet  through 
San  Francisco,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Cali- 
fornia is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  State  of  the  Union. 

This  is  no  vain  boast.  Where  is  the  State  that 
can  rival  us  in  climate  and  diversity  of  productions  ? 
This  winter  should  give  a  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive answer  to  each  question.  When  nearly  all  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  Eastern  and  even 
the  Southern  States  were  destroyed  by  unprece- 
dented frosts,  when  potatoes  froze  in  the  cellars, 
California  has  to  come  to  the  rescue.  I  am  far  from 
rejoicing  over  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbors 
across  the  Rockies.  I  pity  their  position  and  sym- 
pathize with  them ;  but  I  cannot  help  the  wish  that 
those  earnest  farmers  and  horticulturists  were  here 
with  us,  where  they  could  follow  their  inclinations 
under  a  climate  which  will  allow  them  more  working 
days,  without  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  the 
States  east  of  the  Rockies  ;  where  they  can  be  sure 
of  paying  crops  and  the  cool  nights,  even  after  the 
warmest  summer  days,  will  give  them  refreshing 
sleep,  so  that  they  can  enter  on  their  day's  work 
bright  and  fresh  again.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  placed  orders  East  for  3000 
transportation  cars  and  36  locomotives,  besides  those 
they  manufacture  at  their  own  shops  at  Sacramento, 
and  that  the  Santa  Fe  road  is  also  largely  increas- 
ing its  rolling  stock,  should  speak  volumes  for  our 
prospects  of  the  most  prosperous  season  California 
has  had  for  the  last  twenty  years.  And  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  our  northern  counties,  which 
had  abundant  crops  even  last  year,  and  where  the 
rains  never  fail  us.  And  yet,  land  is  cheaper  here 
than  anywhere  else,  and  the  facilities  we  offer  for 
all  kinds  of  products  are  better,  with  the  main  mar- 
ket— San  Francisco — within  easy  reach.  I  pretend 
to  know  whereof  I  speak,  having  spent  over  forty 
years  of  my  life  in  Missouri,  entirely  engaged  in 
farming  and  horticulture,  while  eighteen  years  spent 
in  this  State  have  given  me  full  opportunity  to  com- 
pare. What  we  want  here,  however,  is  diversified 
farming  on  small  tracts,  instead  of  the  immense 
grain  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards,  which  will  not 
allow  of  the  careful  cultivation  and  economical  use 
of  all  the  products.  To  the  small  farmer,  with  an 
industrious  and  thrifty  family  to  help  him,  this  State 
offers  opportunities  and  comforts  which  no  other 
can  furnish,  if  he  plans  his  work  and  his  products  so 
that  he  has  something  to  sell  all  the  time  and  some- 
thing to  work  for.  We  have  plenty  of  room  for  all 
who  can  bring  their  families,  a  small  capital  to  com- 
mence with,  and  industrious  hands,  as  well  as  intel- 
ligent minds  ;  and  we  can  ensure  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come. GEORtiE  Hdsmann. 

Napa. 
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Alameda. 

Farmers'  Institute. — Haywards  Journal, 
April  29:  The  Farmers'  Club  held  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute to  be  conducted  at  Haywards  on  the  20th 
of  May.  It  was  agreed  that  an  Institute 
should  be  held  to  consist  of  a  forenoon,  after- 
noon and  an  evening  session,  at  each  of  which 
subjects  of  great  interest  will  be  discussed. 
Prof.  Fowler  will  be  accompanied  by  Profs. 
Jaffa,  Woodworth  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
select  topics  for  discussion  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements: Dr.  Browning,  chairman;  F. 
Allen,  secretary;  Messrs.  Webb,  Parsons, 
Meek,  Kerwin,  Gordon,  Ramage,  Petersen, 
Nissen  and  Cary. 

Sugar  Beet  Crop.— Alameda  Argus,  April 
29:  Superintendent  Burr  of  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Works  has  announced  that  the  company 
will  pay  $4.50  per  ton  for  sugar  beets  this 
year.  The  recent  rains  have  given  assurance 
of  a  good  crop  and  beet  growers  are  looking 
forward  to  a  prosperous  year.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  4000  acres,  as  against  6000  last 
year.  Because  of  the  drouth  last  year  the 
average  yield  was  only  7.4  tons  to  the  acre,  as 
against  14  in  1896  and  10  in  1897.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  experts  that  the  yield  will  be  greater 
this  year  than  in  1896.  The  output  of  the 
works  last  season  was  7,250,000  pounds. 

Butte. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.— Chico  Enterprise, 
April  26:  At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Chico  Canning  Company  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  W.  J. 
O'Connor;  vice  president  and  manager,  J.  B. 
Stewart ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  F.  More- 
head  ;  directors,  W.  J.  Costar  and  C.  L.  Stil- 
son,  also  the  above-named  officers. 

Fruit  Outlook.—  Oroville  Register,  April  27: 
T.  B.  Hutchins,  who  owns  one  of  the  largest 
orchards  on  Feather  river,  has  been  looking 
over  the  fruit  field  lately;  he  says  the 
almonds  and  apricots  are  practically  killed  so 
far  as  they  cut  any  figure  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  pear  crop  will  be  quite  light.  The 
trees  blossomed  heavily  but  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  did  not  set,  so  that  the  crop  will  be  light. 
There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches,  but  the 
prunes  dropped  badly,  either  while  the  trees 
were  in  blossom  or  since  the  fruit  has  formed, 
so  that  the  crop  will  not  be  heavy.  He  con- 
siders it  yet  too  early  to  make  a  careful  esti- 
mate, but  by  the  first  week  in  May  the  drop- 
ping will  have  ceased  and  what  fruit  there  is 
on  the  trees  during  the  first  ten  days  of  May 
will  be  there  when  the  time  comes  to  harvest 
the  fruit.  The  cherries,  so  far  as  he  has  ex- 
amined, will  be  very  light. 

Farmers'  Institute. — Gridley  Herald,  April 
29:  D.  T.  Fowler,  conductor  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes for  central  and  northern  California, 
informs  D.  Streeter,  of  Biggs,  that  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute  will  be  held  at  the  latter  place 
on  May  10th,  to  which  all  the  farmers,  or- 
chardists  and  every  one  interested  in  kindred 
pursuits  are  invited.  Professor  Fowler's  sub- 
jects for  this  meeting  will  be  "Alfalfa"  and 
the  "  Use  of  the  Silo,"  and  "Irrigation  by 
Means  of  Pumping  Plants."  Prof.  Lough- 
ridge's  subjects  are:  "Relations  Between 
Soil  and  Plant,"  "Conservation  of  Moisture," 
"  Maintenance  of  Fertility  in  Soil,''  "Alkali 
Lands,"  "Green  Manuring,"  "Cultivation  of 
Land,"  "Sugar  Beets  on  Alkali  Land,"  "How 
Station  Experiments  are  Conducted." 

Humboldt. 

Fair  Directors. — Eureka  Standard,  April 
26:  To  the  list  of  directors  appointed  by  Gov. 
Gage  for  the  Ninth  District  Agricultural  As- 
sociation can  now  be  added  the  name  of  Jas. 
P.  Anderson  of  Blue  Lake,  making  four  di- 
rectors assured  from  this  end  of  the  county — 
Drs.  Wallace  and  R.  Gross,  C.  L.  Pardee  and 
Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  almost  certain  that  two 
others  from  northern  Humboldt  have  received 
commissions— J.  F.  Quill  of  Eureka  and  J.  C. 
Bull  of  Areata— giving  a  clear  majority  on  the 
board  of  six  out  of  eight  members.  The  other 
members  are  Fred  Helmke  of  Blocksburg  and 
Adam  Putnam  of  Ferndale. 

Los  Angeles. 

Water  Company  Incorporated. — Azusa 
Pomotropic,  April  27 :  The  Columbia  Land 
&  Water  Co.  incorporated  at  Covlna  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $60,000,  divided  into  600 
shares,  of  which  amount  $19,200  has  been  sub- 
scribed. The  directors  named  are:  A.  M. 
Seeley,  F.  M.  Chapman,  R.  A.  Meredith,  F. 
M.  Chalker  and  W.  Wheeler. 

Close  Pruning  to  Increase  Fruiting. — 
Pomona  Times,  April  26 :  Apricot  trees  twelve 
years  and  older  do  not  as  a  rule  bear  much 
fruit.  H.  C.  Anderson  has  an  old  Moorpark 
tree  which  bore  little  fruit  for  years,  so  last 


year  he  cut  the  branches  off  quite  close  to  the 
trunk.  New  and  vigorous  growth  at  once 
came  out  and  this  year  this  new  growth  is 
loaded  with  'cots.  This  seems  to  be  the  rem- 
edy for  old  apricots. 

Orange  Business. — Fruit  World:  There 
are  not  to-day  1000  cars  of  oranges  (all  kinds, 
not  including  Valencias)  in  the  State.  Three 
more  weeks  of  heavy  shipments  like  the  pres- 
ent week  will  about  clean  up  the  orange  crop, 
with  straggling  cars  to  go.  There  will  be 
sure  to  be  declines  in  the  East  if  it  does. 
After  the  heavy  .offerings  of  the  last  three 
weeks,  the  trade  in  the  Eastern  cities  is 
stocked  up.  Everyone  is  carrying  a  heavy 
stock,  and  if  the  fruit  is  forced  on  them  it 
will  be  done  at  a  reduction. 

Orange. 

Beet  Crop  — Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  work 
of  thinning  beets  has  commenced  and  will  last 
until  the  middle  of  May.  There  are  between 
300  and  400  persons  engaged  in  this  work,  who 
are  paid  $3  an  acre,  which  nets  them  about 
$1.50  a  day.  There  are  5900  acres  planted  this 
year,  which  will  yield  about  50,000  tons.  The 
price  to  be  paid  is  $3.80  per  ton  for  beets  aver- 
aging 12%  sugar,  and  25  cents  for  each  per 
cent  above  that.  The  heavy  fogs  of  the  past 
two  weeks  have  done  much  good  and  the  yield 
will  be  larger  than  was  expected.  The  factory 
will  begin  operation  about  July  1st  and  will 
have  a  run  of  over  five  weeks. 

Placer. 

Large  Cherry  Trees.— Sacramento  Pacific 
Bee,  April  26:  At  Monte  Rio,  five  miles  south- 
east of  Newcastle,  on  the  place  of  Robert 
Hector,  is  to  be  found  what  are  probably  the 
largest  cherry  trees  in  the  world.  There  are 
about  fifty,  which  were  planted  in  1853.  Mr. 
Hector  has  made  inquiry  whenever  he  heard 
of  a  large  cherry  tree,  and  all  his  investiga- 
tion thus  far  has  failed  to  find  trees  as  large 
as  his  own.  The  next  largest  tree  he  has 
heard  of  is  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  largest 
of  Mr.  Hector's  trees  is  a  Black  Tartarian,  70 
feet  high,  and  its  branches  spread  over  70 
feet.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  between  10  and 
11  feet  in  circumference.  From  one  of  these 
cherry  trees,  in  one  season,  has  been  taken 
3000  pounds  of  fruit.  The  trees  are  too  large 
to  be  profitable,  for  the  fruit  has  to  be  picked 
with  the  aid  of  extension  ladders  securely 
guyed,  by  men  slung  in  swings  from  such  lad- 
ders or  the  forks  of  the  trees. 

Fruit  and  Grain  Crops.— Auburn  Republi- 
can, April  28:  F.  De  Gomez,  manager  of  the 
Auburn  Cooperative  Fruit  Company,  says 
that  he  does  not  think  the  recent  cold  spell 
has  seriously  affected  any  of  the  fruit.  The 
shipping  companies  at  Newcastle  are  sending 
out  Strawberries  and  cherries  every  day.  The 
early  cherries  are  mostly  Knight's  Early 
Black  and  the  strawberries  are  mostly  the 
Dollar  variety.  There  are  good  indications 
of  heavy  crops  of  the  Alexanders  and  Hale's 
Early  peaches.  Apricots  will  be  light  and 
midsummer  peaches  of  the  Crawford  and  Sus- 
quehanna varieties  will  be  light  also.  The 
Clings  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  last  year. 
Pears  are  dropping,  owing  to  the  cold  rains, 
and  the  output  will  not  be  large.  Taking  the 
season  through,  the  fruit  crop  will  be  a  fair 
average.  In  the  Newcastle  fruit  belt  grow- 
ers have  been  offered  from  40  to  45  cents  a 
box  for  the  season's  output.  Ex-Supervisor 
J.  S.  Mariner  says  that  the  grain  crop  in  west- 
ern Placer  will  be  the  best  since  1880. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Shipments.— Riverside  Press,  April 
29:  The  orange  shipments  from  Riverside 
last  week  were  27,500  boxes,  or  eighty  cars, 
making  a  total  for  the  season  of  627,840  boxes. 
Redlands  shipped  thirty-eight  cars  of  oranges 
last  week,  making  a  total  of  398,847  boxes  for 
the  season.  The  southern  California  ship- 
ments were  408  cars,  making  8327  for  the  sea- 
son. 

San  Bernardino. 

Sheep  Shearing.— Chino  Champion,  April 
28:  W.  J.  Tebo  left  yesterday  for  Los  An- 
geles with  a  load  of  wool,  the  first  shipment 
of  the  clip  in  this  vicinity.  Shearing  is  about 
completed  in  the  different  camps  and  there 
will  be  about  75,000  pounds  as  the  total  of  the 
output.  One  camp  alone  in  the  hills  has  about 
16,000  pounds  on  hand. 

Cheese  Factory. — The  Chino  Valley  Cream- 
ery Association  has  bought  a  cheese-making 
plant.  It  has  a  capacity  of  5000  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  vat  can 
be  increased  to  10,000  pounds  daily.  The  ob- 
ject in  putting  in  this  plant  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fluctuations  of  the  butter  market. 
It  is  now  selling  for  45  cents  per  roll,  and  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  down  to  36  cents.  At 
this  price  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  pro- 
ducing butter.  With  a  cheese-making  plant 
on  hand,  however,  when  butter  falls  below 
50  cents  per  roll,  the  milk  can  at  once  be 
turned  into  cheese. 

San  Diego. 

New  Pumping  Plant. — National  City  Rec- 
ord: The  Land  &  Town  Co.  has  purchased 
three  80  H.  P.  boilers  for  the  steam  pumping 
plants  now  being  erected  at  various  points  in 
the  Sweetwater  valley.  Two  12  H.  P.  gaso- 
line engines,  with  5  and  6-inch  centrifugal 
pumps,  are  being  installed  in  the  Sweetwater 
reservoir.  It  is  expected  that  pumping  will 
be  started  as  soon  as  the  necessary  flumes 
can  be  constructed  and  the  suction  pipes  con- 
nected with  the  wells  and  pumps.  Contractor 
James  has  put  down  twenty-six  wells  for  the 
Land  &  Town  Co.  at  Linwood  Grove,  from  50 
to  60  feet  in  depth,  each  of  which  yields  a  sat- 
isfactory supply.  Fifteen  wells  have  been  put 
in  for  the  plant  at  Sunnyside,  with  good  indi- 
cations as  to  supply  for  the  steam  pump  to  be 
erected  there. 

San  Joaquin. 
Horticultural  Commissioners'  Meeting. 
—Stockton  M ail,  April  29:  The  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commission  met  with  Messrs. 
Langford,  Williams  and  Armburst  present. 
The  offices  of  fruit  inspector  in  the  two  dis- 
tricts outside  the  city  were  declared  vacant, 
both  districts  were  made  into  one,  and  F.  H. 


Ralls  was  elected  inspector.  M.  B.  White, 
the  inspector  in  Stockton,  presented  his  re- 
port. It  showed  that  during  last  month  1501 
boxes  of  oranges,  269  of  lemons,  306  of  apples 
and  25  of  limes  were  brought  into  this  city; 
130  boxes  of  oranges  and  43  boxes  of  lemons 
were  condemned.  He  examined  all  the  fruit 
and  trees  that  had  entered  the  city.  He  ad- 
mitted 155  trees,  and  most  of  these  had  been 
affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale,  but  they 
had  been  dipped  and  the  scale  killed  before 
the  trees  reached  this  city.  He  also  found 
the  trees  in  the  Italian  gardens  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city  more  or  less  infected  with 
codlin  moth.  His  orders  that  the  trees  be 
sprayed  had  been  followed  out. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Full  Crop  Expected.  —  Lompoc  Record, 
April  29:  In  forty  years'  residence  we  never 
remember  seeing  a  more  timely  rain  than 
that  which  began  on  Sunday  evening  last  and 
continued  until  the  gauge  showed  1  1-20 
inches  of  rain  to  have  fallen.  The  effect  of 
these  showers  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
nearly  if  not  a  full  crop  may  be  expected  the 
coming  harvest.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  grain 
which  had  been  sown  since  the  March  rains 
would  have  died  within  another  month,  but 
now  will  produce  abundantly.  The  late  sum- 
mer crops  of  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  will 
find  the  soil  in  prime  condition  to  receive  seed 
and  if  more  than  an  average  crop  is  not  har- 
vested it  will  be  the  fault  of  improper  culti- 
vation. 

Santa  Clara. 

District  Fair.— San  Jose  Herald,  April  28: 
The  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Agricultural 
Society  has  decided  to  give  a  fair  this  fall. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  $3000  for  the 
association.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  pre- 
miums. The  date  and  other  details  are  to  be 
determined  hereafter.  The  society  has  also 
decided  to  pay  its  debts.  The  sum  of  $15,000 
has  been  due  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
proposed  to  permit  the  property  to  be  sold  un- 
der execution,  a  new  society  to  be  organized 
prior  to  the  sale  will  buy  it  in,  and  having 
thus  acquired  a  clear  title  they  will  either 
sell  a  portion  of  the  grounds  or  raise  by  mort- 
gage sufficient  funds  to  pay  off  the  remaining 
debts. 

Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association.  —  San 
Jose  Mcrcu  April  27:  The  temporary  direc- 
tors of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association  met 
yesterday.  President  D.  M.  Delmas  was  not 
present,  and  Secretary  W.  P.  Cragin  pre- 
sided. Other  members  of  the  Board  are 
James  Farwell,  F.  W.  Crandall,  C.  W.  Childs, 
L.  F.  Graham,  S.  R.  Johnson  and  E.  A.  Hayes. 
The  canvassers  who  have  been  working  in 
the  various  districts  throughout  the  county, 
to  secure  signers  of  contracts  of  the  associa- 
tion, were  present  at  the  meeting  and  all 
made  very  encouraging  reports  as  to  progress. 
In  two  districts,  at  West  Side  and  Mountain 
View,  almost  all  of  the  75%  of  prune  acreage 
desired  had  already  been  been  subscribed. 
The  principal  business  was  the  election  of  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Philo  Hersey.  Judge  H.  G. 
Bond  was  elected. 

Crop  Prospects.— Dispatch  from  San  Jose, 
April  30:  The  fruit  yield  will  be  an  average 
one,  with  some  varieties  rather  short,  but  of 
a  size  and  quality  that  will  more  than  com- 
pensate. The  chief  change  in  the  situation 
is  in  the  indication  for  the  prune  crop.  A 
large  number  of  small  prunes  have  dropped  in 
some  sections  so  that  the  trees  look  almost 
bare,  while  close  inspection  in  the  foliage  re- 
veals a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  fruit, 
many  of  the  prunes  being  almost  as  large  as 
they  usually  are  when  fully  matured.  Al- 
though there  has  been  plenty  of  rain  this  sea- 
son, the  scarcity  of  moisture  last  year  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dropping  of 
prunes  and  whatever  lack  there  will  be  of 
other  fruit  this  year,  as  the  trees  did  not 
have  strength  to  put  out  their  fruit  spurs  last 
fall.  Many  growers  declare  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  dropping,  the  prune 
crop  will  be  about  the  average  this  year.  The 
absence  of  killing  frosts  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  whatever  loss  there  may  be  in 
other  directions.  In  some  orchards  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  foothills  the  prune  and  other  fruit 
crops  are  heavy,  but  in  the  main  the  short- 
ness of  the  yield  will  be  felt  more  in  that  sec- 
tion than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  county. 
That  section  will  be  very  short  in  all  kinds  of 
crops,  fruit  and  cereals.  In  the  section  from 
Lawrence  station  to  Mountain  View  apricots 
are  quite  plentiful,  every  orchard  requiring 
to  be  thinned.  In  all  sections  apricots  are 
showing  up  better  than  it  was  supposed  they 
would  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  work  of  picking 
and  shipping  cherries  has  already  been  begun 
on  the  eany  varieties.  The  fruit  is  fine  and 
quite  satisfactory  in  quantity.  The  hay  crop 
is  excellent  and  the  harvesting  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  weather  settles.  The  present 
rains,  although  light,  will  greatly  benefit  the 
crop,  both  of  fruit  and  cereals.  It  will  enable 
the  grain  to  fill,  which  it  could  not  have  done 
without  the  moisture  of  the  past  week.  The 
canker  worm  that  did  such  havoc  in  the  trees 
two  or  three  years  ago  is  appearing  in  some 
sections,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  past  years. 
Solano. 

Tall  Barley.— Vacaville  Reporter,  April  29: 
A  sample  of  barley  brought  into  the  office 
grew  on  land  which  has  been  in  yineyard 
since  1865  and  shows  what  a  barley  field  must 
have  been  in  the  early  days  of  California.  It 
was  5%  feet  in  length,  and  illustrates  what 
can  be  done  on  land  which  has  not  been 
cropped  successive  years. 

First  Carload  Deciduous  Fruit.— Suisun 
Republican,  April  28:  The  first  carload  of 
deciduous  fruit  from  this  State  this  season 
was  shipped  from  Suisun  Thursday  by  the 
Alden  Anderson  Fruit  Co.  to  Chicago.  It  was 
made  up  of  cherries  from  this  place  and  Vaca- 
ville. The  cherry  crop  is  very  light  this  year, 
the  indications  being  that  there  will  be  but 
five  carloads  shipped  from  Suisun,  as  against 
forty-five  carloads  in  1898. 

Voluntarily  Raised  Their  Assessments.— 


Vacaville  Reporter,  April  29:  Last  year  was  a 
bad  one  for  many  farming  communities,  but 
about  Rio  Vista  there  was  no  hardship.  The 
highlands  had  short  crops,  but  the  lowlands 
made  up  for  the  deficiency.  As  a  result,  the 
tule  was  king,  and  this  year  the  principal 
owners  of  Ryer  island,  Messrs.  Eppinger, 
Ryer,  Ettlinger  and  Thomas,  have  voluntarily 
raised  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  hold- 
ings over  400%,  making  an  increase  in  the 
taxes  of  this  township  of  several  thousand 
dollars  and  an  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  assessment.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  stated  that  last  season  was  the  first 
favorable  season  that  Ryer  island  people  en- 
joyed since  reclamation  was  inaugurated. 
Stanislaus. 

Early  Wheat. — Stockton  Mail,  April  28: 
James  Thompson  of  Lanark  Park  experi- 
mented this  season  with  wheat  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  raised  so  that  it  would 
mature  before  the  very  warm  weather  comes 
on.  He  planted  bearded  wheat  last  fall,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  hardier  and  earlier  than  the 
smooth  kernel.  His  experiment  was  success- 
ful, as  his  wheat  is  now  headed  and  beyond 
danger  from  warm  weather.  By  harrowing 
his  fields  during  the  February  dry  spell, 
moisture  was  saved  for  the  grain. 

Wheat  Land  Exhausted. — Modesto  Herald, 
April  20:  Analyses  at  the  State  University  of 
samples  of  soil  taken  from  wheat  land  in  this 
county  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tinuous wheat  cropping  has  largely  exhausted 
the  soil  of  elements  necessary  for  maximum 
production.  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Rutherford  forwarded  the  samples.  One  lot 
came  from  a  point  nine  miles  south  of  Modesto 
and  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  1  foot;  a  light- 
colored,  chalky  soil  underlaid  it  4  inches.  The 
other  sample  came  from  a  point  between 
Ceres  and  Modesto,  was  taken  from  the  same 
depth  and  was  underlined  2  inches  by  coarse 
sand.  The  report  on  these  soils  reads :  "Both 
of  these  soils  have  a  sufficiency  of  potash  and 
lime  for  this  class  of  land,  but  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  at  what  is  regarded  as  the  minimum 
amount  of  crop  production.  Long  cultivation 
for  wheat  has  evidently  produced  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  application  of  phosphate  fertiliz- 
ers is  called  for  to  bring  the  soils  of  this  na- 
ture to  their  maximum  production." 

OREGON. 

Sowing  Alfalfa.  —  Klamath  Republican: 
The  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  this  season.  Clearing 
land  for  that  purpose  is  now  under  way. 
Lack  of  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  has 
kept  alfalfa  limited  to  a  few  hundred  acres. 
The  demand  for  an  abundance  of  water  has 
become  great;  and  when  the  Big  Klamath 
ditch  is  increased,  where  now  are  hundreds 
of  acres  of  alfalfa  will  be  counted  thousands 
of  acres. 

Goat  Industry.— Eugene  Register:  J.  D. 
Kelly  relates  his  experience  in  raising  goats 
as  follows:  "I  began  to  keep  goats  six  years 
ago.  At  first  I  had  only  a  few,  but  found 
them  so  valuable  in  cleaning  up  land  that  I 
increased  my  herd  to  100.  I  can  go  into  a 
piece  of  timber,  deaden  the  trees  and  slash 
the  underbrush,  then  turn  the  goats  in. 
They  work  on  the  timber  shoots  from  the 
trees  that  have  been  deadened  and  on  the 
sprouts  from  the  undergrowth.  They  will  eat 
it  off  as  fast  as  it  comes  out;  in  a  year  or  two 
all  such  sprouts  will  have  ceased  to  come  out 
and  the  land  can  be  put  in  grass.  Then  it 
takes  care  of  itself,  and  in  five  or  six  years 
the  trees  have  all  fallen  down  and  are  ready 
to  be  removed.  Were  it  not  for  the  goats  the 
undergrowth  and  grubs  would  cover  the  land 
before  the  trees  had  rotted  down.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  valuable  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, goat  hair  is  becoming  more  valuable 
each  year.  A  herd  of  goats  will  average 
about  three  pounds  of  mohair  to  the  head  per 
year.  This  is  worth  from  25  to  30  cents  a 
pound,  which  more  than  pays  for  keeping  the 
goat.  In  fact,  there  is  little  expense  attached 
to  raising  goats.  In  the  winter  they  will 
live  on  the  grass  and  in  summer  on  the 
brouse,  and,  if  properly  handled,  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  raising  them  for  the  mohair." 

WASHINGTON. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects.— Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer: George  Wright,  State  Grain  Com- 
missioner, states  that  "in  many  districts 
throughout  eastern  Washington  the  extreme 
cold  weather  last  winter  had  a  disastrous 
effect,  and  from  reports  I  have  received  the 
indications  are  that  the  average  for  this 
year's  crop  will  be  nearly  20%  less  than  last 
year.  The  fall  wheat  is  spotted  and  bad  and 
a  great  deal  of  resowing  has  been  found  nec- 
essary, particularly  in  the  Walla  Walla  dis- 
trict and  in  Adams  county,  north  of  the  Snake 
river.  In  some  of  the  counties  much  of  the 
old  land  will  not  be  sowed  to  wheat  this  year, 
but  there  is  about  enough  new  ground  broken 
to  offset  any  loss  in  that  direction.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  backward  spring,  the  wheat  is 
just  now  getting  a  good  start  and  beginning 
to  show  above  the  ground.  As  there  has  been 
a  heavy  precipitation  and  as  the  ground  is 
consequently  wet,  the  resown  crop  promises 
to  come  up  all  right  and  be  a  good  one.  Rain 
will  not  be  needed  until  the  last  of  May  or 
early  in  June,  when  some  good  showers  will 
insure  a  heavy  harvest.  Unless  I  misjudge 
the  trend  of  the  market,  wheat  will  be  mov- 
ing rapidly  in  thirty  days  or  less,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  last  season's  crop  will  be  shipped. 
Farmers  feel  that  prices  will  be  better  next 
month,  but  are  preparing  to  market  in  any 
event.  Very  few  will  hold  their  crop  over 
until  fall.  In  fact,  the  largest  holders  as- 
sured me  they  were  getting  ready  to  sell. 
Farmers  are  planting  barley  pretty  heavily 
this  year.  They  sowed  it  extensively  last 
year  and  realized  good  prices." 


For  90  days,  sugar  beet,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
lands,  $15.00  to  $25  00  per  acre,  easy  terms, 
watered  by  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America,  annual  water  rental  $1  25  per  acre. 
Climate  equal  to  California.  Address  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Eddy,  New  Mexico. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Barest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taken 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   lmpouibl*  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expr-  ss,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction* 
lor  Its  use     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  'a 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


When  Spring  Leads  Summer. 


When  rosy  Spring  takes  Summer's  ready  hand 
To  lead  ber  to  her  own  fair,  smiling  land, 
She  flies  along  the  way  with  happy  laughter, 
While  joyous  Summer  follows  lightly  after. 
About  the  meads  the  flowers  are  blue  and 
golden, 

Still  beckoning  onward,  as,  in  ages  olden, 
When  this  fair  world  was  young,  on  sea  and 
shore, 

Fond  visions  led  the  daring  to  explore 
Its  bounds  remote. 

When  Summer  shows  the  way  for  Autumn's 
feet 

Beside  the  standing  com  or  garnered  wheat, 
She  loiters,  all  too  happy  in  her  straying, 
And  singing  softly  to  the  brooklet's  playing 
Upon  the  pebbles;  and  her  hands  are  filling 
With  dusty  globes  of  luscious  wine,  distilling 
Their  sweetness  into  life's  glad,  calm  content, 
With  whose  repose  fond  Memory  has  blent 
Her  tender  note. 

When  Autumn  points   to  Winter's  frozen 
home, 

And  leaves  the  fields  where  she  was  wont  to 
roam 

To  guide  his  footsteps,  still    her  fondest 
longing 

For  scenes  where  once  the  happy  hours  came 
thronging 

With  ever  new   delight,    breaks  forth  in 
weeping, 

And  oft  she  pauses  to   look  back  where, 
sleeping 

In  happy  peace,  the  fertile  valleys  lie; 
And  as  she  looks  the  tears  that  dim  the  eye 
Shut  out  the  sight. 

When  Winter's  frost  is  drifting  down  the  air 
And  all  the  world  is  silent,  cold  and  bare, 
When  through  the  leafless  trees  the  wind  is 
sighing, 

The  while  across  the  sky  the  clouds  are  flying ; 
Then  does  the  heart's  despair  break  forth  in 
sobbing 

That  seems  one  cry  alone  in  all  its  throbbing. 
O,  take  me  back  again  to  those  old  days 
When  Spring  led  Summer  through  the  dreamy 
maze 

Of  youth's  delight. 

— Lewis  Worthington  Smith. 


Don't  Cross  the  Bridge  Till  You 
Come  to  It. 


"Now,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  who  was 
just  home  from  college  for  his  vacation, 
"  I'm  going  to  be  comfortable  !  "  As  be 
spoke  he  poked  up  three  huge  pillows 
in  the  hammock,  then  settled  himself 
luxuriously  among  them,  drawing  a 
volume  of  Kipling  from  one  of  the  wide 
pockets  of  his  linen  jacket.  "  'I  shall 
sit  here,'  the  footman  remarked,  'till 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  maybe  !'  "  was 
his  final  declaration,  which  no  one 
heard  but  the  gray  cat,  sunning  her- 
self close  by  on  of  the  piazza  railing. 

Just  then  Uncle  Jim  heard  something 
that  sounded  very  much  like  a  child 
crying.  Not  only  that  ;  it  was  un- 
mistakably his  especial  pet, — four-year- 
old  Mary  ;  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  the  attic,  though  why  any- 
one should  venture  to  that  fiery  region 
on  such  a  day  Uncle  Jim  defied  the 
cat  to  explain. 

The  pillows  bounced  out  on  the  grass, 
as  he  left  the  hammock,  and  went  into 
the  house  and  upstairs  in  quest  of  his 
little  niece.  There  she  was, — a  small 
bundle  of  misery,  huddled  in  a  dusty 
corner,  her  cheeks  much  flushed  and 
stained  with  tears.  Before  attempt- 
ing any  comfort,  Uncle  Jim  lifted  her 
up  in  his  strong  arms  and  ran  with  her 
down  to  the  shady  piazza,  where  he 
put  her  in  the  hammock,  and  then  went 
for  a  basin  of  cool  water,  a  sponge  and 
a  towel. 

All  the  time  he  was  bathing  the  hot 
little  face  he  talked,  in  his  own  merry 
way,  about  the  cat  and  her  kittens, 
Mary,  meanwhile,  too  much  astonished 
by  his  rapid  capture  and  disposal  of 
herself  to  keep  on  crying,  but  drawing 
now  and  then  a  deep,  sobbing  breath. 
"Now  tell  me,  Missy,"  he  said  at 
last,  putting  his  arm  about  her,  "  what 
was  all  that  racket  for  ?  Did  Jerry 
get  at  your  doll  again.    If  he  did — " 

"No,  Uncle  Jim,"  said  Mary.  "It 
was  about  Jack— "  She  faltered;  for 
the  tears  would  come  again,  though 
she  hated  to  be  like  a  baby,  only  two 
years  old,  perhaps,  like  Alice,  before 
her  adored  Uncle  Jim, — Uncle  Jim, 
who  never  laughed  at  her,  and  always 
remembered  to  save  his  nutshells  for 
her  to  make  boats  out  of. 

"Jack  who?"  he  now  asked,  very 
gently. 

"  It  was  what  nurse  read  us,"  sobbed 


Mary.  "  The  see-saw  one."  And  so,  bit 
by  bit,  Uncle  Jim  drew  from  her  that 
nurse  had  read  to  the  children — 

See-saw  1    Margery  Daw  ! 

Jack  shall  have  a  new  master. 
He  shall  have  but  a  penny  a  day, 

Because  he  can't  work  any  faster. 

Mary's  baby  mind,  he  found,  was 
tormented  with  doubts  as  to  whether 
Jack  could  live  on  a  penny  a  day  ;  and 
she  thought  it  very  cruel  for  him  to 
have  so  little,  if,  as  the  book  plainly 
stated,  he  couldn't  work  any  faster. 

"You  see,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  confi- 
dentially, "it  was  this  way.  In  the 
country  where  Jack  lived  a  penny 
bought  ever  so  many  more  things  than 
we  can  get  with  it.  Bless  your  heart, 
little  love  !  Why,  with  a  penny,  Jack- 
could  buy  a  beautiful  blue  suit  of 
clothes,"  (Mary  opened  her  eyes  to 
their  widest  extent),  and  a  big  mince 
pie,  a  dozen  oranges,  five  boxes  of 
candy, —the  kind  you  like  best — " 

"Pink  pep'mints,"  said  Mary,  eager- 
ly- 

"  Yes,  that  kind,  and  peanuts, — why, 
two  or  three  pocketfuls, —  and  a  rock- 
ing-horse and  trumpet  and  a  whole  lot 
more.  And  then  I  happen  to  know 
Jack,"  he  continued  gravely.  "  And 
will  you  believe  it  ?  That  child  very 
soon  got  to  earning  two  pennies  a  day  ! 
Fact,  ma'am  ! " 

He  kissed  the  small  face,  now  all 
smiles,  and  set  her  down  in  the  daisied 
grass  to  play  with  the  kittens,  then 
resettled  himself  to  his  reading.  But 
a  few  hours  later,  when  Dinah  was 
hanging  out  the  sheets  to  dry  in  the 
back  yard,  she  was  amazed  to  see  a 
thick  volume  ("Mother  Goose,"  she 
afterwards  found  it  to  be)  fly  past  her 
and  land  in  a  cherry  tree,  and  to  see, 
on  looking  around  at  the  house,  Uncle 
Jim's  face  at  the  open  nursery  window, 
wearing  a  somewhat  mischievous  ex- 
pression. 

"'Pears  lak  college  ain't doin'  Marse 
Jim  no  good,"  she  soliloquized,  shaking 
her  head  despondently.  "  Dis  am  de 
fust  time  I  seed  him  in  one  o'  dese  er 
tantrums  I" 

I  want  now  to  tell  you  about  what 
happened  one  day  some  years  later, 
when  Mary  was  nearly  seven  years  old. 
Uncle  Jim's  birthday  happened  to  come 
on  a  holiday,  when  he  could  come 
home,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  jolly, 
old,  rambling  house,  full  to  overflowing 
with  brothers  and  sisters  and  small 
nieces  and  nephews. 

It  was  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and 
the  hands  of  the  old  hall  clock  relent- 
lessly approached  Mary's  bedtime,  but 
she  still  sat  on  one  of  the  lower  stairs, 
trying  to  decide  what  to  give  Uncle  Jim 
for  his  birthday. 

Just  then  she  caught  a  glimpse 
through  the  half-open  library  door,  of 
Uncle  Jim's  face,  which  looked  very 
sorrowful,  and  not  at  all  like  his  unual 
self.  He  was  talking  with  her  mother, 
and  she  heard  him  sav:  "I'm  afraid 
it's  no  go,  Frances!  I'm  not  half  good 
enough  for  a  girl  like  Phyllis."  Mary 
didn't  know  who  Phyllis  might  be,  and 
found  the  birthday  gift  more  interesting 
to  think  about.  But  presently  her  at- 
tention wandered  again  to  the  pair  in 
the  library.  Her  mother  had  drawn 
nearer  to  Jim,  where  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  and  now,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  said  very  earnestly, 
"  Dear  boy,  don't  cross  the  bridge  till 
you  come  to  it." 

"Why!"  thought  Mary,  a  sudden 
inspiration  seizing  her.  "That  was 
what  it  said  in  Bert's  new  writing 
book  I"  It  was  a  motto.  Why  could 
she  not  make  a  motto  for  Uncle  Jim? 

Here  the  hands  of  the  clock  reached 
half- past  seven;  and,  after  the  good- 
night had  been  said,  Mary  slowly  made 
her  way  upstairs,  sure  that  Uncle  Jim 
would  feel  happy  again  when  he  got  her 
nice  present,  together  with  those  from 
Bert  and  Jerry  and  little  Alice  and  the 
others. 

There  was  a  great  jollification  at  the 
breakfast  table,  but  a  trial  was  in  store 
for  Mary.  Just  as  Dinah  was  bringing 
in  the  eighth  and  final  relay  of  griddle- 
cakes  from  the  kitchen,  mother  said: 
"  Mary,  I  didn't  tell  you,  did  I  ?  Phyllis 
Dale  has  invited  you  and  Alice  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  her,  and  stay  to  tea. 
Why,  Mary,  my  dear  !  " 

For  Mary,  who  was  very  shy,  and  had, 


besides,  an  undefined  impression  that 
this  Miss  Phyllis  had  made  Uncle  Jim 
feel  badly,  was  looking  inclined  to  cry. 
She  protested  that  she  hated  parties, 
and  couldn't  bear  young  ladies,  and 
would  have  said  more  but  for  ber  fa- 
ther's firm  but  gentle  word.  "Mary," 
said  he,  "I  want  you  to  go.  See  how 
delighted  your  little  sister  looks,  and 
she  couldn't  go  alone." 

Fortunately,  the  motto  must  be 
made  at  once.  So  for  a  while  Mary's 
fears  were  postponed,  as  laboriously, 
but  with  great  care,  she  printed  and 
colored  and  framed  in  pink  (still  her 
favorite  color)  the  sage  advice,  "  Doant 
cros  the  bridje  til  you  com  to  it."  It 
was  finished  to  her  satisfaction  by  din- 
ner time,  and  just  as  she  had  foreseen, 
Uncle  Jim's  face  quite  brightened  up 
when  he  received  it.  He  even  smiled 
broadly. 

Mary  went  to  the  "  party;  "  but,  fool- 
ish child  that  she  was,  wrought  herself 
up  into  a  state  of  cold,  trembling  dread 
before  she  and  Alice  reached  Mrs. 
Dale's  gate.  They  walked  primly  up 
the  path,  between  borders  of  box,  and 
while  sunny-haired  Alice  looked  all 
about  in  glad  anticipation,  Mary 
reached  dolefully  for  the  knocker  and 
gave  two  timid  raps. 

It  was  all  so  different  from  what  she 
had  thought  it  would  be.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  sweet-faced  young  lady 
opened  the  door.  Her  hair  was  dark 
brown,  and  parted  smoothly  over  a 
beautiful  white  brow.  Her  eyes  were 
blue,  and  looked  somehow  like  Uncle 
Jim's — that  is,  Uncle  Jim's  when  he  was 
jolly, — they  were  full  of  such  a  kindly, 
dancing  light  !  She  didn't  look  very 
pretty  till  she  smiled ;  but  "  then 
she  looked,  oh,  so  pretty  !  "  as  Alice 
told  mother  afterwards. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  came  !  "  she  said. 
"I've  been  looking  over  my  old  dolls 
and  toys  lately,  and  I  thought  we'd 
have  a  good  time  playing  with  then  be- 
fore I  packed  them  away  again.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  nicer  to  play  out 
of  doors  ?  "  The  little  girls  thought  it 
would,  and  a  smile  crept  into  Mary's 
serious  face. 

"But  first,"  said  Miss  Phyllis  (  "and 
her  voice  was  so  dear,  mother  !  "  ex- 
plained Mary  when  she  went  to  bed 
that  night)  "first,  won't  you  drink 
this  ?    It's  so  warm  to-day." 

She  handed  them  lemonade,  in  little 
blue  tumblers,  and,  when  these  were 
empty,  filled  them  each  twice  again 
("without  asking  if  we'd  like  more, 
mother").  Then  she  took  them  out 
under  the  maple  tree,  where  were  three 
dolls  and  some  toys  and  two  little 
lavender-lined  work  baskets,  also  a  pile 
of  pretty  muslins  and  dimities,  of 
which,  if  they  liked,  they  might  make 
frocks  for  the  dolls.  The  hours  flew 
swiftly,  Miss  Phyllis  joined  so  pleas- 
antly in  their  play.  By  and  by  she  ar- 
ranged for  them  a  supper  of  straw- 
berries and  cream  and  tiny  biscuits  on 
the  biggest  doll's  table.  Best  of  all, 
before  they  had  finished,  Uncle  Jim  ap- 
peared, and  insisted  that,  after  bis 
long  walk,  he  needed  refreshment.  So 
Mary  chose  two  of  the  largest,  finest 
strawberries,  quite  heaping  the  pewter 
saucer,  and  I  don't  dare  to  say  how 
many  of  the  biscuits  he  ate. 

"I've  been  studying  your  motto  all 
day,  Mary,"  said  he.  "That's  why 
I'm  here."  But  Mary's  eyes  were  fast- 
ened on  the  saucer,  so  nearly  lost  in  his 
big  hand,  that  she  might  replenish  it 
at  the  right  moment. 

"May  I  give  him  more  ?  "  she  pres- 
ently whispered  to  Miss  Phyllis,  who, 
opening  a  new  biscuit  for  Alice,  said 
"Certainly,  dear." 

Uncle  Jim  thanked  Mary  with  a 
kiss,  but  for  a  few  moments  he  did  not 
speak.  He  was  looking  at  a  wild  rose 
that  was  peering  through  the  fence  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  as  if  trying  to 
watch  unobserved  the  happy  little  tea 
party.  Uncle  Jim  decided  that  the 
rose  was  exactly  the  color  of  Phyllis's 
gown,  and  so  he  walked  over  to  the 
fence  and  picked  it  for  her. 

"  A  June  party  to  be  complete  has  to 
have  roses  and  strawberries,"  said  he, 
speaking  to  the  little  girls,  but  looking 
at  her.  "We  already  had  straw- 
berries, so  now  we're  all  right  and 
proper." 

"  Miss  Phyllis    could  be  another 


rose,"  said  Mary,  softly.  "  Her  dress 
is  so  pink  and  she  is  so  sweet ! "  Then 
her  own  cheeks  turned  rosy,  and  she 
almost  hid  behind  the  gown  of  her  new 
friend. 

"She  gave  most  cream  to  Uncle 
Jim,"  said  Alice  very  drowsily  that 
night.    "  But  we  liked  her  to." 

Mother  sat  between  the  little  white 
beds  in  a  low  rocking  chair,  so  that 
Mary  could  have  one  band  to  hold  and 
Alice  the  other.  Before  Mary,  too, 
grew  sleepy,  she  explained  to  her  that 
not  crossing  the  bridge  till  you  come  to 
it  means  that  it  is  best  not  to  worry 
about  anything  beforehand.  "Your 
Uncle  Jim  thought  Miss  Phyllis  didn't 
like  him;  but  your  motto  made  him  de- 
cide to  stop  feeling  troubled  and  go  to 
your  party  instead.  And,  Mary  dear, 
your  motto  was  really  a  success,  for 
Uncle  Jim  finds  that  Miss  Phyllis  loves 
him  as  well  as  he  loves  her.  So  some 
day  she  will  be  Uncle  Jim's  wife,  and 
then  you  can  call  her  'Aunt  Phyllis.'" 

Mary  was  highly  delighted,  and 
wanted  to  waken  Alice  to  tell  her  the 
good  news  at  once.  But  mother  said 
to  wait  until  morning. 

"  Prob'ly  I  shan't  sleep  much,"  said 
Mary,  importantly. 

Their  mother  stood  a  moment  at  the 
window,  looking  at  the  new  moon,  and 
thinking  of  her  brother's  happiness, 
then  softly  drew  the  curtains;  and 
turning  to  the  bedside,  smiled  to  see 
that  Mary,  too,  was  fast  asleep. — 
Christian  Register. 


"  Were  you  out  in  all  that  rain  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  young  woman  from 
Boston.  "  I  was  merely  in  the  portion 
of  the  rain  that  descended  in  my  imme- 
diate vicinity." 


in  Pain? 

In  tho  Back?  J 

Then  probably  the  kidneys,  j 
In  the  Ghost?  * 

Then  probably  the  lungs.  % 
In  tho  Joints? 

Then  probably  rheumatism. 

No  matter  where  it  is,  nor  what 
kind;  you  need  have  it  no  longer. 
It  may  be  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a 
year  old ;  it  must  yield  to 

Df .  flier's 

Cherry 

pectoral 
piaster 

Immediately  afterapplying  it  yon 
feel  its  soothing,  wanning,  strength- 
ening power. 

It  quiets  congestion ;  draws  on* 
inflammation. 

It  is  a  new  plaster. 


A  new  combination  of  new 
remedies.  Made  after  new 
methods.  Entirely  nnlike  any 
other  plaster. 
The  Triumph  of  Modern  Medic*] 
Science. 

The  Perfected  Product  of  years  of 
Patient  Toil. 

Placed  over  the  chest  it  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  Ayer*B  Cherry  Pec- 
toral in  the  treatment  of  all  throat 
and  lung  affections. 

Placed  over  the  stomach,  it  stops 
naosea  and  vomiting;  over  the 
bowels,  it  controls  cramps  and  colic. 

Placed  over  the  small  of  the  back, 
it  removes  all  congestion  from  the 
kidneys  and  greatly  strengthens 
weakness. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

J.  C.  Ayer  Co,  Lowell, 
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The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 


"Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air; 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  War  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave.'' 

—Theodore  O'Hara. 


The  Care  of  Animals. 


The  boy  who  is  really  fond  of  animals 
never  ill  treats  his  pets  or  abuses  and 
makes  a  slave  of  his  dog.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  dog  is  his  companion  and 
playmate. 

The  boy  knows  that  a  dog's  master 
is  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  brute, 
and  is  worshipped  with  canine  devo- 
tion, which  again  and  again  has  been 
proved  faithful  unto  death.  Such 
knowledge  makes  the  boy  just  and 
kind.  But  a  dog  is  only  a  domesticated 
wolf,  and  the  wolf  is  not  the  only  wild 
creature  which  can  be  domesticated  ; 
neither  is  the  wolf  the  only  animal 
which  can  appreciate  kindness. 

The  same  care  which  transforms  a 
red-mouthed  wolf  into  a  faithful  dog 
can  transform  other  undomesticated 
beasts  into  useful  creatures.  As  soon 
as  an  animal  learns  that  you  are  con- 
tributing to  its  comfort  in  place  of  tor- 
menting it,  you  may  notice  it  will  greet 
you  with  milder  expression.  As  soon 
as  you  can  make  the  wildest  and  fierc- 
est beast  understand  that  the  use  of 
jaws,  claws  or  sting  are  unnecessary, 
it  will  refrain  from  using  them.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  come  to  this 
understanding  with  the  larger  beasts, 
but  the  lad  who  loves  his  pets  will  be- 
stow upon  the  little  creatures  that 
affection  which  shows  itself  in  a  sym- 
pathy which  can  understand  their 
wants  and  necessities.  Such  a  lad  can 
perform  wonders.  Birds  will  come  at 
his  call,  the  small  beasts  of  the  field 
will  follow  at  his  heels  and  no  child  will 
fear  him. 


Care  of  the  Hair  at  Night. 


At  bedtime  unfasten  your  hair  and 
brush  it.  Brush  it  half  an  hour  every 
evening  for  a  month  ;  after  that  brush 
it  fifteen  minutes  nightly — ten  minutes 
if  you  have  no  more  time.  Loosen  it 
completely,  rub  it  with  your  fingers, 
rubbing  and  brushing  alternately, 
using,  as  before,  first  a  soft,  soothing 
brush,  then  a  vigorous,  stiff  one. 
Brush  it  to  the  tips  of  the  longest 
strands.  Gather  it  loosely  for  the 
night,  allowing  full  ventilation,  and  in 
the  morning  brush  it  fifteen  minutes  at 
first,  afterward  ten  minutes,  devotedly 
every  day.  If  your  hair  is  thin  and 
threatens  to  fall,  or  the  parting  is 
growing  inconveniently  wide,  let  it 
down  at  night  and  massage  the  scalp. 
Rub  it,  gather  the  loose  skin  between 
the  fingers,  pinch  it  a  little,  invent  ex- 
ercise for  it  with  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers. Give  it  some  work  to  do  every 
day  and  brush  it.  Part  it  on  the  side 
at  night  and  give  the  day's  parting  a 
rest. 

No  treatment  of  this  sort  produces  a 
sudden  or  spectacular  result,  but  if 
there  is  no  disease  of  the  hair  follicles 
and  the  general  health  is  good,  it  will 
often  work  wonders  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Once  in  a  couple  of  months — more  often 
or  less,  as  you  find  your  need — go  to  a 
hairdresser,  who  will  run  your  locks, 
tress  by  tress,  through  a  comb,  snip- 
ping the  broken  or  split  hairs  and 
leaving  healthy,  growing  ends.  No 
indiscriminate  chopping  at  the  end  of 
a  braid  with  rash,  amateur  scissors 
will  produce  results  of  much  value. — 
New  York  Ledger. 


A  man  who  lives  right,  and  is  right, 
has  more  power  in  his  silence  than  an- 
other has  by  his  words.  Character  is 
like  sweet  bells  which  ring  out  sweet 
music  and  which,  when  touched — acci- 
dentally, even —  resound  with  sweet 
music. — Phillips  Brooks. 


"  Don't  you  like  to  see  a  man  strong 
enough  to  throw  off  trouble  ?  " 
"  Yes — if  he  doesn't  throw  it  off  on 


Stuffed  Dates. 


Years  ago  a  friend  of  Miss  Catherine 
Denny  brought  from  India  the  recipe 
for  stuffed  dates  prepared  for  the 
rajah  of  the  city  where  she  bad  re- 
sided. The  recipe  was  often  used  by 
the  family,  and  Miss  Denny,  at  her 
mother's  suggestion,  concluded  to  sell 
some  of  the  dainty  confection,  says  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun.  She  went  to  a 
wholesaler  who  had  been  inquiring  for 
just  such  sweetmeats.  He  proposed 
that  she  supply  him  with  dates  stuffed 
with  English  walnuts,  and  gave  her  im- 
mediately all  the  work  she  could  do — in 
fact,  more  than  she  could  do  alone. 

The  little  building  was  fitted  up  and 
the  work  done  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are  in  the  house  three  rooms  in  which 
now  work  the  seeders,  stuffers  and 
packers.  The  dates,  which  come  in 
large  boxes,  are  unpacked,  the  seeds 
removed,  and  in  the  "stuffing  room"  a 
quarter  of  a  walnut  is  placed  in  each 
date.  Powdered  sugar  is  then  sifted 
over  the  dates  and  they  are  placed  in 
the  boxes  ready  for  transportation. 

Last  year  Miss  Denny  made  6,000 
pounds  and  this  year  20,000.  She  has 
made  as  many  as  740  pounds  in  a  day, 
and  when  one  remembers  that  it  is  all 
hand  work,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  labor  involved.  An  interesting 
thing  in  connection  with  the  business  is 
that  all  the  seeds  are  burned  in  the 
stove  of  the  house  instead  of  coal,  and 
the  fire  they  make  is  quite  hot,  and  all 
the  dirt  of  coal  is  avoided. 


Decorative  Possibilities  in  Vines. 


Vines,  indeed,  may  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins — foundations,  bare  walls,  un- 
sightly board  fences  often  covered  with 
signs,  and  unpainted  ;  vines  may  serve 
as  screens,  and  give  privacy  to  the 
yard  ;  vines  may  give  a  shady  nook  in 
the  little  corner  that  has  so  often  wor- 
ried us  to  care  for.  But  above  all, 
vines  may  make  our  houses  homes  in- 
deed, adding  grace  and  beauty  to  even 
the  stateliest  mansion.  There  is  such 
an  endless  variety  of  vines,  and  most  of 
them  are  so  easily  cultivated  that  they 
appeal  to  the  veriest  novice  or  the 
busiest  housewife.  In  planting  you 
may  have  all  of  one  kind  or  choose 
many  varieties.  For  quick  effects  over 
balcony,  fence  or  screen  the  morning 
glory,  moon  flower,  nasturtium,  Cobasa 
scandens  and  cypress  vine  give  most 
pleasing  effects.  For  slower  and  more 
permanent  results  are  the  ivies,  wood- 
bines, honeysuckles  and  their  kind. — E. 
L.  Shuey  in  the  April  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


A  Very  Good  Bid. 


It  was  an  auction  room.  The  place 
was  crowded,  and  the  collection  of  fur- 
niture, art  and  bric-a-brac  being  un- 
usually choice  the  bidding  had  been 
very  spirited.  During  an  interval  of 
the  sale  a  man  with  a  pale  and  agitated 
countenance  pushed  his  way  to  the  auc- 
tioneer's side  and  engaged  him  in  a 
whispered  conversation. 

Presently  he  stood  aside  and  the  auc- 
tioneer rapped  attention  with  his  little 
hammer. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "I  am  to  inform  you  that 
a  gentleman  present  has  lost  his  pock- 
etbook  containing  $300.  He  offers  $50 
for  its  return." 

Instantly  a  small  man  in  the  back- 
ground sprung  upon  a  chair,  and  cried 
excitedly:    "  I'll  give  you  $100." 


To  Keep  Lemons  Fresh. 


Some  time  since  I  saw  directions  for 
keeping  lemons  indefinitely,  writes  a 
contributor  to  the  Wisconsin  Horticul- 
turist. It  was  simply  to  put  them  un- 
der an  inverted  goblet.  On  July  12, 
1895,  I  put  two  lemons  in  separate 
glass  jars.  One  was  a  jar  intended  for 
jelly  and  had  a  glass  cover  that  set 
loosely  on  top.  The  other  was  a  jar 
with  a  ground  glass  stopper.  The  for- 
mer was  kept  in  the  pantry  opening 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  the  latter  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  dining  room.  They 
were  examined  from  time  to  time  and 
up  to  December  seemed  to  keep  equally 


well,  when  the  one  in  the  pantry  froze 
and  soon  after  showed  signs  of  molding. 
On  January  25,  1896,  the  other  one  was 
cut  open  and  proved  to  be  as  fresh  as 
to  appearance,  odor  and  taste  as  when 
first  put  away. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Connecticut  Hard  Gingerbread. 


Put  into  a  mixing  bowl  one  quart 
sifted  pastry  flour,  pour  into  it  one  cup 
of  best  Porto  Rico  molasses  ;  add  one 
teaspoonful  ginger,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  salt,  and  one  heaped  teaspoonful 
soda.  Wet  in  four  teaspoonfuls  cold 
water  and  one-half  cupful  lard.  Then 
stir  all  together  with  a  strong  spoon 
until  a  smooth  dough.  Add  flour  if 
needed.  Turn  out  on  a  slightly  floured 
board  and  knead  it  until  it  is  very  light 
and  spongy.  Put  back  into  the  bowl, 
cut  off  a  portion  and  roll  about  J-inch 
thick  into  shape  to  fit  a  shallow  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  about  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  flour  and  rub  it  over  the  dough 
with  the  hand  ;  then  with  the  edge  of 
the  pan  crease  it  half  way  through  and 
£  inch  apart.  Lift  it  carefully  and  fit 
it  into  the  pan.  With  a  knife  make  six 
diagonal  cuts  in  the  dough  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  clear  through  to  the  pan,  to 
let  out  any  air  from  underneath  and 
prevent  blisters. 

Bake  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven  and  turn  out  immediately. 

Keep  in  a  tightly-covered  tin  pail, 
put  a  piece  of  brown  paper  in  the  bot- 
tom to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  renew 
the  paper  frequently. — Kitchen  Maga- 
zine. 

Do  Not  Close-Cover  the  Pot. 


Those  who  have  studied  the  philos- 
ophy and  physiology  of  cooking  object 
to  the  close  covering  of  any  kettle  or 
stewpan  while  its  contents  are  cook- 
ing. All  will  recall  the  frequent  dead- 
liness  of  the  chicken  pie  when  the  crust 
has  been  made  without  a  vent  to  allow 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam  and  gases 
generated.  The  same  effect  in  lesser 
degree,  may  be  noticed  in  the  cooking 
of  many,  if  not  all,  vegetables,  in  the 
boiling  of  beef,  or  in  any  other  closed 
cooking. 

The  free  circulation  of  air  is  an  ad- 
mirable thing  in  cooking,  as  witness 
the  broiling  of  a  steak  or  the  old-time 
roasting  of  beef  on  a  spit — the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  way  of  cook- 
ing. While  in  boiling  it  is  not  expected 
to  leave  the  cover  entirely  off,  on  ac- 
count of  its  reducing  the  temperature 
too  much,  it  should  be  left  far  enough 
off  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the 
steam.  Cabbage,  cauliflower  or  spin- 
ach cooked  in  this  way  retain  their 
natural  color  and  are  more  easily 
digested. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  sweet  red  Spanish  peppers  cut 
into  narrow  strips  are  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  celery  salad,  and  add  both  to 
the  appearance  and  flavor. 

If,  in  using  sour  milk  with  soda  for 
griddle  cakes  or  muffins,  the  milk  does 
not  foam  as  it  should  to  produce  the 
desired  lightness,  a  teaspoonful  of  vin- 
egar added  to  the  milk  will  produce 
the  desired  result. 

To  make  gravy  for  roast  beef  in  a 
pan,  pour  off  nearly  all  the  fat.  Put  the 
pan  on  the  stove  and  add  dry  flour  un- 
til the  fat  is  all  absorbed.  Then  add 
hot  water  or  hot  stock,  and  stir  as  it 
thickens.  Cook  five  to  eight  minutes, 
season  and  strain. 

Rhubarb  is  the  first  spring  green 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  dessert. 
Stew  one  quart  of  cut  rhubarb  until 
tender,  add  sufficient  sugar  to  make 
very  sweet,  press  through  a  coarse 
sieve  and  set  away  until  icy  cold.  Just 
before  serving,  add  slowly  one  pint  of 
thick  rich  cream. 

Veils  do  more  to  ruin  the  complexion 
than  any  other  thing.  The  skin  needs 
the  friction  of  the  air.  Constant  cover- 
ing interferes  with  the  circulation  and 
the  healthy  action  of  the  pores.  It 
heats  the  face  and  keeps  it  covered  with 
an  oily  moisture  which  catches  the 


dust  and  dirt  and  gets  into  the  pores. 
When  the  face  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  dust  is  blown  off  and  the  skin 
is  kept  dry  and  clean.  It  also  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
gives  color  to  the  cheeks. 

Silk  insoles  are  recommended  by 
those  who  wear  them  to  be  an  absolute 
preventive  of  cold  feet.  They  are  made 
of  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  pure 
silk,  quilted  together  to  be  held  smooth, 
the  edges  bound  with  narrow  silk  seam- 
binding.  Black  or  white  silk  is  the 
color  usually  selected,  but  where  a 
number  of  pairs  are  made  for  a  charity 
sale,  assorted  colors,  in  delicate  shades, 
may  be  used.  The  soles  are  excellent 
for  children  to  wear  in  damp  weather, 
and  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
average  child  against  putting  on  rub- 
bers. 

In  preparing  a  goose  for  the  oven,  a 
thorough  bath  in  hot  soapsuds  is  not 
only  expedient  but  necessary.  The  skin 
of  a  goose  is  so  exceedingly  oily  that 
heroic  measures  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain good  results.  Indeed,  many  par- 
ticular housekeepers  take  soapsuds 
and  a  small  scrubbing  brush,  kept  for 
that  purpose,  to  all  fowls,  claiming  that 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  dust,  penetrating  through  the 
feathers.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  complexion  of 
any  fowl  before  and  after  the  scrubbing. 
Of  course,  a  good  rinsing  must  follow 
the  soaping  process. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Plain  Chocolate  Cake.— Stir  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  butter,  four  cup- 
fuls  of  brown  sugar,  three  well- beaten 
eggs,  two-thirds  of  a  cake  of  chocolate 
dissolved  in  one  cupful  of  hot  water, 
one  cupful  of  sour  milk  in  which  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
four  cupfuls  of  flour  and  four  teaspoon- 
fuls of  vanilla.  Bake  in  long  bars  and 
frost  with  chocolate  icing. 

Corned  Beef  Salad. — Cut  up  two 
lettuces  into  fine  shreds  and  dress  them 
with  a  mixture  made  by  blending  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil  and  one  of 
vinegar,  a  dessertspoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a  little  pepper  and  salt  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  made  mustard.  Ar- 
range a  layer  of  sliced  cooked  potatoes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  salad  bowl,  then  put 
in  a  layer  of  thinly-sliced  corned  beef; 
cover  the  meat  with  dressed  lettuce 
and  scatter  some  coarsely  chopped 
beets  over  the  top;  then  put  on  a  sec- 
ond layer  of  potatoes,  beef  and  lettuce, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  beets  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices. 

Tapioca  Filling.  —  Sprinkle  one 
tablespoonful  of  instantaneous  tapioca 
in  one  cupful  of  scalded  milk  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  thick  and  clear. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  with 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and  stir  for 
five  minutes  longer,  then  set  away  un- 
til cold.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Add  one-half  to  the 
tapioca  with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
mix  well  and  fill  the  tart  shells.  To  the 
remainder  of  the  whipped  whites  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla;  whip  until  stiff  and 
glossy,  and  heap  over  the  shells. 

Italian  Cream.  —  Soak  one-fourth 
box  gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water  till  soft.  Scald  one  pint  of  milk 
in  double  boiler.  Beat  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  three  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
and  one-half  saltspoonful  salt;  add  the 
hot  milk,  and,  when  well  mixed,  turn 
back  into  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  it  thickens,  stirring  constantly. 
Dissolve  the  soaked  gelatine  in  the  hot 
custard  and  strain  it  into  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Flavor  with 
one  teaspoonful  vanilla  and  pour  into  a 
wet  mold.  Set  away  to  cool  in  a  pan 
of  broken  ice,  and  when  ready  to  serve 
turn  out  carefully. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth — and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  3,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday               70*@71?i  71*®?;!% 

Thursday                  7256@71*  73*@71ft 

Friday                      70?8®71*  71?s@73 

Saturday                  71*@71?„  72«4<«  73»B 

Monday                     72'/B@71?,  73?,@73>s 

Tuesday                    72*®71«  73K@72% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  7*d    5s  7*d 

Thursday   5s  8>jd    5s  8!8d 

Friday   5s   7«d     5s  "?,d 

Saturday  5s   8^d    5s  7*d 

Monday   5s   8&d    5s   8  d 

Tuesday   5s  8*d    5s  7*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  »1  06*@1  06 

Friday   1  06X@1  06* 

Saturday   1 

♦Monday  

Tuesday   

Wednesday  

•Holiday. 


Dec. 
1  133K@1  13H 
1  13*@1  U% 
1  U%&1  U% 

1  11  @1  14* 
1  14*®1  14« 


The  spot  or  sample  market  for  wheat  in  this 
center  remains  practically  as  at  date  of  last 
review.  Values  are  wholly  nominal,  however, 
for  the  time  being,  there  being  practically 
nothing  doing  in  spot  wheat.  Prices  in  the 
speculative  market  showed  irregularity.  Call 
Board  figures  in  this  center  were  slightly 
higher  than  previous  week,  but  trading  was 
light  and  confined  almost  wholly  to  December 
option.  Chicago  shows  about  lc  per  bushel 
decline  for  the  week,  but  prices  for  July 
wheat  were  better  sustained  than  for  May. 
In  Liverpool  market  the  opposite  was  expe- 
rienced, May  option  advancing  fractionally, 
while  July  declined  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
lc  per  cental. 

Whlie  crop  prospects  have  been  improving 
during  the  past  week  or  two  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  State,  and  are  reported  to  be  in 
the  main  fair  to  good  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, the  conditions  have  not  been  so  favorable 
in  a  great  area  of  the  wheat  country  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Hot  winds  and  dry  weather  are 
reported  to  have  recently  done  serious  dam- 
age in  the  Eastern  Winter  wheat  belt,  while 
snowy  and  freezing  weather  have  been  seri- 
ously retarding  work  in  much  of  the  Spring 
wheat  section.  It  does  not  now  seem  possible 
for  a  heavy  crop  to  be  realized  East.  A  light 
wheat  yield  in  the  big  wheat  district  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago  should  result  in  materially 
better  prices  later  on.  As  before  intimated  in 
these  columns,  the  probabilities  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  better  average  values  than  have 
been  experienced  the  past  six  months  or  more. 
With  a  larger  crop  in  this  State  than  last 
year,  which  may  now  be  considered  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  prices  per  cental  higher  than 
for  most  of  the  1898  wheat,  which  there  is  now 
good  reason  to  expect,  the  farmers  who  will 
be  favored  with  a  liberal  harvest  bid  fair  to 
be  more  fortunate  than  if  they  bad  secured  a 
good  crop  last  year  and  had  to  put  up  with  a 
poor  harvest  this  season.  Silver  has  lately 
been  looking  upward  in  price  and  if  this  con- 
tinues it  will  tend  to  advance  the  value  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as  the 
higher  the  price  of  silver  the  less  will  be  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  in  India  and  South 
America,  where  values  are  on  a  silver  basis. 
The  wheat  movement  from  here  remains 
sluggish.  Only  one  wheat  cargo  was  cleared 
from  San  Francisco  during  month  of  April; 
only  two  cargoes  in  the  past  two  months;  and 
only  twelve  cargoes  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
In  corresponding  four  months  of  1*98  the 
wheat  clearances  from  here  aggregated  49 
cargoes.  For  the  season  to  date  not  quite 
82,000  tons  wheat  have  been  exported,  valued 
at  $2,010,000,  while  for  corresponding  period  in 
1897-'98  shipments  aggregated  478,000  tons, 
valued  at  $14,322,000. 

California  Milling  $1  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07* 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @l  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  @1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.06@1.06%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.13^@l.t434. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May,   1899,   wheat   sold  at   @ 

 ;  December,  1899,  $1.14%@1.14%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations         '.Islld®10s0d  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates                17*@18?£s  25@— 8 

Local  market  I1.77*®l.b,2*  »l.O5@1.083£ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN.* 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
April  1st  and  May  1st: 

Tons—  Apr.  1st.      May  1st. 

Wheat   88,898  *89,839 

Barley   12,218  t«,02U 

Oats   3,580  1,951 

Corn   445  204 

*  Including  62,549  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  21,514 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t Including  1,201  tons  at  Port  Costa,  l,083tonsat 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


Inst,  show  an  increase  of  2.943  tons  for  month  of 
April.  A  year  ago  there  were  45,577  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flonr. 

Market  continues  favorable  to  buyers,  with 
no  scarcity  of  offerings,  present  supplies  being 
largely  the  product  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton mills.  The  outward  movement  lately  has 
been  quite  heavy.  Shipments  one  day  this 
week  footed  up  nearly  40,000  barrels,  includ- 
ing about  20,000  barrels  to  China,  14,000  bar- 
rels to  Siberia,  and  most  of  the  balance  to 
Central  and  South  America. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65(tt2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00M>3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

The  weakness  noted  as  existing  in  the  bar- 
ley market  for  some  time  past  has  continued 
to  be  quite  pronounced,  greatly  due  to  rather 
favorable  crop  conditions  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  State.  While  the  yield  of  barley  may 
not  be  particularly  heavy,  as  some  of  the 
dryest  portions  of"  the  State  are  ordinarly 
seeded  largely  to  this  cereal,  and  in  some 
other  sections  damage  from  frost  is  reported, 
there  is  every  indication  at  this  date  that 
the  cro*t>  will  prove  of  fair  proportions  and  will 
be  decidedly  ahead  of  last  season's  yield. 
Although  there  is  not  much  barley  now  on 
market,  there  is  more  offering  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  immediate  custom,  even  at 
concessions  from  full  rates  quoted.  Values 
are  slowly  but  steadily  gravitating  to  lower 
levels,  and  bid  fair  to  be  soon  at  a  point  where 
dealers  will  incur  no  risk  in  buying  and 
where  holders  will  be  in  no  danger  of  losing 
by  carrying.  Sales  are  in  the  main  within  a 
very  narrow  range  of  prices,  due  partly  to 
offerings  being  at  present  of  more  uniform 
grade  than  is  ordinarily  experienced.  May 
option,  which  is  now  the  equivalent  of  spot 
and  calls  for  No.  1  feed,  sold  at  11.00%.  In  the 
open  market  $1.05@1.0~VJ  was  asked  for  best 
qualities  of  feed,  but  latter  figure  was 
wholly  impossible  to  realize  in  a  wholesale 
way. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  ®l  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  100  @1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

Seller  1899,  new,  86;^@87%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  90©91%c. 

Wednesdav,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,"  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  'J0l4@ 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  87;14@87%c. 

Oats. 

Continued  light  receipts  and  firmer  markets 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  caused  sellers 
here  to  be  more  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
prices,  but  the  general  weakness  existing  in 
the  markets  for  most  other  cereals  operated 
against  the  establishment  of  any  very  radical 
improvement  in  quotable  values  for  oats. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  season  this 
cereal  has  been  selling  at  abnormally  low 
figures;  but  should  prices  advance  materially 
at  this  date,  they  would  soon  touch  the  other 
extreme  and  prove  abnormally  high.  Dealers 
are  showing  no  disposition  to  stock  up  ahead 
to  any  noteworthy  extent  at  current  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  145  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  ®1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Milling  1  42*®1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47*®1  50 

Black  Russian  1  30  @l  35 

Red  1  30  @1  37* 

Corn. 

Stocks  are  small,  and  are  principally  East- 
ern product,  purchased  prior  arrival.  The 
market  is  tolerably  firm  for  both  Large  Yel- 
low aiid  White,  but  buyers  are  not  numerous 
and  take  hold  in  very  light  fashion  at  prevail- 
ing rates.  The  business  doing  is  mostly  in 
Eastern  mixed,  this  being  the  lowest  priced 
corn  on  market.  Small  Yellow  is  so  scarce  as 
to  be  hardly  quotable.  Trading  in  the  same 
at  present  is  of  a  retail  character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed    1  12*@1  17* 

Rye. 

The  market  cannot  be  termed  in  good 
condition,  being  extremely  dull  at  the  re- 
duced range  of  values. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97*®1  02* 

Buckwheat. 

Former  high  prices  continue  to  rule,  sup- 
plies being  small  and  representing  In  the 
main  purchases  made  at  Eastern  points. 

Good  to  choice  2  40  @2  50 

SUverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

For  such  varieties  as  are  in  fair  to  good  sup- 
ply, notably  Lady  Washingtons,  Pinks  and 
Bayos,  the  market  has  been  inclining  in  favor 
of  the  buying  interest.  Holders  are  in  most 
instances  anxious  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
stocks,  and  do  not  feel  encouraged  over  the 
slow  demand  lately  experienced.  Pea  and 
Small  White  are  in  very  moderate  supply, 
but  these  are  not  being  quite  so  firmly  held 
as  for  some  weeks  past.  Reds,  Black  Eyes 
and  Horse  Beans  continue  scarce,  and  buyers 
in  quest  of  these  varieties  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  tolerably  stiff  figures.  Butters  are  in 
such  scanty  stock  as  to  be  no  longer  quotable 
in  a  regular  way.  The  market  for  Limas  is 
hardly  so  strong  as  immediately  prior  to  last 
review,  not  on  account  of  any  special  increase 
in  offerings,  or  prospects  of  a  big  yield  this 
year,  but  owing  to  indifference  of  buyers, 
there  having  been  very  little  inquiry,  with 


sales  possible  only  in  a  small  way,  at  the  last 
quoted  advance. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Laoy  Washington   1  50  ®1  65 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  00 

Butter,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  80  @1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  70 

Reds   3  35   @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @  

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  bean  market 
in  the  East,  prices  quoted  being  per  60  1b. 
bushel : 

There  has  been  a  fair  movement  in  Marrow 
beans  again  this  week,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  for  export,  bul  receivers  have  geuerally 
been  free  sellers  and  in  some  instances  have  ac- 
cepted less  money.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the 
shipping  orders  were  filled  at  $1.42*  f.  o.  b.,  but 
for  very  choice  and  fancy  grades  jobbers  have 
paid  J1.45(<i  1.47*,  latter  now  too  exceptional  to 
warrant  the  quotation.  There  Is  a  wider  range  of 
quality  in  the  best  marks  than  usual,  and  this 
makes  a  wide  range  in  prices.  Medium  have 
settled  to  $1  35,  at  which  choice  lots  are  now  easily 
bought.  Pea  have  sold  slowly  at  $1  30@1.32*, 
some  car  lots  going  at  the  inside  figure,  and  only 
the  very  choicest  ^rade  reaching  the  top  rate  in  a 
jobbing  way.  Exporters  have  not  been  largely 
Interested  In  Red  Kidney  and  tbe  price  of  best 
stock  has  been  further  reduced  2*c,  with  plenty 
of  goods  now  offering  at  the  decline.  White  Kid- 
ney in  very  light  request.  Yellow  Eye  and  Turtle 
Soup  nominally  unchanged;  demand  very  slack 
from  both  exporters  and  home  buyers  Early  In 
the  week  there  were  some  important  sales  of  Cali- 
fornia Lima  at  12.50,  then  the  price  was  advamed 
to  $2.55,  and  at  tbe  close  ii  60  is  asked.  Advices 
from  the  Pacific  coast  are  very  strong.  Green 
peas  have  ruled  quiet,  but  without  change  of 
moment. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  remained  against  buyers.  The  few 
Peas  offering  are  mostly  imported  and  are 
being  quite  firmly  held. 

Green  Peas,  California  |2  25   @2  35 

Nlles  Peas   2  00  @  

Wool. 

The  market  is  fairly  active,  all  grades  com- 
ing in  for  considerable  attention,  both  East- 
ern and  local  buyers  operating,  but  prices 
remain  at  low  levels.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  know  that  buyers  are  in  the  field. 
It  looks  as  though  the  wool  trade  was  at  last 
emerging  surely  and  safely  out  of  the  depths 
of  stagnation  in  which  it  has  been  so  deplor- 
ably floundering  for  the  past  two  years  or 
more.  Much  of  the  time,  especially  during 
the  past  year,  it  has  been  wholly  impossible 
to  secure  buyers  at  any  figure  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  They  simply  ignored  all  in- 
vitations to  inspect  wools  or  to  make  bids. 
With  the  present  heavy  glut  once  fairly  out 
of  the  way,  there  is  a  probability  of  some 
hardening  in  values  being  experienced.  A 
shipment  of  92,000  lbs.  grease  wool  went  for- 
ward via  Panama  steamer  this  week  for 
Boston. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  10  @12 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  (810 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   8  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  — @ — 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   9  @11 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   — @ — 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   — @— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — © — 

Southern  Mountain   — &— 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade,  there  is  virtu- 
ally nothing  doing  in  hops  in  this  center,  and 
no  reports  of  any  activity  in  either  Eastern 
or  foreign  markets.  Values  remain  nominally 
in  same  position  as  for  a  month  or  more  past, 
and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  material 
change  in  this  regard  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Stocks  now  remaining  in  first 
hands  on  the  entire  coast  are  little,  if  any,  in 
excess  of  1000  bales,  about  600  bales  of  the 
same  being  held  in  this  State.  Stocks  on  this 
coast  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  are  estimated  at 
about  1500  bales. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  recent  mail  from  New  York : 

The  market  shows  little  if  any  change  in  the 
general  features.  From  tbe  growing  sections  in 
this  State  advices  do  not  indicate  much  work 
having  been  done  as  yet,  as  the  season  has  been 
so  backward  that  frost  Is  hardly  all  out  of  the 
ground.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  vines  are  re- 
ported as  progressing  nicely,  more  especially  in 
Oregon,  and  in  some  sections  the  vines  have 
climbed  the  poles  fully  three  feet.  Another  lot  of 
1206  bales  is  reported  in  the  receipts  this  week 
from  the  Pacific  coast  for  export,  probably  old 
hops,  but  have  not  as  yet  appeared  In  the  reported 
clearances.  English  advices  continue  to  Indicate 
dull  markets  with  tone  of  prices  heavy  but  general 
offerings  of  undesirable  quality.  German  stocks 
reported  light  and  prices  firmly  held.  The  market 
here  is  little  more  than  nominal,  with  scarcely 
enough  business  to  fairly  test  values,  and  the 
little  movement  from  warehouses  is  mostly  on  old 
contracts. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Values  for  hay  have  suffered  further  quot- 
able reduction  since  last  review,  due  to  tbe 
same  demoralized  air  previously  noted.  Con- 
sumers cannot  be  induced  to  purchase  in  other 
than  a  hand-to-mouth  way,  although  prices 
are  now  at  very  reasonable  levels  and  are  not 
likely  to  recede  materially  from  existing  rates 
when  new  crop  begins  to  come  forward,  which 
will  be  in  the  near  future.  New  Alfalfa  has 
already  been  received.  Straw  is  arriving 
sparingly,  but  is  salable  only  at  low  figures. 

Wheat   8  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  00 

Oat   7  50®  9  50 

Barley,  River   6  00®  7  50 

Timothy    ®   


Alfalfa   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  50 

Straw,  #  bale   25®  40 

mils  tuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  is  moder- 
ately steady,  more  due  to  limited  offerings 
than  to  active  demand.  Rolled  Barley  is 
moving  slowly,  with  prospects  of  ruling  lower 
at  an  early  date.  Milled  Corn  is  command- 
ing steady  figures. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®18  00 

Middlings  17  50®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00®23  50 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  28  00@25  50 


The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced  throughout  the  seed  mar- 
ket, demand  and  supplies  being  both  insigni- 
ficant. Values  for  the  time  being  are  poorly 
defined.  Indications  are  that  tbe  crop  of 
cultivated  Mustard  this  season  will  show  an 
increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  15(32  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  :  2*@3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  604* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*@9* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  steadi- 
ness. While  there  is  fair  inquiry  at  this 
date,  business  in  this  line  is  expected  to  be 
much  more  active  a  month  or  two  hence. 
Wool  Sacks  are  offering  at  unchanged  rates. 
Fruit  Sacks,  Bean  Bags  and  Gunnies  are  rul- 
ing very  quiet. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July. . .  b%® — 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5%@  5* 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   —  ®— 

Wool  sacks.  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

While  the  Hide  market  is  moderately  firm, 
under  light  offerings,  not  many  are  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  at  current  rates.  Pelts 
are  In  fair  request  at  unchanged  values. 
Tallow  is  not  lacking  for  custom,  there  being 
a  good  export  demand. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10  — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8*       —  ®  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, UDder  50  lbs  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10  — @  9 

Dry  Hides   — @16  — ®13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — ®13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  ®2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  ®1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25  ®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  @1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®  28 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*@  8% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

Honey. 

In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
record.  A  ship  clearing  this  week  for  Siberia 
took  231  small  cases  of  Extracted,  being  honey 
repacked  by  jobbers.  There  will  be  a  fair 
yield  this  season  in  the  San  Joaquin,  probably 
150  cars,  mostly  Alfalfa  honey,  but  the  pro- 
duction will  be  very  light  in  the  balance  of 
the  State. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7«@  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*@  7 

White  Comb,  l-tb  frames  10  ®10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Previous  values  continue  to  be  well  main- 
tained, with  supplies  extremely  light. 

Good  to  choloe,  light,  »  lb  26*(»27 

Dark  28  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  ruling  slightly  easier,  with  the  de- 
mand not  particularly  brisk.  Mutton  is  com- 
manding about  same  figures  as  last  quoted. 
Hog  market  has  been  quite  favorable  to 
sellers,  especially  for  desirable  packing  stock. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  ®  8* 

Beef,  2d  quality   7*®  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   7  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5'  •*  5J£ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%®  b\ 

Hogs,  large  bard   4X® — 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   4*®  4\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6*®  6 

Veal,  small, »  lb   7  @  8* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  yearling,  »  lb   8  a— 

Lamb,  spring,  i»  lb   8*®  9 

Poultry- 
Large  young  poultry  has  been  scarce,  par- 
ticularly full-grown  Young  Roosters  without 
sign  of  spur,  and  such  stock  has  been  salable 
to  very  good  advantage.  For  most  other 
kinds,  however,  the  market  has  been  weak. 
Common  old  and  very  small  young  have  been 
going  at  low  figures.  In  addition  to  three  and 
four  cars  of  live  Eastern  poultry  being  re- 
ceived per  week,  about  two  cars  of  Eastern 
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refrigerator  stock  have  been  coming  forward 
weekly  for  some  time  past. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f>  lb   12W<»  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12tf  @  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  @8  00 

Fryers  6  00   @6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50   @,3  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  7  00   @8  00 

Ducks,  Old  5  50   @6  50 

Geese,  f,  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair  2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  @2  00 

Batter. 

Demand  has  been  of  much  the  same  fairly 
liberal  proportions  as  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding, and  prices  were  tolerably  well  sus- 
tained at  last  quoted  range.  Much  of  the  in- 
quiry was  on  shipping  and  packing  orders,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  best  dairy,  being  cheaper 
than  creamery,  was  given  the  preference. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  17  @— 

Creamery  firsts  16y4@— 

Creamery  seconds  16  @— 

Dairy  select  15  @16 

Dairy  seconds  14  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  J2W@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Market  cannot  be  termed  weak,  but  is  eas- 
ier, owing  to  tendency  to  slight  accumulation 
of  supplies.  Values  are  still  on  a  high  plane, 
as  compared  with  butter.  Dealers  prefer 
shading  to  missing  sales. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @10tf 

California,  fair  to  good   9W@10 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12 

Eggs- 

Values  have  not  changed  to  any  noteworthy 
degree  since  last  review.  There  are  no  large 
receipts,  for  this  time  of  year,  of  either  do 
mestic  or  Eastern,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  more  than  enough  for  immediate 
needs,  and  prices  are  being  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  speculative  demand  or  by 
what  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  for  eggs  to 
place  in  cold  storage, 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  16H@17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..l5'/4@16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @lb% 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15H@17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @ — 

Vegetables. 

While  the  tendency  on  most  kinds  of  early 
summer  vegetables  has  been  to  easier  figures 
than  have  been  lately  current,  good  prices  are 
still  being  in  the  main  realized.  There  has 
been  no  special  surplus  of  desirable  qualities 
of  either  Asparagus,  Peas,  String  Beans  or 
Rhubarb.  Onions  which  were  unsprouted  and 
hard,  ruled  a  little  firmer  than  last  quoted, 
but  prices  were  far  from  being  high  for  this 
time  of  year.  Garlic  continued  scarce.  Cab- 
bage remained  in  very  limited  supply. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  box   2  25(ffi  2  50 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  *  box   1  75@  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box          1  00®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   4@  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  $  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   12*@  15 

Garlic,     ft   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f,  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  $  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     65®  1  00 

Onions,  sprouted,  $  sack   30®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ^  ft   2K@  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  V  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f,  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   1  75®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Demand  has  been  rather  slow  and  market 
has  lacked  firmness,  especially  for  common 
qualities  of  either  old  or  new.  A  few  select 
Burbanks  are  still  bringing  very  good  figures. 
The  new  potatoes  coming  forward  include  few 
if  any  which  can  be  termed  choice,  but  the 
quality  is  daily  improving. 

Burbanks,  River,  f*  cental  1  25  @1  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ^  ctl   —  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  40  @1  85 

Early  Rose  1  30   ®1  50 

Garnet  Chile  1  25  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  1*  lb   1  @  2 

Sweet  River,  W  cental   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  ®  — 


I 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  arrived  in  small  quantity  from  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  and  from  Arizona, 
but  they  were  rather  small  and  green,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  first  receipts,  and 
were  not  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Black- 
berries and  Gooseberries  also  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  will  likely  make  a  good  display 
at  an  early  date,  possibly  the  coming  week. 
Currants  and  Raspberries  are  also  looked  for 
in  the  near  future  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
quote.  Strawberries  were  in  increased  re- 
ceipbt  and  prices  were  at  a  wider  range  than 
last  noted,  but  weakness  of  the  market  was 
confined  principally  to  defective  stock,  sandy 
and  green  berries  meeting  with  poor  custom 
at  low  prices.  Cherries  were  in  very  fair 
supply  and  showed  improved  quality,  still 
there  was  no  glut  of  choice  to  select,  and 
tolerably  good  figures  were  realized  for  latter 
sort.  Ordinary  qualities,  fit  only  for  pie 
fruit,  had  to  go  at  rather  low  rates  to  secure 
wholesale  and  prompt  custom.  Apples  of  last 
year's  production  are  still  offering,  principally 
out  of  cold  storage,  but  are  not  receiving  much 
attention. 

Apples,  fancy,  1*  50-tt>.  box   3  00®  3  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  . . .  2  00®  2  50 


Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. ...  1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  Black,  f>  box   75®  1  50 

Cherries,  Red,  9»  box   50®  1  00 

Cherries,  White,  *  box   50®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  #  drawer   25®  30 

Gooseberries,  ^  20-ft  box   60®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   —  @— 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  as 
were  noted  in  former  review.  Most  kinds  are 
now  in  such  insignificant  stock  as  not  to  per- 
mit any  noteworthy  transactions.  Prunes 
are  the  only  tree  fruit  obtainable  in  anything 
like  wholesale  quantity,  and  these  are  mainly 
medium  sizes,  with  trade  in  the  same  drag- 
ging at  present,  and  market  devoid  of  firm- 
ness. Former  quotations  remain  in  force, 
but  to  effect  free  sales  prices  would  have  to 
be  shaded  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Business  in 
other  kinds  is  mainly  in  odds  and  ends,  with 
virtually  little  else  now  available.  Quota- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  largely  nominal 
until  the  crop  now  maturing  comes  upon  the 
market.  There  have  been  fair  shipments  of 
assorted  losts  of  dried  fruit  by  sea  the  current 
week,  including  48,200  pounds  by  British 
Columbia  steamer,  principally  for  Canada, 
21,600  pounds  to  Siberia  and  15,000  pounds  to 
Australia. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft  12V4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13X@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9  @  $y. 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   7V<  @  8 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9Vi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7K@  °W 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6tf@  1Yt 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  5H 

60— 70's   4   @  4* 

70— 80's   3tf@  3% 

80— 90's   3   @  3M 

90— 100's   2^4®  2% 

110— 130's   ..2   @  2* 

Prunes  in  boxes,  Kc  higher  for  25-lb  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3^4@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3^®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4tf 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @  8 

Plums,  unpitted   1%®  1*4 

The  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East,  accord- 
ing to  late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York, 
is  reported  to  be  as  follows: 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
light,  scarcely  any  stock  being  exported,  but 
available  offerings  are  considered  moderate  and 
holders  feel  confident  and  ask  full  former  prices 
for  desirable  grades;  prime  are  jobbing  from  8314® 
9c,  with  choice  to  fancy  ranging  from  UJ^@10c; 
some  fruit  more  or  less  damp  and  otherwise  de- 
fective ranges  lower  and  has  little  attention. 
Very  few  sun-dried  quarters  and  scarcely  any 
southern  sliced  apples  offering.  Chops  have  had 
a  moderate  inquiry  and  rule  steady,  though  out- 
side quotation  full.  Cores  and  skins  continue 
quiet  and  weak.  Small  fruits  generally  in  limited 
supply  and  well  controlled  by  few  holders;  the 
light  business  reported  is  within  ranges  quoted. 
California  apricots  and  peaches  have  met  a  moder- 
ate demand  at  about  former  prices.  The  position 
is  fairly  strong  and  probably  considerably  more 
business  could  be  accomplished  if  holders  modi- 
fled  rates  slightly.  Prunes  are  meeting  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  at  unchanged  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13tf@14i4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  20  @28 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  ®  9 

Raisins. 

Prices  continue  as  last  quoted,  but  all  cheap 
or  low  grade  fruit  has  been  closed  out,  the 
lowest  priced  offerings  by  the  Association  at 
present  being  Pacific  3-crowns  at  4%c.  All 
the  ungraded  loose  Muscatel  and  all  the 
2-crowns,  both  Pacifies  and  Standards,  are 
practically  gone.  For  some  weeks  past  there 
have  been  virtually  no  stocks  offering  outside 
of  the  supplies  owned  by  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Combination. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ® — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —0)120 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  ft  5M@52£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3M@3?i 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — ®4 

Sultanas,  unbleached     — ®4H 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2%@2% 

Citrus  FrultB. 

Orange  market  is  fairly  stocked  with  com- 
mon qualities  of  Navels  and  Seedlings,  which 
are  offering  at  previously  quoted  rates,  with 
market  easy  in  tone,  but  there  is  very  little 
choice  to  select  fruit  obtainable,  and  for  lat- 
ter sort  prices  are  not  especially  favorable  to 
buyers.  Lemons  are  being  held  about  as  last 
quoted,  but  are  moving  slowly,  and  for  other 
than  strictly  fancy  stock  the  market  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness.  Limes  are  being  less  stead- 
ily held  than  for  some  weeks  past,  stocks  be- 
ing rather  liberal,  as  compared  with  current 
demand. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @— 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   2  00®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  25®— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  60 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   6  50®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 


Nuts. 

Only  nominal  quotations  can  be  given  for 
Almonds  and  Walnuts,  market  being  practi- 
cally bare  of  supplies  at  this  date.  Peanuts 
are  in  only  moderate  stock,  either  Eastern  or 
local  product,  and  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell .   12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  ®  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5yj@  6>4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

There  are  no  special  changes  observable  in 
the  general  tone  or  in  quotable  values  of  the 
wine  market.  The  quotable  range  for  new 
claret  remains  16@20c  per  gallon,  the  higher 
figure  being  for  selections  and  the  lower  price 
a  bedrock  rate  for  round  lots  delivered  in  this 
city.  This  week's  Panama  steamer  took 
88,000  gallons,  the  larger  portion  being  des- 
tined for  New  York.  Considerable  quantities 
are  being  forwarded  East  by  rail. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  18,  1899. 

623,394.— Hay  Press— F.  V.  Burner,  Elko,  Nev. 
623.240.— Vehicle  Wheel  — A.  E.  Elliott,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 
623,210  — TOY— E.  GlER,  S.  F. 

623,366.— Dish  Drainer— Christine  M.  Halvorsen, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
623,211.— Car  Coupling— G.  C.  Harlin,  Stockton, 

Cal. 

623,402. — Windmill — L.  K.  Hong,  Parkland,  Wash. 
623  215.— Station  Indicator— Hunter  &  Gustaf- 

son,  S.  F. 

623,484.— Ironing  Machine— O.  W.  Lorbeer,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

623,179.— Cultivator— R.  Peet,  Escondido,  Cal. 
|  623,428.— Wind  Wheel— O.  Rubarts,  Newport,  Or. 
|  623,436  — Latern— J.  W.  Smith,  Portland,  Or. 

623,439  —Water  Filter— S.  M.  Suman,  Riverside. 
Cal. 

Note  — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK.  \jU^%8. 

Flour,  W-sks  110,266  i  4,655,248 

Wheat,  ctls               6,685  1  2.551,425 

Barley,  ctls             12,555  1,234,255 

Oats,  ctls                  2,820  !  586,808 

Corn,  ctls                  2,040  148,895 

Rye,  ctls   28,805 

Beans,  sks                 5,583  1  376,038 

Potatoes,  sks            15,149  1,020,701 

Onions,  sks               1,087  159,751 

Hay,  tons                  2,125  118,413 

Wool,  bales               4,070  47,435 

Hops,  bales                  10  11,618 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


4,413.488 
9,782,972 
4,323,243 
619  924 
299,940 
39,656 
530,052 
994,719 
95,302 
110,506 
63.358 
8,578 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  X-sks   35,640 

Wheat,  ctls   70 

Barley,  ctls   3,730 

Oats,  ctls   254 

Corn,  ctls   182 

Beans,  sks   145 

Hay,  bales   4,093 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   6,771 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   9 


Same  Tune 
Last  year. 


3,046,978 
1,628,043 
412,536 
20,037 
19,002 
81,922 
68,878 
1,655,334 
1,317,899 
4,991 
41,636 


2,899,016 
9,555,948 
2,988,570 
16,684 
37,712 
167,138 
73,156 
684,276 
743,127 
5,261 


California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  2.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7@8Hc;  prime  wire  tray,  8?£@9c; 
choice,  9@9%c;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4>4@9Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13i4@16c;  Moorpark,  14@19c. 
Peaches.,  unpeeled,  9@13c;  peeled,  25@28c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  Hfr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

&g~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Vehicle  Wheel.— Arthur  E.  Elliot,  Mo- 
desto, Cal.  No.  623,240.  Dated  April  18,  1899. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  wheels  which  are  designed 
for  use  upon  vehicles,  such  as  wagons,  car- 
riages, buggies  or  farming  Implements  where 
such  wheels  are  available.  The  object  of  the 
improvement  is  to  provide  wheels  for  vehicles 
in  which  will  be  found  all  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  middle  wheel  and  its  insensi- 
bility to  the  effect  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion by  moisture  or  heat,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  objection  of  inelasticity  is  overcome 
and  the  fellies  can  be  adjusted  with  relation 
to  the  tire  to  keep  it  constantly  tight.  The 
wheel  is  provided  with  tubular  metal  spokes, 
a  hub  having  radial  sockets  cast  upon  the 
inner  ends  of  the  spokes,  an  interior  wooden 
bushing  and  metal  axle  box.  Metallic  tenons 
project  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes  and 
the  wooden  fellies  fit  upon  these  with  felly 
plates  bored  to  fit  over  the  tenons,  bolts  ex- 
tending through  the  tire  and  the  felly  plates 
to  lock  them  in  place,  and  the  felly  plates 
have  a  flat  inner  surface  against  which  the 
ends  of  the  spokes  abut.  A  screw-threaded 
sleeve  or  thimble  fits  the  exterior  of  the 
screw-threaded  nuts  of  the  spoke  and  is  turn- 
able  thereon  to  expand  the  felly  and  keep  the 
tire  tight. 


TO  WINEHAKERS. 

FOR    SALE  —  GLORIETA  VINEYARD, 
65  acres  more  or  less, 

situated  in  the  Alhambra  valley,  5  miles  from 
deep  water  and  S.  P.  R.  R.  station  at  Martinez, 
and  2(4  miles  from  station  on  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  R.  R. ;  about  25  acres  in  table  and  wine 
grapes,  20  acres  in  orchard  fruits;  3  houses;  2 
barns;  smokehouse,  chicken  houses,  pens,  cor- 
ral, etc.;  3  horses,  2  cows.  hogs.  5  wagons,  1 
cart,  harness,  implements,  etc.;  winery  of  about 
50,000  gallons  capacity,  wfth  the  necessary 
equipments,  cooperage,  steamer,  fruit  drier, 
telephone  between  buildings,  etc.;  about  10,000 
gallons  of  fine  wines  were  made  from  this  place 
in  1897.  and  as  much  more  from  grapes  from 
Loma  Vista  Vineyard  adjoining,  and  not  all  the 
grapes  used,  which  amount  could  easily  be 
doubled  from  grapes  grown  in  the  vicinity;  the 
dwelling  is  a  gem  and  the  place  well  supplied 
with  pure,  never  failing  spring  water,  piped  to 
house,  barn  and  grounds;  20  acres  wooded  pas- 
ture, etc.;  about  as  much  more  land  adjoining 
(Loma  Vista  Vineyard)  can  be  had  at  a  very 
low  figure,  with  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  creek 
and  plenty  of  wood,  orchard,  etc.;  a  first  rate 
school  within  one  mile  and  in  the  midst  of  in- 
telligent people;  climate  equal  to  any  in  the 
State;  two  sanitariums  of  mineral  springs  within 
a  mile;  this  place  alone  is  richly  worth  $25,000. 

Further  particulars  on  application  to  local  real 
estate  agents,  or  MRS.  G.  R  UPHAM,  on  the 
premises;  telephone  Main  37,  Martinez,  Cal. ;  or 
F.  RYER,  9  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

COFFRE  GROWING  — Young,  strong  Hollander, 
thoroughly  understanding:  all  about  the  prowlDg 
and  preparing:  for  market  of  coffee,  seeks  corre- 
spondence with  parties  who  contemplate  starting 
coffee  planting  In  e'ther  southern  California  or 
Sandwich  Islands.  Is  worulng  for  six  years  on 
Malang  coffee  estates  First-class  references.  Fel- 
low of  agricultural  college  Fully  understanding 
English.  PleaBe  address  letters  "  Malang,"  care  of 
this  paper. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 


LACK 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  of  our  vaccine  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  stock- 
men who  have  used  PASTEtIK  Vaccine'upon  nearly  one  million  head  In  the  U.  S.  during  the  last 
years  and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg.   "Single  '  Vaccine  and  '  Double"  Vaccine,  as  preferred. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED. 

If  you  buy* an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  oil  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  fave  lepair  saves  money.  To  save  money  earns 
money.    You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  r.etof 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS. 

They  neither  break  ilow  n,  wurp,  rot,  eetloo.e  or  shed  t  he  tire  and 
last  indefinitely.    Made  to  tit  any  skein,  any  ueieht.  any  width  of  tire 
Send  for  free  iliust'd  .utalojiue  of  these  and  our  E1ECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  10,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

"Waits  RivEr.,  Vt. 

T>r.  S.  A.  "i  UTTLC. 

Dear  Sir  ; — I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
■worst  spavins  that  1  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  cf  a 
liniment.  O   li.  GOVE. 

Tuttle'3  Family-  Slixir  cures  R  he:  mat  ism. 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  z-cent  stamps  forpostag-e.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  At  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Horticulture  a  Revelation. 


The  Great  Creator  is  a  man's  silent 
partner.  He  knew  of  the  advance- 
ments of  the  age.  He  prepared  for  the 
era  of  steel.  He  had  the  iron  and  car- 
bon all  ready.  He  has  a  partnership 
in  the  crowns  of  kings,  for  he  made  the 
jewels  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

He  is  the  author  of  beauty  and  the 
inventor  of  the  useful.  One  man  lives 
out  on  the  barren  prairie,  amid  a  deso- 
lation, and  thinks  God  a  hard  master. 
His  neighbor  lives  in  an  elysian.  He 
walks  among  the  orchards  bending 
with  fruit,  and  among  his  trees  which 
love  him  and  seem  to  bow  their  welcome 
at  his  approach.  All  around  him  is  the 
splendor  of  autumn  and  the  rich  re- 
ward of  his  toil.  His  life  is  a  praise 
and  he  is  a  revelator  of  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence. 

The  partnership  is  clearly  marked. 
One  furnishes  the  capital,  the  other 
does  the  work.  The  quarter  section  is 
a  marvel  of  undeveloped  wealth. 

In  the  air  and  earth  and  the  light 
there  are  thousands  of  bushels  of 
choicest  fruits — plums,  pears,  peaches, 
apples  and  berries.  The  man  sees 
them  in  a  vision  of  the  future.  He 
goes  to  work,  and  his  silent  partner 
has  all  things  ready.  Those  fruits  held 
in  solution  all  around  him  crystallize  on 
his  trees  and  bushes,  and  he  walks  like 
a  high  priest  of  nature  among  these 
revelations  of  kindly  Providence.  "  The 
beauty  of  the  Lord  "  is  upon  him  and 
around  him.  By  divine  right  be  is  king 
of  his  realm.  There  is  wealth  in  his 
brains  ;  his  spade  and  hoe  and  plow 
are  words  of  power.  God  bless  the 
horticulturists  of  our  State,  who  by 
their  enthusiasm  are  doing  so  much  to 
develop  our  richer  than  Klondike  mines 
and  reveal  the  wealth  of  our  land. 


Speaking  about  growing  feed  for 
cows,  the  Kansas  station  makes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  each  crop  required  to  feed 
thirty  cows  for  the  period  during  which 
the  crop  is  available  :  Alfalfa  ten, 
wheat  three,  oats  three,  sweet  corn 
three,  field  corn  four,  sorghum  three 
and  kaffir  corn  three.  The  average 
dates  at  which  the  various  crops  are 
available  as  green  feed  for  dairy  cows 
on  the  Kansas  College  farm  are  :  Al- 
falfa, May  20  to  September  30; 
wheat,  June  1  to  15 ;  oats,  June 
15  to  30 ;  sweet  corn,  July  15  to 
31 ;  field  corn,  August  1  to  September 
15  ;  sorghum,  August  1  to  September 
30  ;  kaffir  corn,  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30  ;  wheat,  fall  pasture  until  ground 
freezes.  California  readers  may  like 
to  figure  out  how  these  estimates  agree 
with  their  experience.  The  crops  are 
all  fed  green. 


The  McCormick 
la 

"  The  Best  In  the  Wor'd.' 


Death  of  a  Well  Known  Botanist. 


To  the  Editor: — The  death  on  March 
19th,  1899,  of  Mons.  Chas.  Naudin  re- 
moves another  of  the  few  disinterested 
characters  whose  career  is  marked  by 
untiring  efforts  to  discover  and  culti- 
vate new  plants  of  utilitarian  interest, 
and  to  distribute  them  as  widely  as 
possible  through  the  earth. 

We  first  hear  of  him  as  associated 
with  Brongniart  and  Decaisne  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  He  there 
made  a  study  of  the  Cucurbitacese,  in 
which  family  of  plants  he  remained  in- 
terested up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  written  as 
recently  as  December  22d  last,  asking 
for  seeds  of  wild  gourds  from  western 
North  America.  He  is  said  to  have 
cultivated  and  experimented  upon 
some  1200  cucurbitaceous  plants. 
Naudin  also  monographed  the  family 
Melastomaceae. 

He  was  also  selected  as  Director  of 
the  Villa  Thuret  (the  private  botanic 
garden  established  by  Thuret  and  Bor- 
net)  when  it  became  a  Government 
botanic  garden  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  he  held  the  position  till  his 
death. 

But  Naudin  was  probably  best  known 
for  his  interest  in  economic  botany  and 
plant  acclimatization.  His  "  Manuel 
de  l'Acclimateur,"  based  on  the  "Select 
Extra-Tropical  Plants "  of  his  friend 
Von  Mueller,  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
student  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
botany.  His  last  donation  to  Califor- 
nia was  a  collection  of  seeds,  including 
the  "  Courge  Patate  "  of  the  French. 
He  also  included  seeds  of  Schinus  ter 
binthifolius  "  bel  arbre  du  Bresil; " 
Zornia  dipbylla  "  du  Bresil,  legumine- 
use  fourragere,"  and  Pittosporum 
tenuifolium  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  to  Mons.  Naudin  that  we  owe 
the  description  and  distribution  of  Iris 
pabularia,  the  Krishum  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cashmir,  who  consider  it  a 
good  forage  plant.  His  interesting  and 
valuable  letters  will  be  much  missed 
by  his  many  correspondents. 

J.  Burtt  Davy. 

Berkeley,  April  22. 


Barges  to  Carry  Grain. 

It  is  announced  from  Stockton  that 
the  regular  established  steamboat 
transportation  companies  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  San  Joaquin  river  will  have 
opposition  this  fall  when  it  comes  to 
moving  the  large  crop  of  wheat  grown 
on  the  islands  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  Mokelumne  and  Sac- 
ramento rivers.  A  contract  was 
signed  by  Capt.  Al.  F.  Williams,  the 
well-known  steamboat  man,  and  Jarvis 
&  Son,  shipbuilders,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  river  steamer.  The  craft  will 
be  110  feet  long,  22  feet  beam  and  4£ 
feet  depth  of  hold.  She  is  to  be  fitted 
out  with  powerful  machinery  for  tow- 
ing purposes  and  will  be  used  to  handle 
freight  loaded  on  barges. 

The  boat  will  be  built  and  launched  in 
McLeod's  lake.  The  lumber,  the 
greater  part  of  which  will  be  secured 
in  Stockton,  will  be  delivered  at  the 
shipyard  and  work  will  begin  at  once. 
The  new  boat  will  be  used  to  handle 
grain.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  is 
under  way,  part  of  the  ship  carpenters 
will  begin  work  on  the  barge,  which 
will  be  160  feet  long,  32  feet  beam  and 
6J  feet  depth  of  hold. 

The  trifoliate  or  so-called  cold 
weather  orange,  which  it  was  claimed 
would  withstand  10°  more  cold  than  the 
ordinary  sweet  orange  of  the  South, 
succumbed  to  the  February  freeze,  says 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  However,  a 
few  stocks  of  the  trifoliate  survived, 
which  seemed  to  prove  conclusively 
that  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  other 
kind.  Most  Southern  orange  planters 
are  thoroughly  discouraged;  but  if 
plantations  are  again  set,  the  improved 
varieties  of  the  trifoliate  will  receive 
much  attention. 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good 
morals,  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  as 
our  interest  to  practice  both. — Hunter. 

No  man  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to 
another  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  a 
greater  to  himself. — Home. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  -world  to  have 

LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  ^nd  *  J  f*  "  ™* 

 *  to  get  rid  of  it. 

No  remedy  has  made  surer 
and  quicker  cures  than 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 


t  IT  RELAXES  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES. 
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NITRATE    IS   OF    PRIME    VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

U/heat,  Cereals. 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Beroarri  Dyer  (Con>u'tlne  Chem- 
ist of  Various  Kritish  Agricultural  Societies),  write*: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  w  hen  it  is  properly  used  it  Deither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  Its  condition  and  its  fertility  " 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


&  CO., 


FOR    TO  WIN    \A/A\TER  WORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREFIONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C A L. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  AH  binds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  AortbftltnTn 


$50.°°  RANGE  F"OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OOR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  int0  eveT  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  i-.J5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  S50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      ...      gan  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  pood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing'.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16, 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  L°,dies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


RACINE  Engines. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE"  \ 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  Unlvrnwly  of  »'m,  omin,  orally  bound  wlo  i  volume 
of  195  pageii&nrl  now  oeinjr  ftent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salem,  (>.,  Is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  sutiie,  t,    It  Includes: 

l-Sllaite  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill   Silage.  IV   Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 
VI   The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture 

•ml  manv  v»lusble  tsbles  nnd  compounded  rsl 
for  feedii'ur  stock.     They  ire  golne  rapidly. 
To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

stamps. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  bNGINES 

Can  be  used  wit  h  Gasoline.  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
<;»*.   A  1,1,  sizks. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®;2  Postpaid. 


SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.    Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWKIOHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

— « — >   t    »   t   >  ( 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

jut  h/iigi|i  in»»EThY, 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
srard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thb  Dewit  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


33ft  M*rb#>t  Strwt 


Mf»n  Fr*ric|«fo,  Cal 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

RutMa  100  RODS  ofltroriReit  fence  ■  d»y.  37  to 
<V>  IncV.  ),,,'  7  to  12  cablee.  fZuj  to  Build 
n-.  I  i-i  ]  Triouraii4i  In  um.  Peace  m»t«rUi 
tt  wholeule  piioei.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 


'PATENTSi  i 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  iWARKBT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  128;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assavlntr.  tfifi.  F.stahllshed  1KK4  Send  for  Circular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

818  MONTUOMKKV  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL,. 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

Jain-Ki/ki 

}    THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR  I. 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL   OR   EXTERNAL,  • 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE-  1 
LI  EVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


The  New  Head  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 


Alexander  McAdie  has  arrived  in  the 
city  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  section  director 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
in  this  section.  Mr.  McAdie  has  al- 
ready won  distinction  as  a  scientific 
observer,  and  is  the  only  American  who 
holds  the  Hodgkins  medal,  awarded  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  a  con- 
test over  which  Professor  Huxley,  Dr. 
von  Helmholtz,  Professor  Langley  and 
Dr.  Goode-Browne  sat  as  judges,  the 
subject  of  the  papers  presented  being 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and  its  re- 
lation to  mankind.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  recent  interesting  papers  in  Har- 
per's and  the  Century,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  international  quarterly 
journal,  "Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
Atmospheric  Electricity." 

Mr.  McAdie,  who  has  lately  served 
for  a  short  t.prm  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Orleans  Weather  Bureau,  had  a 
wide  choice  offered  him  in  selecting  his 
post  for  future  work.  That  he  chose 
to  return  to  this  city  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  considers  San  Francisco  the 
most  important  point  for  observation 
in  the  entire  country,  as  nowhere  else 
can  be  found  such  varying  atmospheric 
conditions  so  near  at  hand,  and  he  is 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  important 
discoveries  of  moment  to  the  entire 
weather  service  await  the  persevering 
observer  in  this  vicinity. 

He  states  that  Professor  Hammon's 
little  book  on  "  Frost,"  built  entirely 
upon  his  local  observations  in  this 
State,  is  now  the  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject  in  the  entire  scientific 
world,  entirely  superseding  all  else 
that  has  been  written  on  that  subject. 
From  Washington  he  brings  the  infor- 
mation that  the  local  bureau  is  recog- 
nized as  possessing  some  of  the  best 
forecasters  in  the  service,  and  he  pays 
an  especial  tribute  to  Forecaster  Will- 
son's  efficiency  in  handling  the  office. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  Park. 


Advices  come  from  Washington,  says 
the  Auburn  Republican,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  set  aside  135,000  acres  of  land 
situated  south  of  Lake  Tahoe,  as  a  for- 
est reserve  and  public  park.  The  land 
lies  in  townships  11,  12  and  13  north, 
range  16  east;  townships  11,  12  and  13 
north,  range  17  east,  M.  D.  M.,  and  as 
much  south  of  township  11  north,  range 
18  east,  as  lies  west  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range  of  mountains  in  El  Dorado 
county. 

This  reservation  includes  some  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
State.  Fallen  Leaf  lake,  Echo  lake,  or 
more  properly  the  two  Echo  lakes,  and 
dozens  of  smaller  though  not  less 
beautiful  mountain  gems  will  be  within 
its  borders.  Nearly  every  guest  at 
Tallac  visits  Fallen  Leaf  lake,  and 
many  ascend  Mt.  Tailac;  but  few  take 
the  rough  trip  through  "  Devil's  Can- 
yon "and  explore  the  wild  region  to 
the  west.  It  abounds  in  small  lakes 
and  waterfalls,  and  the  sights  are 
worth  the  trip.  To  the  south  of  Tallac 
are  Pyramid  Peak,  10,000  feet,  and 
Sawyer  Peak,  also  a  sky-scraper.  Echo 
lake  lies  hidden  farther  south.  The 
lake  is  well  stocked  with  trout.  Ex- 
Governor  Budd  is  or  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  lake.  It  is  just 
big  enough  for  a  small  camp  and  ideal 
spot  for  a  politician's  retreat. 

The  entire  country  is  well  wooded 
with  stately  pines  and  tamaracks,  and 


the  reservation  includes  some  valuable 
timber.  Lovers  of  the  grand  in  nature 
will  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  having 
this  favored  region  kept  forever  in  it& 
native  state. 


An  Oil-Burning  Wagon  for  Frost 
Prevention. 


Mr.  Geo.  Osbourne  writes  to  the  Vi- 
salia  Times  as  follows  :  The  orchard- 
ists  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  de 
vised  a  tire  wagon  which  is  driven 
through  the  rows  of  trees  when  a  frost 
is  approaching,  the  fuel  used  being 
wood,  which  is  expensive  and  will  not 
produce  the  heat  obtainable  from  the 
oil-burning  wagon.  The  fire  wagon  is 
necessarily  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
and  wood  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is 
hard  to  obtain  sometimes.  With  the 
oil-burning  wagon  a  lighter  load  is  one 
consideration,  a  compact  machine  an- 
other, and  the  most  important  point — 
continued  heat.  A  barrel  of  oil  prop- 
erly fed  to  the  burner  will  give  more 
heat  than  two  cords  of  wood  burned  in 
a  Santa  Clara  fire  wagon,  is  cheaper 
than  coal  at  $4  per  ton  and  will  do 
more  good  than  either.  The  oil  is  fed 
from  the  tank  to  the  perforated  coil  in 
the  pan  and  ignited  ;  this  volatility  of 
the  Coalinga  product  makes  combus- 
tion nearly  perfect,  and  the  slight  drip 
is  caught  by  the  pan  and  burned  there- 
in. The  heat  is  steady  and  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

Some  good  mechanic  can  take  my 
suggestion  and  make  a  perfect  fire 
wagon  to  suit  the  intention  of  this 
scheme.  But  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
patent  such  machine.  Let  him  do  his 
work  and  give  it  to  the  public,  as  I 
give  the  ideas  freely  and  with  the  de- 
sire to  benefit  the  growers. 

Mr.  Canfield's  generous  offer  of  a 
carload  of  oil  for  experimental  pur- 
poses is  made  in  good  faith  and  there 
were  present  three  gentlemen  besides 
myself  who  heard  and  witnessed  his  of- 
fer. All  agreed  that  this  plan  was 
practicable,  and  approved  it. 

Smudged  and  all  other  means  have 
failed  to  dispel  frosts,  except  the  fire 
wagon,  which  has  been  fairly  success- 
fuel.  Cheap  fuel  has  been  the  desidera- 
tum ;  and  here  it  is  I  think.  Won't 
some  one  try  it  ? 

Potato  Bread  for  Horses  in  Ger- 
many. 

Consul  Hughes  writes  from  Coburg, 
March  22,  1899:  Potato  bread  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Thuringia  to  feed 
their  horses,  especially  when  they  are 
worked  hard  in  very  cold  weather.  The 
animals  thrive  on  it,  and  their  health 
and  strength  are  excellent.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  simple  and 
inexpensive.  The  potatoes  are  slowly 
stewed  till  soft ;  they  are  then  mashed 
thoroughly,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
corn  meal  is  added.  It  is  mixed  into  a 
thick  paste,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salt.  The  paste  is  then  divided  into 
four  pound  loaves  and  allowed  to  bake 
till  thoroughly  done.  In  the  slow  coun- 
try ovens  it  generally  takes  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  hours.  When  cold, 
they  are  fed  to  the  horses  and  cattle 
doing  heavy  work  at  the  rate  of  four 
loaves  a  day,  viz.,  one  in  the  morning, 
one  at  noon,  one  about  four  o'clock, 
and  one  at  night.  With  the  last  about 
about  ten  pounds  of  poor  hay  is  given. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that 
horses  can  do  much  more  work  on  the 
same  amount  of  food,  and  that  it  is 
good  for  their  teeth. 

Nothing  more  detestable  does  the 
earth  produce  than  an  ungrateful  man. 
— Ansonius. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cnred 
By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


It  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  insect  pests 
and  bugs.  It  is 
ch  e  ap  er  than 
Paris  Green,  more 
bulky,  kills  quick 


Paragrene 

A  NEW  ^^INSECTICIDE.     Does  not  injure  the  foliage 
For  many  years  we  have  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly 
Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know  that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on  Paris  Green. 
Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers  is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices  :  14  lb.  kits,  14^0  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs.,  15c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs  ,  16c.  per  lb.;  lb. 
pkgs.,  17c.  per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.    Special  rates  to  dealers.    Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  and 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670  W  New  York.  


samples. 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 

FRESNO,  CflL. 

WE   HAVE   TO   OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

^     jf  a? 

AN    EXCELLENT   STOCK   OF  BOTH 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Trees, 

PALMS,  ROSES,  UMBRELLA  TREES,  ETC. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


P.  O.  Box  42.  J*  J*  J* 


MARSHALL  &  WILSON,  Proprietors. 


WOOD'S   DEEP  WELL 

propeller  punp. 

( FIRST   PRIZE   AT   STATE   FAIR,   1898.  ) 

 WILL  LIFT  

JTORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Reliable  and  Experienced  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Factory,     .923-925  N.  f1ain  St. 


1  What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

2  Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
5}  how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
4  ter  fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 

The  NO=TIN 
Tester 

is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for| 
farmer's  use ;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  ol 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  flilk. 

Tolt,  Wash.,  Jan.  23, 1809. 
The  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  bought  last  May 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  uble  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoeipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 

Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
perior to  alJ  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $.">0.- to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $o.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1H99.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  ST8., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLAN0T  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


How  to  Extend  the  Order. 


Suggestions  by  the  National  Master. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  we  make 
a  united  effort  to  extend  the  Order  in 
every  State,  and  also  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  every  Grange  send  to  Alpha 
Messer,  Rochester,  Vermont,  Worthy 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  for 
a  good  supply  of  Grange  literature, 
and  insist  on  a  generous  supply  of 
the  leaflet  entitled,  "The  Work  of 
Grange,"  and  containing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes. 

How  to  Go  to  Work. — While  this  litera- 
ture is  coming  have  each  member  take 
a  tablet  and  write  the  name  of  every 
person  that  is  eligible,  and  who  resides 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grange  and 
whom  they  would  like  to  have  members. 
File  these  lists  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Grange.  The  secretary  should 
make  a  lists.  If  every  member  has 
made  a  full  list,  it  is  presumable  that 
the  secretary's  list  will  have  the  name 
of  every  person  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  join  the  Grange  and  who 
lives  in  its  jurisdiction.  The  secre- 
tary should  read  these  names  slowly 
to  the  Grange,  and  if  some  one  is  sug- 
gested that,  for  any  good  reason,  any 
member  of  the  Grange  would  think  best 
not  to  have  join  the  Grange  at  that 
time,  let  them  say  so.  (But  not  discuss 
the  fitness  or  qualification,  or  give  any 
reason  why  they  think  it  best  not  to 
solicit  their  application  at  that  time.) 
Strike  all  names  from  the  list  where 
objection  is  thus  made.  This  prelimi- 
nary review  of  names  would  probably 
prevent  anyone  from  being  rejected. 
All  the  others,  it  is  presumable,  would 
be  received  as  members  if  application 
should  be  made. 

Pushing  Committees.  —  Divide  the 
Grange  into  committees  of  two  or  four 
each.  In  appointing  committees,  I  would 
suggest  that  husband  and  wife  to  placed 
on  the  same  committee.  When  every 
member  of  the  Grange  has  been  placed 
on  a  committee,  then  assign  some  of 
the  names  on  the  secretary's  list  to 
each  committee,  until  all  are  assigned. 
In  assigning  the  names,  always  give 
names  to  the  committee  that  will  be 
most  likely  to  get  their  applications. 
Remember,  Patrons,  that  all  people 
like  to  be  invited  to  come  into  an  or- 
der ;  few  will  solicit  you  to  take  their 
application.  But  if  they  feel  and  know 
that  the  order  would  be  glad  to  wel- 
come them,  they  will  join  with  you. 

The  committees  with  a  good  supply 
of  applications  and  Grange  literature 
will  then  call  upon  these  persons  and, 
when  possible,  spend  an  evening  at 
their  houses.  At  the  proper  time  bring 
up  the  Grange  question  and  say  to 
them  : — "  The  members  of  our  Grange 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  you  a  member 
of  our  Order  ;  they  desire  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  your  association  and 
counsel,  and  have  requested  us  to  in- 
vite you  to  join." 

What  to  Say. — In  a  truthful  manner, 
present  the  advantages  of  the  Order  ; 
speak  of  its  social,  educational  and 
co-operative  benefits.  In  the  presence 
of  the  husband,  wife  and  family  is  the 


place  to  discuss  candidly  the  Grange 
and  of  farmers  being  organized.  Say 
to  them,  what  is  true,  that  all  other 
business  and  professions  are  organized 
for  their  mutual  interests.  Why  should 
not  farmers  organize  ?  They  need  it 
more  than  any  other  class,  their  work 
is  isolated  ;  and  as  all  other  classes  are 
organized  they  need  to  organize  for 
self-protection.  The  wife  of  the  farmer 
needs  the  Grange  for  its  sociability,  for 
an  hour  of  rest  and  recreation.  The 
young  men  and  women  need  the  Grange 
for  sociability  and  education.  There 
is  no  better  school  for  the  young  men 
and  women.  In  the  Grange  they  learn 
parliamentary  law,  the  rules  govern- 
ing deliberative  assemblies,  how  to 
present  motions  and  resolutions  and 
how  to  discuss  them,  write  essays  and 
other  literary  exercises,  interspersed 
with  good  and  appropriate  music.  At 
proper  times,  other  members  exchange 
experiences  in  various  methods  of  farm- 
ing, how  best  manage  the  farm,  when 
and  how  to  sell  the  products  of  the 
farm  to  best  advantage  and  realize 
the  largest  profit,  how  to  buy  the  sup- 
plies of  the  farm  and  home  to  best  ad- 
vantage. The  wife,  mother  and  sisters 
can  profitably  discuss  the  home,  its 
duties  and  how  to  relieve  it  of  as  much 
of  the  drudgery  as  possible,  and  make 
the  home  of  the  farmer  as  pleasant  and 
as  free  from  irksome  cares  as  any  home 
can  be.  The  entire  question  of  how  to 
add  to  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of 
life,  and  the  attractions  of  country, 
and  increase  the  profits  of  the  farm, 
add  to  its  value,  both  as  a  home  to  live 
in  and  a  means  of  making  money.  All 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  equally 
interesting  and  profitable  questions  are 
weekly  considered  by  the  Grange. 

Enterprise  Grange. 


Enterprise  Grange  recently,  states 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  celebrated  its 
nineteenth  anniversary.  The  usual 
feast  was  partaken  of,  and  although  in 
former  years  the  Matrons  have  done 
themselves  proud,  the  chicken  pie  this 
year  had  a  little  more  chicken  and  the 
crust  a  little  more  shortening  than  on 
former  occasions.  Nearly  two  hours 
were  consumed  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  inner  man,  and  then  an  open 
meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by 
that  veteran  Granger  and  stock 
grower,  Thomas  Waite  of  Perkins. 

Mr.  Waite  made  an  opening  address 
and  congratulated  all  present  on  tbe 
good  feeling  that  pervaded  the  land, 
and  referred  to  the  industrial  prosper- 
ity that  was  assured.  W.  W.  Greer 
made  a  speech  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, which  was  followed  by  the  follow- 
ing programme : 

Recitation  by  Elmer  Woods,  song  by 
John  Plummer,  reading  by  J.  F.  How- 
ard, recitation  by  Mabel  Birch,  recita- 
tion by  Myrtle  Canfield,  song  by  Lena 
Lull,  address  by  Daniel  Flint,  song  by 
the  Grange,  duet  by  Misses  Emma  and 
Eva  Miller. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  J.  A. 
Read,  J.  H.  Buck  of  Michigan,  Lafay- 
ette Miller,  J.  H.  Hayden,  George  W. 
Wright  and  Assemblyman  Morris 
Brooke. 

Napa  Grange. 


Five  applications  for  membership 
were  received  by  Napa  Grange  at  its 
last  meeting,  states  the  Register.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  F.  E.  John- 
ston, F.  W.  Bush  and  A.  Warren  Rob- 
inson, was  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  holding  an  agricultural 
fair  here  this  fall. 

H.  N.  Fossett  has  discovered  that 
white  ants  are  destroying  the  roots  of 
some  of  his  cherry  trees,  and  members 
of  the  Grange  are  asked  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  report  at  the  second 
meeting  in  May. 

A  New  Grange. 


According  to  the  Petaluma  Courier, 
D.  M.  Winans  organized  a  new  Grange 
at  Geyserville,  with  twenty-four  char- 
ter members.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  and  installed  for  the  en- 
suing term  : 

Master,  W.  V.  Griffith ;  Overseer, 
C.  P.  Morrer;  Lecturer,  J.  E.  Metz- 


ger  ;  Steward,  M.  M.  Martin  ;  Assist- 
ant Steward,  T.  J.  Wisecarver ;  Chap- 
lain, B.  F.  Bonnell ;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Metzger ;  Secretary,  D.  W.  Syl- 
vester ;  Gate  Keeper,  G.  M.  Bosworth  ; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  M.  Martin  ;  Flora,  Miss 
Eva  Walker ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Wil- 
cox ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  R. 
E.  Griffith. 

D.  M.  Winans,  Deputy  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  returned  from  a  trip  of 
two  weeks  in  the  northern  counties 
with  Grand  Master  Greer.  All  of  the 
Granges  visited  are  doing  nicely  and 
are  receiving  new  members.  There 
are  now  nine  Granges  in  this  the  ban- 
ner Grange  county  of  the  State,  while 
Petaluma  has  the  banner  Grange. 

San  Jose  Grange. 


The  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  change  so  that  United 
States  Senators  may  be  elected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people  was  the  topic 
for  discussion  at  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  states  the 
Mercury.  Worthy  Master  Leigh  pre- 
sided, Miss  Larola  Woodhams  secre- 
tary. 

The  discussion  was  brought  about  by 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
National  Grange,  in  which  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple was  favored.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  the  Grange  was  practically  unani- 
mous in  support  of  the  proposition, 
but  the  discussion  brought  out  consid- 
erable opposition. 

A  vive  voce  vote  upon  the  question 
was  so  close  that  a  division  was  called 
for,  and  it  resulted  19  to  14  in  favor  of 
election  by  the  people.  The  petition 
from  the  National  Grange,  however, 
was  signed  by  twenty-two  members  of 
the  Grange. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  hest  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  vour  carriage  top.  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  hut  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  Kallons. 

llade  bj  STAMIAUU  OIL  Oft. 


3 


IN  10  HOURS 


MORE 

than  any  other  two- 
horse  press  made. 
Does  not  break 
the  fibre. 


The  SPENCER  FAST  BALING  PRESS 

In  SftU  under  a  guarantee  to  bale  that  much  more 
hay  In  that  time.  Has  a  50-inch  feed  hole— feed  it  with 
a  fnrk,  never  use  the  feet.  Light  draft  In  baling  or 
onthe  road.  Every  bale  same  size—  get  better  weights 
Inacar.  Don'tbuyuntilyougetcire.and  priceafrom 
I.  A. 'SPENCER  25,  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cai...  April  15.  1839. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton  — Dear  Siu:  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  B  irood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2 Hi  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft  .  making  :«  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,     C.  F.  Bi.ewktt. 

DB.  PAl  i.KNKKof  Salinas  writes:  "Your  S-ln.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  Been." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Lane's  Steel  Jack. 

All  Meal.   Unbreakable.   Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  height,   liest  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
".market.  Thousands  in 
/use.  If  your  local  deal- 
[cr  doesn't  keep  them 
■ill   send  sample  at 
.•gular  price  prepaid. 
LANE   BROTHERS  CO., 
Prospect  and  3-a  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PARSONS'     FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Safe,  a 
Reliable. 
Economical. 
I  mproTod. 
Enlarged. 


For  Circular, 
write  to 

L.W.  Parsons, 

CAMPBELL, 
CAL. 


FITS 


Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  »2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Db  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'la,  Pa. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,   quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St. ,  New  York. 

MEYKU,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  , 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SOUND  ADVICE. 

"The  Patff*  Company,  like  IU*  product.  La**  the  very 
highest  re  [hi  Uit  Ion  and  we  should  ourselves  put  full 
faith  in  ever.vthmu  they  nay.  Write  them  by  all 
means."  Kepiy  to  Inquirer  Id  1  'Country  G.-ntb-inau," 

Feb.  23,  1899. 
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BINDER  I 
TWINE 


Our  famous  BltF. 
\  I :  I  I ,  lilt  ami. 

's  tbe  best  in  the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  and  immples. 


M0NTQ0MERY  WARD  A  CO.,  CHICAGO 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
>  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
k  Francisco. 
'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
1  Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

!  PRICK  S2.  Orders  received  at  thia  office. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

kJRADE  MARKS.J 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STRONG8tCO.330  MARKETS! 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  WeeWIy 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llftnirhlrui  St..  CHICAC0.  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    1A/.   JACKSON    db  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  220  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephoue  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt   db   T  o  w  n  e. , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


May  6,  1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Your  Butter  Money 


and  cow  profit  may  be 
greatly  increased  if  you 
only  embrace  the  means 
within  your  easy  reach. 
For  instance,  if  you  buy 
a  Little  Giant  Separa- 
tor you  will  not  only 
get  more  butter  from  the 
same  cows;  but  it  will 
be  so  much  improved  in 
quality  as  to  command  a 
much  better  price.  Our 
free  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue   No.     31  explains 


the  details. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES :  Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Fa. 
Toledo,  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Combination    of    Fruit  Packers. 


Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
in  San  Francisco  last  Tuesday  for  the 
California  Packers'  Association,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000.  The  new  con- 
cern is  composed  of  some  of  the  largest 
fruit  packing  establishments  in  the 
State  and  its  object  will  be  to  control 
and  regulate  the  prices  of  canned 
fruits.  It  is  organized  on  practically 
the  same  lines  as  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association.  Under  the  plan  agreed 
upon  it  is  probabe  that  some  factories 
will  be  closed  altogether,  and  others 
which  now  can  fruits  of  all  kinds  will 
limit  their  output  to  a  single  variety. 
For  instance,  factories  in  cherry  grow- 
ing districts  are  now  canning  not  only 
cherries  but  peaches,  pears  and  apri- 
cots. The  fruits  not  raised  in  that 
particular  district  must  be  shipped  to 
the  country,  often  at  great  expense 
After  having  been  canned  they  must 
be  reshipped  to  the  point  of  distribu- 
tion, which  may  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  they  were  grown.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  corporation  to  save  this 
double  shipping  bill  by  treating  each 
variety  of  fruit  in  the  portion  of  the 
State  where  it  grows  in  largest  quan- 
tities. • 

The  new  concern  held  a  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  organized  with 
the  election  of  the  following  directors: 
A.  D.  Cutler  of  the  Cutting  Fruit 
Packing  Company;  M.  J.  Fontana  of 
Fontana  &  Co. ;  E.  H.  Nielson,  Califor 
nia  Preserving  Company;  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  Oakland  Preserving  Company;  J. 
H.Hunt,  Hunt  Bros.  &  Co.;  R.  R 
Bentley,   Sacramento  Packing  Com 
pany;  I.  H.  Morse  of  King,  Morse  & 
Co.;  W.  H.  Wright,  San  Jose  Packing 
Company;  W.  J.  Hotchkiss,  Russian 
River  Packing  Company;  James  Madi 
son,  A.  F.  Tenny  Company;  J.  Strein 
ing,  Rose  City  Canning  Company.  The 
concerns  which  have  not  entered  into 
the  combination  are  the  Southern  Call 
fornia  Packing  Company,  the  Pacific 
Cannery  Company  and  the  California 
Canneries  Company. — Call,  May  3. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Look.-  Swelling  on  Cow's  Jaw. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  have  a  cow  that  has  a 
swelling  under  left  jaw.  It  seems  to  hang 
like  a  sack  and  is  about  three  inches  deep. 
Will  the  veterinary  of  the  Rural  Press 
kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  for  it  S— Sub- 
scriber. 

Lance  it  and  inject  one-half  iodine 
and  one-half  alcohol.  Paint  the  out 
side  of  the  sack  with  pure  iodine. 


An  Automatic  Accountant. 


The  latest  thing  a  machine  does  is 
to  "keep  books."  Such  concerns  are 
now  in  use  in  New  York  City.  One  in 
the  Union  Savings  Bank  is  operated 
by  electricity.  It  marks  in  a  deposi- 
tor's book  the  amount  of  his  deposit, 
and  makes  a  duplicate  of  the  entry  on 
a  tape  locked  in  a  box  attached  to  the 
machine.  At  the  same  time  the  amount 
of  the  deposit  is  automatically  added 
to  the  total  of  the  bank's  transactions, 
so  that  a  glance  at  the  latter  would 
tell  just  how  much  money  the  bank 
had  received  since  its  organization. 

The  machine  is  placed  on  a  table  at 
the  teller's  right  hand.  In  front  of  it 
is  a  keyboard,  with  rows  of  figures  ar- 
ranged like  the  letters  on  a  typewriter. 
When  a  deposit  is  made  the  teller 
places  the  depositor's  book  under  a 
cylinder  filled  with  movable  figures  on 
the  side  of  the  machine.  Then  he  pulls 
the  figures  on  the  keyboard  that  re- 
present the  amount  of  the  deposit. 
These  figures  are  connected  by  wires 
with  figures  on  the  cylinder.  The 
teller  next  moves  a  lever  and  that  sets 
the  machine  in  motion.  The  amount 
of  the  deposit  is  printed  on  the  book 
and  at  the  same  time  on  a  tape  locked 
in  a  box  placed  just  above  the  cylinder, 
so  that  a  double  entry  is  made.  Should 
the  teller  make  any  mistake  there  in 
an  ingenious  contrivance  attached  to 
the  machine  that  would  prevent  it 
from  working  and  thus  notify  him  of 
the  error. 

After  the  entries  have  been  made  in 
the  depositor's  book  and  on  the  bank's 
tape  another  cylinder  is  set  in  motion. 
This  is  in  the  middle  of  the  machine  and 
contains  movable  figures  running  up 
into  the  millions.  These  figures  tell 
the  total  of  the  bank's  receipts  since 
it  was  organized  and  the  amount  that 
has  just  been  deposited  is  added  to  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  business  the 
officials  of  the  bank  add  together  the 
totals  registered  on  the  two  receiving 
machines,  deduct  from  them  the  total 
registered  on  the  paying  out  machine, 
and  strike  a  trial  balance  in  a  moment. 
The  machines  are  inclosed  in  glass 
cases,  so  that  every  part  can  be  readily 
seen. 

To  Prevent  Moss  on  Roofs. 


Hardwood  Veneers. 


When  Captain  John  C.  Callbreath  of 
Fort  Wrangle,  Alaska,  was  in  Salinas 
recently  he  told  the  Index  how  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  moss  on  the  roofs 
of  buildings.  He  said  that  moss  would 
not  grow  on  a  roof  where  the  ridge 
board  was  covered  with  zinc.  This  is 
good  thing  to  remember  in  this  coast 
climate,  where  moss  accumulates  in 
large  quantities,  on  the  north  slopes  of 
roofs  especially. 

"That  woman  next  door  went  and 
got  a  hat  exactly  like  mine." 

"  Did  you  make  a  fuss  about  it  ?  " 
"No  ;  I  gave  mine  to  the  cook." 


The  use  of  South  American  rare  hard 
woods  is  extending  into  many  new 
fields  and  uses.  The  perfection  of 
veneering  machinery  by  which  very 
thin  slices  of  the  wood  can  be  cut  off 
at  half  the  former  prices  enables  cabi- 
net and  furniture  manufacturers  to 
turn  out  loads  of  mahogany  articles. 
These  furniture  articles  are  what  the 
trade  calls  "  built-up  "  furniture.  That 
is,  they  have  a  core  of  white  pine  or 
other  cheap  wood,  and  the  surface  is 
then  veneered  with  thin  layers  of  ma- 
hogany. Before  the  veneering  machin- 
ery was  invented  all  veneers  were  hand 
sawed,  and  they  cost  considerable;  but 
to-day  75%  of  the  veneers  are  cut  or 
sliced  by  huge  knives.  The  sawed 
veneers  are  much  better  than  the  cut, 
and  they  last  longer,  but  for  the  cheaper 
grade  the  cut  answers  all  purposes. 
The  slicer,  as  the  veneer-cutting  ma- 
chine is  called,  is  a  costly  machine,  but 
it  performs  its  work  with  wonderful 
effects.  A  large  mahogany  log  is  put 
into  the  powerful  grip  of  the  slicer, 
and  as  it  moves  against  a  rigid  knife, 
which  is  17  feet  long,  the  veneer  is 
cut  off  as  evenly  as  a  shaving  is  sliced 
from  a  block  of  wood  by  a  plane.  The 
whole  log  is  thus  sliced  up  into  veneers 
^  inch  thick.  Thus  one  log  may  yield 
several  hundred  veneers.  Sawed  ve- 
neers are  more  expensive  because  not 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  can  be  cut  from 
an  inch  of  wood.  The  rest  of  the  wood 
is  lost  in  sawdust,  while  in  the  cut 
veneers  there  is  no  waste  at  all. 


Never  Varies  in  Strength. 

W.,  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color  Always  the  Same. 


Lumpy  Jaw. 
To  the  Editor  :— My  cow  has  a  large  lump 
on  the  right  side  of  her  face  directly  under 
the  ear  which  is  very  hard,  also  the  eye  on 
the  same  side  is  quite  sore  in  the  lower  lid 
inside.  There  seems  to  be  something  growing 
in  it.  What  would  you  recommend  ?— T.  A. 
Varian,  Ferndale. 

If  it  is  hard  and  appears  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  jaw  it  is  actinomycosis  or 
lump  jaw.  Stick  a  knife  into  the  center 
of  it  as  deep  as  possible;  inject  one- 
half  iodine  and  alcohol  and  give  in- 
ternally two  drachms  of  iodide  of 
potash.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

210  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California 
has  rendered  a  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  labor  organizations  to  boycott 
obnoxious  employers,  and  denying  an 
injunction  except  upon  a  showing  of 
specific  acts  of  a  criminal  nature. 


The  Last  Drop  is  as  Clear  and 
Strong  as  the  First. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  in  a  butter  color  than 
uniformity  of  strength,  and  this  is  impossible  in 
the  old-fashioned  annatto  colors.  Wells,  Rich- 
ardson &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color  is  a  scien- 
tific product  and  never  varies  in  strength  or  shade. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  shaken  before  using,  and 
the  last  drop  in  the  bottle  is  as  clear  and  as 
strong  as  the  first. 

The  highest  dairy  authorities  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England  endorse  this  color 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  it  is  to-day  used 
in  over  90  per  cent  of  the  butter  made  in  this 
country. 

8&~\t  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents 
for  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


sections  adapt  themselves  readily  to  uneven 
ground.  Address  Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  O.,  for  circulars. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  N  il  cm  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  BV,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Peasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


From  a  Gratified  Subscriber. 


To  the  Editok:— I  gladly  renew  ray  sub- 
scription to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
agricultural  paper  west  of  the  mountains.  It 
most  completely  lis  the  needs  of  all  rural 
homes  in  California  in  market  reports,  in 
weather  predictions  and  in  all  timely  sug- 
gestions needed  by  all  farmers.  Receive  my 
best  congratulations  for  the  earnest  work 
you  are  doing  to  help  progressive  farming  in 
California.  Henry  Lillie. 

Elsinore,  Cal. 


A  Practical  All-Steel  Harrow. 
A  harrow  which  is  made  entirely  of  steel 
and  built  on  twenty-tbree  years  experience 
in  manufacturing  steel  harrows  is  a  harrow 
in  which  farmers  feel  interested.  The  Lean 
All-Steel  Lever  Harrow  fits  this  description. 
The  teeth  may  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  or 
cleared  of  trash  instantly  without  stopping 
work.  They  are  diamond  shaped,  forged  and 
tempered.  This  harrow  is  made  on  the  zig- 
zag principle  and,  as  it  is  drawn  straight,  the 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  31ooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


JOHN  SPARKS,^"11^  and  Breeder  of 

Registered    Hereford   Cattle  and 

Thoroughbred   Shropshire  Sheep. 


♦  ♦ 


Registered  Hereford  Bulls  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 

Address:    RENO,  NEVADA, 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  151  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


310  Market  Street, 

S  A  IN  FRANCISCO. 


201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES, 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   PUMP1WG  WATER  BY  C0MPRESSED  AIR- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RI4DOX  baa  all  the  latest  improvements.  Never  ont 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  buckets,  plungers,  springs,  or  otber  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  we  Is.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mill-  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


For       keeping      your  Iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

HO    BrtTTER"V  ST. 
SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  H-  EVANS  dto  CO. 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF" 

THRESHERS 


AND 


Self  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain,  Bean 
and  Flax  Thresher  In  Use. 


GRAIN  CLEANERS. 


Mr  (MANTicLEtR.—  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
this  dlraw,  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chief" 

A  full  line  of  Separator.  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Ptraw-Hurning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

523  and  525  Third  Street, 

Det.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


521, 


"^^"bc^^o35     Something  New! 

fc^%S2?  THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MUNARCH  PRESS. 

'    •  ■      '■ ' **    Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
WORLD.  Glial  Mill  III  ill  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 

in  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .J600  00  ' 
JUNIOR  MONAR'-H,  3-4  PRESS,     "    20x22x44.  .JftftO  (10  1 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,    "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand.  I 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOKKHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL  I 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  »•*■ 

Write   FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.      ♦  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Water  as  a  Road  Maker. 


Written  for  the  Rural,  Press  by  Wm.  M.  Bristol. 

There  is  a  trite  maxim  that  fire  and  water  are 
good  servants  but  bad  masters.  Certain  it  is  that, 
in  its  relation  to  roads,  storm  water  usually  occupies 
the  latter  position  ;  in  fact,  in  hilly  or  mountainous 
districts  it  is  a  destructive  tyrant. 

The  use  of  water  in  the  preservation  of  roads  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  in  California  is  becoming  general, 
it  having  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  sprink- 
ling not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  but  prevents  the 
formation  of  "  chuck  holes  "  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  roadbed.  The  employment  of  water  in  road 
construction,  however,  is  not  so  common,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  conditions  favorable  to  its  use  in  this  man- 
ner are  not 
often  found  in 
conjunction. 

The  accom- 
panying illus- 
tration pre- 
sents a  view  of 
a  section  of  the 
new  road  con- 
necting Red- 
la  n  d  s  and 
Highlands,  in 
San  Bernar- 
dino Co.  The 
bluff  shown  is 
the  south  bank 
of  the  Santa 
Ana  wash  and 
is  about  35 
feet  in  height. 
It  is  also  the 
northern  ter- 
minus of  the 
plain  on  which 
stands  the 
fruit  -  growing 
district  of  Lu- 
gonia.  The 
plain  slopes 
toward  this 
terminus  on  a 
grade  of  about 
one  per  cent. 

When  the 

opening  of  the  road  was  decided  upon  two  years  ago 
the  method  of  connecting  that  portion  of  it  on  the 
plain  with  the  part  traversing  the  wash  was  one  of 
the  first  questions  to  be  settled.  Either  an  elevator 
or  a  cable  was  suggested  in  burlesque,  but  the  sim- 
ple and  natural  way  was  to  make  a  long  and  deep 
cut  and  an  equally  long  and  high  fill.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  borrow  a  stream  of  water  from  an  irriga- 
tion ditch,  lead  it  in  a  furrow  along  the  center  line 
of  the  proposed  cut  and  let  it  tumble  down  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  carrying  with  it  the  sandy  loam  from 
the  ever  deepening  and  widening  furrow.  Here  was 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  power  of  running 
and  falling  water,  and  it  fascinated  the  grown-up 
boys  who  had  fettered  the  hydraulic  Samson.  A 
wagon-way  from  the  plain  down  to  the  wash  was 
sluiced  out  in  a  day,  but  a  major  portion  of  the  debris 
which  was  deposited  in  fan  shape  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  was  lost  so  far  as  the  needed  fill  was  concerned. 

The  road  was  left  for  a  year  in  this  unfinished  con- 
condition,  and  the  teamsters  who  toiled  up  the  steep 
grade  through  the  cut  said  hard  things  about  the 
soft  sand.  Although  of  sufficient  depth  the  cut  was 
barely  wide  enough  for  a  single  vehicle,  but  last  win- 
ter it  was  proposed  that  the  water  be  made  to  finish 


the  widening  and  at  the  same  time  deposit  the  debris 
where  it  was  wanted.  With  this  in  view  the  prun- 
ings  from  adjacent  orchards  were  siloed  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
and  extending  some  distance  into  the  wash,  the  inner 
sides  of  these  wingdams  being  lined  with  fine  brush 
and  leaves.  The  object  of  this  was  to  confine  and 
direct  the  flow  of  the  debris-laden  water,  and  it 
served  the  purpose  fairly  well.  But  the  supply  of 
brush  was  insufficient  and  some  other  method  had  to 
be  devised  ;  consequently  two  teams  were  employed 
in  plowing  the  fill,  repeatedly  turning  the  earth 
from  the  center  toward  the  sides  and  leaving  an 
enormous  dead  furrow  down  which  the  water  was 
turned. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  water  was 


to  be  covered  with  an  8-inch  layer  of  red,  mesa  soil. 
After  this  surfacing  is  completed  and  before  it  is 
hardened  by  travel,  the  roadway  is  to  be  thoroughly 
sprinkled  with  crude  petroleum.  This  will  make  the 
surface  waterproof  and  will  prevent  storm  water 
from  making  ruts  in  it,  and,  as  has  been  amply 
proven  elsewhere,  will  also  be  a  preventive  of  dust. 

There  are  times  and  places  in  southern  California 
where  water  may  be  profitably  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  and  others  where  the  use  of  oil 
will  doubtless  be  found  the  most  economical  method 
of  preserving  them. 


A   ROAD   BUILT    BY    WATER   POWER    IN   SAN    BERNARDINO    CO.,  CAL 

shut  off  as  soon  as  this  dead  furrow  was  filled  with 
earth,  and  the  deposit  was  of  such  a  sandy  nature 
that  plowing  could  immediately  be  resumed.  Later 
the  plowmen,  who  wore  rubber  boots,  found  that 
they  could  plow  while  the  water  was  running,  and 
for  days  irrigation  and  tillage  wrestled  with  each 
other  in  seemingly  vain  confusion  ;  but  the  fill  grew 
until  the  brush  flanks  were  left  several  feet  below. 

For  the  purpose  of  widening  the  cut  a  stream  of 
water  was  led  along  the  top  of  each  bank  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  edge,  the  streams  being  turned 
inward  at  such  a  point  as  to  debouch  within  the 
brush  wings.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  there  were  for  a 
time  three  cuts  which  finally  became  merged  into 
one.  The  work  of  the  plowmen  was  not  confined  to 
the  fill,  but  extended  through  the  cut  as  well.  In 
the  latter,  however,  the  earth  was  turned  toward 
the  center  where,  in  its  loosened  condition,  it  was 
easily  moved  by  the  water,  running  on  a  grade  rang- 
ing from  four  to  six  per  cent. 

The  approach  of  the  irrigating  season,  coupled 
with  the  scarcity  of  water  last  spring,  necessitated 
the  suspension  of  the  work  before  it  was  quite  fin- 
ished. Since  the  view  was  taken,  however,  the 
sluicing  has  been  finished  and  the  sub-grade  is  soon 


Henry  J.  Crocker  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  and  if  the 
organization  is  to  be  perpetuated  the  vineyardists 

themselves 
~]  will  have  to 
undertake  the 
task.  In  his 
letter  Mr. 
Crocker  states 
that  having  no 
pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the 
wine  business 
he  accepted 
the  position  of 
president  of 
the  corpora- 
tion impelled 
by  a  sense  of 
duty.  When 
he  assumed 
the  manage- 
ment he  found 
the  price  of 
the  product  to 
be  6  or  8  cents 
a  gallon,  the 
cellars  all  over 
the  State  full 
of  wine,  open 
hostilities 
reigning  on 
the  part  of  the 
dealers  toward 
the  wine  mak- 
ers, and  a  suit 
against  the 

corporation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  To  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
came  the  enormous  grape  crop  of  1897.  The  man- 
agement of  the  corporation  was,  however,  equal  to 
the  situation.  The  crop  was  cared  for,  amicable  re- 
lations were  established  with  the  wine  merchants, 
the  price  of  wine  was  raised  nearly  100  per  cent,  and 
the  judgment  for  $101,000  obtained  against  the  cor- 
poration was  settled  for  $8000.  All  this  having 
been  accomplished  President  Crocker  says  he  con- 
siders his  work  practically  finished,  and  therefore  he 
has  offered  his  resignation  to  the  board  of  directors. 
It  is,stated  that  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  be 
now  allowed  to  lapse.  It  has  complete  organization 
system,  wineries  and  warehouses,  while  the  vine  and 
kindred  interests  which  it  represents  are  estimated 
to  be  of  the  value  of  $150,000,000. 


Representatives  of  the  twenty-two  leading  plow 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States  met 
last  week  in  Chicago  to  await  the  result  of  their 
committee's  action  in  New  York.  If  all  goes  as  is 
planned  the  American  Plow  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $65,000,000,  will  take  its  place  among  the  giant 
combines  of  the  country. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 

The  Week. 

Haying  is  advancing  rapidly  in  all  the  earlier  re- 
gions and  a  good  crop  is  being  secured,  except 
where  the  rain  has  been  unusually  scant.  Grain  has 
still  been  favored  by  the  cool  weather  and  absence  of 
hot  winds.  Late  regions  are  hoping  for  another 
shower  or  two,  but  rain  would  now  do  some  damage 
to  other  interests.  We  are  likely,  however,  to  incur 
this  risk,  for  the  average  May  rainfall  for  twenty- 
eight  years  is  .72  of  an  inch,  and  on  one  year  it  rose 
to  3.52  inches.  This  is  the  traditional  "  hay  rain  " 
which  people  have  learned  to  expect. 

The  later  reports  from  the  frosts  of  a  week  ago 
indicate  that  some  early  apprehensions  of  injury 
were  excessive  and  that  so  great  losses  will  not  be 
experienced.  There  was,  however,  some  harm  done 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  prune  and  apri- 
cot yield  will  be  somewhat  lessened. 

Market  staples  are  little  changed  this  week.  All 
the  grains  are  slow  and  in  little  request,  though 
values  are  nominally  unchanged.  The  same  is  true 
of  millstuffs.  Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet,  veal  is 
higher  and  firmer,  and  hogs  are  still  in  strong  state. 
Wool  is  active,  meeting  a  large  speculative  demand. 
Butter  is  fairly  steady,  but  cheese  has  weakened  in 
the  face  of  larger  supplies.  Eggs  are  on  the  up- 
grade, advancing  lc  during  the  week  and  firm  at  the 
advance.  New  potatoes  are  now  in  good  form  and 
taking  the  lead  ;  but  few  old  potatoes  are  in  sight. 
Dried  apples  and  apricots  strong  and  in  short  sup- 
ply. Prunes  are  dull  and  weak  and  raisins  steady, 
with  small  trade  in  them. 

The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Salem  on  June  9  and  10.  A  number  of  fruit 
growers  of  California  and  the  East  have  been  in- 
vited to  speak  at  the  meeting  and  it  will  be  a  good 
chance  to  hear  the  subjects,  associations  and  mar- 
kets fully  discussed. 


Cultivation  and  Irrigation. 

We  are  well  out  of  the  rainy  months  and  well  into 
the  long,  dry  season.  The  heat  is  rising;  the  sun 
takes  a  longer,  steadier  gaze  at  our  place  on  the 
earth's  surface;  occasional  puffs  of  hot,  dry  wind 
give  a  foretaste  of  what  hot  northers  may  soon  be. 
It  is  evidently  just  the  time  for  planning  how  to  re- 
tain moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  uses  of  the  plant  or 
to  directly  supply  it  if  retention  of  natural  moisture 
cannot  be  adequate.  California  has  proceeded  upon 
this  policy  ever  since  fruit  growing  began  here,  and 
California's  experience  in  demonstrating  the  need  of 
adequate  moisture  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  world  and  suggested  modification  of  old  policies 
of  orchard  management  everywhere,  and  yet  the 
subject  is  ever  fresh  in  California  and  each  year  adds 
something  to  our  understanding  of  the  relations  be- 
tween cultivation  and  irrigation. 

We  count  it  timely  to  print  upon  other  pages 
two  essays  by  practical  fruit  growers  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  read  with  interest.  They  enforce  facts 
of  pressing  importance,  and  in  connection  with  them 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  demonstrations 
reached  by  the  investigators  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tions which  give  exact  measure  to  matters  which 
practical  cultivators  see  only  in  their  general  effects. 
The  University  of  California  Experiment  Station  did 
some  very  timely  work  last  summer,  at  the  height 
of  the  driest  season  known  to  the  greater  areas  of 
the  State,  in  showing  just  how  effective  thorough 
cultivation  is  in  saving  moisture.  We  published  the 
whole  matter  in  the  Rural  Press  last  year,  but  we 
desire  to  refresh  the  memories  of  our  readers  on  one 
point  which  is  just  now  very  timely.  There  were  on 
adjoining  places  in  the  Niles  region  of  Alameda 
county  two  men  who  differed  radically  in  ideas  of 
orchard  management.  One  believed  cultivation  un- 
necessary on  the  deep,  rich  soil  of  that  region  ;  the 
other  held  to  the  opposite  view  and  cultivated  to  a 
good  depth  and  maintained  a  well-stirred  surface. 
The  practical  demonstration,  clearly  appreciable  to 
all,  was  that  the  first  man  had  worthless  fruit  and 
distressed  trees,  while  the  other  had  merchantable 
fruit  and  good  foliage.  This  might  be  demonstra- 
tion enough,  but  still  there  is  the  exact  difference 
in  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  in  each  case  which 
is  wonderfully  satisfactory  as  explaining  why  one 
man  failed  and  the  other  succeeded  in  his  summer's 
work.  The  determination  of  the  moisture  held  by 
the  soil  in  July  to  the  depth  of  6  feet  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

,  CULTIVATED   , — UNCULTIVATED — . 

^cen,.  Percent,  ^nsper 

Firstfoot    6.4  128  4.8  86 

Second  foot   5.8  116  4.4  88 

Third  foot   6.4  128  3  9  78 

Fourth  foot   6  5  130  6.1  MM 

1-ifthfoot   6.7  134  3  4  68 

Sixth  foot   6.0  120  4.5  M 

Total  forefeet.   6.3  756  4.2  512 

The  difference  of  244  tons  per  acre  of  ground 
shown  by  the  analyses  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  observed  difference  in  the  cultural  result. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  was  that  in  the  un- 
cultivated field  there  was  a  compacted  surface  layer 
several  inches  in  thickness,  which  forcibly  abstracted 
the  moisture  from  the  substrata  and  evaporated  it 
from  its  surface;  while  the  loose  surface  soil  on  the 
cultivated  ground  was  unable  to  take  any  moisture 
from  the  denser  subsoil. 

We  clearly  see  in  the  unusual,  not  to  say  freaky, 
behavior  of  fruit  trees  this  season,  that  the  failure 
of  the  current  crop  of  fruit  is  not  the  only  penalty 
which  the  careless  orchardist  pays  for  the  neglect  of 
his  orchard.  A  tree  which  is  permitted  to  fall  into 
distress  does  not  complete  the  cycle  of  its  suffering  in 
a  season.  Every  summer  the  deciduous  tree  works 
at  least  for  two  seasons,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  its 
subsequent  life.  In  many  manifestations  of  weak- 
ness in  the  tree  this  summer  and  in  the  loss  of 
fruit  in  many  cases,  we  are  now  incurring  the 
penalty  of  last  summer's  suffering  of  the  trees.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  troubles  present,  but  the  in- 
heritance of  last  year's  evils  constitutes  the  greatest 
of  them. 

But  when  cultivation  is  agreed  to,  as  it  must  be 
upon  the  basis  of  the  showing  just  made,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  cultivation  shall  be  of  sufficient  depth  to 
prove  effective  in  moisture  conservation.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  one  may  fail  after  he  grounds  himself 
well  in  the  true  doctrine.    It  is  a  case  in  which  faith 


must  be  attended  by  works.  The  depth  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  the  thickness  of  the  dust-mulch,  as  some  like 
to  call  it,  must  be  enough  to  prevent  the  access  of 
the  dry  air  to  the  firm  soil  below.  At  the  East 
where  they  have  a  moister  air,  a  thin  mulch  may 
answer;  but  in  California,  with  a  thirsty  air  for  such 
a  protracted  period,  there  must  be  deeper  tilth. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  dust  spread  over  a  hardpan 
layer  will  not  retain  moisture  well  in  California.  The 
cultivator  should  go  twice  that  depth,  ordinarily, 
and  then  the  result  will  be  accomplished  if  it  is  done 
frequently  enough  to  prevent  the  firming  of  the  sur- 
face by  atmospheric  moisture  or  by  the  rise  of  mois- 
ture from  below. 

With  such  an  extension  of  irrigation  practice  as  is 
now  being  realized,  there  is  danger  that  those  who 
have  previously  trusted  so  fully  upon  good  cultiva- 
tion may  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  trust  too 
much  to  the  stream  of  water  and  too  little  to  the 
plow  and  cultivator.  There  is  a  temptation  this  way 
when  one  finds  that  he  can  run  water  in  large 
amounts  very  cheaply.  Not  only  is  there  danger  of 
over-irrigation  in  the  growth  of  tree  and  fruit,  but 
the  ill  effects  of  water  upon  the  soil,  when  unat- 
tended by  good  cultivation,  are  constantly  threat- 
ened. The  tree  needs  air  as  well  as  water  ;  it  needs 
a  certain  free  condition  of  the  soil  for  its  best  root 
action.  These  needs  can  be  amply  secured  when  ad- 
equate application  of  water  is  quickly  followed  by 
soil-stirring.  Irrigated  soil  rightly  treated  is  de- 
lightfully mellow  and  free  and  of  condition  to  invite 
the  fullest  activity  on  the  part  of  the  tree.  Irrigated 
ground  not  properly  treated  becomes  compacted, 
fissured,  cloddy  and  generally  hateful,  losing  moist- 
ure rapidly,  setting  around  the  roots  like  cement 
and  tearing  them  by  its  subsequent  shrinkage. 
These  conditions  do  not  occur  on  the  lighter  soils, 
and  yet  even  these  are  best  when  cultivated  in  a 
rational  manner. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  that  so  many  orchardists  are 
furnishing  themselves  with  irrigation  facilities. 
Even  normal  rainfall  may  be  profitably  supplemented 
with  irrigation  in  many  places  as  the  trees  advance 
in  years  and  have  need  of  more  water;  but  let  those 
who  undertake  irrigation  now  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
the  earlier  growers  who  looked  upon  more  water  as 
the  panacea  for  tree  and  soil  troubles  and  let  it  run 
on  all  occasions.  Use  water  wisely  and  not  too  well. 
Remember  the  offices  of  cultivation!  Watch  closely 
your  own  soil  and  trees  and  determine  upon  your 
own  formula  for  operation  according  to  your  condi- 
tions. In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  not  a 
rule  which  is  needed,  but  rather  an  understanding 
of  principles.  Learn  to  know  a  fact  by  sight  and 
then  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  it. 


Returns  to  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  average  in  the  winter  wheat 
States  under  cultivation  on  May  1,  1899,  to  have 
been  about  25,000,000  acres.  This  is  about  4,000,000 
acres  less  than  the  area  estimated  to  have  been  sown 
last  fall,  but  it  still  slightly  exceeds  the  area  of  the 
winter  wheat  harvested  last  year.  The  reduction 
in  acreage  in  the  principal  States  as  compared  with 
the  area  seeded  last  fall  is  as  follows :  Kansas, 
868,000  ;  Illinois,  701,000  ;  Indiana,  394,000  ;  Missouri, 
345,000;  Texas,  227,000  ;  Ohio,  149,000  ;  Nebraska, 
144,000  ;  Michigan,  128,000  ;  Wisconsin,  120,000  ;  Ten- 
nesee,  105,000.  For  the  remainder  under  cultiva- 
tion the  average  condition  is  76  2%,  as  compared 
with  86  h%  on  May  1,  1898,  and  85.9%,  the  mean  of 
the  last  ten  years.  The  condition  of  the  principal 
States,  after  reducing  the  acreage  as  indicated,  fol- 
lows :  Pennsylvania,  88,  Michigan  60,  Maryland  83, 
Virginia  78,  Texas  67,  Tennessee  78,  Kentucky  76, 
Ohio  82,  Indiana  68,  Illinois  54,  Missouri  65,  Kansas 
64,  California  96,  Oklahoma  86. 


The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  declared  its  policy 
with  reference  to  the  coming  Paris  Exposition.  In- 
asmuch as  California  will  not  only  be  granted  no 
individual  space,  but  that  even  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion's general  exhibit  she  would  retain  no  individual- 
ity, the  Board  has  determined  to  take  no  action  be- 
yond assuring  such  commissioners  as  the  Governor 
may  appoint  of  the  Board's  willingness  to  heartily 
co-operate  with  them,  and  that  in  case  any  bureau  of 
information  should  be  established  there  in  Califor- 
nia's behalf,  substantia!  aid  would  be  extended. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Agricultural  Study. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  take  a  course  in  the 
agricultural  college  at  Berkeley.  Can  I  take  up  a 
few  subjects  which  pertain  especially  to  fruit  grow- 
ing ?  If  so  how  caa  I  best  prepare  for  such  sub- 
jects. I  am  a  young  man  with  a  common  school 
education. — Inquirer,  Palo  Alto. 

You  can  begin  in  August  next  and  take  such 
courses  as  you  are  prepared  to  understand.  The 
best  preparation  you  can  make  in  the  short  time  at 
command  is  to  get  a  place  in  a  fruit  orchard  during 
the  coming  harvest  and  learn  all  you  can  by  observa- 
tion of  trees  and  fruits  and  the  handling  of  them. 
What  time  you  can  command  out  of  working  hours 
read  KiDg's  book  on  "  The  Soil;"  Master's  on  "  Plant 
Life  on  the  Farm;"  Warrington's  "The  Chemistry 
of  the  Farm."  These  will  probably  keep  you  busy. 
To  do  the  best  work  at  Berkeley  you  ought  to  have 
at  least  high  school  chemistry  and  physics  and 
botany,  but  for  a  short  course,  without  further 
school  work  in  preparation,  you  will  find  subjects 
enough  open  to  you  to  occupy  your  time. 


Unloading  Nets  for  Beets. 

To  the  Editor: — I  recollect  that  some  time  ago  I 
saw  a  scheme  depicted  in  one  of  the  issues  of  your  val- 
able  publication,  showing  the  unloading  of  beets 
with  a  net.  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  advise  me 
where  these  nets  can  be  procured. — Paul  G.  Sukey, 
St.  Louis  Park,  Minn. 

These  nets  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Watsonville  sugar  factory.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
Mr.  W.  C.  Waters,  general  manager  at  Watsonville, 
informs  us  that  the  farmers  use  these  nets  for  un- 
loading the  beets  from  the  wagons,  generally  mak- 
ing them  themselves,  and  he  knows  of  no  one  who 
carries  them  in  stock  for  sale.  If  any  one  deals  in 
these  supplies  they  should  be  advertised.  The  use 
of  them  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  nets  used 
for  unloading  hay,  etc.  We  believe  they  are  a  Cali- 
fornia invention. 

Cactus  Juice  for  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  cactus  juice  injure  almond 
trees  or  the  nuts  if  used  as  a  spray  in  order  to  make 
the  sulphur  stick  ?  It  is  very  dry  here  and  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  wind,  and  we  find  it  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  the  sulphur  to  stick  long  enough  to  get 
good  results.  Cactus  juice  is  of  a  gluey  nature  and 
if  not  injurious  to  the  trees  or  almonds  we  may  be 
able  to  use  it  to  good  advantage.  We  could  spray 
with  this  and  then  follow  up  immediately  with  the 
sulphur.  The  juice  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  the 
cactus.  How  would  sheep  dip  do  for  a  spray  for  red 
spider  ? — S.  J.  Brubaker,  Little  Rock,  Los  Angeles 
county. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  sticky  cactus  juice  is. 
Perhaps  it  may  depend  upon  how  much  water  is 
used  in  making  it.  Only  an  experiment  could  deter- 
mine how  it  might  affect  the  foliage.  However  that 
might  be,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  good,  thor- 
ough spraying  with  cactus  juice  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  use  the  sulphur.  The  spray  would 
tangle  up  the  spiders  so  completely  that,  they  might 
be  allowed  to  wait  for  their  sulphur  in  the  next 
world.  Very  mild  sheep  dip  or  any  kind  of  a  spray 
would  kill  spiders  when  out  of  the  egg. 


Grasshopper  Gate. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  the  address  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  patent  gate,  called  the 
"Grasshopper,"  I  think,  or  can  you  tell  me  if  patent 
right  on  same  has  expired  ? — Reader. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  gate,  but  not  with  manu- 
facturer or  status  of  the  patent.  Perhaps  some 
reader  will  give  the  information  desired. 

Growing  Castor  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  information  on  the 
culture  of  the  castor  bean,  the  best  variety  to  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  the  manner  of  ex- 
tracting the  seed  from  the  pod  ?  — Reader,  Sonoma 
county. 

There  is  at  present  very  small  product  of  castor 
beans  in  this  State.  The  low  price  has  discouraged 
growers  from  proceeding  with  a  crop  which  requires 
so  much  hand  labor  in  harvesting.  The  seed  heads 
have  to  be  gathered  successively  as  the  beans  as- 
sume a  brownish  color  and  before  they  open.  They 
are  then  spread  on  the  ground  until  dry  enough  to 
open,  and  then  are  threshed  by  hand.  As  the  heads 
ripen  at  different  times,  the  plants  have  to  be  picked 
over  several  times.    All  this  costs  money  and  can  be 


done  for  less  by  the  cheap  labor  of  India,  whence  the 
chief  supply  comes.  We  do  not  know  which  is  the 
best  variety  for  California.  Not  enough  are  grown 
to  establish  this  point.  Higher  prices  ruled  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  some  crops  were  then  grown  with 
profit.  The  Pacific  Oil  &  Lead  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco can  advise  you  about  prices  and  can  probably 
furnish  seed  of  the  kind  they  find  best  for  their  use. 


An  Enemy  of  the  Oaks. 

To  the  Editor: — In  separate  package  I  mail  you 
some  worms  which  have  begun  a  raid  on  our  large 
live  oak  trees  and  are  completely  divesting  them  of 
their  leaves.  They  are  also  beginning  to  attack  the 
deciduous  oaks.  Is  there  any  cheap  method  of  de- 
stroying them  ?  Will  this  destruction  of  the  leaves 
kill  the  trees  ? — Reader,  Altruria. 

The  insect  defoliating  your  oaks  is  the  larva  of 
the  moth  Phryganidea  Calif ornica.  It  is  native  to 
the  State  and  has  worked  on  the  oaks  from  time  im- 
memorial. Presumably,  therefore,  it  will  not  kill 
the  trees,  though  it  does  give  them  a  distressful 
look.  This  pest  is  much  subject  to  parasites  which 
keep  it  in  check,  though  it  sometimes  becomes  very 
abundant.  The  worms  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
the  oaks  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons 
of  water,  or  some  reduction  can  be  made  by  killing 
the  chrysalids  which  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  later  in  the  season. 


Dwarf  Trees  for  Gardens. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  anxious  to  secure  some  Lady 
or  other  dwarf  apples  (either  the  seeds  or  plants) 
suitable  for  a  city  lot.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  them  ?  Are  any  of  the  fruit  gardens  mentioned 
on  page  73  of  "California  Fruits  "  existing  now  ?  In 
this  work  you  also  mention  the  Lady  apple  as  being 
"  approved  in  Sonoma."  Are  there  any  there  now  ? 
— W.  Heany,  Alameda. 

You  can  get  the  "  Lady  apple  "  at  most  of  the 
nurseries,  but  we  doubt  if  you  can  get  it  on  a  dwarf- 
ing stock.  A  limited  amount  of  this  variety  is  sold, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  they  are  grown  on  standard 
roots.  The  Paradise  stock  is  the  dwarfing  stock  for 
the  apple.  The  varieties  you  desire  can  be  budded 
or  root  grafted  on  this.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  the  old  dwarf  garden  trees  which  were  planted 
several  hundred  to  the  acre  in  the  '50s  are  now 
growing.  Mr.  Block's  pear  orchard  at  Santa  Clara 
is  in  part,  we  believe,  on  quince  root,  but  dwarfing 
stocks  were  for  the  most  part  abandoned  in  Califor- 
nia many  years  ago.  They  are  likely  to  come  in 
again  some  day  for  garden  planting. 

Curl  Leaf  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  peach  trees  which  have  the 
curled  leaf  diseased,  or  is  it  caused  by  atmospheric 
changes  ?  I  have  some  young  trees  which  are  af- 
fected by  it.  I  have  tried  sulphur — throwing  it  over 
the  leaves  ;  also,  putting  wood  ashes  around  the 
roots,  and  in  some  cases  have  driven  in  two  rusty 
nails  in  the  trunk  ;  also,  whitewashed  them  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  benefit  the  trees.  The  ones  I  have 
are  Crawfords.  —  Grower,  Elmhurst,  Alameda 
county. 

Curl  leaf  is  known  to  be  a  fungous  disease,  its 
prevalence  being  conditioned  upon  moisture  and 
temperature.  It  is  most  rapid  in  its  work  under  con- 
ditions which  we  understand  by  the  words  damp  and 
chilly  ;  it  is  least  when  the  air  is  warm  and  dry.  In 
coast  valleys,  on  river  bottoms,  in  "  draws  "  of  air  in 
the  foothills  it  is  worst.  On  the  plains  and  warm 
hillsides  it  is  least.  It  is  also  more  or  less  prevalent 
according  to  variety  of  the  peach ;  some  are  very 
subject,  some  almost  exempt.  Winter  spraying  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  or  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  be- 
fore the  young  leaves  curl,  is  the  best  treatment. 
On  our  own  trees  it  is  especially  bad  this  year. 

Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  what  I  am  to  use  to  get  rid  of  the  blight  on  my 
apple  and  fruit  trees  ?  The  enclosed  is  a  specimen 
of  the  blight  I  speak  of. — G.  R.,  Romie,  Monterey 
county. 

The  main  injury  to  the  apple  shoot  you  send  was 
mechanical  and  was  done  last  year.  A  lateral  shoot 
has  been  torn  off  and  the  bark  slit  down.  It  looks  as 
though  a  horse  may  have  taken  a  bite  at  it.  On  thit, 
wound  the  woolly  aphis  gathered  as  it  usually  does, 
but  the  colony  of  aphides  has  been  nearly  wiped  out 
by  the  larvae  of  the  syrphus  flies — for  the  eggs  of 
this  fly  are  seen  amid  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
aphis  colony.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  for  nature  has  taken  care  of  it.   If  you  find  other 


masses  of  cotton  on  the  tree,  touch  them  with  a  drop 
of  kerosene.  But  this  will  only  kill  the  aphis  on  the 
branches.  The  roots  are  covered  with  them.  Put 
wood  ashes  around  the  trunk  and  the  lye  will  dis- 
courage the  aphis. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  8,  1899. 


A.  G.  McAdik,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  light 
frost  in  some  sections,  which  caused  little  if  any 
damage.  Scattered  light  showers  have  fallen  on  the 
coast,  in  portions  of  the  great  valleys  and  in  some 
parts  of  southern  California,  but  the  precipitation 
was  not  sufficient  to  materially  benefit  growing 
crops.  Although  the  wheat  crop  in  some  portions 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  southern  California 
will  be  extremely  light,  the  yield  for  the  State  will 
probably  be  far  in  excess  of  the  average.  Grapes 
were  considerably  injured  by  frosts  of  the  preceding 
week,  but  reports  indicate  that  the  damage  was  not 
so  serious  as  at  first  estimated.  Very  little  damage 
was  done  to  other  fruits,  and  an  unusually  heavy 
yield  is  predicted,  with  the  exception  of  prunes  and 
apricots.  Citrus  fruit  prospects  continue  excellent. 
Haying  is  still  progressing,  with  a  heavy  crop  in 
most  sections. 

Tehama.— Light  rain  3rd  and  5th.  Strong  northwest  winds  have 
been  somewhat  detrimental  to  crops.  Pull  crop  of  hay  and  grain 
expected. 

Butte.— At  Thermalito  on  the  5th  occurred  an  unusually  heavy 
storm  of  rain  and  hail,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning;  pre- 
cipitation in  twenty  minutes,  l.iu;  beneficial  to  crops.  Rainfall 
Saturday,  6th,  0.11. 

Yuba. — Rain  0.50;  alfalfa  hay  slightly  damaged.  Favorable 
weather  for  grain.   No  damage  from  frost. 

Colusa.— Grain  coming  on  finely,  but  would  be  benefited  by  rain 

Yolo  — Deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables  quite  seriously  damaged 
in  some  places  by  frost  on  the  1st.  Grain  and  hay  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Haying  progressing. 

Sacramento.— Heavy  frost  on  the  1st;  no  damage.  Weather  gen- 
erally favorable  for  grain  and  fruit;  vineyards  in  fine  condition 
Heavy  crop  of  grain  expected. 

Solano.— Rain  0.09.  Cherries  nearly  all  gathered.  Haying  pro- 
gressing. 

Placer.— Late  frosts  disastrous  to  grapes;  other  fruits  not  in- 
jured. 

Stanislaus.— Light  showers  Saturday.  Early  grain  is  ripening 
and  will  make  a  fair  crop,  but  late  sown  needs  rain.  Fruit  is  in 
good  condition. 

Merced  —  Weather  favorable  for  grain,  which  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition.  Haying  progressing.   Pasturage  drying. 

Madera.— Early  grain  maturing  favorably  and  will  make  a  fair 
crop,  but  rain  is  needed  to  mature  late  sown. 

Fresno.— All  grain  doing  well  except  on  the  extreme  west  side- 
with  continued  favorable  conditions  more  than  average  crop  will  be 
harvested.  Grapes  considerably  injured  by  late  frosts  though 
viDes  escaped.  In  sections  the  frost  bitten  vines  are  'starting 
again.   Other  fruits  uninjured. 

Tulare  —But  little  damage  to  grapes  by  late  frost.  Grain  and 
fruit  doing  well,  but  grain  will  be  a  light  crop. 

Kings.— Grapes  seriously  Injured  by  late  frosts  in  some  sections 
Cold  north  winds  are  retarding  growth  of  vegetation.  Haying  in 
progress.  Grain  and  pasturage  look  fairly  well.  Peaches  will 
yield  heavy  crop. 

Kern.— Weather  clear  and  cool.  Haying  progressing.  Fruit 
prospects  good. 

Inyo —Frosts  and  cloudy  weather  retarded  growth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Napa.— Grain  and  hay  doing  well.  Grapes  not  badly  damaged  bv 
frosts.  Prune  crop  will  be  light. 

Santa  Clara.— Weather  cool,  with  light  frosts;  no  damage  to 
fruit  reported.   Grain  in  fine  condition. 

El  Dorado.— Late  frost  damaged  fruit  to  some  extent  in  locali- 
ties, but  a  fair  crop  will  be  gathered. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  is  growing  rapidly  and  promises  a  large 
crop,  but  would  be  benefited  by  an  inch  of  rain.  Melons  slightly 
damaged  by  frost  on  the  2nd.   Almonds  injured  by  strong  winds 

Santa  Cruz.— No  damage  by  frosts  during  week.  Light  rains 
beneficial.  Haying  progressing;  full  crop.  Grain  and  feed  look 
well. 

San  Benito.— Prospect  for  very  light  crop  of  prunes,  cherries  and 
pears,  as  fruit  has  nearly  all  dropped  off;  apples  and  peaches  still 
in  good  condition.    Wheat  needs  rain. 

Monterey  —All  crops  in  fine  condition;  fruit  well  set;  feed  plen- 
tiful. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Frosts  seriously  injured  apples  and  other 
fruits  in  eastern  portion  of  the  county.  Trace  of  rain  on  6th.  Grain 
heading  out;  good  yield  expected.   Citrus  fruits  very  full  of  bloom 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool  and  cloudy,  with  some  fog.  Hay  being 
cut;  yield  very  heavy.  Grain  ripening  slowly.  Sugar  beets  growing 
rapidly. 

Ventura.— Hay  crop  will  be  light.  Beets  growing  rapidly  and 
promise  fair  crop.   Weather  cool  and  cloudy. 

Los  Angeles.— Generally  fair  weather,  with  high  winds.  Hay 
being  cut;  yield  better  than  expected.  Pasturage  very  good.  De- 
ciduous fruit  will  turn  out  as  well  as  predicted.  Very  little  grain 
will  be  harvested.   Prunes  injured  by  frosts  in  some  orchards. 

Orange.— Light  rain  at  Orange  on  1st,  followed  by  high  winds, 
which  have  injured  crops.  At  Anaheim  corn  and  beets  were  covered 
by  sand.  Hay  being  cut;  generally  light  crop.  Corn  not  growing 
much. 

San  Diego.— Temperature  below  normal.  Light  rain  of  not  much 
benefit.  About  half  a  crop  of  hay  being  cut.  Fruit  prospects  excel- 
lent. 

Eureka  Summary.— Grain,  grass  and  vegetation  continue  mak- 
ing good  growth.  Acreage  of  potatoes  larger  thin  last  year  In 
some  localities  prunes  have  been  much  damaged  by  northerly  winds 
and  late  frosts. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   I 

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.11 

32.84 

31  33 

34.38 

44 

58 

.01 

20.00 

12  71 

24.85 

50 

90 
86 

.00 

14.00 

8  87 

19.77 

44 

.00 

16.00 

7.75 

22.54 

46 

64 

.00 

7.03 

4.19 

8.63 

50 

92 

San  Luis  Obispo  

M 

1646 

6.16 

17' 66 

'44' 

72" 

.04 

4  95 

5  60 

17.01 

44 

70 

.02 

4.91 

4.62 

9.94 

60 

60 

.00 

1.34 

1  63 

2.98 

44 

92 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Growing. 


By  George  B.  Bixby  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Villa  Park. 

Although  the  olive  in  this  State  is  one  of  the  new- 
est of  all  the  fruit  industries  attracting  any  consid- 
erable attention  as  a  commercial  article,  it  was 
introduced  on  this  coast  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
as  early  as  any  fruit  we  have  a  record  of,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  it  should  not  have  received  more 
attention  from  the  earlier  fruit  growers.  The  fact 
that  the  olive  for  centuries  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  both  food  and  revenue  in  the  countries 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  large  amount 
of  oil  and  pickles  imported  by  this  country,  should 
have  encouraged  more  extensive  trials  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fruit  industry.  The  trees  growing 
at  the  old  missions  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mexi- 
can ranchos  give  ample  evidence  of  their  adaptation 
to  our  soil  and  climate. 

The  years  of  neglect  following  the  downfall  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  caused  the  crops  of  fruit  to  be  light 
and  irregular,  but  that  the  trees  lived  and  bore  any 
fruit  at  all  under  such  trying  conditions  proved  the 
olive  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  drought- 
resisting  of  fruit  trees. 

Good  Soil  Desired. — Although  the  tree  will  live  and 
occasionally  bear  some  fruit  on  extremely  poor  land, 
still,  like  any  other  fruit  tree,  to  produce  even  fair 
crops,  year  after  year,  there  must  be  substance 
enough  in  the  soil  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  the 
properties  required,  not  only  for  the  formation  of 
the  fruit,  but  also  of  wood  for  the  fruit  to  grow  on, 
besides  moisture  enough  to  permit  the  roots  to  feed 
upon  and  utilize  these  properties.  The  oil  is  said  to 
be  produced  from  or  by  the  atmosphere,  but  the 
solid  matter  must  come  from  the  soil ;  so  if  these 
properties  are  not  in  the  soil,  or  not  in  a  condition 
for  the  tree  to  utilize  them,  it  cannot  bear  fruit.  A 
cow  can  live  for  some  time  on  the  hills  back  here 
with  nothing  to  eat  but  sagebrush,  but  if  your  fam- 
ily were  to  depend  on  that  cow  for  their  milk  and 
butter  supply  I  am  afraid  the  children  would  take 
many  a  lunch  to  school  without  butter  on  their  bread. 
In  this  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  we 
of  central  and  southern  California  have  a  monopoly 
in  the  olive  lands  of  the  United  States,  for  the  olive 
does  not  generally  succeed  when  far  removed  from 
the  coast,  and  it  was  tried  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  a  century  ago,  but  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful there.  It  is  a  tree  that  loves  sunshine,  and 
will  not  thrive  without  it,  consequently  in  hilly  sec- 
tions it  must  have  a  southerly  exposure  to  secure 
the  best  results  ;  and  north  slopes,  no  matter  how 
good  the  soil,  are  not  at  all  suited  to  olive  culture. 
Neither  do  olives  do  well  on  cold,  damp  ground,  nor 
where  the  underlying  water  comes  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  Good  Place  for  the  Olive. — As  nearly  as  I  can 
learn  from  reading  upon  the  subject  and  from  talks 
with  Mr.  Loop,  and  others  who  have  traveled  exten- 
sively in  southern  Europe  and  made  a  special  study 
of  the  olive,  that  this  little  corner  of  the  world — 
Villa  Park  and  the  foothills  to  the  north  and  south 
of  us — is  about  as  well  situated  for  the  cultivation 
of  that  fruit  as  one  could  find  in  many  a  long  search, 
just  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  escape  the  chill, 
raw  winds  of  fall  and  winter  and  the  heavy  fogs  of 
early  spring,  yet  so  near  that  you  can  gaze  out  over 
the  broad  old  ocean  and  receive  its  tempering  influ- 
ence over  the  burning  heat  of  summer  and  the  chill- 
ing frosts  of  winter.  With  our  black  gravel  valley 
lands,  that  formerly  had  such  a  high  reputation  for 
the  production  of  the  raisin  grape,  the  sloping  land 
of  deep,  sandy  loam,  washed  from  the  hills  by  centu- 
ries of  rain,  the  adobe  hillsides  with  the  rich  black 
soil  and  our  clayey  loam  mesas,  the  olive  gives  the 
largest  per  cent  of  high-grade  oil. 

Varieties. — Now  that  we  have  found  an  ideal  place, 
what  varieties  will  we  plant  ?  is  the  all-important 
question,  and  one  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  for  each  planter  to  answer  for 
himself,  after  careful  consideration  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar local  conditions — soil,  water  and  the  object  in 
view,  that  is,  for  what  purpose  the  fruit  is  to  be 
used,  whether  pickles  or  oil.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  olive  that  gives  the  best  results  in  one  local- 
ity a  short  distance  away  may  not  prove  satis- 
factory; also  one  doing  well  on  a  certain  kind 
of  soil  may  be  a  total  failure  on  the  same  ranch  in 
another  soil  and  exposure. 

Right  here  let  me  impress  one  fact  on  your  minds  : 
Never  choose  a  variety  to  plant  simply  because  it  is 
cheaper  or  more  easily  secured  than  others.  There 
is  just  as  much  difference  in  olives  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  fruit.  You  would  not  think  for  a  minute  of 
planting  an  orchard  of  Tangerine  oranges,  for  the 
same  reasons,  when  the  conditions  would  justify 
planting  Washington  Navels.  If  you  wish  a  pick- 
ling olive  you  do  not  want  Huff's  Spanish,  with  its 
127  olives  to  100  grains  weight,  when  the  Sevillano 


takes  but  6  berries  to  weigh  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  oil  olive  is  desired,  you  would  surely 
prefer  some  of  the  Italian  oil  varieties,  some  of  which 
average  nearly  40%  oil  in  their  flesh,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  47.20%,  to  the  large-fruited  Ascolano,  with 
an  average  of  only  17.65%  of  oil. 

When  we  planted  our  first  orchard  six  years  ago 
oil  production  was  the  principal  object,  but  we  also 
wished  some  fruit  that  would  be  suitable  for  pickling 
if  so  desired.  Not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained  by  our  neighbors  with  the  Mission  trees, 
we  chose  two  varieties  noted  for  their  early  bear- 
ing, heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  ability  to  resist 
drought,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  quality 
and  high  per  cent  of  oil.  These  were  the  Columella 
and  Rubra.  We  also  planted  quite  a  number  of 
Navadillo  Blanco.  Besides  these  we  set  out  six 
other  varieties,  namely:  Mission,  Manzanillo,  Pendu- 
lina,  Oblonga,  TJvaria  and  Regalis.  The  latter 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Columella. 

Different  Kinds  of  Soil. — The  orchards  were  planted 
on  three  distinct  classes  of  soil — sandy  loam  formed 
by  wash  from  the  hills,  yellow  clayey  loam  on  a  bench 
of  the  hill,  and  black  adobe  on  part  of  the  same 
bench.  We  put  some  trees  of  each  variety  on  the 
different  kinds  of  soil.  The  second  year  the  Colu- 
mella, Rubra,  Pendulina,  Oblonga  and  Uvaria 
showed  fruit  on  the  clay,  but  not  on  the  other  soils. 
The  trees  on  the  sandy  loam  and  adobe  made  much 
the  larger  growth.  At  three  years  all  had  some 
fruit  except  the  Manzanillo  and  Navadillo.  The 
fourth  season  all  varieties  were  heavily  loaded  ex- 
cept the  Mission  (with  a  fair  crop)  and  the  Nava- 
dillo (with  only  half  a  crop  on  the  best  trees).  The 
fruit  was  much  larger  on  the  lower  lands,  conse- 
quently better  for  pickles,  but  in  all  cases  the  clayey 
mesas  gave  the  most  oil. 

In  October,  1896,  I  sent  samples  of  six  varieties 
to  the  University  of  California  for  analysis.  The 
samples  of  Columella,  with  its  36.1%,  and  the  Rubra, 
with  its  26. 14%  oil  in  whole  fruit,  was  the  highest 
percentage  for  these  varieties  in  the  State.  The 
Pendulina  (26%)  and  Oblonga  (21.60%)  were  only 
beaten  by  one  sample  in  each  class,  being  6.85%  and 
8.25%,  respectively,  higher  than  the  average.  Not 
a  bad  showing  for  the  hill  soil  of  this  vicinity. 

Having  once  started  in  with  olives,  I  wished  to 
have  the  very  best,  so  I  secured  trees  from  Mr. 
Loop,  Mr.  Calkins  of  Pomona  and  Mr.  Roeding  of 
Fresno.  These  included  nearly  all  the  latest  impor- 
tations for  both  pickling  and  oil.  I  have  now  set  in 
the  orchards  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  varieties. 
Most  of  the  Italian  oil  olives  proved  to  be  very  rapid 
growers.  Some  reached  12  feet  in  height  and  bore 
quite  a  crop  the  third  year.  The  Ascolano  and  Sevil- 
lano both  bore  that  season.  It  was  the  finest  look- 
ing fruit  I  ever  saw. 

Cultivation. — Last  year  the  olive  crop  of  the  en- 
tire State  being  a  failure,  we  fared  no  better  than 
others.  The  hot  north  wind  that  came  when  the 
trees  were  in  heavy  bloom  seemed  to  cook  the  blos- 
soms and  setting  fruit.  Notwithstanding  the  dry 
season  our  trees  made  a  fair  growth  and  did  not 
seem  to  lack  for  moisture,  although  they  have  never 
been  irrigated.  The  causes  for  their  standing  the 
season  are  two  :  First,  the  deep  winter  plowing 
and  thorough  summer  cultivation,  which  not  only 
prevented  evaporation  but  enabled  the  soil  to  hold 
what  water  had  fallen  in  the  previous  seasons,  in- 
stead of  allowing  any  to  run  off.  Our  lands  not  being 
leachy,  this  was  stored  deep  down  into  the  soil, 
ready  to  be  used  as  occasion  required.  The  deep  plow- 
ing also  forced  the  roots  down  to  where  the  moisture 
remained.  Secondly,  our  trees  had  been  pruned 
very  little,  so  had  a  large  amount  of  foliage  and  con- 
sequently large  root  systems,  which  enabled  them  to 
draw  on  the  reserved  moisture.  When  we  found  it 
was  to  be  a  dry  year  we  cut  the  trees  back  very 
heavily  and  thinned  out  the  inside.  By  cutting  off 
all  surplus  foliage  we  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
the  evaporation  through  the  leaves  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  thus  keeping  the  trees  in  good  condition. 

A  great  many  of  the  new  varieties  are  putting  out 
fruit  stems  now  for  the  first  time,  so  after  a  few 
good  wet  seasons  I  hope  to  be  better  able  to  tell 
what  kinds  succeeded  best  under  our  conditions. 


THE  DAIRY. 

What  Southern  California  Dairymen  Think 
About  Cows. 

A  dairymen's  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Dow- 
ney, Orange  county.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  After  an  appropriate  opening  ad- 
dress by  the  president,  C.  H.  Sessions,  the  pro- 
grame  was  taken  up,  and  the  California  Cultivator 
gives  an  interesting  outline  of  the  discussions. 

Tlie  Most  Profitable  Cow.—C.  B.  Woodhead:  There 
are  many  points  to  be  considered.  Some  want  milk 
production  only;  others,  combined  milk  and  fat;  and 
again  others  milk  and  beef,  while  some  breed  for 
beef  alone.  On  this  last  point  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  butcher  charges  the  same  for  beef  from  the 
little  old  Jersey,  the  scrawny,  large  boned  Holstein 


and  the  fat,  well  proportioned  Durham.  This  will 
change,  however.  Many  people  think  it  pays  best 
to  keep  the  large-framed  cow  that  will,  when  old, 
sell  to  the  butcher  for  $40  to  $50.  But  when  the 
whole  thing  is  figured  up,  that  beef  will  have  cost 
the  seller  40  cents  per  pound  !  The  sooner  we  get 
to  the  place  where  the  cow,  no  matter  if  she  is  a 
registered  Jersey,  is  sent  to  the  butcher  if  she 
doesn't  pay,  the  better  for  us.  I  have  been  culling 
closely,  even  letting  registered  Jerseys  go,  with  the 
result  that  last  month  I  received  from  the  creamery 
a  check  for  $500  for  the  milk  from  sixty  head,  many 
of  which  were  heifers,  and  there  were  several  dry 
ones  among  the  herd,  too.  If,  however,  cheese  in- 
stead of  butter  is  wanted,  the  cow  that  produces  a 
large  flow  of.  say  3.5%  to  4%  milk  is  what  you  want. 
Summing  up  all,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Jersey,  with,  however,  a  leaning  towards  the 
Guernsey. 

J.  L.  Starr:  After  having  been  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness for  twenty  years,  I  have  yet  to  find  the  Jersey 
that  was  satisfactory  to  me.  My  choice  is  a  cross 
between  the  Jersey  and  the  Durham. 

P.  A.  Raab,  Bolsa:  I  like  the  Guernsey.  One  es- 
sential for  the  dairyman  is  a  Babcock  test  and  pair 
of  scales.  He  should  set  his  standard,  which  should 
be  not  less  than  one  pound  of  butter  fat  per  cow  per 
day  for  300  days. 

jas.  R.  Boal:  For  dairy  purposes,  I  know  of  no 
breed  more  satisfactory  than  the  Guernsey.  We 
have  a  number  that  will  test  7%  and  over. 

H.  G.  Hamilton,  Los  Angeles:  I  am  an  enthusi- 
ast on  the  Jersey. 

C.  C.  Ridgeway,  Clearwater:  I  believe  in  a  good 
sized  cow. 

Mr.  Parks,  Long  Beach:  I  found  by  using  the 
test  that  the  cows  I  thought  were  paying  were  not, 
in  fact,  there  is  but  one  cow  in  my  herd  now  that 
was  there  when  I  started  taking  tests. 

Testing  Cows. — Jas.  R.  Boal,  Lynwood  Dairy:  The 
most  profitable  cow  is  not  always  the  best  looking 
one,  in  fact  sometimes  she  is  quite  homely.  All 
known  breeds  furnish  some  profitable  ones,  but  some 
breeds  furnish  more  than  others.  The  breed  of  prof- 
itable dual  purpose  cows  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
I  have  read  of  individual  cows  of  that  kind  but  have 
never  seen  one. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Babcock  test  there  were, 
seemingly,  more  profitable  cows  than  at  present, 
and  yet  it  is  strange  that  so  many  unprofitable  ones 
are  kept  even  in  this  day.  Since  the  advent  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  this  part  of  the 
country  a  great  many  people  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  fact  that  they  were  throwing  away 
time,  labor  and  money  by  keeping  cows  that  did  not 
pay  for  their  feed.  Now  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  find  out  whether  you  are  keeping  cows  that  pay. 
Either  number  or  name  each  cow,  keep  a  record  of 
the  weight  of  each  milking  for  some  time,  say  the 
first  week  in  each  month  for  four  months,  if  you 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  do  so  all  the  time,  and 
during  the  time  you  are  weighing  take  a  sample 
(about  two  ounces)  of  the  milk  from  each  milking, 
making  a  composite  sample  (which  you  can  keep 
from  getting  thick  by  putting  in  a  little  corrosive 
sublimate  about  the  size  of  a  pea),  then  if  you  don't 
have  a  tester  it  will  be  very  little  trouble  or  expense 
to  have  your  creamery  man  test  for  you.  Most  of 
you  who  take  milk  to  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory 
think  it  unnecessary  to  have  each  individual  cow's 
milk  tested,  as  you  know  the  result  of  your  herd, 
but  very  likely  you  have  one  or  more  cows  that 
could  be  disposed  of  and  replaced  with  scarcely  any 
outlay,  that  would  increase  your  revenue  consider- 
ably. From  my  own  experience  and  what  I  have 
seen  of  others,  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  in  many  in- 
stances, and  I  want  to  make  this  very  prominent  as 
it  is  the  vital  point  in  the  dairy  business.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  a  guesser  you  are  you  cannot  possibly 
tell  the  relative  worth  or  value  of  each  cow  until  you 
weigh  and  test,  and  it  should  be  done  more  than 
once.  When  I  farmed  in  this  neighborhood  I  had  a 
nice  heifer  calf  from  one  of  our  good  cows;  she  was  a 
beauty  both  in  appearance  and  disposition.  We 
took  extra  care  of  her  and  naturally  expected  her  to 
be  a  little  above  the  average  when  she  came  to 
maturity,  but  she  was  in  reality  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, and  I  could  not  make  myself  believe  it  for  a 
long  time  although  repeated  tests  told  the  same 
story.  I  know  of  others  who  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  necessary  that  you  have 
registered  cows.  Very  frequently  good  grades  are 
the  most  profitable. 

Feed. — Forty-nine  farmers  out  of  every  fifty  can 
grow  all  the  feed  necessary  for  their  cows  on  their 
own  ranch,  especially  where  alfalfa  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  feed.  You  are  throwing  money  away  when 
you  buy  bran.  Sometimes  you  can  feed  a  little  corn 
meal  to  advantage,  but  usually  you  can  feed  either 
beets,  pumpkins,  citrons,  fodders,  ensilage  or  shred- 
ded fodder,  and  with  this  variety  you  can  get  the 
best  returns,  except  in  occasional  years. 

Take  a  good  agricultural  paper  and  do  a  little 
more  head  work  and  less  manual  labor;  think  a  little 
before  you  have  spent  a  year  or  so  milking  an  un- 
profitable cow,  and  I  also  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  task  to  keep  track  of  each 
individual  cow  as  most  farmers  imagine.  The  trouble 
is  in  making  the  start.    We  are  all  too  prone  to 
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move  along  in  the  same  groove  and  do  as  we  have 
done  for  years  past. 

Systematic  Work. — At  our  dairy  we  have  upwards 
of  300  milk  cows  and  I  keep  a  record  of  each  one, 
and  it  does  not  take  to  exceed  one  hour  each  week  to 
keep  my  record.  We  know  what  we  feed,  the 
amount  and  cost,  date  each  cow  is  fresh  and  when 
she  goes  dry,  the  amount  of  milk  she  gave  each  day 
during  the  time  she  was  giving  milk  and  what  her 
milk  tests.  I  did  the  same  thing  when  I  milked  only 
five  cows,  and  when  I  had  twenty  or  fifty,  and  it 
always  paid  me  well.  Sometimes  a  cow  will  do  well 
one  year  and  the  next  be  of  no  account;  another  may 
give  a  great  deal  of  milk,  but  of  very  poor  quality, 
others  give  large  quantity  of  milk  for  a  short  time 
and  then  drop  away  down  below  the  average.  How 
are  you  going  to  know  all  this  if  you  don't  keep  a 
record  ?  Remember  it  costs  at  least  $3  per  month 
to  feed  a  cow  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances on  any  of  your  farms  in  ordinary  years;  last 
year  it  cost  twice  that  amount,  so  you  must  be  cer- 
tain that  you  get  milk  enough  to  pay  for  it.  Most 
of  you  thought  it  paid  better  last  year  to  sell  your 
hay  instead  of  feeding  it,  but  if  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  cows  you  can  always  get  a  good  price  for 
your  feed,  and  to  make  a  beginning  get  a  good  sire 
from  ancestors  that  are  noted  for  their  good  milk- 
ing qualities;  if  you  are  unable  to  buy  one  of  mature 
age,  get  a  calf;  get  a  start  at  any  rate,  you  will 
never  regret  it.  I  am  not  a  stickler  for  any  partic- 
ular breed,  the  profitable  cow  may  be  a  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Durham  or  Holstein.  It  is  the  individual 
that  is  right.  I  don't  care  how  ugly  she  is,  and  I 
can  put  up  with  a  great  many  unpleasant  ways  and 
not  a  few  idiosyncracies  if  the  balance  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

Feeding  Calves. — Mr.  Cocke,  Downey:  In  feeding 
whey  to  calves  I  never  have  had  a  calf  to  bloat.  The 
younger  calves  are  fed  sweet  whey,  heated.  After 
a  calf  has  eaten  his  fill  and  left  the  trough,  he  is  not 
likely  to  return  to  the  cold  whey. 

D.  Gemmell,  Clearwater:  Whey  beats  skim  milk 
all  to  pieces.  It  has  much  better  fat  in  it.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  whey  does  not  get  sour. 

C.  B.  Woodhead:  In  feeding  calves  we  run  dan- 
ger of  causing  scours,  etc.  We  feed  once  or  twice  a 
day  when  Nature's  way  is  to  feed  little  and  often. 

P.  A.  Raab:  Whey  will  not  curd  as  skim  milk 
does.  This  is  one  reason  that  it  is  a  better  feed.  It 
should  be  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day.  Don't  feed 
more  than  a  gallon  at  a  time. 

Forage  Crops. — Rye  grass  and  alfalfa  mixed  half 
and  half  make  ideal  feed  for  cows  or  horses.  In  an 
alfalfa  patch  that  was  "  spotted  "  on  account  of  al- 
kali, Italian  rye  grass  was  sowed.  The  crop  was  cut 
five  times  last  year,  giving  two  tons  the  first  and 
one  ton  each  subsequent  cutting.  Barley  for  ensilage 
should  be  cut  a  little  earlier  than  for  hay.  Peas  and 
oats  can  be  sowed  together.  Miss  Eshleman  finds  it 
splendid  for  ensilage.  One  hundred  pounds  Nile 
green  peas  plowed  in  to  the  acre  and  oats  harrowed 
in  after.  Eastern  or  imported  beet  seed  should  be 
used.  In  order  to  secure  good  beet  seed,  the  beets 
must  be  pulled  and  replanted.  Much  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grown  seed  is  taken  from  beets  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  they  go  to 
seed. 

Silos  and  Ensilage  Crops. — J.  L.  Starr:  If  it  had 
not  been  for  silos  and  ensilage  I  could  not  have  been 
in  the  dairy  business  to-day.  Corn  silage  thirty 
pounds,  alfalfa  hay  five  pounds  and  beets  forty 
pounds  make  an  ideal  ration.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  put  the  corn  in  the  silo  too  green,  and  if  left 
till  too  ripe  it  is  apt  to  sour  too  much.  Leave  till 
the  ears  are  past  the  roasting  stage. 

A.  A.  Plaisted,  Clearwater:  My  silo  paid  for  it- 
self in  one  filling. 

C.  C.  Ridgeway,  Hynes:  The  entire  cost  of  our 
ensilage  machinery  was  $600.  (This  was  in  response 
to  a  query  regarding  the  co-operative  ensilage  as- 
sociation at  Clearwater).  Our  machinery  did  the 
work  for  thirty  patrons.  We  filled  a  50-ton  silo  in 
seven  or  eight  hours.  An  "extension"  of  a  few 
slats  can  be  built  on  top  so  as  to  get  enough  silage 
to  allow  for  settling.  To  keep  a  round  silso  from 
falling  when  empty,  use  2x6  inside  crosswise  as 
silage  is  taken  out. 

Jas.  R.  Boal:  We  put  up  1000  tons  last  year  and 
could  have  used  2000  if  we'd  had  it.  Nothing  can 
take  its  place.  One  and  one-fourth  tons  will  go 
further  than  a  ton  of  the  best  alfalfa  hay.  A  ton  of 
corn  ensilage  costs,  in  the  silo,  less  than  $2  per  ton. 
With  alfalfa  hay  at  $15  corn  silage  is  worth  $10. 

G.  B.  Woodhead:  I  never  thought  much  of  the 
silo  until  last  year,  when  I  was  convinced  that  feed- 
ing corn  stalks  is  wasteful  and  now  I  am  getting 
ready  to  build  five  or  six  silos.  Cost  of  round  silos, 
12x24,  60  tons  capacity,  $80;  16x30,  144  tons,  $150; 
20x20,  160  tons,  $120.  Silo  built  of  J-inch  stuff  bent 
round;  material  for  90- ton  capacity  cost  $90. 

J.  Ross  Clark,  manager  of  the  Alamitos  sugar 
factory,  was  quoted  as  saying  beet  pulp  will  be  50 
to  75  cents  per  ton  at  the  factory  unless  the  crop  is 
very  large,  when  the  pulp  may  be  lower.  To  en- 
silo  pulp  a  tight  silo  is  not  necessary.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  feeding,  as  it  may  flavor  the  milk. 
It  should  be  given  after  milking.  Beet  pulp  is  just 
as  good  feed  as  beets.  Fresh  pulp  is  good  feed,  but 
better  results  are  obtained  after  it  has  been  ensiloed.  I 
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Lessons  from  the  Frosts. 


By  W.  Scott  Way  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Cucamonga. 

I  know  that  we  sometimes  have  frost  in  Cuca- 
monga— here  and  there  in  spots,  but  not  so  hard,  of 
course,  as  in  some  other  places — and  we  are  all  can- 
did enough  to  own  right  up  to  it. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  accustomed  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  hard  frosts  only  south  of  the  Santa 
Pe,  but  now — well,  the  past  winter  has  taught  us, 
not  only  of  Cucamonga,  but  of  all  southern  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  frost  line  is  quite  flexible — I  might 
say  quite  provokingly  flexible. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  a  few  seemingly  solid 
theories  about  frost  and  its  eccentric  habits,  but  I 
have  nothing  now  left  in  stock  but  a  few  poor  rem- 
nants. Last  February  my  theories,  in  the  main, 
went  the  way  of  a  good  many  of  my  lemons. 

I  have  sought  light  of  my  neighboring  citrus  fruit 
growers,  but  they  have  left  me  quite  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  I  was  before.  A  friend  at  Ontario,  whose 
lemon  grove  escaped  the  February  visitation,  was 
asked  to  account  for  his  great  good  fortune  and  said 
in  reply  that  the  only  thing  which  saved  his  fruit 
was  his  excellent  windbreaks.  Another  fortunate 
over  on  a  neighboring  place,  replying  to  the  same 
query,  answered  thus:  "I  had  just  cut  down  my 
windbreaks.  The  frost  had  a  clear  field  to  move  on; 
that  is  all  that  saved  my  lemons." 

I  give  these  two  lessons  from  the  frost  without 
comment,  save  that  I  think  the  man  who  cuts  down 
a  good  windbreak  to  beat  the  frost  will  live  to  re- 
gret it  unless  he  dies  pretty  soon. 

Experiments  in  Frost  Protection. — The  only  prac- 
tical lesson  from  the  frost  that  appeals  to  my  mind 
is  the  necessity  of  experimenting  on  the  line  of  frost 
protection.  Riverside  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
direction,  and  we  may,  if  we  will,  profit  much  by 
the  results  already  there  obtained.  Observations 
have  been  made  there  to  obtain  records  of  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  upper  and  lower 
air  strata,  giving  a  result  of  about  8°  between  eleva- 
tions of  5  and  50  feet  at  the  same  point  of  ob- 
servation. 

Straw  smudges,  brush  fires,  coal  baskets,  cloth 
covering  and  permanent  lath-covered  structures, 
similar  to  those  used  in  Florida  pineapple  fields,  have 
been  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  while  notes  of 
each  experiment  have  been  carefully  kept.  A  sum- 
ming up  of  the  results  by  E.  L.  Koethen  may  be 
found  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  Dec.  24,  1898, 
and  will  be  interesting  to  citrus  fruit  growers  gen- 
erally. I  might  add  that  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Koethen  is  that  clean  culture  and  a 
wet  surface  are  the  best  conditions  of  the  soil  in  time 
of  danger. 

Personally,  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
smudges,  brush  fires  or  coal  baskets  as  means  of 
frost  protection;  but  during  the  great  freeze  of  De- 
cember, 1894,  and  the  more  destructive  one  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  in  Florida,  where  I  chanced  to  be  at  the 
time,  I  was  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  the 
lath-covered  structures  in  some  of  the  pineapple 
fields  on  the  Indian  river.  The  temperature  in  this 
region  during  the  latter  freeze  fell  to  about  20°  or 
25°,  according  to  elevation  and  forest  protection,  and 
remained  many  hours  below  the  freezing  point. 
Pines  of  the  hardier  varieties,  growing  in  the  open, 
were  killed  down  to  the  root,  while  the  more  tender 
sorts,  growing  under  rude  shelters  made  of  1x4  laths 
and  placed  about  four  inches  apart  and  about  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  were  but  little  injured. 

Experiments  at  Riverside,  I  am  informed,  have 
shown  that  a  covering  of  ordinary  plastering  lath, 
placed  about  1J  inches  apart,  will  give  from  3°  to  4° 
higher  temperature  than  the  open.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  orchard  protection  of  this  sort,  and  the  only 
one,  I  believed,  that  might  be  argued  against  it,  is 
the  cost  of  such  structures,  which  would  probably 
reach  and  may  exceed  $300  per  acre. 

The  Situation. — Situated  as  we  are  in  southern 
California,  almost  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of 
the  citrus  belt,  it  is  quite  as  important  if  we  would 
expect  anything  like  uniform  success  in  our  calling, 
and  especially  in  that  of  lemon  growing,  for  us  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  combat  injurious  frosts  as  it  is 
for  us  to  spend  our  monev  in  developing  water  and 
fertilizing  our  groves.  Unless  we  are  citrus  fruit 
growers  merely  for  our  health  and  are  financially 
able  and  prepared  to  accept  our  frost  losses  philo- 
sophically, while  hoping  that  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tive Frost  Imp  will  spare  us  next  year,  we  should  in 
Cucamonga  begin  early  in  the  coming  winter  some 
experiments  on  the  lines  followed  in  Riverside,  work- 
ing along  in  a  small  way  or  a  large  one,  as  our  means 
will  permit,  until  some  practical  and  not  too  ex-' 
pensive  system  is  evolved. 

At  least  two  accurate,  self-registering  thermome- 
ters are  indispensable  to  every  person  who  sets  out 
to  make  such  experiments,  and  a  careful  record  of 
results  should  be  made  for  future  reference. 

Fruit  growers  have  had  their  trials,  their  suc- 
cesses and  their  failures  from  Adam,  the  first  horti- 
culturist (and  the  first  failure  in  that  line)  down  to 


the  present  day.  We  have  overcome  a  great  many 
at  first,  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  here 
in  southern  California — a  good  many,  too,  that  even 
Adam  did  not  have  to  contend  with,  probably,  in- 
cluding scale  bugs,  unreliable  middlemen  and  other 
noxious  parasites,  and  now  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  left  to  give  us  great  fear  but  hard  frosts,  rail- 
road extortion  and  a  practical  horticultural  commis- 
sion machine. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  will 
have  found  successful  means  to  overcome  the  evils 
of  the  first,  to  hold  in  check  the  second  and  to  eradi- 
cate the  last. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Cultivation  and  Irrigation. 


By  M.  Jongeneel  of  Santa  Clara,  at  the  Courtland 
Farmers'  Institute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  irrigating  in  most  all  eases 
pays  in  orchards ;  still,  people  make  a  mistake,  in 
my  opinion,  if  they  think  that  when  they  have  a 
pumping  plant  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  flood  their 
land  and  then  wait  for  the  good  crop  to  come.  By 
my  own  experience,  I  find  that  equal  to  irrigation  is 
thorough  cultivation. 

Proper  Cultivation. — There  are  many  orchardists 
who  think,  when  they  have  their  orchard  plowed  and 
harrowed  so  that  it  looks  clean  and  nice,  that  it  is 
all  right  till  a  new  crop  of  weeds  starts.  I  know  sev- 
eral orchardists  in  San  Jose  who  will  irrigate  their 
orchards,  say,  for  instance,  in  April ;  then,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  they  will  plow  and  har- 
row their  land,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  next  irrigation, 
about  June,  and  plow  and  harrow  it  after  that  last 
irrigation,  and  that  finishes  the  work  for  the  season. 
Doing  that  way  they  raise  a  good  crop  of  good  fruit; 
but  I  claim  that  they  can  raise  just  as  good  a  crop, 
of  just  as  good  fruit,  and  even  better  fruit,  by  giv- 
ing their  trees  one  good,  heavy  soaking  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April  or  thereabouts,  and  then  keep  stirring 
the  ground  up  thoroughly  after  the  plowing. 

The  late  irrigation  makes  the  fruit  more  watery  ; 
it  will  not  keep  so  well  for  shipping  purposes,  and 
will  dry  out  a  good  deal  lighter  when  we  want  to 
dry  it. 

A  Little  Experience. — I  have  a  little  place  in  the 
foothills,  near  San  Jose,  where  we  cannot  irrigate. 
Last  year  we  only  got  8  inches  of  rain.  I  plowed  my 
land  in  January,  harrowed  it  twice,  and  cultivated  it 
good  and  deep  about  twelve  times  after  that,  har- 
rowing after  every  second  cultivation  to  close  the 
big  furrows  made  by  the  cultivator.  The  result  was 
that  I  raised  ten  tons  of  green  prunes  on  5£  acres  of 
ten-year-old  prune  trees.  I  dried  them  and  found 
that  they  only  dried  out  1.75  tol,  while  the  irrigated 
fruit  in  the  valley  dried  out  from  2J  to  3  to  1.  My 
prunes  averaged  58  to  the  pound,  and  netted  me,  af- 
ter taking  off  the  cost  of  drying,  $47  per  green  ton, 
a  price  which  I  do  not  think  many  of  the  irrigated 
orchards  equaled.  Now,  I  do  not  say  this  to  scare 
people  out  of  irrigating,  but  merely  to  show  that  we 
can  raise  good  fruit  by  attending  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly to  cultivating  and  pulverizing  the  soil  than  is 
generally  practiced  by  orchardists. 

Before  this  last  storm — in  March — I  had  my  or- 
chard plowed  and  cultivated  four  times,  and  am  at  it 
again  now,  while  I  notice  that  most  of  the  places  on 
the  river  here  have  only  been  plowed  and  harrowed. 
Of  course,  this  last  rain  helps  us  all  out. 

Methods  of  Irrigation. — Now  as  to  the  method  of  ir- 
rigation, a  few  words.  There  are  two  ways  of  irri- 
gating in  Santa  Clara  valley:  Out  of  the  ditches  that 
are  tapped  from  the  creeks,  and  from  the  deep  wells 
by  means  of  machinery. 

When  we  use  the  ditch  water  we  get  a  big  stream, 
probably  about  3500  gallons  a  minute;  when  the  land 
has  a  slow,  gradual  slope,  we  simply  plow  a  good, 
high  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  of  trees,  and 
turn  the  whole  head  of  water  in  at  once,  and  by 
throwing  up  some  small  checks  once  in  a  while,  while 
the  water  is  coming  down,  three  men  can  handle  and 
flood  that  amount  of  water  to  perfection.  Where 
one  can  do  it  that  way,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  way 
to  irrigate.  The  price  of  that  water  is  $25  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  you  can  irrigate 
about  from  seventeen  to  twenty  acres. 

When  the  land  is  the  least  little  bit  rolling,  though, 
the  expense  of  handling  the  water  is  considerably 
more.  We  have  to  divide  the  stream  up  then  in  about 
four  streams,  each  about  800  gallons  a  minute,  which  is 
about  the  amount  of  water  that  most  of  our  pumps 
throw;  so  that  the  method  for  ditch  water  and  pump 
water  then  becomes  the  same. 

Checks. — We  plow  the  land  as  follows  :  Say  you 
want  to  irrigate  north  and  south,  first  plow  a  fur- 
row in  the  middle  of  each  row,  east  and  west,  then 
plow  a  furrow  in  each  row  north  and  south,  forming 
a  square  around  each  tree,  with  openings  running 
north  and  south  ;  then  plow  your  ditches  on  the  high 
ridge,  and  fill  the  openings  on  the  lower  end  of  each 
square.  Now,  when  you  turn  the  water  in,  it  will 
have  to  go  around  each  square  to  get  into  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  the  last  square  is  filled.    As  soon  as 
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that  is  filled,  check  it  off,  let  the  one  before  that  get 
round  and  full,  and  check  it  off,  and  so  on  until  you 
get  back  to  the  ditch,  when  you  can  turn  the  water 
in  the  next  land.  Always  start  in  on  the  high  side 
of  the  land,  and  work  down  so  as  to  do  all  the  shov- 
elling in  dry  soil — one  man  in  dry  soil  is  worth  two 
in  mud. 

There  are  several  other  methods  to  handle  those 
small  streams,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
them  all  here.    This  is  the  most  commonly  used. 

Cost  of  Irrigation. — It  takes  from  three  to  four  men 
to  handle  each  stream  this  way;  the  owners  of  pumps 
charge  from  $20  to  $25  for  ten  hours'  pumping,  and 
one  can  irrigate  from  1J  to  1J  acres  per  day,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  pretty  expensive  business.  I  know  men 
in  the  Willows  that  paid  out  last  year  as  much  as  $40 
per  acre  for  water  and  labor  to  handle  it.  Of  course, 
even  at  that  price  it  paid  them  to  do  it,  as  without 
irrigation  they  would  not  have  raised  anything.  The 
trees  are  used  to  it,  and  the  land  is  generally  light. 
But  before  the  orchardists  along  the  river,  on  land 
where  they  always  got  along  without  irrigating,  put 
a  good  deal  of  capital  in  expensive  pumping  plants, 
it  would  pay  them,  in  my  opinion,  to  try  and  organ- 
ize and  tap  the  river  somewhere  above,  and,  above 
all,  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly. 


Irrigation  and  Cultivation. 


By  John  Hofman  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Cucamonga. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  this  institution  held 
on  March  4th,  the  subject  "  Irrigation  and  Cultiva- 
tion "  was  assigned  to  me.  Had  I  been  some  thirteen 
ago  told  to  give  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  it  could  have 
been  done,  I  am  sure,  most  ably  and  satisfactorily,  to 
myself  at  least;  but  having  now  been  engaged  in  the 
pleasing,  if  somewhat  tiresome  occupation  of  irriga- 
ting and  cultivating  for  thirteen  seasons,  I  am  free 
to  confess  my  knowledge  has  grown  inversely  as  the 
years  have  departed.  This,  while  it  may  appear  to 
be  two  subjects,  is  in  this  connection  but  one,  as  one 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  the  other.  As  a 
single  subject  it  will  then  be  treated  in  this  short 
paper. 

Tlie  Basin  System. — There  are,  as  we  all  know, 
many  methods  employed  to  furnish  our  trees  with  the 
vital  fluid,  each  system,  like  the  ubiquitous  bicycle, 
being  the  best  in  the  market.  The  methods  adopted 
are,  of  course,  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  to 
be  watered,  its  texture,  location,  slope  etc.;  a  heavy 
soil  requiring  a  much  longer  period  to  absorb  mois- 
ture than  light,  gravely  or  sandy  earth.  In  many 
locations  where  the  land  is  level  or  nearly  so,  the 
system  of  basining  is  used.  This  I  believe,  is  the 
form  adopted  by  the  earliest  settlers  and  is  still  in 
general  use  by  them.  Advocates  claiming  for  this  a 
great  economy  in  water  and  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  than  in  other  ways,  with  the  former 
recommendation,  I  cannot  agree,  for  where  water  is 
properly  handled  and  none  allowed  to  waste,  I 
maintain  one  system  equal  to  another.  The  second 
theory  advanced  is  good.  Opposed  to  this  method 
are  the  facts  that  the  expense  of  preparation  and  of 
handling  the  water  is  very  much  increased  ;  the  land 
requires  much  greater  care  in  the  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  territory  from  which  evaporation  occurs 
is  greatly  increased.  In  sections  however,  where  a 
run  of  water  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  basining,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  feasible  manner  of  accomplishing 
good  results.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  men  of 
practical  experience  that  trees  treated  in  this  way 
will  show  signs  of  drought  sooner  than  others 
watered  differently  even  though  the  cultivation  be 
thorough. 

The  Furrow  System. — The  second  system,  and  that  I 
believe  in  most  general  use,  is  the  one  of  furrows; 
water  being  distributed  from  a  main  or  head  ditch  to 
each  furrow  in  such  quantity  that  in  traveling  from 
head  to  foot  the  entire  amount  is  absorbed;  the  num- 
ber of  furrows  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  and 
nature  of  land.  In  order  to  allow  the  trees  at  the  lower 
end  of  rows  their  full  proportion  a  very  simple  method 
has  been  employed,  namely,  that  of  flooding  or 
basining  these  trees  in  such  number  that  the  entire 
amount  of  water  is  taken  in  by  the  soil;  for  instance, 
after  each  stream  has  been  so  regulated  and  no  fur- 
row remains  dry,  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
row  and  either  basin  or  flood  a  sufficient  number  of 
trees  to  take  up  the  surplus  water.  After  a  short 
while  the  lower  trees  become  thoroughly  soaked,  re- 
quiring no  more,  the  work  can  then  be  continued 
farther  up  the  row.  By  carefully  following  this 
method  I  have  frequently  used  a  twenty-four  hours 
run  of  water  and  retained  every  drop  on  the  place. 

Relation  of  Soil  to  Irrigation  Methods. — It  is  my 
belief  that  much  water  is  lost  in  a  careless  and  un- 
intelligent study  of  the  soil;  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  some  sections  will  grow  as  much  and  equally  as 
good  fruit  to  the  tree  as  other  places  where  much 
more  water  has  been  bestowed.  Lands  near  the 
mountains  are  composed  of  drifts  and  consequently 
vary  greatly  is  to  quality  and  depth.  A  small  five- 
acre  piece  being  not  infrequently  composed  of  many 
formations,  it  is  therefore  folly  to  treat  all  alike.  I 
have  by  actual  test  ascertained  that  on  lands  of  a 


heavy  clayey  nature  treated  to  a  run  of  twenty- four 
hours,  the  moisture  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  but 
18  inches.  In  a  recent  water  case  which  came  up  in 
the  courts  of  Los  Angeles  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  distance  water  would  travel  in  a  given  time  in 
wash  sand  and  gravel.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion 
having  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  following  test 
was  made:  A  box  24  feet  long  was  secured,  placed 
in  a  vertical  position  and  packed  with  sand  and 
gravel,  water  under  a  10-foot  pressure  was  then 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  box.  In  thirty-six 
hours  the  same  water  appeared  at  the  bottom,  show- 
ing it  to  have  traveled  at  the  rate  of  it  of  a  foot  each 
hour.  This  test,  made  under  pressure  and  on  sand 
and  gravel,  cannot  justly  be  compared  to  one  made 
in  an  orchard  even  of  light  soil,  for  the  latter  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  season  become  somewhat  packed; 
still  its  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  depth  to  which  water 
will  sink  in  loose  soil  in  a  short  while. 

Again,  much  water  can  be  saved  by  placing  the 
streams  as  much  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  as  possible, 
evaporation  being  much  less  here  than  when  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  sun. 

Sub-Irrigation. — Sub-irrigation  has  been  tried  re- 
peatedly and  formerly  with  but  little  success;  but 
within  a  year  or  so  several  experiments  have  been 
made  which  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  The  best  known 
system  is  as  follows  and  seems  quite  simple:  Dis- 
tributing pipes  are  laid  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
about  18  inches  below  the  surface.  These  pipes  are 
supplied  with  valves  which  should  be  perfectly  water- 
tight so  the  roots  will  not  mass  about  the  outlet. 
One  valve  in  the  center  of  each  space  made  by  four 
trees  is  deemed  sufficient.  A  small  nest  of  rocks  is 
placed  about  the  opening  to  prevent  the  earth  pack- 
ing and  obstructing  the  working  of  the  valve. 
When  the  trees  need  moisture  water  is  allowed  to 
enter  from  the  main,  the  valves  are  opened  and  in 
time  the  entire  ground  becomes  saturated.  Two 
hundred  gallons  of  water  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for 
a  tree  twenty  years  old  for  thirty  days.  The  amount 
of  water  then  as  well  as  the  labor  saved  is  enormous. 
But  theory  steps  in  and  makes  the  claim  that  trees 
thus  treated  eventually  cease  to  be  vigorous;  that 
water  should  descend  to  the  roots;  that  it  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  air  and  become  oxygenized. 
Those  making  this  assertion  claim  to  base  their 
theory  on  actual  experiments  made. 

Cultivation. — As  to  cultivation  we  all  know  this 
should  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  at  the  moment 
when  the  water  ceases  to  descend  and  commences 
its  ascent — when  the  soil  is  in  the  most  perfect 
condition — the  exact  degree  of  dryness  most  desir- 
able being  a  much  disputed  point;  but  all  agree  in 
stirring  the  soil  deep  enough  to  destroy  any  crust 
which  may  have  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
The  land  should  be  gone  over  at  least  twice  as 
preliminary  work  and  again  the  same  number  of 
times  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
apply  the  cultivator  too  often.  A  gentleman  who 
is  now  no  longer  with  us  made  this  test:  Taking  a 
five-gallon  can  he  filled  it  with  wet  earth,  carefully 
weighed  it  and  buried  the  can  in  the  ground  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  pass  over  the  top 
in  safety;  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  can  was  taken 
up,  reweighed  and  found  to  contain  almost  the  exact 
weight  as  when  buried,  thus  showing  that  certain 
soils  properly  cared  for  will  loose  little  or  no  mois- 
ture unless  drawn  from  by  plants  of  some  form. 
To  sum  up,  then,  the  necessary  requirements  for 
[good  irrigation  and  cultivation:  The  first  and  fore- 
I  most  is  water;  the  second,  study  and  care;  the  third 
and  last,  vigorous  work. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Goats  in  San  Diego  County. 


G.  P.  Hall  tells  the  Fruit  World  a  goat  story:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fish  and  daughter,  who  are  inti- 
mately informed  on  the  culture  of  goats,  think  there 
is  something  wrong  about  the  scripture  that  places 
the  goats  on  the  left  hand,  for  their  experience, 
ranging  over  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  Califor- 
nia, proves  to  them  that  the  goat  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal in  which  there  is  both  profit  and  pleasure  in 
raising  is  far  ahead  of  the  sheep,  which,  besides  not 
being  so  clean,  is  afflicted  with  "scab,"  while  goats 
are  not,  and  the  kids  are  as  playful  and  mischievous 
as  a  cage  of  monkeys.  Mr.  Fish  has  only  a  few;  he 
having  been  away,  the  herd  has  diminished,  but 
those  he  has  are  fine-graded  Angoras,  the  original 
sires  having  been  brought  from  Turkey.  They  have 
met  with  discouragement  in  marketing  the  mohair 
until  they  finally  shipped  it  to  New  York  to  the 
Wool  Packers'  Association,  and  for  the  quantity  the 
dealers  here  offered  them  only  $20  they  recived  $96, 
less  freight,  which  is  only  $3  50.  They  first  sent 
samples  of  the  mohair  for  New  York  to  grade  and 
give  price.  They  returned  the  same  marked  :  Me- 
dium combings,  15  cents  per  pound  ;  medium  comb- 
ing cotted,  30  cents  ;  coarse  combings,  30  cents  ;  kid 
hair,  35  cents. 

Goats  as  milkers  are  like  cows — good,  indifferent 
and  poor.  A  good  milker  will  give  a  quart  a  day. 
The  advantage  in  milking  a  goat  is  that  if  it  kicks 


you  can  manage  it  better  than  a  cow,  which  usually 
would  be  hard  to  lay  down  and  hold  while  you  ex- 
tracted the  lacteal  fluid.  Goat's  milk  is  almost  as 
rich  as  cream  from  cows  ;  though  the  quantity  is 
small,  the  richness  makes  up  for  deficiencies,  and  is 
esteemed  highly  for  the  use  of  motherless  infants  and 
invalids.  Goats  need  a  larger  range  than  sheep,  and 
articles  a  sheep  would  pass  by  the  goat  will  appro- 
priate with  relish,  though  Puck's  pictures  of  the  Sir 
Williams  of  the  herd  feasting  on  circus  posters  and 
oyster  cans  in  Hogan  alley  are  in  all  probability 
apochyphal,  as  Hogan  alley  never  has  either  ovsters 
or  circus  pictures.  Mr.  F.  is  of  the  opinion  that 
united  with  the  bee  business  there  would  be  nothing 
more  profitable,  because  waste  land  that  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  can  be  utilized  as  a  goat 
range.  They  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  watched 
and  protected  from  coyotes  and  mountain  lions, 
which  prefer  a  tender  kid  to  almost  any  other  meat, 
and  in  this  respect  have  superior  judgment  to  some 
butchers,  who,  if  they  get  a  particularly  tough, 
dark-meated  old  sheep,  label  it  as  goat,  while  the 
best  light-meated  goat  is  termed  grain-fed  sheep. 
Mr.  F.  is  back  again  on  his  ranch  at  San  Diego,  and 
is  sanguine  that  a  goat  herd  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment.   Some  of  the  robes  tanned  are  very  fine. 


A.  D.  Hopkins,  professor  of  entomology  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  been  detailed  by  the  Government 
to  investigate  the  destruction  of  timber  at  Grant's 
Pass,  Or.,  by  the  insect  or  borer  that  is  becoming 
very  destructive  in  that  locality.  In  speaking  of  his 
mission,  Prof.  Hopkins  said  that  through  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Middle  and  Southern  States  over  an 
area  of  75,000  square  miles  the  forests  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  by  a  borer  or  pest  which  he  thinks 
is  the  same  as  is  reported  from  Grants'  Pass,  and  the 
Government  is  taking  active  measures  to  ascertain 
the  habits,  character  and  extent  of  propagation  of 
the  insect  and  to  endeavor  to  destroy  it.  In  Squaw 
valley  he  procured  some  very  fine  specimens  of  a 
grub  or  borer  and  its  workings.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  healthy  timber  neaf  Grants'  Pass  was 
still  free  from  the  pest,  owing  to  there  being  so  much 
timber  felled  and  manufactured  into  wood  and 
lumber  in  this  section  that  the  insect  has  other  ma- 
terial in  the  way  of  stumps  and  old  logs,  which  it 
prefers  to  work  on.  There  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  the  insect  attacking  the  virgin  forests  and  healthy 
timber. 


Secretary  Kimball  of  the  Colorado  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation has  compiled  some  statistics  regarding  the 
poultry  industry  in  that  State,  showing  the  great 
field  there  for  poultry  breeders.  In  1898  there  were 
3  600,000  pounds  of  poultry  consumed  in  Denver  and 
2,800,000  pounds  in  the  State  outside  of  Denver, 
which,  at  11  cents  a  pound,  makes  a  total  of  $712,000. 
Of  this  amount,  1%  was  furnished  by  Colorado,  75% 
by  Kansas,  and  the  remainder  by  Nebraska  and 
other  neighboring  States.  There  were  180,000  cases 
of  eggs  used  by  Denver  people  during  the  year  and 
120,000  by  Colorado  people  outside  of  Denver,  which 
are  valued  at  $1,260,000.  Of  this  amount,  Colorado 
furnished  4$%,  Kansas  60%,  and  Nebraska  and  other 
neighboring  States  35$%. 


A  plan  has  been  adopted  in  France  of  selling  po- 
tatoes peeled,  sliced  and  dried  like  certain  fruits. 
This  method  obviates  decay  and  germination  of  the 
tuber,  and,  occupying  less  space,  transport  will  be 
cheaper  and  less  difficult.  The  potatoes  are  peeled 
by  machinery,  next  carefully  washed  in  rounds  and 
left  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of 
kitchen  salt.  Later  the  cuttings  are  left  to  drain, 
placed  in  the  drying  apparatus  on  hurdle  shelves  and 
submitted  to  a  temperature  of  about  194°  F.  Before 
using,  the  slices  have  to  be  steeped  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  in  water,  when  they  will  become  as 
fresh  and  as  savory  as  new  potatoes. 

The  Southern  California  Pomological  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  Riverside  last  Thursday  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Pres.,  Abbott  Kinney;  Vice-Pres., 
Edson  Berson  Smith;  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  G.  A.  A. 
Goodwin.  The  following  were  elected  directors: 
N.  E.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula;  Tbos.  Stone,  Pasa- 
dena; G.  A.  Edmiston,  Los  Angeles;  S.  M.  Wood- 
bridge,  Pasadena;  L.  B.  Bishop,  Orange;  J.  G. 
Griffith,  Azusa;  Jas.  Boyd,  Riverside;  L.  F.  Gay, 
Loop;  Bonine  &  Wall,  Pomona. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Dosch  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Oregon  Horticultural  Commission  and  the  office 
has  been  moved  from  Salem  to  Portland.  Four 
thousand  copies  of  the  last  biennial  report  were 
printed.  It  is  a  large  document,  containing  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  information. 

It  is  announced  from  Fresno  that  the  raisin  ar- 
rangment  is  complete.  It  is  said  that  the  associa- 
tion has  secured  the  requisite  90%  of  the  crop  of  the 
five  central  counties.  The  packers  accepted  the  fig- 
ures and  will  work  in  unison  with  the  Growers' 
Association. 

The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  midsummer  meeting  at  Salem,  June  9th  and  10th. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  expected  to  attend. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Election  op  Stockholders.  —  Irvington 
Press,  May  4 :  At  the  annual  election  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Niles  Co-operative  Fruit 
Association  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  W.  H.  Ford,  J. 
E.  Jacobus,  J.  H.  Peterson,  T.  J.  Sullivan,  J. 
C.  Shinn,  H.  J.  Tilden  and  Jos.  Tyson.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  J.  C.  Shinn  was  elected 
president;  J.  H.  Peterson,  vice-president;  J. 
E.  Jacobus,  treasurer;  Geo. H.  Hudson,  secre- 
tary and  manager ;  and  Director  Tilden  and 
stockholders  Thane  and  W.  H.  Tyson,  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Horticultural  Commissioner's  Report. — 
Irvington  Press,  May  4 :  In  his  report.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Wm.  Barry  of  Niles 
stated  that  developments  have  not  been 
satisfactory  of  late.  Almonds  and  peaches  are 
a  good  crop,  but  apricots  only  one-third  crop. 
French  prunes  will  be  light,  and  cherries, 
black  and  white,  will  not  pay  for  picking  in 
most  orchards.  Grain  and  hay  prospects  at 
Newark,  Niles,  Alvarado  and  Warm  Springs 
were  never  better.  Livermore  valley  reports 
crops  in  splendid  condition.  There  are  no 
almonds  in  San  Ramon  valley.  The  receipts 
and  shipments  of  nursery  stock  reached  the 
phenomenal  figure  of  600,000  pounds  at  the 
railway  stations. 

Tomatoes  Damaged  by  Frost.  —  Oakland 
Enquirer:  The  frost  of  Monday  night  did 
considerable  damage  in  this  county.  The 
tomato  growers  will  be  among  the  greatest 
sufferers.  C.  M.  Buck  of  San  Lorenzo  had  his 
entire  crop  of  150  acres  cut  down  by  the  frost 
and  A.  S.  Vager  of  San  Leandro  had  about  an 
equal  acreage  damaged.  H.  S.  Kinsell,  H. 
W.  Meek  and  several  others  had  many  acres 
of  plants  badly  frost-bitten.  It  will  necessi- 
tate delay  in  growing  new  plants  from  seed 
so  that  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  late. 

Butte. 

Fruit  Growers  Meeting. — Gridley  Herald, 
May  6:  At  a  meeting  of  fruit  growers  an 
important  step  was  taken.  Those  attending 
the  meeting  were  representative  orchardists 
from  Butte,  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties.  Geo. 
Thresher  was  chosen  to  preside.  Mr.  Schley 
of  Sutter  county  was  elected  secretary.  After 
a  canvass  of  the  growers  it  was  determined 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  orchardists 
should  receive  this  season  for  No.  1  canning 
cling  peaches  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton ;  that 
good  shipping  freestones  should  be  worth  40 
cents  per  twenty-pound  box,  net.  After 
deciding  to  make  the  organization  permanant 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  the  coming 
month,  the  date  to  be  set  by  the  Chair. 

Fresno. 

Orange  Prospects.— Sanger  Herald,  May 
6 :  Oranges  and  lemons  will  be  a  full  crop  this 
season.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  trees  at 
Orangedale  showed  that  they  are  not  over- 
loaded with  blossoms;  consequently,  the 
fruit  will  be  large  and  finely  flavored.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  seepage  from  numerous  irri- 
gation canals,  the  water  has  risen  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface,  causing  the  roots  to  rot, 
and  a  few  trees  have  died. 

Frost  Damage. — Dispatch  from  Fresno, 
May  6:  Vineyardists  are  wearing  gloomy 
faces  because  of  the  damage  caused  by  recent 
frosts.  The  injury  was  worse  than  appeared  at 
first  sight,  for  after  the  vines  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  few  days  the  new  growth 
turned  blacker  and  blacker.  Alexander  Gor- 
don sent  out  circulars  to  the  leading  vine- 
yardists of  the  county  asking  them  to  state 
the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  frost. 
Their  answers  were  received  to-day  and  a 
comparison  showed  a  discouraging  result. 
Fully  33%  of  the  first  crop  has  been  ruined, 
and  the  damage  may  yet  prove  to  be  even 
greater  than  this  figure.  A  peculiar  thing 
about  the  frost  is  that  it  seemed  to  come  in 
currents.  Certain  vineyards  were  damaged 
while  adjacent  places  escaped  altogether  or 
were  only  slightly  bitten. 

Kings. 

Large  Rose  Bush.— Hanford  Sentinel,  May 
4:  A  Marechal  Neil  rose  bush  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  John  Chambers,  Grangeville,  six  years 
old,  is  a  perfect  rose  tree,  the  body  being  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
deep  sulphur  yellow,  with  buds  and  flowers  of 
the  largest  size. 

New  Packing  House.  —  Hanford  Sentinel, 
May  4:  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.  have  concluded 
to  build  a  new  fruit  packing  house,  opposite 
the  Valley  depot.  Preliminary  work  has  al- 
ready commenced.  The  building  will  be  lOOx 
150  feet,  and  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  lumber  is  on  the  ground. 

I. oh  Angeles. 

Remarkable  Artesian  Well.  —  Dispatch 
from  Los  Angeles,  May  7 :  A  natural  curiosity 
in  the  shape  of  a  well  which  spouts  a  large 
column  of  water  from  200  to  400  feet  into  the 
air  has  been  struck  near  Whittier.  The  well 
was  being  drilled  in  the  hope  of  striking  oil. 
While  the  drillers  were  at  work  an 
enormous  volume  of  water,  under  tremen- 
dous pressure,  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
well.  Ever  since  the  flow  began  it  has 
steadily  kept  up.  The  country  around  is 
flooded  and  no  means  of  controlling  the  stream 
has  yet  been  found. 

Peculiar  Blooming. — Azusa  Pomotropic, 
May  4:  H.  D.  Briggs  informs  the  editor  that 
the  orange  trees  are  blooming  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  They  first  bloomed  near  the  main 
stems  and  then  gradually  bloomed  farther  out 
on  the  limbs. 

Annual  Meeting.— Pomona  Progress,  May 
4  :  The  North  Pomona  Deciduous  Association 
held  its  annual  stockholders'  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday.  A.  R.  Sprague  of  Los  Angeles  was 


present  and  addressed  the  members  on  the 
benefits  of  co-operation  and  the  workings  of 
the  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Ex- 
change, of  which  he  is  president  and  general 
manager.  The  reports  at  the  North  Pomona 
meeting  showed  an  increase  over  last  year's 
business,  considering  the  short  crop.  This 
Association  elected  as  directors  A.  T.  Cur- 
rier, D.  C.  Teague,  G.  G.  Charlton,  R.  T. 

Soper  and  W.  H.  Schureman.  The  fourth 

annual  meeting  of  the  Pomona  Deciduous 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  also  held  on 
Saturday.  Reports  of  the  year's  business 
were  exceedingly  favorable,  as  the  following 
items  will  show  :  Number  of  stockholders,  81; 
real  estate  (ten  acres  occupied  as  drying 
yard),  13500;  buildings  and  equipments,  $4589; 
total,  $8089.  Fruit  received  for  1898— Apri- 
cots, green,  219  tons;  peaches,  green,  45; 
prunes,  green,  301 ;  total,  565  tons.  Aver- 
age net  prices  to  grower — Apricots,  $25.68  per 
ton;  peaches,  $18.55;  prunes,  $23.84.  The 
above  prices  are  clear  of  all  expenses  for  dry- 
ing, selling  and  shipping,  and  an  8%  assess- 
ment on  stock.  These  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  H.  Gallup,  C.  W. 
Hayes,  A.  Ingram,  A.  L.  Taylor  and  J.  L. 
Colvin. 

Suggestion  for  Irrigation  in  a  Dry  Year. 
—Pomona  Times,  May  3 :  Manager  Adams  of 
the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  says  he  thinks 
that  a  different  system  of  handling  the  water 
should  be  inaugurated  for  a  dry  year.  For 
instance,  where  the  furrow  system  is  used, 
instead  of  running  three  or  four  furrows  each 
side  of  the  row  of  trees,  two  or  possibly  one 
furrow  with  a  stream  running  a  long  time 
would  soak  down  to  the  deeper  roots  and  do 
more  good  to  the  trees  and  waste  far  less 
water  in  irrigation. 

Crop  Condition.  —  Dispatch  from  Kings 
City,  May  3:  The  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  returned  from  a  trip  through 
the  Jolon  and  Salinas  valleys,  and  through  a 
portion  of  Peach  Tree  valley.  In  the  Jolon 
country  the  crops  were  found  to  be  exception- 
ally good,  and,  with  no  drawbacks  in  the  way 
of  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  that  part  of 
Monterey  county  will  yield  the  largest  crop 
of  grain  since  1893.  The  crops  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Salinas  valley  are  growing  finely 
and  are  looking  well,  but  the  crop  will  be  com- 
paratively light.  On  the  east  side  of  the  val- 
ley conditions  are  worse  and  a  very  light  crop 
will  be  harvested.  A  great  deal  of  the  grain 
on  that  side  of  the  valley  was  sown  in  dry 
soil  and  such  lands  are  looking  poorly,  but 
where  the  grain  was  sown  in  damp  soil  better 
luck  has  been  experienced,  and  the  grain 
looks  thrifty  and  a  part  of  a  crop  is  assured. 
In  the  Peach  Tree  valley  the  crops  will  be 
very  light,  though  the  hay  crop  will  be  a  fair 
one.  In  the  Bitterwater  country  crops  are  in 
good  condition  and  will  yield  fairly. 

Napa. 

Meeting  op  Wine  Makers.  —  St.  Helena 
Sentinel,  May  4 :  The  wine  makers  of  upper 
Napa,  Chiles  and  Conn  valleys  met  last  Sat- 
urday to  discuss  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation.  Seneca 
Ewer  acted  as  chairman  and  Geo.  C.  Husmann 
was  selected  secretary  of  the  meeting.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  result  of  discontinuing  the 
corporation,  and  upon  what  conditions  the 
corporation  can  be  continued.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  E.  Light,  Wm.  Barnhurst, 
Alex  Hood,  R.  Hoehn,  F.  S.  Ewer  and  George 
C.  Husmann.  From  the  talk  among  the  wine 
makers  it  seems  that  a  majority  of  them  at 
present  are  not  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
corporation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wine 
makers  will  not  stand  together  and  conse- 
quently the  compact  is  ineffectual. 

Orange. 

Directors  Elected.  —  Anaheim  Gazette, 
May  4 :  The  stockholders  in  the  newly  or- 
ganized Fullerton  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion met  and  elected  the  following  directors: 
W.  M.  McFadden,  S.  F.  Daniels,  T.  J.  Teal, 
R.  H.  Gilman  and  B.  F.  Porter. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Crop.  —  Chino  Champion,  May  5  : 
Gangs  of  beet  thinners  are  scattered  about 
the  fields  and  thinning  is  progressing  rapidly, 
1000  acres  being  already  thinned.  This  work 
will  be  completed  earlier  than  it  was  last 
year.  Planting  is  now  practically  finished 
and  Mr.  Ruopp  states  that  the  acreage,  in- 
cluding that  planted  near  Puente,  is  about 
4000  acres.  Beet  crop  prospects  are  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  at  this  date  last  year. 
Some  damage  has  been  done  by  winds,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  last  year.  On  some  of 
the  bottom  lands,  where  the  alkali  is  not  too 
strong,  the  beets  look  thrifty  and  fine.  Of 
course,  on  the  higher  and  dryer  grounds  more 
rain  than  we  have  had  this  winter  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  crop.  It  is  yet  early  to  make 
any  estimate  on  the  crop. 

Forest  and  Water  Association.— San  Ber- 
nardino Sun,  May  5:  Articles  of  incorporation 
were  filed  Wednesday  of  the  Forest  and 
Water  Association  of  Los  Angeles.  The  cor- 
poration was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  conservation  of  the  water  and 
forests  of  southern  California,  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  waters  to  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  not  intended  to  seek 
pecuniary  profit  and  no  capittal  stock  is  pro- 
vided. The  term  of  incorporation  is  fixed  at 
fifty  years.  The  directors  are  as  follows: 
Wm.  G.  Kerchkhoff,  M.  L.  Graff,  John  F. 
Francis,  Charles  Silent,  Adolph  Petseh  and 
Abbot  Kinney.  Others  who  joined  in  the  in- 
corporation are  as  follows  :  Burr  Bassell, 
Philip  S.  Taylor,  Edwin  L.  Viereck  and  A.  C. 
Balch. 

California  Navels  in  English  Markets. 
—San  Bernardino  Sun :  Speaking  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Seedless  or  Navel  orange  the  British 
Fruit  Grower  asks,  "Has  it  a  rival  ?  "  and  an- 
swers its  question  as  follows :  With  regard 
to  the  permanent  nature  of  the  position  this 
orange  has  taken  up  in  the  British  market,  it 


is  well  to  inquire  if  it  has  anything  like  a 
rival  to  contend  with.  And  the  reply  is, 
"No."  In  the  first  place,  the  only  fruit  that 
approaches  it  is  the  Jaffa,  and  that  fruit, 
though  very  fine,  has  certainly  degenerated 
of  late  years,  and  the  specimens  now  on  sale 
are  nothing  like  what  they  used  to  be.  The 
latest  arrivals  of  Navels  completely  super- 
sede it  without  doubt.  Then  there  is  the  fine 
fruit  from  New  South  Wales.  Well,  unless 
the  shippers  of  these  fruits  can  put  'upon  the 
market  something  better  and  bigger  than 
they  sent  us  last  year,  they  will  be  out  of  the 
running  as  against  the  seedless  fruits  from 
California.  That  is  clear.  I  admit  that  the 
shipments  of  the  former  were  in  some  cases 
remarkably  fine,  the  color  was  high  and  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  juicy  and  good.  But  size  for 
size,  weight  for  weight,  and  color  for  color, 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Navels  easily. 
I  am  not  passing  a  hasty  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  inspected  the  oranges  from  New  South 
Wales  on  the  personal  order  of  Sir  Saul  Sam- 
uels at  the  wharf.  I  had  several  of  the  boxes 
opened  and  I  carefully  noted  the  size,  appear- 
ance and  quality  of  the  fruit,  so  that  my 
opinion  is  based  upon  good  grounds.  I  even 
predicted  the  day  before  the  sale  that  the 
fruit  would  make  from  12s  6d  to  22s  6d  per  box 
of  fruit  holding  from  160  to  200  oranges,  and 
my  estimate  was  almost  exactly  verified,  al- 
though the  sale  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
London.  It  is  thus  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  the  Seedless  orange  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

San  Joaquin. 

Cattle  Dying.— Dispatch  from  Stockton, 
May  3:  A  large  number  of  cattle  have  be- 
come mired  in  swamp  lands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  fifteen  miles  below 
this  city.  Hundreds  have  already  perished, 
according  to  reports  of  steamboat  men.  The 
cattle  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Miller  & 
Lux  herds,  which  were  driven  to  the  low- 
lands from  southern  California  for  pasture. 
The  heavy  rains  in  March  flooded  the  pasture 
lands.  The  cattle  wander  into  the  soft  mud 
during  the  night.  Some  succeed  in  getting 
out,  but  others  struggle  until  completely  ex- 
hausted and  then  starve  to  death. 

Freak  in  Grain. — Stockton  Mail,  May  8: 
J.  W.  Graves  of  Lathrop  has  discovered  on 
his  place  a  remarkable  freak  in  the  grain  line. 
It  is  a  plant  which  stooled  out  into  twenty 
stalks,  each  of  which  has  a  head  composed  of 
rye,  oats  and  barley.  Mr.  Graves  intends  to 
let  the  seed  mature  and  experiment  with  it. 
The  plants  will  make  good  hay  if  they  follow 
the  parent  one. 

Fire  at  the  Harvester  Works.—  Mail,  May 
8:  A  loss  of  $6000  was  caused  at  the  Holt 
Works  last  Saturday  evening  by  a  fire  which 
started  in  one  of  the  drying  rooms.  Many  tons 
of  spokes  and  lumber  used  in  making  drapers 
were  piled  in  the  building,  and  for  awhile  it 
looked  as  if  the  fire  would  get  beyond  control 
and  sweep  the  entire  block. 

Santa  Ulara. 

Crop  Reports.— Dispatch  from  San  Jose, 
May  5:  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
show  that  the  grain  crop  will  be  the  largest 
known  in  years,  the  late  rains  having  been  of 
great  benefit.  The  apricots  are  making  a 
better  showing  than  was  expected.  The 
cherry  crop  will  be  light,  but  the  high  prices 
will  make  up  for  the  shortage.  Prunes  will 
be  short,  the  non-irrigated  lands  giving  the 
best  crop.  Peaches  are  still  holding  well  and 
a  large  yield  is  expected. 

Fruit  Association  Meeting.  —  San  Jose 
Mercury,  May  3 :  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
West  Side  Fruit  Association  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted:  Re- 
solved, That  the  directors  of  the  West  Side 
Fruit  Association  be  authorized  and  requested 
to  contract  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  As- 
sociation for  the  control  of  the  fruit  delivered 
to  them  in  accordance  with  the  general  con- 
tract of  the  said  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Associa- 
tion. 

Solano. 

Another  Record  Broken. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter, May  6:  Another  record  has  been 
broken.  Fred  Buck  shipped  five  boxes  of 
Cherry  plums  yesterday.  This  is  nearly  a 
month  ahead  of  the  date  of  the  shipment  of 
Cherry  plums  during  the  season  of  1898. 

Solano. 

Big  Pumping  Plant.— Dixon  Tribune,  May 
5:  H.  M.  La  Rue  has  an  immense  pumping 
plant  at  work  on  Putah  creek.  A  gasoline  en- 
gine of  54  H.  P.  connected  with  an  immense 
pump  works  continually  and  water  is  sent  to 
all  quarters  of  his  farm,  irrigating  alfalfa, 
vineyard  and  orchard. 

Agricultural  Association  Incorporated. 
— Suisun  Republican,  May  5 :  Articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Solano  County  Agricultural 
Association  have  been  filed.  The  capital 
stock  is  fixed  at  $10,000,  shares  $1  each.  The 
amount  of  $4612  has  been  subscribed,  as  fol- 
lows :  Joseph  Wilson,  $1394;  E.  M.  Wilson, 
$1394;  John  Brownlee,  J.  B.  McCauley,  $215; 
Thomas  Smith,  $215.  The  lease  of  life  of  the 
Association  is  fixed  at  fifty  years,  and  the 
above  named  are  the  first  board  of  directors. 

Good  Prices  for  Cherries. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter, May  6:  Prices  of  cherries  in  the  New 
York  market  continue  satisfactory.  Sales 
made  on  April  26th  were  particularly  good. 
On  that  day  four  boxes  of  Black  Tartarians 
shipped  by  Buckingham  and  Watson  sold  for 
$5.12,  and  Abe  Bassford's  Sunnydale  orchard 
sold  four  boxes  for  $6.12.  Two  boxes  of  the 
Sunnydale  fruit  sold  at  the  same  time  for 
$4.37.  These  were  of  the  Early  Purple  Guigne 
variety.  From  J.  T.  Ough's  orchard  two 
boxes  of  Black  Tartarians  brought  $5.87. 
Better  still,  one  box  of  Advance  from  the 
same  orchard  brought  $3.62.  The  best  gen- 
eral sale  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Abe 
Bassford  of  the  Sunnydale  orchard.  He  sold 
thirty-four  boxes  fci  the  sum  of  $168.55. 
While  the  crop  is  a  short  one,  the  realization 
of  these  prices  will  do  much  to  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  orchardist. 
Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of  a  sale 


which  surpasses  all  others  this  year  and  pos- 
sibly the  record  of  all  previous  years.  Wednes- 
day the  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  in  New 
York  five  boxes  of  Black  Tartarians  grown  by 
P.  Farrell  for  $7.12  each,  or  $35.50  for  the  lot. 
Unless  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
the  first  box  usually  sells  for  $10  or  $11,  this 
is  the  highest  price  yet  received  for  Vacaville 
fruit. 

Sonoma. 

Creamery  Business. — Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, May  1 :  Mgr.  Charles  Reinohl  of  the 
Valley  Ford  creamery  is  working  on  a  big 
butter  order  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
He  expects  to  send  out  400  or  500  cases  of  but- 
ter. The  first  shipment  of  100  cases  will  be 
made  in  a  few  days.  Each  case  contains  four 
dozen  one  and  one-half  pound  rolls  of  butter, 
hermetically  sealed  and  cased  in  tin.  The 
company  is  buying  from  various  creameries 
the  total  quantity  of  125,000  pounds.  Mr. 
Reinohl  is  handling  15,000  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  This  makes  something  more  than  seven 
boxes  of  sixty  squares  of  butter  each  day. 
Some  improvements  are  contemplated.  New 
and  improved  separators  of  30,000  pounds 
capacity,  will  probably  be  purchased.  This 
will  double  the  present  capacity.  The  com- 
is  paying  84  cents  for  milk.  Dor.  Hakes  of 
Valley  Fork  is  feeding  green  barley  to  milk 
cows.  The  milk  is  sold  to  the  Valley  Ford 
creamery  and  it  tests  4.8%  of  butter  fat. 
This  is  the  highest  per  cent  secured  by  an 
entire  dairy.  S.  Stocking  has  one  cow  which 
produces  milk  of  5%. 

Stanislaus. 

Irrigation  Enterprise. — Dispatch  from 
Modesto,  May  8:  Water  was  turned  into  the 
main  canal  of  the  Turloch  district  from  the 
dam  at  the  head  of  the  works  on  Thursday 
last  and  reached  the  waste-gate  at  Hickman 
yesterday.  The  volume  of  the  stream  grew 
until  the  whole  canal,  70  feet  wide,  was  full, 
and  to-day  the  water  started  down  the  main 
canal  toward  the  Hickman  drop.  The  balance 
of  the  canal  system  is  on  the  plains,  and  with 
the  water  to  Hickman,  further  fears  of  breaks 
are  removed.  The  sides  of  the  ravines  and 
gulches  have  been  cemented  1  foot  thick  and 
a  double  batten  of  boards  is  inside  the  cement, 
which  makes  the  work  substantial.  A  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  Capitalist 
Mysenberg  of  San  Francisco  to  finance  the 
balance  of  the  work  on  the  plains.  Graders 
are  now  near  Ceres,  working  westward. 
Sutter. 

Will  Not  Rebuild. — Yuba  City  Farmer, 
May  5:  The  stockholders  of  the  Marysville 
Woolen  Mill  Company  held  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  close  up  their 
business  or  rebuild.  The  majority  was  against 
rebuilding,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
they  proceed  to  disincorporate  and  divide  the 
assets.  After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  the 
directors  met  and  declared  a  dividond  of  $20  a 
share,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $40,000  on  hand. 
It  is  expected  that  the  balance  of  the  property 
will  realize  $35  or  $40  a  share,  in  which  case 
the  total  dividend  will  probably  be  about  $60 
a  share.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  was 
$100. 

Tehama. 

Wool  Sold.— Red  Bluff  Sentinel:  The  last 
of  the  wool  stored  in  the  warehouses  in  Red 
Bluff,  Vina,  Tehama  and  Corning  has  been 
sold,  almost  all  of  it  being  purchased  by  Major 
Kimball  and  C.  S.  Greene  for  S.  Koshland  & 
Co.  of  San  Francisco.  They  have  purchased 
3500  bags  of  spring  and  fall  clip,  aggregating 
1,155,000  pounds,  and  have  paid  to  the  wool 
growers  of  Tehama  county  over  $100,000.  The 
prices  have  ruled  from  10  to  12  cents  for  spring 
and  6  to  6%  cents  for  fall  wools.  Very  little 
wool  remains  unsold,  and  it  will  leave  the 
local  market  in  a  much  better  condition  by 
cleaning  up  wool  that  had  been  held  over  from 
last  spring  and  last  fall. 

Grain  Prospects  Good. — Winters  Express, 
May  5:  We  drove  across  the  country  to  Wood- 
land the  first  of  the  week  and  were  very 
much  gratified  at  the  prospects  of  a  big  grain 
crop.  Not  only  is  everything  growing  to  per- 
fection, but  the  acreage  is  very  large.  On  ac- 
count of  the  partial  and  total  failures  of  many 
fields  sown  to  grain,  to  produce  a  crop  that 
could  be  harvested  last  year  they  were  virtu- 
ally in  a  condition  of  summer-fallow,  so  this 
season  there  is  a  much  smaller  acreage  lying 
idle  than  usual,  and  the  county  is  almost  a 
big  grain  field.  Grain  is  so  well  advanced 
that  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  anything  to 
prevent  an  uncommonly  successful  harvest. 
While  more  moisture  would  not  be  harmful 
unless  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  storm, 
if  there  is  not  another  drop  of  rain  there  will 
be  no  regrets.  Hay  is  also  in  fine  shape,  and 
many  fields  have  already  been  harvested. 
Yolo. 

Sixty  Cows  on  Seven  Acres.  —  Woodland 
Mail,  Asa  Morris,  a  prosperous  farmer  who 
lives  east  of  Cacheville,  has  been  feeding 
sixty  milk  cows  for  the  past  thirty  days 
from  feed  cut  daily  from  seven  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  barley  land.  He  reports  that  he  has  no 
trouble  to  feed  all  that  they  want  and  that 
the  stock  is  gaining  in  condition  every  day. 
He  figures  that  if  he  had  water  with  which 
to  irrigate  he  could  support  them  during  the 
summer  from  the  product  of  the  same  patch  of 
lands. 

Tuba. 

Creamery  Report. — Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners, May  6:  Our  creameryman,  W.G.  Baylis, 
in  making  up  his  report  for  April,  finds  that 
62,517  pounds  of  milk  were  received.  From 
thi3  2363  pounds  of  butter  were  made  at  an 
average  of  17  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Baylis  is 
well  satisfied  with  his  contract  with  the 
Creamery  Co.  and  every  farmer  who  delivers 
milk  is  getting  good  returns  on  the  money  in- 
vested. 


For  90  days,  sugar  beet,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
lands,  $15.00  to  $25  00  per  acre,  easy  terms, 
watered  by  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America,  annual  water  rental  $1  25  per  acre. 
Climate  equal  to  California.  Address  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Eddy,  New  Mexico. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sonoma's  Redwoods. 


Symmetric  shaft,  tall  tow'ring,  born 
Of  clinging  sea  mists,  cradled  by  the  winds, 
Soothed  by  the  breakers'  crooning  lullaby 
And  nurtured  on  the  breast  of  foodful  earth. 

Sequoia  Sempervlrens,  lord  art  thou 
Of  all  the  woodland  hosts  aboreal. 

When  mighty  tempests  rave  and  rend  and 
roar 

And  oaks  bow  down  before  the  wrath  they 
dread. 

Their  crackling  trunks  hurled  prostrate  to  the 
earth — 

Thou  bld'st  the  elements  defiance. 

Let 

The  serf  and  vassal  bend  their  humble  heads; 
Such  groveling  homage  ill  befits  a  king. 
When  storm  clouds  pass  thou  lookest  on  the 
sun, 

Unharmed,  erect  and  haughty  as  before. 

What  is  to  thee  the  lapse  of  four  score  years— 
That  span  of  life  few  mortals  can  attain  ? 
What  is  an  epoch  on  historic  page  ? 
What  the  brief  passage  of  a  century  ! 
Four  thousand  years  thy  blood  has  ebbed  and 
flowed ; 

Four  thousand  years  have  wrought  their 

handiwork- 
Concentric  circles  'round  thy  ancient  heart. 
But  time  has  left  no  mark  of  failing  strength, 
No  impress  of  the  fingers  of  decay. 
Thy  youth  renews  with  every  budful  spring. 

Yet  thou  art  doomed,  thou  proud  sylvanian 
king. 

Nor  will  a  hero's  fate  be  thy  sad  lot— 
To  be  a  martyr  to  thy  people's  cause; 
To  let  thy  crumbling  form  make  nutriment 
For  other  hosts  Sequoian  yet  to  be. 

The  ruthless  ax  is  now  laid  at  thy  root 
And  wanton,  dire  destruction  walks  abroad. 
A  pygmy  race  makes  waste  a  giant's  realm, 
But  uncomplainingly  he  meets  his  fate: 
Too  proud  to  murmur;  not  too  proud  to  die. 

Thy  death,  Sequoia,  will  be  soon  avenged. 
Too  late,  too  late  these  pygmies  will  relent; 
Too  late,  too  late  these  vandals  will  regret 
And   loud   lament  destruction   they  have 
wrought. 

The  day  shall  come  when  summer's  heat  shall 
parch 

And  winter's  floods  shall  devastate  the  land ; 
When  naked  hills  no  longer  shall  restrain 
The  dripping  fatness  of  the  leaden  clouds" 
To  dole  it  forth  when  sun  is  like  a  fire— 

A  regal  vengeance  ;  a  revenge  complete. 

— William  McClure  Gotwaldt,  in  Santa  Rosa 
Republican. 


A  Knight  of  the  Obvious. 


In  the  billiard  room  at  the  local  club 
one  night  we  were  discussing  panics. 
A  recent  catastrophe  at  a  music  hall 
had  brought  the  subject  forward. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  ques- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  in  our  handling  of 
it,  but  subsequent  happenings  made 
the  conversation  memorable.  "What 
strikes  me,"  said  I,  "about  all  these 
affairs  is  that  the  loss  of  life  is  due  to 
the  omission  of  some  act  that  seems 
afterward  a  simple  and  natural  one. 
People  will  do  the  wildest  things  to 
secure  their  own  escape,  sometimes 
even  to  compass  that  of  others,  but 
the  one  needful  and  apparently  obvious 
course  is  overlooked. 

"Not  so  strange,  perhaps,"  said 
Cambridge,  who  is  by  way  of  being  a 
small  poet;  "  in  all  departments  of  life 
the  secret  of  distinction  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  obvious." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  cultivating  you  !  "  growled 
Chandos,  who  is  the  kind  of  man  to 
whom  a  commonplace  becomes  none 
the  less  uninteresting  for  being  stood 
upon  its  head.  It  is  a  fact  that  Cam- 
bridge, for  all  his  paradox,  is  the  most 
"predictable"  talker  in  the  club. 
Given  the  subject,  his  remarks  could 
be  reported  in  advance.  Cambridge 
does  not  suspect  this,  as  he  possesses  a 
blind  man's  painful  knack  of  feeling  his 
way  along  high  roads  worn  dusty  by 
the  thousand  pedestrians  that  have 
preceded  him. 

"Take  literature,  for  instance,"  he 
continued.  "  A  relish  for  the  obvious 
is  the  qualification  for  immortality. 
Shakespere  utters  more  platitudes  than 
any  aviary  of  modern  songbirds.  Tup- 
per  would  have  ranked  beside  him,  but 
for  metrical  originality.  His  matter 
was  all  right.  There  was  nothing  fresh 
there." 

"The  trouble  with  modern  Shakes- 
peres,"  said  the  president,    "is  not 


that  they  lack  obviousness,  but  that 
they  are  not  visible." 

"We  were  talking  about  panics," 
said  the  journalist.  "All  that  is 
original  in  man  seems  to  come  to  the 
surface  in  moments  of  peril.  Dickens 
knew  that,  and  Mr.  Tupman  (the  most 
brainless  of  all  his  characters)  hit  out 
quite  a  clever  line  for  himself  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  went  through  the  ice.  Mr. 
Tupman,  we  were  are  told,  'ran  across 
the  country  at  his  utmost  speed  scream- 
ing '  Fire  ! '  with  all  his  might.'  " 

No  one  made  a  remark,  and  the 
journalist,  after  an  interval,  continued. 

' 1  Crowds  have  been  known  to  stand  by 
and  let  a  fellow  creature  drown  before 
their  eyes  when  the  means  of  rescue 
were  easy  and  to  hand.  This,  I  suspect, 
is  not  occasioned  by  callousness,  or  even 
by  cowardice.  The  sudden  crisis  has 
caused  a  vast  accession  of  originality. 
The  minds  of  the  standersby  are 
occupied  with  the  details  of  a  thousand 
fantastic  rescues.  Such  a  common- 
place as  the  stretching  out  of  a  hand 
or  the  throwing  of  a  rope  occurs  to  no 
one." 

"  You  should  found  an  order  of 
knighthood,"  said  the  poet,  "  your 
knights-errant  to  be  pledged  to  relieve 
distressed  humanity  by  not  going  out 
of  their  way." 

"I  would  take  the  vows,  for  one," 
said  Chandos,  "I  am  sure  that  the 
order  would  be  a  very  good  thing." 

I  made  a  chaffing  comment,  but  found 
to  my  surprise  that  Chandos  was  quite 
serious.  He  was  rather  a  character, 
this  man,  a  word  about  him  may  not  be 
amiss,  particularly  as  he  happens  to 
be  the  hero  of  this  tale.  He  was  an 
international  water-poloist,  and  a  fair 
all-round  athlete.  All  his  accomplish- 
ments were  physical,  but  his  interests 
were  mainly  literary  and  speculative. 
He  read  little,  but  loved  to  hear  books 
and  notions  discussed;  sporting  talk 
bored  him  invariably.  He  should  by 
rights  have  been  alert  and  hard  headed; 
instead  he  was  absent  minded  and 
dreamy  to  a  degree.  This,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  mar- 
velous memory  (he  had,  for  example,  the 
local  time-table  by  heart),  made  some 
think  in  him  a  successful  literary  man 
had  been  spoiled.  1  walked  home  that 
night  with  Chandos,  and  got  nearer  to 
knowing  him  than  I  had  done  before.  On 
one  subject,  that  of  his  own  physical 
courage,  I"  found  him  morbidly  self- 
introspective.  He  was  more  afraid  of 
fear  than  any  man  I  had  ever  met. 
His  self-respect,  which  was  consider- 
able, seemed  entirely  tentative.  It 
rested  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
brave,  a  point  which  he  admitted  had 
never  been  brought  to  the  test.  He 
asked  for  my  opinion.  I  answered 
truthfully  that  I  believed  him  to  possess 
quite  a  creditable  share  of  pluck. 

"So  I  think,"  he  replied  simply,  "or 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  to  walk 
about.  When  I  read  of  men  proving 
themselves  worthless  in  times  of  stress, 
of  their  leaving  women  and  even  small 
children  to  fend  for  themselves,  I  can- 
not help,  however,  putting  myself  in 
their  shoes.  I  picture  their  feelings 
the  day  afterward.  Think  what  it 
must  be  to  discover  not  only  that  you 
are  a  coward,  but  that  you  have  been 
one  all  your  life.  What  arrears  of  self- 
contempt  would  have  to  be  made 
up  !  There  was  nothing  like  that,  you 
know,  in  the  old  times.  If  a  man  was 
a  coward  he  knew  it,  had  learned  the 
truth  by  degrees,  and  had  become  used 
to  it.  Nowadays  the  information  comes 
in  one  hideous  flash,  and  finds  you  with 
the  mental  habits  of  a  brave  man.  Your 
attitude  toward  yourself  then  is  that  of 
a  hero  regarding  a  poltroon." 

"As  but  a  very  inconsiderable  mi- 
nority are  ever  put  to  these  fearful 
tests,"  said  I,  "why  trouble  about  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Very  few,"  said  Chandos,  "lose 
their  lives  by  falling  from  great  heights, 
yet  thousands  are  haunted  by  the  dread 
of  it  all  their  days. 

"What  was  said  to-night,"  he  con- 
tinued, "gives  me  hope  that  the  mod- 
ern man  is  not  such  a  funk  as  he  seems, 
only  more  stupid.  He  gets  flurried, 
and  cannot  think  of  simple  things.  I 
swear,  if  ever  I  get  into  a  mess,  1  will 
rack  my  brain  until  I  can  think  of 
something  utterly  commonplace." 


"A  Knight  of  the  Obvious,"  I  re- 
plied, little  thinking  how  soon  my  com- 
panion would  be  given  a  chance  of  win- 
ning his  spurs. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  Chandos 
travels  to  town  every  day  by  the  West 
London  Railway,  whose  line,  as  every 
one  knows,  runs  through  the  Bell  tun- 
nel, which  is  nearly  two  miles  long.  It 
is  perhaps  the  darkest  tunnel  in  Eng- 
land, the  line  making  a  curve  so  sharp 
that  daylight  is  lost  sight  of  immedi- 
ately. There  are  but  two  lines  of 
metals,  and  the  place,  despite  the 
darkness,  should  be  as  safe  as  any  two 
miles  in  the  railway  system.  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  scene  of  a  bad  acci- 
dent. An  up  train,  stopping  in  the 
tunnel  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
entrance,  was  run  into  by  another. 
Chandos  was  in  the  second  train,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  newspaper.  A  second 
after  the  shock  he  was  seated  upon  the 
floor  picking  a  splinter  of  glass  out  of 
his  head  and  smiling  contentedly.  The 
lights  had  been  extinguished,  but  upon 
the  palpable  darkness  Chandos  could 
read  the  words,  "  the  obvious,"  almost 
as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  thrown 
by  limelight  upon  a  sheet.  "We  are 
none  of  us  really  injured,"  I  suppose  a 
voice  had  said,  and  half  a  dozen  people, 
some  of  them  dubiously,  had  pro- 
nounced themselves  unhurt.  They  were 
getting  out,  these  people,  to  walk  back 
to  daylight,  which,  they  said,  was  for- 
tunately not  far.  Chandos,  though 
with  a  different  purpose,  prepared  to 
follow  them.  As  he  left  the  compart- 
ment, a  piece  of  glass  from  a  broken 
window  fell  upon  the  sill  and  broke 
into  fragments,  and  in  the  further  cor- 
ner there  began  a  slow,  regular  drip- 
ping. The  noise  was  very  faint — so 
slight  that  it  escaped  the  ears  of 
Chandos  altogether,  but  it  continued 
after  he  had  gone  for  quite  a  while, 
with  horrid  persistence. 

Once  upon  the  lines,  Chandos  set 
himself  to  stem  the  current  that  had 
already  set  toward  the  nearer  exit. 
The  plan  he  was  carrying  out  had  come 
to  him  as  he  sat  upon  the  carriage 
floor.  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  in  every  crisis  there  is  a  manifest 
duty  which  no  one  sees,  and  whose 
neglect  has  dire  consequences,  he  had 
arrived,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  that 
seemed  flawless,  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  traverse  the  tunnel's  length 
and  stop  the  oncoming  down  train, 
which,  should  it  plunge  into  the  debris 
of  the  collision,  would  certainly  be 
thrown  off  the  line.  There  was  an  up 
train  due,  but  this,  presumably,  would 
have  the  signal  against  it.  There  was 
nothing  startling  about  the  scheme, 
but,  to  Chandos,  this  was  its  great 
charm:  He  would  act  in  an  every-day 
way,  and  show  that  by  catastrophes  he 
could  be  neither  stimulated  nor  de- 
pressed. In  all  that  vast  throng  he 
was,  possibly,  the  only  one  whose  equa- 
ble pulses  allowed  him  to  be  quite  or- 
dinary, the  only  man  with  faculties  so 
normal  that  he  could  discern  the  obvi- 
ous. The  execution  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, presented  difficulties.  The  human 
river  with  which  Chandos,  like  a  stout 
swimmer,  contended  was  momentarily 
being  augmented  by  tributary  rills. 
These  were  composed  of  persons  whose 
first  thought  had  been  that  nothing 
very  particular  had  happened,  and  that 
their  release  could  wait  until  it  was  ef- 
fected in  some  regular  and  official  way. 
It  was  noticed  that  these  people  be- 
came, when  their  first  irrational  calm 
was  broken,  the  fiercest  of  strugglers. 
Chandos  found  himself  turned  about 
like  a  cork,  swept  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  al- 
most physical  grasp  of  his  object,  he 
would  have  been  carried  back  alto- 
gether. On  a  sudden  the  river  ceased 
to  flow.  A  high  moaning  that  quickly 
deepened  announced  that  another  train 
had  entered  the  tunnel.  Neither  exit 
being  in  sight,  the  ear,  and  the  ear 
alone,  had  to  locate  the  danger,  and 
the  ear,  the  least  trustworthy  of  our 
intelligencers,  was  unable  to  perform 
the  task.  The  sound  came  from  every- 
where. It  enveloped  the  distracted 
multitude  like  an  atmosphere.  They 
felt  it  in  their  faces,  at  the  backs  of 
their  necks,  while  the  weight  of  it 
seemed  to  be  flattening  them  onto  the 


line.  For  shelter  men  began  to  rush 
to  the  tunnel  wall  or  to  the  footboard 
of  the  wrecked  train.  A  few  ran  help- 
lessly from  side  to  side.  Chandos  kept 
straight  on,  the  comparative  clearness 
of  the  course  now  enabling  him  to  make 
good  progress,  though  his  sensation 
was  that  of  being  swept  round  and 
round  in  a  whirlpool  of  sound.  Sud- 
denly the  clatter  rushed  up  into  a 
shriek.  The  noise  became  localized, 
and  far  away  down  the  line  there  was 
the  shock  of  a  collision.  Chandos  was 
quite  clear  of  the  trains  by  this  time. 
It  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  day- 
light, and  to  climb  into  the  signal  box, 
where  he  learned  that  there  was  no 
down  train  due.  The  carriages  that 
were  wrecked  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  have  furnished  the  next  train 
back. 

"  You  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
that,  sir,"  said  the  signalman. 

Chandos  had  known  it,  only  in  the 
excitement  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  a  wonderful  memory.  For  the  mo- 
ment, he  stood  overwhelmed  with 
mortification.  It  was  no  consolation  to 
him  to  reflect  that  he  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  fear.  Possibly  those  others 
who  had  rushed  to  and  fro  could  say 
the  same  thing.  Their  faculties  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  dreadful  hap- 
penings. So,  apparently,  had  his  own. 
They  were  all  fantastics,  he  and  the 
rest ;  originals,  departures  from  their 
every-day  selves. 

"  In  times  of  peril  the  high  road  to 
distinction  is  the  pathway  of  the  ob- 
vious," he  repeated.  How  distant  now 
seemed  the  goal  !  Possibly,  however, 
there  was  no  obvious  in  this  instance, 
and  his  offence  had  been  one  of  com- 


GOOd 

BlOOd! 

Your  heart  beats  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  each  day. 
One  hundred  thousand  supplies  of 
good  or  bad  blood  to  your  brain. 

Which  is  it? 

If  bad,  impure  blood,  then  your 
brain  aches.  You  are  troubled 
with  drowsiness  yet  cannot  sleep. 
You  are  as  tired  in  the  morning 
as  at  night.  You  have  no  nerve 
power.  Your  food  does  you  but 
little  good. 

Stimulants,  tonics,  headache 
powders,  cannot  cure  you ;  but 


will.  It  makes  the  liver,  kidneys, 
skin  and  bowels  perform  their 
proper  work.  It  removes  all  im- 
purities from  the  blood.  And  it 
makes  the  blood  rich  in  its  life- 
giving  properties. 

To  Hasten 
Recovery* 

You  will  be  more  rapidly  cured 
if  you  will  take  a  laxative  dose  of 
Ayer's  pills  each  night.  They 
arouse  the  sluggish  liver  and  thus 
cure  biliousness. 

Write  to  our  Doctor*. 

Wo  have  the  exclusive  services  of 
tome  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  United  States.  Write  freely  aU  the 
particulars  In  your  case. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AVER. 

Lowell,  Maw. 
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mission  only,  in  which  case  he  had  done 
no  practical  harm. 

It  was  with  rather  a  better  heart 
that  Chandos  went  back  into  the  tun- 
nel. A  surgeon  was  already  at  work, 
and  Chandos,  attaching  himself  to  him, 
was  of  considerable  service.  The  sight 
of  blood  upset  him  less  than  it  did  the 
other  amateurs. 

"  You  did  not  see  the  worst  thing, 
though,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  was  a 
child  in  a  white  sailor  suit.  '  H.  M.  S. 
Constant '  was  his  vessel,  poor  little 
one  !  He  was  taken  out  of  a  first-class 
compartment.  He  had  been  stunned 
and  cut  in  the  first  accident  and  left  to 
bleed  to  death.  Not  another  soul  was 
found  in  the  compartment,  but  there 
were  business  bags  in  the  rack  and  two 
pipes  upon  the  floor.  I  suppose  the 
child  was  traveling  with  his  father.  I 
don't  know  where  the  man  got  to,  but 
I  hope  now,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  is 
dead." 

"Constant!  Constant!  You  could 
not  have  mistaken  the  ship  ! " 

"  Good  God,  man  !  "  cried  the  doctor, 
springing  forward,  and  taking  Chandos 
by  the  shoulder;  "  drink  some  of  this!" 

Chandos  pushed  away  the  proffered 
brandy,  though  his  head  was  describ- 
ing a  half  circle,  as  a  smitten  animal's 
will  do  before  it  drops  from  a  fatal 
blow. 

"Whatever  your  share  in  this  may 
have  been,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  swear 
that  you  have  acted  like  a  brave  man." 

"I  was  reading,"  said  Chandos. 
"We  had  entered  the  tunnel,  but  I  did 
not  know  it.  I  had  forgotten  where  I 
was  and  who  was  with  me.  They 
ought  not  be  allowed  to  sell  news- 
papers. Then  the  accident  happened, 
and  I  wanted  to  save  people." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  surgeon.  He 
had  half  persuaded,  half  forced  Chandos 
to  sit  down. 

"  We  had  talked  so  much  about  ac- 
cidents, and  it  all  came  back  to  me 
there  in  the  dark.  I  had  nothing  but 
those  talks  in  my  mind — not  even  the 
time  table.  I  wanted — good  God  !  — to 
show  that  I  had  common  sense." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing the  story.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  one  to  tell.  I  wanted  the 
world  to  understand  the  circumstances 
in  which  my  friend  came  to  desert  his 
only  child.  There  have  been  some 
rather  cruel  misstatements  made 
about  him.  I  may  add  that,  when  his 
fears  were  confirmed  absolutely, 
Chandos  said  but  two  words — "The 
obvious."  Then  he  replaced  the  cover- 
ing with  infinite  tenderness,  and,  until 
he  reached  home,  he  spoke  no  further 
word.— The  Sketch. 


Brain  and  Brawn. 


In  these  days,  when  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  population  is  robbing  the 
human  mass  of  its  brawn,  confining  it 
in  narrow  streets  and  darkened  rooms, 
where  physical  development  is  impossi- 
ble, and  drawing  constantly  upon 
the  brain  capacity  for  existence  more 
urgently,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
State  is  becoming  seriously  burdened 
with  the  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally degenerate.  If  the  purpose  of 
Nature  in  evolution  is  to  educe  a  con- 
stantly higher  type  of  man  intellectu- 
ally, we  know  that  in  her  wisdom  she 
would  supplement  such  an  achievement 
with  a  physique  correspondingly  en- 
during. It  would  therefore  seem  that 
we  have  more  need  to  care  for  our 
physical  development  than  ever  before. 
The  growth  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and 
the  increasing  demand  in  all  lines  of 
work  for  long  mental  preparation  which 
begins  early,  all  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
haust the  physical  forces.  If  we  add 
to  these  the  atmosphere  of  social  dis- 
content which  prevails  in  our  cities, 
where  the  consuming  desire  for  wealth, 
success  and  recognition  is  almost  an  in- 
sanity, and  in  which  the  child  uncon- 
sciously shares,  we  can  see  little  hope 
for  the  production  of  symmetrical  men 
of  brain  and  brawn  in  such  a  soil.  It  is 
almost  a  rule  that  great  intellects  arise 
in  obscurity,  and,  as  we  scan  the  fields 
of  literature,  art  and  science,  we  ob- 
serve how  closely  to  Nature  these 
great  minds  lived  and  worked.  Shakes- 
peare, Goethe,  Beethoven,  Words- 
worth— all  were  in  sympathetic  com- 


munion with  the  source  of  all  that  is 
best  and  beautiful  in  life.  Huxley  every 
year  sought  the  solitude  of  the  Alps 
for  companionship  with  Nature,  while 
Darwin  lived  exclusively  in  the  fields. 

There  is  a  symmetry  in  life  which  we 
have  not  yet  learned,  but  which  we 
must  learn  if  we  would  conserve  our 
national  vitality  and  gain  the  measure 
of  contentment  and  success  which 
makes  life  worth  living.  This  is  found 
in  the  healthy  development  of  body,  as 
well  as  mind,  by  which  healthy  ambi- 
tion finds  its  exercise,  and  the  work 
and  purpose  of  life  are  fully  accom- 
plished.— Dr.  Minor  Morris,  in  Self 
Culture. 

Truth. 


Truth  is  the  corner-stone  whereon 
All  things  are  builded  that  endure; 

God,  Self-create,  enthroned  thereon, 
His  universe  is  held  secure. 

In  it  the  universe  doth  find 
All  limitations  and  expanse  ; 

Beyond  the  thought  of  finite  mind 
Infinitude  is  Truth's  advance. 

M.  Sbeffey  Peters. 


Influence  of  Country  Life. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Brown  is  one  of  the  fashionable  colors 
for  tailor  gowns. 

Black  taffeta  blouse  waists  are  worn 
with  white  cloth  skirts  in  Paris. 

A  pretty  novelty  in  belts  is  made  of 
black  or  white  velvet,  embroidered 
with  steel,  jet  or  imitation  jewels. 

A  charming  hat  of  rich  dark  straw 
has  folds  of  deep  heliotrope  velvet  ly- 
ing in  the  folds  of  the  straw,  with  de- 
lightful effect. 

Pompadour  pique  combined  with 
cloth  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of 
fashion.  The  pique  forms  a  circular 
flounce  around  the  lower  skirt,  and  is 
ripped  off  and  laundered  when  neces- 
sary. The  rounded  basque  and  revers 
are  also  of  the  pique. 

A  variety  of  the  much-stitched 
gowns  is  to  be  found  in  one  black  silk 
stitched  with  white.  The  tucks  on  the 
bodice  and  across  the  tops  of  the 
sleeves  are  stitched  with  the  white, 
and  the  effect  matches  the  plain  white 
vest  and  the  lapels  upon  which  there  is 
outlined  a  geometrical  pattern  in  black 
chenille. 

Blue,  white,  pink  and  other  daintily 
colored  organdies,  muslins,  bareges 
and  grenadines  are  effectively  trimmed 
with  ruches  and  ruffles  of  the  dress 
fabric  edged  with  black  lace.  On  the 
bodice  is  a  mixture  of  these  decora- 
tions with  bands  of  lace  insertion,  or 
very  often  there  are  yoke  and  sleeves 
of  net  matching  the  lace  in  design. 

A  pretty  black  and  white  silk  braid, 
very  narrow,  is  used  with  good  effect 
upon  a  sage  green  woolen  gown.  It 
outlines  the  edge  of  the  short  tunic, 
the  laces  on  the  bodice  and  the  sleeves. 
There  must  be  a  touch  of  black  in 
everything,  it  is  said;  and  this  tiny 
bit,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
gown  that  it  matches,  gives  a  char- 
acter to  the  whole  gown  that  is  ef- 
fective. 

Shirt  waists  are  losing  their  plain, 
masculine  finish,  and  a  tucked  yoke  of 
white,  with  the  band  in  front  also  of 
white  tucked  in  fine  tucks  perpen- 
dicularly, is  to  be  seen  with  the  lower 
part  and  sleeves  of  gingham  or  any  of 
the  pretty  colored  materials  to  be 
found  in  shirt  waists.  The  yoke  is  fre- 
quently joined  to  the  body  of  the  gown 
with  a  little  open-work  insertion,  and 
small  pearl  ball  buttons  fasten  the 
waist  the  full  length. 

It  takes  a  person  with  an  eye  for 
color  and  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
shades  to  catalogue  all  the  tones  of 
violet  that  can  be  found  in  a  single  hat 
this  year.  Violet,  as  always,  is  a  fa- 
vorite color.  It  is  lady-like,  it  is  re- 
fined and  it  is  almost  universally  be- 
coming to  blondes  and  brunettes,  to 
old  and  young  and  it  does  not  weary 
the  eye.  But  never  were  there  as 
many  combinations  of  the  same  color 
on  the  same  hat  as  this  year.  The 
milliners  have  to  be  color  experts  to 
secure  the  appropriate  blends.  A 
novice  can  make  heart-rending  trage- 
dies in  trying  to  combine  different 
shades  of  violet. 


There  is  a  poise  and  depth  in  the  man 
who  lives  close  to  nature  which  is  lack- 
ing in  him  who  has  never  come  under 
her  spell.  We  feel  the  artificiality  of 
city  life  when  we  talk  with  the  city 
child,  whose  heart  has  never  expanded 
under  the  gracious  ministration  of 
field  and  wood,  who  has  never  heard 
the  woodland  symphonies  of  tone  and 
sound,  and  who  has  never  thrilled 
under  the  mysterious  pageant  of  the 
seasons.  Free  happy  denizen  of  the 
country !  He  learns  the  secrets  of 
nature  without  fret  or  hindrance;  he 
lays  up  stores  of  moral  sweetness  and 
strength;  in  him  all  the  primitive  vir- 
tues thrive. 

Cities  do  not  give  the  human  senses 
room  enough,  and  we  hug  our  little 
stock  of  acquired  knowledge  so  closely 
that  we  do  not  feel  the  deep,  silent 
scorn  of  the  country  boy  for  our  real 
dullness  of  perception.  The  city  child 
is  shut  out  from  a  thousand  avenues 
of  knowledge  held  by  the  country  boy. 
Can  he  tell  the  time  by  the  gently 
creeping  shadows  ?  Does  he  learn  his 
natural  history  from  his  neighbors,  the 
birds,  the  squirrels,  the  four-footed 
dwellers  of  the  forest  ?  And,  chiefest 
of  all,  is  he  taught  reverence  and  pity 
for  all  of  God's  creatures  ? 

On  the  whole,  character  growth  has 
the  best  of  it  in  the  country,  and  the 
parent  or  teacher  whose  noble  function 
it  is  to  forward  such  growth  finds  his 
beautiful  task  vastly  lightened  when 
the  child  is  enabled  to  pass  at  regular 
intervals  from  city  to  country  life. 
This  would  seem  the  ideal  way  to  live, 
and  by  means  of  this  gentle  and  habit- 
ual passage  from  the  culture  of  books 
and  school  to  the  culture  of  kindly 
nature,  the  character  and  the  senses 
would  grow  into  fair  symmetry. 

But  living  in  the  country  does  not 
in  itself  make  us  virtuous  or  wise;  we 
have  strayed  too  far  from  nature  to 
slip  back  at  once  into  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  our  more  fortunate  ances- 
tors; we  need  a  teacher,  a  guide,  to 
open  our  dull  senses  and  direct  us  till 
we  can  read  the  secrets  ourselves. 
But  when  we  have  cast  off  the  artificial- 
ities of  city  life  and  have  given  our- 
selves humbly  into  the  care  of  Mother 
Nature,  then  will  she  reward  her  child 
with  her  infinite  treasures  of  know- 
ledge, health,  beauty  and  virtue. — Mrs. 
J.  T.  Eaglesfield  in  Self  Culture. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Fried  Oysters. — Wash  the  oysters, 
drain,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  let  them  stand  twenty  minutes. 
Roll  first  in  seasoned  crumbs,  then  dip 
in  beaten  egg  mixed  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  milk;  roll  in  crumbs  again, 
and  fry  one  minute  in  smoking  hot 
lard.  Drain  on  paper  and  garnish  with 
chopped  or  sliced  pickle  or  chow  chow 

Tomato  Pie. — Eight  good-sized  to- 
matoes, peeled  and  sliced — if  fresh  to- 
matoes cannot  be  obtained,  those  can- 
ned whole  may  be  used,  two  tablespoon 
fuls  of  fine  sugar,  one  egg,  half  cup  of 
cream  (one  gill),  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
saltspoonful  of  salt.  Arrange  the 
sliced  tomatoes  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  sprinkling  them  with  the  salt. 
When  they  are  all  in,  pour  over  them 
the  cream,  the  beaten  egg,  sugar  and 
lemon  juice,  all  mixed — the  lemon  juice 
put  in  last.  Cover  all  with  a  good 
pastry  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Break  the  eggs 
into  the  bowl,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  or  very  rich 
milk  for  each  egg.  Beat  with  a  fork 
only  just  enough  to  mix  the  whites  and 
yolks,  as  they  are  not  to  be  light.  Melt 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  when  hot  pour  in  the  eggs. 
Shake  until  the  eggs  begin  to  thicken, 
then  with  a  spatula  gently  loosen  them 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  doing  so 
only  in  one  direction,  and  each  time  in 
a  different  place.  Take  from  the  fire 
a  moment  before  they  stiffen,  as  the 
eggs  should  be  soft  and  tender.  Serve 
at  once  in  a  hot  dish. 

Corned  Beef  Hash. — To  one  heap- 
ing measure  of  meat,  chopped  fine,  re- 


jecting every  particle  of  bone  or  gristle, 
allow  two  measures  of  chopped  potato 
and  a  quarter  of  a  small  onion,  minced 
fine.  Season  with  pepper,  black  or 
white,  as  preferred.  Place  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  in  the  frying  pan, 
add  the  hash  and  moisten  with  a  cup- 
ful of  beef  stock,  milk,  cream,  gravy 
or  even  boiling  water.  Toss  all  to- 
gether lightly  without  making  it 
"mussy."  It  may  then  be  put  in  a 
baking  dish  and  cooked  in  a  quick  oven 
until  brown,  or  left  in  the  frying  pan 
until  thoroughly  heated.  Serve  by 
itself,  or  put  a  spoonful  on  a  small  slice 
of  buttered  toast  and  crown  with  a 
delicately  poached  egg. 

Chicken  With  Mushrooms. — Take 
two  good-sized  broiling  chickens,  dress 
and  wipe  dry.  Split  them  open  in  the 
backs,  put  in  pot,  and  boil  until  half 
done.  Use  about  half  enough  water 
to  cover  them.  Take  them  from  the 
pot,  and  put  in  a  baking  pan  with  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled.  Roast 
slowly  in  an  oven  not  too  hot.  They 
must  be  cooked  very  tender,  but  must 
not  be  allowed  to  brown.  When  done 
chop  in  the  giblets  and  a  quart  of  small 
mushrooms  together,  and  put  in  the 
pan  with  the  chicken.  Before  doing 
this  there  should  be  at  least  a  pint  of 
juice  in  the  pan.  Cover  the  pan,  and 
allow  it  to  cook  a  while,  and  add  a  cup 
of  rich  milk.  Thicken  with  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  worked  thoroughly 
in  the  flour.  Season  the  sauce  to 
taste.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Paper  comforters  are  light  and 
warm.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
basket  cloth  and  are  of  a  pale  ecru 
color. 

A  cork  that  is  steeped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  hot  vaseline  will,  it  is  said, 
serve  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  glass 
stopper  is  used. 

The  overheated  condition  in  which 
Americans  are  apt  to  keep  their  houses 
is  a  chief  cause,  according  to  an  author- 
ity, of  the  scant,  brittle  and  prema- 
turely gray  hair  of  which  many  Ameri- 
can women  complain.  The  air  is  too 
dry  for  luxuriant  hair,  such  as  dwellers 
in  moist  climates  possess.  The  in- 
creasing tendency  among  women  to  be 
much  out  of  doors  is  helpful,  but  the 
same  authority  in  urging  as  much  out- 
door air  as  possible  cautions  against 
exposing  the  head  unprotected  to  fierce 
sun.  It  is  advised,  too,  that  hair  show- 
ing a  decided  tendency  to  dryness 
should  be  slightly  dampened  every  day. 

Toasted  biscuits  are  better  if,  after 
being  split  into  halves,  they  are  plunged 
quickly  into  hot  water  and  taken  out 
at  once;  they  should  then  be  put  on  the 
broiler  and  toasted,  the  split  side  down, 
over  a  clear  fire  until  brown.  Soft 
Boston  crackers  make  a  good  side  dish 
for  the  children's  luncheon,  similarly 
toasted,  arranged  on  a  platter,  with 
boiling  water  poured  over  them  and 
drained  off  at  once.  They  should  be 
softened,  but  not  broken.  A  little 
piece  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  is  put 
quickly  on  each  slice  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  table.  In  preparing  this 
dish  the  crackers  should  not  be  put 
into  hot  water  before  toasting. 

A  woman  ought  to  try  her  veils  with 
all  the  care  that  she  tries  her  hats.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
woman  can  wear  any  kind  of  a  veil. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  them  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  dress,  and 
perhaps  more.  A  becoming  veil  in- 
creases a  woman's  good  looks  and 
lessens  her  imperfections,  and  an  un- 
becoming veil  may  make  her  look  coarse 
and  unrefined — a  possibility  that  should 
be  avoided — and  it  would  be  if  people 
realized  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
Colored  veils,  like  colored  gloves,  are 
striking,  in  bad  taste,  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  loudness  to  the  costume. 
Nothing  but  neutral  shades  should  be 
worn. 


Macbeth's  is  the  only  lamp 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It's  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  10,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday               73H@72X  RK#7SK 

Thursday                  73!4@72J<  72*<a7P„ 

Friday                      72?£@714  71£@71 

Saturday                   71?»ffl724  71}<®717i 

Monday   72?6@71* 

Tuesday                    71«®724  71X@71X 

Lilverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                              5s  8!^d  6s  855£d 

Thursday                                  5s   8»*d  5s  8!«d 

Friday                                    5s  7J{d  5s  1%CL 

Saturday  5s  7^d  5s  7%d 

Monday                                     5s   7J£d  5s  7?gd 

Tuesday                                 5s  73£d  5s  7?^d 

Sum  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  U  074(a)   1  14  @1  14« 

Friday    @   1  134@1  U% 

Saturday   1  05Ji@l  08  1  13*iffll  14 

Monday   1  054@1  06         1  13?»@1  14* 

Tuesday   1  07   @   1  144@1  U% 

Wednesday    ®   1  1478®1  15 

Wheat. 

Values  in  the  sample  market  for  wheat,  or 
for  immediate  deliveries  of  actual  grain,  re- 
main in  practically  the  same  position  as  at 
date  of  last  report.  Trade  is  still  stagnant, 
but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  this  re- 
gard in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  as  soon  as 
new  wheat  comes  upon  the  market  in  quot- 
able quantity.  In  speculative  prices  the 
fluctuations  during  the  week  have  been  con- 
fined to  narrow  bounds.  The  Chicago  and 
Liverpool  markets  for  futures  are  fractionally 
lower,  as  compared  with  a  week  ago.  On  the 
local  Call  Board  December  wheat  closed  to- 
day noon  at  $1.15,  as  against  $1.1434  last 
Wednesday. 

Despite  further  discouraging  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  portions  of 
the  whest  district  of  the  Missouri  river  sec- 
tion, especially  in  Kansas,  which  State  it  is 
claimed  will  not  yield  much  over  25,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  this  season,  the  market  has 
not  displayed  the  strength  which  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  under  such  conditions 
as  have  been  existing.  In  addition  to  the  bad 
crop  news  aboue  noted,  prolonged  drouth  was 
reported  in  Spain  and  Austria,  and  serious 
damage  likely  to  result  therefrom.  The  two 
European  countries  named  are  not  prominent 
as  wheat  producers,  still  the  exports  from  this 
country  are  likely  to  be  materially  Increased 
by  poor  crops  in  any  considerable  portion  of 
continental  Europe.  With  stocks  low  in  the 
hands  of  prominent  dealers,  both  abroad  and 
in  this  country,  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  almost  universal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
shipping  and  milling  trade  to  keep  values 
down  as  much  as  possible.  When  stocks  of 
new  wheat  in  second  hands  assume  note- 
worthy magnitude,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
values  do  not  touch  higher  levels,  temporarily 
at  least,  even  if  crops  turn  out  better  than 
recent  advices  warrant  in  anticipating.  One 
wheat  ship  has  already  cleared  this  month 
from  here  to  Europe,  which  equals  the  record 
for  the  entire  month  of  April  and  also  for 
month  of  March.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
cargoes  more  cleared  from  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  current  month,  but  of  this 
there  is  not  much  assurance  at  this  date. 
There  are  only  four  vessels  now  listed  for 
wheat  in  this  port,  one  of  these  representing 
a  very  recent  charter.  The  list  of  disengaged 
deep-water  ships  is  of  very  fair  proportions, 
representing  a  carrying  capacity  of  over  50,- 

000  tons,  and  nearly  all  suitable  for  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat.  Ocean  freight  rates, 
based  on  latest  charter,  are  about  27%c  per 
cental  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option 
as  to  final  destination. 

California  Milling  II  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ffll  074 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  ®1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  124 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  ffll  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 

1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.05%®1.07VJ. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.13^^1.15. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May,   1899,   wheat   sold  at   @ 

 ;  December,  1899,  $1.147^@1.15. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations         10s2dffll0s3d  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   — @274s        25@— s 

Local  market  tl.724@1.774  ll.0affll.08X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Although  there  are  tolerably  large  quanti- 
ties of  flour  still  going  outward,  mainly  on 
contracts,  buyers  experience  no  trouble  in 
securing  all  and  more  than  they  desire.  Quot- 
able values  remain  without  noteworthy 
change,  but  market  is  not  firm  at  these 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  62  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  00ffl3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 


Barley. 

There  has  been  no  change  for  the  better  in 
the  barley  market  since  last  review,  either  in 
the  general  tone  or  in  quotable  rates.  Stocks 
are  light  of  all  descriptions  and  are  steadily 
being  reduced,  still  business  is  decidedly  of  a 
dragging  nature.  The  little  demand  which 
exists  is  mainly  for  Feed  barley,  and  shading 
of  rates  is  so  frequent  that  buyers  look  for  it 
without  question.  Brewers  and  maltsters 
have  for  some  time  past  been  virtually  out  of 
the  field.  Brewing  barley  crowded  to  sale  at 
present  would  not  command  much  if  any  more 
tban  the  price  of  good  Feed.  All  dealers  and 
consumers  confidently  anticipate  lower  rates 
on  new  crop  than  are  now  current,  and  are 
consequently  avoiding  stocking  up  ahead  to 
any  greater  extent  than  they  are  actually 
compelled  to.  The  market  for  new  barley, 
however,  may  not  open  so  favorable  to  buyers 
as  is  now  generally  anticipated.  In  previous 
seasons  the  trade  more  than  once  has  been 
disappointed  in  this  regard.  In  the  specula- 
tive market  trading  was  far  from  brisk,  was 
mainly  in  seller  1899,  new  feed,  and  fluctu- 
ations in  values  were  within  a  narrow  range. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @I  074 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  00  ffll  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  8   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  86%@SSVic. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  90%@90%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at   @ 

— c;  seller  1899,  new,  87JJ@88%c. 

Oats. 

The  improved  figures  last  quoted  for  this 
cereal  continue  to  be  maintained,  with  market 
tolerably  firm,  and  in  some  instances  slightly 
higher  figures  are  being  asked,  stocks  being 
light,  not  only  here,  but  at  principal  points  of 
supply  tributary  to  this  market.  As  it  will 
be  three  or  four  months  before  new  oats  will 
be  on  market  in  noteworthy  quantity,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  special  weakening  of 
values  in  the  near  future.  Buyers  are  taking 
hold  slowly,  however,  and  will  likely  continue 
so  to  do,  as  prices  for  oats  are  now  on  a  high 
plane,  as  compared  with  values  current  on 
most  other  cereals.  The  present  demand  is 
mainly  for  medium  qualities  of  White  and 
Gray  oat3,  desirable  for  feed. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  145  @  — ~ 

White,  good  to  choice  1  374@1  424 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30   @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35   @1  40 

Milling  1  424@1  474 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  474@1  60 

Black  Russian  130  @1  35 

Red  1  30  @1  374 

Corn. 

Market  is  fairly  steady  as  regards  values, 
largely  due  to  absence  of  selling  pressure  and 
to  the  fact  that  present  holdings  are  mainly 
owned  by  dealers,  having  been  purchased  out- 
right. There  were  tolerably  free  receipts  of 
Eastern  product  this  week;  but  as  this  corn 
represented  purchases  made  prior  to  arrival, 
values  were  not  materially  affected.  There 
is  no  Small  Yellow  but  the  home  article,  and 
this  is  in  such  very  scanty  stock  that  quota- 
tions for  the  same  represent  little  more  than 
retail  rates. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed  1  124@1  174 

Bye. 

Buyers  are  giving  more  attention  to  offer- 
ings, but  at  low  figures.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  the  market  will  show 
more  firmness  in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice,  new   974@1  (124 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Stocks  are  light  and  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  2  40  @2  50 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  market  have 
not  changed  to  any  great  extent  since  last 
issue.  Trade  is  slow,  and  for  such  varieties 
cf  beans  as  are  in  sufficient  supply  to  allow  of 
the  filling  of  wholesale  orders  the  market  is 
weak.  Holders  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions  and  are  anxiously 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  reduce  supplies. 
While  quotable  rates  for  Lady  Washingtons, 
Pinks  and  Bayos  remain  without  special 
change,  concessions  would  doubtless  be 
granted  buyers  if  wholesale  transfers  could 
be  effected  by  so  doing.  Limas  are  being  in 
the  main  steadily  held  at  the  recent  advance, 
but  these  move  slowly  and  only  in  small  way 
are  full  current  figures  being  realized.  Pea 
and  Small  White  do  not  make  much  of  a  show- 
ing, and  buyers  in  search  of  these  find  it 
necessary  in  most  instances  to  meet  the  views 
of  holders.  Keds  and  Black-eyes  are  scarce  and 
are  in  the  main  held  at  stiff  figures.  Butters 
are  practically  out  of  stock. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Lady  Washington   1  50  0166 

Butter,  small   1  75  #2  00 

Butter,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Pinks   1  80  @1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  65 

Reds   3  35  @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00   @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (33  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  give 
the  following  review  of  the  bean  market, 
prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Farmers  are  very  busy  with  the  spring  work  and 
are  giving  little  or  no  attention  to  the  marketing 
of  beans.  Interior  shippers  report  but  little  stock 
coming  in,  and  this  in  turn  is  shortening  up  the 


receipts  here.  For  the  past  week  the  arrivals  have 
not  been  more  than  25%  of  what  they  were  a  month 
ago.  These  facts  have  had  a  strengthening  Influ- 
ence on  the  local  market  for  some  varieties,  not- 
withstanding the  quiet  trade.  Marrow  have  ad- 
vanced 24c  and  close  firm;  there  were  further 
sales  for  export  early  in  the  week  at  $1  424,  but 
no  choice  lots  can  now  be  bought  below  $1.45,  and 
some  jobbing  sales  of  favorite  marks  are  reported 
at  41.474.  The  latter  figure  is  generally  asked. 
Medium  have  moved  slowly  all  the  week,  and  best 
quality  are  not  exceeding  $1.35.  Lighter  offerings 
of  Pea  aDd  firmer  Interior  advices  make  a  more 
confident  holding,  and  $1,304  is  about  as  low  as 
best  stock  can  now  be  bought.  Most  of  the  export 
orders  this  week  for  Red  Kidney  were  filled  at 
$1,724  f.  o.  b..  but  toward  the  close  an  occasional 
sale  has  been  leported  at  $1.75.  and  there  is  rather 
a  firm  feeling.  White  Kidney  dull.  Yellow  Eye 
in  very  light  demand.  Turtle  Soup  slightly 
weaker;  a  few  jobbing  sales  at  $1,724,  but  they 
can  be  obtained  in  some  quantity  at  $1.70.  Cali- 
fornia Lima  have  advanced  5c,  but  have  had  only 
a  moderate  demand  at  the  advance;  $2  60  reached 
in  a  small  way  only.  Another  lot  of  1300  bags  re- 
turned from  Europe  this  week.  Green  peas  have 
continued  to  decline  and  close  easy,  though  a  fair 
amount  of  trading  is  reported. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  offering,  and  market  is  apt 
to  be  lightly  stocked  for  some  time.  Values 
remain  at  a  high  range. 

Green  Peas,  California  $2  25  @2  &5 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

Seldom  has  the  market  showed  more  activ- 
ity than  during  the  past  few  weeks.  All 
kinds  of  wool  have  come  in  for  recognition,  but 
the  better  grades  have  been  lately  receiving 
the  most  attention.  Before  activity  fairly  set 
in,  the  heavy  and  defective  wools  were  most 
in  request,  but  at  decidedly  low  figures.  Val- 
ues throughout  have  been  kept  at  a  low 
range,  the  market  in  this  respect  being  still 
in  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  who  are  operating  claim  that 
higher  rates  than  they  have  been  paying  are 
unwarranted,  and  while  taking  hold  freely  at 
current  rates,  have  steadily  and  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  of  holders  to  exact  any 
better  prices.  After  the  heavy  inroads  which 
have  been  lately  made  in  stocks,  there  is  nat- 
urally an  improved  tone,  and  activity  cannot 
long  "continue  without  firmer  figures  being 
paid  than  have  been  lately  ruling. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   —ffl— 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  10  ®12 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   8  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  —  @— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  ®  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   9  (gill 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice   —  (Si- 
Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   — ®— 

Oregon  Valley   — @— 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — <g— 

Southern  Mountain   — @— 

Plains,  defective   — ®— 

Hops. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  line,  and 
nothing  to  warrant  any  special  activity  during 
the  balance  of  the  current  season.  Orders  are 
not  numerous  from  any  quarter,  and  such  as 
are  being  filled  are  mainly  for  small  quanti- 
ties. At  present  rate  of  movement  there  will 
be  1898  hops  on  hand  when  new  come  upon  the 
market.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  on 
this  coast  are  reported  to  be  in  the  main  first- 
class. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  regarding  the  hop  market  is 
published  by  a  New  York  authority  under 
late  date : 

In  this  State  farmers  are  working  the  yards  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  while  it  Is  too  early  to 
form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
roots  there  seems  to  be  more  than  the  usual  com- 
plaints of  missing  hills.  The  severity  of  the  win- 
ter was  bard  on  roots,  especially  in  yards  that 
have  become  weakened  by  neglect.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  vine  is  making  good  progress  under  gen- 
erally favorable  weather  conditions  The  tenor  of 
mail  advices  from  both  England  and  Germany  Is 
steadier,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  condition 
of  the  plantations.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
any  cbaDge  in  position  of  the  local  market  Busi- 
ness is  exceedingly  light  in  the  class  of  goods  that 
comprises  the  bulk  of  offerings,  and  values  arc 
still  somewhat  nominal.  Our  quotations  repre- 
sent the  rates  generally  asked,  but  It  is  quite 
doubtful  that  they  could  be  realized  on  any  effort 
to  move  stock  promptly.  Quite  a  speculative  de- 
mand has  sprung  up  for  almost  anything  in  the 
shape  of  hops  to  be  had  at  $2®4  a  bale;  several 
lots  have  been  purchased  in  that  range,  including 
growths  of  '»2s  and  'U3s.  The  Government  state- 
ment of  stamps  sold  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
consumption  of  beer  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  was  only  a  little  less  than  34°£  short  of 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Bay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  is  showing  more  weak- 
ness, but  it  looks  as  though  values  bad  about 
touched  bedrock,  although  the  general  condi- 
tion Is  not  apt  to  be  materially  improved  for 
months  to  come,  as  new  crop  will  likely  be  ar- 
riving in  sufficiently  liberal  quantity  to  keep 
the  market  favorable  to  buyers  for  some  time 
ahead.  A  little  strictly  choice  Wheat  hay 
is  selling  slightly  above  quotable  rates. 
Straw  is  in  slow  demand  and  in  light  receipt. 

Wheat   8  00@11  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Oat   7  50®  9  00 

Barley,  River   6  00®  7  50 

Timothy    ffl   

Alfalfa   5  00®  6  50 

Compressed   8  00@12  00 

Straw,  *  bale   25®  40 

MUlstufTs. 

Values  for  most  kinds  remain  in  about  the 
same  position  as  last  noted,  but  there  is  a 
generally  easy  feeling,  with  prospects  of  lower 
prices  soon  ruling,  especially  for  Bran  and 
Rolled  Barley. 

Bran,  <p  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  50ffl20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  00@16  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  50®23  00 

Cornmeal    24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  28  00®25  50 


Offerings  and  demand  are  both  insignifi- 
cant. Values  for  the  time  being  are  not  well 
defined.  That  there  will  be  any  radical 
changes  in  general  conditions  during  the  next 
few  months  is  not  probable. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax  2  15(82  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   24©3 

Rape  3  04 

Hemp  4  084)4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  84®94 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  no  very  active  movement  in  Grain 
Bags  at  present,  but  a  good  demand  is  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  State  Prison  bags  are  out  of  stock, 
but  some  of  local  make,  which  are  of  better 
grade  than  Calcuttas,  are  being  offered  at 
lower  rates  than  are  current  on  imported. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July .. .  b%®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot        ft  v*  54 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — ® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies  104®— 

Bean  bags   44®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  ruling  fairly  steady, 
but  it  is  probable  that  when  the  next  change 
occurs  in  values  it  will  be  to  lower  prices. 
Pelts  are  in  moderate  demand  at  unchanged 
figures.  Tallow  is  in  less  active  request  than 
for  some  time  past,  but  is  not  quotably  lower. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  84       — ®  74 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  84  — ®  74 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9         —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         —ffl  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @I0  — ®  9 

Dry  Hides   — ffl  16  — @13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   -®I5  — ffll2 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — ®I3 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ffll  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  ®1  76 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75   ffll  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   25   @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  @1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   274®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  224 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  44 

Tallow,  No.  2   34®  3\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

Honey. 

The  market  is  unsettled  and  weak,  owing 
to  new  crop  being  expected  to  arrive  in  whole- 
sale quantity  at  an  early  day.  New  is  now 
offering,  principally  by  sample,  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
has  been  yet  done  in  the  same.  Quotations 
remain  based  on  prices  for  last  year's  product. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7X@  74 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   64®  7 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames    10  ffll04 

Amber  Comb   74®  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  nothing  to  warrant  changing  quo- 
tations, but  there  is  some  probability  of  the 
market  soon  showing  a  little  more  ease.  The 
Panama  steamer  sailing  yesterday  took  about 
8000  lbs.  for  New  York  and  Germany. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  264ffl27 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  has  shown  a  little  firmer 
tone  the  current  week,  under  limited  offer- 
ings, but  demand  is  not  brisk  at  full  current 
rates.  Mutton  inclined  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  there  was  no  special  surplus  of 
offerings.  Hogs  are  arriving  in  very  light 
quantity,  and  for  most  desirable  qualities 
there  has  been  a  further  hardening  of  values. 

Beer,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  ffl  84 

Beef,  2d  quality   74®  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  ffl  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@74c;  wethers   74®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5\®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5?»@  5X 

Hogs,  large  hard   5S<@  54 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   44®  i\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   64®  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ffl  9 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  ffl  9 

Lamb,  yearling,  W  lb   8  <8— 

Lamb,  spring.  *  lb   8  @  9 

Poultry. 

Not  much  poultry  is  arriving  from  points  in 
this  State,  but  liberal  receipts  of  Eastern 
have  caused  the  market  for  home  product  to 
rule  in  the  main  unfavorable  to  sellers,  espe- 
cially for  other  than  choice  large  young  stock. 
Common  old  fowls  were  difficult  to  place, 
meeting  with  poor  custom  at  low  prices. 
Large  Broilers,  Fryers  and  Young  Roosters 
were  favered  with  best  custom. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  fb   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  V  lb   18  ffl  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   18  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00  @5  HO 

Roosters.old  4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50  ffl8  IX) 

Fryers  6  00  ®7  00 

Broilers,  large  6  00  @6  on 

Broilers,  small  2  50  ®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  f»  doz  6  00  @7  00 

Ducks,  old  5  00  ®6  00 

Geese,  V  pair  1  60  ffll  75 

Goslings,  »  pair  2  00  @2  50 

Pigeons,  Old, »  doz  150  ffll  75 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  ®2  00 
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Batter. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
desirable  qualities  of  fresh,  both  creamery 
aDd  dairy  product,  at  the  prevailing  rather 
low  rates.  The  butter  which  was  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  local  use  was  absorbed 
by  shipping  and  packing  orders.  As  before 
announced,  relatively  better  values  were 
realized  on  packing  account  for  dairy  than  for 
creamery  product. 

Creamery  extras,  ^  lb  17  @— 

Creamery  firsts  16i4@ — 

Creamery  seconds  16  @— 

Dairy  select  15  @16 

Dairy  seconds  14  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  '.  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12H@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Plrkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

The  market  for  the  domestic  or  home  article 
is  a  little  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  last 
noted,  quotable  prices  having  declined  about 
half  a  cent  in  the  meantime.  That  there  will 
be  further  shading  of  rates  in  the  near  future 
is  probable.  Eastern  markets,  however,  are 
firm. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10H@H 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @10V4 

California,  fair  to  good   9y,@10 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs- 

There  has  been  a  firmer  market,  especially 
for  choice  to  select,  direct  from  hennery  or 
ranch,  with  sales  at  an  advance  of  l@2c  per 
dozen  over  best  figures  of  previous  week.  A 
wider  range  in  values  is  among  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  near  future,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  difference  than  for  some  time 
past  in  the  qualities  of  offerings. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  18  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  slze..WA%lVA 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15H@16/t 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  /■  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Changes  in  quotable  rates  were  not  very 
marked,  but  such  as  did  occur  were  in  the 
main  to  easier  figures.  Compared  with  pre- 
vious seasons,  however,  good  prices  are  still 
being  realized  for  nearly  all  Summer  vege- 
tables. Onions,  both  new  and  old,  were  in 
more  than  ample  supply  for  the  current  de- 
mand and  wed  at  generally  low  figures. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  V  box   2  25®  2  50 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ¥  box   1  50@  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  K>  box          1  00®  1  25 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  V  fb   5^@ 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,  H  ft>   4®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  <p  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  $  doz   25®  75 

Egg  Plant,  V  ft)   12H@  15 

Garlic,  new,  *  lb   6®  8 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  <p  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  f)  box   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     65®  1  00 

Onions,  sprouted,  f,  sack   20®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  fb   3®  3* 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   10®  15 

Rhubarb,  $  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f,  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  box  ".. . .  1  75®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  little  more  inquiry  for  Old  po- 
tatoes than  during  preceding  week,  and  in 
consequence  a  slightly  improved  feeling,  but 
in  values  there  was  no  quotable  advance  and 
none  anticipated,  the  season  being  now  nearly 
ended.  New  potatoes  are  coming  forward 
quite  freely,  with  market  easy  in  tone.  Some 
of  the  recent  arrivals  of  New  show  very  good 
quality. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental  1  25  @1  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   —  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  140   @1  80 

Early  Rose  1  30  @1  50 

Garnet  Chile  1  25  @1  50 

New  Potatoes.  V  lb   1   @  2 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  matter  of  variety,  the  market  for  de- 
ciduous fresh  fruits  and  also  for  berries  re- 
mains much  the  same  as  during  previous 
week.  Apricots  were  received  in  light 
amount,  but  not  many  were  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  at  the  rather  high  figures 
ruling.  Cherries  have  been  arriving  in  fairly 
liberal  quantity,  especially  from  Sacramento 
river  section,  and  values  have  been  tending 
in  favor  of  consumers,  although  for  choice  to 
select  Black,  which  were  given  the  decided 
preference,  good  prices  were  as  a  rule  real- 
ized. The  ordinary  Red  and  White  cherries 
now  coming  forward  were  not  in  great  favor, 
either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment.  A  few 
Raspberries  were  received  from  Newcastle, 
and  met  with  the  usual  prompt  custom  of  early 
consignments  in  prime  condition,  the  first  ar- 
rivals bringing  25c  per  basket.  Strawberries 
were  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  at  the  low  fig- 
ures current  met  with  active  demand,  being 
in  generally  good  condition.  Apples  of  last 
crop  remain  on  market  in  quotable  quantity, 
but  are  not  being  accorded  much  attention, 
other  more  seasonable  fruit  receiving  the 
call. 

Apricots,  V  crate   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-Ib.  box   3  00®  3  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ■$  50-fb.  box  ...  2  00®  2  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. ...  1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  Black,  ¥  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Red,  *  box   40®  65 

Cherries,  White,  $  box   40@  65 

Gooseberries,  *  lb   2K®  3* 

Gooseberries,  *  20-tb  box   60®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  *  large  box   — @ — 

Raspberries,  W  drawer    25@— 

Strawberries,  Longworth,    chest          3  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   2  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 


is  displaying  very  little  life  at  present,  which 
is  a  rather  common  event  for  this  time  of 
year.  Aside  from  the  filling  of  some  small 
orders  by  jobbers,  there  is  virtually  nothing 
doing.  Apples  are  scarce  and  firmly  held, 
present  supplies  being  confined  to  a  few 
choice  evaporated  in  boxes.  Apricots  are  prac- 
tically out  of  stock.  Market  for  new  crop 
prime  Royals  is  expected  to  open  at  about 
8@9c  for  July  delivery,  although  present  bids 
for  new  to  arrive  are  as  a  rule  on  a  lower 
plane.  Of  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  there 
are  moderate  supplies  in  the  hands  of  jobbers, 
with  quotable  rates  unchanged.  Prunes  are 
still  in  sufficient  stock  to  admit  of  consider- 
able wholesale  business,  the  quantity  remain- 
ing in  the  State  being  estimated  at  not  less 
than  3000  tons,  mostly  in  second  hands,  but 
trade  in  this  fruit  is  dragging  badly  for  the 
time  being,  with  market  weak  at  the  quota- 
tions. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb  12(4®  13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9V4 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  ®11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7H@  8% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6H@  7V4 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5H 

60— 70's   4   @  4<4 

70— 80's   3tf@  3% 

80— 90's   3  @  3M 

90— 100's   2W®  2% 

110— 130's   2   @  2^ 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft>  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3S4@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3)i@— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3H®  4tf 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted   1M®  1% 

According  to  recent  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East  is  out- 
lined as  follows : 

The  market  remains  in  about  the  same  position 
as  reported  last  week.  Evaporated  apples  are 
meeting  a  moderate  jobbing  demand  and  with 
light  offerings  desirable  grades  are  held  about  the 
same  in  price,  though  the  tone  is  a  trifle  easier  at 
the  close.  Very  few  sun-dried  apples  offering  or 
wanted  and  value  nominal.  Chops  quiet  but  held 
about  steady.  Cores  and  skins  dull  and  weak. 
Huckleberries  have  been  offered  more  freely  and 
market  is  weak  and  lower;  some  jobbing  sales  re- 
ported higher,  but  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
exceed  7f»  8c  for  important  lines  Blackberries  in 
light  stock  and  firm.  Very  little  doing  in  cher- 
ries. California  fruit  has  met  a  moderate  demand 
and  tone  barely  steady  on  peaches  and  apricots, 
with  prunes  weaker;  the  full  range  of  prices  re- 
mains about  as  last  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13V4@14H 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  20  @28 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

There  are  no  changes  in  quotable  rates. 
Movement  is  light,  either  outward  or  on  local 
account,  as  is  generally  the  case  during  the 
Summer  months.  The  late  heavy  damage  to 
the  vineyards  by  frost  imparts  a  firm  tone  to 
the  market  for  coming  season's  product. 
Stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Association  are 
reported  not  to  exceed  500  cars,  including 
about  130  cars  graded  Pacifies,  about  20  cars 
Sultanas,  and  about  340  cars  of  standards 
graded,  mostly  3  and  4-crown  loose  Muscatel, 
with  a  few  layers  and  clusters. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @ — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   —  ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  fb  5M@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4H@*% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  S)i@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —  @SH 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2tf@2& 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  in  good  demand  from  con- 
sumers, the  weather  being  more  favorable  for 
this  fruit,  and  the  market  has  developed  some 
firmness,  although  quotable  values  show  no 
important  changes.  The  Lemon  market  is 
well  stocked  and  continues  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest,  being  easy  in  tone,  with  sales 
at  extreme  figures,  confined  to  small  lots  of 
best  qualities.  Limes  have  ruled  fairly  steady 
at  the  last  noted  decline. 

Oranges— Navels,  f,  box   2  25®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  25 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  25@— 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  60 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   6  50®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  of  such  insignifi- 
cant proportions  as  to  admit  of  no  noteworthy 
trading.  Quotable  values  for  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  are  wholly  nominal.  Peanuts  are 
not  offering  in  large  quantity  and  are  meet- 
ing with  fair  custom  at  current  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  ®  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   i%@  5W 


Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  6% 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  both  by 
sea  and  rail.  Values  are  ruling  steady,  with 
quotable  rates  for  new  claret  the  same  as 
previously  noted,  viz. :  16@18c  per  gallon  for 
round  lots  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  and 
18@20c  for  selections,  the  market  being  mod- 
erately firm  at  these  figures.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  less  favorable 
prices  for  the  producing  interest  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '9 


Same  Time 
Last  Year 


Flour,  X-sks            97,590  I  4,752,838 

Wheat,  ctls              57,266  '  2.608,511 

Barley,  ctls              6,735  1,240,990 

Oats,  ctls                  4,470  5111,278 

Corn,  ctls                  4,040  152,935 

Rye,  ctls                    550  ,  29,355 

Beans,  sks                5,693  381,731 

Potatoes,  Sks             8,9112  1,029,693 

Onions,  sks               2,850  162,601 

Hay,  tons                  2,446  120,859 

Wool,  bales               3,585  51,020 

Hops,  bales   I  11,648 


4,544,856 
9,831,659 
4,363,283 
623  208 
314,815 
42,166 
5&5,837 
1,015,945 
96,874 
112,781 
65.191 
8,583 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  l,  '98. 

Last  year. 

Flour,  M-sks. . . 

....171,540 

3,218,918 

2,942,372 

Wheat,  ctls. . . . 

. . ,  ,  58,610 

1,686,653 

9,556,076 

Barley,  ctls 

, , ,  ,  2,248 

414,784 

2,987,475 

20,037 

17,427 

1,138 

20,138 

38,169 

Hay,  bales   . . . 

757 

82,679 

168,033 

777 

69,655 

73,377 

1,747,334 

684,276 

5,023 

1,322,922 

743,653 

Honey,  cases. . 

236 

5,227 

5,280 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

601 

42,237 

70,632 

California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  9— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7®8Hc;  prime  wire  tray,  85£@9c; 
choice,  9@99gC;  fancy,  9J£@10c. 

Prunes,  4^@9V4c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13H@16c;  Moorpark,  16®19c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9tf@12Kc;  peeled, 25@28c. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

QERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

83- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

RUPTURE  AND  PILES. 


For  May  and  June,  1899,  only,  Drs.  Mansfield  & 
Porterfield,  at  838  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

are  issuing  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
examination  for  Rupture  or  Piles,  with  treat- 
ment till  cured,  for  $30.    Send  for  one. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.    K.  KUA  ll!Sl£K  &  11KO.,  Hilton,  Pa. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
Bit.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCTSCO.CAT,. 


No.  717 — Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  douhle  fen- 
ders. Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm 
apron,  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  $68;  just 
as  good  as  sells  for  $100. 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY. 

vVe  manufacture  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harnessand 
sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Ia 
fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in 
the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  When  you  buy  on 
this  plan  you  pay  only  the  pro  tit  of  the  manufacturer. 

No  traveling  expenses,  no  losses,  no  agent's  commission  and 
no  dealer's  profits. 

We  Have  No  Agents, , 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  direct.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach 
you  and  save  you  money.  We  ship  our 
vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex- 
amination and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
IFe  Manufacture  Everything 


and  we  can  assure  you  of  good  quality 

  from  beginning  to  end  ;good  wood  work, 

good  iron  and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnish,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style 
and  the  largest  selection  In  the  land.    .Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg.  Co*  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  ISO— DouMe  Baggy 
harness,  with  nickel  trim- 
mings. Complete  with  col- 
lars and  hitch  straps,  $20.  As 
good  as  sells  for  $30. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    )0  TONS  BOXCAR  $600 

!  MONARCH  JR.o»iwRYBiii5$S30 

ISTHE  BESTSMALL 
CAR  PRESS  INTH8 

WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  exr.ra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  ear  to  fuU  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "    20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

I..  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LE4NDRO,  CAL 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  <tble  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  b>  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Hints  Upon   Small  Greenhouses. 


Mr.  George  N.  Tyler  of  Alameda 
gives  amateurs  some  timely  hints 
about  their  small  greenhouses  : 

Shading. — The  rain  and  hail  of  last 
week  has  probably  washed  most  if  not 
all  of  the  shading  off  of  small  green- 
houses. This  should  be  renewed  at 
once,  for  your  plants  will  burn  and  dry 
out  at  the  root  if  it  is  not  done.  The 
best  shading  to  use  is  three  parts  air- 
slacked  lime  to  one  part  whiting  and 
enough  water  to  put  on  with  a  brush 
without  running.  You  can  put  on  one 
coat  and  if  it  is  not  thick  enough  you 
can  give  another  coat  after  the  first 
has  dried.  This  mixture  is  very  easy 
to  remove  in  the  fall.  In  fact,  you  can 
wash  it  off  with  the  hose.  If  you  make 
a  wash  like  you  would  for  whitewash- 
ing, you  will  have  to  get  up  on  the  roof 
in  the  fall  and  scrape  it  off  with  a 
putty  knife.  It  is  no  small  job,  and 
you  generally  break  numerous  panes 
of  glass  in  the  operation,  and  gener- 
ally some  more  while  you  are  repair- 
ing damages.  At  least  that  has  been 
my  experience. 

Spray  your  greenhouses  on  bright, 
hot  days  two  or  three  times,  but  not 
later  than  three  in  the  afternoon.  By 
spraying  I  mean  wet  down  all  absorb- 
ant  surface,  such  as  the  walks  and 
woodwork.  You  can  also  spray  ferns, 
etc.,  but  never  wet  the  foliage  of  tube- 
roses, rooted,  or  begonias. 

Achyranthus,  alternatithera  and  all 
budding  and  border  plants  should  be 
planted  out  now.  They  will  soon  take 
hold  and  make  fine  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — You  should,  if  you 
have  not  done  so,  put  in  chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings.  If  you  have  any  in  now 
they  should  be  sprayed  at  least  twice  a 
day.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your 
bed  or  beds  for  them.  They  are  very 
gross  feeders  and  require  a  very  rich 
soil.  A  little  bone  meal  added '  and 
spaded  in  is  of  great  benefit,  as  it  is 
slow  and  lasting.  An  ideal  bed  for 
them  should  be  4  feet  wide  and  as  long 
as  you  care  to  have  it.  It  should  run 
north  and  south,  have  an  eastern  ex- 
posure, with  full  sun  and  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  To  raise  good  flowers 
the  young  plants  should  never  receive 
a  check  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  up  to  the  time  they  bloom.  The 
growth  should  always  be  kept  in  a  soft 
growing  condition  by  spraying  at  least 
twice  a  day.  If  you  let  the  plants  dry 
out  at  the  root  they  become  hard- 
wooded  and  inferior  flowers  are  the 
consequence.  Anyone  can  grow  as 
large  flowers  as  a  florist  if  they  will 
watch  their  plants  and  tend  to  them 
faithfully,  but  do  not  start  out  to  grow 
them  if  you  do  not  have  the  time  to 
give  them  the  right  treatment.  There 
is  no  plant  that  will  show  neglect  like 
the  chrysanthemum,  and  one  or  two 
weeks  of  neglect  will  finish  them.  That 
is,  they  will  not  make  large,  perfect 
flowers,  even  if  you  keep  up  a  good 
treatment  afterwards.  So,  remember, 
the  first  neglect  is  fatal. 

Temperature. — A  great  many  of  my 
readers  who  have  small  greenhouses 
make  the  mistake  of  making  them  hot- 
houses, and  often  have  the  temperature 
in  them  from  90°  to  100°.  This  is  all 
wrong.  A  small  greenhouse  heats  up 
and  cools  off  much  quicker  than  one  of 
the  large  ones  the  florists  have.  This 
sudden  rising  and  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature is  very  injurious  to  the  plants, 
How  many  of  my  readers  have  let  the 
temperature  rise  up  to  90*  or  100°  and 
then  opened  the  ventilators  and  doors, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  from  20°  to  30°. 
Think  how  this  would  affect  you.  It 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  .gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  there- 
suit,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


has  the  same  injurious  effect  on  your 
plants.  The  nearer  you  can  keep  the 
temperature  of  your  houses  to  70°  the 
better  your  plants  will  grow,  and  in- 
stead of  having  tall,  spindling,  soft, 
long-jointed  growth  ready  for  the  at- 
tack of  disease,  you  will  have  strong- 
stocked,  hardy  plants  that  are  not 
subject  to  disease,  and  such  plants 
will  winter  better  even  if  the  tempera- 
ture goes  below  freezing.  Open  your 
ventilators  in  the  morning  when  the 
thermometer  shows  70°,  and  close  them 
in  the  afternoon  when  it  drops  down 
to  70°.  On  a  very  hot  day  you 
can  keep  the  temperature  down  by 
repeated  spraying,  as  it  cools  by  evap- 
oration. 

Australian  Butter  Trade. 

Under  date  of  Cape  Town,  February 
25,  1899,  Consul-General  Stowe  sub- 
mits the  following  statistics  relative  to 
the  butter  trade  of  Australia  and  South 
Africa: 

The  largest  consignment  of  butter  in 
one  vessel  (700  tons)  which  ever  left 
Australia  recently  sailed  in  the  Austral 
for  England.  The  India  had  also  on 
board  438  tons,  so  that  in  one  week 
Melbourne  has  earned  the  credit  of 
sending  out  the  largest  shipment  of 
fresh  butter  which  ever  left  any  port 
in  the  world.  Including  a  small  con- 
signment for  Cape  Town,  the  shipment 
comprised  54,000  boxes  of  butter.  As 
an  experiment,  800  dozen  eggs  were 
included  among  the  produce  for  this 
port.  The  value  of  the  butter  and 
some  20.000  rabbits  on  board  for  En- 
gland was  $676,443.50.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  for  the  reason  that  my 
efforts  to  induce  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  to  ship  butter  has  met 
with  but  little  success,  although,  as 
mentioned  in  a  recent  report,  butter 
has  arrived  in  South  Africa  from  the 
United  States  under  Australian  marks. 
The  total  import  of  butter  into  South 
Africa  (with  the  exception  of  Portu- 
guese territory)  for  1898  was  5,782,017 
pounds,  against  5,901,455  pounds  for 
1897,  showing  a  decrease. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the 
entire  capital  then  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  was  $6,525,- 
000,000.  According  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  has  been 
at  pains  to  bring  together  and  add  up 
the  capitalization  of  the  trusts  and 
combinations  now  in  the  field,  there  has 
been  created  a  stock  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness on  their  account  of  $5,- 
832,882,842. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

it  man  auk  fur  a  '  'better  fence  than  the  Patte' '  ?  I  nl- 
vi-raal  Miiti.lartlnn  Is  a  fund  reimmileuil.  Have 

vou  tested  It! 

PAflK  WOVKH  WIUK  KKXCK CO..  ADUIA.V  JIM  II. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  GaHollne.Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
GM.   ALL  SIZKS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO. .J16-18  Drumm;St.,_San;FranciSco. 


Last  season  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  of  Chicago  built 
anJ  sold  189,760  machines.  This  kind  of  expansion  dwarfs  every  other 
achievement  American  history  records  in  favor  of  the  well  being  of  the 
farmers.     Buy  McCormick  machines  and  you  will  get  your  money  s  worth. 


u 


WOOD'S    DEEP  WELL 

PROPELLER  PUriP. 

(FIRST   PRIZE   AT   STATE   FAIR,  1898.) 

 WILL  LIFT  

nORE  WATER  WITH  LESS  POWER 

than  any  pump  on  earth.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  for 
list  of  users  whom  you  can  see  and  ask  all  about  it.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  price  list,  or  call  and  examine. 

Reliable  and  Experienced  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  P.  K.  WOOD, 

Business  Office,  200  N.  rUin  St.  T  Ano-ol^c  Tal 
Factory,    .  923-925  N.  /Iain  St.  J-OS  rVIlgeieS,  V-al. 


The 
Forbes 
Cultivator. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Itest  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  wood  work 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  shovels 
will  not  eiofr. 
Driver  has  hl« 
work  In  front  of 
him. 

Any  kind  of  tooth 
may  be  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  three  sizes:  9, 11  and 
13  teeth.  The 9-tooth  cutB either  4  or  5-foot  width;  the  11- 
tooth  cuts  6-foot  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  5- foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  9  and  11- 
tooth  are  calculated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13- tooth 
for  three  or  four  horses,  and  cuts  either  5,  6  or  8  feet  in 
width.  This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    W.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubservllle,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

i  BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625    SIXTH    ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumplog  Plants  with  Power,  and 

'  Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fertilizer  Functions  in  Fruit 
Growing. 


Profitable  fruit  culture  is  largely  a 
matter  of  color,  flavor  of  pulp,  and 
quantity  of  pulp  as  compared  with  seed 
or  pit.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  conditions  which  favor  these 
qualities  will  also  favor  a  bountiful 
yield. 

There  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
materials  usually  understood  to  com- 
prise what  is  popularly  known  as  plant 
food:  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Plants  require  all  three  of  these 
materials,  and  each  one  of  them  has 
individual  functions  common  to  itself 
alone.  While  each  of  these  plant  food 
ingredients  has  individual  functions,  all 
three  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
plant  growth.  The  individual  functions 
can  be  used  separately  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  the  judicious  use  of  such 
functions  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween profitable  and  unprofitable  fruit 
growing. 

For  example,  nitrogen  in  addition  to 
its  general  necessity  to  the  economy  of 
plant  growth,  has  the  property  of 
specially  favoring  the  growth  of  foli- 
age and  new  wood,  though  when  used 
in  great  excess  the  new  wood  thus 
formed  will  not  ripen  and  is  unfruitful. 
Potash  in  addition  to  its  normal  func- 
tion as  plant  food,  tends  to  favor  flower- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  pulpy 
matter  of  fruits.  It  is  also  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  producing  a  rich 
coloring  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
flavor  of  fruits.  Phosphoric  acid  also 
promotes  blossoming,  and  promotes 
the  maturity  of  seeds  or  pits.  It  also 
aids  the  action  of  the  other  two  forms 
of  plant  food  in  their  separate  special 
functions. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that, 
unless  the  soil  is  naturally  well  supplied, 
the  fruit  grower  should  use  potash  with 
a  free  hand,  and  this  is  quite  true;  but, 
potash  wholly  by  itself  can  accomplish 
nothing.  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
equally  liberal  supplies  of  both  ni- 
trogen and  phosphates.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  slight  deficiency  of  potash 
would  not  greatly  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  trees  or  plants,  but  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  fruit  would  show 
the  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
free  supply  of  potash,  quite  as  well  as 
a  great  excess,  will  naturally  give  re- 
turns in  accordance  with  the  special 
functions  of  the  fertilizer. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  functions  of 
all  three  plant  food  ingredients  are 
specially  exercised  not  so  much  by  an 
excess  as  by  a  regular  supply  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  growing  plant  or 
tree.  Planters  will  do  well  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  supply  of  ni- 
trogen fertilizer  for  young  trees  and 
plants  up  to  bearing  age;  after  that 
period,  the  supply  of  potash  and  phos- 
phates becomes  relatively  of  more  im- 
portance. The  quantity  to  be  supplied 
is  largely  a  matter  of  local  conditions. 
By  degrees  an  orchard  may  be  brought 
up  to  the  point  of  making  use  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fertilizer,  and  con- 
verting same  into  valuable  fruits.  The 
fruit  planter  will  do  well  to  experiment. 
A  study  of  the  analysis  of  fruits  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  fertilizer  needed  per  tree,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  leaves  and  new 
wood  use  quite  as  much  fertilizer  as  the 
fruit  itself.  S.  P.  Cox. 


Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  years  wo  have  been  the  Bole  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Pans  Green,  and  know 
that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  Green.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  14 y2o.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;       lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  }{  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.   Special  rates  to  dealers. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

FEED.  L.  LAVANBURO,  Box  1670  w.  New  York. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Yearbook  of  the  U.  S  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


The  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1898  is  now  in 
press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  in  May.  It  is  a  volume  of  768 
pages,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  as  usual,  consists  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1898,  and  covers 
the  operations  of  the  Department  for 
that  year.  The  second  part  embraces 
miscellaneous  papers,  prepared  with 
few  exceptions  by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus, 
divisions  and  offices  of  the  Department. 

The  third  part  is  the  appendix.  Spe- 
cial effort  has  been  made  to  give  this 
part  the  character  of  an  agricultural 
directory.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
Department  directory  and  the  direc- 
tory of  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, there  have  been  included  lists  of 
the  principal  officials  having  charge  of 
agriculture  in  the  several  States  ;  of 
managers  of  farmers'  institutes ;  of 
national  and  State  dairy  officials ;  of 
the  several  associations  of  cattle, 
horse,  sheep  and  swine  breeders,  with 
their  secretaries  ;  of  poultry  associa- 
tions ;  of  State  veterinarians  and  State 
health  officers  ;  of  the  forestry  officers 
of  the  different  States  and  of  the  State 
forestry  associations  ;  of  the  officers  of 
horticultural  and  kindred  societies, 
State  Granges,  etc. 

The  publication  contains  41  plates 
and  136  text  figures. 

The  edition  of  the  Yearbook  is 
500,000  copies,  470,000  of  which  are 
by  law  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Dele- 
gates in  Congress,  and  30,000  are  al- 
lotted to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  allotment  is  consumed  in 
the  distribution  to  crop  correspondents 
and  others  co  operating  with  the  De- 
partment or  rendering  it  some  service. 
Very  few  copies,  therefore,  are  avail- 
able for  miscellaneous  distribution,  and 
applicants  will  generally  be  obliged  to 
apply  to  Senators  or  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

Among  the  special  articles  of  the 
volume  is  one  entitled  "  The  Present 
Condition  of  Grape  Culture  in  Califor- 
nia," by  Prof.  George  Husmann  of 
Napa,  Cal.  It  is  an  able  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  grape  industry  in 
California  and  the  prospects  for  its  ex- 
pansion and  growth. 


Many  people  arc  skeptical  regard- 
ing testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.£o  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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CRE  OF  CORN. 


"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE"  j 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  ntatly  bound  into  a  volume  . 
of  195  pagesand  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.  | 
Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  introduced  on  , 
the  subject.    It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill — Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  slock.     They  are  going  rapidly. 
To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 


Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Booker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St.. San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


PARSONS'     FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Safe. 
Reliable. 
Economical. 
Improved. 
Enlarged. 


For  Circular, 
write  to 

L.W.  Parsons, 

CAMPBELL, 
CAL. 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  St6. 
CHICAGO. 


General  offices: 

74  cortlan dt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Machine  thai  will  Build  a  Butler  Trade. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THF*  «r 

SQUEEZER 

^  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

|  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.     No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 

Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

I   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


The  Babcock  Tester  Proves  the  Thoroughness  of  the  Work  of 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

No  Trace  of  Fat  in  the  Skim  Hilk. 

Tolt,  Wash.,  Jan.  23,  1899. 
The  No.  3  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  bought  last  Way 
and  used  by  the  Tolt  Separating  Co.  has  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tested  the  skimmed  milk  with  the  Babcock 
Tester  often  and  have  never  found  a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  The 
cream  we  ship  Duwamish  Milk  Co.  and  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction.  G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials free  for  the  asking. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

4*   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
**33  HKAI.K  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  850.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
IS  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  vi  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Bums  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonls,  Bio.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Save  the  Skim  Milk. 


Farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  tbat  practically  all 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  milk  Is  in  tbe  skim 
milk,  and  none  of  It  lu 
the  cream.  To  keep  the 
skim  milk  at  home  use  a 
Safety  Hand  Separator. 
This  skim  milk  is  worth 
22  cents  a  100  pounds 
for  feed.  Better  save  It 
This  plan  saves  all  the 
ertlllty  on  the  farm. 
You  can't  afford  to  sell 
your  fertility.  Catalogue 
No.  31  free. 

P.  M. 

BRANCHES:  Omaha.  Neb. 
Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal 


SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Original  ami  Genuine  New  York  Champion. 

LeadB  as  usual.  Strongest  and  best  wheel,  with 
renewable  spokes.  8  !>  10  12  ft.,  wood  or  steel.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ti  lls  all  about  it.  ALLISON.  NEFF  & 
CO..  222  MlSBiou  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  5th.  The 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  previ- 
ous meeting  to  arrange  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  District  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety reported  a  meeting  had  been  held 
in  accordance  with  the  call  of  this 
Grange,  articles  of  agreement  to  form 
a  District  Agricultural  Society  for  this, 
the  24th  District,  had  been  drawn  up 
and  signed  and  is  now  being  circulated 
for  further  signatures,  a  committee  of 
eight  citizens  were  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  organization.  They  are  meet- 
ing with  much  encouragement. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Thos.  Jacob  &  Bro.  for  all  they  had 
done  to  make  the  Grange  picnic  of  the 
29th  April  the  very  enjoyable  success 
it  was. 

The  subject  of  the  brown  apricot  scale 
in  our  orchards  was  brought  up.  It 
was  stated  the  Supervisors  have  given 
the  work  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
parasite  insects  to  I.  H.  Thomas,  who 
is  to  attend  to  the  same.  On  this  sub- 
ject Worthy  Master  Jacob  stated  that 
since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Grange, 
he  has  visited  Santa  Clara  county  and 
inspected  orchards  which  two  years 
ago  were  badly  infested  with  the  brown 
apricot  scale,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  parasite,  are  now  clean  of  it. 

A  consideration  of  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees,  where  oak  trees  have  here- 
tofore grown,  was  taken  up.  The 
Worthy  Master  stated  that  in  his  or- 
chard where  he  has  planted  prunes 
where  oaks  have  grown  the  trees  have 
not  done  well,  and  he  is  now  replant- 
ing all  such  places  with  pears;  that 
stone  fruits  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  on  such  places.  He  hopes  for 
better  results  from  pears  and  apples, 
but  that  is  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Several  of  the  members  present  de- 
clared their  experience  is  similar  to 
the  Worthy  Master's  in  planting  fruit 
trees  where  oaks  have  grown,  but 
those  who  have  grown  wheat  and  al- 
falfa on  such  places  reported  good 
crops  of  both.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  and  consideration  of  the 
cause,  it  was  suggested  the  failure  of 
fruit  trees  to  do  well  where  oak  trees 
have  grown  might  be  owing  to  an  ex- 
cess of  tannic  acid  in  the  soil  in  conse- 
quence of  the  falling  and  decay  of  the 
oak  leaves  for  centuries.  The  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  ask  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject. 

The  subject  of  forage  plants  was 
brought  up  incidentally.  Modiola,  a 
few  years  ago,  promoted  as  a  valuable 


forage  plant,  was  pronounced  a  fail- 
ure. 

These  reports  fail  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  interesting  discussion 
of  the  subjects  considered  at  our 
Grange  meetings. 

On  these  lines  it  is  the  aim  of  our 
Order  to  make  Grange  meetings  not 
only  pleasant  social  gatherings  but 
educative,  instructive  and  useful.  We 
are  faithfully  working  on  these  lines. 
We  believe  all  interested  in  the  farm- 
er's good  should  join  the  Order  and  ad- 
vocate its  good  at  our  Grange  meet- 
ings and  not  criticize  from  the  outside. 

J.  T. 


Napa  Valley  Notes. 


To  the  Editor: — Reports  of  frost 
here  were  exaggerated  ;  a  little  dam- 
age was  done  along  the  river  and  in 
low  spots.  Prunes  and  cherries  had 
not  vitality  enough  to  hold  their  crop 
this  season,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
drouth  and  the  heavy  crop  combined. 
Peaches,  Japanese  plums  and  all  other 
plums,  almonds,  pears  and  apples 
promise  well.  What  prunes  we  have 
will,  of  course,  be  of  large  grades. 
Vineyards  look  well  and  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  look  very  fine. 

The  peach  moth  and  cutworm  have 
almost  disappeared,  but  the  canker 
worm  and  brown  apricot  scale  are 
thriving  in  some  orchards. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Napa,  May  4. 


The  Penalty  of  Excellence. 


The  German  Butcher  Paper  is  advo- 
cating the  raising  of  the  duty  on  Amer- 
ican sausage.    It  says  : 

Competent  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that 
tbe  American  smoked  sausage,  on  account  of 
its  changed  composition  and  method  of  manu- 
facturing, must  be  placed  under  the  head  of 
"Sausage  for  better  table  enjoyment,"  and 
no  more  under  "Common  sausage."  With 
such  a  change,  however,  is  joined  a  raising  of 
the  conventional  duty  from  17  marks  ($4.05)  to 
60  marks  (*14.2S)  per  100  kilograms. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  German 
Butcher  Paper  is  probably  agitating  for 
home-made  sausage,  the  above  must  be 
taken  for  a  compliment  with  a  rebate. 


State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Governor  Gage  has  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture:  F.  D.  Cobb  of  Stockton, 
vice  Charles  M.  Chase  of  San  Francisco 
deceased;  J.  E.  Terry  of  Sacramento, 
vice  George  H.  Fox  of  San  Joaquin, 
term  expired;  D.  E.  Knight  of  Marys- 
ville,  vice  John  Mackey,  term  expired; 
M.  D.  Chamberlain  of  Woodland,  vice 
F.  D.  Cobb  of  Stockton,  term  expired; 
Grove  L.  Johnson  of  Sacramento,  vice 
John  Boggs,  deceased  of  Colusa. 


««Out-of-Sight"  Traps. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Animal  Trap  Co. 
of  Abingdon,  Illinois,  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  issue.  Our  readers  must  have 
suffered  much  loss  and  annoyance  from  the 
ravages  of  gophers  in  the  past.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  therefore  that  these  people  have 
a  trap  which  they  are  willing  to  guarantee, 
as  they  do,  to  catch  gophers  when  all  other 
traps  fail.  This  "  Out-of-sight ''  gopher  trap 
is  but  one  of  many  traps  which  these  people 
make  for  capturing  rodents  and  small  animals. 
Write  them  for  circulars. 


Paragrene. 

The  new  insecticde  paragrene,  recently  in- 
troduced and  manufactured  by  Fred  L.  La- 
vanburg,  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  paris 
green  in  every  way  for  killing  all  insect  pests 
and  bugs  that  bite  or  chew.  Paragrene  is 
very  finely  powdered  which  assists  in  its  sus- 
pension in  water.  Its  cost  is  only  about  half 
that  of  paris  green.  Samples  of  paragrene  and 
booklet  on  application  to  Fred  L.  Lavanburg, 
165  William  St.,  New  York. 


Sheep  Men 

Will  do  well  to  send  to  Shoobert,  Beale  Co., 
303  California  St.,  for  information  regarding 
Cooper's  sheep  dip.  This  old  reliable  sheep 
dip  is  more  widely  known  than  all  others,  and 
yet  its  manufacturers  are  Issuing  fresh 
printed  matter  each  season  and  by  sending 
your  address  to  the  above  named  firm  you 
will  receive  the  latest. 


DEWhY,STR0NG&C0 

PATENTS 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc, 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility.'" 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

For  Sale  *y  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  25,  1899. 

623,580.— Pipes— E.  F.  Badgley.  S.  F. 
623,762  —  Smelting  Furnace— C.  Bishop.  Knox- 
ville,  Cal. 

623.650.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— V.  W.  Uumzar- 
ner,  S.  F. 

623,773  —  Pressure  Regulator  — T.  A.  Evans, 

Portland,  Or. 
fOS.Ml.— Gate— K.  Gore,  Auburn.  Cal. 
623.512—  Car  Coupling— G.  W.  Hamilton,  Globe, 

A.  T. 

623,667  —  Mkrry-Go-Round- J.  C  Hollowsiy,  S.  F. 
623.906  —Station  Indicator -Hunter  &  Gustaf- 

son,  S.  F. 

623,671.— Railway  Signal— J.  Jorgenson,  S.  F. 
623,672  — Railway  Signal-J.  Jorgenson,  S  F 
623,673.— Gang  Plow— T.  E.  Kavanagli,  Vallejo, 
Cal. 

623,793  — Tire  Bolt  Wrench— W.  Larson,  Kings- 
burg,  Cal. 

623,615 — Runway'  for  Loading  Vessels— a.  Mul- 
len, S.  F. 

623.823.— Felly  Shield— A.  N.  Poe.  Calpella,  Cal. 
623,560  — Blockholder—W.  C.  Read,  Oakland, Cal. 
623,833 —Smelting  Furnace— J.  A.  Russell,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
623.633.— Pruning  Tool— I.  Smith,  South  Bend, 

Wash. 

623,856.— Chain  Coupling— M.  L.  Williams,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
623,614  —Bottle— W.  Wilson.  Oakland,  Cal. 
30.615  —  Design,  Can  Opener— M.  O.  Finkbeiner, 
Myrtle.  Cal. 

30.618 —Design,  Tool  Head— J.  Herfert,  Tucker, 
Wash. 

30,609.— Design,  Hook— W.  P.  Murphy,  Willow- 
Glen,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  0. 3.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  StrongiCo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


the  bottle,  and  it  has  also  a  discharge  passage 
made  in  the  side  interior  to  the  closed  end 
with  a  screen  in  the  passage.  An  air  passage 
is  provided  upon  the  opposite  side  from  the 
sleeve  with  a  valve  or  diaphragm  which  will 
close  the  openings  of  the  passage  when  it  is 
attempted  to  introduce  liquid  therethrough. 

Railroad  Signals.— John  Jorgenson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Nos.  623,671  and  623,672. 
Dated  April  25,  1899.  These  patents  relate  to 
signaling  devices  which  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  railways  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
naling the  approach  of  trains  on  main  lines,  or 
single  cars  on  street  railways.  The  invention 
comprises  signals  which  may  be  either  lights 
at  night  or  colored  signals  during  the  day, 
and  with  these  are  opaque  or  concealing  cases 
so  depressed  with  relation  to  the  signals  and 
colored  globes  that  the  signals  may  be  with- 
drawn into  or  covered  by  the  concealing  cases 
when  not  in  use,  and  exposed  when  they  are 
to  be  used.  In  connection  with  these  signals 
are  electrically  or  mechanically  actuated  de- 
vices which  are  so  connected  with  the  track 
that  the  passage  of  a  car  or  train  will,  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  signal,  act  to  expose 
it  so  as  to  give  warning  of  the  approach,  and 
after  the  car  or  train  has  passed  the  point  of 
danger,  it  operates  another  device  by  which 
the  signal  is  again  concealed. 

Design  for  Hook.— Wm.  P.  Murphy,  Wil- 
lowglen,  Cal.  No.  30,609.  Dated  April  25, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  an  improve- 
ment in  hooks  such  as  are  used  for  hanging 
clothes  and  other  articles.  It  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  hook  of  a  single  piece  of  wire  so 
curved  as  to  form  the  necessary  wall  attach- 
ment, and  to  produce  a  pluralty  of  upturned 
points  for  the  hanging  of  such  articles  as  may 
be  desired. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Reversible  Gang  Plow.— Thomas  K.  Kava- 
nagh,  Vallejo,  Cal.  No.  623,673.  Dated  April 
25,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  gang 
plows  and  a  means  for  reversing  the  position 
of  the  plows  so  that  they  can  be  used  on  hill- 
sides, or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  throw  the 
funnels  in  the  same  direction.  It  consists  cf 
a  single  beam  having  plow  standards  jour- 
naled  vertically  with  relation  to  it,  plows 
fixed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  standards  and 
turnable  with  them  so  as  to  make  either  a 
right  or  a  left-hand  furrow,  and  a  supple- 
mental triangular  frame  having  its  rear  apex 
pivoted  to  the  plow  beam  and  the  base  or 
front  movable  transversely  with  relation 
thereto,  so  tbat  one  side  of  the  frame  is 
brought  approximately  into  line  with  the 
plow  beam,  extending  diagonally  with  the 
line  of  travel,  and  the  other  essentially  in  the 
line  of  travel  with  the  plow.  Suitable  mech- 
anism is  arranged  to  provide  for  these  move- 
ments to  bring  the  frames  alternately  into 
position.  The  shares  of  the  plows  are  double- 
pointed  so  that  when  the  positions  are 
changed  one  share  will  throw  the  furrow  in 
one  direction  and  the  other  share  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Centrifugal  Merrt-GoRound.— J.  C.  Hol- 
loway,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  623,667. 
Dated  April  25,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  that  class  of  amusement  devices  known 
as  "  merry-go-rounds."  It  consists  of  a  sta- 
tionary support  with  a  central  vertical  journal 
shaft,  with  means  for  applying  power  to  ro- 
tate it,  a  framework  carried  by  the  upper  end 
of  the  shaft,  suspending  arms  pivoted  to  the 
periphery  of  the  framework  having  cars  or 
seats  pivotally  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of 
the  arms,  so  that  they  will  swing  outward 
and  upward  by  centrifugal  action  when  the 
apparatus  is  in  motion.  In  conjunction  with  j 
these  are  check  ropes  or  stays  connecting  re- 
spectively with  the  cars  and  with  the  frame- 
work at  points  interior  to  the  fulcrum  points 
of  the  arms  so  that  the  relative  position  of 
the  cars  may  be  regulated  and  maintained. 
Devices  are  also  connected  with  the  apparatus 
to  produce  a  rising  and  falling  movement  of 
the  cars  while  they  revolve  by  variation  In 
the  speed  of  rotation.  The  cars  may  thus  be 
maintained  in  an  essentially  vertical  position 
while  revolving,  and  considerable  changes  in 
movement  may  be  made  during  the  operation. 

Bottle.  —  William  Wilson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
No.  623,644.  Dated  April  25,  1899.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  bottles  of 
that  class  in  which  a  device  is  employed  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  refilling  of  the  bottle 
after  the  contents  have  been  emptied.  The 
bottle  has  an  annulus  fixed  within  the  neck 
and  superposed  fine  screens  secured  to  the  an- 
nulus. There  is  a  hollow  stopper  exterior  to 
the  screens  and  a  sleeve  surrounding  the  bot- 
tle neck  having  the  outer  end  closed  and 
adapted  to  seat  upon  the  hollow  stopper.  By 
means  of  a  spiral  groove  and  pin  the  sleeve  Is 
turnable  to  move  it  outward  along  the  neck  of 


TO  WINEHAKERS. 

FOR  8ALE-GLORIETA  VINEYARD, 
65  acres  more  or  less, 
situated  in  the  Alhambra  valley,  5  miles  from 
deep  water  and  S.  P.  R.  R.  station  at  Martinez, 
and  2!4  miles  from  station  on  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  R.  R.;  about  25  acres  in  table  and  wine 
grapes,  20  acres  In  orchard  fruits;  3  houses;  2 
barns;  smokehouse,  chicken  houses,  pens,  cor- 
ral, etc.;  3  horses,  2  cows,  hogs,  5  wagons,  1 
cart,  harness,  implements,  etc.;  winery  of  about 
50,100  gallons  capacity,  wfth  the  necessary 
equipments,  cooperage,  steamer,  fruit  drier, 
telephone  between  buildings,  etc.;  about  10.000 
gallons  of  fine  wines  were  made  from  this  place 
in  1897.  and  as  much  more  from  grapes  from 
Loma  Vista  Vineyard  adjoining,  and  not  all  the 
grapes  used,  which  amount  could  eas'ly  be 
doubled  from  grapes  grown  in  the  vicinity;  the 
dwelling  is  a  gem  and  tbe  place  well  supplied 
with  pure,  never  failing  spring  water,  piped  to 
house,  barn  and  grounds;  20  acres  wooded  pas- 
ture, etc.;  about  as  much  more  land  adjoining 
(Loma  Vista  Vineyard)  can  be  had  at  a  very 
low  figure,  with  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  creek 
and  plenty  of  wood,  orchard,  etc.;  a  first  rate 
school  within  one  mile  and  in  the  midst  of  in- 
telligent people;  climate  equal  to  any  In  tbe 
State;  two  sanitariums  of  mineral  springs  within 
a  mile;  this  place  alone  is  richly  worth  $25,000. 

Further  particulars  on  application  to  local  real 
estate  agents,  or  MRS.  G.  R.  UPHAM,  on  the 

!  premises;  telephone  Main  37,  Martinez,  Cal. ;  or 

'  F.  RYER,  9  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

DOS   PA  LOS  COLONY. 

Most  prosperous  population  in  all  California. 
Five  hoars  from  San  Francisco. 

On  main  R.  R.  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles;  population  about  600;  fastest  growing 
colony  in  California;  cheapest  land  in  all  Califor- 
nia; schools,  churches,  societies;  creamery,  broom 
factory,  sorghum  mill;  labor  exchange  In  success- 
ful operation;  land  nearly  level;  Irrigation  works 
complete;  water  for  irrigation  all  the  year;  excel- 
lent water  for  domestic  use;  good  fishing  and 
game;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  best  alfalfa  land;  best 
pork  country;  poultry  profitable;  vegetables  365 
days;  healthy  location.  At  this  colony  you  do  not 
risk  a  dollar  In  money,  a  day  in  time,  nor  a  season 
in  crop.    B.  MARKS,  Dos  Palos,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  Invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  It  because  It  is  tbe  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  In  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

4.  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Cult  art  and  Curing. 
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CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

|  Pain-Killer.! 

I  A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  j 
i    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  j 

[cramps,  diarrhoea,  coughs,  I 

COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

! 

25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

j  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. | 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7days'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  18'J8  1st  &  2nd  foraged  cows,  4-yr.. 
8-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  <1c  Ditrkams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  B2U 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  OURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F„  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  OATLETT,  Pieasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  18  or  11  settings  for 
15.00.  Turkey  eggs  2oc  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.   Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  Si  Bendel,  S.  7. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUKOC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


♦    FANCY       POULTR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Iucubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  Incubatjr 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un  ■ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
»'2.00,  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FKRE 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
*  *  *  "  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  !S2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr  R.  H.  Kline.  Ltd.,  981  Arch  St..  Philad'la,  Pa. 


Flour  in  China. 


In  answer  to  a  Minnesota  corre- 
spondent, Consul  -  General  Goodnow 
writes  from  Shanghai,  March  9,  1899: 

The  flour  imported  into  China  was 
valued  at  $978,673  in  1896,  $793,985  in 
1897  and  $1,153,562  in  1898.  I  would 
estimate  the  weight  in  1898  at  59,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  flour  has 
materially  checked  its  use.  The  small 
cakes  used  by  the  lower  classes  are 
now  made  almost  entirely  of  rice  flour, 
and  only  varnished  over  with  wheat 
flour.  A  return  to  the  average  value 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  average  rate  of  freight  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  this  point  will  result  in 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  use  of 
wheat  flour  here. 

Most  of  these  people  are  poor  beyond 
our  understanding,  and  wheat  flour  is 
a  luxury  to  them  just  as  it  was  to  our 
forefathers,  and  not  a  necessity  as  it 
has  grown  to  be  to  us.  Its  use  is  in- 
stantly lessened  by  a  rise  in  price. 

The  increase  in  1897  and  1898  is  not 
an  increase  of  consumption  by  Chinese. 
A  large  proportion  has  gone  to  the  new 
garrisons  of  foreign  troops  at  Port 
Arthur,  Weihaiwei  and  Kyao-chau,  and 
to  the  foreign  men-of-war  now  on  this 
coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local 
mill  at  Shanghai  sold  last  year  nearly 
10,000,000  pounds  of  flour.  This  enters 
directly  into  competition  with  flour 
from  the  United  States.  While  Shang- 
hai flour  is  slightly  darker,  it  sells, 
wholesale,  at  87  cents  per  fifty  pounds. 

The  present  difficulty  in  importing 
flour  is  in  the  matter  of  transpa- 
cific transportation.  There  are  more 
freights  offered  than  boats  to  carry 
them.  Consequently,  the  rate  now  is 
$2.78  per  ton  from  San  Francisco  to 
Shanghai,  an  increase  of  nearly  $1  per 
ton  over  the  rates  prevailing  two  years 
ago.  When  this  high  rate  was  united 
to  a  high  price  of  wheat  in  America 
during  most  of  1898,  flour  wholesaled 
here  at  2.4  cents  per  pound.  To-day 
the  wholesale  price  is  1.89  cents  per 
pound.  When  we  have  sufficient  ships 
in  the  Pacific  for  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  the  lessened  freight  rate  will 
lessen  the  wholesale  price  of  flour  here 
and  increase  its  consumption. 

The  Successful  Stockman. 


The  importance  of  having  a  handy 
reference  book  of  exact  information 
about  the  diseases  of  farm  animals  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Many  a  valu- 
able animal  can  be  saved  by  intelligent 
treatment  of  its  troubles,  where  it 
might  be  lost  by  careless  inaction  or  by 
following  the  bad  and  often  very  cruel 
advice  given  by  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious people. 

We  have  examined  with  much  inter- 
est a  new  book  entitled  "  The  Success- 
ful Stockman,"  published  by  the  King- 
Richardson  Co.  of  San  Jose.  It  is  edited 
by  Andrew  A.  Gardenier,  Ph.D.,  au- 
thor of  "A  Standard  Physiology," 
"Standard  Physician  Manikin,"  etc., 
and  contains  careful  descriptions  of 
diseases  and  remedies.  Special  charts 
or  manikins  of  the  body  of  the  horse 
and  cow  have  been  prepared  ;  also,  of 
the  knee,  fetlock,  ankle  and  foot.  By 
the  study  of  these  manikins,  which  have 
never  before  been  given  to  the  public, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  construe- 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

Black  Leg. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  of  our  vaccine  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  stock- 
men who  have  used  PASTEI'R  Vaccine  upon  nearly  ono  million  head  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  last  3« 
years  and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg.   "Single"  Vaccine  and  "Double"  Vaccine,  as  preferred. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  111. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY    CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 


MEN  AT  WORK 

OR  ON 

PLEASURE  BENT 


are  always 
subject  to  some 


ACCIDENTAL  HURT 

OR 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


is  a  good  friend  in  such 
times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 


tion  of  the  bodies  of  the  various  ani- 
mals, the  location  of  the  various  or- 
gans and  their  functions  can  be  ac- 
curately learned.  A  thorough  study, 
and  thereby  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  construction,  location  and  uses  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  will  aid 
very  much  the  ability  to  quickly  judge 
the  various  diseases.  This  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  work  should  make  it  very 
popular. 

"The  Successful  Stockman  "  has  been 
examined  by  many  experienced  stock- 
men and  qualified  veterinarians  and  has 
been  strongly  approved  by  them.  The 
work  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  The 
Pacific  slope  manager  of  the  publishers 
is  F.  H.  Eastey,  San  Jose. 


Demand  for  Corn  in  China. 


A  telegram  has  been  received  from 
Consul  Fowler  of  Chefoo,  dated  April 
14,  1899,  requesting  cable  bids  for  60,- 
000  bushels  best  shelled  yellow  corn,  to 
be  delivered  in  Chefoo  within  ten  weeks. 
All  charges  are  to  be  included  in  the 
bids,  and  the  payment  is  to  be  made  c. 
o.  d. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rings 
new  spoken  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
bave  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood- 
en wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  all  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  Maggtred  oval 
npokea,  broad  tires  any  height,  and  to  lit 
any  wagon.  They  can't  rot.  go  to  epokeaand 
need  no  tire  setting— last  indefinitely.  There 
is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

Onr  free  Illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  priees.   Send  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 


Will  Give  Wc. 

for  every 
Gopher  Scalp* 

The  above  offer  is  made 
by  many  counties  in  the 
western  states. 
We  guarantee  the 

OutOSighf 

Gopher 
Trap 

tocatch  when  all  other  traps 
fail.  Sena  25  cents  for  a 
sample  by  mail,  or  have  your 
dealer  order  for 
you.  Don't  wait; 
gophers  are  active. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

16  Meek  St.,     Abingdon.  III.  |r. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 
THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

LIVINGSTON,  CAL.,  April  15,  1899. 

>fr.  I.  L.  Burton—  Dear  Silt:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  Is  all 
rlg-ht.  With  a  pood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yoxirs  truly,      C.  F.  Blewett. 

Dii.  FAUi.KNEKof  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8-in.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  succesB  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 

NO  NOISE.       NO  VIBRATION. 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  HEAVY 
GRASS. 

SIMPLE.        STRONG.  DURABLE. 


"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  mower.  I 
never  saw  a  better  machine." — E.  A.  Noyes,  West 
Butte. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MISSION  ST.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing: 

Company 


" HATCH"  Pruning:  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Our  famous  BLUE 
LABEL  BRAND. 

It's  the  best  in  the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BINDER 
TWINE 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 


W.&P. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

•l  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  reoeived  at  thia  office. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON   dfe  CO. 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt    &.    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  FOR  -f  ♦  +  ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   /WORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAIN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump. 

«3t 


PUMPING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Rons  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  ased. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  OH  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pnmp. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Gould's  Triple  Acting  Power  &  Pump  Combined. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds 


For    Irrigation    and   Other  Purposes. 

 SEND   FOR    LARGE    AND   COMPLETE    CATALOGUE,    MAILED  FREE. 


2  1-2  Horse  Power  Webster. 


WOODIN     &     LITTLE,    31:2     &     31 4     MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A 


BUILD/NC  PAP£f? 


The  walls  of  . a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  buildiDg 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  alrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.  We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINS 

r-FKY  1ST  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

116  Battery  St. 


"  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW-- 

Write   FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  market  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  not 
taken  from 


Vol.  LVII     No.  20. 


p  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Evolution  of  an  I  »  gation  Dam. 

  to 

California  irrigation  a**,  rs  are  continu- 
ally commanding  wider  attention  both  at 
home  and  across  the  mountains  over  the 
wide  expanses  of  the  "Great  American 
Desert"  of  the  old  geographies,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  a  desert  only  in  its  lack 
of  water  and  not  in  any  soil  deficiency. 
California  experience  is  one  of  the  beacons 
in  the  light  of  which  the  developers,  pro- 
moters and  irrigation  engineers  of  the  in- 
terior are  directing  their  enterprises  for- 
ward. Not  alone  in  great  undertakings 
but  in  little  individual  affairs,  like  those 
which  are  discussed  on  other  pages  of  this 
week's  Rural,  our  progress  is  valuable  to 
many  both  within  our  own  borders  and  be- 
yond them.  One  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  work  which  the  general  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  in  promotion  of  irri- 
gation includes  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  pamphlets  entitled  "  Water  Supply  and 
Irrigation  Papers  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,"  to  which  we  have  pre- 


FRONT   OF   LAGRANGE    DAM    DURING  CONSTRUCTION. 


Modesto  canal  to  the  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  is  310  feet.  The  up- 
stream face  of  the  dam  is  vertical  from 
its  top  downward  for  70  feet,  thence  to 
the  foundation  surface  it  has  a  batter 
of  1  in  20.  The  top  edges  of  the  dam 
are  rounded  off  toward  the  upstream 
face  on  a  radius  of  3  feet ;  toward  the 
inclined  downstream  face  on  a  radius  of 
17i  feet.  The  level  portion  of  the  top 
has  a  width  of  6  feet.  At  6  feet  below 
its  crest  line  the  dam  is  24. 13  feet  thick  ; 
at  69  feet  below  its  top  it  is  52  feet 
thick;  at  89  feet  it  is  66  25  feet,  and  at 
97  feet,  the  top  of  the  foundation  ma- 
sonry, it  is  84  feet  thick.  The  extreme 
bottom  width  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  dam  is  90  feet.  The  downstream 
face  has  a  pitch  of  1  on  h  (about  25°) 
down  to  70  feet  below  the  crest  height 
of  the  structure,  where  a  compound 
curve  64  and  23  feet  radii  commences, 
which  carries  the  face  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  downstream  face  of  the 


THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF   AN  ABUTMENT. 


viously  alluded.  In  this  series  our  well- 
known  irrigation  engineer,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Grunsky,  has  set  forth  the  history  of  some 
of  the  greater  enterprises  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  The  third  of  this  series  has 
just  been  published  and  it  treats  of  irriga- 
tion near  Merced  and  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing study  of  irrigation  history,  with  its  dis- 
appointments as  well  as  its  successes,  in 
connection  with  the  engineering  features 
of  the  various  undertakings. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Grunsky's  pamphlet  sev- 
eral views  of  the  construction  of  the  La- 
grange dam  and  details  of  the  history  of 
the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  enter- 
prise established  upon  it,  to  which  we  ex- 
pect to  refer  at  another  time.  The  engrav- 
ings used  herewith,  which  we  reproduce 
from  the  source  cited,  show  the  dam  dur- 
ing construction  and  after  water  in  vary- 
ing volume  was  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
barrier  placed  in  its  natural  course.    Mr.  Grunsky 
refers  to  this  dam  as  the  highest  overfall  dam  ever 
built  on  a  large  river.  The  dam  from  lowest  point  of 
its  foundation  surface  to  its  crest  line  has  a  height  of 


THE   DAM   IN    THE   TIME   OF   HIGH  WATER. 

125  feet.  It  raises  the  surface  of  the  river  100  feet. 
It  is  arched  upstream,  its  upstream  face  being 
curved  to  a  radius  of  301  feet.  Its  crest  length  from 
the  retaining  wall  built  for  the  outside  bank  of  the 


NEAR1NG   COMPLETION    WITH   SMALL  OVERFLOW. 

foundation  masonry,  about  3  feet  above 
low  water.  From  this  line  down  to 
bedrock  the  masonry  has  a  batter  of  1 
in  7.  The  dam  thus  affords  a  smooth 
support  for  the  overfalling  waters, 
which  shoot  off  from  the  almost  hori- 
zontal surface  at  the  termination  of 
the  downstream  face  with  great  force 
against  the  river  below.  The  original 
design  contemplated  the  use  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subsidiary  dam  below  the  first, 
to  create  a  pool  of  dead  water,  or  wa- 
ter cushion,  against  which  the  force  of 
the  overfalling  stream  might  be  ex- 
pended, but  this  has  not  been  carried 
out.  The  dam  is  constructed  through- 
out of  uncoursed  rubble  laid  in  cement 
concrete.  The  cement  used  in  the 
structure  was  furnished  by  the  irriga- 
tion districts.  The  work  of  stripping 
and  cleaning  the  foundation  and  putting 
masonry  in  place  was  all  covered  by  the  price  of 
$10  39  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry,  at  which  construc- 
tion was  contracted  for.  The  amount  of  masonry  in 
the  dam  is  about  39,500  cubic  yards. 
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during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Fruit  Situation. 


The  Week. 


The  temperature  is  taking  on  summer  phases  in 
the  interior  and  a  disposition  to  northerly  winds  is 
also  cropping  out.  We  should  like  to  have  them 
drawn  rather  mildly  this  year;  they  are  trying  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  so  when  grain  is  trying 
to  fill  with  short  moisture  supply.  Some  wind  in- 
jury is  locally  reported,  but  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  is,  so  far,  happily  absent,  and  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  going  along  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  These  circumstances  are  not 
for  the  largest  volumes  of  produce  and  we  apprehend 
that  some  of  the  glowing  anticipations  of  large  crops 
will  not  be  realized  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  week  is 
found  in  the  announcement  that  Section  Director 
McAdie  of  the  Weather  Bureau  expects  that  all  his 
official  weather-wise  friends  will  hold  their  next  con- 
vention in  this  city  in  October  next.  He  is  now  busy 
opening  up  correspondence  with  his  brother  officers 
in  different  States,  and  expects  by  this  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  make  a  concerted  request  upon  Willis  L. 
Moore,  chief  of  the  department,  in  whose  hands  the 
selection  of  the  convention  place  now  rests.  The 
main  business  that  will  come  before  the  convention 
will  be  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  service. 
We  hope,  however,  as  so  many  experts  will  be  on  the 
ground,  they  will  find  time  to  fix  up  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  soaking  rain  for  California  next  year.  If 
they  will  do  this,  the  State  should  entertain  them 
most  royally — in  fact,  had  better  do  so  anyway,  and 
take  the  chances. 

Options  on  wheat,  which  have  been  dragging 
lately,  are  recovering,  but  other  grains  are  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Millstuffs  are  a  little  stiffer,  owing 
to  light  supplies.  The  hay  market  is  depressed.  Of 
live  stock,  beef  is  firm,  mutton  fairly  steady  and  hogs 
firm  for  choice  packing  stock.  Wool  is  strong  and 
more  active  than  for  years.  It  is  relatively  higher 
than  in  the  East.  In  dairy  products,  butter  is 
steady,  cheese  weak  and  eggs  unchanged.  Choice 
young  youltry  sells  well.  Stocks  of  dried  fruits  are 
about  cleaned  up,  except  raisiDS  and  prunes.  Or- 
anges are  firm  and  choice  stock  is  scarce.  Lemons 
and  limes  are  weak.  Choice  black  cherries  are  hold 
ing  up  well.  Potatoes  are  doing  well,  but  onions  are 
faring  very  badly. 


The  situation  in  fruit  shipping  seems  to  be  assum- 
ing acute  features.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  ar- 
rangements announced  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany which  has  secured  the  right  of  way  in  this 
business,  in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  car 
company,  which  has  also  fortified  itself,  plays  into 
the  hands  of  a  dealers' corner  and  leaves  the  growers 
and  small  shippers  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  transport- 
ing and  receiving  monopolies  who  are  working 
together  to  get  all  there  is  in  the  fruit  business. 
Such  reports  are  current.  We  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  them.  We  would  have  more  confidence 
in  the  reports  were  their  journalistic  foundation 
more  clearly  established  in  the  public  good.  The 
suspicion  that  private  pique  or  self-interest  may  be, 
to  a  degree,  involved  does  not  strengthen  a  reform- 
er's propaganda.  However,  it  does  not  matter  much 
in  the  present  case.  The  evils  and  wrongs  in  the 
fruit-shipping  business  are  so  clear  that  they  would 
shine  out  even  in  the  hands  of  Beezlebub.  And  these 
evils  are  no  new  thing.  They  have  attended  the 
business  from  its  foundation  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be,  up  to  this  date  at  least,  incurable. 
This  fact  should  not  be  depressing;  it  should  con- 
stitute an  incentive  to  all  the  stronger  effort  and 
resolution  to  overcome  them.  There  has  never  been 
more  than  one  way  to  bring  the  fruit-shipping  busi- 
ness into  a  shape  which  would  divide  the  proceeds 
between  the  four  classes  rightly  interested:  viz.,  the 
growers,  transporters,  dealers  and  consumers. 
There  will  never  be  but  one  way  to  attain  this  result, 
and  it  will  ere  long  be  attained  because  anything 
short  of  this  fair  division  will  ultimately  stop  the 
business.  Thus  far  the  two  intermediate  factors, 
the  transporters  and  dealers,  have  appropriated  to 
their  own  use  nearly  all  the  returns.  They  have 
made  sure  of  their  rewards  even  though  the  grower 
became  bankrupt  and  the  consumer  robbed.  It  has 
simply  been  a  struggle  as  to  whether  wheels  or  deals 
should  get  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  The 
ridiculous  phase  of  the  situation  has  always  been  in 
the  fact  that  both  these  interests  which  possessed 
no  real  element  of  control  have  managed  so  long  to 
rule.  The  real  elements  of  control  rest  with  the 
producer  of  the  commodity  and  the  consumer;  if  one 
should  cease  to  supply  or  the  other  to  buy,  the  game 
would  be  up.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  bluff  has  won 
with  the  winning  cards  in  the  opposing  hands.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  show  why  this  has  been  so  and  it  is 
also  easy  to  show  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  it 
goes  without  showing  that  it  must  be  otherwise 
quite  soon  if  producing  interests  are  to  remain  in 
existence. 

The  trouble  has  always  been  in  the  fact  that  grow- 
ers would  not  do  business  in  a  business-like  way;  they 
would  not  act  as  any  other  set  of  commodity  sellers 
in  the  world  would  act.  No  matter  how  clearly  the 
doctrine  was  set  forth  there  have  always  been  two 
reasons  why  full  success  has  never  been  reached: 
one  has  been  the  general  distrust  of  each  other 
among  producers;  the  other  has  been  the  fact  that 
some  producers  have  always  been  found  whose  loyal 
devotion  or  fettered  adherence  to  dealers'  interests 
prevented  them  from  taking  a  stand  clearly  upon 
the  producers'  side.  Take,  for  instance,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  California  Fruit  Union  in  1885.  It  was 
almost  choked  to  death  at  birth  by  those  who, 
though  growers  themselves,  most  tenaciously  con- 
tended for  some  vested  rights  of  dealers,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  organization  was  hardly  recogniz- 
able by  those  who  projected  it  as  a  co-operative 
scheme  of  distribution  by  growers.  Its  next  trans- 
formation, and  this,  too,  was  the  work  of  a  grower 
who  would  listen  to  no  alternative,  brought  the  or- 
ganization plump  into  the  pocket  of  a  dealer  who 
now  is  rich,  while  the  grower  who  fought  for  him  is 
penniless.  Later  the  organization  became  a  sort  of 
private  partnership  between  a  few  growers  and 
dealers  and  it  dropped  out  of  sight  because,  ere 
long,  it  was  of  no  value  to  them  or  to  anyone  else. 
This  was  the  futile  life  and  tragic  death  of  a  growers' 
organization  which  growers  blindfolded  and  led  into 
the  camp  of  its  commercial  enemies. 

All  this  was  both  begun  and  ended  nearly  a  decade 
ago,  and  though  better  work  has  been  done  in  pro- 
ducers' interests  since  that  time,  still  the  distrust 
among  growers  and  the  lurking  liking  of  a  part  of 


them  for  dealers  who  hold  them  by  friendship  or  by 
stronger  bonds  has  always  prevented  thorough  and 
wide-reaching  co-operation.  There  has  never  yet 
been  an  agreement  of  producers  which  controlled 
enough  of  the  product  to  secure  producers  real 
rights.  There  have  been  partial  successes  and  some 
very  notable  advantages  have  been  secured  in  the 
handling  of  several  lines  of  fruits  and  fruit  products, 
but  they  have  always  fallen  short  of  results  readily 
commandable  with  wider  enlistment  of  growers  and 
proper  regulation  of  dealers'  operations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  when  they  will  do  better,  for  one 
year's  success  does  not  seem  to  make  the  next  year's 
easier,  but  rather  to  stimulate  opposing  interests  to 
greater  exertions  in  obtaining  terms  favoring  their 
interests,  or  in  stimulating  secession  of  producers 
from  movements  which  seem  alone  to  promise  them 
fairness  and  success.  It  does  seem  incredible  that 
this  should  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  with  all 
that  has  been  learned  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
advantages  of  producers'  co-operation  in  distribu- 
tion and  sale,  there  is  not  a  single  organization,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  local  incorporations  working  on 
a  small  scale,  which  has  reached  anything  like  the 
width  and  influence  it  should  attain. 

But  as  we  remarked  at  first,  this  fact  should  not 
discourage  effort  in  a  direction  which  is  clearly  right 
and  promising.  It  should,  on  the  other  hand,  stimu- 
late effort.  Let  the  growers  learn  from  the  dealers 
in  this  respect.  When  they  are  pinched  by  ad- 
vancing co-operation  they  do  not  repine  or  abandon 
their  undertakings.  They  but  fight  the  more  vigor- 
ously for  the  success  of  their  side,  and  the  blocks 
which  they  succeed  in  throwing  before  the  wheels  of 
co-operative  progress  are  almost  insurmountable. 
Growers  must  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  instead  of 
impugning  the  motives  of  their  leaders  or  begrudg- 
ing them  rewards  for  their  labors  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  their  success,  they  should  rally  to 
their  support  and  furnish  them  the  only  means  by 
which  greater  success  can  be  secured,  and  that  is 
business-like  trust  and  loyalty. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  date  this  will  be  reached, 
but  we  do  know  the  condition  which  will  favor  it. 
Just  as  soon  as  producers  have  suffered  enough  they 
will  seize  on  the  only  means  of  escape.  It  looks  as 
though  there  would  soon  be  another  opportunity  to 
ascertain  whether  the  maximum  of  suffering  has 
been  now  attained,  but  experience  only  can  tell 
whether  growers  are  ready  for  it.  It  must  be  a 
solid  affair  and  must  be  representative  of  the  pro- 
ducing interest.  It  will  not  succeed  if  its  support  be 
only  those  who  fight  the  railways  on  private  lines  in 
a  public  way  or  those  who  think  they  see  a  way  in  it 
to  get  even  with  stronger  dealing  interests.  It 
must  be  honestly  grounded  on  principle  and  then  be 
strong  and  representative  in  growers'  support. 
Such  an  organization  will  succeed  now  just  as  it 
would  have  succeeded  fifteen  years  ago,  and  we 
would  rejoice  to  see  such  an  organization  attained, 
not  with  the  idea  of  punishing  anybody,  but  simply 
to  do  fair  business  and  to  protect  itself  against  the 
evil  which  selfish  man  and  corporations  are  continu- 
ally practicing  upon  it. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  standing  committee 
on  transportation  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
met  in  Sacramento  and  provided  opportunity  for  the 
growers  to  show  their  interest  and  force  in  this  mat- 
ter. At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  call 
for  a  mass  meeting  of  fruit  growers  to  meet  in  Sac- 
ramento, May  23rd  at  10  o'clock. 


New  Edition  of  ««  California  Fruits." 


We  understand  that  Prof.  Wickson's  most  valu- 
able book,  "  California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  has  been  put  through  its  third  revision  and 
the  work  is  being  put  through  the  press.  We  have 
both  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  meritorious 
book,  but  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  third  edition 
will  grace  our  library,  and,  in  a  short  time,  look  as 
old  and  well  thumbed  as  do  the  others. — Redlands 
Citrograph. 

This  is  very  kind.  The  revision  has  been  made 
with  great  care  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  the  work 
quite  up  to  date  in  California  methods  of  fruit  grow- 
ing. We  have  one  request  to  make  of  all.  We  de- 
sire photographs  of  orchards  and  vineyards  and  of 
single  trees,  fruits,  methods,  etc.,  which  seem  to  the 
growers  to  represent  good  and  satisfactory  things 
from  their  points  of  view.  There  will  still  be  time  to 
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prepare  engravings,  and  if  our  friends  will  kindly 
give  or  lend  photographs  which  they  think  well  of 
we  are  quite  likely  to  receive  many  things  better 
than  we  have  thus  far  collected.  All  help  in  this  di- 
rection will  be  deeply  appreciated. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Northern  Spy  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  has  forwarded  to  va- 
rious parties  scions  of  Northern  Spy  apples  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting,  by  grafting  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  with  the  purpose  of  utilizing  Northern  Spy 
on  its  own  root  as  an  absolutely  resistant  stock 
against  woolly  aphis.  I  write  to  ask  if  there  is 
known  to  you  any  reliable  authority  by  or  through 
which  the  fact  can  be  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt  that  Northern  Spy  is  any  more  re- 
sistant than  any  other  apple  tree.  If  so,  why  ?  The 
variety  selected  for  this  purpose  was  originally  ob- 
tained, like  nearly  all  or  all  other  choice  varieties  of 
fruits,  by  hybridization  with  other  species,  and  the 
relationship  is  so  close  between  the  wood,  sap  and 
fruit  of  the  different  kinds  of  apples  that  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  taste  of  this  destructive  insect 
should  or  could  be  so  fine  and  discriminating  as  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  difference  between  them,  if 
any  exists  at  all.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Lelong  is  right 
and  that  he  is  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient  to 
justify  his  advice  in  reference  to  adopting  Northern 
Spy  apple  root  as  a  resistant,  but  I  must  doubt  the 
theory  until  indubitable  proof  is  forthcoming. — A. 
Kamp,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

The  resistance  of  the  Northern  Spy  root  is  well 
established.  Not  only  has  it  been  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally in  Australia  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  but  since  then  it  has  been  so  completely  demon- 
strated in  practice  that  Australian  nurserymen  can- 
not sell  apple  trees  on  any  but  resistant  roots.  The 
Australian  horticultural  reports  give  full  demonstra- 
tion of  these  facts  and  express  wonder  that  Ameri- 
cans are  still  hunting  for  woolly  aphis  cures  when 
this  means  of  avoiding  is  so  available.  More  than 
this,  the  fact  has  also  been  demonstrated  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  announcement  of  it  was  made  by 
the  late  John  Lewelling  as  early  as  1877  and  was 
published  in  the  Rural  Press  at  that  time.  Others 
have  from  time  to  time  declared  the  same  observa- 
tion. Probably,  however,  the  most  satisfactory 
demonstration  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Uni- 
versity orchard  at  Berkeley.  Fifty  apple  trees  on 
Northern  Spy  roots  were  secured  from  Australia 
and  planted  five  years  ago  in  an  old  nursery  from 
which  young  stock  badly  infested  with  woolly  aphis 
was  removed.  The  ground  was  full  of  roots  occupied 
by  the  aphis.  They  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
good  trial.  In  the  summer  of  1898  one  of  the  ento- 
mological students,  without  being  told  the  reason  for 
it,  was  told  to  closely  examine  the  roots  of  all  these 
fifty  young  trees  and  report  the  result.  He  made 
the  investigation  carefully  and  reported  that  there 
were  no  insects  whatever  upon  the  roots.  Upon  the 
results  of  this  examination  these  trees  were  all  dug 
up  last  December  and  the  roots  offered  (see  Rural 
Press  of  December  17,  1898)  to  all  who  desired  to 
experiment  with  them,  using  the  roots  as  stock  and 
Northern  Spy  wood  for  scions.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred growers  applied  for  these  roots  and  now  have 
the  matter  under  their  observation. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  matter.  We 
do  not  know  yet  why  the  woolly  aphis  avoids  roots 
of  some  varieties.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  they  do. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  phylloxera 
destroys  the  roots  of  some  grape  varieties  and  does 
not  injure  others.  The  present  standing  of  the  wine 
industry  of  France  is  established  upon  that  fact,  and 
California  is  rapidly  coming  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion. The  same  thing  extends  all  through  the  insect 
world.  Insects  have  tastes  of  the  most  fastidious 
kinds.  It  is  doubtful  if  mankind  can  excel  them  in 
that  line.  Of  course,  it  is  not  merely  a  Northern 
Spy  tree  which  resists;  it  is  the  root  and  you  must 
either  get  such  a  root  or  induce  a  Northern  Spy  cut- 
ting to  throw  out  its  own  roots.  The  University  is 
proceeding  on  the  former  and  Mr.  Lelong  on  the 

latter  plan.   

Thinning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  paper  inquiries 
on  thinning  peaches.  They  may  be  broken  apart  by 
pinching  with  the  two  forefingers  and  thumb,  and 
squeezing  the  side  to  come  off  a  little  nearer  to  the 
tip  than  the  side  to  be  left  on.  When  the  fruit  is 
the  size  of  very  small  almonds  it  is  quite  an  easy  job 


and  can  be  done  quickly  after  a  little  practice,  and, 
judging  by  the  way  the  frost  is  cutting  up,  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  till  they  get  a  good  size. — J.  R.  Stokes, 
Boonville. 

This  is  all  right  except  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  time, 
and  when  there  are  plenty  of  singles  it  is  better  to 
pull  off  the  doubles  entirely  than  to  take  time  to 
separate  them.  The  case  to  which  our  correspond- 
ent refers  was  one  in  which  the  fruit  seemed  to  be 
nearly  all  in  triplets  and  quartets,  and  they  are 
much  harder  to  handle  than  doubles.  But,  truly,  the 
frost  has  saved  much  thinning  this  year. 

The  False  Chinch  Bug. 

To  the  Editor: — Several  of  the  vineyards  in  this 
vicinity  are  badly  infested  with  what  we  understand 
is  "false  chinch  bug."  Almost  everything  has  been 
tried  with  poor  success.  It  looks  bad  for  us.  Vines 
are  entirely  denuded;  bugs  spreading  rapidly  and 
will  cause  a  bad  loss  financially  unless  something  can 
be  done. — Grape  Grower,  Cloverdale. 

This  small  pest  has  been  more  or  less  troublesome 
in  the  valleys  north  of  the  bay  for  some  years.  It  is 
Nysius  destructor.  They  can  be  caught,  for  they  drop 
to  the  ground  when  disturbed.  Two  semi-circular 
pans  2  inches  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter  can  be 
handled  by  two  men,  each  man  inserting  his  half  of 
the  circular  pan  quickly  under  the  vine.  When  the 
pans  are  in  place  a  shake  or  kick  brings  the  bugs 
down  into  the  kerosene  floating  on  water  in  the  pan. 
We  believe  they  can  also  be  killed  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  spraying  the  vines  and  the  ground  under- 
neath to  reach  the  droppers.  If  any  reader  can 
give  a  better  method  we  would  like  to  know  it. 

Whitewash  for  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  practice  of  whitewashing 
fruit  trees  and  rose  bushes  a  good  one  ?  If  so, 
should  the  stone  lime  be  used  to  make  the  wash  or  is 
it  too  strong  ?  My  rose  bushes  are  being  destroyed 
by  a  borer  that  works  under  the  bark,  also  bores 
into  the  end  of  stalks  that  are  cut.  Is  whitewashing 
the  remedy  ? — Subscriber,  St.  Helena. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  columns  the  chief 
use  of  whitewash  on  trunks  of  trees  and  bushes 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  is  to  reflect  the  heat 
as  a  white  surface  does  and  not  absorb  it  as  a  dark 
surface  does.  As  the  heat  is  reflected  a  whitened 
bark  will  not  burn,  while  a  dark  bark  will  burn.  Our 
most  troublesome  borers  do  not  work  in  healthy 
wood,  but  quickly  attack  dead  or  dying  wood  such  as 
is  sunburned,  hence  to  avoid  sunburn  is  to  escape 
these  borers.  There  are,  however,  other  borers, 
which  fortunately  do  not  frequently  occur,  which  at- 
tack live  wood.  For  whitewashing  trees  it  is  better 
to  use  old  lime  which  has  the  biting  edge  taken  off 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this,  or  the  substance 
known  as  "  whiting,"  is  stirred  into  water  in  which 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  to  the  gallon 
has  been  dissolved,  it  gives  a  white  surface,  also  the 
odor  of  the  whale  oil  which  is  believed  to  discourage 
insect  attacks.  This  would  act  on  the  cut  ends  as 
well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  paint  the  cut  ends  with  common  house 
paint  because  that  will  adhere  better  and  prevent 
checking  of  the  wood.  If  anyone  knows  a  better 
whitewash  preparation  than  we  have  given  we 
would  like  to  hear  of  it. 

Olive  Twig  and  Vine  Cane  Borer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  will  send  you  a  small  branch  of 
olive  in  which  you  will  find  a  borer,  and  the  way  he 
works.  What  remedies  are  there  ?  I  observed  the 
same  borer  last  year  on  old  grape  cuttings,  and  I  am 
surprised  to  find  the  same  kind  this  year  on  the 
olives.  They  are  doing  terrible  damage.  Would 
you  advise  to  cut  every  bitten  limb  off  ?  I  thought 
that  some  of  the  bitten  limbs  would  be  spared  by 
plugging  up  the  holes  after  the  insect  (borer)  inside 
the  bark  is  killed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the 
bark  would  in  time  overgrow  the  wounds.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  who  has  eight  acres  of  olive  trees  has 
the  same  trouble,  and  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark 
what  kind  of  a  spray  to  use. — Chas.  J.  Sohmid, 
Folsom. 

The  insect  is  Polycaon  confertus.  It  has  been  known 
for  years  as  an  olive  twig  borer  and  has  recently  be- 
come more  abundant  in  vineyards  and  has  done  some 
damage.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  insect 
did  not  breed  in  cultivated  growths  but  passed  its 
early  stages  only  in  dead  wood  of  forest  trees  and 
shrubs.  Recently  it  has  been  found  in  various  stages 
in  living  vine  stumps.  No  remedy  has  been  proposed 
except  spraying  with  whale  oil  soap,  which  it  has 
been  thought  might  repel  the  insect.    In  treating 


limbs  already  bored  kill  the  insect  with  a  wire  run 
into  the  burrow  and  plug  up  as  our  correspondent 
suggests  when  it  is  much  desired  to  retain  the  shoot; 
otherwise  cut  back  to  a  bud  below  the  injury. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  15,  1899. 

A.  G.  McAdib,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


Extremely  high  temperatures  prevailed  in  most 
sections  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  accompanied 
and  followed  by  high  northerly  winds,  causing  some 
damage  to  wheat  in  the  valleys.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia the  grain  crop  is  a  failure  in  most  places. 
Haying  continues  and  the  yield  is  generally  above 
the  average.  Pasturage  is  still  plentiful.  The 
recent  frosts  undoubtedly  injured  grapes  in  many 
localities,  but  present  indications  are  that  a  large 
crop  will  be  gathered.  Sugar  beets  are  making 
favorable  growth.  No  rain  fell  during  the  week  ex- 
cept light  showers  Sunday  afternoon  and  night  in 
the  foothills  and  near  Sacramento. 

Tehama  — Grain  looking  well ;  pasturage  needs  rain. 

Butte. — Olive  trees  in  bloom.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  loaded 
with  fruit.  Indications  of  immense  crop  of  oranges  in  Thermalito 
and  Palermo.  Peaches  doing  well  in  most  places.  Grain  and  hay 
in  good  condition. 

Colusa. — Crops  holding  their  own,  though  need  rain. 

Yolo.— Haying  progressing.  Winter  sown  grain  making  heavy 
growth.   All  fruit  doing  well. 

Sacramento.— Temperature  above  normal.  Strong  west  winds 
dried  ground  rapidly.    Haying  in  progress. 

Solano. — Apricots  and  peaches  nearly  ready  for  shipment.  Peach 
crop  will  be  enormous.  Cherries  nearly  all  gathered.  Haying  pro- 
gressing. 

El  Dorado.— Peaches  and  grapes  in  some  localities  were  injured 
by  recent  frosts. 

San  Joaquin. — Haying  progressing.  Barley  ripening  rapidly. 
High  north  winds  injurious  to  crops. 

Stanislaus.— Early  sown  grain  looks  well;  late  grain  badly  dam- 
aged by  hot  spell;  crop  will  be  less  than  average;  good  yield  of  bar- 
ley expected. 

Merced  — Wheat  injured  by  extreme  heat  during  week;  crop  will 
be  light.   Barley  safe.   Fruits  doing  well.   Good  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Madera.— Brisk  northwest  winds  have  damaged  late  sown  grain; 
early  sown  maturing  rapidly  and  will  be  an  average  crop. 

Fresno. — Good  weather  for  haying.  Fruit  and  vegetables  doing 
well.  Damage  to  grapes  not  so  serious  as  reported.  Grain  still  in 
good  condition.   Dry  winds  did  some  injury. 

Tulare  — Grain  will  be  a  very  light  crop.  Peaches  and  prunes 
heavy;  pears  light.   Haying  progressing. 

Kings.— Weather  favorable  to  grain;  first  crop  of  hay  being  cut. 
Loss  on  fruit  crop  from  frost  will  be  heavy  in  some  places ;  pasturage 
failing;  peach  crop  will  be  heavy. 

Kern  —Weather  extremely  warm,  with  northwest  winds.  Haying 
progressing. 

Inyo. — Alfalfa  nearly  ready  for  cutting. 

Mendocino.— Dry  north  winds  injurious  to  late  grain;  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  light;  prunes  on  low  river  bottoms  mostly  killed  by 
late  frosts;  other  orchards  not  injured.  Grapes  and  hops  doing 
well. 

Lake.— Weather  warm  and  favorable  to  all  fruits.  Grapes  not 
damaged  by  recent  frosts,  but  fruit  and  vegetation  in  the  valleys 
were  injured.  Grain  and  hay  doing  well.  Alfalfa  nearly  ready  to 
cut. 

Sonoma.— Peaches  have  curl  leaf  badly;  dropping  in  some  or- 
chards. Grapes  on  low  lands  were  badly  nipped  by  late  frosts.  Late 
sown  grain  needs  rain. 

Napa. — Excellent  weather  for  crops.  Haying  in  progress.  Pastur- 
age good  and  stock  doing  well.  Grapes  injured  by  late  frosts.  Grain 
and  hay  will  yield  large  crop;  quality  above  average. 

Contra  Costa. — Conditions  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Volun- 
teer hay  cut.   Very  warm  from  8th  to  10th. 

Alameda.— Grain  and  hay  crops  in  excellent  condition.  Almonds 
and  peaches  will  yield  a  good  crop;  apricots,  prunes  and  cherries 
light. 

San  Mateo  — Weather  very  warm.  Haying  in  progress.  All 
crops  in  good  condition. 

Santa  Clara.— Cherries,  prunes  and  apricots  light;  peaches 
promise  fair  crop.  Grain  looking  well.  Hay  being  cut.  Large 
crops  of  grain  and  hay  expected. 

San  Benito.— Wheat  damaged  by  extreme  heat;  much  of  crop 
will  be  cut  for  hay.   Sugar  beets  looking  well.  Haying  in  progress. 

Monterey.— All  crops  growing  rapidly,  but  need  rain.  Fruit  and 
beets  doing  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Daily  fogs  beneficial.  Damage  from  recent 
frosts  less  than  reported.  Haying  will  begin  next  week.  Grain 
somewhat  damaged  by  heat  during  the  week. 

Santa  Barbara.— Heavy  fogs  at  night  beneficial.  Grain  still 
promises  a  good  crop    Walnut  prospects  good. 

Ventura.— Cool  fogs  beneficial.  Sugar  beets  growing  rapidly. 
New  potatoes  and  barley  hay  being  cut. 

Los  Angeles. — Foggy  nights  and  mornings,  with  warm  days. 
Barley  and  wheat  hay  being  cut;  light  crop.  In  most  sections  the 
grain  crop  is  a  failure.  Beets  doing  well.  Deciduous  fruits  doing 
well.   Berry  crop  about  average. 

San  Bernardino.— Beet  crop  not  so  promising  as  two  weeks  ago. 
Haying  in  full  blast.   Prunes  dropping.   Oranges  setting  well. 

Orange.— Haying  in  progress;  every  farmer  has  at  least  a  small 
crop.   Corn  and  beets  doing  well.   Fruit  prospects  good. 

San  Diego.— Cloudy  with  light  winds  and  cool  weather.  Haying 
progressing.  Fruit  and  vegetables  making  good  growth;  light  crop 
of  small  fruits,  owing  to  drouth. 

; 'Eureka  Summary.— Continued  cold  weather  and  high  northerly 
winds  have  materially  retarded  growth  of  pasturage  crops  and 
fruit.  In  some  sections  cherries  are  blighting  and  other  fruits  are 
more  or  less  injured. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  weather  and  fogs  helpful  to  grain, 
beans  and  beets.  Haying  continues;  crop  generally  light.  Damage 
by  frost  not  so  great  as  reported.  Indications  for  light  walnut  crop. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Deciduous 


Fruit  Growing 
California. 


in  Southern 


By  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Pomological  Society. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  from  River- 
side people  on  any  subject  concerning  deciduous 
fruits — the  orange  industry  here  so  overshadows 
every  other.  But  I  think  the  subject  may  be  made 
to  appear  quite  worthy  of  even  Riverside's  atten- 
tion. However  much  the  citrus  fruit  interests  pre- 
dominate now,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  time  is 
not  far  in  the  future  when  the  deciduous  fruit  indus- 
try will  be  a  very  close  second  to  that  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  ;  and  this,  I  think,  may  be  true  of  other 
places  in  southern  California  now  largely  devoted  to 
the  latter  business.  The  markets  for  citrus  fruits 
are  necessarily  somewhat  limited,  both  as  to  time  of 
marketing  and  extent,  even  if  the  areas  suitable  to 
best  results  were  not.  The  markets  seem  fairly  well 
supplied  this  year,  even  with  our  exclusive  tariff,  the 
largely  reduced  Florida  crop  and  a  much  less  than 
normal  crop  of  our  own.  While  conservative  men, 
who  have  carefully  watched  the  development  of  the 
orange  production,  find  some  difficulty  in  placing  the 
prospective  enormous  production  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing orange  groves,  it  has  been  shown  here  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  to  which  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  are  or  may  be  open  to  the  pre- 
served product  of  the  peach,  apricot  and  prune. 
Again,  the  orange,  being  essentially  a  luxury,  its 
market  for  the  most  part  must  depend  upon  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  our  own  people  who 
have  means  to  spend  for  luxuries  ;  while  the  pre- 
served products  of  our  deciduous  fruits  are  becom- 
ing standard  articles  of  food  for  the  masses,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  thickly  peopled  districts  of 
Eastern  nations,  and  are  marketable  throughout  the 
year. 

For  Lands  Unsuited  to  Citrus  Culture. — These  facts 
I  deem  pertinent  to  my  subject,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  at  Riverside,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  in 
other  orange  growing  localities,  large  areas  unsuit- 
able for  the  orange  or  lemon,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  deciduous  fruits.  Many  of  these  lands  are  already 
under  irrigation  systems  ;  others  may  be  easily 
brought  under  them.  Besides  these  yet  unimproved 
lands  in  most  citrus  fruit  growing  districts,  through 
lack  of  proper  information  at  first  or  the  greediness 
or  dishonesty  of  land  speculators,  thousands  of  acres 
are  now  covered  with  orange  or  lemon  orchards  that 
never  have  been  nor  never  can  be  profitable,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  be  put  to  other  use.  What  is 
the  service  these  lands  can  be  put  to  that  promises 
best  results  ?  is  the  problem.  It  is  said  they  have 
cost  too  much  with  their  water  to  be  used  for  decid- 
uous fruits.  If  an  expensive  plant,  either  manufac- 
turing or  agricultural,  proves  for  any  reason  unfitted 
for  its  original  purpose,  the  owner  naturally  turns 
it  to  some  other  purpose,  even  though  in  that  use  it 
may  not  return  a  profit  on  first  cost,  rather  than 
have  it  lie  entirely  unproductive. 

After  considerable  study  and  observation,  and 
some  actual  experience,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  with  unprofitable  orange 
groves  is  to  convert  them  into  apricot,  peach,  pear 
or  prune  orchards.  In  our  valley  districts  the  apple 
must  be  left  out. 

Only  the  Best  on  High- Priced  Lands. — I  am  reminded 
that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  that 
will  raise  these  fruits.  Is  it  possible  for  us,  even  at 
a  reduced  valuation  of  our  lands,  to  compete  with 
these  lands  that  cost  so  little,  if  we  add  the  expense 
of  irrigation  ?  The  profitableness  of  farming,  espe- 
cially of  fruit  farming,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  first  cost  of  lands  as  upon  other  conditions.  The 
successful  dairyman  no  longer  keeps  three  or  four 
low-priced  cows  to  produce  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  but  has  exchanged  them,  even 
at  an  increase  of  first  cost,  for  a  single  cow  that  will 
produce  the  same  or  a  greater  amount  of  better 
butter. 

The  Eastern  wheat  farmer  found  it  did  not  pay  to 
cultivate  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  low-priced  land  to 
obtain  100  bushels  of  grain.  By  adding  to  the  cost 
of  bis  lands  and  using  better  methods  he  now  ob- 
tains the  same  amount  from  three  or  four  acres,  and 
at  a  margin  of  profit.  The  California  fruit  farmer, 
producing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  infe- 
rior peaches  or  apricots  per  tree,  with  frequent  sea- 
sons of  entire  failure  or  greatly  reduced  crops  for 
lack  of  moisture,  doubtless  has  good  reason  for  com- 
plaining that  fruit  growing  does  not  pay.  But  his 
neighbor,  by  the  use  of  water  and  best  methods,  pro- 
ducing from  five  to  ten  times  the  amount  on  the 
same  area,  of  better  fruit,  with  seldom,  if  ever,  an 
off  year,  is  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  returns  from 
his  labor  and  investment.  I  speak  with  special  ref- 
erence to  southern  California  conditions,  but  I  notice 
that  even  at  the  north,  where  the  earlier  and  later 
rains  are  much  more  abundant,  some  of  the  best 


fruit  growers  are  putting  in  expensive  irrigation 
plants,  in  the  belief  that  the  added  value  to  their 
product  will  more  than  pay  for  the  increased  ex- 
pense. 

Irrigation  of  Deciduous  Fruit. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  philosophy  of  this  matter.  It  is  too 
well  understood  that  water  is  the  only  solvent  for 
plant  food,  and  must  be  applied,  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially, before  the  tree  can  take  its  nutriment.  In 
our  climate,  if  we  depend  upon  rain,  this  solvent  is 
usually  lacking  when  needed  most,  with  the  result  of 
starved  fruit ;  and,  like  any  other  half-starved  thing, 
it  is  comparatively  valueless,  while  with  water  at 
command,  and  judiciously  applied,  an  abundant  crop 
of  marketable  fruit  may  be  depended  upon. 

Effect  on  Quality. — Like  all  other  good  things,  irri- 
gation may  be  overdone  and  bad  results  follow. 
Among  orange  growers  much  is  said  about  stable 
manure  producing  coarse  fruit.  Coarse,  flavorless 
fruit  follows  heavy  and  repeated  application  of  this 
fertilizer,  not  because  it  is  stable  manure,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  ;  and  coarseness  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  excessive  use  of  nitrogen  in 
any  form,  especially  if  other  important  ingredients 
are  lacking.  Excessive  use  of  water  may  produce 
fruit  lacking  flavor  and  with  poor  carrying  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  This  fault  is  not  in  irrigation,  but  in 
improper  irrigation. 

For  Canning. — So  far  as  I  know,  canners  do  not 
object  to  irrigation.  Their  2J-inch  peaches  are  usu- 
ally secured  by  the  use  of  water,  and  my  contention 
is  that  proper  irrigation,  even  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, would  convert  many  a  non-paying  orchard 
into  profitable  property,  by  bringing  their  product 
to  the  canners'  sizes. 

For  Drying. — It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  shrinkage  in  drying  irrigated  fruit, 
and  I  must  confess  this  was  my  own  supposition  till 
my  experience  convinced  me  otherwise.  You  per 
haps  will  pardon  reference  to  this  experience,  as  it 
seems  to  the  point.  Our  first  apricot  orchard  was 
interplanted  among  young  lemons.  The  lemons  were 
to  make  the  permanent  orchard,  and  all  treatment 
was  especially  with  reference  to  them.  We  had 
plenty  of  water  and  applied  it  generously  through- 
out the  year,  except  when  winter  rains  made  it  un- 
necessary. The  season  after  the  'cots  had  been 
planted  two  years  we  took  from  25  to  75  pounds  of 
extra  fine  fruit  per  tree.  The  next  season — third 
year — they  returned  from  100  to  300  pounds  per  tree. 
The  present  year — the  fourth — they  promise  to 
double  these  amounts.  So  much  for  quantity.  The 
first  season  we  kept  careful  account  of  results  in 
drying,  as  we  were  drying  for  other  parties  apricots 
grown  without  irrigation.  Very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, we  found  that  of  the  unirrigated  it  had  taken 
bj%  pounds  of  green  fruit  to  make  one  of  dried,  while 
of  our  irrigated  apricots  it  had  taken  but  A 
little  thought  should  have  relieved  us  of  our  sur- 
prise. The  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  does  not 
pass  direct  to  the  fruit,  but  goes  to  the  leaves, 
where  its  food  contents  are  fitted  for  the  fruit  and 
wood  growth,  and  the  surplus  of  water  goes  into 
the  air. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young  tree  and  early 
fruitage  is  an  important  advantage.  Our  irrigated 
trees  had  produced  more  fruit  at  three  and  one-half 
years  from  planting  than  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
without  irrigation  bad  in  twice  the  time. 

Our  Fruits  at  the  Fast. — A  word  as  to  the  lack  of 
flavor  as  a  characteristic  of  California  fruits,  of 
which  we  have  all  heard,  ad  nauseam.  Eastern  fruit 
growers  are  jealous  of  California's  products,  as  well 
they  may  be,  and  naturally  make  the  most  of  any 
opportunity  to  criticise  them.  There  is  just  enough 
foundation  in  this  matter  of  lack  of  flavor  to  give 
this  opportunity.  Their  friends  naturally  listen  and 
repeat  the  criticism,  but  continue  to  buy  our  fruit  in 
preference  all  the  same.  Yet  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended ramble  among  fruit  growers  and  dealers  in 
the  East  last  summer,  I  found  very  much  less  of  this 
criticism  than  ever  before.  The  highest  compliment 
paid  to  our  fruits  was  from  a  prominent  fruit  grower 
in  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
fruit  producing  sections  of  the  East.  He  told  me 
that  while  he  thought  their  apples  and  cherries  ex- 
celled, on  all  other  fruits  they  not  only  gave  us 
precedence  in  size  and  appearance,  but  could  no 
longer  claim  superiority  in  quality. 

I  can  recall  no  peaches  that  gave  me  quite 
the  satisfaction  received  from  the  little,  gnarly 
seedlings  somewhat  clandestinely  picked  from 
my  grandfather's  trees  in  my  boyhood  days. 
While  we  must  admit  that  fruit  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  desired  qualities  now  goes  to  the  Eastern 
States,  I  insist  that  so  soon  as  the  demand  is  for 
quality  instead  of  size  and  color,  our  fruit  farmers 
will  quickly  respond  to  the  better  taste.  But  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  popularity  of  our  fruits  at 
home  and  abroad  does  not  leave  us  too  content  with 
present  achievements.  The  possibilities  of  our  soil, 
climate  and  intelligent  enterprise  in  fruit  production 
are  very  far  from  having  been  exhausted.  With 
artificial  use  of  water  and  improved  cultivation  and 
fertilization,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  only  the  aver- 
age product  of  our  orchards  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased, but  that  the  average  quality  may  yet  be 
wonderfully  improved. 


Growing  Dewberries  at  Fresno. 


By  A.  M.  Munoer,  at  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Club. 

For  planting  the  Lucretia  dewberry,  prepare  the 
ground  by  plowing  deep  and  cultivating  until  the 
dirt  is  thoroughly  pulverized.  Set  the  plants  about 
3  inches  deep  and  4  feet  apart,  in  rows,  leaving  a 
space  of  6  feet  between  the  rows.  Plant  between 
February  15th  and  March  15th.  Irrigate  as  often  as 
once  a  month,  always  thoroughly  cultivating  after 
each  irrigation.  By  so  doing  a  sufficient  growth  is 
secured  to  produce  a  good  crop  the  second  year. 
Immediately  after  the  first  rainfall,  generally  in 
October,  the  vines  should  be  pruned  by  cutting  back 
within  about  16  inches  of  the  base  of  the  vine. 

In  February  of  the  second  year  plow  between  the 
rows  with  a  small  one-horse  plow,  turning  the  fur- 
rows towards  the  vines,  but  using  a  shield  so  as  not 
to  cover  them.  Follow  immediately  with  a  hoe,  draw- 
ing the  dirt  up  under  the  vines  and  forming  a  ridge. 
This  ridge  should  be  high  enough  to  keep  the  vines 
up  out  of  the  water  when  irrigating.  After  this 
ridge  is  formed,  water  should  be  run  quite  often,  as 
the  dewberry  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  to 
mature  properly.  The  vines  should  be  irrigated  as 
often  as  three  times  at  least  during  the  spring. 

Marketing. — The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  about  May 
25th  and  continues  to  bear  about  one  month.  In 
picking  for  a  foreign  market  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  berries  do  not  get  too  ripe.  They  should  be  well 
colored,  but  not  mellow.  Pick  them  carefully  in  com- 
mon one-pound  berry  boxes,  and  have  them  delivered 
in  these  to  some  cool  building  used  as  a  packing 
house.  Here  the  berries  should  be  repacked  in  half- 
pound  boxes,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  to  the  crate. 
About  four  of  these  crates  should  be  nailed  together 
in  one  package  and  the  berries  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. If  properly  picked  and  carefully  handled,  the 
berries  will  last  from  two  to  three  days. 

For  the  home  market  the  berries  should  be  al- 
lowed to  get  much  riper  than  for  shipment.  They 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  regular  berry  boxes  and 
sold  without  transferring.  For  local  shipment  these 
boxes  are  used,  being  placed  in  crates  containing 
twenty-four  boxes  each.  It  is  only  for  long-distance 
shipments  that  the  small  boxes  and  crates  should  be 
used. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  annua!  meeting  of  this  organization  was  held 
in  San  Jose  last  week  and,  according  to  the  Mercury 
report,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  One  of  the  spacious  warehouse  rooms 
was  well  filled,  the  extensive  seating  facilities  that 
had  been  provided  being  taxed  to  accommodate  all 
in  attendance.  The  proceedings  were  animated  and 
interesting  throughout.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  President  Philo  Hersey;  Noah  Rogers,  sec- 
retary. 

Report  of  President  Hersey. — Total  pounds  fruit  re- 
ceived 1898-99:  Prunes  7,465,061,  apricots  119,923, 
peaches  468,565,  peeled  peaches  16,192,  Silver  prunes 
268,909,  plums  35,890,  pitted  plums  26,594,  pears 
49,198,  German  prunes  17,761,  nectarines  786,  cher- 
ries 30,072,  apples  9190,  raisins  1149,  almonds  7321, 
walnuts  4361,  total  8.520,927. 

The  above  statement  shows  more  fruit  received 
than  in  any  other  season  since  the  commencement  of 
business  by  the  Exchange.    It  is  all  sold. 

The  following  is  the  cash  account  of  the  year:  Ad- 
vances and  loans  paid  $318,294  22.  salaries  $2492.84, 
stationery,  telephone,  etc.,  $475  56.  interest  $913.73, 
commission  $2054  64,  insurance  $1788  10,  printing 
$153,  warehouse  expense  $960  72,  sulphur,  caustic 
soda,  etc.,  $640  61.  fuel  $741.12,  freight  and  cartage 
$94.61,  repairs  $666  36,  payroll  $3668.34,  boxes  and 
boxing  $16,678  22,  sacks  $2384  69.  stock  account 
$120,  total  $352,129.76;  balance  $17,660.92;  grand 
total  $369,790  68. 

Sales  and  loans  $367,696.78.  sacks,  sulphur,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  $2046.40,  stock  $47.50,  total  $369,790  68. 

The  corporation  debt  or  note  of  $5000  remains  un- 
paid. We  have  assets  in  the  form  of  a  fund  amount- 
ing to  $3302  75  as  an  offset  to  this  debt,  a  portion  of 
which  will  be  applied  at  the  close  of  the  year's  ac- 
counts. 

The  real  estate  and  other  property  is  all  in  good 
condition  and  appears  to  be  worth  its  original  cost. 

The  rapidity  with  which  fruit  is  received,  the 
heavy  demand  for  boxed  fruits  and  the  large  amount 
of  space  required  for  processing  and  boxing,  as  well, 
also,  as  the  increased  tendency  of  the  growers  to 
patronize  the  Exchange,  have  caused  the  necessity 
of  increased  warehouse  facilities.  Your  president 
believes  it  would  be  a  judicious  move  to  construct  an 
additional  warehouse  this  season  of  quite  large  di- 
mensions. This  can  only  be  done  by  additional  stock 
subscriptions.  There  are  many  persons  not  yet  al- 
lied to  us  who  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  be- 
come members  and  make  subscriptions  to  our  stock. 
Of  these  there  are  not  enough  to  do  what  is  desired, 
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and  if  anything  is  done  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  help 
a  little.  Five  out  of  six  years  of  the  business  a 
dividend  of  6%  has  been  paid  and  the  property  been 
kept  insured  and  repaired.  It  is  no  burden  for  those 
who  can  to  subscribe  for  and  own  such  stock. 

If  a  building  200x80  feet,  three  floors,  and  with 
suitable  steam  heating  capacity  for  processing  and 
other  necessary  machinery,  could  be  constructed, 
your  president  and  manager  feels  assured  that  it 
would  be  fullv  used  the  coming  year  and  net  the 
stockholders  6%  after  insurance  and  repairs,  and  add 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  the  profits  of  those 
contributing  fruit.  Such  a  building  can  be  con- 
structed of  brick  and  fully  equipped  for  $17,000,  pos- 
sibly less.  We  trust  this  matter  will  receive  some 
attention  at  this  meeting. 

The  annual  dividend  on  the  stock  has  been  declared 
and  made  payable  from  May  1st.  There  has  been 
profit  made  in  the  handling  of  fruit  and  a  saving  in 
the  expense  of  selling.  This  profit  will  be  divided 
among  those  contributing  their  fruit  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  now  sold  is  delivered. 

The  policy  of  your  board  of  directors,  in  being 
conservative  in  selling,  proved  to  be  correct  and 
$15,000  is  the  advantage  gained  by  that  policy. 

Philo  Hersey,  President. 

Election. — After  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
President  and  secretary,  which  were  well  received, 
all  the  old  board  of  directors  were  re-elected  with 
the  exception  of  E.  A.  Wheeler,  as  follows:  Philo 
Hersey,  Noah  G.  Rogers,  C.  F.  Wyman,  W.  H. 
Wright,  A.  Y.  Chamberlin,  J.  T.  Grant,  O.  Stevens, 
J.  A.  Wetmore,  C.  D  Blaney. 

Secretary  W.  P.  Cragin  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit 
Association  moved  that  committees  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations to  meet  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  to 
draft  and  report  upon  a  contract  upon  the  basis  of 
the  memoranda  that  were  presented  by  the  former 
committee  of  the  Exchange  and  Association.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  W.  W.  Turney  and  carried 
unanimously. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Relations  of  Growers  to  Canners  and  Driers. 


By  Mrs.  Fleda  O.  Bunting  at  the  University  Farmers' 
^Institute  at  Niles. 

Old  traditions,  like  the  chestnut  burr,  cling  tight. 
Somewhere  from  the  dark  ages  comes  an  impression 
decided  and  distinct  of  the  farmer.  He  is  hardly 
supposed  to  know  enough  to  transact  business.  He 
is  easy  prey  for  all  who  desire  to  pluck.  He  is  the 
first  producer  that  must  sell  at  lowest  figure  to 
enable  the  rest  to  make  their  money.  It  seems  hard 
to  shake  off  this  impression,  but  things  have 
changed.  Only  old  traditions  bind.  He  is  still  very 
meek,  but  it  needs  only  a  step  more  and  he  will 
hold  his  own.  Few  know  their  strength  and  the 
farmer  will  move  the  world  if  he  can  only  get  the 
lever  properly  fixed. 

The  farmer,  and  the  orchardist  is  only  one  kind  of 
a  farmer,  transacts  his  business  in  a  different 
manner  from  most  occupations.  It  is  a  feast  and  a 
famine,  six  months  coming  in  and  six  months  going 
out.  There  are  no  old  prescribed  lines  he  can  follow. 
He  cannot  do  the  same  thing  day  after  day,  meet 
the  same  men,  the  same  firms  and  thus  fall  into  a 
kind  of  rut  that  needs  no  change.  One  year  you 
deal  with  the  canners,  another  cooiniission  houses,  a 
third  the  driers  handle  it.  With  such  a  variety  it 
is  hard  to  lay  cast  iron  rules. 

You  sell  to  a  cannery  when  fruit  is  scarce  and 
you  are  treated  very  fairly.  They  don't  give  light 
weights  until  the  very  last  shipment,  anyway,  accept 
the  fruit  as  you  send  it  in  and  pay  their  bills  with  a 
smiling  face.  What  a  nice  firm  it  is  !  You  try 
them  again  next  year.  You  make  the  same  con- 
tract, but  accept  a  lower  price,  as  fruit  is  more 
plentiful.  You  ship  your  fruit  in  just  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.  Immediately  the  telephone  is  in 
use.  Too  green  or  too  ripe  !  You  will  not  receive 
any  receipts,  they  are  so  rushed,  and  when  you  do 
you  find  they  fall  short  of  the  amount  sent.  Now, 
if  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  one  hates  to  be  its  a 
"kicker."  Pardon  the  expression.  I  am  sure  the 
University  never  coined  it  and  probably  it  never 
entered  its  classic  shades,  but  a  farmer  is  very 
liable  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  nature  and  this 
is  a  term  we  have  all  had  practical  illustration  of. 
No;  we  don't  want  to  be  that,  but  something  must 
be  done.  We  call  upon  them  outwardly  calm,  but 
inwardly  boiling.  "  I  weigh  all  my  fruit  and  I  know 
just  what  I  have  shipped;  these  weights  are  short." 
The  secretary  or  treasurer  or  business  manager 
of  the  firm  looks  sadly  at  you  and  murmurs  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  ours  are  the  best  scales  and 
the  same  man  has  weighed  for  years.  Can't  see  how 
any  mistake  could  occur;  so  sorry.  Yes,  that  lot 
was  too  green.  Can't  possibly  use  them.  Only  put 
up  the  very  choicest,  and  so  on.  We  all  know  it  so 
well. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  We  give  our 
place  to  the  next  waiting  and  the  same  scene  is  gone 
over  with  some  other  unfortunate.    Well,  we  will 


dry  next  year;  we  will  be  independent.  Sometimes 
we  are  and  sometimes  we  are  not.  We  study  the 
market.  We  know  our  fruit  is  choice,  meaty  and 
well  cured.  At  last  we  agree  on  price.  Then  what 
happens.  Well,  probably  several  things  will,  but 
you  can  be  sure  to  count  on  some.  One  of  the  dodges 
is  to  say  it  don't  come  up  to  sample.  It  is  a  shade  off 
color.  One  would  imagine  it  had  changed  on  the  trip. 
Possibly  their  buyer  has  been  sampling  liquids  as 
well  as  solids  and  the  firm,  while  permitting  him  to 
carry  the  book  and  sign  their  name,  repudiates  it 
entirely.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
If  you  decide  to  let  the  law  right  the  wrong,  poor 
red- taped  justice  will  move  so  slowly  that  you  lose  all 
patience,  and  if  she  manages  to  turn  your  way  it 
will  cost  more  than  if  you  had  opened  your  pocket 
and  let  the  dried  fruit  men  pick  it.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Suppose  you  sold  an  animal  to  the  butcher  for  5 
cents  per  pound.  After  it  is  gone  does  he  say:  "  Oh, 
it  was  too  fat  or  too  lean;  I  can't  give  but  4 \  cents." 
No,  he  makes  his  bargain  and  sticks  to  it.  If  you 
sell  your  grain,  the  agreement  is  carried  out.  They 
don't  turn  it  over  and  pick  out  a  few  mustard  seeds 
to  show  how  dirty  it  is.  If  you  buy  hay  at  $10  a  ton 
you  don't  run  to  the  man  and  say  it  isn't  as  fine  as  you 
expected;  there  is  too  much  clover  or  too  little  oats. 
It  is  your  business  to  know  what  you  are  buying. 
Then  pay  your  money  like  a  man.  I  see  no  justice 
in  a  fruit  firm  being  allowed  to  deal  in  this  childish 
way  and  let  petty  trifles  take  a  good  per  cent  from 
each  party  he  deals  with.  I  know  of  no  other  bus- 
iness or  set  of  people  where  such  practice  would  be 
permitted  unless  it  is  the  poor  Indian. 

Od  the  other  hand,  we  must  fulfill  our  obligations. 
Try  to  carry  out  the  contract,  deliver  fruit  and  pick 
it  in  the  very  best  manner  possible.  If  the  fruit  is  too 
small  or  too  ripe,  dry  it.  In  time  firms  will  find  it 
does  not  pay.  I  could  give  names  of  parties  who 
would  hardly  think  of  coming  around  this  section, 
certainly  not  to  any  they  had  dealt  with.  They 
would  prompty  be  told  we  had  nothing  to  sell  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  who  is  well  spoken  of 
gradually  gets  a  good  name,  and  when  the  crop  is 
scarce,  as  it  has  a  way  of  being,  that  firm  gets  the 
benefit. 

If  orchardists  only  could  join  together  and  expose 
double  dealings,  they  would  soon  form  a  list  that 
would  be  avoided  by  firms.  More  open  business-like 
methods  would  be  adopted  and  they  would  find  that 
underhanded  methods  must  be  dropped.  Reliable 
agents  would  be  sent  and,  when  a  contract  is 
entered  into,  it  should  not  be  for  the  canner  and 
dried  fruit  men  alone,  but  for  the  orchardist  also. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


The  Iodide  Treatment  for  Milk  Fever. 


To  the  Editor:— In  speaking  of  the  milk  fever  cure  in  the 
Rural  Press,  you  did  not  say  how  long  to  leave  the  iodide  in 
the  udder  before  milking  the  cow  out.  Would  you  kindly  in- 
form me  in  regard  to  it?— Dairyman. 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  prescription  of 
iodide  as  given  in  the  essay  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  State 
Veterinarian  of  Washington,  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
February  11th.  We  transmitted  the  query  to  Dr. 
Nelson,  who  returns  the  following  answer: 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  your  query,  "  How  long  shall 
the  iodide  be  left  in  the  udder  before  it  is  milked  out?"  I 
will  say  that,  just  before  the  iodide  is  injected,  the  udder 
should  be  milked  perfectly  clean.  Then  the  iodide  solution  is 
injected  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  It  will  absorb,  and  it 
is  through  the  absorption  of  the  iodide  that  the  benefit  is  ob- 
tained.—S.  B.  Nelson,  Pullman,  Wash. 

OTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  IODIDE  TREATMENT. 

The  new  cure  for  milk  fever  by  the  injection  into 
the  udder  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potash  is  claimed 
by  veterinarians  and  others  to  give  very  excellent 
results,  and  already  it  is  becoming  recognized  in  cer- 
tain quarters  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  remedies 
yet  introduced.  As  already  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  it  consists  in  injecting  into  the  udder 
(through  the  teats)  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium mixed  with  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  cooled 
down  to  98°  F.  before  being  used.  Half  a  pint  of 
this  is  to  be  injected  into  each  quarter  of  the  udder. 
The  animal  should  then  be  placed  in  a  comfortable 
position  on  her  chest  and  the  udder  gently  rubbed. 
Her  position  should  be  changed  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  only  one  injection  is  necessary.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  injection  is  given 
the  udder  and  teats  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has 
been  added. — Farmers'  Gazette  (Ireland). 

Dr.  Wm.  Mole,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  writes  in  Farmers' 
Advocate  as  follows,  commenting  on  the  above: 
"  With  reference  to  the  new  treatment  for  milk  fever 
by  the  mammae  absorption  process,  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  it  is  in  accordance 
with  my  ideas  of  the  disease  and  should  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  until  proved  incorrect.  If  you  will 
refer  to  my  account  of  milk  fever  and  the  controversy 
that  once  took  place  in  the  Advocate,  you  will  see 
that  I  have  always  argued  that  it  was  due  to  re- 
introduction  of  the  milk  into  the  circulation  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  due  in  many  cases  to  want  of 
water,  causing  toxic  blood  poisoning,  coma  and  death 
from  exhaustion,  so  that  by  injecting  a  material 


which  could  be  absorbed  along  the  same  lines  the 
brain  pressure  would  be  relieved  and  the  animal 
recover  rapidly.  There  is  quite  a  mass  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  veterinary  journals  as  to  this 
matter,  and  the  general  opinion  of  those  men  whom 
I  know  to  be  good  observing  practitioners  is  that, 
after  repeated  trials  of  both  methods,  the  chloral 
hydrate  treatment  is  more  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  men  just  as  good  pin  their  faith  to  the 
new  method  of  the  injection  through  the  teats  of  a 
weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  detailed  in 
the  above  statement." 


Eye  Treatment  for  Horse. 


To  the  Editor  :— I  have  a  six-year-old,  almost  pure,  Norman 
horse,  which  has  developed  great  weakness  in  both  eyes  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  He  has  had  very  little  work  on  the 
ranch  and  is  in  good  condition.  I  have  tried  bathing  with 
witch  hazel,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  borax  to  no  purpose.  I  have 
also  used  tincture  of  aconite— forty  drops  to  two  pints  of 
water— to  no  purpose ;  also,  the  same  strength  of  belladonna. 
It  yields  to  none  of  these.  I  value  him  very  highly,  and  would 
be  glad  of  advice.— T.  S.,  Pasadena. 

Just  inside  the  nostril  will  be  seen  a  small  hole, 
which  is  the  inferior  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 
Get  a  fine-pointed  guttapercha  syringe,  fill  with 
warm  water  and  syringe  with  considerable  force. 
The  water  will  come  out  through  the  superior  open- 
ing at  the  eye.  Do  this  once  daily.  Use  the  follow- 
ing eye  wash  :  Sulphate  atropia,  20  grains  ;  distilled 
water,  1  ounce.  Mix. 

Syringe  into  the  eye  every  hour.  Keep  in  a  dark 
place,  and  report  to  me  in  a  week. 

510  Golden  Gate  ave.,  S.  F.     Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


What  Constitutes  a  Good  Beef  Animal. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Curtis  writes  suggestively  about  mat- 
ters of  the  keenest  interest  to  stockmen  in  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He 
holds  that  it  was  not  until  within  recent  years  that 
the  heavy,  inordinately  fat,  or  rough  and  patchy  bul- 
lock, became  unpopular  to  such  an  extent  as  practi- 
cally to  drive  this  class  from  the  market  and  to 
banish  the  type  from  the  breeding  herds.  It  is  well 
that  this  was  done  ;  for  the  modern  type  makes  beef 
at  decidedly  more  profit  and  economy  to  both  the 
producer  and  the  butcher  and  furnishes  the  consumer 
a  far  superior  article. 

The  parts  furnishing  the  high-priced  cuts  must  be 
thickly  and  evenly  covered  with  firm  yet  yellow  flesh 
of  uniform  good  quality  and  alike  free  from  hard  rolls 
and  blubbery  patches.  Coarse,  harsh  and  gaudy  ani- 
mals will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  much  less  those  that 
are  bony  and  bare  of  flesh  on  the  back  and  ribs.  The 
men  who  buy  our  cattle  and  fix  their  market  value 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  almost  at  a  glance  how 
much  and  just  what  kind  of  meat  a  steer  or  carload 
of  steers  will  cut  out,  and  if  the  producer  overlooks 
any  of  the  essential  points  he  is  compelled  to  bear 
the  loss. 

Then,  in  additional  to  securing  the  general  beef 
form  and  make-up,  together  with  good  backs,  ribs 
and  loins,  there  is  a  certain  quality,  character,  style 
and  finish  that  constitute  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  beef  cattle.  One  of  the  first 
indications  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  skin  and  coat. 
A  good  feeding  animal  should  have  a  soft  mellow 
touch  and  a  soft  but  thick  and  heavy  coat.  A  harsh, 
unyielding  skin  is  an  indication  of  a  sluggish  circula- 
tion and  low  digestive  powers.  The  character  and 
finish  exemplified  by  a  clear,  prominent  yet  placid 
eye,  clean-cut  features,  fine  horn,  and  clean,  firm 
bone,  all  go  to  indicate  good  feeding  quality  and  a 
capacity  to  take  on  a  finish  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and,  consequently,  to  command  top  prices. 
Coarse-boned,  rough  animals  are  almost  invariably 
slow  feeders  and  hard  to  finish  properly.  A  certain 
amount  of  size  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  obtained 
without  coarseness.  The  present  demand  exacts 
quality  and  finish  rather  than  size. 

Besides  these  qualities,  and,  above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  vigor  and  constitution.  We  find  evi- 
dence of  these  in  a  wide  forehead,  a  prominent  bris- 
ket, broad  chest,  well-sprung  ribs,  full  heart  girth, 
and  general  robust  appearance;  without  these,  other 
excellence  will  not  have  its  highest  significance. 

Selection  of  Stock  Cattle  for  Feeding. — Practical 
and  experienced  feeders,  who  breed  and  purchase 
steers  for  fattening,  observe  striking  differences  in 
the  aptitude  of  animals  of  varying  types  and  make- 
up to  lay  on  flesh  readily  and  in  such  form  and  qual- 
ity as  to  command  the  highest  price  on  the  market. 
It  requires  a  well-trained  eye  to  detect  in  all  cases 
the  possible  variation  of  results  in  the  store  or  stock 
steer  ;  but  there  are  some  distinctions  that  are  eas- 
ily detected.  There  are  certain  types  of  cattle,  for 
instance,  that  never  feed  profitably  under  any  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  quite  as  important  to  discriminate 
against  these  in  the  feed  lot  as  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  excellence  in  other  types. 

The  characteristics  that  make  the  profitable  feeder 
are  naturally  more  difficult  to  detect  in  animals  in 
stock  condition  than  when  fattened  ;  but,  notwith- 
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standing  this,  there  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
are  fairly  reliable.  Though  the  young  steer  may  be 
comparatively  thin  in  flesh  and  temporarily  lacking 
the  thick,  even  covering  of  the  back  and  ribs  so  es- 
sential in  the  finished  carcass,  he  must  nevertheless 
present  that  blocky  frame  and  softness  of  build,  ac- 
companied by  short,  straight  legs,  wide  back  and 
loin,  well-sprung  ribs,  fullness  of  shoulders  and  in 
flanks,  prominent  brisket,  full  neck  vein,  wide  chest, 
and  well-rounded  barrel,  together  with  a  good,  soft, 
mellow-handling  skin,  and  fine,  silky  hair,  giving 
what  is  termed  the  thick,  mossy  coat,  without  coarse- 
ness, and  with  it  all  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  head, 
clear,  full  eye  and  quiet  temperament.  The  import- 
ance of  an  even  covering  of  flesh  and  good  handling 
quality  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  bone 
should  be  moderately  fine  and  clean.  Coarseness 
either  in  the  bone  or  about  the  head  and  horns  is 
particularly  objectionable,  as  it  indicates  coarseness 
of  texture  throughout  and  a  great  percentage  of  offal 
and  cheap  meat,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  sluggish 
circulation.  The  head  should  present  a  certain  re- 
finement, finish  and  vigor,  that  in  a  measure  indicate 
general  quality  and  superior  excellence  of  finished 
product,  though  this  refinement  must  not  be  accom- 
panied by  delicacy. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Pumping  for  Irrigation  in  the  San  Jose 
Region. 


By  C.  M.  Wooster  in  the  latest  report  of  the  California  State 
Board  ol  Trade. 

As  near  as  we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  there  are 
about  1500  irrigating  plants  of  all  kinds  in  this 
valley  proper.  About  800  or  900  of  them  have  been 
put  in  during  the  past  three  years.  They  comprise 
all  kinds,  sizes  and  means  of  raising  water.  Many 
of  them  are  centrifugal  pumps  run  by  steam.  This 
class  comprises  the  larger  plants,  where  from  15  to 
40  H.  P.,  and  in  some  few  instances  a  larger  H.  P., 
are  used,  and  the  size  of  the  pumps  range  from  4 
inches  to  12  inches.  Most  of  the  smaller  plants  are 
run  by  gasoline,  and  many  of  these  are  also  centrif- 
ugal. Some  of  them  are  double-acting  pumps, 
and  particularly  adapted  to  deep  wells,  and  I 
must  say  they  are  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  rais- 
ing water  from  a  greater  depth  than  100  feet.  From 
100  to  400  or  500  feet  they  work  admirably. 

Many  of  the  orchards  of  twenty  acres  have  their 
own  pumping  plants.  Some  ten-acre  orchards  have 
a  plant  and  sell  water  also  to  neighbors.  Most  of 
the  larger  plants  are  so  arranged  that  they  also  sell 
water  to  adjoining  orchards,  and  by  this  system, 
which  is  now  pretty  well  developed,  owing  to  the 
drouth  of  last  year,  the  principal  orchard  district  of 
Santa  Clara  county  is  pretty  well  protected  in  the 
way  of  irrigation. 

Cost  of  Pumping. — The  cost,  I  find,  differs  materi- 
ally in  the  different  kinds  of  power,  sizes  and  depths 
of  pump  and  well.  One  plant  pumping  300  gallons 
per  minute  is  now  running  at  a  cost  of  7  cents  per 
hour.  One  plant  with  No.  4  pump,  raising  600  gal- 
lons per  minute  at  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  gasoline, 
is  costing  $2.50  per  day.  This  is  unusually  low,  I 
believe.  There  are  also  being  used  this  year  several 
plants  operated  by  crude  oil  as  fuel,  and  I  find  the 
following  figures  to  be  the  approximate  results,  or, 
in  fact,  the  stated  results,  from  its  use:  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons  a  minute,  at  a  depth  of  70  feet, 
crude  oil,  costs  $1.56  per  day  for  fuel.  Another  in- 
stance where  the  same  pump  is  used  and  gasoline  as 
power,  $2  25  per  day  is  consumed  in  fuel.  These  fig- 
ures, of  course,  do  not  allow  for  attention,  but  simply 
include  the  actual  cost  of  fuel.  Figuring  from  what 
may  be  a  safer  average,  that  of  a  No.  4  pump,  centrif- 
ugal, with  gasoline  as  power,  at  70  feet  depth,  cost 
$2.50  per  day,  and  really,  under  the  prevailing  price 
of  gasoline,  I  believe  this  would  now  cost  $3  per  day, 
the  real  cost  of  irrigating,  providing  this  is  a  safe 
average,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  this  would  result 
in  600  gallons  per  minute,  36,000  gallons  per  hour, 
or  360,000  gallons  per  day  for  ten  hour.  Such  a 
stream  of  water  is  calculated  to  irrigate  about  five 
acres  per  day.  This  is  done  by  cross-plowing  and 
flooding  the  entire  surface  in  the  style  of  a  checker- 
board at  an  average  depth  of  6  inches.  This  rule 
would  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  condition  and 
kind  of  the  soil.  The  heavy  lands  would  absorb 
water  less  rapidly,  and,  of  course,  sedimentary  or 
deposit  soil  would  consume  more. 

Cost  of  Irrigation. — The  average  cost  of  water  to 
those  who  buy  it  from  neighboring  plants  for  a 
stream  flowing  from  600  to  800  gallons  a  minute  is 
$10  to  $12  per  day,  counting  on  ten  hours  a  day. 
Provided  that  600  inches  a  minute  will  irrigate  an 
orchard  of  five  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  making 
360,000  gallons,  and  counting  on  1  inch  of  rain  being 
equivalent  to  27,100  gallons  per  acre,  each  irrigation 
by  this  process  would  give  an  equivalent  to  a  little 
more  than  2J  inches  of  rain,  but  these  figures 
being  of  the  best  experiments  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  average  would  justify  quite  as  high  an 
estimate.    A  better  and  safer  estimate  would  prob- 


ably be  four  acres  per  day  upon  that  basis  which 
would  make  it  equivalent  to  about  2  inches  of  rain. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  water  spread  upon 
an  orchard  by  artificial  process  is  not  so  valuable  to 
the  trees  or  their  product  as  in  nature's  way,  as  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  storm  and  the  peculiar  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  giving  life  and  strength  to  the 
trees  through  the  bark  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
the  lungs  of  the  trees,  etc.,  the  benefit  of  the  same 
amount  of  water  by  rain  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  that  of  artificial  irrigation. 

But,  generally  speaking,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  a  cost  of  about  $3  per  acre  the  orchards  of 
Santa  Clara  county  can,  under  the  present  process 
of  irrigation  be  irrigated,  and  they  are  generally 
flooded  two  or  three  times,  which  would  cost  $6  to  $9 
per  acre  per  year.  Average  cost  of  plant  about 
$1200. 


Results  of  Pumping  for  Irrigation. 


By  Theodore  Poindexter  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  set  forth,  in 
a  definite  way,  anything  like  an  average  of  results 
that  are  obtained  from  the  hundreds  of  pumping 
plants  that  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works  have 
sold  in  this  State,  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
hardly  two  plants  working  under  similar  conditions; 
and  the  efficiency  of  a  plant  will  be  determined,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  by  the 
"  lay  of  the  land,"  and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  crop 
to  be  irrigated. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  under  anything  like 
reasonable  conditions  it  is  profitable  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  pumps  and  suitable  motive  power,  and  it  is 
gradually  dawning  upon  the  farmers  and  horticul- 
turists of  this  State  that  they  cannot  get  any  better 
insurance  than  a  good  pumping  plant. 

Cost  of  Irrigating. — The  cost  of  irrigating  is  reg- 
ulated almost  entirely  by  the  height  the  water  has 
to  be  raised.  Where  water  is  obtained  from  deep 
wells,  the  cost  is  much  higher  than  from  shallow 
wells,  the  proportion  being  even,  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  cost  just  twice  as  much  to  pump  a  given 
quantity  of  water  from  a  well  100  feet  deep  as  it 
would  to  pump  the  same  quantity  from  a  well  50  feet 
deep;  and  the  proportion  is  always  even. 

We  installed  a  pumping  plant  in  Colusa  county, 
which  pumps  the  water  from  the  Sacramento  river 
and  raises  it  27  feet.  The  capacity  of  this  plant  is 
over  10,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cost  of  operating  is  approximately  $16  a  day. 

Assuming  that  27,000  gallons  will  cover  one  acre 
1  inch  deep,  this  plant  would  pump  sufficient  water 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  cover  370  acres  1  inch  deep 
at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  acre.  This  plant  is  fortu- 
nately situated;  the  volume  of  water  handled  is 
large;  consequently,  the  cost  per  acre  for  irrigating 
is  low. 

Cost  oj  Pumping. — To  approximate  the  cost  of 
pumping  water,  I  will  say  that  it  requires  1  H.  P. 
and  a  consumption  of  one-eighth  gallon  of  distillate 
oil — costing  10  cents  per  gallon — to  raise  100  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  to  a  height  of  20  feet;  and 
for  the  greater  or  less  heights  the  amount  can  be 
figured  in  even  proportion.  By  figuring  on  a  basis 
of  27,000  gallons  to  cover  one  acre  1  inch  deep,  the 
total  cost  of  pumping  the  required  amount  of  water 
from  any  depth  can  easily  be  calculated,  though  the 
number  of  inches  put  on  the  land  will  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  previous  experience  of  what  is  required 
at  that  particular  point.  The  cost  of  the  machinery, 
including  engine,  pump,  pipe  and  belts,  depends 
upon  so  many  different  conditions  that  no  approxi- 
mate estimate  could  be  made  as  to  what  the  expense 
will  be  except  under  specific  conditions. 

During  the  past  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  the 
Hercules  works  have  turned  out  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4000  H.  P.,  divided  up  into  several  hundred  units, 
some  as  small  as  2*  H.  P.,  others  as  large  as  1000 
H.  P.;  and  of  this  total  output  slightly  over  2000 
H.  P.  has  been  sold  as  motive  power  for  pumping 
plants,  which  are  distributed  all  over  this  State. 

Larger  Capacity.  —  Our  trade  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  we  notice  that  each  year  the  average 
size  of  our  engines  sold  is  larger  that  the  previous 
year,  which  goes  to  prove  that  greater  confidence  is 
felt  by  power  users  in  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine, as  its  economy  and  other  points  of  advantage 
are  more  fully  understood.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  section  in  this  State,  or  in  fact  on  the  coast, 
where  gasoline  engines  for  pumping  are  not  in  use  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  careful  investigation 
will  show  that  where  they  are  most  in  use  the  or- 
chards and  farms  are  in  better  condition,  and  the 
owners  more  prosperous,  than  in  places  where 
irrigation  is  not  resorted  to.  We  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  Santa  Clara  valley  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  irrigation 
plants  with  splendid  results.  For  the  actual  net 
gains  to  be  derived  from  irrigation,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  refer  you,  if  you  desire,  to  a  great  many 
of  our  customers  who  have  tried  both  ways,  and  can 
give  you  comparative  figures. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  Skim  Milk  to  Young  Chickens. 

W.  B.  Anderson,  assistant  agriculturist  of  the 
Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  has  just  published  a  bulletin  setting  forth 
the  results  of  experiments  in  feeding  skim  milk  to 
young  chickens  in  connection  with  other  food. 

The  Experiment. — The  fowls  used  were  twenty 
young  chickens  —  ten  Plymouth  Rocks  and  ten 
Houdans.  Before  the  experiment  began,  the  chick- 
ens ran  at  large  and  were  given  similar  treatment 
and  care.  The  two  breeds  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  lots.  The  chickens  used  varied  some- 
what in  size,  but  were  so  divided  as  to  get  the  initial 
weight  of  the  two  lots  exactly  the  same.  Each  lot 
received  the  same  solid  food,  care  and  treatment, 
getting  all  the  mixed  food  they  would  eat.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solid  food,  one  lot  was  fed  all  the  skim 
milk  the  birds  would  drink.  The  mixed  food  was 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  shorts  and 
ground  oats.  Green  food,  consisting  of  rape,  cabbage 
and  lettuce,  was  also  given.  Food  was  fed  them  at 
7  a.  m.,  noon  and  6  p.  m. 

The  fowls  were  weighed  every  week.  Food  was 
weighed  at  each  feeding,  and  the  refuse  once  each 
day.  No  weights  were  taken  of  the  water  constantly 
kept  in  the  pens. 

The  Gain  in  Weight. — Tables  are  given  showing 
the  gain  in  weight  of  each  lot  during  six  weeks  of 
July  and  August.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
bunch  of  chickens  having  the  skim  milk  weighed  6J 
pounds  more  than  the  others.  The  greatest  gains 
made  bv  the  skim  milk  were  between  the  dates  July 
9  to  16;  July  30  to  August  6,  and  August  13  to  20. 
The  greatest  quantities  of  milk  were  consumed  dur- 
ing these  periods. 

The  skim  milk  lot  also  consumed  greater  quantities 
of  mixed  foods  during  these  periods.  It  appears  that 
the  increased  consumption  of  milk  is  simultaneous 
with  an  increased  consumption  of  mixed  food,  which 
results  in  greater  gains.  The  chickens  fed  milk 
also  ate  with  apparently  as  much  relish  the  same 
quantity  of  green  food  as  the  lot  that  received  no 
milk. 

Cost  and  Gain. — The  price  of  the  food  products 
used  was  taken  from  the  Lafayette  markets  when 
the  experiment  began.  Oats  were  valued  at  80  cents 
per  100  pounds,  corn  meal  at  80  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  shorts  at  60  cents.  Skim  milk  is  worth  20  cents 
per  100  pouuds  for  feeding. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  food  to  produce  one  pound 
of  gain  is  shown  below.  The  consumption  of  green 
food  was  so  nearly  the  same  that  no  account  was 
taken  of  it  in  making  the  estimates. 

Lot  1.  Lot  II. 

Without  milk.  With  milk. 

Ate  of  mixed  food,  pounds  46.67  57. 

Gained  in  weight,  pounds                     1\  \*% 

Cost  of  food,  cents                               33K  62* 

Cost  of  food  to  pound  of  gain,  cents..     4%  3K 

Nutritive  ratio  of  food  fed                  1:6.7  1:2.4 

Conclusions. — The  addition  of  milk  to  the  ration 
cheapened  the  actual  cost  of  the  food,  as  well  as  kept 
the  chickens  in  a  healthier  condition.  The  cost  of 
producing  one  pound  of  gain,  live  weight,  was  nearly 
1  cent  less  when  skim  milk  was  used  as  a  part  of  the 
ration. 

Skim  milk  is  a  valuable  food  for  chickens.  Whether 
fed  with  a  balanced  ration  or  with  green  food,  its  in- 
fluence is  very  great  in  securing  increased  weight 
and  in  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the  fowls. 

The  addition  of  skim  milk  to  the  ration  increases 
the  profits  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  ration  and 
by  securing  greater  returns  from  the  other  foods 
given,  especially  when  the  chickens  are  young  and 
confined  in  pens  or  small  yards. 


Beginning  with  Fowls. 


To  a  beginner  I  say,  feel  your  way,  writes  M.  Cof- 
fee in  the  Pacific  Bee.  Try  one  season  on  a  small 
scale.  Learn  the  business  thoroughly  before  you 
embark  too  deep.  Some  people  think  it  is  child's 
play  to  raise  poultry,  and  these  are  the  ones  that 
fail,  and  say  there  is  no  money  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. But  after  one  has  studied  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  business,  and  become  experienced,  then 
is  the  time  to  enlarge  your  plant  and  venture  on  a 
large  scale.  Any  man  or  boy  who  can  use  the  ham- 
mer and  saw  can  build  the  necessary  houses  and 
yards. 

To  make  a  success  of  the  poultry  business  a  per- 
son will  have  to  do  all  his  own  labor  until  the  plant 
is  large  enough  to  justify  hiring  help.  The  item  of 
feed  is  another  important  one,  and  when  the  market 
on  wheat  is  low  one  should  be  able  to  lay  in  enough 
to  carry  him  over  to  next  season.  The  prices  for 
eggs  this  season  have  been  good.  At  no  time  have 
they  been  lower  than  15  cents,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  any  lower  this  year,  which  is  a  good  price  com- 
pared with  former  years,  as  they  were  selling  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  dozen.  The  reason  that  eggs  have 
not  sold  lower  than  15  cents  this  season  is  not  the 
cold  weather,  but  the  tariff  on  foreign  eggs  of  5 
cents  per  dozen.  So  as  long  as  eggs  sell  for  15  cents 
per  dozen  there  is  a  handsome  profit. 
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Alameda. 

Notbd  Farm  Bold. — Oakland  Enquirer,  May 
12:  Mrs.  Josephine  Wallace  has  purchased 
Souther  Farm,  near  San  Leandro.  The  place 
will  become  a  fruit  farm  and  will  be  the  Wal- 
lace's country  home  in  the  future.  It  is  said 
that  $100,000  was  the  price  paid.  Souther 
farm  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  foothills 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  properties  in  the 
State.   The  farm  contains  over  300  acres. 

Farmers'  Institute.  —  Enquirer,  May  12 : 
The  session  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Hay- 
wards,  Saturday,  May  20th,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  In  this 
county.  The  Haywards  Choral  Society  of 
seventy-five  voices  has  promised  to  sing  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  session.  The  Haywards 
Lady  Trio  will  take  part  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion. Several  solos  and  instrumental  pieces 
will  be  given  in  the  morning.  The  Foresters' 
Band  will  parade. 

Will  Not  Employ  Chinese. — Enquirer,  May 
12:  Some  person  has  been  circulating  a  re- 
port that  King,  Morse  &  Co.  of  San  Leandro 
were  going  to  employ  Chinamen  in  the  new 
cannery.  About  a  dozen  Chinamen  will  be 
employed  in  the  cooking  department,  but  in 
the  packing,  shipping  and  cutting  depart- 
ments none  but  white  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  Chinese  who  are  employed  to  do 
the  cooking  are  experts.  As  a  general  thing 
an  American  cannot  be  secured  to  do  this 
work,  as  it  is  dirty  and  exceedingly  trying. 
Fresno. 

Good  Supply  of  Well  Water. — Selma  En- 
terprise, May  11 :  G.  J.  Nees  and  L.  A.  Rock- 
well have  solved  the  irrigation  problem  with 
a  well  210  feet  deep.  The  power  was  put  on 
to-day  and  for  several  hours  the  well  poured 
out  a  ten-inch  stream  in  continuous  flow.  At 
this  writing  the  work  of  the  pump  continues 
and  the  flow  of  water  is  about  1500  gallons  per 
minute. 

Humboldt. 

Butter  Shipments  Increase.  —  Eureka 
Standard,  May  10:  The  exports  of  butter 
during  April  were  328,160  pounds,  compared 
with  321,095  pounds  for  the  previous  April. 
There  were  570  cases  condensed  cream  and  433 
cases  condensed  milk  shipped. 

IiOS  Angeles. 

Failure  of  Hay  Crop. — Dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles,  May  10 :  It  is  said  that  the  hay  crop 
has  failed  almost  completely  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando valley.  The  rain  came  too  late.  A 
county  horticultural  inspector  has  just  re- 
turned from  that  section.  One  of  the  big  hay 
ranchers  expects  to  get  no  more  than  fifty 
tons  of  hay  from  2000  acres.  Another  will  be 
surprised  if  the  crop  from  5000  acres  of  the 
best  hay  land  in  the  valley  amounts  to  more 
than  100  tons.  Much  of  the  hay  is  not  up 
high  enough  to  mow  at  all,  and  many  of  the 
ranchers  will  not  do  any  haying  this  season. 

Water  Development.  —  Pomona  Progress, 
May  11 :  The  installation  of  large  pumping 
plants  continues.  In  all  parts  of  the  valley 
ranchers  feel  the  need  of  getting  the  most 
water  compatible  with  economy.  A  35  H.  P. 
engine  is  being  put  on  Crawford  Bros.'  ranch, 
and  an  18  H.  P.  engine  is  being  installed  on 
Daniel  Houser's  place  at  Lordsburg.  George 
J.  Weigle  has  contracted  for  an  engine  to 
pump  50  inches  of  water,  and  N.  W.  Miller  for 
a  23  H.  P.  machine  for  his  ranch. 

Keeping  a  Dairy  Record  Pays.— Saturday 
Times,  May  13:  At  the  dairymen's  meeting 
held  at  Downey,  James  R.  Boal  of  the  Lyn- 
wood  dairy  stated  that  in  that  dairy  they 
have  more  than  300  milk  cows,  and  keep  a 
record  of  each  one,  and  that  it  does  not  take 
over  an  hour  each  week  to  keep  the  record. 
They  know  what  they  feed,  the  amount  and 
cost,  the  date  each  cow  is  fresh,  and  when  she 
goes  dry,  the  amount  of  milk  she  gave  each 
day  while  she  was  giving  milk,  and  what  bsr 
milk  tests.  This  plan  should  be  followed  in 
all  well  regulated  dairies.  Referring  to  this 
subject  Mr.  Boal  said :  "  I  did  the  same 
thing  when  I  milked  only  five  cows,  and  when 
I  had  twenty  or  fifty,  and  it  always  paid  me 
well.  Sometimes  a  cow  will  do  well  one  year 
and  the  next  be  of  no  account ;  another  may 
give  a  great  deal  of  milk,  but  of  very  poor 
quality ;  others  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
for  a  short  time  and  then  drop  down  below 
the  average.  How  are  you  going  to  know  all 
this  if  you  don't  keep  a  record?  Remember 
it  costs  at  least  $3  per  month  to  feed  a  cow 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  on 
any  of  your  farms  In  ordinary  years.  Last 
year  it  cost  twice  that  amount.  So  you  must 
be  certain  that  you  get  enough  milk  to  pay 
for  it.  Most  of  you  thought  it  paid  better 
last  year  to  sell  your  hay  instead  of  feeding 
it,  but  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  cows  you 
can  always  get  a  good  price  for  your  feed,  and 
to  make  a  beginning  get  a  good  sire  from  an- 
cestors that  are  noted  for  their  good  milking 
qualities.  If  you  are  unable  to  buy  one  of 
mature  age,  get  a  calf;  get  a  start,  at  any 
rate,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  I  am  not 
a  stickler  for  any  particular  breed.  The 
profitable  cow  may  be  a  Jersey,  Gurnsey,  Dur- 
ham or  Holstein.  It  is  the  individual  that  is 
right.  I  don' t  care  how  ugly  she  is— and  I  can 
put  up  with  a  great  many  unpleasant  ways 
and  not  a  few  idiosyncracies,  if  the  balance  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger." 

Marin. 

Flax  Culture.— In  a  letter  to  the  S.  F. 
Call  James  W.  Keys  wrote  of  flax  grown  at 
Tomales,  as  follows:  "Probably  there  are 
many  agriculturists  in  this  State  who  will 
question  the  practicability  of  growing  this 
fiber,  and  I  write  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
result  of  a  trial  made  here  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1869  the  late  John  Keys  planted  twenty- 
five  acres  in  flax.  The  crop  was  a  success ;  it 
averaged  3  feet  in  height  and  the  yield  was 
heavy,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  market  it 


was  not  planted  a  second  time.  Mr.  Keys 
brought  skilled  flax  workers  from  Ireland  to 
handle  the  crop  and  had  scutching  machines 
erected  and  in  operation  on  bis  land.  A  sam- 
ple of  the  fiber  was  sent  to  Belfast,  Ireland, 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  experts  there 
equal  to  flax  there  grown.  Other  portions  of 
the  flax  were  sent  to  a  rope  manufacturer  in 
Oakland  and  there  made  into  rope,  but  this 
was  found  not  to  pay.  The  soil  in  this  part  of 
the  State  is  especially  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  flax,  and  if  a  market  can  be  found  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  when  California  will 
number  flax  as  one  of  her  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts." 

Napa. 

Cherry  Crop. — Napa  Register,  May  12:  Ow- 
ing to  the  unusually  large  crop  of  cherries  last 
year,  and  the  long  dry  hot  drouth  that  fol- 
lowed, this  season  the  cherry  trees  of  Napa 
valley  are  resting.  Cherries  are  very  scarce, 
there  being  as  a  general  rule  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  average  crop.  Henry  Chap- 
man's orchard  will  yield  about  1500  boxes  this 
year,  while  the  orchard  for  years  has  aver- 
aged 5000  boxes.  The  later  cherries — the 
Black  Republican  and  Royal  Anne — give 
promise  of  a  heavier  yield  than  the  early  ones. 
A.  D.  Butler  will  pick  500  boxes  this  season 
from  trees  that  for  years  have  yielded  him 
2000  boxes.  Last  year  at  this  date  there  were 
about  245  hands  engaged  in  S.  M.  Tool's  or- 
chard. Tuesday  there  were  five,  and  their 
task  was  an  easy  one.  One  hundred  boxes 
will  be  picked  this  season  where  last  8000 
were  grown.  Mr.  Tool  says  that  his  crop  of 
peaches  will  more  than  offset  the  failure  of 
his  cherries,  and  the  latter-named  trees  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  much-needed  rest. 

Orange. 

Directors  Elected. — Santa  Ana  Standard, 
May  9 :  The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association  held  a  meeting  Saturday  and 
elected  directors  as  follows  for  the  ensuing 
year:  W.  H.  Spurgeon,  Geo.  W.  McCampbell, 
W.  H.  Burnham,  R  H.  Sanborn  and  John  Cub- 
bon.    G.  W.  Whidden  was  elected  secretary. 

Placer. 

First  Shipment  of  Raspberries.  —  New- 
castle News,  May  10:  Monday  the  first  ship- 
ments of  raspberries  were  made.  J.  F.  Dud- 
ley shipped  two  cases  and  another  case  was 
forwarded  by  Geo.  D.  Kellogg.  They  were 
of  the  Hansel  variety.  Strawberry  and  cherry 
shipments  are  being  made  more  extensively 
than  last  week. 

San  Diego. 

Advantages  in  Silk  Culture.— Union,  May 
11 :  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams  of  this  city  has  pre- 
pared the  following  statistics,  showing  the 
relative  advantages  of  silk  culture  in  San 
Diego  and  France: 

Number  of  fresh  or  green  cocoons  to  the 
pound,  French   355 

San  Diego   196 

Difference  In  favor  of  San  Diego   159 

Number  of  dry  cocoons  to  the  pound, 

French  1 ,065 

San  Diego   416 

Difference  in  favor  of  San  Diego   649 

Estimated  cash  returns  from  20  oz.  (30,000) 
of  eggs,  fresh  cocoons  30  cents  per  pound, 

French   8  87  50 

San  Diego   182  40 

Difference  in  favor  of  San  Diego  $  54  90 

Estimated  cash  returns  from  dry  cocoons, 
price  of  cocoons  ranges  from  80c  to  $1.50, 
according  to  quality,  at  $1.50  the  returns 

in  cash  would  be,  French  $112  81 

San  Diego   288  45 

Difference  in  favor  of  San  Diego  $175  64 

It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  of  mulberry 
trees  three  years  old  will  feed  the  worms 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  eggs.  The  trees  in 
San  Diego  will  yield  three  crops  of  leaves  a 
year.  In  France  the  length  of  the  season  is 
forty-two  to  forty-nine  days;  in  San  Diego  it 
is  210  to  240  days;  difference  in  time  in  favor 
of  San  Diego,  160  to  191  days.  The  difference 
of  time  given  to  each  crop  In  France  is  thirty- 
five  to  forty-two  days;  San  Diego,  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-three  days.  This  includes  the 
spinning  of  cocoons.  Difference  in  favor  of 
San  Diego,  eight  to  nine  days.  In  San  Diego 
silkworms  may  be  hatched  out  continuously 
for  eight  months  of  the  year,  so  that  one  can 
perfect  a  crop  every  day  for  ten  days,  twenty 
days  or  every  month,  if  only  there  be  food  and 
accommodation  provided.  A  little  artificial 
heat  is  necessary  during  the  nights  of  the 
earlier  and  later  months.  Throughout  all 
Europe  and  Asia  the  loss  from  disease  in  silk- 
worms is  estimated  at  25%  to  50%.  In  San 
Diego  there  is  no  trace  of  disease;  5%  will 
cover  losses  from  all  causes. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cannery  Sold.— Times-Index,  May  12 :  The 
Col  ton  cannery  has  been  sold  and  is  being  re- 
moved to  Santa  Ana. 

Good  Prices  for  Oranges.— Sun,  May  13: 
D.  Johnson  of  Col  ton  has  just  received  re- 
turns from  a  car  of  Navel  oranges,  sold  in  an 
Eastern  market,  which  brought  $4  85  per  box. 
This  was  about  the  last  of  the  Navels  shipped 
from  Colton,  but  the  price  is  the  best  re- 
ported. With  freight  and  expenses  of  pack- 
ing off,  they  ought  to  have  netted  the  owner 
close  to  $3  per  box. 

Wonderful  Well.— Sun,  May  13:  On  the 
property  recently  purchased  by  Irving  G. 
Davis  a  flow  of  600  inches  of  water  was  struck, 
the  10-lnch  well  being  then  a  little  below  the 
500-foot  mark.  During  the  day  floods  of  water 
continued  to  well  up,  rising  30  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  about  6  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  adjacent 
territorv  received  a  wetting.  The  forty-acre 
field  in  which  the  well  Is  located  looked  like  a 
great  pond,  while  the  ditches  and  canals  in 
every  direction  were  running  full  to  the  brim. 
Viewed  at  a  little  distance,  it  looks  like  some 
splendid  fountain  as  the  spray  Is  thrown  off, 
and  close  by  the  noise  of  the  falling  water  is 
like  the  roar  of  some  great  waterfall.  It  may 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  well  is 


better  than  a  gold  mine.  At  the  ruling  prices 
for  water,  its  flow  is  worth  from  $100  to  $200 
per  day,  while  at  a  valuation  of  $100  per  inch, 
600  inches  would  top  the  half  million  mark. 

Prices  for  Apricots.— Sun,  May  13:  The 
first  contracts  for  apricots  for  drying  were  re- 
ported yesterday,  the  contract  price  being  $16 
per  ton.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  fairly  good  crop  of  apricots  the 
price  is  excellent.  The  fruit  contracted  at 
this  price  is  grown  in  Colton,  and  will  be 
brought  to  the  drier  in  this  city.  Last  year, 
with  a  crop  that  was  practically  a  failure,  the 
price  was  a  little  higher,  as  good  as  $22  being 
offered.  But  there  were  so  few  in  the  valley 
the  price  was  of  small  moment.  However,  it 
has  been  many  a  day  since  $16  was  offered, 
with  as  large  a  crop  as  will  be  marketed  this 
year.  A  little  earlier  In  the  season  it  was 
feared  the  apricot  crop  would  be  a  failure,  but 
with  the  development  of  the  fruit  it  has 
proved  something  of  a  surprise.  Some  grow- 
ers report  a  good  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop,  and 
it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  deciduous  fruit 
crop  of  the  season. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Feed  Abundant. — Press,  May  11:  Persons 
from  over  the  range  tell  that  not  for  years  has 
there  been  seen  such  a  growth  of  grass  and 
grain  as  now.  One  man  tells  that  near  Los 
Olivos  he  saw  grass  so  tall  in  the  pastures 
that  cattle  feeding  in  it  were  concealed  in  the 
rank  growth,  all  but  their  heads  as  they 
raised  them.  The  stock  Is  In  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  more  is  being  driven  into  the 
country.    Crops  are  all  looking  well. 

Santa  Clara. 

Poultry  Association  Formed. — San  Jose 
Mercury,  May  12:  A  poultry  association  has 
been  formed  at  Los  Gatos  by  D.  D.  Briggs, 
C.  A.  Vodden  and  Lloyd  Lyndon.  They  pro- 
pose to  give  a  poultry  show  during  November 
to  last  four  days.  The  exact  date  will  be  de- 
cided upon  at  their  next  meeting. 

First  Carload  of  Cherries.  —  Mercury, 
May  12 :  The  first  carload  of  green  fruit  from 
San  Jose  left  yesterday.  It  consisted  of  cher- 
ries in  crates  which  will  be  sold  in  New  York 
at  public  auction. 

Floral  Society.—  Mercury,  May  12:  The 
Santa  Clara  County  Floral  Society  held  a 
social  session  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  N. 
Brown.  The  special  subject  of  the  day  was 
"  Roses,"  and  in  view  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  these  flowers  possessed  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  a  large  portion  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  garden.  Much  pleasure  was 
also  found  in  examining  the  unusually  fine 
collectiin  of  cacti  in  Mrs.  Brown's  conserva- 
tory, and  it  was  by  unanimous  consent  agreed 
to  make  "Cacti"  the  subject  of  the  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  this  month. 

Santa  Cm/.. 

Strawberry  Shipments.— Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian,  May  11 :  Strawberry  shipments 
have  been  increasing  rapidly  this  month.  The 
crop  now  is  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  foggy  days  seem  to  be  just  right  for 
ripening  of  berries.  Last  Friday  nearly  500 
chests  were  shipped  from  the  three  points  in 
this  valley— Watsonville,  Pajaro  and  Vega. 
Prices  have  been  fluctuating  from  $3  to  $4 
per  chest. 

Shasta. 

Novel  Irrigating  Enterprise.— Anderson 
Valley  News,  May  13:  Dudley  Dozier  com- 
menced irrigating  his  trees  this  week  in  a 
novel  way.  He  has  a  wooden  tank  holding 
about  400  gallons,  on  a  wagon,  which  he  fills 
with  water,  drives  to  a  tree,  turns  on  a  head 
of  water  through  an  inch  hose,  lets  several 
gallons  run,  and  then  goes  to  the  next  tree. 

Solano. 

Cherry  Sales.—  Suisun  Republican,  May  12: 
A  dispatch  from  Chicago  says  that  the  first 
car  of  cherries,  containing  1300  boxes,  sold  for 
$3219.35.  This  would  give  an  average  per  box 
of  $2.62,  or  a  net  receipt  of  $2.12  per  box.  This 
is  about  $1  more  per  box  than  was  received 
last  season. 

Early  Peaches.— Vacaville  Reporter,  May 
13:  A  shipment  of  peaches  to-day  to  Chicago 
breaks  all  records.  They  were  raised  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  N.  Rogers.  The  week  seems  to  be 
making  a  new  record  for  early  fruit  ship- 
ments. Monday  the  first  Cherry  plums  were 
shipped,  and  Tuesday  the  first  Royal  apricots. 
This  is  ten  days  earlier  than  any  previous 
year. 

Sonoma. 

Packing  Cherries.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Dem- 
ocrat, May  12:  The  Cutting  Packing  Com- 
pany will  begin  work  on  Saturday  packing 
cherries.  The  commencement  of  packing 
cherries  at  the  canneries  is  two  weeks  earlier 
than  it  was  last  season. 

Big  Poultry  Farm.— Dispatch  from  Peta- 
luma,  May  11 :  H.  D.  Pressey  of  this  city  and 
L  N.  Minor  of  Humboldt  have  purchased  all 
the  stock  of  the  California  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  entire 
plant  situated  near  this  city.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  farm  was  originally  improved  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000  and  stocked  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000. 

Rruit  Outlook  and  Prices. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  May  8:  The  most  active  work  at 
present  is  in  the  apple  line.  The  owners  of 
driers  in  the  Sebastopol  and  Freestone  neigh- 
borhoods have  purchased  heavily  and  are  still 
buying.  There  is  hardly  a  drier  in  these  sec- 
tions that  is  not  being  improved  and  en- 
larged. The  Huntley  drier  is  being  refitted 
throughout  with  new  trays,  furnaces,  evapo- 
rating boxes  and  the  building  itself  worked 
over  at  considerable  expense.  The  Elphick 
and  Johnson  driers  are  undergoing  altera- 
tions and  John  Vanderleith  is  building  addi- 
tional store  room.  The  Heisterman  drier  near 
Peachland  will  run  to  its  full  capacity.  It  Is 
I  hard  to  get  an  exact  figure  on  values,  as  most 


purchased  orchards  for  a  lump  sum.  The 
amounts  offered  are  away  above  offers  made 
the  past  few  years.  One  Sebastopol  apple 
grower  sold  his  '97  and  '98  crop  this  way,  but 
has  refused  to  contract  his  '99  crop,  although 
his  last  offer  was  just  double  what  he  re- 
ceived last  year.  It  is  reported  that  the  crop 
of  the  Hamilton  orchard  at  Stony  Point  sold 
last  week  for  $2500.  The  buyer  harvests  the 
crop.  The  buyers  when  asked  about  prices 
admit  that  drier  apples  will  bring  from  $8  to 
$12  a  ton.  G.  W.  Huntley  says  that  evapo- 
rated apples  at  cents  make  green  apples 
worth  close  to  $12.  Buyers  of  dried  peaches 
are  trying  to  contract  for  7  cents,  but  few  if 
any  sales  have  yet  been  made.  There  is  in- 
definite talk  that  blackberries  will  bring  $45 
a  ton.  Last  year  and  for  several  year  pre- 
ceding '98  the  price  was  but  $30.  Buyers  and 
growers  are  still  guessing  at  the  prune  crop. 
Individual  opinion  backed  by  the  known  short- 
age fixes  the  price  of  the  four  sizes  at  about  6 
cents,  with  7  cents  as  the  outside  figure  for 
very  large  fruit.  It  won't  be  easy  to  buy 
green  prunes  this  season.  Many  growers  look 
for  the  price  to  center  around  the  $30  mark. 

Sutter. 

Thinning  Peaches.  —  Yuba  City  Farmer, 
May  12:  In  all  the  peach  orchards  in  this 
vicinity  the  work  of  thinning  goes  steadily 
on.  The  peaches  are  very  thick  and  it  costs 
from  10  to  25  cents  per  tree,  according  to  size. 
Even  on  the  young  trees  that  can  be  thinned 
without  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  from  3000  to  4000 
peaches  are  taken  off,  leaving  a  few  hundred 
to  mature.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  peaches 
are  in  doubles  and  even  in  larger  clusters. 

Fruit  Crop  Sold. — Marysville  Democrat, 
May  16:  The  crop  of  fruit  on  the  W.J.  Blevin 
orchard  has  been  purchased  by  the  Gridley 
cannery,  the  price  paid  being  $11,000,  on  an 
estimate  of  400  tons  being  the  yield.  If  there 
is  an  excess,  an  agreement  exists  whereby 
Mr.  Blevin  will  be  the  gainer.  The  crop  in- 
cludes the  yield  from  1500  Tuscan  Clings,  five 
years  old ;  2800  Early  Crawford  and  Foster 
varieties,  same  age;  and  800  apricot  trees, 
three  years  old. 

Yolo. 

First  Apricots  Shipped.  —  Dispatch  from 
Winters,  May  10:  The  first  Royal  apricots 
for  the  season  were  shipped  yesterday  by  B. 
W.  Shepherd,  agent  for  the  Producers'  Com- 
pany. They  were  billed  to  New  Orleans. 
This  is  a  week  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  better  size  than  usual. 

Cost  of  Making  Butter  Reduced. — Wood- 
land Mail,  May  12:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Woodland  Creamery  Associa- 
tion, the  secretary's  report  showed  that  $2400 
will  be  distributed  among  the  creamery's  pa- 
trons on  the  loth  inst.,  as  a  result  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  past  month.  The  directors  also 
decided  that  the  price  of  manufacturing  but- 
ter shall  be  reduced  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Insuring  Fruit  Crops. — Winters  Express, 
May  12:  Whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry, 
many  orchardists  of  this  locality  are  sure  of 
good  yields  of  fruit,  not  only  in  quantity,  but 
in  size.  A  sufficiency  of  moisture  means  large 
sizes,  while  a  lack  of  it  is  sure  to  show  the 
other  way.  Up  to  date  there  are  at  least 
twenty  pumping  plants  in  operation,  most  of 
them  drawing  water  from  wells.  The  latest 
to  get  to  work  is  Charles  Gregory,  who  has 
sunk  two  wells  and  is  using  a  12  H.  P.  gasoline 
engine  and  a  6-inch  pump.  W.  B.  Sutliff  has 
put  in  a  new  pump  and  is  sinking  a  bored 
well,  and  Sam  Fenley  began  untilizlng  water 
from  the  creek  this  week.  Brinck  Bros,  have 
moved  their  big  engine  to  the  lower  ranch  and 
put  in  a  new  pump  there  this  week.  E.  J. 
Mlley  is  also  ready  to  pump  water. 

San  Joaquin. 

Big  Almond  Yield. — Stockton  Mail,  May 
15:  M.  P.  Stein  has  received  a  letter  from 
J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  who  have  canvassed  the 
situation,  in  which  they  say  that  the  Califor- 
nia almond  crop  this  year  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  known,  though  in  this  county  the 
yield  will  be  small. 

Lost  Faith  in  Melons.  — Dispatch  from 
Stockton,  May  16:  Lodi  will  soon  cease  to 
bear  the  proud  title  of  "Watermelon  Center.'' 
Thousands  of  acres  adjacent  to  the  places 
which  were  formerly  devoted  to  melons  are 
this  year  green  with  waving  grain.  The 
slump  in  prices,  the  failure  of  the  crop  last 
year  and  the  keen  competition  promised  from 
Fresno  and  other  points,  caused  the  farmers 
to  fall  back  upon  grain.  Lodi  will  not  con- 
tribute many  more  melons  to  the  market  this 
year  than  will  other  districts  which  have 
never  been  noted  for  melon  raising. 

OREGON. 

Improving  Hops.— Salem  Statesman:  Our 
hop  growers  are  paying  more  attention  to 
quality.  They  have  found  that  a  choice  hop 
is  always  sought  after  at  some  price,  and  that 
when  the  market  Is  brisk  It  commands  the 
highest  rating  and  steadiest  sale,  while  a 
product  of  an  inferior  quality  can  hardly  be 
disposed  of  at  all  when  the  market  is  slow, 
and  it  must  go  at  a  low  proportionate  figure 
when  the  buyers  are  anxious  to  stock  up. 
Many  of  the  growers  having  yards  on  rich 
ground  are  this  year  training  only  two  vines, 
where  they  have  heretofore  trained  three, 
and  not  been  careful  to  keep  the  hills  down 
to  that  number.  This  is  in  the  interest  of 
opportunity  for  plenty  of  sunshine,  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  from  lice  and  mold.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  a  superior  product 
in  the  bale.  It  is  worth  something  to  have  a 
reputation  for  sending  to  market  the  best 
hops  in  the  world.  It  is  of  mutual  benefit  to 
all  growers  and  all  people  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  growers.   


For  90  days,  sugar  beet,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
lands,  $15.00  to  $25  00  per  acre,  easy  terms, 
watered  by  the  largest  Irrigation  system  in 
America,  annual  water  rental  $1.25  per  acre. 
Climate  equal  to  California.  Address  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Eddy,  New  Mexico. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Plow. 


There's  been  a  lot  to  say  about  the  man  be- 
hind the  gun, 
And  folks  has  praised  him  highly  for  the  noble 

work  he  done ; 
He  won  a  lot  of  honor  fer  the  land  where  men 

are  free- 
It  was  him  that  sent  the  Spaniards  kitin' 

back  across  the  sea. 
But  he's  had  his  day  of  glory,  had  his  little 

spree,  and  now 
There's  another  to  be  mentioned— he's  the 
man  behind  the  plow. 

A  battleship's  a  wonder  and  an  army's  mighty 
grand, 

And  warrin's  a  perfession  only  heroes  under- 
stand; 

There's  somethin'  sort  o'  thrillin'  in  a  flag 
that's  wavin'  high, 

And  it  makes  you  want  to  holler  when  the 
boys  go  marchin'  by ; 

But  when  the  shoutin's  over  and  the  fightin's 
done,  somehow 

We  find  we're  still  dependin'  on  the  man  be- 
hind the  plow. 

They  sing  about  the  glories  of  the  man  behind 
the  gun, 

And  the  books  are  full  of  stories  of  the  won- 
ders he  has  done ; 

The  world  has  been  made  over  by  the  fearless 
ones  who  fight ; 

Lands  that  used  to  be  in  darkness  they  have 
opened  to  the  light; 

When  God's  children  snarl  the  soldier  has  to 
settle  up  the  row, 

And  folks  haven't  time  fer  thinkin'  of  the 
man  behind  the  plow. 

In  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  an  army  on 
parade, 

And  through  all  the  awful  darkness  that  the 

smoke  of  battle's  made ; 
In  the  halls  where  jewels  glitter  and  where 

shoutin'  men  debate ; 
In  the  palaces  where  rulers  deal  out  honors  to 

the  great, 

There  is  not  a  single  person  who'd  be  doin' 
bizness  now 

Or  have  medals  if  it  wasn't  fer  the  man  be- 
hind the  plow. 

We're  a-buildin'  mighty  cities  and  we're 
gainin'  lofty  heights ; 

We're  a-winnin'  lots  of  glory  and  we're  set- 
tin'  things  to  rights; 

We're  a-showin'  all  creation  how  the  world's 
affairs  should  be  run ; 

Future  men' 11  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  things 
that  we  have  done, 

And  they'll  overlook  the  feller,  jist  the  same 
as  we  do  now, 

Who's  the  whole  concern's  foundation — that's 
the  man  behind  the  plow. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


The  Story  of  a  Ring. 

Long  ago  I  was  engaged  teaching  at 
St.  Kilda.  Every  day  I  had  to  travel 
by  train  from  Auburn  to  the  school. 
For  two  years  I  had  no  friend  for  whom 
I  cared  otherwise  than  as  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance. But  one  morning  a  new 
face  made  its  appearance  among  the 
companions  of  my  journey.  It  was 
that  of  a  short,  slightly  built  man, 
about  forty,  with  gray  eyes,  and  a  well- 
chiseled  Roman  nose.  The  general  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  that  of  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  man. 

The  newcomer  sat  opposite  to  me 
and  looked  often  at  me  with  interest. 
One  Sunday  I  was  in  the  train  with  a 
friend — Florrie  Jasmine. 

"  Lucy,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Leroy." 

Looking  up,  I  found  I  was  sitting 
opposite  to  my  new  fellow-traveler. 

From  that  time  my  life  was  less 
lonely.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Leroy  soon  ripened  into  friendship. 

One  day  my  Uncle  Frank  said  to  his 
wife,  "  I  met  a  Mr.  Leroy,  who  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  ask  him  to  dinner." 

"By  all  means,  Frank,"  said  my 
aunt.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him 
on  Tuesday  next." 

Tuesday  came,  and  with  it  the  ex- 
pected guest.  Aunt  was  charmed  with 
him  and  warmly  pressed  him  to  spend 
another  evening  with  us. 

One  holiday  afternoon  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Sarah  were  out.  I  wanted  to 
finish  copying  some  music  for  one  of 
my  pupils,  so  stayed  at  home. 

Expecting  to  have  a  long  afternoon 
free  from  interruption,  scarcely  had  I 
seated  myself  when  Mr.  Leroy  was  an- 
nounced. 

"Oh,  how  are  you?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  all  the  others  are  out. 
What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  sooner,  and  you  might  have 
gone  with  them  to  the  great  football 
match  !  " 

"Pray,     don't    apologize,  Miss 


Walker,"  said  Mr.  Leroy,  "you  are  a 
most  efficient  substitute  for  your  aunt, 
I  am  sure.  Will  you  allow  me  to  stay 
a  few  moments  ?  I  am  a  little  tired 
and  should  like  to  rest." 

"Most  certainly,"  I  replied,  "and 
you  must  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  it." 

"You  are  too  kind,"  was  the  answer. 
"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  your 
offer." 

Tea  was  brought,  together  with 
some  particular  cakes  made  that  morn- 
ing by  Aunt  Sarah. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  tea  and  cake,  but 
we  certainly  felt  very  disinclined  to 
notice  that  the  afternoon  was  passing 
and  that  Mr.  Leroy  had  had  ample 
time  to  recover  from  any  fatigue. 
Conversation  never  languished  for  a 
moment.  We  talked  of  my  pupils,  the 
difficulty  of  imparting  to  them  any  of 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  success  in 
overcoming  the  drudgery  of  practicing 
both  singing  and  painting  and  also  of 
the  monotony  of  going  over  and  over 
again  with  the  same  work  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end. 

"Let  me  take  you  away  from  it  all, 
Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Leroy,  bending  for- 
ward and  taking  my  hand  in  his. 

I  started  up  in  confusion.  Nothing 
was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than 
such  an  occurrence.  I  could  give  no 
answer. 

"You  must  know  howl  love  you," 
continued  he.  "  Ever  since  I  first  saw 
you  I  have  loved  you  and  determined  to 
have  you  for  my  wife.  Can  you  care 
for  me  a  little  ?  I  know  I  am  old  and 
quite  unworthy  of  your  love,  but  I 
think  I  could  make  you  happy.  Speak, 
Lucy  dear,  I  think  you  like  me." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Leroy,"  I  stammered, 
"  why  did  you  say  that  ?  You  frighten 
me." 

"  Frighten  you  ?  "  said  he,  turning  a 
little  pale.  "Surely  you  don't  mean 
that,  Lucy  ?  I  love  you  far  too  well 
to  cause  you  one  thought  of  uneasiness. 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  too  hasty. 
Good-bye,  dear;  try  not  to  think  hardly 
of  me." 

I  was  in  a  whirl  of  confusion.  I  could 
not  let  him  go  like  this,  and  yet  I  felt  I 
could  not  say  I  loved  him  as  he  loved 
me.  Oh,  for  some  one  to  counsel  me,  if 
only  by  a  word  !    What  could  I  do  ? 

Please  don't  go  away  like  that,"  I 
said  at  last.  "  Won't  you  sit  down  and 
let  me  think  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Mr.  Leroy  obeyed  and  seated  himself 
while  I  tried  to  analyze  my  own  heart. 

I  like  him  better  than  any  one  else. 
Surely  that  is  enough  !  Liking  always 
grows  into  love,  and  if  I  send  him  away 
I  shall  be  so  lonely  and  miserable 
through  losing  his  friendship.  Shall  I 
say  "Yes?" 

But  underneath  all  this  ran  the 
thought,  "No,  you  don't  love  him  as 
you  will  your  husband.  Let  him  go;  it 
will  be  best  for  both.  The  pang  will  be 
sharp,  but  sweetness  itself  compared 
with  the  slow  agony  of  finding  out  that 
you  have  spoiled  your  life  as  well  as 
his." 

I  stood  up  ready  to  give  my  answer, 
but  the  look  of  yearning  love  od  Mr. 
Leroy's  face  shattered  my  resolution. 
I  could  not  bear  to  pain  him,  so  I  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "I  will  try  to  love  you 
as  you  wish." 

Oh,  the  gladness  that  came  into  his 
face  !  It  thrilled  me  through  and 
through. 

"  My  darling  !  "  was  all  he  said,  but 
the  tone  expressed  volumes. 

"Please  let  me  go,"  I  said;  "aunt 
will  be  here  soon." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  and  I 
retreated  to  my  room  to  bury  my  face 
in  the  pillow.  Soon  I  heard  aunt's 
steps  and  knew  she  would  be  with  me 
directly.  I  hastily  smoothed  my  hair 
and  tried  to  recover  some  of  my  wonted 
composure  before  she  entered. 

"I  have  seen  Mr.  Leroy,  Lucy,"  said 
Aunt  Sarah,  "  and  he  asked  me  to  con- 
sent to  your  marriage  with  him.  He 
seems  most  devoted  to  you  and  will 
make  you  very  happy." 

After  further  conversation,  aunt  left 
me  alone.  Was  I  glad  or  sorry  ?  I 
could  not  decide.  Everything  seemed 
like  a  dream — as  if  all  that  had  hap- 
pened related  to  some  one  else — and  I 
should  presently  find  out  it  was  morn- 


ing and  time  for  me  to  be  thinking  of 
my  daily  duties. 

I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts  suffi- 
ciently to  reply  to  Uncle  Frank's  ques- 
tions, and  succeeded  fairly  well.  But 
it  was  a  relief  to  me  when  night  came, 
and  I  could  plead  a  headache  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  retiring  early — not  to  sleep, 
however;  I  was  too  excited  for  that. 
The  blood  rushed  through  my  veins  like 
wildfire  all  night  long.  I  was  conscious 
I  had  acted  wrongly,  and  yet  lacked 
courage  to  remedy  the  mistake.  I 
must  make  "  the  best  of  it "  and  do  my 
utmost  to  fan  my  liking  into  a  steady 
flame  of  love. 

Daylight  found  me  tossing  relent- 
lessly about,  no  nearer  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  than  before.  I  was  glad  to 
rise  and  prepare  for  school.  I  hurried 
off  by  an  earlier  train,  for  I  did  not  feel 
equal  to  seeing  Mr.  Leroy  so  soon.  I 
wanted  to  get  more  accustomed  to  my 
new  relations  with  him — to  let  the 
novelty  wear  off.  Soon  we  met  again. 
Mr.  Leroy  was  very  tender  and  unob- 
trusive, so  that  I  felt  quite  at  ease 
with  him. 

I  must  hurry  over  the  next  few 
months  and  only  say  that  they  passed 
the  same  as  all  engagements  do. 

Easter  was  nearing — only  eight 
weeks  off — and  Arthur  had  begged  me 
to  agree  to  our  marriage  taking  place 
then. 

Uncle  Frank  was  quite  agreeable  to 
it;  and  as  I  could  not  give  any  reason- 
able excuse  for  delay,  I  yielded. 

I  thought  I  was  sure  of  myself.  If  I 
did  not  love  Arthur  with  the  passion- 
ate warmth  of  my  ideal  love  affair,  I 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and 
doubtless  that  was  the  usual  sort  of 
love.  I  would  do  my  best  to  make  him 
a  good  wife,  and  do  my  duty  faithfully. 

I  had  promised  to  go  with  Arthur  to 
an  evening  party  at  his  cousin's  house. 

"  You  know,  Lucy  dear,  I  want  Fred 
to  see  what  a  dear  little  wife  I  am  to 
have.  Look  your  best,  dearest;  I  want 
all  the  young  men  to  envy  me  my  sweet 
companion." 

I  did  not  care  much  for  parties  as  a 
rule,  but  that  evening  I  was  in  a  mood 
for  some  little  excitement.  So  I  dressed 
myself  with  extra  care,  wearing  a 
pretty  blue  dress,  which  harmonized 
well  with  the  whiteness  of  my  skin. 

Arthur  was  waiting  for  me,  and 
greeted  me  with  the  fond  exclamation: 

"  You  look  charming  !  I  hardly  like 
to  let  you  go  among  so  many  strangers; 
you  will  be  certain  to  steal  someone's 
heart." 

I  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

What  an  eventful  evening  that  was  ! 
How  every  little  incident  is  graven  on 
my  heart  so  deeply  that  even  now, 
when  years  are  past,  I  can  recollect 
the  most  trivial  details,  for  that  was 
the  turning  point  of  my  life.  Arthur 
spoke  in  jest,  but  how  often  words  are 
uttered  lightly  to  become  sober  earnest 
in  the  future  !  Before  I  returned  home, 
I  knew  I  could  never  marry  Arthur. 

People  may  scoff  at  love  at  first 
sight,  but  I  know  better.  1  saw  a 
stranger  for  the  first  time — be  is  now 
my  husband — and  my  heart  told  me 
that  here  was  the  realization  of  my 
dreams.  Poor  Arthur  1  I  must  tell 
him  soon.  But  bow  should  I  break  the 
dreadful  news  ?  It  would  be  a  fearful 
blow  to  him.  And  aunt  !  what  would 
she  say  ?  To  break  off  an  engagement 
a  month  before  the  wedding,  and  after 
|  all  the  invitations  had  been  issued  and 
presents  were  already  arriving !  I 
dreaded  the  howl  of  disapproval  with 
which  my  words  would  be  received.  I 
could  give  no  reason  to  satisfy  my 
friends  beyond  saying  I  could  not  care 
enough  for  Mr.  Leroy  to  marry  him. 

I  said  nothing  about  the  matter 
that  night,  but  waited  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  breaking  the  news  to 
aunt.  The  scene  that  followed  may  be 
imagined.  I  trembled  under  the  weight 
of  reproaches  heaped  upon  my  head. 
Uncle  Frank  alone  defended  me,  and, 
what  was  best  of  all,  promised  to  ex- 
plain to  Arthur.  That  was  the  part  I 
dreaded. 

I  never  knew  what  took  place  at  the 
interview.  Uncle  Frank  called  me  in 
for  a  moment  just  as  Arthur  was  leav- 
ing. I  dared  not  look  up,  but  stood 
still  on  the  threshold. 

"Good-bye,  my  darling;  you  won't 


mind  kissing  me  once  more  ?  "  said  he. 
"  It  is  the  last  time.  Good-bye.  God 
bless  you,  my  own  dear  love,  and  make 
you  happy." 

Then  in  another  moment  he  was 
gone.  I  never  saw  him  again,  for  aunt 
insisted  on  my  departure  that  same 
week  on  a  visit  to  Sandhurst,  which 
lasted  over  the  Easter  holidays.  In 
May  I  returned  home.  I  did  not  like 
to  ask  about  Mr.  Leroy,  and  nothing 
was  said  of  him. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  alone,  when 
the  servant  came  to  tell  me  that  a  gen- 
tleman wished  to  see  me.  He  gave  a 
card  bearing  the  name  "  Percy  Sev- 
ern, Citizens'  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Limited." 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "I 
do  not  know  a  Mr.  Severn.  I  am  sure 
it  is  Uncle  Frank  he  wishes  to  see  !  " 

"No,  it  was  Miss  Walker  he  asked 
for,"  said  the  maid.  "He  has  business 
with  her." 

"Show  him  in,  then."  Mr.  Severn 
entered. 

"You  will  pardon  this  intrusion, 
Miss  Walker,"  he  began,  bowing  to 
me.  "  I  have  a  very  important  matter 
to  unfold  to  you.  When  I  tell  you  I 
was  a  friend  of  Arthur  Leroy,  you  may 
grant  me  indulgence." 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Severn,"  said  I. 

"I  have  come  upon  a  very  painful 
errand,  Miss  Walker,"  said  Mr.  Sev- 
ern.   "I  fear  I  must  cause  you  pain. 

"  About  a  month  ago  Arthur  Leroy 
came  to  our  office  and  asked  me  to 
grant  him  a  favor. 

"'I  am  afraid  I  have  only  a  short 
time  to  live,  Severn,  and  I  want  to 
make  some  arrangements  before  the 
hour  of  my  death  draws  near.' 

"'My  dear  fellow,   what  do  you 


Just  a 
Cough 

Not  worth  paying  attention 
to,  you  say.  Perhaps  you 
have  had  it  for  weeks. 

It's  annoying  because  you 
have  a  constant  desire  to 
cough.  It  annoys  you  also 
because  you  remember  that 
weak  luncjs  is  a  family  failing. 
At  first  it  is  a  slight  cough. 
At  last  it  is  a  hemorrhage. 
At  first  it  is  easy  to  cure. 
At  last,  extremely  difficult. 

Ayers 
Cherry 
Pectoral 


quickly  conquers  your  little 
hacking  cough. 

There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  cure  now.  Doubt  comes 
from  neglect. 

For  over  half  a  century 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
been  curing  colds  and  coughs 
and  preventingconsumption. 
It  cures  Consumption  also 
if  taken  in  time. 

deep  one  of  Dr.  Ager's  Cherrg 
Pectoral  Plasters  over  your 
longs  II  gon  coogh. 

Shall  we  send  yon  ■ 
book  on  this  subject,  free? 

Our  Medical  Department. 

If  yon  have  any  complaint  what- 
ever and  desire  the  beat  medical 
advice  yon  can  possibly  obtain,  write 
the  doctor  freely.  You  will  receive 
ft  prompt  reply,  without  eost. 

Address.  Dtt.  J.  C.  AYER, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


May  20,  1899. 
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mean  ?  '  I  ejaculated  ;  '  you  are  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  as  well  as  I  am.' 

"Arthur  shook  his  head,  and  with  a 
faint  smile  replied,  '  No,  Percy,  my 
time  is  come.  I  have  consulted  several 
doctors  of  high  repute  and  there  is 
only  one  verdict.  1  have  but  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  at  the  most  to 
live.  I  have  had  a  terrible  shock,  and 
the  blow  has  been  too  much  for  me. 
You  remember  fifteen  months  ago  I 
insured  my  life  for  £5000  ;  can  I  trans- 
fer the  policy  to  another  person  ?  ' 

"' Most  certainly,'  I  replied;  'the 
easiest  thing  possible.  Let  me  know 
what  you  wish,  and  I  will  arrange  all 
for  you.  But  cheer  up,  Arthur,  you 
may  outlive  us  all.  Doctors  are  not 
infallible.' 

"  'It  is  no  use,  Percy;  I  am  doomed, 
and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go.  I  want 
to  leave  this  money  to  a  dear  friend, 
Lucy  Walker.  She  was  to  have  been 
my  wife,  but  fate  decreed  otherwise.  I 
want  her  to  give  me  some  lingering 
thought  after  I  am  gone.  And  another 
thing,  Severn,  I  want  you  to  do.  Will 
you  take  her  the  mone  aftery  my 
death,  together  with  this  ring  ?  Ask 
her  to  wear  it  for  my  sake,  and  tell  her 
I  loved  her  to  the  last.' 

Here  Mr.  Severn's  voice  faltered, 
while  my  tears  flowed  unrestrainedly. 

Arthur  dead,  and  I  never  knew  of  it 
till  now.  All  his  tenderness  and  lov- 
ing kindness  ran  across  my  mind.  I 
felt  almost  criminal  when  I  thought  of 
how  I  had  by  cowardice  wrecked  his 
life.  For  if  I  had  only  been  firm  at  the 
beginning  his  love  for  me  would  never 
have  grown  as  it  did,  filling  his  whole 
life.  The  wrench  was  too  great  for 
such  a  sensitive  nature,  and  it  sank 
under  the  blow. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  presence 
of  the  stranger,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
trol myself. 

"  I  hardlv  understand,  Mr.  Severn," 
said  I.  "  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Leroy  has 
left  me  some  money?  I  am  so  confused 
and  so  stunned  by  your  sad  tidings 
that  I  hardly  follow  you." 

Unfolding  some  papers,  Mr.  Severn 
read  to  me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of 
£5000,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  me  by 
the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company. 
After  giving  me  instructions  how  to 
act  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Severn  took  his 
leave. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  thinking 
and  wishing  I  had  never  met  Arthur 
Leroy.  His  loving  message  ran  through 
my  heart  like  a  sharp  sword  thrust, 
and  his  last  act  was  to  place  me  be- 
yond the  reach  of  want,  and  give  me 
comfort  and  peace  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  How  unworthy  was  I  of  such 
love  !  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  the 
time  that  followed. 

*         *         *  *  * 

Even  now,  though  I  am  the  happy 
wife  of  my  first  love,  blessed  with  my 
three  dear  little  girls,  and  envied  as 
the  possessor  of  all  that  can  make  life 
enjoyable,  I  cannot  help  reproaching 
myself  for  the  share  I  had  in  causing 
the  death  of  my  dear  friend,  Arthur 
Leroy. — Rural  Australian. 


Prof.  CoMSTOCKof  Cornell,  in  speak- 
ing to  his  class  recently  of  the  trials  of 
scientists,  told  this  authentic  tale  of 
the  experience  of  a  professor  of  in- 
vertebrate zoology  in  a  sister  institu- 
tion, which  had  better  be  left  nameless. 
Trichinae  in  pork,  the  cause  of  the 
frightful  disease  trichinosis  in  human 
consumers,  gives  a  peculiar  appearance 
to  meat,  which  is  studded  with  little 
cysts  ;  it  is  then  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  measly  pork."  The  learned  scientist, 
wishing  some  for  study,  went  to  the 
butcher  and  asked  if  he  ever  got  any 
measly  pork.  "Sometimes,"  said  the 
butcher,  cautiously ;  "  but  I  always 
throw  it  away."  "  Well,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  the  next  time  you  have  any,  I 
wish  you'd  send  me  up  some,"  mean- 
ing, of  course,  to  his  laboratory.  The 
butcher  stared  at  him,  but  said  he 
would.  Three  weeks  passed,  when  the 
professor,  growing  impatient,  again 
dropped  in.  "Haven't  you  found  any 
measly  pork  yet?  "  "  Why,  yes,"  said 
the  butcher,  "  I  sent  up  two  pounds  a 
week  ago."  A  sickly  grin  broke  over 
the  professor's  face.  "  Where  did  you 
send  it?"  said  he.  "Why,  to  your 
house,  of  course,"  said  the  butcher. 


The  Farmer. 


What  higher  fate  for  man  can  wait 

Than  'neath  the  overarching  sky 
To  sow  and  reap,  to  tend  and  keep 

The  fertile  fields  that  round  him  lie? 
Small  pleasure  springs  from  joys  of  kings 

And  richer  is  his  lot  by  far, 
Whose  life  is  spent  in  sweet  content 

Where  hearth  and  home  aDd  loved  ones  are. 

—Farm  Journal. 


House  Dust. 


Were  dust  alone  the  cause  of  all  un- 
cleanliness,  it  might  be  fought  with 
comparative  ease;  but  in  our  houses 
are  vapors — the  products  of  heating, 
lighting  and  cooking.  These,  if  not 
quickly  carried  out  of  the  house  by  suf- 
ficient ventilation,  spread  throughout 
it  and  condense  upon  all  surfaces, 
carrying  with  them  the  dust  in  the  air 
or  holding  firmly  the  dust  already 
settled.  This  film  of  greasy,  smoky  or 
other  vapors,  combined  with  dust, 
forms  the  cloudiness  upon  hard,  smooth 
or  polished  surfaces  and  the  often  odor- 
ous soil,  visible  or  otherwise,  on  fabrics. 

Sweeping  is  a  process  for  the  re- 
moval of  coarse  dirt,  not  for  dust,  ex- 
cept that  which  clings  to  the  dirt 
particles.  Thus  a  broom  used  upon  a 
carpet  removes  some  dust;  but  because 
a  quantity  of  the  nap  is  taken  off  to 
which  the  dust  clings,  sweeping  is  a 
dust-spreading  more  than  a  dust- 
removing  process. 

Dust  should  result  in  the  removal  of 
dust  from  the  house,  not  in  stirring  it 
up  from  one  place  to  settle  elsewhere. 
The  feather  duster  will  sweep,  but  can- 
not dust.  Dust  should  be  wiped  up 
and  carried  away  on  a  cloth,  not  spread 
about  or  shaken  again  into  the  air. 
Less  sweeping  and  more  proper  dust- 
ing will  result  in  greater  cleanliness. 

The  carpet  which  is  often  wiped  with 
a  dry  or  slightly  dampened  cloth  is 
freed  from  dust  without  the  sacrifice  of 
its  soft  nap,  and  the  dust  is  not  driven 
by  the  broom  among  the  fibers  or 
through  the  meshes  of  the  floor  be- 
neath, to  be  raised  again  into  the  room 
by  every  footfall.  When  the  dust  col- 
lected by  sweeping  has  been  burned, 
and  the  cloths  laden  with  the  wiped-up 
dust  have  been  washed  in  hot  soapy 
water  and  dried,  when  possible,  out  of 
doors  in  the  sunshine,  the  housewife 
may  rest  assured  she  has  vanquished 
two  detachments  of  the  dust  enemy's 
forces. 


A  Chinaman's  Insurance  Policy. 


Not  long  ago  a  Pittsburg  life  insur- 
ance agent  persuaded  a  Chinaman  to 
take  out  a  policy  of  $5000.  The  latter 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  transaction, 
but  understood  that  on  paying  the 
premium  promptly  he  would  be  entitled 
to  $5000  some  time.  He  began  bother- 
ing the  agent  for  the  money  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  had  passed,  and  the 
agent  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he 
would  have  to  die  before  he  could  get 
it.  The  Chinaman  fell  down  a  cellar- 
way  on  Grant  street  and  was  badly 
hurt.  His  friends  tried  to  attend  to 
him  without  calling  in  a  doctor.  When 
they  did  call  one  in,  two  days  later,  the 
doctor  was  angry.  "Why  didn't  you 
call  me  sooner?"  he  asked.  "This 
man  is  half  dead  now."  Next  day  the 
injured  man's  brother  was  at  the  in- 
surance office  with  a  claim  for  $2500. 
"You're  not  entitled  to  anything  on 
this,"  said  the  insurance  agent,  "  until 
the  man  is  dead."  "  Doctor  say  him 
half  died,"  answered  the  brother. 
"Why  he  no  glet  lat  half  ?  "—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 

If  you  don't  want  dull  thoughts  to 
come,  you  must  keep  'em  away  as  I 
keep  the  weeds  out  o'  my  bit  o'  garden. 
I  fill  the  beds  so  full  o'  flowers  that 
there  isn't  any  room  for  weeds. — Daniel 
Quorm. 

Teacher — There  is  but  one  thing  in 
the  world,  children,  that  we  can  put 
our  faith  and  reliance  in  confidently. 
Do  any  of  you  know  what  it  is  ? 

Little  Tot — Yes'm  ;  safety-pins. 

A  Boston  paper  says  icebergs  live 
for  centuries.  If  there  is  any  moral  in 
this,  it  must  be  that  it  teaches  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  cool. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  parasol  which  matches  the  color  in 
your  hat  is  the  chic  thing  to  have  this 
season. 

Very  extravagant  blouse  waists  are 
made  of  crepe  de  chine  tucked  in  groups 
below  a  yoke  of  cream  lace. 

Pretty  evening  dresses  for  young 
girls  are  made  of  cream  net  over  taf- 
feta silk,  and  trimmed  from  waist  to 
hem  with  frills  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

Small  capes  just  covering  the  shoul- 
ders will  be  much  worn  by  the  misses. 
These  capes  are  encircled  by  rows  of 
stitches  and  have  high  roll-over  col- 
lars. 

Some  of  the  newest  shirt  waists  are 
made  with  a  sailor  collar  pointing  down 
to  the  belt  in  front.  For  a  dressy  ef- 
fect the  collar  may  be  covered  with 
lace. 

Making  hat  crowns  of  flowers  is  one 
of  the  novel  effects  in  millinery,  but 
the  latest  form  of  vegetation  used  for 
this  purpose  is  moss,  not  artificial  moss, 
but  the  real  thing. 

Pretty  little  collar  clasps  come  in  all 
sorts  of  pretty  designs  to  fasten  rib- 
bons around  the  neck.  There  are  but- 
terflies and  conventional  patterns  in 
various  colors  in  enamel  and  with  mock 
precious  stones. 

Fancy  vests  and  waistcoats  are  fea- 
tures of  the  new  cloth  gowns.  There 
are  pique  vests  and  vests  of  white 
corded  silk,  daintily  flowered  and  but- 
toned with  pearl  buttons,  besides  the 
low-cut,  double-breasted  waistcoat 
worn  over  a  chemisette  front  of  lace  or 
chiffon. 

A  pretty  summer  cape  is  made  with 
two  accordeon- plaited  ruffles  of  white 
chiffon  striped  with  black  satin  on  the 
edge.  The  plaitings  are  finished  with 
a  tiny  ruche  of  chiffon,  and  a  ruche  of 
chiffon  with  long  scarf  ends  completes 
this  dainty  wrap  made  on  a  white  taf- 
feta silk  foundation. 

The  latest  in  colors,  especially  for 
the  tailor-made  suits,  are  the  pastel 
shades.  These  have  been  described  as 
the  dainty,  delicate  tints  which  would 
be  produced  if  you  were  to  dip  your 
finger  in  paint  of  any  color  and  then 
stick  it  into  a  pail  of  white.  The  shades 
range  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
color,  from  the  faint  "dough"  white,  to 
the  most  delicate  tints  of  blue,  rose, 
terra  cotta,  gray,  etc. 

A  season  of  fancy  cotton  fabrics  is 
already  assured,  judging  by  the  large 
sale  of  organdies,  batistes,  dimities, 
zephyr  goods,  India  muslins,  etc.  More- 
over, the  present  styles  can  be  most 
charmingly  and  appropriately  carried 
out  in  these  beautiful  fabrics,  that 
actually  rival  taffeta  and  foulard  silks 
in  dainty  colorings  and  patterns.  The 
full  round  waists,  the  flowing  skirts, 
and  all  the  very  dainty  effects  of  the 
summer  toilette,  the  frills,  ruches, 
accordeon-plaitings,  berthas,  yokes, 
fichus  and  the  like,  are  all  seen  at  their 
best  in  the  airy  textiles  for  summer 
wear. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  oblong  of  cream  cheese,  sur- 
rounded with  a  rich  gooseberry  jam  or 
some  other  tart  sweet,  is,  with  un- 
sweetened wafers,  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  after-dinner  coffee. 

All  paint  work  should  be  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water  in  which  there  is 
a  little  cloudy  ammonia,  and  finished 
with  a  sponge  and  clean  cold  water, 
but  not  touched  with  cloth. 

In  baking  cake  or  muffins  in  gem 
pans,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
there  is  not  quite  enough  batter  to  fill 
all  the  set,  a  little  water  should  be  put 
in  each  one  of  the  empty  ones  before 
they  are  put  into  the  oven. 

There  is  now  a  fad  to  have  floors  of 
bedrooms  treated  with  paint  and 
enamel  finish  of  the  color  prevailing  in 
the  furniture.  The  wall  covering  should 
match  the  floor,  and  the  woodwork 
should  be  white.  Sometimes  the  wall 
has  a  dado  of  matting  or  denim  that 
matches  the  floor  in  color,  while  the 


upper  part  of  the  wall  is  covered  with 
flowered  paper. 

A  woman  who  studies  economy,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  good  appearance, 
says  that  a  most  satisfactory  petticoat 
for  general  wear  is  made  from  an  old 
serge  dress  skirt.  It  should  be  of  the 
wiry  sort  of  that  material  and  have  the 
smooth,  hard  finish  rather  than  the 
rough  surface.  Washed  and  made  up 
with  bias  ruffles,  it  is  light,  durable, 
and  holds  out  the  dress  admirably. 

To  clean  brass  inlaid  work  requires 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  the  fol- 
lowing method  should  be  employed: 
Make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  dip  a  piece  of 
felt  into  it,  and  apply;  then  polish 
gently.  If  the  wood  be  rosewood, 
polish  with  finely  powdered  elder  ashes; 
or  make  a  polishing  paste  of  rotten 
stone,  a  pinch  of  starch  and  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  and  some  oxalic  acid 
mixed  with  water. 

A  new  remedy  for  seasickness  comes 
from  Germany.  The  discoverer  says 
that  seasickness  is  due  to  lack  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  and  wearing  red  glasses 
will  send  the  blood  to  the  brain  with  a 
rush,  and  so  relieve  the  condition.  He 
ascribes  such  benefit  as  may  follow  the 
use  of  champagne  and  other  stimu- 
lants, as  well  as  the  relief  given  by 
lying  down,  to  the  congestion  of  the 
brain  produced,  but  asserts  that  the 
red  glasses  act  more  quickly  and 
efficiently. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Ham  Balls. — Put  through  a  meat 
cutter  four  pounds  of  cold  boiled  ham, 
fat  and  lean  together.  Add  half  a 
dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  mashed  to  a 
paste,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  chopped 
parsley,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  Pound  and  mash  to  a 
paste  and  make  into  balls  half  the  size 
of  an  egg. 

Coffee  Cake. — An  excellent  coffee 
cake  that  will  keep  indefinitely  calls  for 
one  cupful  of  butter,  one  of  brown 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  cold  coffee,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  pound  of  raisins,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  and  one  of  cloves,  a  little 
shredded  citron,  four  eggs,  and  four 
cupfuls  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour. 

Brown  Omelet. — Four  eggs,  beaten 
separately,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk.  Add  the  milk  to  the  yolks,  with 
a  little  salt  and  pepper,  then  the 
whites  folded  in.  Have  a  clean  omelet 
pan  ready,  with  a  large  tables  poonful 
of  melted  butter.  When  it  hisses  as  it 
runs  to  every  part  of  the  pan,  turn  in 
the  omelet.  Cook  slowly  on  top  of  the 
stove,  and  when  well  set,  put  it  into 
the  oven  to  brown.    Fold  and  serve. 

Potato  Soup. — Wash,  pare  and  boil 
three  potatoes  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  very  soft.  Put  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  stalk  of  celery  and  one  slice  of 
onion  in  a  double  boiler.  Cook  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
cornstarch  together,  with  a  little  of  the 
milk.  Mash  the  potatoes,  add  the 
milk,  the  cornstarch  and  butter,  and 
let  it  boil  one  or  two  minutes;  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  pepper;  strain  and  serve  hot. 

Apple  Meringue.  —  Pare  and  core 
five  or  six  apples  and  put  them  in  a 
shallow  pudding  dish.  Mix  one  salt- 
spoon  of  cinnamon  with  one-half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  fill  the  cores.  Put  a  bit 
of  butter  over  each  apple  and  one  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  in  the  dish. 
Bake  until  the  apples  are  soft.  Make 
a  frosting  with  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  one-half  a  lemon.  Let  it 
brown  slightly  in  the  oven  and  serve  it 
hot  or  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  17,  1899. 


Dec. 

1  U\®\  K% 

1  14*,@1  13* 

1  i::  ,  i.i.l  13 

1  KV....1  13"i 

1  I  :    <;  1  1354 

1  137»®1  H'b 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                72!4@71X  71fc@71>4 

Thursday                  72   @69S  1\%@W% 

Friday                      69*@70^  69?6<37i)m 

Saturday                   70X@6994  70^(2  69'. ; 

Monday                     69?i@705s  69?b@70 

Tuesday   70*i@71H 

Llveri  1  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                             5s  73£d  5s  7>4d 

Thursday                                  5s   l%i  5s  6*d 

Friday                                      5s   6£d  5s  6^d 

Saturday  5s   63<d  5s  6'4d 

Monday                                  5s  6%d  5s  57„d 

Tuesday                                    6s   6  d  5s  5%d 

San  Francisco  Fntnreg. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  II  06*4@- 

Frlday   1  07'4<a>- 

Saturday   1  06'  2@- 

Monday  

Tuesday   

Wednesday  

Wheat. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat,  or  for  im- 
mediate deliveries,  has  not  changed  materi- 
ally since  last  review,  quotable  rates  remain- 
ing practically  as  then  noted.  There  has  been 
virtually  nothing  doing,  however,  in  the  spot 
market  or  in  offerings  by  sample.  Options 
were  lower,  and  this  naturally  caused  a 
weaker  tone,  but  noteworthy  purchasers  of 
wheat  could  not  have  been  effected  at  ap- 
preciated lower  figures  than  have  been  cur- 
rent for  several  weeks  past.  The  Chicago 
speculative  market  showed  a  decline  for  the 
week  of  about  l%c  per  bushel,  but  this  was 
partly  recovered  to-day.  Liverpool  futures 
moved  downward  about  3%c  per  cental.  Dec. 
wheat  on  the  San  Francisco  Board  was  off 
about  l%c,  as  compared  with  a  week  ago,  but 
there  was  a  gain  to-day  of  half  a  cent. 

Owing  to  rains  in  a  portion  of  continental 
Europe,  where  drouth  had  been  prevailing, 
the  bears  were  given  opportunity  to  depress 
values  to  some  extent,  more  particularly  in 
the  speculative  field,  where  most  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  local  market  was  transacted. 
Trading  in  the  East  und  in  Europe  was  also 
confined  largely  to  futures,  but  not  to  as 
great  proportion  as  in  this  center.  Aside 
from  occasional  small  lots  going  to  millers, 
the  very  limited  transfers  of  wheat  for 
chicken  feed  proved  about  the  only  guide  to 
actual  values  in  the  spot  market.  Shippers 
were  virtually  out  of  the  field  for  the  time 
being,  but  that  they  will  long  remain  so  is  not 
probable.  Several  ships  have  been  lately 
added  to  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  loading 
and  there  has  been  some  chartering  of  vessels 
to  arrive.  Ocean  freights  have  hardened  a 
little  lately,  the  advance  being  Is  3d  to  2s  6d 
per  long  ton  of  2240  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  L%@$%0  per  cental,  and  this  is  also 
operating  against  wheat  in  the  local  market. 
But  the  development  of  any  firmness  in 
freight  rates  to  Europe,  or  even  the  main- 
taining of  the  advance  noted,  without  some 
improvement  in  wheat  values  in  importing 
centers,  is  very  improbable.  Wheat  is  now 
too  low,  and  it  will  be  phenomenal  if  the  bear 
interest  succeeds  in  keeping  prices  down  to 
present  levels  throughout  the  season,  or  even 
attempt  to  do  so.  Facts  are  not  lacking  at 
this  date  to  warrant  the  development  of  more 
firmness  in  the  wheat  market.  The  crop  east 
of  the  Rockies  will  undoubtedly  be  light,  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  in  addition  to  which  rav- 
ages by  the  chinch  bug  and  Hessian  fly  are 
now  being  reported.  But  for  the  present  the 
powers  that  be  see  fit  to  keep  the  market 
down.  Later  on,  should  it  be  to  the  interest 
of  heavy  manipulators  to  move  prices  upward, 
they  will  bull  the  market  temporarily,  even 
if  actual  conditions  should  appear  less  favor- 
able for  wheat  values  hardening  than  at  this 
date. 

California  Milling  11  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07ft 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  ©1  12*4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  @1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95   @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.05%^1.07%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.13%@1.M%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May,  1899,  wheat  sold  at   @ 

 ;  December,  1899,  $1.137^@1.14%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          10s2d@10s3d  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   — @«7*4s  26;4@— a 

Local  market  |1.72*4@1.77*4  ll.O5®1.08& 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and.  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


The  market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  with 
trade  light  on  local  account.  Considerable 
flour  has  been  going  outward  lately,  but  most 
of  it  at  decidedly  low  figures.  As  compared 
with  the  demand,  stocks  are  quite  liberal, 
mainly  the  product  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton mills. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 


Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  remains  in  the 
same  weak  and  dull  condition  as  previously 
noted,  being  in  the  main  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  There  is  not  much  barley  of  any 
sort  offering,  but  the  demand  is  still  more  in- 
significant than  the  supply.  With  new  crop 
near  at  band,  and  lower  prices  than  are  now 
current  being  generally  anticipated  as  soon  as 
new  barley  comes  upon  the  market  in  note- 
worthy quantity,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
trade  at  this  date  were  other  than  of  a  drag- 
ging, hand-to-mouth  sort.  Values  in  the  open 
market  remain  without  special  change.  Large 
quantities  could  not  be  placed  at  these  fig- 
ures, owing  to  lack  of  buyers,  neither  could 
heavy  purchases  be  made  at  ruling  rates,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  supplies.  While  the  market  has 
a  weak  undertone,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  at  this  time  of  year,  it  Is  by  no  means 
certain  that  prices  for  new  crop  will  touch  as 
low  levels  as  many  now  Imagine.  In  many  of 
the  southern  counties  where  barley  is  largely 
grown,  the  yield  will  be  undoubtedly  light. 
Business  on  Call  Board,  while  not  wholly 
stagnant,  was  of  a  slow  order,  and  there  were 
no  great  fluctuations  in  prices  of  futures. 
Speculative  trading  was  principally  in  seller 
1899  option. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  07*4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02*4@1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller  1899,  new,  87^@8#VJc. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  91%@9l%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  91%@ 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,   @  c. 

Oats. 

With  no  heavy  stocks  on  market,  and  ab- 
sence of  selling  pressure,  comparatively  stiff 
figures  continue  to  prevail  for  all  descriptions 
of  oats,  but  more  particularly  for  choice  to 
select  grades.  Both  feed  and  milling  oats  of 
especially  desirable  quality  are  being  offered 
sparingly  and  buyers  are  not  able  to  operate 
to  advantage.  At  extreme  rates  now  current 
there  is,  however,  no  brisk  demand.  That 
the  market  will  rule  quiet  during  the  balance 
of  the  season  is  altogether  probable.  There 
will  be  new  crop  oats  on  market  inside  of 
sixty  days,  but  not  much  of  consequence  from 
the  main  sources  of  supply,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, before  September. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  45  @ 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*4@1  42*4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35  ®1  40 

Milling  1  42*4®1  47*4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47*4@1  50 

Black  Russian  1  30  @1  35 

Bed  1  30  @1  37*4 

Corn. 

There  are  fair  quantities  of  Eastern  Large 
Yellow  and  mixed  on  the  market,  but  little  of 
any  other  sort.  Most  of  the  imported  article 
is  owned  by  present  holders,  and  was  bought 
at  figures  which  will  not  admit  of  the  corn  be- 
ing sold  materially  under  current  quotations, 
without  loss.  Domestic  Small  Yellow  is  in 
very  limited  supply,  with  transactions  mostly 
of  a  retail  character,  and  quotations  are  based 
on  prices  thus  realized. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12*4@1  17*4 

Kye. 

There  is  a  fair  demand,  but  buyers  have 
very  conservative  views  of  values  and  refuse 
to  operate  at  other  than  low  figures. 
Good  to  choice,  new   97*4@1  02*4 

Buckwheat. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  small  volume  and  are 
mostly  Eastern  product,  for  which  the  rather 
stiff  prices  prevailing  for  some  time  past  con- 
tinue to  be  current. 

Good  to  choice  2  40  @2  50 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

There  is  a  little  better  tone  to  the  market, 
in  consequence  of  more  activity  being  ex- 
perienced than  for  several  weeks  preceding. 
Trading  was  principally  In  Lady  Washingtons, 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  these  varieties  being  most 
In  evidence  at  present.  Quotable  rates  were 
without  particular  change,  but  it  was  an  im- 
provement to  be  able  to  secure  current  quota- 
tions, as  they  previously  represented  little 
more  than  the  views  of  holders.  Limas  con- 
tinue to  be  steadily  held,  but  the  inquiry  is 
not  brisk  at  the  figures  quoted.  Small  White 
and  Pea  beans  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  and  do 
not  incline  In  favor  of  buyers.  It  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  present  holdings  will  be 
needed  in  the  filling  of  Government  contracts. 
Black-eyes  are  in  light  stock  and  are  being 
stiffly  held,  as  are  also  Reds.  Stocks  of  But- 
ters are  practically  exhausted,  especially  the 
large  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  ®2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  50  (31  65 

Butter,  small   1  75  ®2  00 

Butter,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  80  ®1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   155  @1  65 

Reds   3  35  @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  (31  75 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  give 
the  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 


the  East,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

The  advance  secured  last  week  has  been  firmly 
maintained  on  most  varieties,  and  in  some  in- 
stances further  slight  advantage  has  been  secured 
by  the  selling  Interest.  Receipts  have  continued 
light,  and  while  the  volume  of  trade  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  last  week  the  previous  accu 
mulation  of  stock  has  been  still  further  reduced. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  week  the  sales  of 
choice  Marrow  were  mainly  at  It  JO,  but  by 
Thursday  sellers  began  to  ask  a  little  more,  and 
one  or  two  sales  reported  at  $1.52'i ;  on  Friday 
some  business  was  done  at  11.65,  and  at  the  close 
that  figure  is  quite  generally  asked  for  best  marks. 
Jobbing  demand  has  been  only  moderate,  and  ex- 
port trade  quieter  but  reserved  offerings  have 
strengthened  the  position.  Pea  advanced  to  $1.35, 
and  are  now  firm  at  that.  Medium  have  much  less 
call  than  Pea,  and  It  is  difficult  to  get  over  2'Jc 
more  for  them;  late  sales  at  $1.37'j,  but  fancy 
lots  are  now  mostly  held  at  $1.40.  Only  a  few 
lied  Kidney  have  sold  this  week,  and  these 
brought  ll.73Hdl.7B  for  choice  quality;  stocks 
fairly  controlled  and  held  very  steady.  White 
Kidney  and  Yellow  Eye  neglected.  Turtle  Soup 
have  settled  to  $1.70,  and  are  slow  at  that.  Cali- 
fornia Lima  have  had  a  quiet  demand  and  the 
feeling  has  been  a  shade  easier;  no  difficulty  In 
buyinsr  at  $2.55,  and  one  or  two  lots  were  shaded 
to  $2.52' 2.   Green  peas  very  dull  and  easy. 

Dried  Peas. 

Supplies  of  Eastern  in  the  hands  of  jobbers 
are  of  moderate  volume,  but  there  are  few 
domestic  on  market.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  25  @2  35 

Nlles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

The  market  is  strong,  with  active  buying, 
both  here  and  in  the  interior.  Some  wools 
have  been  purchased  at  interior  points  at  re- 
latively stiffer  prices  than  have  been  yet  es- 
tablished here.  This  is  not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence on  an  advancing  market,  buyers  aim- 
ing to  keep  values  In  this  center  down  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate 
to  better  advantage  in  the  country.  Much  of 
the  recent  purchasing  has  been  on  speculative 
account,  and  at  relatively  higher  figures  than 
are  seemingly  warranted  by  conditions  in  the 
East.  This  causes  some  parties  to  feel 
dubious  about  the  present  strength  and 
activity  proving  permanent.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  market  will  long  continue  as 
active  as  it  has  been  the  past  few  weeks,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  handle  the  wools  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
been  lately  selling.  The  scouring  mills  are 
all  in  full  blast,  and  it  will  take  them  several 
months  to  finish  up  the  orders  now  in  hand 
and  for  which  the  wools  have  been  already 
secured.  That  there  will  be  a  lull  in  the  de- 
mand Is  altogether  likely,  but  that  values 
will  recede  materially  is  not  probable. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern  Sacramen  to  Valley,  free  11  @15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .   — @— 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12*4 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @12 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Oregon  Valley  16  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — ©— 

Southern  Mountain   — @ — 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Trade  is  slow,  both  for  shipment  and  on  lo- 
cal account.  That  there  will  be  much  activ- 
ity during  the  balance  of  the  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close  is  not  likely,  and  prospects 
at  this  date  are  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  1898  hops  carried  over  into 
the  new  year.  Present  indications  are  there 
will  be  a  big  yield  on  this  coast  next  Fall. 
With  a  fair  average  crop  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  nothing  in  evidence 
at  this  date  to  warrant  anticipating  anything 
less,  the  chances  are  not  favorable  for  good  or 
very  profitable  prices,  although  there  are 
some,  principally  interested  dealers  who  have 
large  stocks  on  hand  or  contracted  for,  who  are 
trying  to  argue  otherwise. 
Qood  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  information  concerning  the 
hop  market  comes  through  from  New  York  by 
mail  of  late  date : 

Several  lots  of  old  hops  have  been  moved  from 
public  warehouses  to  the  private  stores  during 
the  week,  and  there  have  been  rather  more  de- 
liveries to  brewers  of  stock  bought  some  time 
ago.  New  business  has  been  small  and  unim- 
portant. One  or  two  exporters  have  been  looking 
around,  and  cable  inquiries  arc  still  coming  to 
hand,  but  not  many  sales  result,  the  general  qual- 
ity of  the  offering  being  undesirable  for  foreign 
trade.  Including  the  stock  that  went  out  this 
week  the  shipments  for  the  season  thus  far  foot 
up  over  10O.000  bales,  the  heaviest  ever  before 
recorded.  From  all  the  parts  of  this  country  the 
exports  have  been  about  110,000  bales.  The  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  brewers  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  a  larger  stock  of  old  hops 
on  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  than  was 
generally  calculated  on.  At  any  rate  there  is  a 
disposition  to  clean  up  the  holdings  closer  than 
usual,  and  the  necessity  for  fresh  purchases  Is 
not  felt  just  now.  But  while  trading  here  is  light 
there  is  no  serious  pressure  to  sell,  and  the  late 
range  of  values  is  maintained.  Contl  ctlng  reports 
come  from  the  bop  yards  of  this  State;  in  some 
sections  the  yards  look  well,  while  at  other  points 
missing  hills  are  very  noticeable.  There  has  been 
no  demand  for  roots  this  spring  which  would  in- 
dicate that  no  new  yards  are  being  set  out.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  the  feeling  is  stronger;  bids  for 
the  little  stock  left  are  lc  higher  than  of  late,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  contract  the  new  crop. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the  hay 
market.  Although  receipts  have  lately  proven 
light,  the  demand  has  been  so  insignificant 
that  receivers  have  found  it  difficult  to  effect 
a  clean-up,  even  at  the  decidedly  low  figures 
now  current.  That  some  of  the  dealers  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  depress  prices  is 
quite  evident.  Values  are  now  nearly  50  per 
cent  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
ducers should  not  be  In  a  hurry  about  market- 
ing this  season's  product,  as  the  situation  cer- 


tainly cannot  assume  much  worse  shape  for 
the  selling  interest  than  at  present. 

Wheat   8  00@11  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@lo  50 

Oat   7  50®  9  00 

Barley,  River   6  00®  7  50 

Timothy    ®   

Alfalfa   5  00®  6  50 

Compressed   8  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

KUIatnib. 

Owing  to  mills  running  lightly,  the  market 
for  Bran  and  Middlings  is  slightly  firmer,  but 
that  this  will  long  continue  to  be  the  case  is 
not  probable.  Market  for  Rolled  Barley  tends 
in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  »  ton  15  50®  16  50 

Middlings  17  50@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  14  SO®  16  GO 

Barley,  Rolled  22  00@23  00 

Cornmeal  84  50®   

Cracked  Corn  26  00® 25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  featureless,  values  remaining 
nominally  as  before.  No  noteworthy  develop- 
ments are  looked  for  until  new  crop  begins  to 
come  upon  the  market,  which  will  be  in  sixty 
or  ninety  days. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax   2  16(32  26 

Ptrr  lb. 

Canary   2*4©3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  (<s4W 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*4®9*4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Values  for  Grain  Bags  remain  quotably  as 
last  noted,  with  supplies  of  imported  and  home 
product  of  fair  volume.  Several  ships  of  the 
current  season's  grain  bag  fleet  have  lately 
arrived.  An  active  demand  from  the  interior 
is  looked  for  in  a  few  weeks.  Market  for  other 
bags  and  bagging  is  quiet  and  market  is  with- 
out change. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July  . . .  6*4® — 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5'ttf  5*4 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   —  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,       lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies  10*4®— 

Bean  bags   4*4®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  general  features  of  this  market  remain 
practically  the  same  as  at  date  of  preceding 
review.  Hides  are  in  fair  request.  Pelts  are 
ruling  quiet.   Tallow  is  in  moderate  demand. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10  — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — @  8(4  — ®  7*4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8*4  — ®  7*4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10  — ®  9 

Dry  Hides   — @16  — @13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  -®15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  —#18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  ®2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  @1  76 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   76  @1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  60  @1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   76  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25  @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  @1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*4®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22*4 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4*4 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*4®  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87*4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

Honey. 

New  crop  honey  has  not  yet  come  upon  the 
market  in  noteworthy  quantity,  although  con- 
siderable has  been  already  offered  by  sample. 
Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  yet  done  in 
the  same,  and  values  for  1899  product  remain 
undetermined,  except  that  they  will  be  cer- 
tainly less  than  the  figures  now  nominally 
current  on  1898  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7M®  7*4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*4®  7 

White  Comb,  l-ft  frames  10  ®10*4 

Amber  Comb   7*4®  9 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  are  small  and  are  meeting  with 
moderately  prompt  custom  at  much  the  same 
figures  current  for  some  time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26*41327 

Dark  28  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

Beef  has  not  been  in  large  receipt  and  the 
market  has  ruled  tolerably  firm.  Veal  con- 
tinues to  bring  good  prices.  Mutton  was  in 
fair  supply,  sufficient  for  the  demand  at  exist- 
ing rates.  Hog  market  was  hardly  so  firm  as 
last  quoted,  owing  to  increased  arrivals  from 
the  East ;  still  choice  domestic  were  given  the 
preference  and  brought  good  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  ®  8*4 

Beef,  2d  quality   7*4®  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  @  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7*4c;  wethers   7*4(3  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6X0  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5X®  5* 

Hogs,  large  hard   5H@  5*4 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   <X®  6 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5£®  6 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  #10 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   7*4®  8*4 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  from  all  points  in  this  State  con- 
tinued light,  and  for  choice  young  chickens, 
medium  size  to  full  grown,  good  prices  were 
obtainable.  Market  for  most  other  fowls,  how- 
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ever,  lacked  firmness.  Turkeys  received  lit- 
tle attention,  although  In  very  light  receipt. 
Three  or  four  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
came  to  hand,  mostly  old  stock,  and  furnished 
the  market  about  all  that  was  required  of 
this  sort. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $n>   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12  @  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  ■ft  doz  4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  50   @5  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  @8  00 

Fryers  5  50   @6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  5  50  @6  50 

Ducks,  Old  4  50   @5  50 

Geese,  ■ft  pair  1  50  @  — 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75  @2  00 

Butter. 

A  steady  market  is  being  experienced,  and 
should  there  be  any  weakness  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, it  will  be  more  apt  to  be  due  to  the  but- 
ter showing  poorer  quality  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Packing  on  shipping  orders  and  on  lo- 
cal account  is  keeping  the  market  relieved  of 
all  surplus  of  desirable  grades. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  17  @— 

Creamery  firsts  16H@— 

Creamery  seconds  16  ®— 

Dairy  select  16  @— 

Dairy  seconds  14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12K@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  @16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  lacking  in  strength,  which  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  values  are 
relatively  much  higher  than  for  butter.  At 
the  lowest  prices  now  current,  cheese  is  still 
bringing  good  prices,  but  dealers  refuse  to 
purchase  for  other  than  most  immediate  and 
pressing  needs. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10V4@11 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @10!4 

California,  fair  to  good   9K@10 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Bgga. 

No  marked  changes  have  occurred  since  last 
review.  Receipts  of  domestic  are  on  the  de- 
crease, but  in  connection  with  arrivals  of 
Eastern,  there  are  more  than  enough  coming 
forward  for  the  immediate  retail  trade.  The 
surplus  has  to  depend  for  a  market  upon  spec- 
ulative buyers,  who  are  putting  eggs  into  cold 
storage  at  fully  2c  per  doz.  more  than  was 
paid  a  year  ago. 

California,  seleot,  large  wblte  and  fresh..  18  @ — 
California,  seleot,  Irregular  color  &  slze..l6H@17V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  16  ®l6Yt 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15tf@17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables- 
Most  kinds  of  summer  vegetables  show  in- 
creased receipt  and  an  easier  market.  Most  of 
the  Asparagus  now  arriving  is  No.  2  quality 
and  under,  the  season  being  nearly  ended. 
Peas  are  now  going  to  canners.  String  and 
Wax  Beans  are  in  light  receipt.  Onions,  both 
new  and  old,  are  in  excessive  supply.  Cab- 
bage and  Garlic  tended  downward. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  ■ft  box   2  00®  2  25 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  V  box   1  50®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   75®  1  25 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   7®  8 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,*  ft   6@  7 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,    ft   4®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ■ft  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,  'ft  doz   25®  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   10®  12* 

Garlic,  new,  *  ft   5®  6 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  *  box   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  oholce,  cental. .    50®  1  00 

Onions,  New  Red,  "ft  cental   40®  55 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   2®  2* 

Peas,  common,  *  ft    1®  Wt 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f>  lb   10®  15 

Rhubarb,  ■ft  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  'ft  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  'ft  box   1  00®  i  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  showed  a  better  tone 
than  was  generally  anticipated,  demand  being 
very  fair  for  both  old  and  new,  while  receipts 
were  not  up  to  the  aggregate  of  previous 
week.  Some  new  of  very  good  average  qual- 
ity are  now  arriving  in  both  boxes  and  sacks. 
Oregon  is  still  forwarding  old  potatoes  to  this 
market,  but  not  in  heavy  quantity. 

Burbanks,  River,  f>  cental  1  25  @1  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  'ft  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  140  @1  80 

Early  Rose  1  30  @1  50 

Garnet  Chile  1  25  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   1H®  2 

Sweet  River,  ■ft  cental   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  ®  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  list  of  Summer  fruits  on  market  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  gives  promise  of  re- 
ceiving numerous  additions  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  In  last  issue  the  initial  arrival  for 
the  season  of  Apricots  and  Raspberries  was 
noted.  Since  then  Peaches  of  the  Hale's 
Early  variety  have  put  in  an  appearance  from 
Vacaville  in  small  quantity,  the  date  being 
unusually  early  for  this  fruit.  The  peaches 
brought  $2  per  box,  but  were  not  ripe.  Half  a 
dozen  boxes  of  like  quality  could  certainly 
not  have  been  placed  at  same  figure.  There  is 
considerable  faking  in  connection  with  the 
first  arrivals  of  fruit.  As  the  quantity  is  in- 
variably small,  some  commission  merchants 
will  occasionally  return  higher  figures  than 
the  fruit  will  command,  so  as  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  with  the  shipper,  with  a  view 
of  securing  future  consignments.  Red  Cur- 
rants were  received  from  San  Leandro,  the 


first  being  quoted  at  $2  per  crate.  Blackber- 
ries arrived  from  several  points,  principal 
among  them  being  Newcastle  and  Covina. 
Early  sales  were  mainly  at  |2.00@2.25  per 
crate.  Green  Apples  are  beginning  to  come 
forward,  but  the  quality,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  with  first  receipts  of  this  fruit,  is  far 
from  choice.  Apples  of  1898  crop  are  still  of- 
fering in  moderate  quantity,  with  demand  for 
them  slow.  Apricots  continued  to  arrive 
sparingly  and  choice  sold  well.  Cherries  were 
in  increased  receipt,  but  market  was  not  bur- 
dened with  Black  of  choice  to  select  quality, 
these  being  in  best  request  and  bringing  good 
prices.  Gooseberries  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal  supply 
and  prices  tended  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 
Raspberries  are  arriving  from  several  points, 
in  both  crates  and  drawers.  Crates  sold  up  to 
$2  and  drawers  up  to  $1.25,  with  the  inside 
figure  on  crates  $1.50  and  on  drawers  65c. 

Apricots,  'ft  crate   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fancy,  3  50-ft.  box   3  00®  3  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  'ft  50-ft.  box  ...  2  00®  2  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f»  50-lb.  box        1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  Green,  'ft  small  box   40®  60 

Blackberries,  ft,  crate   2  00®  2  25 

Cherries,  Black,  "ft  box   75®  90 

Cherries,  Red,  1ft  box   35®  60 

Cherries,  White,  f(  box   35®  60 

Gooseberries,  $  ft   2®  3 

Gooseberries,  ft  20-ft  box   40®  65 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  'ft  large  box   — ®— 

Raspberries,  $  crate   1  50®  1  75 

Raspberries,  'ft  drawer    65®  90 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft,  chest          3  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ftt  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  a  small  jobbing  trade,  mainly  in 
odds  and  ends,  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  practically  lifeless,  with 
quotations  largely  nominal  at  present.  That 
existing  conditions  will  change  materially 
until  new  crop  begins  to  come  upon  the  mar- 
ket is  not  probable.  Stocks  of  tree  fruit, 
aside  from  Prunes,  are  now  of  too  insignifi- 
cant proportions  to  admit  of  other  than  small 
trading.  The  Prune  market  is  ruling  decid- 
edly quiet  and  is  easy  in  tone,  but  in  quota- 
ble rates  there  are  no  changes  to  record.  The 
coming  crop  of  Prunes  bids  fair  to  average 
larger,  both  as  to  size  of  fruit  and  the  aggre- 
gate volume,  than  last  season.  Yesterday  a 
steamer  for  Victoria,  B.  C,  carried  82,000  lbs. 
dried  fruits,  including  20,000  lbs.  for  Aus- 
tralia. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft  12V4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9M@  9* 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — ®— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  9  @  9H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @ — 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7%®  8* 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6H@  T/t 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5   @  5* 

60— 70's   4   @  4K 

70— 80's   Z%@  3% 

80— 90's   3   @  3H 

90— 100's   2tf®  2% 

110-130's   2   ®  2* 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        3'4<«- — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3%®  4H 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpitted   IH®  1M 

The  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East  is  re- 
ported as  follows,  according  to  late  mail  ad- 
vices from  New  York : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
light  and  confined  to  small  jobbing  wants  Offer- 
ings are  quite  liberal  and  market  weak  with  prices 
averaging  a  shade  lower;  prime  seldom  exceed 
8%c,  and  9@9!4C  is  full  high  for  choice,  with 
fancy  quoted  9'S@10c.  Very  few  sun-dried  apples 
available  and  quotations  nominal.  Chops  have 
had  a  little  more  attention  and  held  steadily, 
occasionally  up  to  27b c,  though  little  business 
above  2Xc  as  yet.  Cores  and  skins  continue  dull 
and  weak  with  \%c  extreme.  Small  fruits  in  few 
hands  and  generally  held  about  steady  in  price 
but  trade  light.  California  fruit  has  met  a  moder- 
ate jobbing  demand  at  about  former  range  of 
prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13tf@14H 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  20  @28 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

A  fair  inquiry  is  still  being  experienced  for 
low-priced  Raisins,  with  few  of  these  now  ob- 
tainable, most  of  the  present  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  the  association  being  standard  3- 
crown  and  4-crown  loose  Muscatel.  There  are 
no  Muscatels  now  offering  in  carload  lots  un- 
der 3!4c,  Fresno  delivery.  In  the  matter  of 
quotable  rates  the  Growers'  Association, 
which  has  practically  complete  control  of  the 
situation  at  present,  reports  no  changes. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ®— 

London  layers,  3-crown, 20-ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  *  ft  5H@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4^@4Ji 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H@3%. 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2tf@2M 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  continues  to  be  lightly 
stocked  with  desirable  qualities,  especially 
Navels,  and  such  are  bringing  firm  figures. 


Three  more  carloads  j  ust  arriving  to  replenish 
our  assortment,  including 
Full  carload 

ALPHA  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

One  carload 

CHURNS,  WORKERS,  VATS,  Etc. 

One  carload 

MILK  JARS  and  GLASSWARE. 

These  with  our  present  large  stock  on  hand 
will  enable  us  to  meet  almost  any  demand  for 
Modern  Creamery  and  Dairy  Machinery,  Appa- 
ratus and  Supplies,  at  our 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  34  & 36  Main  St.,  S.  F. 


Defective  qualities  are  not  much  sought  after, 
but  are  not  going  at  very  low  rates,  quality 
considered.  Lemon  market  showed  a  little 
more  life  than  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preced- 
ing, but  market  remained  weak  at  quotations, 
with  offerings  larger  than  demand.  Limes 
were  in  increased  supply  and  lower. 

Oranges— Navels,  ■ft,  box   2  25®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  25 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,  ■ft,  box   2  00®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  "ft  box   4  50®  S  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nats. 

With  market  practically  bare  of  Almonds 
and  Walnuts,  any  quotations  named  for  the 
same  at  this  date  must  be  regarded  as  largely 
nominal.  In  market  for  other  nuts  there  are 
no  changes  to  record.  Peanuts  are  in  only 
moderate  stock  and  are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  'ft  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27K 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell .   12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

Market  continues  fully  as  favorable  to  the 
producing  interest  as  for  some  time  past. 
New  claret  is  quotable  at  16iW)20c,  wholesale, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  For  1000-gallon  lots  prices  range 
from  22c  upward.  Receipts  for  April  were 
1,187,000  gallons,  as  against  1,270,000  gallons 
for  April,  1898.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  year  receipts  aggregated  6,808,500 
gallons  and  for  corresponding  period  in  1898 
were  6,657,000  gallons. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rdral  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '9 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


Flour,  X-Sks  101,150  I  4,853,988 

Wheat,  ctls              13,160  ]  2,621,671 

Barley,  ctls             11,823  1  1,252,813 

Oats,  Ctls                   4,295  ,  595,573 

Corn,  ctls                  7,221  I  160,156 

Rye,  ctls                   1,160  |  30,515 

Beans,  sks                2,462  384,193 

Potatoes,  sks            14,532  |  1,044,225 

Onions,  sks               3,515  166,116 

Hay,  tons                  2,327  123,186 

Wool,  bales               5,553  56,573 

Hops,  bales   1 1,648 


4,671,682 
9,987,550 
4,378,921 
635  328 
339,428 
44,746 
545,285 
1,031,846 
„  99,751 
114,984 
66,134 
8,681 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  'S 


Flour,  M-sks   89,470 

Wheat,  ctls   118 

Barley,  ctls   5,206 

Oats,  ctls   42 

Cora,  ctls   125 

Beans,  sks   401 

Hay,  bales   2,034 

Wool,  lbs   16,848 

Hops,  fts   566 

Honey,  cases   190 

Potatoes,  pkgs   683 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,S08,390 
1 


771 
'.Hill 
079 
263 
080 
,689 
,182 
,488 
,417 
,820 


3,055,176 
9,650,223 
2,988,894 
17,770 
41.603 
168,227 
73,640 
684,276 
744,773 
5,461 
71,252 


California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  16— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7@8V4c;  prime  wire  tray,  83£@9c; 
choice,  9@9%c;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4!4@9Kc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13^@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9«rllVic;  peeled,  25®  8o. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t>  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 
Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.    Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.   Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia 


/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

'  PRICE  S3.  Orders  reoeived  at  this  office. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  KAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorl nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Hailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

ifam-Kiiierl 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 
•  %"%.'%.%.%-%.'V»%'V%%%^'%« 


Olive  Oil  and  Cotton  Seed. 


The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  food 
adulteration  which  is  being  given  be- 
fore Senator  Mason  must  be  amazing 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  articles  called 
teas,  spices,  coffees,  jellies,  syrups, 
olive  oil,  vinegar  and  honey  are  none  of 
them  what  the  unveracious  labels 
would  have  us  think.  They  are  either 
clear  substitutes  or  mixtures  which 
are  fraudulently  passed  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  genuine. 

Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  not 
actually  injurious  to  health,  but  this  is 
no  defense  for  a  dishonest  practice; 
and,  besides,  the  injuries  to  health  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  In 
speaking  of  the  law  compelling  flour 
adulterators  to  brand  their  product, 
B.  A.  Eckhart  said  that  it  had  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  increase  of  flour  ex- 
ports, and  had  thus  materially  helped  a 
great  industry.  It  is  not  only  the  con- 
sumer who  is  concerned,  but  the  pro- 
ducer also,  for  the  adulterated  always 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  unadulter- 
ated. The  very  existence  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  promising  business  is  often 
at  stake. 

We  may  illustrate  by  a  reference  to 
the  case  of  olive  oil.  This  oil  is  ODe  of 
the  most  important  food  products  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  in 
the  pure  state  is  so  wholesome  that 
physicians  constantly  advise  its  use  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  demand  for  it 
has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  thou- 
sands of  olive  orchards  in  California 
and  adjacent  States.  But  neither  the 
native  oil  nor  the  foreign  has  any 
chance  in  our  markets,  because  they 
are  flooded  with  the  cottonseed  oil  that 
is  shipped  abroad,  bottled,  labeled  as 
olive  oil  and  returned  to  us  "im- 
ported." 

This  stuff  is  cheap  and  may  be  sold 
at  a  small  price,  which  would  knock  all 
the  profit  out  of  olive  oil.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  California  orchardists 
are  discouraged  before  they  have  half 
begun.  Experts  are  even  now  advis- 
ing them  that  the  struggle  is  hopeless, 
that  no  more  trees  should  be  planted 
and  that  many  of  those  which  have 
been  planted  should  be  cut  down. 

Meanwhile  where  does  the  purchas- 
ing public  stand  ?  The  qualities  of 
olive  oil  are  not  contained  in  cotton 
seed,  so  that  this  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  price  with  the  consumer.  He 
might  want  the  olive  oil  at  double  the 
price  of  the  other,  but,  like  the  Cali- 
fornia olive  grower,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fraudulent  label.  He  cannot 
buy,  the  grower  cannot  sell.  There  is 
an  unjust  and  inexcusable  prohibition 
upon  both  of  these,  which  to  the 
grower  means  ruin. 

Such  a  wrong  should  not  be  toler- 
ated, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Senate's  Pure  Food  Commission  will 
discover  some  way  of  preventing  it 
through  legislation. — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
bearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best, 


Against  Bogus  Fruit  Preparations. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  just 
passed  a  most  stringent  law  against 
bogus  fruit  juices,  which  is  of  marked 
interest  to  California  fruit  growers. 
The  act,  which  has  been  approved  by 
Governor  Roosevelt,  is  as  follows: 
"Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  give  away, 
any  compound  or  preparation  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  un- 
wholesome, deleterious  or  poisonous 
acid,  or  other  unwholesome,  deleteri- 
ous or  poisonous  substance,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pure,  unadulterated  and 
unfermented  juice  of  lemons,  limes, 
oranges,  currants,  grapes,  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  berries,  quinces, 
or  other  natural  fruits,  representing 
such  compound  or  preparation  to  be 
the  pure,  unadulterated  and  unfer- 
mented juice  of  any  of  such  fruits;  or 
who,  in  the  mixing,  decoction  or  prepa- 
ration of  food  or  drink  shall  knowingly 
use  any  such  compound  or  preparation 
in  the  place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pure,  unadulterated  and  unfer- 
mented juice  of  one  or  more  of  such 
fruits,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisoment." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  soda 
fountains,  and  in  various  food  and 
drink  preparations,  all  sorts  of  stuff  is 
served  up  under  the  name  of  pure  fruit 
juices,  and  many  of  the  compounds  not 
only  are  untrue  to  name,  but  they  are 
composed  of  chemicals  injurious  to 
health.  It  is  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  and  incidentally 
highly  important  to  the  people  who 
produce  fruit,  that  these  alleged  fruit 
products  should  be  shut  out  of  the 
markets. 

When  one  buys  lemon  juice  he  wants 
lemon  juice  and  not  some  cheap  and 
hurtful  preparation  of  some  acid  fla- 
vored to  imitate  lemon;  and  when  he 
buys  apple  jelly,  he  wants  some  guar- 
antee that  he  is  getting  the  genuine 
article  and  not  some  concoction  of  doc- 
tored gelatine.  The  New  York  law,  if 
enforced,  will  make  the  manufacture  of 
these  bogus  compounds  unsafe  and  un- 
profitable; and  the  fruit  growers  will 
rise  up  and  call  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture and  its  level-headed  young  gov- 
ernor blessed. — Riverside  Press. 


$100  Reward. 

For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle'S 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  tvtty 
possible  way  that  your 
expenditure  w  as  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 

Used  andTndursed  by  Could  we  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     thJs>    or    WOuld  this 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  a-cem  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  he  seat 

direct  on  receipt  of  price.     Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

£/  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Paragrene. 

A  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  insect  pests  and  bugs.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills  quicker. 
Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  yean  we  b»ve  b««Q  Ike  loin  mtnofactarera  of  toe 
well-known  SUr  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Pari*  Green,  and  know 
that  Ffcragrene  lg  on  effective  aud  reliable  improvement  on 
Parin  Green.  Our  reputation  a*  Paris  Green  manufacturer* 
u  a  guarantee  that  Paxagrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices;  14  lb.  kits,  1+%C.  per  lb.;  x  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c  per  lb.;  V£  lb.  pkgs.  16c.  per  lb.;  #  lb.  pkgs.  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York,    Special  rates  to  dealers. 

fiend  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  sample*. 

F&KD.  h,  ItATANBURw,  Box  1670  w,  New  York. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.- 

TY*       Per  Cow 
Per  Year. 

Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 

Ceneral  offices: 

Branch  Offices: 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

1102  Arch  Street, 

CHICACO. 

NEW  YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Grade  up  Your  Herd.. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 

NO-TIN... 

Babcock 
Tester 

will  give  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
stantially built  of  cast  iron,  and  made 
to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 

It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills, 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

Is  noted  for  its 
THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  w  ith  Little  Expense. 

Sprint,  grove,  Minn. 
I  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardlv  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  '  L.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom,  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  our  Improved  U.  S.  left  the  least  butter  fat  of  any. 

GEO.  BURT  &  SONS. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ROOFING  Is  to  a  building  what  clothing  Is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  It  mustwearwell.  To  put  money  in  an  Interior  and 
to  save  It  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

p  &  13  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  ft  first-class 
roof  covering.  It  Is  waterproof,  durable.  Inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINS  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  SL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


May  20, 1899. 
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Preserves 

[—fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are  m 

ti  more  easily,  more  quickly,  more  mjA 
healthfully    sealed    with  Refined 

.  Parafflne  Wax  than  by  any  oilier  i^B, 

>  method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be  vMJ 

>»«».Refined  ^ 

®  Paraffine  Wax 

In  evrry  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless — air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  rt  list  of  its  many  uses 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 
Bold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  2,  1899. 

624,421.— Can  Labeling  Machine— W.  D.  Ayers, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
624,303  —Feed  Water  Heater— L.  D.  Copeland, 

Phoenix,  A.  T. 
624,306  —Electric  Water  Boiler— J.  C.  Cramer, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
624,309.— Banjo  Tailpiece— C.  S.  DeLano,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
624,313 —Thread  Box— Mattie  J.  Edwards,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
624,013.— Plaiting  Machine— T.  P.  Hagerty,  S.  F. 
624,014  —Plaiting  Machine— T.  F.  Hagerty.  S.  F. 
624,033.— Vehicle  Spring— S.  C.  Hitchcock,  Ta- 

coma.  Wash. 

624,215.— Concentrator— J.  Jacobs,  Henley,  Cal. 
624,355 —Vapor  Engine— E.  L.  Lowe,  Astoria, 
Ogn. 

624.070.— Water  Heater— J.  McCartney,  Oakland 
Cal. 

624,071  —Gas  Heater— J.  McCartney,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

624,061.— Vehicle  Brake— Miller  &  McDonough, 
Ferndale,  Cal. 

624,362.— Leveling  Rod— Milliken  &  Bowen,  On- 
tario, Ogn. 

624,089.— Safety  Pocket— M.  M.  Murray,  Baxter, 
Cal. 

624,378. — Thresher — H.  A.  Rands,  Forest  Grove, 
Cal. 

624,097.— Bottle  Washing  Machine— J.  R.  Robb, 
S  F 

624.102.  — Journal  Oiler— A.  C.  Rumble,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

624.103.  — Safety  Air  Brake— A.  C.  Rumble,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

624,409.— Elevator  Controller— B.  C.Von  Emon, 

624,416.— Bottle— E.  West,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
30,651.— Design  for  Spoon— J.  E.  Schmitt,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphio  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Railroads  in  China. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


China's  first  railroad  was  opened  in 
1876  between  Shanghai,  the  New  York 
of  China,  and  Wusung,  fourteen  miles 
distant,  lying  more  directly  upon  the 
seacoast  on  an  estuary  of  the  Yangtze, 
with  which  Shanghai  is  connected  by 
Wusung  river.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, was  very  brief,  for  native  prej- 
udice and  superstition  were  so  strong 
that  the  local  authorities  bought  up 
the  line,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  British  enterprise,  tore  up  the  rails, 
and  abandoned  it.  Five  years  later, 
an  English  engineer,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  some  coal  mines 
near  Tientsin,  found  in  existence  a 
tramway  over  which  coal  was  trans- 
ported on  cars  pushed  by  Chinese 
workmen,  and  gradually  extending  it 
north  and  south,  finally  placed  a  steam 
engine  upon  it  for  use  in  transporting 
coal.  Chinese  prejudice,  after  find- 
ing that  the  use  of  the  engines  did  not 
bring  the  disaster  anticipated,  gave 
way  and  the  roadway  developed  into 
one  general  traffic,  and  extended  lit- 
tle by  little  until  it  reached  Tientsin  at 
the  south  and  the  treaty  port  of  Shan- 
hai-kwan  on  the  north,  and,  proving 
successful  and  popular,  was  further  ex- 
tended from  Tientsin  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Pekin,  with  which  it  was 
connected  by  an  electric  road,  the  en- 
tire system  proving  so  popular  that  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
facilities,  its  patronage  being  gathered 
from  native  as  well  as  foreign  in- 
terests and  individuals.  From  Pekin 
it  has  been  extended  southwestwardly 
to  -Paoting,  and  thence  is  expected  to 
penetrate  the  important  coal  and  iron 
regions  lying  within  easy  reach. 

This  comparatively  short  system  of 
350  miles,  connecting  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  with  two  of  the  important 
treaty  ports  on  the  coast  and  with 
Paoting,  the  capital  of  the  province  in 
the  interior,  is  the  germ  from  which 
has  sprung  a  prospective  railway  sys- 
tem of  more  than  ten  times  its  former 
length. 

The  Mccormick 
is 

"  The  Best  in  the  Wor'd." 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Bottle  Washing  Machine.— J.  R.  Robb, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  624,097.  Dated  May 
2,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
which  is  designed  for  the  rapid  and  complete 
cleansing  of  bottles.  It  consists  of  a  conical 
vessel  containing  a  jet  nozzle,  means  for  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  water  to  the  nozzle,  a 
tube  disposed  in  line  with  the  nozzle  so  that 
the  water  and  scouring  material  are  directed 
into  the  bottle  when  the  latter  is  inverted 
for  the  tube,  means  whereby  the  tube  is  ad- 
justable to  and  from  the  nozzle  and  a  plurality 
of  cones  of  decreasing  sizes  are  arranged 
within  the  outer  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  the 
packing  of  the  scouring  material  at  any  one 
point.  These  cones  have  overflow  passages 
connecting  one  with  the  other,  and  the  sand 
or  other  scouring  material  sliding  down  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  cones  is  brought  into 
line  with  the  upwardly  moving  jet  of  water 
so  as  to  be  carried  with  it  up  into  the  bottle 
and  be  discharged  through  openings  at  the 
top  of  the  tube  against  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  bottle,  thence  falling  down  the  exterior 
of  the  tube  into  the  cones,  it  is  again  brought 
into  the  circulation. 

Vehicle  Brake. — Leah  J.  Miller  and  Wm. 
McDonough,  Ferndale,  Cal.  No.  624,064. 
Dated  May  2,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  wagons, 
carriages  and  similar  vehicles.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  the  pivoting  of  both  front  and 
rear  axles,  so  that  they  are  turnable  about 
their  independent  pivots  or  king-bolts,  and  in 
combining  therewith  a  reach  formed  in  two 
sections,  so  united  that  the  turning  of  one 
pair  of  wheels  in  one  direction  will  turn  the 
other  pair  equally  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  rock  shaft  is  journaled  upon  the  fixed  rear 
bolster  and  its  arm  is  connected  with  the 
front  brake  lever,  a  central  arm  extending 
downwardly  from  the  rock  shaft  and  a  yoke 
fulcrumed  transversely  and  turnable  in  the 
lower  end  of  said  arm.  The  brake  beam  is 
carried  by  the  rear  portion  of  the  jointed 
reach  and  the  shoes  are  adapted  to  press 
against  the  rear  wheels,  and  divergent  rods 
connect  the  turnable  rod  with  the  brake 
beam. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pare  Potash. 

T.    W.  JACKSON   dfc  CO 
Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros..  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds..  Chicago. 


4,000  Pounds 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  ot  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

It  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hnulintrcorn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  10,  Quincy.W. 


"A  MOLE 

on  the  Meek, 
Money 
by  the  Peck.' 

but  there  is  no  money  In  hav. . 
Ing  a  mole  In  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.  Don't  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  | 

"OUT-O-SIGHT" 

Mole  Trap* 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.. 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

It  rieek  St.,        Abingdon,  III.  < 


!  Look 


ook  for  It. 
Here  it  is. 

Now  you  know  by  this 
'  sign 


St,  Jacobs  Oil 

CURES 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,    Sprains,  Bruises 
Soreness,  Stiffness 


"MINNESOTA 


CHIEF" 
THRESHERS 


AND 


Self  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain,  Bean 
and  Flax  Thresher  In  Use. 


GRAIN  CLEANERS. 


Mr  Chanticller—  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
\hlb  slraw,  Biddy,  il  was  Itireshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chief." 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,   523  and  525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  C/\L. 


^  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ™* 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IROrS^TCEPPlP^ 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FRBCIONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Machine  W/orlcs 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  erer  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine*  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    10  TONS  BOXCAR  $800 
i  MONARCH  JR-ohouuhymiijIsOO 

"THE  „kOCV*  3— 

JS<M^iS THE  BESrSMALL 
■ALE CAR  PRESS  INTHS 
RLD, 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing:  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .$600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,  "  20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,  "  22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MORE  BOUSE,  SAN  LEANDKO,  CAL 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


Original  and  Genuine  New  York  Champion. 

Leads  as  usual.  Strongest  and  best  wheel,  with 
renewable  spokes.  8-9-10-12  ft.,  wood  or  steel.  Write 
for  catalogue,  tells  all  about  it.  ALLISON,  NEFF  & 
CO.,  222  MlBSion  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

is  the  original  aDd  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

lack  Leg. 

■Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  of  our  vaccine  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  stock- 
men who  have  used  PASTEUR  Vaccine  upon  nearly  one  million  head  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  last 
years  and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg.   "Single"  Vaccine  and  "Double"  Vaccine,  as  preferred. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  111. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 
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Used  in  the  Best  Butter. 


W.,  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color  the  Standard. 


Used  and  Endorsed  by  Prize  Win 
ners  Everywhere. 

At  the  national  convention  of  buttermakers 
held  at  Sioux  Falls  in  January,  676  out  of  the 
600  tubs  of  butter  exhibited  were  colored  with 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color. 

This  is  the  standard  color.  Commission  mer 
chants  everywhere  recommend  its  use,  and  ex 
porters  will  not  buy  butter  that  is  not  colored 
with  it.  Although  by  far  the  best  color  on  the 
market,  it  is  more  economical  than  any  other, 
for  It  is  prepared  in  such  concentrated  form 
that  a  bottle  of  it  will  color  more  butter  than 
the  same  amount  of  any  other  make. 

*S*If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents 
for  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wei.ls,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  at  Healdsburg. 


To  the  Editor:— Progressive  Grange 
was  organized  about  three  months  ago 
and  has  now  sixty  members,  with  a 
number  of  applications  in  for  member- 
ship, and  we  are  in  hopes  to  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  largest  Granges 
in  the  State. 

We  had  a  grand  meeting  last  Satur- 
day, of  which  the  following  account  is 
given  in  the  Enterprise: 

On  Saturday  last  Progressive  Grange 
opened  at  10  o'clock  with  a  good  at- 
tendance of  members  and  several  visit- 
ors from  other  Granges.  Among  the 
visitors  were  the  Master  of  Two  Rock, 
Inspector  Conners,  Past  Master  of 
Santa  Rosa  Grange,  Mr.  Gregory,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  Overseer  of  that 
Grange. 

A  class  of  twenty  was  initiated  in 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  were 
given  a  sumptous  feast  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  banquet  hall  was  decorated 
with  ferns  and  roses,  and  the  sight  of 
the  table  would  tempt  the  daintiest 
appetite.  Fine  large  oranges  from  the 
White  ranch  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  table  decorations. 

After  the  feast  the  young  Grangers 
and  some  of  their  friends  spent  a  de- 
lightful afternoon  in  the  banquet  hall, 
while  the  older  members  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Order. 

Inspector  Conners  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  Grange  and  officers.  He  said  it 
was  rightly  named  and  hoped  it  would 
continue  the  good  work  already  begun. 

Following  the  inspection  of  the 
Grange  was  a  discussion  on  "How 
Farmers  May  Aid  One  Another." 
Many  helpful  suggestions  were  given, 
and  the  Grange  closed  until  May  20th, 
when  it  will  hold  its  next  meeting. 

Healdsburg,  May  15.  S. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange. 

According  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican, the  members  of  Glen  Ellen 
Grange  and  their  friends  picnicked  at 
Glen  Ellen  park  Saturday.  There 
were  visitors  from  Sonoma,  Kenwood, 
Bennett  and  Rincon  valleys  and  Santa 
Rosa.  Grange  Master  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sutherland  and  the  committee  of 
arrangement  are  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the 
picnic  a  big  success. 

Master  Sutherland  delivered  the 
opening  address  and  introduced  the 
speaker,  A.  Blohm,  of  Watsonvile 
Grange. 

A  portion  of  the  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  athletic  sports  which  created 
much  amusement.  Those  winning  in 
the  various  contests  were:  Edgar 
Downing,  Julius  Poppe,  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, Miss  Reardon,  Master  Hartman, 
Rob  Babkirk,  Genevieve  Burch,  Julia 
Carsin,  Geo.  Thompson,  Earlie  Lane, 
Charles  Lane  and  Dr.  Shieck. 

The  nail  driving  race  was  in  two 
heats.  Each  lady  was  required  to 
drive  five  nails.  The  casualty  report 
was  as  marvelous  as  the  similar  report 
from  Dewey  after  the  battle  of  Manila. 
Not  a  single  thumb  was  pounded  and 
most  of  the  ladies  hit  the  nails  at  least 
once  every  fourth  blow.    Mrs.  Weeks 


won  the  first  contest  and  Mrs.  Suther- 
land and  Mrs.  Lacque  tied  on  the 
second  contest.  Mrs.  Sutherland  re- 
tired in  favor  of  her  opponent  and  the 
latter  was  declared  winner  by  a  nose. 

Shieck's  orchestra  furnished  music 
for  the  dancing  at  the  park  pavilion 
and  also  for  the  ball  in  the  evening  at 
Mervyn  hall.  The  hall  was  very  artis- 
tically decorated  with  flags  and  ferms 
by  Mr.  Harrison.  Supper  was  served 
at  the  Mervyn. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

According  to  the  Mercury  the  meeting 
of  San  Jose  Grange  was  well  attended. 
Deputy  State  Organizer  D.  M.  Winans 
was  present,  and  he  gave  an  address 
that  proved  that  he  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  extent   and  im 
portance  of  the   orchard  and  other 
agricultural  interests  of  this  county 
Mr.  Winans  referred  especially  to  the 
section  around  Los  Gatos  and  Camp 
bell,  and  he  said  he  never  realized  be 
fore  he  made  the  actual  inspection  of 
the  ground  on  this  visit  to  the  county 
that  so  great  an  area  was  taken  up 
anywhere  with  fruit  orchards.    A  view 
of  this  section  from  an  elevation  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  and  revelation 
to  him. 

Mr.  Winans  gave  an  account  of  his 
work  in  organizing  a  Grange  at  Los 
Gatos,  where  he  had  met  with  most 
flattering  and  encouraging  success, 
and  it  was  stated  that  beyond  doubt 
there  will  soon  be  a  flourishing  organiza 
tion  there.  Already  thirty  signatures 
of  prominent  residents  have  been  se- 
cured to  the  charter  membership  roll, 
and  the  meeting  for  organization  will 
be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  Los 
Gatos  next  Thursday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock. 

The  next  attempt  at  Grange  organ- 
ization in  this  county  will  be  at  Morgan 
Hill,  where  Mr.  Winans  states  there  is 
also  a  promise  of  a  strong  and  useful 
organization. 

A  good  portion  of  yesterday's  ses- 
sion of  the  Grange  was  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Hurlbert,  Coates,  Sanders,  Pettitt  and 
Rattan. 

Worthy  Master  Leigh  presided  at 
the  meeting,  Miss  Larola  Woodhams, 
secretary. 

The  Grange  and  the  Blacksmith's 
Union. 


To  the  Editor:  —  The  following  is 
submitted  for  publication: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Santa  Rosa  Grange  will  not  trade  with 
or  patronize  any  blacksmith  or  hard- 
ware firm  that  belongs  to  the  so-called 
Blacksmith  Union,  and  we  ask  all  good 
Grangers  and  tillers  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  us. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

Santa  Rosa,  May  15. 


Sells  Vegetables  and   Fruits  to 
Yukoners. 


A  dispatch  from  Tacoma  says  Frank 
Killen  caused  surprise  on  Puget  Sound 
several  months  ago  by  purchasing 
twenty  tons  of  potatoes,  eggs,  apples, 
oranges  and  lemons  and  starting  with 
them  for  Dawson  in  midwinter.  They 
were  carefully  packed  in  cotton  bat- 
ting, but  it  was  believed  the  entire  lot 
would  be  frozen.  A  letter  just  received 
from  Killen  says  he  reached  the  foot  of 
Lake  Lebarge  safely,  having  trans- 
ported his  outfit  over  White  Pass  and 
down  the  lakes  with  horses  purchased 
at  Skaguay.  He  found  such  a  demand 
for  greenstuffs  along  the  trail  that  he 
opened  a  store  at  Lebarge  and  is  rap- 
idly selling  out.  He  gets  $1.50  a  dozen 
for  eggs,  25  cents  each  for  apples  and 
higher  prices  for  oranges  and  lemons. 

P.  K.  Wood,  the  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  Wood's  deep-well  propeller  pump, 
was  in  the  city  this  week  buying  additional 
machinery  for  his  factory  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
demand  for  his  pump  having  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  his  facilities,  running  day  and 
night.  Mr.  Wood  has  appointed  L.  G.  Har- 
rison general  agent  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
who  is  located  in  the  comodious  quarters  at 
31  Main  street,  San  Francisco,  recently 
vacated  by  the  Simonds  Saw  Co.,  where  one 
of  these  pumps  may  be  seen  in  practical  oper- 
ation. 


Value  of  the  Cranberry. 


The  value  of  the  cranberry  as  a  medic- 
inal agent  was  early  recognized  by  our 
American  aborigines,  who  used  to  pre- 
pare poultices  made  from  them  to  ex- 
tract the  venom  from  wounds  made 
with  poisoned  arrows,  on  the  same 
principle  as  they  are  now  often  used  as 
a  popular  remedy  for  erysipelas,  ap- 
plied as  a  poultice  or  taken  internally. 
Eaten  raw,  cranberries  are  also  known 
as  an  excellent  remedy  for  billiousness 
and  indigestion,  as  they  contain  acid 
combinations  not  found  in  any  other 
fruit,  and  they  are  also  valued  as  the 
best  of  tonics  and  appetizers. 

By  his  will  the  late  Alfred  Nobel,  the 
Swedish  dynamite  manufacturer,  left 
almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  be 
converted  into  an  international  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  bequest,  however,  was 
disputed  by  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  litigation  ensued.  It  is 
now  announced  that  a  compromise  has 
been  reached,  whereby  the  relatives  re- 
ceive about  $1,000,000  of  the  property, 
the  balance,  amounting  to  about  $7,- 
000,000,  being  used  as  designated  by 
Mr.  Nobel.  This  will  give,  under  the 
terms  of  the  will,  five  prizes  annually  of 
about  $41,000  each  to  persons  making 
the  most  important  discoveries  in 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and 
medicine. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  ?  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  18U8  1st  &  2nd  foraged  cows.  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds:  tl  Jersey*  4  Durham*  competing. 
4th  year  my  HolsteinB  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  P.  H.  Burke.  M 
Market  St.,  S.  P. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Mlea  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Parm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  < .  1. 1 1 » I ;.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  P.easant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
S&.00.  Turkey  eggs  'loc  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please ;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  *  DUROC 
llOUS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  « 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Pair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


♦    FANCY      F»OUI_TRV.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Bat  it 
the  Cheapest.  PACiric  Inccbatoh 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows    by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  then 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  Invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  ft  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  In  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  XS  CLOTH. 
Price,  %2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moffltt   <Sc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nu.s.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


drS?SDEWEY,STRONG&CO.>>!-> 

patents! 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

J  as.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


May  20,  1899. 
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Hake  Cows  Pay. 

If  every  cow  would  give 
half  as  much  more  milk 
as  at  present  without 
increasing  feed  or  ex- 
pense, dairying  would  pay 
well.  A  Little  Giant 
Separator  could  earn 
such  an  increase  in  pro- 
duct almost  every  time, 
and  will  change  a  losing 
business  Into  a  paying 
one.  It  is  so  simple  that 
a  boy  or  girl  can  easily 
manage  it.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES :  Omaha,  Neb.     West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower. 

NO  NOISE.       NO  VIBRATION. 
NO  BACKING  CP  TO  START  IN  HEAVY 
GRASS. 

SIMPLE.        STRONG.  DURABLE. 


"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  mower.  I 
never  saw  a  better  machine."— E.  A.  Noyes,  West 
Butte. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MISSION  ST.,       SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ac 


v.  .- 


CUE  OF  CORN! 


ad  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
-being  thethema  of_ 


j  "A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I-  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  hound  into  a  volume  ] 
of  185  pages  and  now  beine  Bent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

•  Salsm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on  j 
I  the  subject,    It  Includes: 

!       I— Sllaee  Crops.        II— Silos. 

I Ill-Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V   Com  pari  son  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

•  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
3  for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

■  stamps. 


SILVER  MFC. CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St.  . San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


_ 

+ 

PACE 

ad 

*tlpj 

REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE 

is  an  obsolete  phrase  on  the  farm  where  Page 
Fence  is  exclusively  used.  It  takes  care  of 
Itself  "while  you  wait." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.MICH. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.  ALLSIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  15, 1899. 

Afr.  I.  L.  Burton— Dear  Sir:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  eood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2%  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C.  F.  Blbwett. 

Dr.  Faulkner  of  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8- in.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


»  e  )  <  i  i  >  t — rf 

CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Builds  100  RODS  of  strongest  fence  ft  d*y,  37  to 
60  loohfi  high,  7  to  12  cables.  [Easj  to  Build 
•ad  Cheap.]  Thousands  In  use.  Fenoe  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

n»n^h«.  J  W.uVeff.n,  ni.,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'  Toronto. 0»n.  Melbourne.Au.tr.lln. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
*  * after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  82  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H .  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


Kaffir  Corn  and  Alfalfa  Hay  for 
Pork. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Kansas  Exper- 
iment Station  bought  sixty  ordinary 
stock  hogs  of  mixed  breeding  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  value  for  fatten- 
ing of  kaffir  corn  alone  and  kaffir  corn 
with  alfalfa  hay.  The  average  weight 
of  the  hogs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  was  125  pounds  and  they 
were  fed  sixty-three  days.  The  gains 
per  bushel  of  feed  were  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Kaffir  corn  meal,  dry,  and  7.83  lbs.  alfalfa  hay. 10.88 

Kaffir  corn  meal,  dry,  alone   7.48 

Kaffir  corn  meal,  wet,  alone   8.09 

Kaffir  corn,  whole,  alone   8.56 

This  experiment  shows  a  gain  in 
feeding  alfalfa  hay  with  kaffir  corn  to 
fattening  hogs  of  868  pounds  of  pork 
per  ton  of  alfalfa  hay.  Valuing  the  hay 
at  $3  per  ton  and  fat  hogs  at  3  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  the  kaffir  corn 
fed  alone  brought  22.4  cents  per 
bushel,  and  the  kaffir  corn  fed  with 
hay  brought  31.4  cents.  The  hay  fed 
was  of  the  best  quality,  carefully  cured 
with  all  the  leaves  on. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  experiment 
fifty  hogs  of  the  same  grade,  averag- 
ing 140  pounds  each,  were  purchased 
for  a  second  test.  The  gains  per  hog 
in  fifty  days  from  the  different  methods 
of  feeding  were  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Kaffir  corn,  whole,  and  alfalfa  hay  68  5 

Kaffir  corn  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  68  6 

Kaffir  corn,  whole,  alone  45.6 

Kaffir  corn  meal  alone  44.1 

The  gains  per  bushel  of  grain  fed 
were  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Kaffir  corn,  whole,  and  14.58  lbs.  alfalfa  hay. .  .11  17 

Kaffir  corn  meal  and  13.4  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  10  87 

Kaffir  corn,  whole,  alone   8.77 

Kaffir  corn  meal  alone   8.60 

The  hogs  sold  for  $3  30  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  in  Manhattan.  This 
experiment  showed  a  gain  in  feeding 
alfalfa  hay  with  kaffir  corn  meal  to  fat- 
tening hogs  of  338  pounds  of  pork  per 
ton  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  was  of  poor 
quality,  with  many  of  the  leaves  gone, 
and  the  hogs  rejected  a  large  portion. 
Valuing  the  hay  at  $3  per  ton  and  the 
hogs  at  their  selling  price — $3  30  per 
100  pounds  live  weight — the  kaffir  corn 
fed  alone  brought  28  3  cents  per  bushel 
and  the  kaffir  corn  fed  with  alfalfa  hay 
33  8  cents. 

The  fifty  head  were  shipped  to  the 
packers — Swift  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
— who  valued  the  different  lots  at  the 
following  prices  per  100  pounds  live 
weight :  Kaffir  corn  and  alfalfa  bay 
lots,  $3.67  ;  kaffir  corn  alone,  $3.65  ; 
kaffir  corn  meal  alone,  $3.60. 


How  to  Send  Wild  Flowers. 


California  is  decked  in  her  fairest 
raiments  in  these  early  spring  days. 
The  golden  poppy  is  shining  in  gorgeous 
splendor  on  every  hill  and  meadow  and 
the  orchards  are  drifting  their  fra- 
grant pink-and-white  blossoms  on  the 
soft  April  winds.  Use  your  eyes  in 
this  beautiful  season  and  every  day  will 
show  you  something  new.  Be  on  the 
lookout  in  your  walks  and  you  will  find 
many  exquisite  things.  Many  of  our 
girl  readers  have  friends  in  far-away 
States  to  whom  they  would  like  to  send 
some  of  the  beautiful  wild  flowers. 
Here  is  a  way  to  send  flowers  by  mail: 

Cut  them  early  in  the  morning,  and 
let  them  stand  in  water  for  some  hours 
before  packing,  so  as  to  absorb  moist- 
ure enough  to  prevent  them  withering, 
in  which  case  they  will  not  need  to  be 
sprinkled  after  they  are  in  the  box. 

Pack  in  a  light  wooden  box  lined 
with  cotton  batting  and  covered  with 
tissue  paper.  Lay  the  flowers  not  on 
top  of  each  other,  but  in  rows  side  by 
side,  the  blossoms  of  each  row  on  the 
stems  of  their  neighbors  and  as  close 
as  possible;  cover  with  paper  and  cot- 
ton; see  that  the  lid  of  the  box  is 
securely  fastened,  and  remember  to 
write  on  one  corner  "  Cut  Flowers,"  as 
that  will  insure  the  package  being 
carefully  and  quickly  handled. 


"  What  time  did  the  hotel  catch 
fire  ?  " 

"Midnight." 

"Everybody  get  out  safely  ?  " 

"All  except  the  night  watchman. 
We  could  not  wake  him  up  in  time. — 
Boston  Traveler. 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME   VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

ForSallby  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

♦     ASSETS  $3,950,000 


My' factory  at  923-925  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  is  worth 
a  visit  from  anyone  interested  in  raising  water.  The  visit 
will  show  you  why  :::::: 

WOOD'S  DEEP  WELL 
PROPELLER  PUMP  (lstFp^te) 

raises  more  water  with  a  given  power  than  any  pump  on 
earth.    Write  to  some  of  the  people  now  using  it. 

P.  K.  WOOD,  Manufacturer, 

209  H.  MAIH  STREET,        -        -       LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

L.  G.  HARRISON,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

31  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
18  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WIL.LARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Lane's  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly- 
adjusted  any  height.  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
J"\  fU.  market.  Thousands  in 

-  ■  ■      d  /  i  -  .  If  your  local  deal- 

~C7   5    j£  Zla er  doesn't  keep  them 

will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 
Prospect  and      pSts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Our  famous  BLUE 
I.  A  It  1,1.  BRAND. 

It's  the  best  in  -the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BINDER 
TWINE 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating:.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.      Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


-AND- 


Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 
THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

jilt  tyiijiijj  inbugThY, 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT! 

FRESH    STOCK    JUST    RECEIVED.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


^JACORD  SPRING  ROAD  WAGON.  <* 


^JACORD  SPRING  BUGGY.  ^ 


The>  New  JMCORD  Gear  is  Patented.       It  is  Stronger  Than  the  Strongest  and  Easier 

Than  the  Easiest. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  A  FULL  LINE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

VEHICLES.    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

Deere   Implement  Co.,  209 s£<  fg^SaSf 5JL 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   vmm  WATER  BY  C0MPRESSED  A1R- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL„   U.   S.  A. 


The  KISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Rons  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasollue  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  we. Is.  The 
HI  soon  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  aiii  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  ^Ol  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAIN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


to 


Tf>is  Pap^r  not 
be  taken  from 
e  Library.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY -NINTH  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Fine  Lemon  House  at  Cucamonga. 


We  had  the  pleasure  lately  of  inspecting  the  re- 
cently constructed  lemon  house  of  Augustine  S.  Gay- 
lord  at  Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino  county,  and  of 
listening  to  the  description  of  its  design  and  opera- 
tion which  Mr.  Gaylord  gave  at  the  University  Far- 
mers' Institute  at  that  place.  The  house   

seemed  to  us  the  best  we  had  ever  seen 
in  the  essentials  of  lemon  keeping  and  at 
the  same  time  embodying  such  economy 
in  building  methods  and  materials  that 
it  commends  itself  to  all  who  have  the 
lemon  problem  in  mind.  They  have 
many  very  fine  and  costly  lemon  houses 
in  southern  California,  but  we  doubt  if 
any  of  them  are  better  suited  to  their 
work  than  this  simple  but  neat  structure. 

On  another  page  of  this  week's  Kural 
we  have  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Gaylord's 
experience  and  observation  in  lemon 
handling  which  will  be  found  very  sug- 
gestive. In  order  to  give  greater  prom- 
inence to  the  design  and  construction  of 
his  house  we  shall  transcribe  portions  of 
his  paper  which  relate  directly  to  the 
building.  This  lemon  house  is  almost  a 
house  within  a  house — the  outer  build- 
ing enclosing  an  area  30x100  feet,  the 
inner  apartment  being  divided  into  five 
rooms  of  18x20  feet  each.  Between  the 
outer  walls  and  the  inner  rooms  is  a 
hallway  (marked  G  on  the  plans)  5  feet 
front  and  4  feet  on  the  other  three  sides, 
rooms  and  hallway  have  a  12-foot  ceiling, 
outer  and  inner  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the 


rooms  are  also  connected  with  each  other  and  the 
end  rooms  with  the  end  halls  by  sliding  doors.  Thus 
by  opening  all  the  doors  there  will  be  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  whole  building.  Trap  doors 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  hallway  allow  the  warm  air  to 
rise  into  the  loft  and  escape.  The  house  has  no  win- 
dows, as  complete  darkness  seems  to  be  necessary 


"Garcelon"  house  has 
plaster. 


inner  partitions  of  lath  and 


LEMON    HOUSE    OF   A.    S.    GAYLORD,    ESQ.,    AT   CUCAMONGA,  CAL. 


wide  id 
These 
The 
first 

or  inner  roof  are  all  of  6-inch  tongue  and  groove 
redwood  ceiling.  Three  feet  above  this  inner 
roof  of  ceiling  B  is  the  outside  roof  of  shakes  A, 
connected  with  the  inner  roof  only  by  its  braces, 
and  extending  to  within  8  feet  of  the  ground, 
where  it  is  supported  by  4-inch  posts  and  forms  a 
10-foot  porch  jETon  the  north  and  south  sides.  It 
is  simply  a  big  sun  umbrella  shading  the  real 
building  and  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air 
about  it.  A  double  row  of  eucalyptus  trees  shades 
the  eastern  end,  and  a  lean-to  roof  forming  a  10- 
foot  porch  answers  the  same  purpose  on  the  west. 

The  building  extends  from  east  to  west  in  its  j 
greatest  length,  being  so  placed  in  order  to  re-  I 
ceive  the  full  sweep  of  the  westerly  winds  be- 
tween the  sun  and  inner  roofs.    The  loft  C  be- 
tween the  ceiling  and  inner  roof  is  ventilated  by 
eight  openings  4x4  feet  D,  one  in  each  end  and  | 
three  on  each  side  directly  opposite  each  other,  I 
those  on  the  sides  appearing  on  the  outer  roof  as  J 
gables  or  dormer  windows,  with  air  chutes  ex-  | 
tending  back  into  the  loft.    These  openings  are  ' 
kept  closed  during  the  heat  of  the  day  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  closely  fitting  doors  and  opened  about 
sunset,  permitting  a  free  circulation  of  the  cool 
night  air  through  the  loft.    Each  of  the  inner  rooms 
F  is  connected  with  the  outer  air  by  flumes,  6x8 
inches,  running  from  each  floor  corner  of  each  room, 
under  the  hallway  to  the  ouside  of  the  building;  also 
by  8-inch  pipes  from  the  centers  of  the  ceilings,  ex- 
tending through  the  roofs  and  terminating  in  "Star" 
ventilators  E  5  feet  above  the  outer  roof.    The  cir- 
culation of  the  air  is  regulated  by  slides.    Each  of 
the  rooms  is  connected  with  the  front  and  back  halls 
by  sliding  doors  I,  7  feet  wide  by  8  feet  high,  and  the 
hall  with  the  outside  by  folding  doors  of  the  same  di- 
mensions directly  opposite  those  of  the  rooms.  These 
doors  are  large  enough  to  permit  an  orchard  truck 
to  drive  into  the  rooms  to  unload  the  fruit.  The 


Cold  Storage  Onions. 

R.  G.  Sneath,  president  of  the  Consumers'  Ice  Co. 
of  this  city,  and  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Rural 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  leading  dairy 
owner,  has  been  making  some  very  in- 
"|    teresting  experiments  in  cold  storage  of 
1    onions.    He  finds  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  overcome  the  sprouting  pro- 
pensity of  the  onion  by  cold  storage  and 
has  shown  us  perfectly  sound  and  firm 
bulbs  which  have  been  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  ever  since  last  fall.  They 
show  no  disposition  whatever  to  sprout. 
Mr.  Sneath  finds,  however,  that  for  the 
best  results  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
very  firm,  compact  onion  to  start  with, 
and  the  ordinary  California  product  as 
it  is  marketed  in  the  fall  seems  deficient 
in  this  respect.    In  order  to  get  his 
stock  for  cold  storage  it  was  necessary 
to  cull  over  very  large  quantities  and 
put  the  inferior  stock  on  sale  again  for 
immediate  use.  Some  of  the  best  onions 
Mr.  Sneath  secured  came  from  the  north 
and  he  believes  they  may  have  been 
grown  from  Australian  seed,  as  they  re- 
semble very  much  the  direct  imports 
from  that  country.    However  that  may 
be,  it  seems  desirable  for  anyone  who  is 
disposed  to  speculate  with  onions  on  cold  storage 
for  future  sale  to  be  careful  to  get  very  firm 
bulbs  which  are  very  heavy  for  their  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  California  product.  The 
business  seems  very  promising  when  there  is  not 
an  excessive  crop,  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
last  year,  when  everybody  who  could  started  to 
grow  onions  for  the  Klondike  and  Manila  trade. 
It  may  be  desirable  for  our  growers  to  study 
their  varieties  from  this  point  of  view  of  solidity 
and  keeping  quality  and  improve  their  product 
in  this  direction,  either  by  change  of  seed  or  by 
different  soil  or  culture — all  of  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  an  onion  which  will 
have  superior  staying  qualities. 
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SECTIONAL    AND   GROUND   PLAN   OP  GAYLORD'S 
LEMON  HOUSE. 

for  the  best  results.  The  floor  is  of  clay.  The  capac- 
ity of  Mr.  Gaylord's  lemon  house  is  about  6000  pick- 
ing boxes  or  twelve  carloads.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  temperature  in  this  house  did  not  rise  much, 
if  at  all,  above  85°  during  the  hottest  days  when  the 
mercury  outside  in  the  shade  went  as  high  as  114°. 
The  temperature  of  the  fruit  was  very  much  less, 
probably  not  more  than  70°,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  house  in  the  early  morning  was  often  as  low  as 
65".    The  fruit  itself  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  cold. 

The  marked  differences  between  this  house  and  the 
"Garcelon"  lemon  house  are  :  the  Arizona  or  double 
roof,  the  forced  ventilation,  no  basement,  and  the 
use  of  wood  entirely  in  construction,  while  the 


The  conscienceless  land  dealer  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  Alaska  farming  proper- 
ties. The  Juneau  Miner  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  papers  of  the  central  west  are  publishing 
advertisements  of  an  Iowa  man  who  proposes  to 
sell  at  $3  per  acre  "  a  soil  of  very  deep,  dark  loam, 
will  grow  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grain,  hay  in 
abundance;  climate  splendid;  crop  failure  un- 
known; adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  dairy  and  poultry  industries."  This  the 
Miner  says  is  nothing  less  than  a  fraud  on  the 
public  and  that  it  is  "criminal  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  100  families  that  they  can  find  Govern- 
ment land  in  Alaska  upon  which  there  has  been  no 
failure  of  crops."  We  hope  the  unwary  will  take 
note  of  this  caution. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  veteran  botanist  and 
agriculturist,  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer  of  Yale,  has 
the  vim  for  Alaskan  exploration.  He  left  New 
Haven  on  May  23rd  to  become  one  of  the  party  of 
twenty  or  more  scientists,  representing  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  who  will  go  to  Alaska  for 
the  purpose  of  research.  Prof.  Brewer  is  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  forestry,  and  he  will  especially 
study  the  forests  of  the  Northwest  coast  and  also 
the  botany  and  the  glaciers  of  that  region. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "  Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 


We  have  just  had  a  dash  of  hay  rains  as  was  ex- 
pected. Up  to  Wednesday  it  has  been  very  light 
near  the  coast  and  nothing  in  the  interior,  so  harm 
has  been  minimized.  There  have  been,  however, 
almost  everywhere,  low  temperature,  overcast  days 
and  foggy  nights,  all  of  which  have  favored  pasture 
and  growing  grain  and  helped  the  crop  outlook  to 
that  extent.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  returns  of 
the  year  would  be  very  fair  except  at  the  extreme 
south  where  the  rainfall  is  even  less  for  the  season 
thus  far  than  the  wretched  figures  of  last  year. 
Still,  even  there,  with  irrigation  and  cool  weather 
away  from  irrigation  more  will  be  realized  this 
year  than  anyone  would  dare  to  have  expected. 
California  has  in  fact  shown  endurance  and  courage 
beyond  what  could  have  been  prophesied  and  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it  when  the  tide  turns  with  next 
fall's  rains. 

Prospects  are  good  for  the  great  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  and  station  workers  from  the 
whole  country,  who  will  assemble  in  San  Francisco 
July  5.  San  Francisco  people  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  the  meeting  and  are  arranging  to  give 
these  experts  the  best  possible  chance  to  see  the 
parts  of  the  State  which  will  most  interest  them. 
Localities  which  desire  to  extend  hospitality  should 
begin  to  plan  for  it. 

Wheat  futures  are  looking  up  on  the  basis  of  less 
favorable  reports  of  Eastern  and  European  crops. 
There  is  little  doing  in  spot  wheat  and  no  change 
occurs.  Barley  improved  a  little  a  few  days  ago, 
but  has  receded.  Hay  is  dull,  although  receipts  are 
not  large.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady,  but 
pork  drops,  as  supplies  of  home  and  Eastern  produc- 
tion are  ample  and  packers  are  resting  a  little. 
Butter  is  being  packed  and  is  firmer;  cheese  is  still 
lower,  but  is  still  above  its  butter  equivalent.  Eggs 
are  unchanged,  as  Eastern  are  plenty.  Poultry  is 
high.  Wool  is  strong,  but  traffic  is  slow,  owing  to 
slow  handling  of  large  supplies  already  sold. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  at  Hay  wards,  on  Saturday 
last,  was  a  great  success.  At  least  400  were  pres- 
ent at  each  of  the  sessions  and  much  interest  was 
manifested.  This  week,  Friday  and  Saturday,  an  in- 
stitute will  be  held  at  Santa  Rosa. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

And  so  we  are  to  have  another  effort  at  union  of 
fruit  growers  to  control  the  transportation  and  mar- 
keting of  their  product,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of  it  as 
may  prevent  the  success  of  a  combination  against 
them.  There  has  nothing  transpired  to  dull  the  point 
which  we  insisted  upon  in  comments  on  this  subject 
last  week,  and  that  is  that  the  remedy  is  apparent 
enough  and  always  has  been,  but  will  it  be  possible 
to  apply  it  ?  The  convention  held  in  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday  did  not  disclose  any  effective  answer  to  this 
question,  and  perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  would.  It  was  very  hastily  called.  There  was 
perhaps  not  time  enough  to  gather  strength.  We 
admit  that,  and  hope  that  later  efforts  may  com- 
mand wider  interest ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing 
disappointment  that  the  assembly  did  not  more 
widely  and  deeply  represent  the  growing  and  ship- 
ping interest.  We  can  only  look  upon  it  either  as 
another  manifestation  of  the  indifference  which  grow- 
ers have  always  manifested  toward  organized  effort, 
or  else  as  indicating  that  the  larger  growing  inter- 
ests consider  themselves  too  well  off  under  existing 
arrangements  to  warrant  them  making  struggle  for 
possible  betterment.  We  do  not  know  which  horn  of 
the  dilemma  to  lay  hold  upon.  Either  of  them  does 
not  display  a  front  favorable  to  success. 

As  we  claimed  last  week  any  movement  of  this 
kind  to  succeed  must  be  strongly  founded  upon 
absolute  right  and  must  be  recognized  to  be  thus 
established.  Pique,  business  rivalry,  personal  ill 
will  and  all  that  genus  will  not  do  for  foundation 
stones  in  a  co-operative  enterprise  and  we  fear  that 
an  impression  prevails  that  too  many  of  these  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  concrete  which  is  offered  for  the 
foundation  of  the  structure.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  overcome  this  impression  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  the  enlistment  of  those  recognized  to  be  large 
growers  and  independent  men  in  the  new  movement. 
This  no  doubt  the  committee  will  undertake  to  do  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  active  in  its 
proceedings.  It  received  a  declaration  of  purposes 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  including  these 
items: 

(1)  The  company  always  has  desired  to  get  fruit 
to  the  Eastern  markets  at  least  practicable  cost. 
(2)  It  tried  ventilator  cars  to  replace  refrigerators, 
but  they  were  a  failure  and  have  been  turned 
into  box  cars  and  cannot  be  recalled  to  ven- 
tilator status.  (3)  Cost  of  refrigerators  is  $60 
to  $120  per  car  less  now  than  when  their  use  began 
ten  years  ago,  and  car  companies  (in  which  the  rail- 
way is  not  concerned)  grew  fewer  until  last  year 
only  three  lines  existed  and  all  of  4700  carloads,  ex- 
cept about  100  loads,  went  in  the  cars  of  two  com- 
panies. (4)  This  centralization  led  the  railway  to 
engage  all  the  cars  needed  for  this  year's  traffic 
from  these  two  companies.  (5)  The  railway  does 
not  wish  to  complicate  its  traffic  by  dealing  with  a 
job  lot  of  car  companies  and  their  misfit  refrigera- 
tor cars. 

Sure  the  growers  did  not  get  much  satisfaction 
from  this  cool  comment  on  the  subject  of  refrigerator 
shipment.  Fortunately,  however,  the  railroad  can- 
not refuse  traffic  properly  set  on  good  wheels  if  the 
freight  money  is  offered,  or  else  the  railway  laws 
would  draw  the  fire  from  their  engines.  The  hope 
of  the  growers  and  others  who  desire  to  operate 
outside  of  the  accepted  style  of  cars  and  the  dealers 
who  control  them  simply  have  to  make  up  their  own 
cars  and  start  into  business.  A  resolution  to  attack 
the  problem  along  this  line  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Sacramento  meeting.  The  declaration  was  in  these 
words: 

We,  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Sacramento  on  this  23d  day  of  May, 
1899,  know  that  the  present  refrigerator-car  com- 
bine can  be  broken  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Califor- 
nia withdrawing  their  business  from  the  two  lines 
that  are  now  operating  in  this  State  and  by  patron- 
izing an  independent  refrigerator  line.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  if  sufficient  business  can  be  guaranteed  by 
the  growers  an  independent  refrigerator  line,  with 
an  equipment  of  1000  new  cars  of  light  weight  and 
fifteen  tons  capacity,  can  be  placed  in  the  service  in 
time  to  move  the  present  deciduous  crop. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  now 
the  battle  is  fairly  formed.  It  is  proposed  to  organ- 
ize a  Northern  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  pro- 
ceed to  contract  for  these  new  cars  and  to  arrange 
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for  routing  Eastern  auctioning  and  all  that.  The 
committee  named  to  promote  this  effort  is  as  fol- 
lows :  E.  I.  Galvin  of  Sacramento,  W.  R.  Fountain 
of  Newcastle,  F.  A.  Chadbourne  of  Suisun,  T.  B. 
Lovdal  of  Stockton  and  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn. 
This  committee  is  empowered  to  obtain  pledges  of 
growers  to  join  the  organization  and  also  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses.  It  is 
further  empowered  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  to  call  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  con- 
vention to  adopt  these  and  elect  a  president  and 
board  of  directors. 

In  this  way  opportunity  is  given  to  determine  just 
what  strength  there  is  outside  of  the  railway  ship- 
pers and  large  growers,  who  seem  also  to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  combine,  or,  at  least,  are  contented  not 
to  rally  against.  Unless  there  is  something  attained 
more  than  was  visible  at  the  meeting,  the  arrange- 
ment will  not  be  very  strong.  We  deem  it  the  duty 
of  all  who  have  shipping  fruit  to  dispose  of  this  year 
to  look  into  the  matter  very  carefully  and  assure 
themselves  where  their  true  interest  lies  before  the 
fruit  ripens  and  latitude  of  action  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. 

For  the  Next  State  Fair. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  anxious  to  give 
the  next  State  Fair  a  State  character  and  to  make 
it  as  broadly  useful  to  every  section  of  the  State  as 
possible;  to  make  it  a  medium  for  the  supplying  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  information,  the  promo- 
tion of  internal  developments  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  desirable  immigration.  To  this  end  the 
Directors  of  the  State  Society  have  addressed  letters 
to  the  supervisors  of  all  the  counties  proposing  that 
an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  each  county  be  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  State  Fair.  A  separate 
portion  of  the  exhibition  pavilion  will  be  set  apart  for 
these  county  exhibits,  which  will  be  set  up  by  the 
society  without  expense,  and  a  proper  and  qualified 
attendant  will  be  put  in  charge,  who  will  present 
and  explain  them  in  detail  to  travelers  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  If  the  county,  or  any  Board  of  Trade, 
immigration  society  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  or- 
ganized within  it  desires  to  supply  any  literature  or 
printed  matter  for  distribution  in  connection  with 
this  display  it  will  be  so  distributed  by  the  person  in 
charge.  These  exhibits,  when  properly  prepared, 
will  be  of  principal  importance  to  the  counties  mak- 
ing them,  but  when  all  prepared  will  constitute  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  map  of  California,  and 
will  be  of  such  general  benefit  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  county  will,  with  proper  public  spirit, 
contribute  its  share. 

The  California  Water  and  Forest  Society  proposes 
to  hold  a  great  convention  in  this  city  soon,  to  ad- 
vance the  effort  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  State. 
The  executive  committee  recently  met  and  a  general 
discussion  was  had  as  to  the  surest  means  of  getting 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  at  large  in  regard  to 
the  best  plan  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  State,  when 
and  where  needed,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  con- 
servation of  the  watersheds  and  forests.  Finally 
President  Gleaves  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  commercial,  min- 
ing, farming  and  other  interested  bodies  in  the  State, 
and  arrange  for  a  State  convention.  The  purpose  of 
this  convention  will  be  to  induce  the  State  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  for  the  construction  of  im- 
pounding reservoirs.  Should  the  State  fail  to  pass 
needed  legislation  then  the  convention  will  devise 
ways  and  means  to  bear  the  expense.  The  committee 
will  consist  of  J.  P.  Irish,  Elliott  McAllister,  Julian 
Sonntag,  E.  F.  Adams,  Craigie  Sharp  and  J.  M. 
Gleaves. 

We  recently  gave  in  the  Rural  the  main  features 
of  the  dairy  inspection  law  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. Those  who  desire  exact  official  copies  of  the 
law  can  obtain  them  by  addressing  Secretary  Van- 
derbilt  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  114  California  St., 
S.  F.  All  dairy  owners  should  correctly  inform 
themselves  on  this  matter. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week,  June  1st,  there  will  be 
held  in  this  city  a  delegate  meeting  representing 
the  vine  growers  and  wine  makers  of  the  State  to 
undertake  a  reorganization  of  the  Wine  Makers' 
Corporation,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
resignation  of  President  Crocker,  as  recently  de- 
scribed in  the  Rural. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Cementing  a  Well. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
through  your  valuable  paper.  I  am  digging  a  well 
in  rather  hard  ground,  consisting  of  adobe,  sand- 
stone and  hard  sand  —  all  running  in  seperate 
streaks.  I  find  myself  wondering  why  I  could  not 
plaster  this  well  with  cement  and  sand.  If  this  can 
be  done  how  strong  should  the  cement  be  used  and 
how  thick  a  coat. — W.  Weitekamp,  San  Diego. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  cement 
on  the  vertical  walls  of  a  well.  On  a  sloping  bank 
of  a  cistern  it  works  well  to  put  a  coating  of  cement 
and  sand  (one  part  Portland  cement  to  six  parts  of 
clean,  sharp  sand).  It  is  best  to  put  on  two  coats 
and  finish  with  a  brush  of  thin  clear  cement.  We 
should  doubt  the  practicability  of  making  this  stay 
well  on  a  vertical  dirt  bank,  but  perhaps  some  one 
has  done  it  and  will  tell  us  about  it. 


Gumming  of  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  some  white  gum,  I 
find  it  on  some  of  my  almonds,  they  are  turning  yel- 
low and  fall  off  at  the  least  touch.  The  trees  are 
green  and  healthy  and  only  one  or  more  branches 
have  these  nuts,  the  rest  are  green.  What  is  it  and 
what  can  be  done  for  it  ?  What  will  be  the  result  ? 
— Subscriber,  San  Diego  county. 

As  we  have  frequently  remarked,  gumming  of  trees 
is  not  itself  a  disease.  It  is  a  sign  of  distress  and 
may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Gumming  ac- 
companied by  yellowing  and  loss  of  leaves  probably 
indicates  an  acute  root  trouble.  It  is  most  likely  to 
be  due  to  wrong  moisture  conditions;  it  may  be 
drouth;  it  may  be  water-logging.  That  can  be  de- 
termined by  digging.  It  may  be  due  to  alkali  and 
that  has  to  be  determined  by  chemical  test.  Gum- 
ming of  some  trees  is,  we  think,  due  in  most  cases  to 
high  temperatures  and  drouth,  but  the  almond  is 
less  likely  to  be  affected  by  these  conditions  than  the 
plum  family. 

Apparently  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  disease  in  my  pear  or- 
chard which  none  of  the  local  fruit  men  understand. 
I  have  about  1000  Bartlett  pears,  planted  six  years 
ago.  Two  years  ago  last  February  I  noticed  a  few 
had  the  bloom  die  on  them.  Last  year  the  same 
trees  had  some  limbs  die;  also  a  great  many  more 
had  the  dead  bloom.  The  bloom  dries  and  stays  on 
all  summer.  Sometimes  it  only  affects  one  or  two 
limbs  the  first  year.  I  think  about  300  have  the 
disease  this  spring.  The  leaves  are  smaller  on  the 
limbs  affected  and  grow  in  bunches.  Last  year  I  cut 
away  all  of  the  diseased  limbs.  Those  I  left  made  a 
good  growth  last  year,  but  the  disease  is  on  them 
this  year.  I  grubbed  up  one  tree  a  few  days  ago, 
but  could  not  find  anything  wrong  with  the  roots.  I 
have  used  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture,  also  sul- 
phide of  potash  mixture;  they  do  no  good. — Grower, 
Kelseyville. 

This  seems  to  be  either  a  bacterial  blight  or  a 
frost  blight — probably  the  former.  Frost  blight  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  souring  of  the  sap  in  the 
affected  part,  which  probably  our  correspondent 
would  have  noticed.  Withering,  drying  and  black- 
ening are  usually  attributed  to  bacteria  working 
within  and  distributed  by  the  sap  movement,  per- 
haps. These  troubles  have  as  yet  no  remedy.  The 
only  treatment  known  consists  in  cutting  back  to 
healthy  wood  and  unfortunately  this  does  not  stop  it 
in  all  cases.  Keep  the  trees  growing  as  vigorously 
as  possible.  In  cutting  back  always  put  the  blade 
into  sound  wood:  do  not  cut  into  diseased  wood  and 
then  into  sound  wood,  for  this  is  the  best  way  to 
spread  the  disease  if  it  is  of  bacterial  nature. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Oak  Sites. 

To  the  Editor:— I  read  in  this  week's  Rural 
Press  that  Thomas  Jacobs  of  Visalia  stated  that 
prune  trees  are  not  doing  well  where  oak  trees  have 
heretofore  grown.  In  this  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  as  well  as  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
oak  trees  grow  only  on  good  soil,  and  there  must  be 
some  other  reason  why  fruit  trees  are  not  doing  well 
in  Tulare  on  similar  soil.  I  have  a  prune  orchard  of 
forty-five  acres,  five  to  six  years  old.  The  ground 
had  dozens  of  large  oak  trees  on  it,  and  a  few  stumps 
are  in  the  ground  yet;  but  the  trees  are  doing  finely. 
Last  month  I  visited  a  friend  of  mine  in  San  Jose, 
Mr.  Booksin,  who  has  an  eighty-acre  fruit  orchard. 
He  told  me  wherever  he  or  other  parties  had  dug  up 
trees,  oak  trees  or  other  large  trees,  and  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  the  trees  would  do  well,  till  they 

i  were  five  or  even  ten  years  old,  and  then  would  die; 
that  the  roots  left  in  the  ground  when  full  of  sap  be- 
came soured,  and  whenever  the  roots  of  a  new 

|  planted  tree  or  one  ten  years  of  age  came  into  con- 


tact with  the  old  roots,  it  would  kill  the  new  tree. 
But  where  they  had  cut  down  the  oak  trees  above 
ground  and  left  the  stumps  for  a  year  or  so  in  the 
ground  and  dug  them  up,  in  such  places  they  had 
never  lost  a  tree.  If  you  will  will  write  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Booksin,  at  San  Jose,  on  this  subject,  he  can  explain 
it  better  to  you  than  I  can. — Jos.  Boedefeld,  Colusa. 

This  is  an  interesting  statement.  Many  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  noticed  the  failure  of 
trees  planted  on  the  immediate  spots  where  old  oaks 
have  formerly  stood  and  much  conjecture  has  been 
had  as  to  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  rational  ex- 
planations is  that  fungus  from  the  decaying  root  in- 
vades the  new  roots,  but  the  acidity  and  other  ex- 
piations are  also  advanced.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Booksin  and  others  on  the  point  advanced 
by  Mr.  Boedefeld.  Who  has  observations  bearing 
upon  it  ? 

Blemished  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  mailed  you  three  speci- 
mens of  my  Tragedy  prunes.  You  will  see  that  they 
are  affected  with  some  disease.  Please  tell  me  what 
it  is  and  the  remedy  for  it,  if  you  know  of  any.  I 
have  lately  sprayed  my  prune  orchard  with  IXL, 
but  I  expect  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  to  help 
the  fruit  much.  Of  course,  the  prunes  are  not  all 
as  bad  as  the  samples  sent  you;  some  are  just  merely 
affected  and  others  not  at  all.  The  trees  seem  to  be 
thrifty  enough. — L.  A.  J.,  Lincoln. 

The  specimens  show  no  signs  of  a  disease.  The 
injury  is  apparently  mechanical,  and  the  blemish  is 
due  to  the  effort  of  the  fruit  to  cover  the  bared  sur- 
face. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  caused  the  injury 
in  the  first  place.  There  is  nothing  that  can  now  be 
done  for  it  except  to  pull  off  the  injured  specimens 
so  that  the  sound  ones  may  have  the  advantage  of 
the  sap  which  would  be  wasted  on  them. 

Shothole  and  Red  Spider  on  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  sprig  of  almond  infested 
by  some  pest.  By  examining  it  you  can  see  small 
spiders,  and  I  presume  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
holes  in  the  leaves.  All  the  trees  are  not  so  affected; 
perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  show  the  same  sign. — 
Reader,  Winters. 

You  have  two  troubles,  and  they  are  not  related 
to  each  other.  Tbe  red  spider  is  present,  and  that 
is  pretty  well  understood.  The  leaf  trouble  is  a  shot- 
hole  fungus  of  the  almond,  which  is  nearly  related  to 
the  shothole  of  the  almond.  It  is  present  almost 
everywhere,  but  fortunately  does  not  spread  much  in 
the  interior.  In  the  coast  region,  at  the  south,  it  is 
sometimes  very  injurious.  The  use  of  Bordeaux, 
winter  strength,  or  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  in  the 
winter,  is  usually  sufficient  treatment  for  it. 

Wire  Worms  and  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  the  best 
remedy  for  wire  worms  in  corn,  as  we  are  bothered 
with  them  very  much,  in  our  low  adobe  and  alkali 
land.  We  have  to  replant  as  many  as  four  times 
before  we  can  get  a  stand. — Mrs.  B.  Geisler,  Santa 
Paula. 

This  is  a  very  hard  question.  The  most  active 
poisons  have  been  used  experimentally  upon  the 
seed  corn  without  injury  to  the  worms.  Potash, 
lime  and  other  fertilizers  have  been  applied  to  the 
ground  also  without  effect.  The  most  promising 
thing  is  a  rotation,  whenever  it  is  possible,  where 
corn  shall  follow  clover  and  not  grass  or  small  grain, 
all  of  which  are  liable  to  harbor  the  worms.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done  the  only  course  so  far  as  now 
known  is  to  keep  replanting  the  corn  until  you  get 
a  stand  and  then  change  the  crop  to  a  legume  if  pos- 
sible.   We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  readers  on 

this  subject.   

Unshiu  on  Standard  Stock. 

To  the  Editor:— What  would  be  the  result  of 
using  scions  of  Unshiu  grown  on  dwarf  Trifoliata 
stock  on  our  own  Seedling  sour  stock  roots?  Would 
they  be  dwarfed  ?  I  am  setting  the  dwarf  in  order 
to  get  early  shipping  oranges.  If  budding  into 
standard  Seedling  stock  will  delay  ripening  of  or- 
anges till  the  usual  time,  it  would  fail  in  what  I  de- 
sire.—Grower,  San  Bernardino. 

We  have  no  direct  observation  on  this  point,  for 
we  have  seen  no  Unshiu  on  dwarf  stock.  Perhaps 
some  reader  can  answer.  We  should  expect  that 
Unshiu  on  a  free  root  would  make  a  larger  tree,  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  its  season  of 
ripening  would  be  changed.  The  quality  of  earliness 
in  all  fruits  does  not  seem  to  be  conditioned  on  the 
root.  Exact  observation  on  this  point  as  applied  to 
the  orange  will  be  generally  interesting. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  22,  1899. 

A.  G.  McAdie,  Local  Forecast  Official. 

The  temperature  has  been  considerably  below  the 
normal  for  the  week,  and  the  cool  days,  with  foggy 
nights  in  some  sections,  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
all  crops;  wheat  has  been  especially  benefited,  and 
is  maturing  rapidly.  Except  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  yield  of  wheat  will  probably 
equal  if  not  exceed  the  average.  Haying  is  still  in 
progress,  with  a  heavy  yield  and  of  excellent  quality 
in  most  sections.  Deciduous  fruits  are  rapidly  ripen- 
ing and  are  being  shipped  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  outlook  for  walnuts  is  fair.  Grapes  are  making 
favorable  growth,  and  an  average  yield  is  probable. 
Citrus  fruit  prospects  continue  good.  Except  light 
showers  in  Humboldt  county,  no  rain  is  reported 
during  the  week.  The  effect  of  the  light  showers  of 
Monday  will  be  noticed  next  week. 

Tehama.— Grain  still  looking  well;  pasturage  failing  in  places. 

Butte. — G rain  and  fruit  crops  looking  well ;  peaches  will  give  a 
heavy  crop.    Vegetables  in  market. 

Yuba. — Grain  heading  out  and  will  be  a  large  crop.  Haying  in 
full  blast;  large  crop,  excellent  quality. 

Yolo.— Grain  promises  a  full  crop.  Fruit  doing  well.  Large 
yield  of  good  hay.   First  apricots  shipped  on  the  15th. 

Sacramento.  —  Cool  weather  favorable  to  grain.  Hop  vines 
thrifty.   Haying  in  progress. 

Solano— Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  being  shipped.  Cool 
weather  retards  ripening  of  fruit. 

Placer.— Cool  weather  excellent  for  grain.  Fruit  crop  good; 
early  peaches  will  be  gathered  soon. 

El  Dorado. — Late  frosts  not  as  injurious  as  reported;  prospect 
good  for  average  yield  of  fruit. 

San  Joaquin. — Weather  cool  and  clear;  grain  prospects  im- 
proved. Rain  would  be  beneficial.  Grain  and  fruit  still  promise 
well. 

Stanislaus. — Cool  with  northerly  winds.  Late  wheat  injured, 
but  early  wheat  and  barley  will  yield  a  fair  crop. 

Merced.— Continued  cool  weather  has  benefited  grain,  but  the 
yield  will  not  be  heavy.  Large  crop  of  alfalfa.  Fruit  prospects 
good. 

Madera.— Weather  favorable  for  grain.  Wheat  ripening  rapidly 
and  yield  will  be  about  average. 

Fresno.— Cool  weather  favorable  to  grain;  yield  will  be  above 
average,  though  less  than  estimated.  Fruit  and  grapes  doing  well. 
Hay  crop  on  irrigated  lands  better  than  expected. 

Tulare.— Grain  benefited  by  cool  weather.  Haying  continues. 
Harvesting  has  commenced  in  places. 

Kings.— Alfalfa  being  harvested.  Fruit  doing  well.  First  apri- 
cots in  market;  quality  good,  yield  fair. 

Kern.— Clear  and  cool.   Haying  under  way. 

Inyo.— All  crops  improving.   Irrigating  water  fair. 

Lake. — Cold  winds  and  a  froston  the  15th  have  retarded  all  crops. 
Vegetables  were  damaged,  but  vines  and  fruit  were  not  injured. 
Grain  and  hay  look  well. 

Sonoma.— Weather  cool,  with  high  winds.  Hops  and  corn  looking 
well.  Cherries  being  gathered ;  light  crop.  Vineyards  in  first-class 
condition. 

Napa.— Cherries  ripening.   Haying  continues;  heavy  crop. 

Contra  Costa.— Continued  cool  weather;  favorable  to  grain. 

Alameda.— Cool  weather  beneficial  to  crops.  Cherries  being 
shipped  ;  very  light  crop.   Apricots  light. 

San  Mateo.— Weather  favorable  to  fruit  and  grain.  Average 
crop  of  hay  being  cut. 

Santa  Clara.— Cool,  with  light  frosts;  no  damage  reported. 
Grain  in  fine  condition.   Grapes,  prunes  and  peaches  doing  well. 

San  Benito.— Wheat  nearly  all  being  cut  for  hay. 

Monterey.— Grain  growing  finely.  Haying  will  commence  June 
1st.  Peaches  and  apples  will  be  a  full  crop;  prunes,  pears  and  apri- 
cots light. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Conditions  favorable.  Haying  in  progress. 
Grain  ripening  rapidly.  Fruit  crop  will  be  heavy  and  of  good 
quality. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool  and  pleasant.  Grain  doing  well.  Heavy 
crop  of  hay  being  cut.   Walnut  outlook  favorable.   Pasturage  good. 

Ventura  —Foggy  nights  and  cool  days.  Hay  crop  light.  No 
grain  or  corn  to  be  raised.   Apricots  will  yield  a  good  crop. 

Los  Angeles.— Weather  favorable  to  all  crops.  Deciduous  fruits 
ripening  rapidly.  Walnut  crop  will  be  below  average.  No  grain 
will  be  harvested. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  cool.  Harvesting  continues;  light 
crop. 

Orange.— Weather  cool  and  foggy.  Apricots  and  walnuts  will  be 
light;  peaches  a  full  crop. 

San  Diego.— Cool,  cloudy  weather  beneficial  to  late  hay;  crop  will 
be  light.  Fruit  prospects  good.  Light  frosts  in  mountain  valleys 
not  injurious. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  weather  favorable  to  growing 
grain  and  orchards.  Beets  growing  nicely.  Early  planted  beans 
not  coming  up  well;  late  planted  doing  well.  Frost  in  some  sec- 
tions injured  vines  and  vegetables. 

Eureka  Summary.— Pasturage,  crops  and  fruits  have  suffered 
considerably  from  effects  of  abnormally  low  temperatures  and  high 
northerly  winds.  Some  hay  heading  short.  Soil  dry;  rain  much 
needed. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H. 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

.22 

32.89 

32  83 

41.80 

56 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

20.00 

14  71 

25.45 

82 

50 

.04 

14.10 

10.15 

20.19 

78 

42 

.10 

16.10 

9.13 

22.85 

60 

46 

.00 

6.97 

4.94 

8. 84 

84 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo  

"66 

16  46 

7J4 

17'73 

'68 ' 

38' 

.00 

4  95 

7  06 

17.21 

72 

48 

.00 

4.95 

4.94 

9.98 

62 

46 

.00 

1.34 

1.63 

2.99 

94 

66 

The  South  seems  to  be  going  in  strong  for  the 
Unshiu  orange  as  an  early  variety.  A  Riverside 
man  has  purchased  12,000  trees  in  Japan  and  they 
are  now  arriving  in  good  condition  and  free  from 
pests,  which  shows  at  least  that  the  Japanese  are 
learning  something. 


It  is  announced  that  the  canned  goods  rate  from 
California  for  carload  lots  will  be,  with  a  minimum  of 
40,000  pounds,  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  70  cents  per 
cwt.,  and  to  London  and  Liverpool,  England,  65  cents 
per  cwt.  These  rates  make  a  large  reduction  over 
the  rates  now  in  effect. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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FRUIf  PRESERVATION. 


Curing  Lemons. 


By  A.  S.  Gavlord  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Cuoamonga. 

According  to  the  programme  my  subject  is  "Cur- 
ing Lemons,"  but,  more  properly,  it  is  "  Keeping 
Lemons" — the  keeping  being  the  prime  object,  the 
curing  a  result. 

There  has  always  been  a  demand  for  the  green 
fruit  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  the  main 
crop  came  at  that  time  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  study  of  the  keeping  of  our  fruit.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  comes  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  when  the 
demand  is  so  small  as  to  make  sales  unprofitable, 
and  the  lemon  grower  has  been  forced  to  study  out 
a  method  by  which  he  may  keep  his  supply  until 
there  is  the  demand. 

During  the  winter  of  '96-'97  some  of  our  growers, 
realizing  these  conditions,  stored  a  portion  of  their 
crops.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  others 
were  encouraged  to  follow  the  plan,  and  the  study 
of  keeping  lemons  began  among  us,  and  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  My  paper  to-day  is  simply 
one  man's  short  experience  in  this  experiment. 

I  have  divided  my  subject  into  the  two  heads, 
the  construction  of  the  lemon  house  and  handling 
the  fruit  in  the  lemon  house. 

Requisites  of  Lemon  Keeping. — The  first  requisite 
for  successful  keeping  of  the  fruit  being  a  store- 
house, we  will  consider  that  head  first  and  will  use 
my  own  house  as  an  example.  The  two  requisites 
of  such  a  house  being  perfect  ventilation  and  a  low, 
even  temperature,  I  have  gone  into  detail  to  give 
the  methods  I  have  used  to  obtain  them. 

[The  description  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  engravings  thereof  on  the  first  page 
of  this  issue.  —Ed  ] 

Practical  Operation  in  Lemon  Keeping. — You  can 
readily  understand  that  no  one  method  of  handling 
the  fruit  in  storage  can  be  followed  in  all  lemon 
houses,  the  difference  in  systems  of  ventilation,  etc., 
making  great  differences  necessary  in  the  methods 
followed.  After  some  little  experimenting  the  fol- 
lowing methods  seemed  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  the  house  under  consideration  : 

When  the  fruit  is  taken  into  the  lemon  house  for 
storage  the  boxes  are  so  piled  as  to  allow  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  the  fruit.  If  the  lemons  are 
in  cleated  boxes  they  are  piled  in  tiers  lengthwise, 
the  ends  of  the  boxes  touching,  but  leaving  a  space 
of  3  inches  between  each  tier.  If  the  fruit  is  in  boxes 
without  cleats,  they  are  piled  one  above  another  at 
right  angles.  Several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  are 
placed  over  the  fruit  in  the  top  boxes,  as  otherwise 
it  would  get  too  much  air  and  become  soft  before 
the  balance  of  the  fruit  was  ready  to  store  perma- 
nently. The  object  in  piling  the  fruit  in  this  manner 
is  to  allow  the  moisture  in  the  rind  to  evaporate; 
and  the  boxes  are  left  so  piled  as  long  as  possible 
without  allowing  the  fruit  to  soften,  as  the  less 
moisture  there  is  in  the  rind  when  the  fruit  is  stored 
the  less  danger  there  is  of  decay.  The  fruit  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  soft  before  storing  perma- 
nently; but  yet  it  should  lose  the  hard  feeling  it  has 
when  just  picked.  I  know  of  no  better  term  to  ap- 
ply to  the  feeling  of  a  lemon  ready  to  store  than 
that  of  smoothness.  The  time  it  takes  the  fruit  to 
reach  this  stage  cannot  be  stated  in  days,  as  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of  ven- 
tilation given  the  fruit  will  hasten  or  retard  the  pro- 
cess. 

Going  Into  Permanent  Storage. — When  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  be  permanently  stored  it  is  looked  over,  so 
that  any  lemons  that  have  decayed  can  be  removed. 
It  is  then  put  into  boxes  without  cleats.  The  fruit 
that  is  sound,  but  of  low  grade,  is  put  into  boxes  by 
itself,  and  kept  separate  from  the  prime  fruit,  as 
decay  is  more  likely  to  appear  in  it.  The  large  fruit 
is  sorted  out  and  put  into  the  top  boxes,  as  the 
shrinkage  is  greatest  in  them,  and  these  are  cov- 
ered by  ten  or  twelve  thicknesses  of  newspaper. 

Two  thicknesses  of  newspaper  are  placed  both  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  and  on  top  of  the  fruit.  Good 
results  are  also  obtained  by  placing  a  single  thick- 
ness of  paper  between  each  layer  of  lemons.  The 
boxes  are  then  piled  in  tiers,  leaving  a  space  between 
the  tiers  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  air  carries 
off  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lemons,  and 
yet  does  not  get  to  the  fruit  to  dry  it  up. 

Storing  in  Open  Piles. — I  have  found  that  when 
fruit  is  stored  in  large  blocks  there  is  danger  of  de- 
cay in  the  center  of  these  blocks,  and  that,  if  the 
center  is  given  sufficient  air,  that  in  the  outer  boxes 
will  get  too  much.  Also,  to  get  at  decaying  fruit  in 
such  a  pile  the  outside  boxes  all  have  to  be  moved. 

For  these  reasons  the  fruit  is  being  piled  this  year 
in  double  tiers  across  the  building,  with  an  alleyway 
between  the  double  tiers  wide  enough  so  that  a  box 
can  be  easily  handled.  The  boxes  are  piled  with  the 
ends  toward  the  alleyway.  Decaying  fruit  can  eas- 
ily be  detected  by  the  odor,  and  the  boxes  contain- 
ing any  can  be  gone  through  without  disturbing  the 
remainder.  This  is  of  importance,  as  the  less  the 
fruit  is  handled  the  better.    The  advantage  of  sev- 


eral inner  rooms  is  apparent  at  this  time,  as  the 
fruit  of  one  room  can  be  gone  over  without  opening 
up  the  whole  house.  It  also  allows  of  the  special 
treatment  of  the  fruit  in  any  one  room. 

Ventilation. — In  the  lemon  house  described  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  regulating  the  ventilation  has  fur- 
nished good  results  :  All  doors  and  ventilators  are 
left  open  at  night,  and  during  the  day  when  cloudy 
or  rainy;  on  warm  days  the  doors  are  closed,  but  all 
the  ventilators  are  left  open.  Both  are  closed  dur- 
ing a  north  wind.  All  ventilators  are  closed  in  sum- 
mer when  the  thermometer  goes  above  95°.  On 
very  hot  nights,  when  the  temperature  is  lower  in 
the  lemon  house  than  outside,  it  is  found  advisable 
to  open  only  the  ventilators  ;  but  if  this  has  to  be 
done  for  more  than  one  night  at  a  time  it  is  found 
necessary  to  open  all  doors  for  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. 

Advantage  of  Storing. — Although  we  yet  have  much 
to  learn  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  lemon 
storing,  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  the  best  course  for  us  to  follow.  As  soon 
as  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  was  kept  for  summer  con- 
sumption the  winter  market  improved,  and  the 
grower  found  that  while  a  large  amount  of  fruit 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  winter  at  any  price  a  small 
portion  could  be  marketed  with  profit.  As  to  the 
future,  the  prospects  for  the  lemon  are  very  bright, 
and  when  some  of  the  lesser  details  of  their  keeping 
have  been  solved  the  lemon  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  to  raise. 

Length  of  Storage. — Fruit  picked  in  November  and 
December  can  be  held  in  good  condition  until  August, 
and  probably  could  be  kept  until  September.  It  is 
not  usually  desirable  to  hold  fruit  after  August,  as 
the  market  generally  starts  to  decline  at  that  time. 
The  spring  pick  of  lemons  does  not  keep  as  well  as 
the  fall  and  winter  pick,  and  will  usually  have  to  be 
marketed  first. 

Picking  Lemons. — Great  care  should  be  used  in  the 
picking  of  lemons  for  storage,  as  a  bruise  on  the 
rind  means  decay.  A  picking  bag  on  the  lines  of  the 
Woodward  bag  should  be  used,  the  fruit  being 
emptied  from  the  bag  into  the  box  slowly,  and  the 
box  leveled  full  by  hand. 

If  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  looked  over  before  storing 
away  permanently,  a  double  thickness  of  newspaper 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  and  care 
taken  that  no  culls,  or  fruit  liable  to  spoil,  gets  in. 
As  to  size,  always  use  a  ring  unless  able  to  gauge 
accurately  with  the  fingers.  Pick  November  and 
December  fruit,  up  to  the  first  heavy  frost,  on  a 
ring  2i  inches  in  diameter.  This  fruit  keeps  better 
than  any  other  picking,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  as 
much  off  the  trees  as  possible  before  a  frost.  Pick 
as  often  as  you  can  get  a  good  picking.  If  left  more 
than  thirty  days  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  too  large. 
Afterwards  use  a  ring  2§  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  let  the  lemons  get  over  21  inches 
in  size. 

Frosted  Lemons.— Lemons,  although  seriously  dam- 
aged by  frost,  if  picked  before  losing  their  juice,  will 
retain  it,  but  are  much  more  subject  to  decay,  and 
must  be  carefully  looked  after.  They  need  more  air 
and  will  need  sorting  often.  Lemons  left  on  the 
tree,  if  not  too  badly  damaged  by  frost,  will  recover, 
but  will  not  keep  well  and  should  be  marketed  early. 

If  lemons  begin  to  drop  in  the  late  spring,  because 
ripe,  they  can  be  picked  as  small  as  2  inches. 

Never  pile  up  fruit  while  warm  ;  better  leave  it  in 
the  orchard  over  night  and  haul  to  the  house  in 
early  morning. 
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Grape  Culture  in  California. 
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By  Prof.  George  Hcssmajjn  of  Napa,  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Beginning  of  Grape  Culture. — Grape  culture  in 
California  is  a  comparatively  new  industry,  and 
many  lessons  had  to  be  learned  before  its  present 
status  could  be  attained.  The  vicissitudes  attending 
the  progress  of  grape  culture  in  California  have  re- 
sulted mostly  from  not  fully  understanding,  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  varied  soil  and  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
State.  In  order  to  see  and  fully  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  mistakes  made,  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry must  be  understood.  The  missionary  fathers 
planted  the  first  vineyards  on  irrigated  soil.  They 
instructed  and  employed  the  Indians  attached  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  Missions  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  vineyards,  in  which  but  one  variety  of  the 
European  grape  was  used,  still  known  as  the  "  Mis- 
sion," though  often  erroneously  called  "  California." 
While  the  exact  origin  of  this  grape  is  yet  in  doubt, 
it  is  unquestionably  of  the  European  species  Vitis 
vinifera,  but  whether  grown  from  seed  or  from  cut- 
tings brought  from  Spain  has  not  been  determined. 
The  Mission,  altogether  different  from  the  native  wild 
vine,  Vitis  California,  is  evidently  a  sherry  grape, 
and  as  such  it  is  now  used. 

The  Beginning  of  Systematic  Grape  Culture  and  Wine 
Making. — It  was  not  until  in  the  '50s,  after  the  gold 


excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  that  some  Ger- 
man and  French  pioneers  began  to  give  attention  to 
grape  culture  and  to  make  and  handle  wine  sys- 
tematically. Up  to  this  time  wine  was  mostly  kept 
and  transported  in  skins  of  rawhide,  as  in  olden 
times.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  industry 
as  such  is  hardly  fifty  years  old. 

Up  to  1850  the  Mission  continued  to  be  almost  the 
only  grape  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
wine  cellars  were  clustered  around  Los  Angeles.  The 
fact  was  made  clear,  however,  that  the  European 
grape,  which  could  not  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  Eastern  States,  had  found  a  congenial  home  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  important  points  lost  sight  of, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  that  rainless  summers  pro- 
duced a  fruit  very  high  in  sugar,  and  that  the  wines 
made  from  it  were  heavy  and  heady.  The  French 
and  German  vintners  fell  into  the  error  of  letting 
the  grapes  hang  until  they  were  ripe,  as  was  the 
custom  in  their  native  countries,  where  they  could 
hardly  obtain  a  thoroughly  ripened  product  except 
in  the  best  of  seasons.  In  California  the  fruit,  which 
came  to  full  maturity  every  year,  contained  so  much 
sugar  that  it  could  hardly  be  converted  into  sound, 
palatable  wine  by  fermentation,  and  the  result  very 
often  was  a  milK-sour,  imperfectly  fermented  wine, 
which  was,  as  already  stated,  heavy  and  heady  in 
quality.  Naturally  such  wines  did  not  find  favor  with 
connoisseurs.  Claret  especially,  made  from  the  Mis- 
sion grape,  was  deficient  in  color  and  acid — a  sorry 
beverage,  indeed.  This  venture  into  the  market 
gave  the  wines  of  California  their  first  setback. 
Another  injurious  practice  was  that  of  selling  the 
entire  product  of  cellars  or  wineries,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  at  an  average  price.  The  dealer,  having 
invested  his  money,  had  to  devise  means  to  get  it 
back  ;  and  thus  many  poor  wines,  which  injured  the 
reputation  of  the  young  industry,  were  sold.  The 
method  was  an  easy  and  lucrative  way  for  the  dealer 
to  dispose  of  his  whole  crop ;  but  it  has  worked  an 
injury  to  the  industry,  which  continues  even  now. 

The  First  Era  of  the  Industry. — The  success  with 
the  Mission  encouraged  the  planting  of  vineyards, 
however,  and  as  the  men  who  had  embarked  in  the 
industry  soon  saw  the  deficiencies  of  that  grape,  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  introduce  better  varieties  from 
Europe.  Among  the  foremost  to  embark  in  this 
laudable  enterprise  was  Col.  Agoston  Haraszthy, 
who  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the  vineyards 
of  Europe  and  introduced  the  best  varieties  he  could 
find.  Messrs.  Gundlach  &  Dresel  of  Sonoma  also  im- 
ported choice  varieties  from  the  Rhine  at  great  cost, 
even  for  that  period  of  difficult  and  expensive  trans- 
portation. All  of  these  importations  succeeded  in  so 
favorable  a  climate,  though  many  of  the  choice  vari- 
ties  proved  shy  bearers  under  the  system  of  short 
pruning,  "  stool  fashion,"  which  had  been  followed 
with  the  M'ssion,  and  for  that  reason  they  were 
neglected.  When  a  longer  system  of  pruning  was 
adopted,  these  same  choice  varieties  yielded  good  re- 
turns and  formed  the  basis  for  better  wines.  This 
may  be  called  the  first  or  trial  era  of  the  young  in- 
dustry, extending  from  1855  to  1875,  at  which  time 
wines  and  grapes  fell  to  a  price  so  low  that  they 
would  not  pay  for  the  picking,  and  in  many  cases 
hogs  were  turned  into  the  vineyards  to  utilize  the 
crop. 

But  still  some  of  the  wines,  especially  the  finer 
grades,  found  favor  and  created  a  demand  which  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Then,  however,  began  the  sale 
by  the  producers  of  their  entire  products,  as  already 
stated,  and  the  injurious  practices  growing  out  of 
such  a  system.  The  dealers  who  bought  the  wines 
disposed  of  the  low-grade  goods  as  California  wines, 
while  the  better  qualities,  sufficiently  aged,  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  cellar,  were  generally  sold  at 
high  prices  as  French  and  German  wines.  The  State 
thus  suffered  all  the  discredit  for  the  poor  wines,  but 
obtained  no  credit  for  the  really  fine  wines  which 
were  produced.  This  practice  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  to-day,  fostered  by  a  false  idea  which  leads 
many  people  to  pay  high  prices  for  foreign  goods, 
while  scorning  the  home  product,  even  though  this 
may  be  better  in  quality. 

Tlie  Second  Era  of  the  Industry. — Under  the  impetus 
of  increased  demand  grape  culture  again  revived, 
and  prices  for  grapes  and  wines  from  first  hands 
increased  at  such  a  rate  that  viticulture  once  more 
promised  to  be  the  best  paying  industry  in  the  State. 
It  had  been  demonstrated  that  all  varieties  of  Vitis 
vinifera  flourished  well  in  California;  that  vines 
could  be  cultivated  successfully  without  irrigation  ; 
that  the  dry  summer  only  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
vines  into  a  production  of  perfect  fruit,  and  that  not 
only  wines  but  raisins  also  could  be  produced  equal 
to  the  best  brands  of  Spain.  Under  this  impression 
and  in  the  belief  that  California  was  to  be  the  fore- 
most grape  growing  country  on  earth,  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  European  methods  was  desired.  A 
number  of  prominent  wine  merchants  subscribed  to  a 
fund  and  sent  Charles  A.  Wetmore — then  a  young 
I  man,  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  well 
versed  in  the  French  language — to  France  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  French  practices.  Mr.  Wetmore 
was  well  received,  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  came  back  enthused  with  the  idea  that  France 
was  the  greatest  wine  producing  country,  and  that 
California  need  but  follow  in  her  footsteps  as  a  wine 
producer  to  become  the  France  of  the  New  World. 
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Imbued  with  this  idea,  he  presented  a  bill  to  the 
Legislature  creating  a  State  Board  of  Viticulture, 
with  a  liberal  appropriation,  the  main  object  being 
to  further  viticulture  in  all  its  branches.  The  bill 
also  provided  for  the  districting  of  the  State,  with  a 
representative  from  each  district  on  the  State  board, 
and  for  a  chief  executive  viticultural  officer  with  of- 
fice at  San  Francisco.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Mr.  Wetmore  was  appointed  the  chief  viticultural 
officer. 

The  new  regime  was  initiated  in  1880  with  great 
energy  and  zeal,  and,  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  all  prominent  grape  growers,  it  was  accorded 
the  general  confidence  of  the  public.  Mr.  Wetmore, 
especially,  was  enthusiastic  in  advancing  the  theory 
that  this  State  contained  a  much  larger  acreage 
adapted  to  viticulture  than  France  or  any  other 
European  country  ;  that  it  could  not  be  excelled  in 
the  production  of  vin  ordinaire,  and  that  enough  of 
such  wine  could  not  be  produced  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. This,  with  a  lively  demand  for  grapes  at  high 
prices  by  the  wine  makers,  created  a  furore  in  vine- 
yard planting  in  the  early  '80s.  Many  persons 
thought  they  saw  in  the  industry  the  best  means  to 
become  wealthy  in  a  short  time  and  invested  in  vine- 
yard property  at  high  prices. 

Expensive  cellars  and  wineries,  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery  which  the  genius  of  Heald  could  in- 
vent, crushers,  stemmers  and  presses  capable  of 
working  up  300  tons  of  grapes  per  day,  were  intro- 
duced. As  an  illustration  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
industry,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  small  county  of 
Napa  had  over  200  cellars  and  wineries,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  10,000  gallons  up  to  3,500,000  gal- 
lons, that  of  the  largest  cellar,  the  Greystone,  above 
St.  Helena. 

Depression  of  the  Industry. — The  facts  that  success 
in  grape  culture  could  be  attained  only  through 
years  of  toil,  during  which  the  vines  would  have  to  be 
cultivated,  staked  and  pruned,  and  that  rapid  in- 
crease in  production  would  also  necessarily  reduce 
the  prices,  were  overlooked,  or  at  least  not  suf- 
ficiently considered.  The  legitimate  result  came 
only  too  soon  ;  a  crisis  followed  in  the  year  1886. 
when  grapes  dropped  from  $25  and  $35  per  ton  to  $8 
and  $10  and  ordinary  wines  to  6  and  8  cents  per  gal- 
lon from  first  hands.  The  phylloxera  had  also  been 
doing  its  silent  but  effective  work  on  the  roots  of  the 
Vinifera  vines  ;  numbers  of  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma 
and  Napa  counties  had  succumbed  to  its  ravages, 
but  many  of  the  vintners,  not  believing  that  their 
vineyards  would  be  devastated  by  it,  failed  to  adopt 
the  only  remedy — the  planting  of  resistant  vines  as 
grafting  stocks.  Many  of  the  grape  growers  were 
bordering  on  despair.  They  had  invested  their  all — 
some  of  them  more  than  their  all— in  their  vineyards, 
and,  expecting  returns  from  them,  had  borrowed 
money  from  the  banks  to  keep  them  up.  They  now 
found  that  the  vineyards  would  hardly  pay  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  At  5  to  6  cents  per  gallon  for  wine, 
the  price  paid  by  the  dealers,  the  hundreds  of  cel- 
lars and  wineries,  with  their  costly  equipment,  had 
to  close,  and  half  of  these  are  still  empty  or  working 
up  to  barely  half  their  capacity.  Cooperage,  which 
had  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  gallon, 
fell  to  2  and  3  cents,  and  can  now  be  secured  for  one- 
fifth  its  original  cost.  Not  only  was  the  wine  busi- 
ness affected,  but  the  raisin  business  also  suffered 
from  overproduction,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  growers  had  been  duly  warned  against  it  by  Mr. 
George  West.  The  conditions  described,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  '90s,  formed  the  darkest  days  of  the 
grape  growers  of  California,  and  they  are  referred  to 
only  with  the  view  of  leading  to  an  avoidance  of  simi- 
lar mistakes  in  the  future.  While  these  difficulties 
and  misfortunes,  characteristic  of  the  transtion 
stage  of  every  industry,  have  passed,  it  is  thought 
never  to  return,  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  repeat  some 
of  the  causes  which  worked  the  great  change  in  the 
industry.  Phylloxera,  although  it  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  once  flourishing  vineyards,  was  only 
partly  to  blame  for  the  disastrous  conditions.  The 
Anaheim  disease  caused  great  ravages  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  working  destruction  faster  and 
even  more  completely  than  the  phylloxera.  The 
prices  received  for  grapes  and  wine,  the  latter  sell- 
ing as  low  as  5  cents  per  gallon,  wholesale,  after  six 
months  of  care,  offered  no  inducement  to  the  wine 
maker  to  buy  grapes  from  his  neighbor,  nor  for  the 
grower  to  plant  and  cultivate  them.  As  the  vine- 
yards would  not  pay  for  staking  and  diligent  cultiva- 
tion, many  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Owners  were  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  the 
banks  which  had  loaned  money  on  the  vineyards  were 
obliged  to  take  charge.  In  1880,  or  perhaps  even 
earlier,  some  enterprising  men,  seeing  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera,  and  appreciating  the  danger  that 
threatened  grape  growing,  at  that  time  a  lucrative 
industry,  commenced  the  planting  of  resistant  vines, 
but  most  of  the  growers  regarded  the  repeated 
warnings  they  received  as  only  a  scheme  to  sell  these 
resistant  vines  and  cuttings.  The  only  remedy  was 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards  on  resistant  stocks, 
and  this  course,  owing  to  the  low  prices,  which  soon 
after  prevailed,  from  causes  already  explained,  was 
not  adopted  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  decrease  due  to  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Hints  on  Water  Development. 


By  Theodoek  S.  Van  Dykb  before  the  University  Farmers'  In- 
stitute at  Villa  Park. 

The  coming  summer  will  see  more  water  develop- 
ment south  of  Tehachapi  than  any  two  seasons  of  the 
past.  Much  of  it  will  be  solid  and  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  resources  of  the  section.  Much  more 
will  be  of  merely  temporary  benefit,  but  still  well 
worth  what  it  cost.  Considerable  more  will  repre- 
sent disappointment  either  sooner  or  later.  How  to 
avoid  loss  of  time  and  money  is  the  principal  ques- 
tion that  is  of  much  practical  value,  and  is  also  the 
hardest  question  to  answer. 

Old  River  Beds. — From  the  time  when  our  moun- 
tains were  several  feet  higher,  and  the  streams 
leading  from  their  bases  were  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  present  level  of  the  wash  and  drift  that 
has  formed  the  soil  of  the  valleys  and  slopes,  the 
streams  have  shifted  their  channels  so  many  times 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  where  they  now  are, 
or  what  their  number.  Many  are  miles  from  the 
present  bed  of  the  stream,  while  the  chances  are 
against  any  of  them  being  exactly  under  the  present 
bed,  because  the  range  of  most  of  the  streams  from 
side  to  side  has  been  so  wide. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  to  say  how  large  they  are, 
or  what  the  amount  of  water  they  carry,  or  how  long 
it  will  take  to  run  it  out  if  heavily  drawn  on.  Some 
one  has  had  the  audacity  to  frame  a  formula  for 
computing  the  flow  of  water  underground.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  hydraulic  engineering  that  justi- 
fies anything  of  the  sort.  In  the  dozens,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  old  channels  that  the  shifting  of  the 
streams  and  covering  of  the  old  beds  with  drift  have 
made,  the  gravel  or  sand  through  which  the  water 
is  now  flowing,  between  two  layers  of  clay  or  con- 
crete, varies  so  much  in  the  size  of  the  grains,  in  the 
amount  of  fine  material  lying  between  the  grains, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  to  the 
sea,  that  nothing  approaching  a  rule  should  be  given, 
even  if  we  knew  the  size  of  the  channel  and  its  exact 
slope.  In  short,  the  only  way  to  develop  water  is 
to  develop  it. 

Natural  Reservoirs. — There  are,  however,  certain 
principles  to  be  borne  in  mind,  or  you  may  find 
trouble  ahead,  although  it  may  not  be  immediate. 
First,  all  development  is  drawing  on  a  reservoir.  If 
you  have  an  artesian  well,  or  one  in  which  the  water 
rises  much  above  the  level  on  which  it  is  first  struck, 
you  have  a  reservoir  in  which  the  dam  is  generally 
friction  instead  of  masonry.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
a  reservoir.  Too  many  taps  cannot  be  made  in  it, 
nor  can  too  many  be  left  open.  Much  of  the  develop- 
ment made  this  year  will  represent  pockets  or  chan- 
nels of  water  connected  with  the  source  of  supply  by 
some  small  tread  of  gravel  through  which  water 
moves  very  slowly.  If  exhausted  it  may  take  a  long 
time  after  the  next  wet  winter  to  fill  them  again. 
In  many  cases  the  very  fact  they  are  now  full  shows 
that  they  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  From  this  it  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  how  the  inlet  to  them  may 
be  very  small.  For  if  it  were  very  large  the  channel 
would  probably  go  clear  through  to  the  ocean.  The 
expression  "  inexhaustible  well  "  has  become  quite 
common.  But  all  wells  are  inexhaustible  as  long  as 
you  do  not  exhaust  them.  The  test  will  come  after 
many  weeks,  months  or  even  years  of  pumping,  when 
you  have  planted  your  orchard  or  alfalfa  and  ex- 
panded out  on  the  strength  of  the  new  supply. 
Many  developments  will  stand  it,  but  it  is  quite  as 
certain  that  many  more  will  not. 

Supply  for  Wells. — In  case  of  wells,  which  will  be 
the  principal  means  of  development,  keep  a  careful 
record  of  the  material  passed  through,  so  that  you 
will  know  whether  you  are  on  gravel  channel  which 
is  probably  a  stream,  or  only  in  a  sponge  which  will 
feed  the  well  by  seepage.  Seepage  is  unreliable  for 
heavy  and  continuous  work.  It  may  do  for  the  wind- 
mill, but  generally  the  engine  that  is  throwing  much 
of  a  stream  must  be  on  an  underground  stream  or  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  may  find  the  bottom  of  the 
well  dry  soon  after  the  engine  starts  up.  At  first 
the  well  fills  readily  wheD  pumped  out,  but  a  cone  or 
depression  forms  around  it  as  soon  as  the  pump 
begins.  At  first  the  sides  of  this  are  steep  and  when 
the  pump  stops  the  water  soon  fills  it  to  the  general 
level  of  the  stratum  of  water  in  the  sand  or  gravel. 
Day  after  day  the  edges  of  this  cone  spread  further 
away  from  the  well,  the  slopes  forming  the  sides  be- 
come longer  and  more  nearly  a  level.  The  water 
having  further  to  travel  through  a  resisting  ma- 
terial, comes  in  more  slowly,  while  the  general  level 
of  the  stratum  of  water  is  constantly  falling  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  pump.  Once  down  there 
it  may  take  several  weeks,  months  or  even  years  to 
fill  again.  The  time  cannot  even  be  guessed  at,  for 
you  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  supply,  and  per- 
haps not  even  its  source.  Such  is  quite  certain  to 
be  the  case  with  wells  sunk  in  decayed  granite  if  a 
heavy  draft  is  made  on  them.  Even  though  the 
water  comes  in  from  crevices  they  cannot  long  be 
depended  on. 

Passage  of  Water  Through  Fine  Material  Very  Slow. 
— You  all  know  springs  in  the  bills  that  flow  without 


weakening  for  at  least  seven  months  after  the  last 
rain  and  yet  where  it  is  much  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  any  direction  to  the  rim  of  the  watershed 
from  which  you  can  readily  see  they  must  come.  It 
is  much  the  same,  and  often  worse,  with  water  pass- 
ing through  soil,  and  even  through  pure  sand  it  is 
provokingly  slow.  No  one  can  calculate  its  rate  of 
progress,  but  you  can  generally  rely  upon  its  being 
provokingly  slow  when  you  need  much  water.  If  it 
were  otherwise  few  of  our  supplies  would  hold  out 
after  one  dry  year.  People  love  to  flatter  themselves 
that  the  water  comes  from  some  distant  source,  in- 
dependent of  the  watershed  about  the  well.  If  in  a 
well-defined  gravel  channel  this  is  generally  the 
case,  and  most  wells  in  such  formation  are  reliable 
under  very  heavy  draft.  But  if  in  soil,  or  decayed 
rock,  the  presumption  is  heavily  the  other  way,  and 
even  sand  is  often  a  mere  sponge  for  a  local  water- 
shed. Even  where  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not,  I 
have  found  the  passage  of  water  through  it  so  slow 
that  a  well  20  feet  across  pumped  down  from  8  to  2 
feet  took  one  hour  to  regain  1  foot  with  the  water 
standing  at  the  8-foot  level  all  around  it.  This  was 
a  foot  an  hour  under  an  average  pressure  of  5£  feet. 
No  one  can  say  what  it  would  have  been  under  no 
pressure,  but  with  the  grade  of  the  stream  25  feet 
to  the  mile. 

A  mile  and  two-thirds  a  year  is  quite  slow  under  a 
pressure  of  5J  feet,  even  for  fine  quicksand  which 
this  was.  Yet  I  measured  and  timed  this  well  my- 
self as  soon  as  the  pump  stopped,  and  could  not  have 
made  more  than  5%  error  at  the  most.  Through 
most  sand  water  will  pass  more  rapidly  under  that 
head,  yet  you  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  greatly 
disappointed  in  its  velocity.  Wells  in  soil,  soft  rock, 
and  fine  sand  will  do  for  a  light  supply,  and  also  to 
help  out  in  bad  seasons,  but  should  not  be  made  a 
basis  of  further  expansion  in  planting  until  time  has 
proved  what  they  will  do.  The  only  danger  in  the 
present  great  developing  movement  is  the  cry 
"Eureka."  Too  many  may  think  they  have  solved 
the  great  problem  only  to  find  what  may  be  valu- 
able as  a  reserve  will  not  stand  the  brunt  of  steady 
battle. 

Gravel  Channels. — Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  gravel 
channel  in  which  the  water  does  not  rise  in  the  pipe 
may  be  a  more  reliable  source  of  supply  than  one 
where  it  does.  Where  pressure  is  indicated  by  the 
rising  of  the  water  above  the  top  of  the  stratum  in 
which  it  is  struck,  it  means  resistance  all  the  way 
back  to  the  last  thread  of  water  that  feeds  it  below 
ground.  If  this  resistance  be  removed  by  opening 
the  channel  by  wells,  and  drawing  out  the  resisting 
water,  the  supply  is  quite  apt  to  come  in  much  faster 
than  when  the  resistance  of  the  water  below  aided 
friction  in  holding  it  back.  Consequently  too  many 
taps  on  an  artesian  belt  may  seriously  reduce  it  by 
accelerating  the  feed  of  water  from  above.  But 
where  there  is  no  pressure  the  flow  from  above  can- 
not be  accelerated  by  taps  below.  There  may  be 
wells  enough  in  it  to  take  in  all,  but  they  cannot 
hasten  the  end  as  in  the  other  case.  As  this  is  con- 
trary to  common  belief,  even  of  many  good  engineers 
at  first  glance,  you  will  find  it  of  much  interest  to 
consider  this  carefully,  especially  in  view  of  its  pos- 
sible importance. 

Underground  Riparian  Rights. — In  the  case  of  Yar- 
wood  vs.  The  West  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  it 
was  proved  beyond  question  that  the  water  in  wells 
some  1200  feet  above  the  development  cut  fell  some 
4  feet  about  the  time  the  main  cut  was  made,  and 
some  16  inches  while  an  extension  was  being  made. 
This  was  not  denied,  and  could  not  be,  for  I  found  on 
examination  of  the  wells  that  it  was  true.  But  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  from  failure  in  the  supply 
and  not  from  the  draft  made  by  the  cut.  The  other 
engineers  in  the  case  took  the  same  view  and  the 
case  was  won  by  the  company  on  that  ground.  Had 
the  water  been  a  still  sheet  it  could  have  been 
lowered,  but  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  perco- 
lating water,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  (the  com- 
pany) would  have  a  right  to  it,  even  to  the  damage 
of  another.  To  maintain  this  case  plaintiffs  had  to 
claim  as  upper  riparian  owners  on  an  underground 
stream,  and  the  court  found  that  it  was  such  a 
stream,  although  in  the  form  of  a  moving  sheet. 
But  being  in  motion  on  a  grade,  instead  of  standing 
on  a  level  plane,  it  became  instantly  subject  to  the 
laws  of  water  flowing  against  resistance  without  re- 
gard to  its  form,  depth,  velocity  to  fall. 

How  Resistance  Holds  Water.  —  One  of  the  most 
simple  of  these  laws  is  that  water  flowing  against 
resistance  will,  by  that  very  resistance,  be  held  up 
to  a  certain  plane.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  lowered  be- 
low that  plane  as  long  as  the  resistance  is  there. 
The  illustration  I  gave  in  court  was  that  of  a  flume 
carrying  100  inches  of  water.  It  will  flow  full  to  a 
short  distance  from  the  end,  where  it  will  drop  off  in 
a  curve.  This  curve  cannot  be  extended  back  of  a 
certain  point  by  any  mode  of  facilitating  the  dis- 
charge. You  may  break  off  section  after  section, 
or  widen  the  outlet  as  you  please,  but  the  curve 
quickly  stops.  No  matter  how  short  the  flume 
you  cannot  carry  it  back  the  whole  length,  for  if 
you  could  the  flume  would  carry  more  than  the  100 
inches.  It  would  not  be  long  enough  to  be  a  real 
flume. 

Suppose,  now,  we  fill  theflume  with  gravel  until 
it  carries  only  1  inch  of  water.    We  still  have  the 
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results.  The  curve  at  the  end  is  changed  some  by 
the  character  of  the  resistance  of  the  gravel,  but 
it  is  still  there.  The  flume  runs  full  as  before  to 
near  the  end,  and  then  curves  suddenly  off.  By  no 
way  of  assisting  the  discharge  can  you  increase  it  so 
as  to  carry  the  curve  back  of  the  point  where  the 
resistance  has  located  it.  If  such  assistance  could 
lower  it  for  the  whole  distance,  it  would  then  carry 
more  than  1  inch.  But  its  capacity  is  now  reduced 
to  1  inch  by  the  resistance,  and  that  resistance 
necessarily  holds  the  water  up  to  the  top  of  the 
flume. 

As  Applied  to  Artesian  Wells. — You  cannot  avoid 
this  conclusion  except  by  jumping  the  terms  of  your 
own  proposition.  The  consequence  is  that  you  can- 
not, in  this  way,  reach  the  source,  and  therefore 
cannot  lower  all  the  water  plane  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasts.  The  hydraulic  curve  formed  by  the  les- 
sening of  the  resistance  at  the  end  will  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  material,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
run  back  very  far.  In  the  Yarwood  case  we  bored 
some  fifty  wells  to  test  the  theory,  connected  them 
all  by  the  level,  and  plotted  the  results.  The  curve 
ran  out  entirely  in  300  feet  or  over  900  feet  below  the 
land  of  the  plaintiffs,  showing  that  the  lowering  of 
the  wells  must  have  been  due  to  failure  of  the  sup- 
ply far  above.  This  was  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  area  over  which  the  lowering  occurred 
would  have  doubled  the  flow  in  the  cut  for  several 
weeks  had  it  all  gone  out  that  way.  But  there  was 
no  increase  in  the  flow  over  that  which  continued 
for  many  months  thereafter,  and  the  plaintiffs, 
though  living  where  they  could  readily  see  and 
measure  any  such  increase,  did  not  attempt  to  show 
any.  The  sheet  of  water  in  this  case  rose  again  300 
feet  below  the  cut  and  moved  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  the  supply  evidently  coming  up  from 
below  at  that  point. 

The  consequence  is  that  several  wells  may  be  bored 
into  such  a  stream  riot  under  pressure,  and  if  not 
too  close,  so  that  one  comes  within  the  cone  of  de- 
pression formed  by  the  other,  each  may  get  its  share 
of  the  water  without  damage  to  the  supply,  which 
would  pass  away  to  the  sea  if  not  thus  taken.  But 
if  under  pressure,  the  same  number  of  taps  would 
probably  increase  the  flow  between  the  upper  well 
and  the  mountains,  so  as  to  let  out  the  supply  much 
faster.  Thus  a  stream  not  under  pressure  may  be  a 
safer  supply  than  one  under  pressure,  though  it  may 
cost  more  to  raise  the  water. 


THE  APIARY. 


Whence  Comes  the  Honey  Dew? 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  recently  gave  the 
American  Bee  Journal  the  results  of  his  long  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  known  as  honey  dew.  He 
protests  against  the  prevalent  notion  that  honey 
dew  is  a  vegetable  exudation,  and  holds  that  it  is 
always  a  secretion  from  insects  which  infest  the 
plants.  In  his  interesting  argument  he  makes  many 
references  to  California  occurrences,  and  they  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

How  Mistakes  May  be  Made. — It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  that  aphides — the  source  of  very  much  of  the 
so-called  honey  dew — are  located  on  certain  branches 
of  a  tree,  may  be  on  the  topmost  limbs.  Yet  their 
honeyed  secretion  is  scattered  and  falls  to  lower 
branches,  which  are  very  likely  the  only  part  of  the 
tree  which  comes  under  the  observation  of  the 
pedestrian  naturalist.  He  notes  the  nectar  and 
carefully  searches  for  insects,  which,  of  course,  un- 
less he  climbs  the  tree,  he  fails  to  find.  He  concludes 
that  this  is  a  secretion — "exudation" — from  the 
leaves.  He  so  states  in  a  scientific  journal  of  known 
repute,  and  his  conclusion,  though  wrong,  becomes  a 
dictionary  definition,  to  be  copied  for  years.  An 
error,  once  in  the  dictionary,  is  very  difficult  to 
overtake  and  correct. 

I  once  rode  under  some  willows  in  Sacramento 
county  in  the  '60s,  the  lower  branches  of  which  were 
sticky  with  honey  dew.  I  was  on  horseback,  and 
carefully  sought  in  the  thick  foliage  for  the  aphides 
which  I  supposed  were  the  producers  of  the  nectar. 
I  failed  to  find  them  on  branches  accessible,  though 
I  was  on  horseback  and  sought  as  far  as  I  could  from 
the  horse's  back.  I  concluded  that  the  honey  dew 
was  secreted  by  the  willow  leaves.  I  now  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  had  climbed  the  tree  and  examined 
all  the  branches  T  would  have  found  the  plant  lice.  I 
think  thus  because  I  have  often  seen  just  such  cases 
since. 

Every  summer  since  coming  to  California,  in  1893, 
I  have  seen  willow  plant  lice  located  on  a  single  limb 
and  that  often  high  up  in  the  tree.  I  have  often 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  Michigan. 

Reasons  for  Doubting  the  Plant  Origin  of  Honey  Dew. 
— First,  I  have  now  carefully  examined  this  secre- 
tion for  years,  and  have  always  found  either  aphides 
(plant  lice),  coccids  (scab  insects),  other  Hemiptera 
(bugs),  or  else  larvae  of  insects  (these  latter  are  re- 
ported to  me),  often  working  in  scores,  to  be  the 
source  of  this  nectar.  This  gives  strong  presump- 
tion that  such  is  always  the  source  of  honey  dew. 

Second,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  the  economy 


of  nature,  that  energy  is  never  expended  by  plant 
or  animal  that  does  not  in  some  way  benefit  by  such 
outgo.  We  are  easily  able  to  see  how  the  insects 
profit  by  the  secretion  of  this  nectar.  They  thus 
lure  bees,  ants,  wasps,  etc.,  to  their  immediate 
presence,  and  these  in  turn  repel  the  birds  which 
else  would  feed  on  and  destroy  the  insects. 

I  once  noticed  an  exhibit  of  this  function  in  Michi- 
gan, so  palpably  displayed  that  to  doubt  it  was  im- 
possible. The  Lecanhtm  tHias — a  large  bark  louse — 
was  thick  on  a  linden  tree  close  beside  my  study 
window.  In  early  spring  the  beautiful  song  sparrow 
commenced  to  feed  on  the  young  scale  insects  which 
thickly  dotted  the  leaves.  Suddenly  the  bees  and 
other  sweet-loving  insects  commenced  to  visit  the 
same  leaves  for  the  honey  dew  which  dropped  from 
the  coccids,  and  the  birds  at  once  ceased  to  come. 
In  a  few  days  cold,  or  probably  nectar  in  other 
places,  kept  the  bees  and  their  companions  from  the 
place,  and  the  birds  again  commenced  their  good 
work.  This  alternation  of  bird  and  bee  visits 
occurred  several  times.  Such  observations  make 
the  value  of  the  expensive  secretion  to  the  insects 
clearly  evident. 

Plants  Not  Suicidal. — On  the  other  hand,  the  honey 
dew  always  becomes  foul  with  the  black  smut  or  fun- 
gus that  attacks  sweet  substances  on  tree  or  bush. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  a  serious  evil  to  the 
plants,  and  are  unable  to  see  any  good  that  comes  to 
the  plant  from  it.  I  fully  believe  it  is  always  harm- 
ful to  vegetation,  and  I  feel  cetain  that  plants  do 
not  originate  it  to  their  own  hurt. 

I  referred  above  to  a  certain  acorn-infesting  larvae 
that  secrete  nectar.  I  have  never  seen  them,  but 
have  often  heard  of  such — principally  from  Missouri 
— so  often  that  I  think  they  may  be  more  than  a 
myth.  Yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  should  feel  more 
certain  if  I  actually  saw  them.  I  can  see  how  oak 
tree  plant  lice,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  might 
lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Ergot  —  a  fungus  which  attacks  rye  and  other 
plants — is  also  said  to  secrete  honey  dew.  If  this  be 
true,  then  I  feel  sure  that  the  sweet  in  some  way 
benefits  the  fungus.  If  it  does  the  fungus  no  good, 
then  I  believe  it,  too,  has  other  origin. 

I  hope  all  readers  will  closely  observe  this  honey 
dew,  whenever  they  have  opportunity,  and  see  if 
insects  are  not  always  its  source,  and  report  their 
observations  in  these  columns. 

In  California,  where  scale  insects  and  aphides  are 
so  common,  it  is  very  easy  to  study  the  honey  dew, 
and  the  black,  repulsive  fungus  which  our  orchard- 
ists  denominate  "smut."  The  walnut  tree  this  sea- 
son has  been  infested  generally  with  an  aphid,  and 
the  honey  dew  and  smut  have  always  attended  it. 

Honey  Dew  Not  an  Excretion. — It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  honey  dew  is  unwholesome.  It  is  a 
secretion  and  not  an  excretion.  It  has  a  similar 
origin  to  honey,  and  may  be  as  delicious.  Much 
aphid  honey  dew  is  deliciously  wholesome,  and  the 
honey  from  it  is  superior.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
coccid  honey  dew,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dark  and  of 
ill  flavor,  and  its  presence  in  honey,  or  as  honey,  is 
greatly  injurious  and  can  never  be  sold  for  the  table. 
I  have  sold  it  by  the  barrel  for  manufacturing.  This 
was  used  to  make  cookies,  and  was  said  to  be  all 
right  by  the  manufacturer.  I  explained  all  to  him, 
yet  he  gave  the  ruling  price. 

Often  this  honey  dew  is  produced  in  exceeding 
quantities,  and  I  have  known  it  to  crystallize  on  the 
plants,  especially  on  pine  and  larch  trees,  so  as  to 
encrust  them  with  white  and  become  very  conspic- 
uous. 

Conclusions. — Our  conclusions,  then,  which  we 
reach  tentatively,  are  these  :  Honey  dew  is  always 
a  secretion  from  insects.  It  is  always  wholesome 
and  often  delicious.  It  may  be  produced  in  exceed- 
ing quantities  and  become  the  source  of  much  honey. 
In  such  cases  coccid  honey  dew  honey  will  often  be 
rank  and  ill-flavored,  and  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  by  itself,  and  sold  for  other  purposes  than 
table  use.  Honey  dew  is  secreted  by  insects  to  serve 
them  in  attracting  bees,  etc.,  which  shall  repel  the 
bird  enemies  of  the  nectar-secreting  insects. 
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Watermelon  Culture. 


By  J.  R.  White,  Jr.,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Banning. 

The  watermelon  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  a 
native  of  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  Asia,  although  it 
has  never  been  discovered  in  a  wild  state.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  grown  before  1570  in  Jamaica, 
from  which  place  it  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  that  time.  However,  the  melons  that 
were  grown  in  that  time  were  far  inferior  in  size, 
flavor  and  in  every  respect  to  the  delicious  water- 
melon of  to-day. 

The  watermelon  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  cucumber,  canteloupe,  pumpkin,  citron,  gourd, 
etc.  It  is  an  annual  with  trailing  stems,  lateral 
tendrils,  rounded  angular  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
monoecious  flowers.  Monoecious  is  a  term  used  to 
describe  those  plants  which  have  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  fructification  (stamens  and  pistiles) 


in  different  flowers  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The 
flowers  are  thus  called  monoecious. 

Culture. — The  best  soil  for  melons  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  sowing 
your  land  to  barley  and  plowing  same  under  in  the 
spring.  Two  shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  stable  manure 
are  dug  and  tramped  into  each  hill  in  the  East. 
How  that  would  work  here  I  do  not  know.  The 
time  for  planting  varies  according  to  localities  being 
free  or  not  from  late  frosts.  They  can  be  planted 
in  the  foothills  here  any  time  in  March,  and  in  the 
valley  generally  after  the  middle  of  April  in  safety. 
In  reference  to  seeds,  it  is  better  to  get  seed  from 
some  other  locality.  About  ten  seeds  to  a  hill  is  the 
proper  number  to  plant,  and  then  when  the  vines 
are  a  fair  size  thin  out  to  three  best  vines. 

The  frost  is  not  the  only  thing  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  getting  the  vines  to  start.  After  they 
have  just  come  above  ground,  very  frequently  a  sand 
storm  may  cut  them  to  pieces  or  cover  them  up, 
necessitating  replanting.  The  squirrels,  field  mice 
and  rabbits  make  melon  growing  in  the  foothills  a 
nightmare.  It  many  places  it  is  useless  to  plant 
seeds  unless  you  begin  at  once  to  poison  and  keep  it 
up.  Worms  also  some  years  are  bad,  but  the  latter 
do  not  often  harm  us  greatly.  The  hills  should  be  10 
feet  apart  each  way,  making  450  hills  to  the  acre. 

Irrigation. — In  a  dry  year  like  last  it  was  impossi- 
ble almost  to  raise  melons  without  irrigation. 
Irrigation  will  increase  the  size  of  your  melons. 
The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  before  planting.  Soak 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  then  after  planting  and 
the  vines  have  appeared,  cultivate  continuously  and 
irrigate  all  you  can.  Once  every  three  weeks  is  not 
any  too  often  to  apply  the  water.  Some  say  that 
irrigating  the  vines  and  melons  will  scorch  and  kill 
them.  It  may  be  so  under  some  circumstances,  but 
then  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  year  like  last,  without 
water,  they  did  not  thrive.  If  one  could  get  the 
ground  wet  enough  before  planting,  then  perhaps  no 
more  water  will  be  needed,  but  when  they  show 
the  want  of  water,  give  it  to  them,  and  if  it  can  be 
applied  without  touching  the  leaves  or  melons,  so 
much  the  better,  but  by  all  means  give  them  water. 

Varieties. — In  different  sections  of  our  country  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  popular.  Here  is  Los  Angeles 
the  standard  seems  to  be  the  Georgia  Rattlesnake, 
which  is  an  excellent  melon,  as  you  all  know.  Last 
season  there  was  a  demand  for  the  Chilian  melon,  a 
medium  size,  round,  dark,  very  thin  rind,  deep  crim- 
son flesh  and  black  seed;  a  melon  of  very  superior 
flavor.  But  there  was  a  limited  supply  of  this 
variety.  Many  other  varieties,  i.  e.,  Black  Span- 
ish, Cuban  Queen,  Phinney's  Early,  Sweet  Heart, 
Ice  Cream,  are  salable  in  Los  Angeles  markets,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Rattlesnake  is  king  here. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  nearby  States, 
the  growers  have  a  much  larger  market  than  we 
have  and  obtain  as  an  average  price  for  prime  mel- 
ons $10  per  100,  and  they  make  money  at  that.  They 
cease  to  be  profitable  to  the  trucker  there  when 
bringing  less  than  $4  per  100.  In  Southern  States, 
the  growers  get  good  prices  for  early  melons  for 
shipping  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  over  1,000,- 
000  melons  being  shipped  from  one  station  in  Georgia 
last  year.  The  majority  of  melons  sold  in  Los  An- 
geles come  from  Burbank,  and  in  a  wet  year  are 
often  a  drug  on  the  market  after  the  early  ones  are 
disposed  of. 

Prices. — In  a  wet  year,  if  a  grower  does  all  the 
work  of  raising  and  hauling  himself,  he  can  just 
about  make  fair  wages  with  fine  melons  selling  at  50 
cents  a  dozen,  all  over  that  is  profit.  In  a  dry  year, 
there  is  the  extra  expense  of  irrigation,  but  at  75 
cents  a  dozen  he  can  make  as  much  as  in  a  wet  year, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  average  at  least 
$1.25  if  his  melons  are  good. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  melon  industry  is  that 
we  have  too  small  a  maket:  usually  our  supply  is 
double  the  demand.  But  there  is  always  a  market 
of  some  kind  for  the  best,  so  let  us  try  for  that. 


Increasing  Trade  With  China. 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to 
China  in  the  fiscal  year  about  to  end  will  be  larger 
than  those  of  any  preceding  year  in  our  history.  A 
decade  ago  the  exports  to  China  were  less  than 
$3,000,000,  and  to  China  and  Hongkong  combined 
were  little  over  $6,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899 
our  exports  to  China  will  be  more  than  $13,000,000, 
and  to  Hongkong  more  than  $6,000,000,  making  a 
total  to  China  and  Hongkong  of  over  $20,000,000,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  a  decade 
earlier.  That  the  bulk  of  the  exports  to  Hongkong 
may  properly  be  considered  as  ultimately  destined 
for  consumption  in  China  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  official  reports  of  the  imports  into  China  show 
that  over  44%  of  their  imports  are  from  the  port  of 
Hongkong.  The  1899  exports  to  China  and  Hong- 
kong combined  will  show  a  gain  of  nearly  25%  over 
those  of  last  year,  while  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  will  be  little  if 
any  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year,  thus  showing  a 
more  rapid  growth  in  our  exports  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  world  than  elsewhere. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

New  Cannery.— Oakland  Enquirer,  May  19: 
The  P.  B.  Hood  Canning  Co.  will  begin  oper- 
ating its  cannery  in  Emeryville  about  the 
first  of  next  month  and  will  probably  give 
work  to  about  500  people  during  the  busy  sea- 
son. 

Butte. 

Cherry  Packing. — Chico  Enterprise,  May 
19:  The  Anderson  Packing  Co.  has  a  crew 
packing  the  cherry  crop  at  the  Rancho  Chico, 
which  is  comparatively  large  compared  with 
the  crop  in  many  places.  Mr.  Anderson  states 
that  the  price  received  for  the  cherries  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  years,  bringing  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  from  85  cents  to  $1 
per  box.  The  present  indication  is  that  all 
fruit  will  command  good  prices  in  both  the 
local  and  foreign  markets.  A  good  packer  can 
fill  from  thirty-five  to  forty  boxes  per  day, 
receiving  5  cents  per  box.  The  Anderson  Co. 
has  purchased  all  the  marketable  fruit  on  the 
Kancho  Chico. 

Kings. 

New  Winery. — Hanford  Sentinel,  May  18: 
The  frame  work  of  West  &  Son's  new  winery 
is  up.  The  structure  covers  an  area  of  128x240 
feet.  There  will  be  no  floor  and  the  side 
walls  will  be  covered  with  boards  placed  up- 
right without  the  cracks  being  battened.  In 
the  interior  there  will  be  a  space  of  120x128 
feet  devoted  to  cooperage,  where  will  be  sta- 
tioned sixteen  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  15,000 
gallons  each.  There  will  also  be  other  tanks 
of  40,000  gallons  capacity.  The  fermenting 
room  will  be  120x128  feet;  the  storage 
room  60x128;  the  engine  and  boiler  room 
60x64  feet;  the  brandy  and  distilling  room 
60x64  feet.  The  winery  will  be  equipped 
with  four  crushers  of  100  tons  capacity  each, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  institution  will  be 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  grapes  per  season. 
I. oh  Angeles. 

Ostrich  Trust. — South  Pasadenan:  Proba- 
bly the  largest  deal  in  ostriches  ever  consum- 
mated in  America  was  closed  Saturday,  when 
E.  Cawston  sold  to  J.  A.  Stein  something 
more  thao  100  of  the  gigantic  birds  for  $14,- 
000.  Mr.  Stein's  company  owns  immense 
ostrich  farms  in  South  Africa,  where  they 
produce  much  of  their  own  stock,  and  it  has 
been  their  aim  to  buy  up  all  the  ostriches  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  completely  con- 
trol the  traffic  in  the  feathers.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  succeeded.  The  exception  is  the 
South  Pasadena  ostrich  farm,  for  the  birds 
here  were  reserved  by  Mr.  Cawston  in  mak- 
ing the  deal,  but  he  sold  all  those  on  his  lower 
farm,  and  he  is  now  the  only  owner  of 
ostriches  in  America  outside  of  this  strong 
company.  The  birds  purchased  by  Mr.  Stein 
in  this  State  will  remain  where  they  are  un- 
til the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  then  they 
will  probably  be  removed  to  Arizona,  thus 
leaving  Mr.  Cawston  in  possession  of  the  only 
ostrich  farm  in  the  State. 

Unprecedented  Prices  for  .Oranges. — Po- 
mona Progress,  May  18 :  The  condition  of  the 
orange  market  in  the  East  at  present  is  ex- 
traordinarily good.  For  instance,  a  few  days 
ago  a  car  of  Navels  shipped  by  the  Pomona 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was  sold  in  New 
York  City  for  an  average  of  $4  85  a  box,  which 
will  net  the  grower  about  $3  60.  Friday  ad- 
vices came  that  a  mixed  carload  from  the  same 
association  brought  the  following  prices: 
Fancy  Navels,  off  sizes  included,  $5  per  box; 
choice  Navels,  one-third  of  which  were  off 
sizes,  $4  25.  A  little  less  than  half  the  car 
was  fancy  Navels.  A  carload  of  second-grade 
Pomona  fruit  recently  sold  in  New  York 
netted  the  grower  about  $850.  This  season 
the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  averaged 
$1.75  a  box  net  for  all  fancy  and  choice  regular 
size  Navels  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  all  standard 
Navels  and  all  other  varieties.  About  950 
cars  in  all  have  been  shipped  from  this  vi- 
cinity this  season,  and  about  $400,000  will  be 
the  proceeds.  Fertilization,  irrigation  and 
other  care  properly  bestowed  brings  manifold 
returns  to  the  grower.  Following  are  the 
number  of  cars  shipped  by  Pomona  packers : 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  160;  Indian 
Hill  Citrus  Union,  160;  Claremont  Citrus 
Union,  83;  Jno.  E.  Packard,  45  (above  four  are 
in  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange);  Seth 
Richards'  orchard,  107;  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  80; 
Porter  Bros.  Co.,  60;  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  35;  F. 
Schwan  &  Son,  23;  C.  K.  Short,  42  ;  McClenny 
&  Co.,  87;  C.  A.  Ludlow,  48;  Loud  &  Gerling, 
10.  Some  of  the  figures  are  approximate,  but 
are  practically  correct. 

Marin. 

Poultry  Industry.— Sausallto  News:  J.  B. 
Cauzza  states  that  the  neighborhood  of 
Tomales  is  fast  developing  extensively  into 
the  poultry  business.  Where  ten  years  ago 
there  were  not  over  fifty  boxes  shipped,  now 
at  least  600  are  exported.  One  of  the  largest 
poultry  farms  in  the  State  is  that  run  by  one 
of  the  Freeman  brothers.  He  has  6000  laying 
hens  and  the  incubators  are  now  hatching 
10,000  eggs.  The  climate  of  Tomales  is  very 
even.  It  is  not  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are 
seldom  known. 

Mendocino. 
Agricultural  Association  Meeting. — 
Ukiah  Press:  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Twelfth  District  Agricultural  Association 
met  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  L.  G-  Simmons,  president;  R.  E.  Dono- 
hoe,  secretary,  and  the  Bank  of  Ukiah  as 
treasurer.  President  L.  G.  Simmons  ap- 
pointed an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
Directors  W.  J.  Hildreth,  J.  H.  Smith,  G.  L. 
Simmons. 

Monterey. 

Farmers'  Institute.— Salinas  Index,  May  18: 
A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Salinas 
on  Monday,  May  29th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  an  even- 
ing session  at  7  p.  m.   This  meeting  will  be  of 


special  value  to  our  beet  raisers,  grain  rais- 
ers, orcbardists,  stock  raisers  and  dairymen. 
Farmers  who  understand  the  value  of  these 
meetings  will  not  fail  to  be  present.  The  pro- 
gramme in  substance  will  be  as  follows :  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  University  of  California  will 
speak  on  the  following  subjects :  "The  Cream- 
ery," "The  Dairy  Herd,"  "Agricultural  Edu- 
cation," "Floral  Culture,"  "  Orchard  Topics," 
"Mixed  Farming."  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  will 
speak  on  "Relation  of  Farmers'  Institutes  to 
the  State  University,"  "  What  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  Are  Accomplishing,"  "Wheat 
Culture,"  "The  Silo's  Place  in  Economic 
Feeding,"  "Butter  Making  in  the  Hot  Val- 
leys," "Some  Problems  in  Irrigation,"  "Will 
Pumping  for  Irrigation  Pay?" 

Orange. 

Farmers'  Club  Meeting. — Anaheim  Gazette, 
May  18:  Members  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
should  be  present  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  convene  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Korn 
Monday,  the  29th  inst.  Mr.  Neff  will  read  a 
paper  on  J"  The  Monetary  Value  of  Good 
Roads  to  Farmers."  The  annual  election  of 
officers  will  occur. 

Walnut  Crop  Outlook.— Santa  Ana  Blade, 
May  19:  G.  W.  Minter  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  his  estimation  there  will  be  a 
light  crop  of  walnuts,  probably  not  more  than 
half  an  average  crop  in  and  about  this  section. 
Mr.  Minter  recently  returned  from  Rivera, 
where  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
walnut  crop  and  from  information  received 
the  same  conditions  exist  there.  Mr.  Minter 
says  that  the  quantity  will  be  much  less  than 
last  season,  but  the  quality  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  satisfactory.  Advices  from  foreign 
sources  of  supply  are  to  the  effect  that  late 
frosts  have  caused  immense  damage  to  the 
walnut  crop,  and  for  that  reason  prices  for 
the  product  will  rule  higher  the  coming  sea- 
son than  for  years  past. 

Walnut  Growers'  Meeting.  —  Anaheim 
Gazette,  May  18:  The  walnut  growers'  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Los 
Angeles  on  May  10th  was  attended  by  about 
fifty  growers  from  the  different  nut-raising 
sections  of  southern  California.  W.  H.  Spur- 
geon  of  Santa  Ana  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  of  River- 
side secretary.  An  agreement  similar  to  that 
of  last  year  was  drawn  and  copies  ordered 
sent  to  the  different  walnut  associations  for 
signatures;  these  associations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  an  executive  meeting  on  June  6th 
when  the  organization  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee will  be  perfected.  Several  propositions 
were  made  to  the  associations  to  take  all  the 
walnuts  grown  in  California,  but  no  action 
was  taken.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
crop  will  not  be  large  and  that  prices  should 
be  higher  than  last  year,  with  a  difference  of 
but  one-half  cent  per  pound  between  hard 
shells  and  soft  shells. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  Association  Formed. — Sun,  May  17: 
Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for 
the  Cucamonga  Deciduous  Fruit  Association, 
the  principal  place  of  business  being  at  Cuca- 
monga and  the  following  being  the  stock- 
holders and  directors,  each  having  paid  the 
initiation  fee  of  $1,  which  comprises  the  stock 
of  the  association :  Messrs.  E  W.  Reid, 
O.  H.  Stanton,  I.  W.  Lord,  L.  Smith,  W.  J. 
Kincaid,  J.  V.  Caldwell  and  W.  J.  Hawes. 
San  Diego. 

Advantages  in  Silk  Culture  — Indebted- 
ness is  acknowledged  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams 
for  calling  attention  to  the  error  in  the  fig- 
ures concerning  "  Silk  Culture"  in  the  item 
in  these  columns  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  inst. 
It  should  read — Estimated  cash  returns  for 
2  oz.  (80,000)  of  eggs,  etc.,  makes  a  difference 
in  favor  of  San  Diego  of  $54.90. 

San  Joaqnin. 

Cool  Weather  is  Favoring  Grain.— Stock- 
ton Mail,  May  18:  Jas.  Ritchie,  the  well- 
known  West  Side  farmer,  declares  that  the 
cool  weather  of  the  past  week  has  greatly 
improved  the  chances  for  a  grain  crop  in  that 
region.  He  said :  "Ten  days  ago  it  looked 
as  though  there  would  be  no  harvest  on  the 
West  Side.  I  will  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
around  Grayson  there  will  be  plenty  of  land 
which  will  yield  from  two  to  four  sacks  an 
acre,  and  I  have  a  stand  of  eighty  acres  of 
barley  and  eighty  acres  of  wheat  on  irrigated 
summer-fallowed  land  that  will  harvest  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre.  It  is 
as  fine  wheat  as  I  ever  saw  grow.  There  is 
some  adobe  land  that  will  give  nothing,  but 
with  another  week  of  cool  weather  the  West 
Side  will  be  a  factor  in  the  harvest  this 
season." 

Creamery  Business. — Lodi  Sentinel,  May 
20:  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Lodi  Creamery  Association  the  old  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  H.  Beckman,  Geo. 
Hogan,  E.  Lawrence,  H.  W.  Thompson  and 
S.  A.  Kitchener,  was  re-elected.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
S.  A.  Kitchener  was  re-elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.  The  list  of  patrons  is  in- 
creasing, having  now  reached  sixty,  and  many 
more  are  completing  arrangements  to  come  In 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  outlook  for  the  fall 
is  highly  encouraging,  as  the  patrons  find  it  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  old  method  of 
disposing  of  their  milk. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

New  Method  in  Harvesting.  —  Tribune, 
May  19:  Many  farmers  are  talking  of  pro- 
ceeding along  new  lines  in  the  heading  of 
grain  this  year.  The  method  now  pursued  is 
for  the  header  beds  to  follow  around  with  the 
machine  until  they  become  filled,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  where  the  loads  are  pitched  out 
into  a  stack.  In  this  way  it  requires  a  num- 
ber of  header  wagons  and  many  men  in  the 
harvest  field.  The  new  method  is  to  do  away 
with  the  stacking  of  the  grain  at  the  time  it 
is  being  cut,  and  to  have  only  one  header  bed 
for  the  machine,  so  arranged  that  when  it  be- 
comes filled  the  load  can  be  dumped  out  along 
the  trail  of  the  machine  and  then  continue  its 


journey.  In  this  way  but  very  few  men  will 
be  required  in  the  harvest  field.  When  it 
comes  to  threshing,  the  grain  will  be  forked 
up  and  hauled  to  the  machine.  There  is  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  prove  a  labor-saving  method  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  expenses  of  harvesting. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Growers'  Meeting.  —  Dispatch 
from  Santa  Barbara,  May  30:  The  Santa 
Barbara  County  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
in  session  here  to-day  elected  Captain  D.  F. 
Smith,  A.  L.  James,  Jasper  Lane,  Benjamin 
Ballard  and  Frank  I.  Kellogg  a  board  of 
directors.  The  reports  made  indicate  a  fair 
average  crop  for  the  season.  G.  F.  Smith  and 
Frank  I.  Kellogg  were  elected  delegates  to 
the  Walnut  Grower's  Association's  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  June  6,  when,  it 
is  hoped,  all  county  organizations  will  be  com- 
bined in  one  co-operative  cencern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  prices. 

Beets  Destroyed.— Santa  Barbara  Press, 
May  18:  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  securing  a  stand  of  sugar  beets 
near  Santa  Maria  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
young  beets  by  worms.  In  places  the  pest 
has  been  so  serious  as  to  require  the  third 
planting.  This  causes  very  unsatisfactory 
delays  and  in  some  cases  the  land  was  aban- 
doned entirely  as  far  as  the  beets  are  con- 
cerned. 

Seeking  Pasturage.— Press,  May  18:  While 
last  year  cattle  and  sheep  were  going  out  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  by  the  trainload,  con- 
ditions have  now  worked  a  change,  and  ship- 
ments of  live  stock  are  coming  in  with  great 
rapidity  to  graze  on  the  luxuriant  feed  of  the 
ranges  along  the  coast.  Yesterday  morning 
two  trainloads  —  fifty  cars  —  came  in  from 
Bakerslield  and  were  unloaded  at  Ellwood,  to 
be  driven  to  the  San  Julian  ranch  of  the  Dib- 
blees.  The  stock  belongs  to  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  and  J.  E.  G.  Hunter  is  in 
charge.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cars  in  all 
will  be  shipped  through  by  this  company  this 
week. 

Santa  Clara. 

Wine  Makers'  Meeting. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, May  21 :  A  meeting  of  the  wine  makers 
of  the  county  was  held  yesterday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  upon  a  course  of  action.  W.  B. 
Rankin  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  Chairman,  John  B. 
Bubb;  secretary,  H.  A.  Brainard.  Mr.  Rankin 
stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  He  said 
that  a  month  ago  a  meeting  of  wine  makers 
was  held  at  Cupertino  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  the  situation,  and  that  a  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  to  name  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  shortly  in  San  Francisco, 
which  will  be  represented  by  all  the  counties 
in  the  State.  This  was  done,  and  John 
Snyder,  R.  P.  Pierce,  Captain  Merrithew, 
William  Wehner,  W.  B.  Rankin  and  P.  Es- 
trada were  named.  After  this  action  was 
taken,  it  was  deemed  best  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  wine  makers,  which  should  either 
indorse  the  delegates  or  put  new  ones  in 
their  places.  The  call  had  also  been  made  to 
get  the  sense  of  the  wine  makers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Corpora- 
tion and  the  renewal  of  the  wine  contracts. 
He  considered  it  necessary  to  either  reorgan- 
ize or  formulate  some  other  plan  for  holding 
the  wine  makers  together  in  dealing  with  the 
market. 

Crops  and  Prices  —San  Jose  Mercury,  May 
21:  At  the  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  a 
comparison  of  notes  on  the  crop  conditions  in- 
dicated that  in  some  directions  the  frost  has 
done  more  damage  to  apricots  and  peaches 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  As  regards  prices 
it  was  reported  that  a  grower  in  the  Willows 
had  sold  his  prunes  for  $45  a  ton,  green.  Mr. 
Coates  stated  that  $40  per  ton  had  been 
offered  provided  the  fruit  went  from  40  to  50 
to  the  pound,  but  that  the  average  price  was 
only  about  $27  per  ton.  It  was  stated  that 
from  Los  Gatos  offers  had  been  made  of  from 
$40  to  $45  for  canning  apricots  that  run  from 
10  to  12  to  the  pound. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Strawberry  Shipments.  — Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian,  May  18:  Up  to  yesterday  4843chests 
of  strawberries  and  789  boxes  of  cherries  had 
been  shipped  from  Watsonville  depot.  The 
shipments  from  Vega,  Pajaro  and  by  express 
will  equal  the  above  figures.  Strawberries 
are  packed  in  baskets  this  year — two  baskets 
to  a  slide  and  twenty  slides  to  a  chest.  This 
makes  a  more  marketable  package  and  also  in- 
sures cleanliness  in  the  package,  as  the  bas- 
kets are  used  but  once.  W.  R.  Keller  is  ship- 
ping strawberries  from  Van  Buren,  Ark  ,  for 
the  Leibhardt  Com.  Co.  of  Denver.  He  got  the 
first  crate  shipped  from  there  this  season.  As 
a  strawberry  shipping  point  Van  Buren  leads 
the  procession.  From  fifty-eight  to  seventy- 
five  cars  of  strawberries  have  been  the  daily 
shipments  since  the  season  fairly  opened. 
The  season  will  close  there  this  month. 

Freaky  Cherry  Trees  — Pajaronian,  May 
16:  Cherry  trees,  with  fruit  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  continue  to  be  one  of  the  freaky  fea- 
tures of  this  season  in  Pajaro  valley.  The 
blossoms  are  an  extra  effort  of  the  trees  and 
will  not  develop  into  fruit,  and  their  showing 
is  apt  to  affect  the  development  of  the  fruit 
which  had  set. 

Apple  Prospects.  —  Pajaronian,  May  18 : 
The  apple  crop  of  this  valley  does  not  promise 
as  well  as  it  did  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
conservative  packers  do  not  estimate  a  yield 
over  70%  of  last  year's  crop.  There  has  been 
a  heavy  drop  in  some  sections,  and  in  other 
districts  the  fruit  is  not  showing  expected 
development.  Heavily  loaded  trees  can  be 
found  in  orchards,  and  yet  trees  near  by,  and 
of  same  variety,  will  have  but  a  few  apples. 
The  unequal  showing,  and  the  slow  develop- 
ment, is  attributed  to  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  when  most  needed,  and  to  lack  of  pollen- 
ation  because  of  heavy  rp.ins  during  the  blos- 
soming period. 

Solano. 

First  Car  op  Deciduous  Fruit.— Vacaville 
Reporter,  May  20:  Yesterday  the  first  car- 
load of  deciduous  fruit  for  the  season  of  1899 


was  shipped  to  New  York.  The  car  was  over- 
weight and  contained  over  1800  packages.  It 
was  made  up  from  points  in  this  section,  and 
contained  cherries,  apricots,  peaches  and 
Tragedy  prunes.  The  last  named  is  another 
record  breaker  for  the  season  of  1899,  it  being 
the  earliest  that  Tragedies  ever  left  the 
State.  Another  car  will  be  shipped  to-day, 
and  in  course  of  ten  days  or  so  fruit  will  be 
moving  forward  very  rapidly  from  this  place. 

Sugar  Beet  Prospects. — Dixon  Tribune, 
May  19 :  Many  of  the  sugar  beet  fields  pre- 
sent a  most  flattering  outlook.  All  of  the 
land  which  was  seeded  before  the  last  rain, 
about  1000  acres,  enthuses  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  venture.  The 
long  green  drills  of  plants  extending  across 
the  fields  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  broad 
acres  of  wheat  and  barley  which  for  years 
past  have  been  the  sources  of  income  in  this 
vicinity.  Superintendent  Sammon  informs  us 
that  about  one-half  of  the  2500  acres  under 
cultivation  will  safely  yield  ten  tons  per  acre 
without  rain,  but  the  remainder  of  the  land 
does  not  contain  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout 
the  seed,  as  it  was  planted  since  the  March 
precipitation.  The  high  lands  indicate  their 
adaptation  to  the  production  of  beets.  View- 
ing the  prospects  from  every  side,  the  venture 
is  proving  a  success,  which  statement  we  are 
confidently  assured  will  be  borne  out  when 
the  shipping  season  arrives. 

Earliest  Shipment  of  Peaches. — Dispatch 
from  Suisun,  May  22:  A  shipment  of  Alexan- 
der peaches  was  made  by  Frank  Gordon,  a 
Suisun  valley  orchardist,  to-day,  eclipsing  all 
previous  records  of  early  shipments  of  this 
variety  by  seventeen  days. 

Sonoma. 

Poultry  Business. — Petaluma  Courier,  May 
17:  Local  dealers  are  complaining  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  eggs  and  state  that  they  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  filling  their  San 
Francisco  orders.  The  receipts  have  fallen 
off  nearly  20%  in  the  past  month  and  the 
shortage  is  increasing.  They  give  as  a  rea- 
son the  statement  that  many  of  the  smaller 
producers  who  have  been  delivering  from  one 
to  four  cases  per  week  are  going  out  of  the 
business,  while  the  large  producers  ship 
direct  to  San  Francisco. 

Price  of  Pears  — Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
May  22;  B.  F.  Campbell  of  Sonoma  states 
that  he  has  been  authorized  by  Hunt  Bros,  to 
pay  $25  per  ton  f.  o.  b  for  choice  pears  at  the 
railroad  stations  in  this  county,  but  that  the 
offer  has  not  been  accepted  by  any  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Sonoma  section. 

Tehama. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Crops.— S.  F.  Chronicle, 
May  23:  Marsden  Manson,  Commissioner  of 
Roads  and  Highways,  reports  that  the  grain 
and  hay  crops  at  the  Sacramento  end  of  the 
valley  will  be  particularly  good  this  season, 
the  hay  already  cut  and  cured  being  of  the 
best  quality.  All  fruits  promise  well,  with 
the  exception  of  apricots,  which  are  every- 
where scarce.  At  Manton  almost  all  of  the 
fruit  was  killed  in  April  by  the  cold  winds 
descending  from  the  Sierra. 

Yolo. 

Fruit  and  Grain  Crops.— Winters  Express, 
May  19:  The  cool  weather  for  the  past  few 
days  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  grain 
and  fruit  crops  near  Rumsey.  The  grain  and 
hay  crops  will  be  exceptionally  good  all  along 
the  valley.  The  fruit  crop  will  be  very  good 
in  this  vicinity.  While  some  varieties  are  not 
so  heavily  loaded  as  in  former  years,  the  fruit 
is  exceptionally  large  and  will  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  quality. 

Ventnra. 

Agricultural  Association. — Nordhoff  The 
Ojai,  May  20:  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Gage  to  act  as 
directors  of  the  Thirty-first  (Ventura  county) 
District  Agricultural  Association:  D.  T. 
Perkins,  Chas.  Donlon,  G  W.  Chrisman,  L. 
Spador,  Jno.  Spear,  J.  B.  Palin,  L.  J.  Rose, 
Jr.,  Ed.  Sewell. 

New  Cannery. — A  large  force  of  men  has 
commenced  work  upon  the  cannery  buildings 
in  Ventura.  Two  buildings,  each  50x150  feet, 
will  be  erected.  The  plant  will  cost  about 
$12,000,  according  to  Frank  E.  Barnard,  who 
is  representing  the  Sacramento  Packing  Co. 
The  plant  will  be  completed  by  June  10th, 
when  the  apricots  will  commence  coming  in. 
The  fruit  is  two  weeks  early  this  season.  It 
is  now  estimated  that  there  will  be  8000  tons 
of  green  fruit  In  the  county,  as  against  3000 
tons  last  season.  The  cannery  will  have  a  run 
of  not  less  than  six  weeks,  and  will  handle 
from  500  to  700  tons  of  apricots.  Employment 
will  be  given  to  from  400  to  500  men,  women 
and  children.  Peaches  will  also  be  handled. 
The  apricot  growers  are  offered  $30  a  ton  for 
eights  and  tens  and  $25  a  ton  for  elevens  and 
twelves. 

Tuba 

Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  Four  Corners,  May 
20:  The  weather  so  far  this  spring  has  been 
excellent  for  the  hops.  The  cool  days  have 
held  most  of  the  yards  in  check,  allowing  the 
growth  to  start  in  a  season  when  continuous 
warm  weather  is  almost  a  certainty.  As  the 
past  two  springs  have  been  exceptionally  dry 
and  unfavorable  for  hop  growth,  the  growers 
look  forward  to  normal  conditions  and  a  large 
crop  of  good  quality.  The  latest  Government 
statistics  on  exports  and  imports  of  hops  give 
the  following  interesting  information:  Since 
1894  the  imports  of  foreign  hops  to  the  United 
States  have  been  on  the  increase.  In  1894 
828,022  pounds  were  imported  and  last  year 
the  imports  figured  up  to  nearly  2,500,000 
pounds.  The  matter  of  exports  shows  a  fall- 
ing off.  In  1894  17,472.975  pounds  were  shipped 
from  this  country,  and  last  year  but  17,161,669 
pounds  were  exported. 


For  90  days,  sugar  beet,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
lands,  $15.00  to  $25  00  per  acre,  easy  terms, 
watered  by  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America,  annual  water  rental  $1.25  per  acre. 
Climate  equal  to  California.  Address  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Eddy,  New  Mexico. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


It  frequently  gives  one  a  shock  of 
surprise  to  observe  what  small  and 
even  ridiculous  matters  serve  to  in- 
fluence a  man's  development  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  Peter  Sand,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's,  was 
dim-sighted,  and  failed  on  one  occasion 
to  distinguish  between  a  black  cloth 
and  a  dark  blue.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
secret  of  his  subsequent  development 
and  prosperity. 

Three  years  ago,  Peter's  develop- 
ment had  apparently  ceased.  He  lived 
entirely  at  the  university  town  of 
Durbridge,  was  known  as  a  Fellow  of 
St.  Gaston's,  and  occasionally  lectured 
on  anthropology.  His  friends  had  once 
expected  a  great  deal  from  him,  but 
had  for  some  time  abandoned  these  ex- 
pectations. One  or  two  articles  in 
scientific  magazines  formed  the  sum 
total  of  his  contributions  to  the  press. 
His  enemies  called  him  " The  Fossil," 
and  he  was  familiarv  known  among  his 
friends  as  "  Little  Peter." 

His  usual  course  of  life  received  an 
interruption  one  day  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Barron,  an  old  schoolfellow, 
who  had  kept  a  distant  but  kindly  eye 
upon  Peter  for  some  fifteen  years. 
The  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  read  the 
letter  several  times  before  be  could 
comprehend  it  fully.  Barron  was  about 
to  be  married,  and  wished  his  old 
friend  to  attend  as  groomsman. 

After  long  and  troubled  considera- 
tion he  sent  an  urgent  note,  asking  the 
bridegroom  to  come  up  to  Durbridge 
and  explain. 

Barron  came,  a  big  fellow  with  a 
large  heart,  which  even  his  work  as  a 
country  solicitor  had  not  succeeded  in 
warping.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  respected  Peter's  learning,  and 
had  hoped  for  great  things  from  him. 
His  disappointment  was  extreme  to 
find  shrinkage  instead  of  expansion, 
retreat  instead  of  attainment. 

Barron  felt  sorry  that  the  Fellow- 
ship had  ever  been  gained.  Then  he 
set  himself  to  persuade  Peter  to  run 
down  for  the  wedding,  and  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  groomsman.  It  was 
to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  he  explained, 
and  the  responsibility  was  simply  noth- 
ing. Peter  listened,  and  gradually 
gave  way. 

"Since  you  don't  care  for  going 
about  much,"  said  Barron,  "you 
needn't  come  down  until  the  day  be- 
fore. That  will  be  time  enough,  and 
you  won't  require  so  much  luggage." 

"Just  my  things,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
the  Fellow.  "  It's  lucky  that  I've  had 
a  first-rate  new  coat  lately.  It's  a 
blue  one." 

"Blue?" 

"Yes,  dark  blue.  I  intended  to  get 
black,  but  I  am  short-sighted,  and 
when  the  patterns  were  submitted  I 
chose  blue  by  mistake.  But  it's  a 
splendid  thing,  and  my  landlady  tells 
me  that  it  looks  very  well.    I  should 


like  to  do  you  credit  at  the  wedding, 
old  fellow." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  so  kindly 
and  his  confidence  in  the  blue  coat  was 
so  touching  and  childlike  that  Barron 
could  not  speak  the  protest  which  rose 
to  his  lips.  Besides,  if  Peter  had  to  ex- 
ert himself  to  order  and  fit  a  new  coat 
he  might  give  up  the  project  altogether. 
So  he  held  his  peace.  He  did  not  know 
how  criminal  his  silence  was,  for  he 
was  but  a  man,  and  had  never  been 
married  before.  When  he  reached 
home  he  found  cause  to  regret  his 
silence.  The  bride  to  be  was  supported 
by  the  presence  of  her  sister.  She  had 
bright  eyes  and  a  quick  tongue,  and 
did  not  show  such  reverence  for  her 
new  brother  as  she  might  have  shown. 
Barron  was  continually  at  war  with 
her. 

"What  is  this  Mr.  Sand?"  she 
asked,  pertly.    "What  is  his  work?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  Fellow,"  said  Barron. 

"  Indeed  !  That  is  very  lucid.  Is  he 
a  nice  fellow  ?  " 

"He  is  a  Fellow  with  a  capital  F, 
Miss  Pattie,"  was  the  rebuking  answer 
— "a  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  College. 
His  work  is — is— anthropology." 

"  And  what  is  that,  pray  ? 

"Oh,  skulls,"  said  Barron — "skulls 
and  skeletons,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  He's  wonderfully  clever — so 
clever  that  the  St.  Gaston  people  give 
him  two  hundred  a  year  as  long  as  he 
remains  unmarried.  They  know  that 
marriage  spoils  clever  men,  so  they 
bribe  them  to  remain  single  ! " 

His  triumph  was  but  a  brief  one. 

"  Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  bribe 
you  to  remain  single,  John  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Pattie,  icily;  and  John  was  so 
demoralized  by  the  thrust  that  in  an- 
other moment  he  had  betrayed  the 
secret  of  Peter's  coat. 

The  minutes  that  followed  were  de- 
cidedly troubled  ones.  It  was  in  vain 
that  poor  Barron  pleaded  that  a  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  a  Fellow  of  St.  Gas- 
ton's might  wear  any  coat  he  liked, 
and  even  claim  to  set  the  fashion.  He 
was  told  that  the  idea  was  an  outrage, 
Miss  Pattie  declared  that  she  would 
never,  never  walk  out  of  church  on  a 
blue  coatsleeve,  and  that  her  brother 
Charles  must  be  asked  to  act  as  grooms- 
man instead  of  that  Fellow.  Then 
Barron  said  that  he  would  prefer  to 
walk  into  church  with  Peter  in  a  blue 
coat  than  with  any  other  living  man  in 
a  black  one.  So  the  matter  was  left, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  the  groomsman 
might  be  smuggled  into  a  more  suitable 
garment  on  the  morning  of  the  wed- 
ding. 

"It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  him," 
said  Miss  Pattie,  "  if  he  brings  that 
coat  down  here." 

"  Oh,"  said  Barron,  "  What  will  vou 
do?" 

"I  shall  simply  look  at  him,"  was 
the  quiet  reply.    "  That  is  all." 

Barron  though  it  might  prove  to  be 
quite  enough,  for  Miss  Pattie's  eyes 
had  remarkable  powers  expressing  the 
colder  emotions.  He  felt  sorry  for  his 
friend,  but  was  utterly  helpless. 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  Peter 
came,  and  Barron  introduced  him  to 
the  bride's  relatives.  While  the 
groomsman  was  nervously  congratulat- 
ing the  bride,  he  was  himself  forced  to 
admit  to  Miss  Pattie  that  the  dreaded 
coat  had  come,  and  would  certainly 
make  its  appearance  in  church.  Her 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "you  know 
what  I  promised,"  and  she  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  working  out 
her  vengeance. 

This  was  at  supper,  when  Peter  sat 
facing  her.  When  he  addressed  her 
she  answered  coldly  and  without  inter- 
est; if  he  glanced  in  her  direction  he 
met  a  look  of  abhorrence  and  contempt 
which  even  a  scientist  could  hardly 
have  mistaken.  Barron  watched  the 
play.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Peter 
did  not  suffer  as  he  should  have  suf- 
fered. He  certainly  became  more 
silent,  but  the  glances  he  returned  to 
the  enemy  were  entirely  free  from  con- 
fusion. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  hurt  him,"  said 
Barron  at  last.    "  What  is  wrong?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong,"  was  the 
sharp  retort.  "  He  his  unusally  stupid, 
that  is  all." 


Barron  laughed.  "Nothing  of  the 
kind,"  he  said.  "  He  is  looking  at  you 
continually,  and  perhaps  you  notice 
that  his  interest  is  visibly  increasing. 
Don't  flatter  yourself,  Pattie;  please 
don't.  He  is  simply  studying  the  forma- 
tion of  your  head,  for  anthropological 
purposes.  Peter  has  a  mania  for 
skulls." 

After  that  blow  Barron  retreated 
with  honor,  and  bore  the  groomsman 
with  him.  They  spent  an  hour  before 
sleep  in  going  over  the  duties  of  the 
morning,  Peter  making  further  notes 
in  his  book  with  a  face  of  unexpected 
interest  and  earnestness.  When  this 
was  done  he  said: 

"That  young  woman,  Miss  Pattie, 
has  a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  John." 

"Yes?  "said  Barron,  expectantly. 

"Yes.  I  saw  her  looking  at  this  old 
coat  of  mine.  It  is  certainly  faded, 
though  I  have  never  noticed  it  before, 
and  perhaps  she  thought  I  intended  to 
wear  it  to-morrow.  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  brought  my  blue  one — I  am  sure 
she — I  mean  you — will  like  it." 

What  was  coming  to  Peter  ?  Bar- 
ron gazed  at  his  pleased  and  contented 
face  in  growing  amazement.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  Miss  Pattie  had 
worked  this  sudden  change  ?  Here  was 
retribution,  indeed. 

"John,"  said  the  anthropologist,  a 
little  more  hesitatingly,  a  little  ner- 
vously, "  I  believe  there  is  an  old  cus- 
tom— a  groomsman's  privilege — to — to 
— hem — to  kiss  the  bridemaid  ?  " 

"Eh?"  cried  Barron,  "the  bride, 
you  mean,  not  the  bridemaid.  You  kiss 
the  bride." 

"Oh,"  said  Peter,  "the  bride,  is  it 
— not  the  bridemaid?    I  see." 

It  seemed  to  Barron  that  his  face  had 
fallen  a  little,  but  his  own  amazement 
was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely 
take  notice.  He  tried  to  imagine  how 
Pattie  would  look  if  Peter  tried  to 
carry  out  his  mistaken  idea  of  the  old 
custom,  and  he  wished  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  had  left  the  thing  alone. 
Then  he  said  "  Good  night  "  to  Peter, 
and  hastened  away  to  his  own  room  to 
laugh  in  peace. 

In  the  morning  Peter  appeared  in 
the  dreaded  coat.  It  was  a  dark  blue, 
and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  effect 
that  Barron,  who  had  prepared  another 
coat  for  him,  could  not  find  courage  to 
destroy  his  illusions.  "  After  all,"  he 
thought,  "  Peter  looks  very  neat,  it  is 
to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  every- 
thing will  be  over  in  half  an  hour."  So 
he  actually  congratulated  him  upon  his 
appearance,  and  nerved  himself  to 
meet  the  consequences. 

The  carriage  took  them  to  the 
church,  where  they  prepared  to  wait 
in  the  vestry  until  the  bridal  party 
should  arrive.  There  Barron  spent  a 
few  anxious  moments  in  reminding 
Peter  of  his  duties.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  a  sudden  and  startling 
thought  occurred  to  him  : 

"Peter,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you 
the  ring  ?  " 

"What  ring?"  cried  Peter,  as- 
tounded. "No  —  upon  my  word — I 
haven't." 

The  bridegroom  said  something  un- 
der his  breath.  He  had  not  given  the 
ring  into  Peter's  charge  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  fearing  that  he  might 
leave  it  behind  him,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  horrid  coat  had  so 
troubled  his  mind  that  the  matter  had 
quite  escaped  him.  The  ring  had  been 
forgotten  ! 

He  made  a  rapid  calculation.  His 
house  was  not  far  off,  and  the  missing 
article  could  yet  be  obtained.  It  was 
true  that  the  bride  would  arrive  di- 
rectly, but  if  Ptter  made  an  effort  he 
might  return  with  the  ring  by  the  time 
it  would  be  needed. 

"  Run  !  "  he  said,  "  run  !  "  You  know 
where  it  is — in  my  writing  desk.  Run!  " 

Peter  did  not  wait  for  further  in- 
structions. He  caught  up  the  nearest 
hat — which  happened  to  be  Barron's — 
and  rushed  out  by  a  side  door.  There 
was  no  vehicle  within  call,  and  he  could 
not  go  in  search  of  one.  Clapping  Bar- 
ron's hat  on  his  brows,  he  tore  away 
through  the  quiet  churchyard,  the 
tails  of  his  blue  coat  flying  out  behind 
him. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he 
knocked  twice  without  effect.  Then  he 


perceived  that  everyone  must  have 
gone  to  the  church,  and  turned  in  de- 
spair and  helplessness.  As  he  turned, 
he  saw  that  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows  had  been  left  unhasped  and 
slightly  open. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  gave  a  furtive  glance  up  and  down 
the  silent,  sunny  street,  and  then 
pushed  the  sash  higher.  There  was  an 
awkward  scramble,  and  the  hat  was 
crushed  against  the  top  of  the  window. 
In  a  moment  more  he  was  safely  in- 
side. 

The  desk  was  found,  but  it  was 
locked.  In  his  agitation  Barron  had 
never  thought  of  giving  the  keys.  Peter 
looked  about  him  once  more,  picked  up 
a  poker  and  with  one  or  two  blows  de- 
stroyed the  lock. 

There  was  the  ring,  all  ready  in  its 
case.  There  also  was  Barron's  pocket- 
book,  which  had  been  forgotten  like  the 
ring.  Peter  grasped  the  articles,  and 
was  turning  to  fly  when  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  policeman  ! 

It  was  a  painful  meeting.  The  officer 
had  observed  Peter's  furtive  entry  and 
had  quietly  followed.  It  looked  to  him 
a  clear  case  of  daylight  burglary,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  obtuse  policemen 
whose  convictions  it  is  impossible  to 
move.    Peter  tried  to  explain. 

"It's  a  wedding,"  he  cried,  "and 
this  is  the  ring.  I  came  back  to  get  it, 
and  they  are  all  waiting  at  the  church. 
I  am  the  groomsman." 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the  coat. 
This  policeman  knew  all  about  wed- 
dings, for  he  had  often  attended  at  the 
church  doors  in  an  official  capacity. 
He  had  observed  the  costumes  worn  on 
such  occasions,  and  be  bad  never  seen 
a  groomsman  in  a  blue  coat.  He  shook 
his  head  stubbornly. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  he  said; 
"  but  I  can't  take  it,  sir.  You  must 
walk  to  the  station  with  me.  It's  close 
by." 

Peter  saw  that  argument  was  in 
vain.  The  entry  by  the  window,  the 
broken  lock,  the  pocketbook,  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  know  it,  the  blue 
coat  were  all  against  him.  By  this 
time  the  ceremony  must  have  begun, 
and  perhaps  they  were  waiting  for  the 
ring.  With  an  exclamation  of  rage 
and  despair  he  hurled  both  ring  and 
pocketbook  into  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room. 

#         *         *         *  * 

At  the  church,  however,  matters 
had  gone  perfectly.  Barron  soon  de- 
cided that  Peter  must  have  got  into 
difficulties,  and  then  discovered  the 
keys  of  the  desk  in  his  own  pocket. 
Making  the  best  of  the  case,  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Pattie's 
"  brother  Charles"  as  groomsman,  sent 
him  to  borrow  a  ring  from  one  of  the 
women,  and  then  went  to  meet  the 
bride,  fully  provided.  Everything  ran 
smoothly  after  that  until  the  whole 
party  proceeded  to  the  bride's  home 
for  the  breakfast. 

From  there  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
look  for  Peter,  and  just  as  the  break- 
fast had  begun  the  missing  grooms- 
man made  his  appearance.  What  he 
had  suffered  during  the  course  of  his 
adventure  no  one  would  ever  know, 
but  there  was  in  his  face  a  mingling 
of  unutterable  emotions.  Hatless, 
dusty,  hot  and  dishevelled,  he  stepped 
into  the  room  and  stared  about  him. 
But  his  chief  emotion  was  anxiety. 

"Good  gracious,  my  dear  fellow!" 
cried  Barron,  "  where  have  you  been  ? 
What  is  the  matter  !  Come  and  sit 
here." 

Peter  came.  He  looked  at  the  faces 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  saw  that 
all  was  well.  Then  he  wiped  his  brows 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It  is  all  right,  then?"  he  said, 
huskily.  "I  have  been  in  a  terrible 
state — thought  you  couldn't  get  on 
without  the  ring." 

He  spoke  so  strangely  that  a  smile 
appeared  on  several  faces.  One  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  table,  however, 
did  not  smile.  She  was  looking  into 
Peter's  face,  and  it  was  her  voice  that 
murmured,  "poor  fellow!"  Barron 
heard  it,  and  wondered. 

The  groomsman  took  his  seat  and 
told  his  curious  story.  It  could  not 
have  been  expected  that  the  poor  an- 
thropologist would  be  a  good  story 


California  Poppies. 


The  brightest,  gladdest  flowers  that  grow 

Are  the  yellow  poppies,  all  aglow, 

With  gleaming  velvet  golden  hue 

A  cloth  of  gold  mid  silver  dew, 

That  closes  up  when  day  is  done 

To  open  at  the  rise  of  sun ; 

And  lift  again  the  drooping  head 

That  folded  up  at  evening  red. 

We  never  dream  of  winter's  snow 

In  this  sunny  land  where  poppies  grow. 

The  sky  above  forever  blue, 

The  mornings  fresh  with  sparkling  dew; 

The  mountain  tops— so  far  they  rise, 

Towering  up  toward  sapphire  skies, 

Riot  with  yellow  the  valleys  green, 

No  richer  tints  were  ever  seen. 

In  this  fair  land  that's  always  May 

Where  all  that's  lovely  holds  full  sway, 

How  can  we  dream  of  winter's  snow 

In  this  summer  land  where  poppies  grow? 

The  sunsets,  fruits  and  flowers,  three 

Compose  a  beauteous  trinity. 

The  air  so  cool,  calm,  fresh  and  fair, 

With  song  birds  echoing  through  the  air, 

The  flushed  sky  brightening  into  day, 

As  if  to  all  mankind  would  say — 

Blessed  be  he,  whose  lot  is  cast 

In  this  glorious  land  !   This  Golden  West 

Which  seems  to  be  God's  chosen  sphere, 

Blessings,  indeed,  he  showers  here, 

And  so  we  never  dream  of  snow, 

In  this  golden  land  where  poppies  grow. 

— Caralyn  F.  Horne. 
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teller,  but  here  was  a  surprise  for  all. 
Peter  had  been  shaken  out  of  himself  ; 
he  spoke  with  simple  feeling  and  indig- 
nation ;  his  words,  his  gestures,  moved 
every  one  to  sympathy.  The  scientist 
had  emotions,  in  spite  of  science. 

"Imagine  the  position,"  he  said. 
"The  bridegroom  waiting  for  the  ring 
which  I  had  been  trusted  to  get — and 
the  policeman  immovable,  inflexible  ! 
My  dear  Barron,  I  was  wild — I  would 
have  done  anything — I  would  have 
given  a  fortune — I  would  have  given 
up  my  Fellowship — to  get  away!  I 
would." 

He  paused  for  breath.  Every  eye 
was  upon  him  ;  every  sound  was  hushed. 

"The  inspector,"  he  said,  "  was  a 
little  more  reasonable,  and  thus  I  am 
here.  That  policeman  must  have  been 
a  little  mad,  I  believe.  I  could  not 
quite  make  out  his  explanation  ;  but  it 
seems  that  one  of  his  excuses  for  ar- 
resting me  was  my  coat — my  coat !  It 
was  most  extraordinary! " 

Then,  of  course,  every  one  looked  at 
Peter's  coat  and  saw  that  it  was  blue 
beneath  the  dust.  Barron  glanced  at 
Miss  Pattie,  and  she,  perceiving  his 
meaning,  remembered  her  threat.  She 
looked  at  Peter  Sands  once  more,  for 
the  third  time. 

There  was  no  ridicule  now,  no  con- 
tempt. Peter's  face  was  flushed;  his 
eyes  were  bright.  Miss  Pattie  saw  in 
his  countenance  something  that  caused 
her  own  to  soften,  to  change.  She 
saw,  perhaps,  an  old  Peter,  the  one 
who  had  been  Barron's  friend  and  had 
won  Barron's  faith  and  loyalty  long 
ago — the  pain,  unselfish  Peter,  who, 
during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  ad- 
venture, had  not  given  one  thought  to 
himself.  Or  perhaps  she  saw  in  his 
face  the  Peter  of  a  possible  future, 
when  some  soft  hand — a  woman's  hand 
— should  have  brushed  away  the  dust 
of  his  studies,  and  sent  him  forth,  neat 
and  burnished,  to  face  the  world 
again. 

Then  Peter,  in  silence,  looked  up 
also,  and  his  eyes  met  hers.  For  a 
moment  they  gazed  at  one  another, 
and  for  the  second  time  that  day  Peter 
Sand's  Fellowship  became  a  very  small 
thing.    Then  the  incident  was  over. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  muttered 
Barron,  who  had  seen  it  all.  "Upon 
my  word  !  " 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  everything 
came  about  through  the  blue  coat. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  Miss  Pattie 
would  have  paid  no  more  attention  to 
Peter  than  to  any  other  fusty  scientist, 
and  Peter  would  never  have  been  led  to 
observe  her  eyes.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  coat,  Barron  would  not  have  for- 
gotten the  ring,  Peter  would  have  no 
need  to  break  into  a  house,  the  police- 
man would  have  had  no  reasonable 
cause  to  doubt  his  explanation. 
Further,  but  for  the  coat  Miss  Pattie 
would  never  have  given  Peter  that  sec- 
ond glance  which  moved  her  sympathy 
for  him,  or  that  third  glance,  which 
laid  bare  to  her  quick  eyes  his  simple, 
unselfish  heart,  and  the  possibilities 
that  lay  beneath  the  dust. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  When  the  Fellow  reached 
home  that  night  he  sat  up  to  a  late 
hour,  calculating  what  amount  an- 
nually he  would  be  worth  if  he  lost  his 
Fellowship  !  When  he  had  settled  this 
question  he  shook  his  head  in  a  doubt- 
ful way  and  took  down  from  a  shelf 
those  packets  of  manuscript  which 
were  the  beginning  of  his  "  Epoch  of 
the  Mastodon."  They  had  been  neg- 
lected for  two  years,  but  from  that  hour 
he  spent  a  large  proportion  of  his  time 
in  adding  to  and  revising  them. 

He  also  developed  socially,  paying 
frequent  visits  to  Barron  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  well  to  keep  sight  of 
an  old  schoolfellow,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  benefited  by  change  of  scene. 
It  was  observed  that  after  each  visit 
he  showed  signs  of  further  develop- 
ment in  the  form  of  increased  activity. 
In  six  months  he  looked  as  many  years 
younger. 

His  book  went  to  press,  and  he  visited 
Barron  still  more  regularly.  He  had 
found  a  friend  there,  he  said,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  it,  and  who  de- 
sired to  see  the  proofs.  It  may  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  a  chair  of  anthropology 


was  founded  at  the  new  Hexminster 
University. 

The  "  Epoch  of  the  Mastodon"  made 
a  great  mark  in  scientific  circles,  where 
it  is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 
The  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
chair  at  Hexminster  was  the  author  of 
that  book,  a  neat  and  scholarly  fellow 
|  — they  write  it  Fellow — whom  a  few 
even  of  his  enemies  would  have  called  a 
fossil.  He  was  elected  almost  unan- 
imously, and  on  the  next  day  told 
his  admiring  landlady  that  he  had  re- 
signed his  lectureship  and  his  Fellow- 
ship, that  he  was  now  Professor  Sand 
of  Hexminster,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  be  married. 

He  also  intimated  that,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  bride,  he  had  visited 
his  tailor,  and  had  ordered  a  new  coat. 
It  was  to  be  a  black  one  ! — Chambers'. 


Our  Point  of  View. 


Is  life  worth  living  ?   Yes,  so  long 

As  there  is  wrong  to  right, 
Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight; 
Long  as  there  lingers  gloom  to  chase, 

Or  streaming  tear  to  dry, 
One  kindred  woe,  one  sorrowing  face 

That  smiles  as  we  draw  nigh; 
Long  as  at  tale  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet, 
And  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 

We  pardon  and  forgst ; 
So  long  as  Faith  with  Freedom  reigns 

And  loyal  Hope  survives, 
And  gracious  Charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  Intellect  or  Will, 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

— Alfred  Austin. 


Apia  and  Samoan  Belles. 


There  are  few  prettier  tropical  town- 
ships than  that  of  Apia,  owing  to  its 
silvery  beach  of  coral  sand,  shaded  by 
cocoanut  palms,  the  calm  waters  of  its 
bay  flashing  in  the  sunshine  in  front, 
and  the  fringe  of  houses  embowered  in 
tropical  trees  forming  a  middle  back- 
ground, while  a  succession  of  broken 
hills  close  it  in  behind,  rising  from  1200 
to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  hills  stands  the 
house  built,  for  his  own  residence,  by 
the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the  novelist, 
and  his  grave  and  monument  are  at 
the  top,  on  a  level  spot  overlooking  the 
bay.  A  singularly  romantic  road  leads 
through  the  little  valley  in  which  Ste- 
venson's house  stands  inland  toward 
the  center  of  the  island,  where  the 
lake,  filling  the  basin  of  an  extinct  cra- 
ter, affords  an  excellent  example  both 
of  the  scenery  and  vegetation  of  the 
island. 

There  are  perhaps  no  finer  speci- 
mens of  the  true  Polynesian  race  than 
the  Samoan  natives,  both  in  physique 
and  general  intelligence.  Both  men 
and  women  are  tall,  powerful  and 
finely  proportioned.  The  girls  when 
young  are  generally  pretty,  and  nearly 
always  handsome  in  figure,  and  even 
the  singular  golden  brown  tint  of  their 
complexion  is  considered  by  many 
rather  to  increase  than  detract  from 
their  charms.  Fortunately  for  the 
women,  very  little  manual  labor  is  re- 
quired to  supply  food  in  Samoa,  as 
what  there  is  to  do  falls  generally  to 
their  share.  This  consists  mainly  in 
planting  sweet  potatoes,  yams  and  taro 
— the  great  water  lily  of  the  Pacific — 
the  root  of  which  forms  one  leading 
article  of  consumption  ;  and  also  in  pre- 
paring the  ripe  cocoanut  for  drying  in 
the  sun,  and  so  producing  the  "copra  " 
of  commerce.  In  this  latter  task  they 
are  assisted  by  the  boys  and  lads,  the 
men  reserving  themselves  for  the  more 
important  pursuits  of  war.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  Samoan  is  quarrelsome ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  original  condition,  be- 
fore civilization  undertook  to  improve 
him,  fighting  was  comparatively  rare, 
and  was  usually  confined  to  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  a  successor  to 
the  high  chief  of  one  or  other  of  the 
islands.  It  is  indeed  much  more  than 
doubtful  whether  outside  interference 
has  in  any  way  improved  the  native 
condition  of  Samoa ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  civilization  has  not 
been  dearly  purchased  by  new  vices 
and  disturbed  conditions,  which  were 
unknown  in  the  good  old  times. 


Hay. 


May  is  the  very  month  of  mirth ! 

And  if  there  be  a  time  on  earth 

When  things  below  in  part  may  vie 

For  beauty  with  the  things  on  high, 

As  some  have  thought  earth's  beauties  given 

For  counterparts  of  those  in  heaven, 

'Tis  in  that  balmy  vernal  time, 

When  Nature  revels  in  her  prime, 

And  all  is  fresh  and  fair  and  gay, 

Resplendent  with  the  smiles  of  May. 

— Bishop  Mant. 


The  Fashion  in  Flowers. 


The  latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
fashionable  flowers  are  hydrangea  and 
azalea  blooms,  magnified  wallflowers, 
particularly  favored  in  Bordeaux  tints, 
primroses  of  all  colors,  both  Chinese 
and  garden  varieties,  and  large  flat 
roses  with  few  petals,  nicknamed 
"  wheel  roses."  I  was  shown  a  pale 
gray  sailor  hat  trimmed  in  a  novel  way 
with  lilac,  the  sprays  standing  up 
around  the  crown,  three  mauve  ones  on 
the  right,  three  violet  on  the  left  and 
as  many  white  behind.  The  interval  in 
front  is  filled  in  with  a  puffing  of 
mauve  tulle.  Among  the  new  models 
entirely  covered  with  flowers  I  noted 
one  of  hyacinth  bells  shaded  from  deep 
violet  on  the  edge  to  lilac  in  the  center; 
another,  the  low-domed  crown  of  which 
was  covered  with  pink  rose  petals  and 
the  brim  with  a  double  row  of  Bordeaux 
roses  placed  back  to  back;  and  a  third 
made  of  primroses,  the  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  little  bunches  of  different 
colors,  each  surrounded  by  leaves. — 
Millinery  Trade  Review. 


The  Disadvantage  of  It. — "I  don't 
wan't  to  go  to  school  any  more  on  rainy 
days,"  said  little  Tommy. 

"Why  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  Because  I  was  the  only  boy  there 
to-day,  and — " 

"  You  were  lonesome  ?  "  broke  in  his 
mother. 

"No;  but  I  had  to  answer  all  the 
questions  of  every  lesson." 


Violet — Do  you  know  there  is  some- 
thing about  you  that  reminds  me  of 
Cervera's  fleet  when  it  was  bottled  up 
iu  Santiago  harbor  ? 

Milton— Indeed  !    What  is  it  ? 

Violet — Your  mustache;  it's  such  a 
long  time  in  coming  out. 


A  Patriot  at  Heart. — "  Clementine, 
why  do  you  wear  an  army  buckle  ? 
You  have  no  soldier  brothers  or  cous- 
ins." 

"  Humph  !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  I  would  have  married  that  major 
if  he  had  asked  me." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Carrots. 


As  a  rule  carrots  are  not  treated  re- 
spectfully either  by  cooks  or  diners. 
Yet  they  are  a  wholesome  vegetable, 
capable  of  being  made  into  a  delicious 
one,  if  they  but  fall  into  clever  hands. 

A  few  recipes  to  this  end  may  be  of 
service  to  the  housewife,  who  is  often 
hard  pressed  for  variety  even  in  pre- 
paring her  vegetables  and  a  salad  for 
her  simple  dinner,  and  who  heretofore 
has  only  thought  of  carrots  as  the 
golden  slice  in  a  vegetable  soup  or  ac- 
companiment of  a  pin  bone  stew. 

One  method  of  preparing  carrots  is 
in  this  wise:  Take  two  bunches  of 
small  carrots  and  plunge  them  into 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes;  then  rub 
the  outer  peel  off  with  a  clean  cloth. 
This  is  considered  a  better  way  than 
scraping  them.  Cut  off  the  green  tops 
and  cut  the  carrots  into  thin  slices. 
Put  in  a  saucepan  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter, two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper  and 
the  sliced  carrots.  Cover  the  pan  and 
stew  slowly  for  thirty  minutes.  Mean- 
while beat  light  the  yolk  of  two  eggs, 
and  add  to  them  half  a  cup  of  cream 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley. Pour  this  sauce  over  the  cooked 
carrots,  and  let  them  remain  over  the 
fire  long  enough  for  the  eggs  to  cook, 
and  then  serve  immediately. 

The  French  method  of  cooking  very 
young  carrots  is  delicious.    Boil  them 


until  tender,  then  cut  them  into  halves 
lengthwise.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  hot 
spider.  When  the  butter  bubbles  lay 
in  the  carrots  and  sprinkle  them  with 
some  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  and  finely 
chopped  parsley.  Fry  them  until  the 
edges  become  crisp  and  browned. 

Lyonnaise  carrots  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  only  cooking  some  finely 
chopped  onion  in  the  melted  butter  be- 
fore adding  the  vegetables. 

To  make  creamed  carrots  put  in  a 
saucepan  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  when  it  is  melted  stir  in  one  spoon- 
ful of  flour.  Gradually  add  to  this  one 
cup  of  rich  milk,  and  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt. 

Cut  the  boiled  carrots  into  cubes  or 
with  a  small  scoop  into  balls,  and  stir 
them  into  the  creamed  sauce.  When 
hot  turn  them  into  a  heated  dish, 
sprinkle  chopped  parsley  over  them 
and  serve. 

A  delicious  entree  is  made  thus: 
Scrape  and  cut  into  cubes  enough  car- 
rots to  make  one  quart.  Put  these  in- 
to a  saucepan  containing  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  until  they  are 
nearly  tender.  Then  drain  off  all  the 
water  and  add  one  cup  of  stock,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  some  salt  and 
pepper.  Cool  rapidly  until  the  stock 
has  been  almost  boiled  away,  add  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  shake 
the  pan  so  that  the  butter  and  remain- 
ing liquid  will  mix  and  adhere  to  the 
carrots,  coating  them.  Pile  the  car- 
rots in  the  center  of  a  hot  platter  and 
serve  them  with  small  fritters  placed 
around  the  edge  of  the  platter. 

For  pickled  carrots,  cut  them  into 
cubes  or  balls  and  cook  them  until  ten- 
der but  not  soft.  Put  them  in  a  jar 
and  cover  with  hot  vinegar,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  sliced  onion,  a  few 
peppercorns,  some  celery  seed  and  a 
couple  of  bay  leaves.  This  pickle  is 
very  nice  for  serving  with  cold  meats 
or  using  with  beets  to  garnish  potato 
salad. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  is  colder 
than  the  ice  alone,  because  in  all  cases 
of  saline  solution  without  chemical 
change  heat  is  absorbed  from  the  sol- 
vent. The  salt  is  taken  into  solution 
by  the  water  on  the  ice  and  heat  is 
taken  up,  and  thus  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  lower  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ice  alone. 

Brass  fenders  and  fire  irons  should 
be  rubbed  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and 
then  with  finely  powdered  rotten-stone 
and  polished  well  with  a  leather.  A 
very  ordinary  method  of  cleaning  brass 
is  by  the  use  of  bath  brick,  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  metal  thus  cleaned 
tarnishes  quickly,  besides  which  it 
gives  a  pale  yellow  color  to  the  brass 
instead  of  the  true  hue. 

A  fashionable  color  in  wall  decora- 
tions and  drapery  this  spring  is  the 
old-fashioned  lavender — not  heliotrope, 
violet  or  lilac,  but  the  real  lavender 
shade  of  our  grandmothers'  gowns  and 
ribbons.  Wall  papers  of  lavender  with 
white  stripes  are  used,  and  curtains 
and  cushion  covers  show  the  same  deli- 
cate shade.  In  rooms  with  this  back- 
ground, one  or  two  pieces  of  green 
furniture  are  particularly  effective. 

"  One  of  the  things  that  I  try  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  I  visit,"  says  a 
trained  nurse  whose  work  is  among  the 
tenements,  "is  the  value  of  time.  They 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  it.  I  call  upon 
a  family  at  10  o'cloek  and  the  mother 
has  to  make  haste  and  dress  to  let  me 
in;  she  is  still  in  bed.  I  go  to  another 
place  a  little  before  9  o'clock  and  hear 
a  sleepy  voice  telling  a  child  to  hurry 
not  to  be  late  at  school.  Habits  like 
these  are  the  cause  of  many  working- 
men  losing  their  positions,  I  am  sure, 
and  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  ills 
of  the  poorer  people." 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  light  and  don't  break. 

Can't  you  get  'em  ? 

What's  your  dealer  say 
about  'em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  24,  1899. 


Chicago  Wbeat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   71«@72K  70^®71s„ 

Thursday   71«®73X  7l»ifa-73\ 

Friday   73'/,@74H  73'.4®?41„ 

Saturday   733i@73X  73-S&73* 

Monday   73M@75^  73K©74'» 

Tuesday   75Xffl74H  74X@74H 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  6%d    5s  6%A 

Thursday   5s   7%d     5s   7  d 

Friday   5s   8Hd     5s  7Sd 

Saturday  *—  — d     —  — d 

Monday  *—  — d     —  — d 

Tuesday   —  — d     —  — d 

Sun  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  H  07  ffl   l  14>-.®1  ir>u 

Friday   1  07'/s@   1  15%@1  15 

Saturday    @   I  '5  ®1  WjJ 

Monday   @   1  15X@1  167s 

Tuesday   @   1  16  @1  ISJi 

Wednesday    ©   1  15'4®1  18 

*  Holiday. 

Wbeat. 

Beyond  an  Improved  tone,  the  spot  or  sam- 
ple market  remains  about  as  last  noted, 
quotable  values  showing  no  appreciable 
changes.  There  was  scarcely  any  business, 
however,  in  actual  wheat,  and  to  have  pur- 
chased freely  the  payment  of  higher  rates 
than  lately  nominally  current  would  have 
been  necessary.  Speculative  markets  have 
ruled  higher,  the  advanced  figures  being 
based  on  unfavorable  crop  prospects  in  por- 
tions of  the  East  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  On  the  Chicago  Board  there  was  an 
advance  during  the  week  of  about  4c  per 
bushel,  and  in  the  local  market  December 
wheat  moved  up  about  2c  per  cental.  In  Eng- 
land, owing  to  holiday  observances,  business 
was  practically  suspended  most  of  the  week. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  for  any 
great  amount  of  trading  in  actual  wheat, 
either  here  or  abroad,  with  demand  of  a  slow 
order  in  importing  countries,  and  offerings  at 
prevailing  rates  not  of  large  volume  in  most 
of  the  exporting  countries.  In  this  State 
there  is  not  much  wheat  remaining  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  but  in  Oregon  and  Washington  there 
are  for  this  late  date  quite  liberal  quantities 
still  unplaced.  Another  good  crop  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  seems  to  be  assured.  In  the 
northern  half  of  California  there  bids  fair  to 
be  a  good  average  yield,  and  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year's  crop,  but  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  State  the  returns  will  be  of  slim 
proportions.  While  speculative  values  did  not 
compass  any  very  wide  range  of  prices,  it  was 
in  some  respects  the  kind  of  a  market  the 
speculative  operator  delights  in,  enabling  the 
taking  in  of  quick  profits  when  investments 
were  made  on  the  right  side.  The  crop  in 
Kansas  and  adjacent  territory  was  the  past 
week  reported  in  deplorable  condition,  in  con- 
sequence of  drouth  and  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects. There  had  been  scarcely  time  to  con- 
sider the  situation  on  above  basis,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  crops  in  question 
were  all  right,  having  been  saved  by  timely 
rains.  Then,  again,  the  same  crops  were  re- 
ported in  very  bad  shape.  In  each  instance 
exaggeration  was  doubtless  resorted  to,  so 
that  the  market  would  be  more  appreciably 
affected.  That  the  crop  east  of  the  Rockies 
will  prove  large  is  wholly  improbable,  even 
with  favorable  weather  from  this  time  for- 
ward until  harvest.  Although  the  local  mar- 
ket has  been  dull,  the  outward  movement 
from  this  center  is  showing  increase.  An- 
other wheat  vessel  has  been  cleared  for  Eu- 
rope since  last  report,  making  three  for  the 
current  month  up  to  date,  or  about  one  a 
week,  as  against  one  a  month  for  April  and 
March.  The  engaged  list  is  now  larger  than 
for  many  months  past,  footing  up  seven  ves- 
sels, and  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  moderate  revival  of 
business  at  an  early  day  of  the  wheat  export 
trade  of  this  State. 

California  Milling  II  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping  ,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07H 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12K 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  @1  10 

OB  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.07@1.0J% 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.14%@1.16%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May,   1899,  wheat   sold  at   @ 

 ;  December,  1899,  $1.15J£@1.16. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   10s8d@10s9d  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   —  <a«7Ws  25*@26>5s 

Local  market   I1.7O01.7S  |L06#1.0BK 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  market  is  without  improvement,  either 
as  regards  tone  or  quotable  values.  There 
are  very  liberal  stocks  on  market  for  this 
time  of  year,  mainly  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton product.  Dealers  and  brokers  are  anx- 
ious to  effect  sales,  and,  with  the  demand 
slow,  buyers  naturally  have  the  advantage. 
Superfine,  lowerjgrades  12  40@2  60 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65©2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

As  regards  quotable  values  for  barley  offer- 
ing by  sample  or  in  the  open  market,  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  change  since  former 
review,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  during  the 
balance  of  the  season,  which  is  now  nearly 
ended.  No.  1  feed  barley,  suitable  for  deliv- 
ery on  Call  Board  contracts,  was  difficult  to 
obtain  in  100-ton  lots,  and  those  who  were 
long  on  May  barley  were  crowding  the  price 
up  for  this  option,  not  that  they  wanted  or 
needed  the  barley,  but  to  cinch  the  shorts 
and  realize  as  much  profit  as  possible  on  these 
May  contracts,  which  must  be  either  can- 
celled by  purchase  or  by  deliveries  of  barley 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  the  closing  out  of 
these  May  options  is  that  those  who  hold  the 
long  or  buyers'  end  of  the  contract  control 
most  of  the  barley  available  for  delivery  on 
the  same.  In  the  speculative  market  for  seller 
1S99  and  December  delivery  there  was  no  ac- 
tive trading  nor  any  great  fluctuations  in 
rates.  Values  for  future  deliveries  of  new 
crop  are  now  at  a  low  range,  and  are  not  likely 
to  descend  materially  below  current  levels. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @l  07H 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02H®1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  87^@84VJc. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  913;@88c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  88@ 
88?4c;  seller  1899,  new,  84l/,@8b%c. 

Oats. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  is  ruling  quiet, 
which  is  to  be  expected  with  the  limited 
quantities  which  have  been  presented  for 
sale  and  the  comparatively  high  prices  which 
holders  are  now  demanding.  As  supplies  are 
light  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
here,  there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  any 
special  weakness  being  developed  until  new 
crop  oats  begin  to  come  forward,  which  will 
be  about  the  middle  of  August,  although 
small  lots  from  points  where  the  crop  matures 
early  may  put  in  an  appearance  sooner.  The 
acreage  now  in  this  cereal  Is  not  known,  but 
with  the  same  amount  of  land  seeded  as  last 
year,  there  is  a  reason  to  look  for  fully  as 
heavy  a  crop. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  145  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37W@1  42tf 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Milling  1  42W®1  47% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47V4@1  50 

Black  Russian  130  @1  35 

Bed  1  30  @1  37tf 

Corn. 

Business  is  not  of  extensive  proportions, 
and  is  mostly  in  Eastern  Large  Yellow  and 
Eastern  mixed,  these  descriptions  constitut- 
ing the  bulk  of  supplies  at  present  on  the 
market.  Values  for  the  imported  are  ruling 
steady,  most  of  this  corn  being  purchased  out- 
right before  arrival  here.  Domestic  Small 
Yellow  continues  in  scanty  stock,  with  the 
little  trading  in  the  same  at  present  wholly  of 
a  retail  character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  35  @1  40 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12*@1  17H 

Kye. 

Market  is  quiet,  with  values  fairly  steady 
at  previously  quoted  range.  Buyers  refuse  to 
operate,  however,  at  any  advance  on  current 
figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97tt@l  02tf 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  very  little  offering  and  demand  is 
also  decidedly  limited.  Present  supplies  are 
principally  Eastern. 

Good  to  choice  2  40  @2  50 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  general  features  of  the  bean  market 
have  not  changed  materially  since  former  re- 
view. There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness doing,  mostly  of  a  jobbing  character,  and 
at  virtually  same  rates  as  have  been  current 
for  some  weeks  past.  More  buyers  could  be 
accommodated,  however,  than  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, especially  with  Lady  Washingtons 
or  Large  Whites,  Pinks  and  Bayos,  these  be- 
ing in  most  liberal  supply.  There  are  not 
many  Pea  or  Small  White  beans  in  stock  here 
or  obtainable  at  producing  points.  Limas  are 
being  very  steadily  held,  the  quantity  on 
market  being  light  and  prospects  by  no  means 
favorable  for  coming  crop.  Not  only  does  the 
yield  to  the  acre  promise  to  be  light,  but  the 
acreage  will  be  small.  Other  varieties  not 
above  named  are  in  too  light  stock  to  admit  of 
anything  like  wholesale  transactions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Lady  Washington   1  50   (all  65 

Butter,  small     @  

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   1  80  @1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  55  ©1  65 

Reds   3  35  @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  ®2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans     ©  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ©3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ©1  75 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
City  give  the  following  report  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

General  demand  has  not  been  as  good  this  week, 
and  with  increased  arrivals  there  has  been  slight 
pressure  to  sell  and  some  loss  of  tone  on  white 


beans.  The  market  for  Marrow  has  been  espe- 
cially soft.  Export  trade  came  nearly  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  demand  from  home  jobbers  was  ex- 
ceedingly light.  For  a  day  or  two  receivers  held 
favorite  marks  at  $1.55  but  failing  to  find  custom 
there  were  offers  to  sell  at  $1.52',i  and  best  marks 
can  now  be  bought  easily  at  that,  with  pretty 
good  lots  to  be  had  at  $1.50.  Medium  have  had 
no  attention  to  speak  of,  and  best  stock  has  been 
offering  generally  at  $1  37'i.  Pea  have  ruled  fairly 
steady  but  quiet  at  $1.32'  i(a  l. 35  for  choice.  Early 
in  the  week  exporters  too  close  to  500  bbls.  of 
Red  Kidney,  mostly  at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.;  this  led  to  a 
little  stronger  holding  and  some  business  has 
since  been  done  at  $l.77|J(gil  80,  with  the  outside 
figure  now  generally  asked  for  finest  quality. 
White  Kidney  have  dragged  all  the  week,  and 
there  has  been  a  very  light  inquiry  for  both  Yellow 
Eye  and  Turtle  Soup,  though  prices  show  no 
quotable  change.  California  Lima  have  moved 
out  slowly;  $2.55  generally  asked  and  obtained  on 
jobbing  business  but  an  occasional  lot  is  closed 
out  2Hc  less.  Green  peas  have  continued  to  de- 
cline under  very  dull  trade  and  lower  western 
markets. 

Dried  Peas. 

As  is  customary  at  this  time  of  year,  there 
is  little  doing  in  Dried  Peas  of  any  sort. 
Quotations  are  based  on  prices  asked  by  job- 
bers, the  figures  showing  little  change. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  30  @2  40 

Nlles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

Market  continues  strong,  with  active  in- 
quiry, both  here  and  in  the  interior,  all  kinds 
being  in  request,  but  the  demand  is  most  pro- 
nounced for  bright  and  free  wools,  these  rul- 
ing materially  higher  than  they  did  early  in 
the  season,  while  values  for  defective  quali- 
ties have  not  improved  to  any  noteworthy  de- 
gree. The  best  California  wools,  those  from 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  will  not  be  on  the 
market  in  large  quantity  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  as  very  little  shearing  has  been  yet 
done  in  the  section  in  question.  In  some  por- 
tions of  Humboldt  the  sheep  will  not  be  shorn 
until  the  first  of  July.  Advices  from  the  East 
and  from  Europe  show  the  wool  markets 
abroad  to  be  in  generally  improved  condition, 
although  quotable  values  in  the  East  are 
hardly  on  a  parity  with  those  now  ruling  here. 
Much  of  the  recent  demand  in  this  center  has 
been  from  speculative  buyers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ©16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  ©14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  ©10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  ©11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  —  @— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  ©10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12V4 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  ©12 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — ©— 

Southern  Mountain   — ffl — 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade,  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  doing  in  bops,  and  prospects 
are  that  business  in  this  line  will  be  light  for 
two  or  three  months  to  come,  possibly  longer, 
as  not  much  before  September  will  new  hops 
be  on  market  in  quotable  quantity.  Most 
yards  on  this  coast  are  in  fine  condition— In 
fact,  never  looked  better  at  corresponding 
date.  Some  contracts  have  been  made  for 
new  at  10c,  mostly  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, part  of  the  money  to  be  advanced  to  pay 
for  picking. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  market  is 
published  under  late  date  by  a  New  York 
authority : 

It  is  interesting  occasionally  to  make  a  study  of 
the  statistical  position  of  the  market.  The  re- 
ceipts at  New  York  since  Sept.  1  have  been  142.901 
bales,  out  of  which  101,3(6  bales  were  exported  to 
Europe,  and  about  5.500  American  hales  imported. 
This  would  leave  17,055  bales  for  distribution  to 
local  and  out-of-town  brewers  and  for  dealers' 
stocks.  If  anything  like  the  usual  quantity  has 
been  taken  by  brewers  there  are  fewer  hops  to-day 
in  dealers'  hands  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
while  the  country  districts  are  cleaning  up  closer 
than  for  years  past.  There  Is  hardly  enough  stock 
left  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  meet  actual  re- 
quirements up  to  the  new  crop,  and  England  has 
rarely  been  so  low  in  supplies.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  are  now  presented,  with  three  and 
a  half  months'  trade  before  us.  But  statistics  are 
a  poor  thing  to  bank  on,  unles  there  is  a  reasonable 
demand  for  the  goods.  The  dullness  which  has 
been  noted  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  local 
market  continues,  but  they  has  been  rather  more 
doing  of  late  in  some  sections  of  the  State  and  a 
steadier,  possibly  slightly  firmer,  feeling  Is  shown. 
Holders  are  certainly  not  endeavoring  to  push 
sales  unless  full  former  prices  can  be  realized. 
The  results  of  extended  correspondence  with  in- 
terior buyers  and  growers  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  yards  in  this  State  are  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  at  this  time  last  year.  Some  yards  look 
well;  others  are  badly  winter  killed. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Owing  to  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  hay,  there  has  been  a  little  better 
tone,  but  no  quotable  improvement  has  been 
established  in  values.  At  the  rates  lately 
prevailing,  there  is  little  for  the  producer, 
and  good  judgment  is  exhibited  in  not  crowd- 
ing stock  to  market.  Now  that  prices  are 
down,  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  educate 
buyers  to  pay  higher  figures;  but  when  any 
material  change  does  take  place,  It  is  more 
apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier  prices. 

Wheat   7  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  G0@10  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  60 

Barley,  River    ©   

Timothy    ©   

Alfalfa   4  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00@11  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

sous  toffs. 

Arrivals  of  Bran  and  Middlings  continue  of 
light  volume,  and  the  market  in  consequence 
is  a  little  more  favorable  to  sellers  than 
previously  noted.  Rolled  Barley  was  rather 
firm.  Milled  Corn  was  held  at  last  quoted 
figures. 

Bran,  »  ton  16  00®  17  00 

Middlings  17  50@20  00 


Shorts,  Oregon  15  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00@23  50 

Commeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  50®26  00 

Seeds. 

Small  quantities  of  Mustard  Seed  are  com- 
ing forward  and  there  is  also  a  moderate 
movement  outward.  The  last  Panama 
steamer  carried  66,600  lbs.  for  New  York. 
Quotable  values  are  without  change.  In 
other  seeds  there  is  nothing  of  consequence 
doing  and  prices  for  the  time  being  are  largely 
nominal. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax    ©  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2V4®3 

Rape  3  ©4 

Hemp  4  (<D4!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*@9K 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  not  much  trading  in  Orain  Bags, 
and  market  is  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
otherwise,  although  in  the  matter  of  quotable 
rates  there  are  no  special  changes  to  record. 
Other  bags  and  bagging  are  held  at  un- 
changed figures,  with  trade  light. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  5H@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5'4®  5* 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ©29 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10K©— 

Bean  bags   4H®  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  ruling  firm,  more  due  to 
light  supplies  than  to  brisk  demand  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Pelts  are  selling  at  same  range 
of  values  last  quoted.  Tallow  is  In  limited 
stock  and  is  commanding  steady  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Guilt, 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10  — @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  — @  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8H  — @  7% 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  — @  9         — @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8K  — @  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10  — @  9 

Dry  Hides   — ®16  — @13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17  — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  @1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25   @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  ®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27M®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*®  8* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

Honey. 

Prices  for  1898  product  remain  nominally 
unchanged,  with  stocks  light  and  in  hands  of 
jobbers.  Values  for  this  year's  honey  have 
not  yet  been  established,  but  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  rule  lower  than  the  jobbing  rates  now 
current  for  old.  This  year's  California  crop  is 
expected  to  aggregate  200  carloads,  75%  of 
which  will  be  from  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
mainly  alfalfa  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7X®  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*ffl  7 

White  Comb,  1-D>  frames  10  ©10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Good  to  oholoe,  light,  V  lb  26*©27 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  offering  in  large  quantity  and 
desirable  qualities  are  bringing  fairly  good 
prices.  Small  Veal  is  in  light  receipt  and 
high.  Mutton  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is  not 
quotably  lower.  Tendency  of  the  Hog  market 
has  been  to  slightly  easier  rates,  recent  prices 
being  too  high  for  packers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  ®  8>» 

Beef,  2d  quality   7H<&  7* 

Beef,  3d  quality   6   ®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  6X@  5X 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  5* 

Hogs,  large  bard   5*9  5;j 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   4X®  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5X@  6 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  @10 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb   7*@  8 

Poultry. 

As  for  some  weeks  preceding,  offerings  were 
mainly  Eastern  product.  Most  kinds  of  do- 
mestic poultry  in  desirable  condition  were 
salable  to  very  fair  advantage.  Inquiry  was 
mainly  for  large  and  fat  old  hens  and 
choice  large  young  chickens.  Old  Pigeons 
were  in  light  receipt,  and  were  wanted  at 
moderately  stiff  prices  for  shooting  matches. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  tylb   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old  5  00  @r>  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  ©8  00 

Fryers  6  50  ©6  00 

Broilers,  large  4  60  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50  ©3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  5  50  ©6  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00  ©6  00 

Geese,  »  pair  1  60  ®  — 

Goslings,  «  pair  1  25  @2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  2  00  @ 

Pigeons.  Young  1  75  ®2  00 

Butter. 

There  is  a  little  firmer  tone,  in  consequence 
of  decreased  receipts,  more  the  result  of  in- 
terior packing  than  of  any  falling  off  in  the 
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production.  Prices  are  not  materially  higher, 
however,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  val- 
ues up  much  at  this  date,  as  it  would  simply 
make  an  opening  for  Eastern  butter  in  this 
market. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  17  @— 

Creamery  firsts  16 W@ — 

Creamery  seconds  16  ® — 

Dairy  select  16  @— 

Dairy  seconds  14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12K@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  Roll  17  @18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Lower  prices  are  prevailing  for  this  com- 
modity, with  market  weak  at  the  reduced 
rates.  Handlers  know  that  any  change  in  the 
future  must  be  to  still  lower  prices  and  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  cleaned  up,  while  buyers, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  care  to  purchase 
ahead  of  immediate  needs. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9V4@1 1 

California,  good  tc  choice   8V4®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8% 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs. 

The  market  has  ruled  fairly  steady  since 
last  review,  although  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic product  has  not  been  very  brisk.  Retailers 
and  large  consumers  have  been  running 
mostly  on  Eastern,  getting  relatively  better 
value  for  their  money  in  the  imported  egg 
than  on  the  home  article.  Some  Eastern  have 
been  sold  at  an  advance  of  just  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  per  dozen  over  cost  of  laying  down. 
California,  seleot,  large  white  and  fresh..  18  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  slze..l6H@l7!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  16  @16K 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15/, to  17 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @ — 

Vegetables. 

Summer  vegetables  made  a  fair  display,  al- 
though arrivals  were  not  so  large  as  at  corre- 
sponding date  in  some  previous  seasons.  Peas 
and  Rhubarb  were  in  good  supply.  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Egg  Plant,  Squash  and  Cucumbers 
were  in  only  moderate  stock.  Onions  were  in 
liberal  receipt,  as  compared  with  demand,  and 
market  for  this  vegetable  continued  against 
sellers. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ¥  box   1  25®  1  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  f,  box   75®  1  00 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   6®  8 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  *  B>   6@  8 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,    ft>    — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot-house,     doz   30®  50 

Egg  Plant,     B>   10®  12* 

Garlic,  new,  <ptt>   5®  6 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  ^  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     — ®  -r- 

Onlons,  New  Bed,  f>  cental   30®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  <p  ft   2®  2tf 

Peas,  common,    lb    1®  1* 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   10®  15 

Rhubarb,  $  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,     box   1  00®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box.   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  of  choice  to  select  quality  are 
in  very  limited  stock  and  market  for  this  de- 
scription is  ruling  firm,  with  sales  of  fine  Bur- 
banks  up  to  $2  per  cental.  New  potatoes  were 
in  free  receipt  and  sold  at  a  marked  decline, 
prices  for  the  same  being  now  quite  reason- 
able. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental  1  30  @1  65 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   —  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  50  @2  00 

Early  Rose  1  30  ®1  60 

Garnet  Chile   1  30  @1  60 

New  Potatoes,  *  cental  1  00  @1  50 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

While  the  display  of  summer  fruits  is  not 
particularly  heavy  for  this  date,  it  is  ma- 
terially larger  than  for  preceding  week,  and 
in  the  matter  of  variety  is  now  about  as  ex- 
tensive as  can  be  reasonsbly  expected  for  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Black  Figs  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance this  week,  which  is  unusually  early 
for  this  fruit.  They  were  from  the  vicinity 
of  Palm  Springs  in  southern  California  and 
brought  $2  per  box.  Peaches  were  in  moder- 
ate receipt,  but  they  were  mostly  too  green 
to  be  deserving  of  regular  quotations.  Plums 
of  early  varieties  are  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward, but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  as  yet  to 
admit  of  many  buyers  being  accommodated. 
Apricots  were  in  much  the  same  limited  sup- 
ply as  for  preceding  week,  and  where  the 
quality  was  choice,  very  good  figures  were 
readily  realized.  Green  Apples  were  in  fair 
receipt,  but  inquiry  for  them  was  light  at  low 
prices.  In  the  berry  line  most  of  the  season- 
able varieties  were  represented,  and  it  was 
the  exception  where  desirable  qualities  did 
not  command  comparatively  good  values. 
Currants  are  now  quotable,  as  are  also  Black- 
berries, although  there  are  not  many  of  these 
sorts  yet  being  received.  Strawberries  were 
in  liberal  supply,  with  the  demand  good  at 
the  reasonable  rates  current.  Raspberries 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  differ- 
ence in  quality,  some  being  very  ordinary, 
while  others  were  decidedly  superior.  Goose- 
berries averaged  lower  than  last  quoted,  sup- 
plies being  larger  and  demand  less  active. 

Apricots,  $  crate   1  25®  2  00 

Apples,  fancy,  ^  50-ft.  box   — @— 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-ft.  box  . . .  — ®— 
Apples,  Green,  common  to  fair,  <p  50-lb. 

box   50®  1  00 

Apples,  Green.  $  small  box   30®  60 

Blackberries,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Cherries,  Black,  f>  box   75®  90 

Cherries,  Red,  *  box   35®  60 

Cherries,  White,  *  box   35®  60 


Currants,  $  crate   85®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  *  ft   2@  3 

Gooseberries,  ^  20-ft  box   40®  65 

Peaches,  3  box   l  00®  1  25 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   — @— 

Plums,  $  box   1  00®  1  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   75®  1  00 

Raspberries,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Raspberries,  ^  drawer    30®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,      chest   2  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  little  of  noteworthy  interest  to 
record  at  this  date,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Dealers  are  now  looking 
to  new  crops  and  nothing  of  consequence  is 
expected  to  be  done  until  the  opening  of  the 
new  season.  There  are  no  evidences  of  any 
contracting  having  been  effected,  or  of  specu- 
lative dealings  in  forward  deliveries.  Neither 
dealers  nor  growers  show,  as  a  rule,  any  spe- 
cial desire  to  make  contracts.  Apricots  might 
be  purchased  in  a  moderate  way  at  10c  for 
early  July  delivery,  but  there  are  no  buyers 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  the  future  at 
this  figure.  It  is  doubtful  if  speculative  oper- 
ators could  be  induced  to  name  much  if  any- 
thing over  8c  at  this  date.  Quotable  values 
for  1898  product  show  few  changes,  but  they 
are  mainly  nominal  at  present.  Apples  are 
very  scarce  and  market  is  against  buyers. 
Prunes  are  slow  and  weak,  with  fairly  liberal 
offerings  still  on  market.  Monday's  steam- 
ship for  Victoria,  B.  C,  carried  50,000  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  a  considerable  portion  being 
Prunes  and  Raisins,  destined  for  Australia. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft  12V4®13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13tf@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9y@  9* 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   8K@  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7H@  8H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6%®  7S4 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   43£@  5 

60—  70's  3%@  4 

70— 80's   3i<@  3K 

80— 90'S   23£@  3 

90— 100'S   2H®  2% 

110— 130'S   2   @  2* 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @ — 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4% 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   IH@  1% 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail  from 
New  York  the  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East 
is  an  follows : 

Evaporated  apples  are  in  fair  supply  but  gen- 
erally held  with  confidence,  and  while  it  would 
be  difficult  to  buy  important  quantities  of  prime 
at  8!4c  to  force  sales  that  figure  would  have  to  be 
shaded.  Canadian  fruit  in  bond  is  offered  at  about 
8>ic,  with  exporters  bidding  75£c.  Grades  above 
prime  are  in  very  limited  supply  and  jobbing 
slowly  at  about  former  prices.  Sun-dried  apples 
scarce  and  nominal.  Chops  quiet  but  held  stead- 
ily with  choice  heavy  packed  up  to2%c.  Cores 
and  skins  continue  flat  with  outside  quotation  ex- 
treme. Raspberries  in  some  surplus  and  weak. 
Huckleberries  scarce  and  held  steady  though  out- 
side quotation  extreme.  Blackberries  firm  owing 
to  the  limited  quantity  remaining.  Cherries  easy 
with  11c  extreme.  California  peaches  and  apri- 
cots in  fair  demand  and  steady.  Prunes  dull  and 
weak. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13  @uyt 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  20  @28 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @13 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  9 

Raisins. 

Aside  from  small  quantities  changing  hands 
in  a  jobbing  way,  there  is  little  movement  to 
record.  Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as 
before,  the  Growers'  Association  having  an- 
nounced no  changes  in  card  rates. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @ — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — @1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     ft  5M@5& 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4^@4Ji 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3m@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4Yt 

Seedless  Muscatel   —®3\i 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2H@2M 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

Oranges  are  in  large  supply  for  this  date, 
eight  carloads  coming  to  hand  Monday,  but 
they  are  mostly  off  quality  Navels  and  Seed- 
lings, market  for  these  being  weak.  High- 
grade  Navels  were  in  slim  stock.  Lemons 
ruled  against  the  selling  interest,  the  weathei 
most  of  the  time  being  unfavorable  for  this 
fruit.  Limes  were  in  ample  supply  for  the 
demand  and  market  was  easy  in  tone. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   2  25®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  00 

Japanese  Mandarins   — ®— 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   2  00®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  #  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

In  the  absence  of  supplies,  only  nominal 
quotations  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  pos- 
sible at  this  date.  A  liberal  yield  of  Almonds 
is  looked  for  in  this  State,  and  also  a  very 
good  demand.  The  Walnut  crop  will  probably 
be  under  the  average  as  to  quantity.  Pea- 


nuts are  commanding  previous  rates;  offer-  ' 
ings  are  not  heavy. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4@  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4@  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

While  values  remain  quotably  as  before 
noted,  16@20c  per  gallon  wholesale  for  new 
claret,  as  to  quantity  and  other  conditions, 
the  market  is  reported  temporarily  quiet, 
most  dealers  being  fairly  stocked  for  the  time 
being,  and  not  caring  to  purchase  to  any  note- 
worthy extent  at  this  date.  There  is  a  mod- 
erate movement  outward  by  sea  and  rail. 
Shipments  by  sea  for  April  were  235,049  gal- 
lons and  678  cases,  and  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  were  1,344,481  gallons  and 
2838  cases,  representing  a  total  value  of  $535,- 
000.   

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
\  July  I,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


Flour,  K-sks  140,205  4,994,193 

Wheat,  ctls  138,853    ,  2,760,524 

Barley,  ctls             13,736  1,266,549 

Oats,  ctls                  5,035  600,608 

Corn,  ctls                  3,587  163,743 

Rye,  Ctls                     850  31,365 

Beans,  sks                2,101  386,294 

Potatoes,  Sks            10,665  1,054,890 

Onions,  sks               2,392  168,508 

Hay,  tons                   1,560  124,746 

Wool,  bales                6,033  62,606 

Hops,  bales   11,618 


4,779,447 
10,147,889 
4,432,823 
657  256 
352,028 
46,236 
552,387 
1,053,454 
103,326 
116,976 
67,554 
8,849 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   82,674 

Wheat,  ctls   75,532 

Barley,  ctls   2,476 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   290 

Beans,  sks   499 

Hay,  bales   250 

Wool,  fts   28,225 

Hops,  fts   4,635 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   201 


California   Dried   Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  May  23— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7@8*c;  prime  wire  tray,  8%@9c\ 
choice,  9@9'4c;  fancy,  9%@10c. 

Prunes,  4^@9>4c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13H@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@llHc;  peeled,  25@28o. 


Potash. 

T7  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertiu7ers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufac- 
ture the 


"HATCH"  Pruning: 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc   T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F=".    I.    /V\/\-rT-HE\A/S,  Proprietor. 

E.  X.  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw- 
Burners  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald  &  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS,  ETC. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


MONARCH  CAR  P  RESS 

.    (O  TOMS  BOX  CAR  $600 

[MONARCH  JR.onoiNAAv^ii.fSW 


THE  ..fcBCK 

0,0^  ISTHEBCSTSMAU. 
'    BALECAR  PRESS  INTHf 

WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "    20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,    "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHODSE,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 
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Pain-Killer. 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  j 
[CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  j 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  ] 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Walnut  Marketing. 


To  the  Editor: — While  the  past  sea- 
son was  not  a  successful  one  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  quality  of  the  wal- 
nut crop,  the  prices  obtained  were,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  those  received 
the  present  year ;  but  the  walnut 
grower  did  not  receive  as  much  as  he 
should  have  received  in  a  year  of  short 
European  crops. 

We  were  informed  early  in  the  sea- 
son that  Italian  walnuts  were  being  of- 
fered in  New  York  at  8J  cents  per 
pound,  and  without  further  investiga- 
tion the  price  of  California  walnuts  was 
placed  at  6  cents  for  No.  1  hardshells 
and  7  cents  for  No.  1  softshells. 

It  now  appears  that  this  reported 
price  was  about  1  cent  too  low,  and 
that  the  price  was  nearly  9J  cents, 
which  price  was  afterward  reported  to 
some  of  our  prominent  growers. 

Freights. — We  are  paying  too  much 
freight  on  our  product,  when  its  char- 
acter is  considered,  as  some  other  arti- 
cles of  equally  perishable  nature  are 
carried  for  less  price. 

This  is  a  matter  that  can  and  should 
be  corrected,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
corrected  if  proper  representation  was 
made. 

We  make  the  same  price  for  the  mid- 
dle West  that  we  do  for  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  establish  our  prices  to 
compete  with  imported  walnuts  at 
New  York. 

The  average  freight  rate  from  New 
York  to  the  western  distributing 
points  is  about  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
difference  in  cost  of  imported  walnuts 
at  these  prices. 

If  we  estimate  the  crop  of  the  past 
year  at  350  cars,  of  ten  tons  each,  the 
mistake  in  naming  the  price  cost  us 
from  $35,000  to  $70,000,  depending  on 
whether  it  would  have  been  thought 
best  to  advance  the  price  either  J  or  1 
cent  per  pound  at  the  time  of  setting 
prices. 

Walnuts  should  be  carried  at  not  to 
exceed  $1  per  100  pounds,  which  would 
have  made  a  saving  of  $21,000.  Then, 
if  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  or  250 
cars,  only  were  marketed  from  Chicago 
and  west,  there  should  have  been  a 
gain  of  $25,000,  making  altogether  a 
gain  of  $1.30  to  $1.80  per  100  pounds 
on  those  sold  in  the  West,  and  80  cents 
to  $1.30  per  100  pounds  on  those  sold 
east  of  Chicago,  or  a  total  gain  on  350 
cars  of  $81,000  to  $116,000,  and  instead 
of  about  $420,000,  which  we  received 
last  year,  we  should  have  had  at  least 
$500,000. 

Hard  and  Soft  Shells. — An  additional 
saving  might  also  have  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  brokerage,  which  would 
have  added  considerable  to  the  total. 

We  make  too  great  a  difference  in 
price  between  hardshells  and  softshells. 
There  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
the  lower  priced  walnuts,  and  likely  i 
cent  difference  would  be  more  nearly 
the  proper  price. 

Organization. — We  cannot  expect  to 
attain  these  results  until  we  are  united, 
and  as  matters  now  stand  the  walnut 
growers  along  with  other  producers 
are  helping  to  swell  the  profits  of  those 
people  who  are  wiser  than  we  and  have 
made  their  trusts  and  combinations. 

The  important  thing  is  to  unite.  Out- 
method  of  doing  business  may  not  be 
perfect  at  first,  but  that  will  improve 
with  experience. 

When  we  agree  upon  the  main  fact 


that  we  will  work  together  and  follow 
our  chosen  leaders  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  keep  our  agreements  without 
watching  and  urging,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  of  the  result. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward 
consolidation  of  interests,  and  such  be- 
ing the  fact,  it  certainly  stands  the 
farmers  in  hand  to  be  well  organized, 
as  they  are  always  the  weakest  of  the 
weak,  and  only  so  because  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to 
stand  together. 

If  we  are  perfectly  organized  we  can 
always  assist  one  another,  in  case  one 
is  in  need  of  money  for  gathering  his 
crop  or  other  purposes,  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  any  bank  to 
make  a  loan  on  the  association's  note, 
for  there  can  be  no  better  security, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  association  is 
secure,  as  it  has  the  crop  in  hand. 

We  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
buyers,  as  all  will  know  where  the  wal- 
nuts are  to  be  had,  and  that  they  will 
run  no  risk  of  lower  prices  when  buy- 
ing in  large  lots,  for  the  price  will  al- 
ready be  lower  than  the  price  of  equal 
quality  European  nuts,  and  can  always 
be  guaranteed  to  the  buyer. 

The  central  exchange  becomes  the 
broker,  and  sells  the  walnuts  for  the 
actual  cost  of  transacting  the  business, 
while  we  make  a  merchant  of  the  pres- 
ent broker,  and  allow  him  to  supply  his 
customers  as  before.       J.  B.  Nefp. 

Anaheim,  May  10,  1899. 


Mining  for  Squirrels. 


Squirrel  mining  is  profitable  in  Tu- 
lare county  under  the  bounty  law,  says 
the  Register. 

A  number  of  men  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  making  good  wages  poison- 
ing squirrels  for  the  bounty  paid  by  this 
county.  From  200  to  500  a  day  is  not 
considered  a  heavy  catch  and  as  the 
tails  are  worth  3  cents  each  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  business  beats  pitching 
hay  at  $1.50  a  day.  But  the  business 
will  be  short  lived  as  the  best  territory 
— that  is  where  squirrels  most  abound 
— has  been  worked  or  is  claimed.  Of 
course,  those  who  work  for  profit  hunt 
the  thickest  colonies.  They  do  not  go 
far  to  find  a  colony  of  one  or  two 
families,  and  where  these  are  left  in 
out-of-way  corners  there  will  be  enough 
to  soon  raise  a  population  to  possess 
the  land.  If  ranchers  would  take  the 
trouble  to  clean  out  the  corners  the 
squirrel  nuisance  would  be  abated  for 
some  time. 


Mica 

'Axle 

'Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  every  where. 

If  ADR  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Will  Give  10c. 


for  every 
Gopher  Scalp. 

y\  The  above  offer  is  made 
'  ^    by  many  ruiiiitleslntbe 

western  states. 
We  guarantee  the 

OutOSighf 

Gopher 
Trap 

to  catch  when  all  other  traps 
fall.    Semi  25  vvnts  for  a 

sample  by  mall,  or  have  your 
nV:ilrr  (inl'T  for 
you.   Don't  wait 
gophers  are  active. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  CO.    r  , 

16  Meek  St.,      Abingdon,  111.  tUt^ "-^ 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAB  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  tor  Circular. 


Multiplied  Value  In 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are 
twice  as  well  made  and  cost  twice  as 
much  to  make  as  imitating  machines.  They 
run  with  half  the  power,  half  the  speed  and 
half  the  wear,  require  but  half  the  care  and 
last  twice  as  long  as  other  separators.  Under 
harder  conditions  their  work  is  douhly  efficient, 
and  under  all  conditions  they  save  twice  as 
much  as  other  separators  over  setting  systems. 
Their  sales  are  ten  times  those  of  all  other  ma- 
chines combined.  Their  price  is  no  greater 
but  on  the  contrary  less  than  cheaply  made 
imitating  machines  in  proportion  to  actual 
capacity,  regardless  of  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  every  feature  of  separator  efficiency. 


Send  for  new  1809  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICACO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


>"o.  814 — KxU-usi  on-Top  Two-spring  Carriage. 
Is  i  ■■:.[■!■  r. ■  with  lamps,  ii  ii.it  nide  curtains,  storm 
apron  and  poll*  or  shaft*.  Price,  $63.  tluaraiitttjJ  as 
good  10  every  way  as  others  sell  for  $90. 


THE  BEST  FOR  THE  MONEY 

what  every  man  ih  naturally  i  .-     He  Should  be  doubly  careful 

when  It  comes  to  the  purchase  of  vehlclee  ami  harness,   A  mail's  life 
and  that  of  bis  wife  and  family  often  de- 
pend upon  quality  in  hi.-  bujrgy  orearriaKe 
and  harness.  We  trtve  extraordinary  qual-^ 
itv  for  tbe  money.    Then  there  are  the 
au vantages  of  our  plan  of  doing  business. 

WE  HA  VENO  AGENTS. 

but  aell  all  ffouds  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wnole»ulv  price*. 

We  shipourcoods  any  where  forexamin- 
ation  and  jruarantee  everything.  We 
make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  fift  styles 
of  harness  Iton't  buy  any  of  theBe 
things  until  you  pet  our  large  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalotrue.    It's  FREE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec'y,  Elkhart,  lod. 


No.  10O— Double  Buftfry 
Hi-  Pull  nickel  trim- 
med, price  $17;  as  good  as 
r* (alts  for  *  ib. 


T-o.,y  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  — 

Write  FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


|  BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


625    SIXTH  ST. 


Srt  rsl  FRANCISCO. 


WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 

Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Krect  Same. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  ezperienoed 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  for  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advioe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Hiss  ion  to   Hawaii  for  Scale 
Eaters. 


The  final  report  of  George  Compere 
relative  to  the  success  of  his  mission  to 
Hawaii  in  search  of  parasites  for  the 
eradication  of  the  purple  scale  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Los  Angeles 
supervisors  and  is  as  follows: 

"  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  final 
report  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  the  parasite 
of  the  purple  scale  Chilocorus  circvm- 
datus,  Gylth.  This  ladybird  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Hawaiian  islands  by 
Prof.  Koebele  from  Hongkong,  China, 
about  three  years  ago,  and  at  the  time 
when  all  of  the  citrus  trees  on  the 
islands  were  very  badly  infested  with 
the  purple  scale,  Mytilapsis  citricola, 
Pack.  Your  board  commissioned  me 
on  Nov.  10,  1898,  to  proceed  to  the 
Hawaiian  islands  and  obtain  for  this 
country  what  was  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  successful  parasite  of  the 
purple  scale.  This  I  found  to  be  the 
ladybird  above  mentioned,  and  as  bad 
previously  been  reported  as  such  by 
Prof.  Koebele.  I  started  on  that  mis- 
sion on  November  11th  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waiian islands,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.  I  immediately  began  to  search 
for  the  beetles,  and,  after  a  continuous 
search  of  ten  days,  I  found  a  few  of 
them,  which  I  at  once  placed  in  a 
breeding  jar,  and  only  twice  after  that 
was  I  able  to  find  any  more  of  the 
beetles  while  there.  All  beetles  sent 
over  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  shipment,  were  bred  in  confine- 
ment in  breeding  jars.  I  made  six 
shipments  of  these  parasites  to  E.  H. 
Rust  and  six  to  Wm.  Wood.  These 
were  all  packed  and  sent  in  cold  stor- 
age from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 
where  they  were  taken  charge  of  by 
Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  or  his 
deputy,  John  Isaac,  and  forwarded  to 
this  county.  I  also  brought  about  1000 
larvse,  pupa  and  beetles  of  the  same 
with  me  on  my  return,  which  I  lib- 
erated in  the  orchard  of  S.  B.  Root  at 
Rivera.  Of  this  lot  I  will  still  have  a 
few  larvae  and  beetles  that  I  placed  in 
a  breeding  jar  to  see  how  they  will 
breed.  That  these  ladybirds  rid  the 
citrus  trees  on  the  islands  of  the  purple 
scale  there  is  no  question,  for,  after 
finding  the  first  beetles,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  hunting  live  purple  scale  to  feed 
and  breed  them  on,  and  not  hunting 
parasites,  as  would  be  supposed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  the  same  work  here  that  they  did 
on  the  islands,  as  there  is  certainly 
abundance  of  food  for  them  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  as 
soon  as  the  scale  begins  to  breed  this 
spring  the  beetles  will  also  begin  to 
breed,  and  the  trees  will  soon  be  swarm- 
ing with  them. 

"  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however — the  protection  of  the  beetles 
by  discontinuing  the  fumigation  and 
spraying  process  in  all  orchards.  The 
statements  made  by  some  persons  that 
fumigation  will  not  destroy  the  vari- 
ous ladybirds  are  certainly  made  in 
gross  ignorance.  Any  one  having  any 
knowledge  of  these  insects  knows  that 
the  various  ladybirds  and  their  larvae 
will  succumb  more  readily  to  the  deadly 
fumes  than  will  the  scale  insects." 

The  clerk  was  instructed  to  notify 
Mr.  Compere  to  turn  over  any  para- 
sites in  his  possession  to  the  horticul- 
tural commission. 


Little  girl  to  cooking-school  teacher, 
on  hearing  the  water  sing  in  the  tea- 
kettle :  "Hear  the  microbes  singing 
just  before  they  die." 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  End  of  the  Century 


ers,  the  McCormick  Reapers,  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Corn  Harvesters,  the  McCor- 
mick Hay  Rakes,   the  McCor- 
mick Corn    Huskers  and 
Fodder  Shredders  are"The 
Best  in  The  World." 

McCormick  ^ 

Harvesting  Machine 
Company, 
Chicago. 


approaches  and  brings  with  it 
the  celebration  of  the  great- 
est array  of  triumphs 
ever  credited  to  one  manufacturing  firm.  The  unparalleled  McCormick  ma- 
chines will  reach  their  three  score  and  ten  years  of  manufacture  from 
i83i,the  year  in  which  Cyrus  H. McCormick  invented  the  reaper.  "''  ".[. 

From  the  one  machine  of  that  date  to  the  189,670  ma-  .  flK»*>'j*<ajjt 

chines  built  and  sold  last  season,  is  a  gigantic 
growth  of  output  absolutely  unchallenged.  The 
McCormick  Binders,  the  McCormick  Mow- 


Li  st  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  9,  1899. 

621,612.— Separator  and  Conveyor  — T.  J.  Bar- 
low, S.  F 

624,614.— Educational  Device— J.  A.  Bevington, 

Escondido,  Cal. 
624, 74ft.— Miter  Box— F.  Bootsman,  Artie,  Wash. 
624,627.— Boiler  Cleaner— V.  Clark,  Dryad,  Wash. 
624,455.— Puffing  Iron— P.  F.  Clerc,  S.  F. 
624,785 —Plow— W.  B.  Gray,  Ashland,  Or. 
624,618.  —  Ropeway  Conveyor— A.  S.  Hallidie, 

S.  F. 

624. 483.  —  Wave  Motor  —  Hamilton  &  Mahany, 

White  Hills,  Ariz. 
624,669.— Luggage  Carrier  —  V.  L.  Moore,  San 

Rafael,  Cal. 

624,860.—  Curtain  Fixture— R.  E.  Phillips,  Port- 
land, Or. 

624,689.— Motor  Vehicle— W.  S.  Schuyler,  Ocean- 
side,  Cal. 

624,594.— Motive  Power—  M.  L.  Wilkinson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  StrongACo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Bicycle  Luggage  Carriers. — V.  L.  Moore, 
San  Rafael,  Cal.  No.  624,629.  Dated  May  9, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  improvement 
in  luggage  carriers  which  are  especially  de- 
signed for  use  upon  bicycles.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  flexible  netting,  a  rectangular 
frame,  to  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  netting 
is  secured,  the  lower  portion  being  closed,  a 
bar  having  curved  hooks,  and  loops  adapted  to 
engage  the  handle  bar  and  the  vertical  steer- 
ing post  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  secure  it 
thereto,  said  bar  having  loops  formed  iD  its 
ends,  which  are  engaged  by  corresponding 
loops  or  links  in  the  net-carrying  bar,  where- 
by the  latter  is  allowed  to  fold  automatically, 
adjust  itself  with  relation  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine  and  to  any  load  which  may  be  placed 
in  it. 

Conveyor  Attachment  for  Ropeways. — 
A.  S.  Hallidie,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
624,648.  Dated  May  9,  1899.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  device  by  which  buckets,  hangers 
or  load  carriers  are  connected  with  endless 
wire  ropes  and  is  especially  designed  for  such 
connection  where  the  apparatus  is  employed 
as  an  aerial  ropeway.  The  invention  consists 
essentially  of  an  arm  having  a  journal  at  one 
end  for  the  suspension  of  the  hanger  or  part 
to  be  carried  thereby  and  having  the  other 
end  formed  with  a  plurality  of  thin  leaves 
drawn  down  so  as  to  pass  between  the  adja- 
cent wires  or  strands  of  the  rope  and  termi- 
nating in  short  sections  which  fit  within  the 
strand  in  the  place  ordinarily  occupied  by  the 
core,  or  they  may  be  made  to  embrace  the 
core. 

Combined  Gravity  Separator  and  Con- 
veyor.—Thos.  J.  Barbour,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  624,612.  Dated  May  9,  1899.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  light  and  heavy 
material  and  to  a  means  for  delivering  the 
separated  materials  of  different  specific  grav- 
ity at  different  points  with  relation  to  the 
apparatus.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  recep- 
tacle having  an  elongated  bottom  and  vertical 
sides,  a  feed  device  at  the  upper  end  and  a 
discharge  at  the  top  of  the  lower  end,  a  cham- 
ber or  well  extending  vertically  below  the 
bottom  proximate  to  the  discharge  and  in 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  bottom 
terminates  to  receive  heavier  material  there- 
from, means  for  supplying  water  to  the  recep- 
tacle whereby  the  lighter  material  overflows 
therewith  at  the  discharge,  a  screw  conveyor 
and  an  enclosing  casing  therefor  exterior  to 
the  receptacle,  said  conveyor  having  its  re- 
ceiving end  entering  the  conveyor  or  well  at 
a  point  above  its  bottom  so  that  material  of 
intermediate  specific  gravity  is  conveyed  out 
of  the  chamber  or  well  and  is  discharged  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  conveyor.   In  conjunc- 


tion with  the  feed  mechanism  a  rotary  screen 
is  employed  by  which  the  material  is  sepa- 
rated and  classified,  a  conveyor  by  which  the 
larger  portions  are  moved  from  the  screen 
without  passing  through  the  other  part  of  the 
apparatus,  while  the  portion  which  passes 
through  the  screen  is  delivered  by  a  chute 
into  the  main  portion  of  the  machine. 

Farm  Wagon  for  only  SI 9. 95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  3U-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7days' buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-oldB;  21  Jerseys  &  Durham*  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 


♦    FAN  C  "V      POULTRY,  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Broe. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
ti.oo.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FR  EE. 


CRE  OF  CORN! 


nd  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
I  system— beio^  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  195  payesand  now  neintf  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfq.  Co. 

•  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
I  the  subject,    It  includes: 

•  1— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
|  Ill-Silage.  IV— Feedlngof  Silage. 
I  V   Comparison  of  Si  luge  and  other  Feeds, 
j  VI  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  manv  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
!  for  feeding  stock.     They  are  going  rapidly. 
J  To  avoid  diainteresled  inquirers  the 

'  stamps. 

ILVER 


I 


Salem,  Ohio. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lotB. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


I 


Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  P.easant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  2jc  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Cheap  vs.  Cheap. 


There  are  two  kinds  of 
cheap.  One  means  good 
value  for  the  money  paid. 
The  other  means  nasty 
cheap;  that  is,  low  first 
cost,  regardless  of  qual- 
ity. We  make  cheap 
farm  separators;  that  is, 
big  value  for  the  money. 
A  Sharpies  Farm  Sep- 
arator is  a  365  days  per 
year  and  a  ten  years 
without  repair  separator. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  31. 

SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha.  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A  Chance  for  California. 


That  there  has  been  a  good  deal  more 
frost  in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  South 
than  the  growers  have  been  willing  to 
admit  is  the  opinion  of  T.  M.  Ferguson, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Cuthbert,  Ga.,  his  birthplace.  He 
states  in  the  Call: 

"  I  rode  for  miles  through  peach 
orchards  and  I  have  talked  with  the 
leading  fruit  growers  in  the  southern 
part  of  Georgia.  They  all  say  there 
will  be  no  peach  or  orange  crop  this 
year,  and  that  all  the  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  ordered  from 
Georgia  must  now  come  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  the  coldest  spring 
the  South  has  ever  experienced.  In 
January  the  thermometer  went  down 
as  far  as  three  degrees  below  zero,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  zero  is  as  cold 
as  the  weather  has  ever  been  down 
there.  Old  shade  trees  that  I  remem- 
ber from  the  time  I  was  a  boy  have 
been  killed — that  is,  not  killed  out- 
right, but  all  the  shoots  and  branches 
are  dead  and  the  trees  have  to  start 
again  with  shoots  from  the  trunk. 

"There  will  not  be  oranges  and 
peaches  enough  in  the  South  to  pay  for 
picking.  Where  the  output  in  oranges 
and  peaches  used  to  be  thousands  of  car- 
loads, there  is  now  no  prospect  of  furn- 
ishing the  section  with  fruit  enough  to 
eat.  If  Georgians  want  to  eat  peaches 
this  summer  they  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased in  California;  and  if  Florida 
people  want  to  eat  oranges  they  will 
have  to  be  from  California.  There  is 
no  fruit  in  the  South,  and  the  place  it 
occupied  in  the  Eastern  market  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  California  fruit. 
It  ought  to  be  a  good  year  for  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  State." 


Arizona's  Stock  Industry. 

Secretary  Will  C.  Barnes,  of  the  Ari- 
zona live  stock  sanitary  board,  furn- 
ishes the  following  information  to  the 
Arizona  Republican  in  regard  to  the 
live  stock  industry  of  the  Territory: 

During  the  year  1898  the  number  of 
cattle  marketed  in  Arizona,  including 
those  slaughtered  for  home  consump- 
tion, was  about  207,000  head. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  trad- 
ing done  in  the  early  part  of  1898  was 
entirely  too  speculative  in  its  nature  to 
be  safe.  Cattle  probably  sold  that 
spring  for  several  dollars  per  head 
more  than  they  were  actually  worth. 
The  reaction  that  naturally  followed 
the  break  left  the  southwestern  cattle- 
men with  many  cattle  on  their  hands, 
but  fortunately  there  was  fine  grass 
that  fall  and  money  from  spring  sales 
plenty,  so  that  the  herds  already  gath- 
ered were  turned  loose  and  the  cattle- 
man rested  on  his  oars  and  waited  for 
better  times  to  come. 

At  the  present  writing  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  Arizona  cattle  is  excel- 
lent at  prices  which,  while  not  fully 
equal  to  last  year's  figures,  are  still 
extremely  satisfactory. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  not  less 
than  250,000  head  of  cattle  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Territory  this  year. 

The  returns  of  the  various  counties 
in  Arizona  show  a  total  of  379,240  head 
of  cattle  and  399,968  head  of  sheep. 
That  these  figures  are  far  below  the 
frue  number  no  reasonable  man  can 
..oubt,  and  it  is  no  overestimate  to  say 
that  we  have  not  less  than  600,000 


head  of  cattle  valued  at  over  $12,000,- 
000,  and  600,000  head  of  sheep  worth 
fully  $1,500,000. 

In  hogs,  Arizona  has  a  great  field  for 
development.  The  hog  raisers  of  Phoe 
nix  have  demonstrated  that  there  is 
big  money  in  raising  alfalfa  hogs  and 
finishing  them  with  barley.  Thousands 
are  shipped  all  over  the  Territory  and 
to  Los  Angeles  for  slaughtering,  and 
there  has  been  a  large  profit  in  it  for 
the  raiser. 

The  Wool  Situation. 

The  wool  situation  is  rather  dis- 
appointing at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  Prices  are  not  what 
growers  had  reason  to  expect.  There 
is  much  of  last  year's  clip  yet  held  in 
southern  Oregon  and  the  best  offer  re- 
ported so  far  for  it  is  10  cents. 

A  recent  special  from  Pendleton, 
printed,  in  the  Oregonian,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  situation  in 
eastern  Oregon: 

Indications  point  toward  an  extreme- 
ly sluggish  wool  market,  with  no  deal- 
ings before  July  and  August.  With  an 
opening  then  of  active  buying,  the 
market  will  be  belated  two  or  three 
months.  This  is  the  view  of  the  rep- 
resentative buyers,  commission  men 
and  wool  growers  of  eastern  Oregon. 

Figures  gathered  from  the  various 
wool  centers  give  a  total  of  6,000,000 
pounds  remaining  unsold  from  the  clip 
of  1898.  Of  this,  The  Dalles  has  by  far 
the  largest  amount,  having  3,500,000 
pounds  in  the  warehouses:  one  house 
alone  containing  2,000,000  pounds. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  present 
situation  in  wool  here  and  at  all  east- 
ern Oregon  towns.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  1898  unsold  wool  on 
hand  fills  the  warehouses  to  overflow- 
ing even  the  platforms  being  in  some 
places  crowded,  and  yet  already  the 
1899  clip  is  due  to  arrive  from  the 
hundreds  of  shearing  camps,  and  there 
is  no  room  in  which  to  store  it. 

Absolutely  no  sales  are  being  made, 
though  a  small  quantity  moves  out  from 
time  to  time  on  consignment  to  East- 
ern buying  houses.  The  wool  growers 
grimly  hold  on  to  the  hope  that  the 
advantage  of  the  Eastern  woolen  goods 
manufacturer  will  not  endure  forever, 
and  that  he  will  before  long  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  their  terms,  which 
involve  from  5  cents  more  than  the 
normal  quotation  of  the  day. 


Money  talks  !    We  guarantee  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars,  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


Paragrene. 

It  is  cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills 
quicker.    Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  JjtWI  we  bare  bean  tho  Kile  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Parti  Green,  and  know 
tliat  Paragrene  isun  rtfi*ctiv«  aud  relialm-  improvement  on 
Paris  Grim,  Our  reputation  a*  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  w«  claim  for  it. 

"Iam  mart  than  pfeflfed  with  I'aragrene  and  xhall  al- 
ways ii Hf  it  in  future  in  jirtfrrence  to  I\iri*  f/'rmi." 

Suburb*.  Term.,  May  8.  A.  E.  BCXKEIt. 

Prices  :  14  lb.  kits,  i4j4c.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs.,  16c.  per  lb.;  ~%  lb.  pkgs.,  17c. 
per  lb,;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.    Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  fnr  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG.  Box  1670  \y. New  York 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

of  responsibility  to  the  fence  quentlon  Is  dis- 
i  liarired  to  the  extent  that  the  Pace  Is  Introduced. 
Have  von  taken  II  up* 

PAGE  WOVEN  IV  IKK  KKM'E  CO.,  ADMAN,  MICH. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  8TKKET, 
Bet.  California  ana  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co.  ! 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout — white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  In  any  height  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  b  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 


Original  and  Genuine  New  York  Champion. 

Leads  as  usual.  Strongest  and  best  wheel,  with 
renewable  spokes.  8-9-10-12  ft.,  wood  or  steel.  Write 
for  catalogue,  tells  all  about  It.  ALLISON,  NEFF  & 
LO.,  222  Mission  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A   NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  15. 1899. 

.Vr.  /.  L.  Burtnn.— Ok  a  H  Silt:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-ln.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  good  wind  It  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  Hi  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft .  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,     C.  F.  Blewett. 

Dr.  FAULKXEKOf  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8- In.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  Is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  FirBt  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN  THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

VA/heat,  Cereals, 
Sug.ir  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

etc..  Etc. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

For  sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Varlons  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  Improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


less  F»OYA/ER, 

more  IA/ATER. 

:  That  is  the  reason  I  ask  you  to  write  or  call  on  some  of 
those  now  using  :::::: 

WOOD'S  DEEP  WELL 
PROPELLER  PUMP  (1'V2r",Sr) 

:  :  :  It  positively  will  raise  your  water  with  less  power 
than  any  pump  on  earth.    Send  for  Circular.  :::::: 

P.  K.  WOOD,  Manufacturer, 

209  N.  MAIN  STREET,       -        -       LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Factory:    983-25  N.  Main  Street. 

L.  Q.  HARRISON,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

31  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements,  and  testimonials  from  slockralsers  who  have  successfully 
used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINK  In  the  United  Slates  since  1896  and 
protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  54  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


RUPTURE  AND  PILES. 


For  May  and  June,  1889,  only,  Drg.  Mansfield  & 
Porterfleld,  at  838  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

are  issuing  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
examination  for  Kupture  or  Pllea,  with  treat- 
ment till  cured,  for  $30.   Send  for  one. 


RACINE  Engines. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Our  famous  BirE 
\  It  I  I.  BRAND. 

•'i  the  bast  In  the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  md  wnples. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  A,  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BINDER  i 
TWINE 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  I 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO, 

116  Hlrhieiii  si..  CHIC1S0.  ILL 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0„ 

patents; 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline, Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL,  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  SSJ.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pare  Potash. 

1*.    W.   JACKSON    Ok  GO 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  826  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 


May  27, 1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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OUR  TRIUMPH  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

differs  from  all  others  in  these  particulars:  It  throws  a 
continuous,  unbroken  stream  without  pulsation,  vibra- 
tion, water  hammer,  air  chamber,  counter  balance,  or 
fly  wheel.  It  has  no  dead  centers  or  cranks.  All  work 
comes  on  the  lift  stroke,  moving  vertically  on  the  cen- 
ter line.  We  need  no  anchor  bolts  with  our  pumps. 
Requires  less  power.    Is  a  perfect  pump. 

SEND    FOR  CIRCULAR. 


S.  W.  LUITWIELER  CO., 


202-202  H.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


P.  &  B.  RED  PAINT. 

$  1 .00  per  gallon  in  barrels, 
$1.10  per  gallon  in  cans. 

Like  our  P.  &  B.  Roofings  and  P.  &  B.  Building  Papers,  this 
is  of  first  quality. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  but  the  very  best. 

T  R  V      f\      SflJVlPLE  ORDER. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  Makers,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


How  to  Extend  the  Order. 


Suggestions  by  the  National  master. 

New  Forces. — Farmers  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  an  age  of  organized 
effort,  an  age  of  rapid  changes,  and 
the  methods  of  our  fathers,  however 
successful  in  the  past,  will  not  succeed 
now.  New  methods,  new  systems, 
thought,  brain  must  be  applied  in  keep- 
ing with  the  changed  conditions,  to  in- 
sure success.  What  the  farmers  need 
now  is,  not  more  physical  labor,  but 
more  thought.  The  farmer  who  ex- 
pects to  keep  to  the  front  must  do  so 
by  the  power  of  knowledge — cultured 
brain,  not  muscle.  I  believe  the  farmer 
will  succeed  best  who  will  spend  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  hours  he  devotes  to 
labor  in  devising  plans  for  conducting 
his  business.  I  believe,  further,  that 
the  farmer  who  will  spend  three  or  four 
hours  each  week  attending  some  good 
Grange,  and  with  his  mind  quickened 
and  sharpened  by  coming  in  contact 
with  other  minds,  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  make  and  save  more  money 
than  the  same  man  will  all  his  time 
spent  in  physical  labor,  saying  nothing 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  and  our  duties 
to  each  other  as  citizens,  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge  gained  thereby, 
Labor,  when  directed  by  thought  and 
in  the  execution  of  well-considered 
plans,  is  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Work  Together. — Patrons,  let  us  co- 
operate in  every  State  and  county  and 
in  every  Grange  to  build  up  our  Order 
and  to  improve  our  business.  In  coun- 
ties where  new  Granges  are  needed, 
let  good,  earnest,  active  committees 
assist  the  deputies  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  in  the  establishment  of 
a  good  Grange.  If  all  our  members 
will  do  their  part,  their  full  duty,  in  the 
this  great  work,  the  Order  will  pros- 
per, the  farmer  will  be  respected  and 
honored  for  trying  to  build  up  his 
business:  and  in  the  elevation  and  im- 
provement of  the  agricultural  classes. 

If  any  farmer  is  ashamed  of  his  busi- 
ness and  does  not  take  an  interest  and 
feel  a  just  pride  in  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
farming  population  and  for  that  in- 
dividual that  he  should  abandon  farm- 
ing at  once  and  engage  in  some  business 
that  he  can  appreciate  as  honorable 
and  worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  If  he 
remains  a  farmer  and  should  he  be  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  he  should 
change  his  views,  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  life  and  his  business,  and  give 
his  best  efforts  to  improve  agriculture 
and  if  possible,  make  the  Grange  a  bet- 
ter school  for  improving  its  members 
in  all  things  that  make  better  farmers, 
better  home  makers  and  better  citizens. 

Farmers,  the  world  respects  and 
honors  those  who  respect  and  honor 
themselves,  and  work  earnestly  and 
honorably  to  better  their  condition  and 
improve  themselves  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes true  nobility  of  character. 


Los  Gatos  Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — As  the  result  of 
two  weeks  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  Bro.  D.  M.  Winans,  State  Deputy 
Organizer,  Los  Gatos  Grange  was  or- 
ganized May  18,  1899,  at  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall  with  a  charter  membership  of 
thirty-one.  Bro.  Cyrus  Jones  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Bro.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  Worthy  Overseer  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  Sister  M.  J. 
Worthen  of  San  Jose  Grange  were 
present. 

The  occasion  was  pleasant,  for  one 
seldom  meets  with  such  intelligent 
people  as  are  found  in  and  about  this 
Gem  City.  In  reality,  Bro.  Winans 
secured  fifty-two  names,  but  only 
thirty-one  had  paid  the  fee.  Bro. 
Jones,  in  an  able  manner,  installed  the 
officers  and  was  assisted  by  Bro.  Wi- 
nans. Bro.  Worthen  acted  as  Worthy 
Chaplain  and  Sister  Worthen  as 
Worthy  Secretary. 

The  officers  of  Los  Gatos  Grange  are: 
W.  M.,  J.  Lemon;  W.  O.,  J.  J.  Cornell; 
W.  Lect.,  Orsan  H.  Jefts;  W.  S., 
Frank  Baker;  W.  Asst.  S.,  O.  B. 
Whaley;  Chap.,  D.  D.  Briggs;  Treas., 
H.  H.  Frost;  Sec,  S.   H.  Herring; 


G.  K.,  Fred  Hunter;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Edmond  Richards;  Flora,  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson;  Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Frost; 
L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cornell. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Grange  will 
be  held  June  15th  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  charter 
and  manuals  will  have  arrived  from 
Washington.  At  this  meeting  Bro. 
Hugh  Leigh,  W.  M.  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  Bro.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  W.  O.  S.  G.,  and  Mrs. 
Worthen  will  be  present  and  perhaps 
many  others  from  San  Jose  Grange 
may  find  it  convenient  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  promising  young 
Grange  on  that  occasion. 

M.  J.  Worthen. 

Willow  Glen,  Cal. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


The  proposed  anti-trust  law  was  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange,  states  the  Mercury.  Worthy 
Master  Leigh  presided,  Miss  Laurola 
S.  Woodhams  secretary. 

The  debate  was  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Sanders,  Coates,  Hurlbert  and 
Worthen.  The  latter  quoted  a  senti- 
ment of  the  National  Grange  upon  the 
subject  which  seemed  to  be  the  defini- 
tion of  a  trust  that  was  recognized  by 
that  body.  It  was  as  follows:  "A 
trust  is  a  combination  of  men  and 
money  to  arbitrarily  control  the  prices 
of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

The  following  extract  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  last  annual  address  of  the 
Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
was  read:  "What  we  want  now  is  to 
have  the  law  amended  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  bring 
suit  and  enfore  the  law  against  the  151 
trusts  with  a  combined  capital  of  $1,- 
989,000,000  of  consolidated  capital, 
that  are  now  operating  in  the  United 
States,  and  again  set  free  the  toiling 
millions  of  American  people,  that  they 
may  pursue  their  daily  avocations  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and 
capital  without  its  being  taken 
from  them  by  the  operations  of  these 
conspirators  who  have  joined  in  these 
great  trust  combinations." 

An  anti-trust  petition  from  the  Na- 
tional Grange  was  presented.  No  defi- 
nite action  was  taken,  the  matter  be- 
ing deferred  for  future  discussion  jwith 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  relations  of 
the  question  to  local  conditions.  It  is 
the  design  to  become  familiar  with  the 
subject,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  issues  of  the  next  Con- 
gressional campaign. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Hon.  E.  F.  Lond  for  assistance  in  ob- 
taining the  appropriation  for  the  Alviso 
channel;  also  resolution  of  sympathy 
to  Sister  Josephine  Jones  in  the  loss  of 
her  son. 


District  Agricultural  Society 
Appointments. 

Governor  Gage  has  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  of  District  Agricul- 
tural Directors: 

District  No.  1,  embracing  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Alameda  counties — W.  M. 
Kent,  H.  W.  Meek  and  P.  E.  Dalton  of 
Oakland;  C.  S.  Crittenden,  A.  G.  Gur- 
nett  and  R.  B.  Milroy  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  H.  Cohen  of  Fruitvale,  C.  S. 
Neal  of  Alameda. 

District  No.  41,  of  Del  Norte  county 
— J.  P.  Wentz,  A.  TJIrich  and  Henry 
Westbrook,  all  of  Smith  River. 

District,  No.  24,  of  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties — G.  B.  McCord  of  Hanford; 
Charles  Downing  of  Armona;  C.  J. 
Berry  of  Visalia;  V.  D.  Krupp  of  Por- 
terville;  John  Touhy,  P.  J.  S.  Mont- 
gomery, W.  F.  Ingwerson  and  A. 
Young  of  Tulare. 

District  No.  3,  of  Butte  county — A. 
L.  Nichols,  A.  L.  Clark,  B.  Cussick, 

F.  C.  Williams,  W.  J.  O'Connor,  L.  H. 
Mcintosh,  T.  P.  Hendricks  and  F.  C. 
Lusk. 

District  No.  36,  of  Solano  county — 

G.  M.  Stearns  of  Benicia;  Charles  Mc- 
Cauley,  Edward  Wilson,  John  Brownlee 
and  J.  J.  Luchsinger  of  Vallejo;  T.  H. 
Buckingham  of  Davisville;  R.  T.  Curry 
of  Dixon;  B.  F.  Rush  of  Suisun. 


Dates  Set  for  the  California 
Circuit. 

Delegates  from  the  various  District 
Agricultural  Associations  met  recently 
and  arranged  dates  for  the  grand  cir- 
cuit of  California.  J.  W.  Rea  of  San 
Jose  presided  and  F.  W.  Kelley  offi- 
ciated as  secretary.  After  consider- 
able discussion  the  following  dates  were 
agreed  upon  :  Oakland,  July  17  to  22  ; 
Vallejo,  July  24  to  29  ;  Willows,  July  31 
to  August  5 ;  Red  Bluff,  August  7  to 
12 ;  Chico,  August  14  to  19  ;  Nevada 
City,  August  21  to  26  ;  Woodland,  Au- 
gust 28  to  September  2  ;  Sacramento, 
September  4  to  16  ;  Pacific  Coast  Trot- 
ting Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Sep- 
tember 18  to  23  ;  San  Jose,  September 
25  to  30 ;  Salinas,  October  2  to  7 ; 
Fresno,  October  9  to  14  ;  Santa  Ana, 
October  16  to  21 ;  Los  Angeles,  Octo- 
ber 23  to  28.  Stockton  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  and  no  dates 
were  assigned  to  that  town. 

T.  J.  Crowley  advocated  that  the 
minimum  purse  for  harness  races 
should  be  $600,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Colonel  Park  Henshaw  of  Chico 
recommended  that  the  various  associa- 
tions should  give  fewer  races  but 
larger  purses. 

The  paid  judge  matter  also  came  in 
for  considerable  discussion,  but  no  con- 
clusion was  reached  at  the  meeting. 

J.  W.  Rea,  T.  J.  Crowley,  Douglass 
Cone  and  F.  W.  Kelley  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
company  in  regard  to  securing  more 
favorable  transportation  rates  for 
horses. 

Lewis  Thorne,  Park  Henshaw  and 
F.  W.  Kelley  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  minor  district 
associations  in  regard  to  amalgamat- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  conducting  fairs. 

The  stakes  offered  by  the  Breeders' 
Association  have  filled  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  horsemen  pre- 
dict a  good  season's  racing  in  California. 


Alfalfa  Figures. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  Mr.  C.  D.  Hamilton 
please  explain  his  figures  on  alfalfa  raised  at 
Banning,  in  the  Rural  Press  of  April  29th  ? 
he  says  153,895  pounds,  valued  at  $6155,  an  av- 
erage of  $72.40  per  acre.  Was  this  hay  or 
seed  ?  If  hay,  the  price  is  good— 4  cents  per 
pound ;  if  seed,  the  price  is  low  for  this  year. 
— L.  P.  Dennet,  Angiola. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  express  my 
thanks  to  your  reader  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  error  in  the  alfalfa  state- 
ment in  my  essay  as  published  in  your 
paper.  What  I  said,  or  meant  to  say, 
was  820,500  pounds  of  alfalfa,  instead 
of  153,895  as  quoted.— C.  D.  Hamilton, 
Banning,  May  17th. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.   No  fits  or  nervousness 
>J  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FR1CE  &2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


Eastern  Fruit  Reports. 


The  Georgia  section  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  reports  for  May  1st  that  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  apples  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties,  but  the  outlook  for 
peaches  and  other  fruits  is  very  dis- 
couraging ;  commercially  speaking, 
there  will  be  no  peaches. 

The  Arkansas  section,  May  16th,  re- 
ports :  Apples  are  falling  off  in  some 
sections,  but  generally  the  prospects 
are  favorable  for  a  good  crop  ;  pears 
and  plums  continue  to  do  well;  straw- 
berries have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
too  much  rain. 

The  New  York  section,  May  15th,  re- 
ports :  The  prospects  are  generally 
favorable  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  ex- 
cepting peaches,  which  are  less  promis- 
ing than  heretofore  reported,  many 
trees  having  been  winter-killed.  Fruit 
trees  in  northern  New  York  are  back- 
ward in  blooming.  There  is  complaint 
that  grape  vines  in  Jplaces  have  not 
wintered  well. 

The  New  Jersey  section,  May  15th, 
says  :  Orchard  fruits  are  doing  well, 
the  trees  having  a  good  set  for  fruit. 
Reports  from  Hunterdon  and  Sussex 
counties  indicate  that  the  outlook  for 
peaches  is  decidedly  more  encourag- 
ing. Although  the  set  is  below  the 
average,  the  prospects  are  that  a  fairly 
good  crop  will  be  secured. 


Blackleg  and  Anthrax. 


The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  of  Chicago  informs 
us  that  as  the  result  of  the  detail  work  of 
their  traveling  representative  in  California 
during  the  winter,  they  have  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months  received  quite  a  number 
of  orders  for  Pasteur  blackleg  vaccine  from 
stock  owners  in  California ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
by  using  Pasteur  vaccine  these  stockmen 
saved  money  by  saving  their  calves  from 
blackleg.  Blackleg,  of  course,  did  not  begin 
to  break  out  until  the  rain  came ;  the  grass 
came  up  and  the  germs  became  more  virulent 
and  the  cattle  improved  in  condition,  and  the 
disease  only  broke  out  in  those  localities  that 
were  already  infected  with  the  germs  of 
blackleg  on  account  of  deaths  having  occurred 
in  former  years. 

Some  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  apparently 
already  taken  place  in  southern  California,  as 
they  have  during  the  past  week  several  ur- 
gent orders  for  vaccine.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  have  thoroughly  estab- 
lished preventive  vaccine  for  anthrax  and 
blackleg,  the  stock  owners  now  vaccinate  be- 
fore the  danger  of  an  outbreak  is  imminent; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  those  men  who 
have  not  had  actual  experience  with  the  Pas- 
teur vaccines  will  wait  until  the  last  moment, 
the  result  being  that  they  will  lose  several 
more  head  of  stock  before  the  vaccine  can  be 
applied  and  has  taken  effect. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  nsr  Gasoline  Engines 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  FOR  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   /WORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   pumping  WAT£R  BY  C0MPRESSEI)  AIR- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  fails  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  caps,  backets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-act  u- 
ated  or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pomp  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Made  in  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 


it  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain* 

THE  ^  a    dri  V 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  even 
and  prevents  mottles.  It 
longs  in  every  dairy  turning 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURAB 
AND  EASILY  WASHED 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 
this  work.    Send  at  onee  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  j* 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BKALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  Its 
THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  with  Little  Expense. 

Spring  Grove,  Minn. 
1  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardlv  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  L.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom,  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  our  Improved  U.  S.left  the  least  butter  fat  of  any. 

V  GEO.  BURT  &  SONS. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F"OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


j*  THE  J* 

^ir :  Lift  :  process, 

#  #  *  ***### 

...WITH  A... 

]y[arsh :  Compressor. 

« • *  *  «**«•***«. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Marsh  Air  Compressor,  elevating  water  from 
well  by  means  of  the  air  lift  system,  and  presents  many  advantages  over  other 
compressors  for  work  of  this  class. 

They  can  be  connected  to  automatic  governor,  to  stop  and  start  at  any  de- 
sired variation  of  reservoir  pressure,  and  will  maintain  a  steady  and  reliable 
action  at  much  slower  speed  than  crank  and  fly  wheel  pattern— which  are  al- 
ways likely  to  stop  on  center,  if  run  slowly,  and  of  course  will  not  start  again. 

We  wifl  be  pleased  to  specify  sizes  and  cost  of  Compressor,  etc.,  If  you  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  regard  to  your  well  and  service: 

1.  What  is  the  diameter  of  your  well  casing,  inside)  

2.  Hoiv  far  to  water  from  surface)  

9.    If<> it*  far  below  surface  does  boring  or  casing  extend)  

4.    Hou<  many  gallons  of  water  do  you  want  per  hour)  

What  steam  pressure  do  you  carry  on  boiler!  

Hote  far  is  binler  from  well)  

:.    What  Is  the  lowest  steam  pressure  you  want  pump  to  operate  with)  

8.    How  much  higher  than  top  of  well  do  you  want  to  raise  water)  

I.    Is  tank  located  at  well;  if  not,  how  far)  

SIMONDS  SAW  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents,  33  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Death  of  A.  T.  Dewey. 


The  older  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  hear 
with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Alfred  T.  Dewey, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Oakland  on  May 
24.  His  devoted  and  resolute  work  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  journal  almost  thirty  years  ago,  and  its 
maintenance  far  more  than  a  score  of  years  there- 
after upon  the  high  plane  of  honesty  and  intelligence, 
which  have  always  marked  its  course,  entitle  his  life 
and  work  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  agricultural 
history  of  California.  This  fact  will  render  his 
lamented  death  a  matter  of  earnest  deprecation  to 
thousands  who  have  generously  supported 
his  undertakings  for  so  many  years.  Be- 
sides this  general  sadness  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  career  so  widely  recognized  as  marked 
by  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  there 
are  thousands  of  Californians  who  have  had, 
at  different  times,  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  and  who  will  add  the  emotion 
of  personal  bereavement  to  the  general 
sense  of  loss  which  all  will  feel.  In  all  the 
older  associations  for  agricultural  advance- 
ment and  for  the  progress  of  the  State,  his 
devoted  efforts,  his  personal  geniality  and 
sincerity,  and  his  support  of  what  was  good 
and  true  and  for  the  ennobling  of  agricul- 
ture and  for  the  advancement  of  the  agri- 
culturist, will  make  his  life  memorable  to 
those  who  were  associated  with  him.  Al- 
though during  more  recent  years  his  efforts 
were  directed  into  other  channels,  there  will 
always  be  attached  to  his  name  in  the  mem- 
ory of  our  older  readers  a  sense  of  praise 
and  thankfulness  for  a  noble  work  well  done. 

Alfred  Timothy  Dewey  was  born  May  4, 
1834,  at  Westfield,  Mass.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  printer  in  his  native  town  and  in 
1852  was  associated  with  his  surviving 
brother,  E.  M.  Dewey  of  Tulare,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  both  weekly  and  daily  journals  in 
Westfield  and  Springfield.  In  1856  Mr. 
Dewey  came  to  California  and  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  Mountain  Messenger  at 
La  Porte,  at  the  time  a  rich  mining  center, 
and  later  became  sole  proprietor  of  tue  pa- 
per. In  the  fall  of  1863  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  "  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,"  and  published  the  same  in  partner- 
ship with  W.  B.  Ewer,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dewey  &  Co. 

In  the  latter  '60s  the  need  of  an  agricul- 
tural journal  with  character  and  conscience  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  growing  farm 
industries  became  apparent.  At  first  such  publica- 
tion was  undertaken  by  devoting  certain  pages  of  the 
mining  journal  to  farm  topics.  The  encouragement 
this  venture  received  was  reciprocated  by  such  in- 
vestment and  effort  as  were  required  to  establish  a 
distinctively  agricultural  journal,  and  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870. 
From  this  time  until  the  incorporation  of  the  Dewey 
Publishing  Company  in  1891  Mr.  Dewey  gave  his 
personal  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  this  journal,  calling  to  his  assistance  the  best  hilp 
he  could  secure  by  intelligent  selection  and  generous 
remuneration,  and  shaped  the  course  of  the  publica- 
tion on  the  lines  of  candor,  cleanliness  and  worth, 
which  have  always  constituted  its  distinctive  claim 
to  the  generous  popular  patronage  which  it  has  al- 
ways commanded. 

In  1892  Mr.  Dewey's  interest  in  the  journal  ceased 
by  sale  of  his  share  of  ownership  to  other  parties 
and  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  his  atten- 


tion was  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dewey  Engrav- 
ing Co.,  which  he  had  previously  organized  and  of 
which  he  was  sole  owner.  Mr.  Dewey  was  the 
pioneer  on  this  coast  in  the  direction  of  photo-en- 
graving, as  he  introduced  the  process  in  1877  as  the 
result  of  his  faith  in  the  method  instilled  by  his  study 
of  its  beginning  at  the  East  during  his  attendance 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

During  Mr.  Dewey's  career  as  publisher  of  the 
Rural  Press,  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges  and  Farmers'  Alliances, 
and  was  always  a  popular  and  well-known  man 
among  the  organized  farmers  of  the  Pacific  States. 


I 

|  pirations  and  the  exceptional  generosity  of  his  pur- 
'  pose.  He  valued  friendship  and  good  will  far  beyond 
the  common  estimate  men  place  upon  them.  He 
was  ready  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  others.  The  writer  is  aware  that 
circumstances  and  conditions  rendered  it  difficult  for 
all  who  came  into  casual  contact  with  him  to  recog- 
nize these  traits  for  their  full  worth  as  he  possessed 
them.  Such  is  the  lot  of  many  men.  But  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Dawey  these  qualities  shone  clear  to 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

To  the  bereaved  family  the  sympathy  of  friends 
everywhere  will  come  as  new  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  him  whom  they  have  lost.  To  Mrs.  Sarah 
H.  Dewey,  who  since  1861  has  upheld  his 
hands  in  all  earnest  work  and  shared  his 
fortunes  with  wifely  tenderness  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  most  earnest  condolence  will 
come.  For  her  and  for  her  son  and  daughter 
there  remains  the  welcome  duty  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  deserved  well  of 
the  State. 


Principles  of  Tobacco  Curing. 


THE   LATE   ALFRED   T.  DEWEY. 

He  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  for 
six  years,  and  is  said  to  have  attended  every  session 
of  the  State  Grange  from  1873  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  a  resolute  believer  and  promoter 
of  fraternal  organizations  and  maintained  member- 
ship in  several  leading  societies  of  this  class  until 
his  death.  His  funeral  in  Oakland  on  May  28th  was 
under  the  auspices  of  these  bodies  and  was  a  fitting 
token  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  the  record  of  the  public 
life  of  Alfred  T.  Dewey.  It  may  be  a  question  of 
how  far  the  writer  can  serve  the  public  interest  by 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  which  always  separates 
public  from  private  intercourse,  and  yet  we  are  sure 
that  a  word  of  his  personal  aspirations  and  traits 
will  not  be  taken  amiss  by  the  old  friends  of  the 
Rural  circle.  The  writer  had  an  experience  of  six- 
teen years  of  association  with  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  journal  for  its  patrons  The  most  strik- 
ing lessons  of  this  experience  are  of  the  complete 
sincerity  of  his  motives,  the  clear  integrity  and  honor 
of  his  intentions,  the  loftiness  of  his  ideals  and  as- 


We  are  glad  that  the  government  experts 
have  undertaken  a  close  examination  of  the 
agencies  involved  in  the  changes  in  the  to- 
bacco leaf  which  are  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  curing.  Such  an  understanding 
naturally  underlies  the  practices  of  tobacco 
manipulation  and  must  be  secured  before  we 
can  expect  to  have  a  rational  formula  upon 
which  to  proceed.  Everywhere  so  far  the 
methods  employed  are  the  result  of  long 
years  of  local  trial;  and  though  they  amount 
to  a  demonstration  perhaps  for  the  localities 
in  which  they  survive,  they  are  incapable  of 
movement  because  they  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  other  local  conditions  and  no 
one  knows  how  to  modify  them  so  that  they 
will  apply.  Evidently,  then,  we  must  know 
in  what  curing  consists  and  what  agencies 
attain  it  in  order  to  secure  widely  applicable 
formulae. 

The  subject  is  obscure,  for  it  has  to  do 
with  the  most  minute  chemical  changes  in 
the  material,  and  it  has  recently  been 
thought  that  it  involved  also  the  action  of 
special  bacterial  ferments  which  brought 
about  these  changes.  A  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  entitled  "  Curing  and  Fermentation 
of  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco,"  in  which  Dr.  Oscar  Loew  of 
the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  goes  into  the 
very  foundations  of  the  matter  in  curing  and  naturally 
deals  with  phenomena  which  are  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  most  growers;  but  they  will  be  inclined  to 
overlook  this  fact  in  the  hope  that  the  scientific  men 
will  at  some  future  time  translate  their  conclusions 
into  terms  of  practical  applicability  and  thus  make 
them  operative.  Dr.  Milton  Whitney  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  makes  a  specialty  of  tobacco  interests, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Loew  has  made  a 
discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  the  fermentation  of 
cigar  tobacco  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great 
scientific  interest  and  economic  value,  and  will  un- 
questionably modify  the  methods  of  curing  and  fer- 
menting when  the  investigation  has  been  carried 
'urther  and  the  conditions  and  principles  of  the  pro- 
cess are  better  understood. 

The  chief  conclusions,  which  we  suppose  involve 
the  discovery,  are  that  curing  is  not  attributable  to 
bacteria,  but  rather  to  the  action  of  soluble  ferments 
or  euzyms. 
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The  Week 


We  were  quite  sure  the  weather  was  going  to  do 
something  freaky  after  maintaining  the  temperature 
below  the  normal  for  so  long.  Heat  deficiency  has 
helped  some  things  by  prolonging  the  moisture  sup- 
ply, but  has  been  objectionable  on  some  accounts. 
The  culmination  of  it  all  is  a  rainstorm  of  unusual 
weight  and  wetness  for  a  summer  shower  and  it  has 
covered  the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  State  up 
to  the  time  of  this  writing  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
There  is  much  complaint  of  injury  to  hay  and  of  ap- 
prehended harm  to  standing  grain,  as  the  rain  was 
heavy  and  the  wind  quite  strong.  Fruits  are  likely 
to  escape  much  injury,  as  most  of  the  cherries  are 
disposed  of  and  the  apricots  not  ready,  except  the 
earliest  kinds.  The  rainfall  is,  however,  of  little 
value  to  the  fruit  men.  In  late  regions  it  will  help 
pasturage  and  field  crops,  and  in  the  aggregate 
probably  do  more  good  than  harm. 


The  rain,  as  usual,  plays  some  pranks  with  mar- 
ket values.  Bright  barley  goes  up  a  little,  as  there 
may  be  less  of  it,  and  feed  barley  goes  down  for  the 
opposite  reason.  Holders  of  fine  hay  expect  to  get 
more  and  poor  grades  are  expected  in  greater  sup- 
ply. These  things  are  common,  and  they  always 
amount  to  more  during  a  rain  than  afterwards. 
Wheat  futures  are  still  upward  on  distant  disasters. 
Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  but  nothing  is  doing  and 
the  outlook  is  upward.  Corn  and  oats  are  in  light 
supply  and  firm.  Millstuffs  are  not  being  largely 
produced  now,  but  the  demand  is  also  light  while 
pasturage  holds  good.  Wool  has  sold  in  vast 
amounts  and  seems  to  be  well  cleared  out,  except  i 
the  better  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Oregon.  Pack- 
ing butter  helps  prices  a  little,  but  cheese  is  weaker. 
Eggs  are  steady,  with  best  grades  risiDg.  Poultry 
is  very  firm,  especially  for  chickens,  which  are  in 
sharp  demand.  Potatoes  are  scarce  and  high.  Some 
of  the  very  few  old  potatoes  have  sold  up  to  2ic  for 
seed,  and  new  in  boxes  up  to  $1  90  per  cental.  The 
frost  cut  the  crop  and  lifts  values. 


Fruit  prices  are  ranging  toward  the  high  figures, 
as  we  expected.  In  another  column  the  current 
gossip  is  given  of  canners'  contracts  and  buyers  are 
certainly  very  active  these  days.  It  promises  to  be 
a  very  lively  summer  in  all  fruit  lines. 


Practical  Purposes  of  Pruning. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  beginner  to  under- 
take as  he  approaches  the  practice  of  pruning  trees 
and  vines  is  to  form  some  conception  of  the  purposes 
to  be  served.  Imitation  is  not  the  foundation  of 
intelligent  pruning  though  it  yields  many  valuable 
suggestions.  Satisfactory  work  rests  upon  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  each  act  and  to  the 
attainment  of  this,  all  study,  observation  and  ex- 
perience should  tend.  Possessing  this,  one  can  pro- 
ceed capably,  modifying  method  to  meet  condition, 
and  producing  desirable  results.  Receive  all  sug- 
gestions and  then  go  quietly  to  the  tree  and  study 
your  problem  in  its  shade.  The  tree  is  the  best 
revelator  of  its  needs.  Some  of  the  best  pruners  in 
California  are  men  who  were  untrained  to  horticul- 
ture before  they  entered  upon  their  orchard  work. 
Reading,  discussion,  systematic  instruction  are  all 
valuable.  They  save  much  time  and  many  errors, 
but  recourse  to  the  tree  affords  the  sovereign  test 
of  attainment. 

It  is  now  just  the  time  of  the  year  for  the  beginner 
to  make  particular  orchard  studies  on  pruning.  The 
'  regular  work  is  a  little  slack  until  the  fruit  ripens 
and  summer  growth  is  at  its  height.  It  is  true  that 
to  reach  best  results  one  must  keep  his  eyes  always 
open  for  the  lessons  of  the  trees,  but  the  general 
propositions  can  be  best  considered  in  a  leisure 
time. 

These  may  be  counted  among  the  practical  pur- 
poses to  be  attained  by  pruning  in  California:  (a) 
Convenience  of  the  grower;  (b)  Health  and  strength 
of  the  tree;  (c)  Regulation  of  heat  and  light;  (d)  At- 
tainment of  strong  bearing  wood;  (e)  Attainment  of 
size  in  fruit;  (/)  Promotion  of  regular  bearing.  Ex- 
amine trees  with  reference  to  their  embodiment  of 
these  characters  and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
rays  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  pruning  which 
seems  dark  to  so  many. 

Convenience  :  Trees  which  branch  near  the  ground 
are  most  quickly  and  cheaply  handled  in  all  the 
operations  of  pruning,  spraying,  fruit  thinning  and 
picking.  Low  trees  with  obliquely-rising  branches 
are  more  easily  cultivated  than  any  form  with  hori- 
zontal branches,  unless  the  head  is  carried  so  high 
that  the  animals  pass  easily  under  the  tree.  To  do 
this  sacrifices  all  the  other  conveniences  and  eco- 
nomics which  actually  determine  profit,  and  is  really 
out  of  the  question  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  pay  to  pick  fruit  at  a  certain 
distance  above  the  ground,  when  picking  at  half 
that  distance  yields  a  profit. 

Health  and  Strength  :  It  is  imperative  in  most 
parts  of  this  State  that  the  sunshine  be  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  bark  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
protection  is  secured  even  for  young  trees  by  low 
branching  and  the  encouragement  of  small,  low  lat- 
erals. The  low  tree  with  properly  spaced  branches 
attains  superior  strength  by  virtue  of  thick,  strongly 
knit,  short  growth  between  branches,  and  by  its 
strong,  stiff,  obliquely-rising  growth  sustains  weight 
which  brings  horizontal  branches  to  the  ground,  and 
thus  even  high-headed  trees  are  liable  to  continually 
increasing  interference  with  cultivation,  and  the 
desperate  grower  has  to  raise  the  head  of  his  tree 
higher  into  the  air  and  farther  above  the  profit  line, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  renders  it  more  liable  to 
sunburn,  to  bark-binding,  and  to  unthrift  by  forcing 
the  sap  to  flow  an  unnecessary  distance  and  through 
wood  and  bark  which  impede  its  movement. 

Heat  and  Light:  The  maintenance  of  strong  bear- 
ing wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  is  conditioned 
upon  the  proper  pruning  of  the  top  of  the  tree. 
How  far  the  upper  levels  or  the  shade-layer  of  the 
tree  can  be  safely  opened  depends  upon  the  local 
climate  in  each  fruit  region.  The  rule  must  be  the 
higher  the  summer  heat  the  denser  the  tree:  the 
lower  the  heat  the  thinner  the  tree,  but  everywhere 
the  proper  condition  of  openness  must  be  constantly 
in  view  in  pruning.  Not  alone  must  this  be  done  to 
maintain  thrifty  growth  below  but  it  is  also  essential 
to  the  best  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  the 
lower  and  interior  parts  of  the  tree.  Fruit  inferior 
in  size,  color  and  quality  results,  in  part,  from  lack 
of  pruning  to  regulate  the  admission  of  light  and 
heat,  sometimes  one  sometimes  both,  to  the  shaded 
portion  of  the  tree. 

Bearing  Wood:  Good  fruit  develops  on  good  bear- 
ing wood  and  good  bearing  wood  is  the  product  of 


proper  degrees  of  light  and  heat,  as  has  just  been 
urged.  But  bearing  wood  in  the  case  of  some  fruits 
is  new  wood  and  reduction  of  old  wood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  growth  of  new  wood,  must  be 
constantly  in  mind.  Renewal  is  more  or  less  a  con- 
sideration with  all  trees,  and  especially  the  securing 
of  strong  new  wood.  This  is  a  point  upon  which 
close  study  of  the  bearing  tree  will  yield  most  satis- 
factory suggestions. 

Size  of  Fruit:  The  size  of  fruit,  providing  the  tree 
is  healthy  and  vigorous,  depends  upon  the  character 
and  amount  of  bearing  wood  which  the  tree  is  al- 
lowed to  carry.  Removal  of  part  of  the  fruit  burden 
is  done  by  thinning  after  it  is  well  set,  but  this 
labor  should  always  be  minimized  by  antecedent 
pruning  which  adjusts  the  retention  of  bearing  wood 
according  to  the  vigor,  size  and  bearing  habit  of  the 
tree.  Thinning  out  of  bearing  shoots  and  spurs, 
when  either  are  clearly  seen  to  be  in  excess,  should 
be  the  constant  study  of  the  pruner. 

Regular  Bearing  :  This  point  is  largely  involved 
in  the  preceding  and  affords  an  additional  incentive. 
Regulating  the  amount  of  fruit  borne  in  one  year  in- 
volves the  profit  of  two  years,  because  a  tree  cannot 
produce  an  excessive  amount  of  fruit  and  perfect 
good  fruit  buds  for  the  following  year.  It  may  gen- 
erally make  buds  which  will  bloom,  but  not  always 
that.  If  it  does  make  the  bloom,  it  is  no  guaranty 
that  the  bloom  will  be  strong  and  effective  for  bear- 
ing. Consequently,  pruning  for  reasonable  amount 
of  bearing  should  always  be  borne  in  view  and  should 
be  practiced  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  non-bearing 
with  particular  diligence,  if  the  alternate  year  bear- 
ing habit  is  to  be  broken  up. 

The  foregoing  are  certainly  among  the  practical 
purposes  to  be  served  in  pruning.  There  may  be 
others,  but  these  will  do  to  emphasize  a  single  point 
which  we  wish  to  impress,  and  that  is  that  pruning 
cannot  be  compressed  into  a  single  formula,  nor  can 
one  learn  it  by  a  recipe.  There  are  various  ends  to 
attain  :  they  may  be  attained  in  different  ways,  al- 
though it  is  not  strange  that  substantial  agreement 
in  methods  does  largely  prevail.  It  is  better  to  try 
to  understand  the  purposes  than  to  memorize 
formulae.  Get  the  tree  and  its  interests  clearly  in 
the  mind  ;  have  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work  ;  be 
more  interested  in  why  your  neighbor  prunes  in  a 
certain  way  than  how  he  does  it.  Learn  constantly 
by  all  available  means,  and  at  the  same  time  study 
for  yourself  the  visible  forms  and  aim  to  understand 
their  fullest  significance. 

It  is  announced  on  the  part  of  the  organization 
committee  of  the  growers  for  shipping  purposes, 
that  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  some  party  to 
furnish  refrigerator  cars  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
committee  now  proposes  to  hold  meetings  in  the  fruit 
districts  to  promote  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  and  operating  a  car  line.  Such  meetings 
have  been  announced  as  follows:  Newcastle  on 
Thursday  evening  June  1st;  Suisun,  Saturday  after- 
noon, June  3rd;  Vacaville,  Saturday  evening,  June 
3rd.  Also  In  all  principal  fruit  sections  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  on  dates  yet  to  be 
fixed.   

The  statement  made  upon  another  page  of  the 
discovery  of  the  character  of  the  agency  concerned 
in  the  curing  of  tobacco  indicates  that  we  have  not 
to  seek  suitable  bacteria  to  introduce,  but  to  arrange 
conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  inherent  soluble 
ferments.  So  far  so  good.  The  next  point  is  to  de- 
termine conditions  which  affect  these  euzyms  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  then  we  can  begin  to  compare  cli- 
matological  and  other  data  to  ascertain  their  tastes 
and  preferences.  Let  the  experts  push  forward 
then  !  The  growers  will  patiently  wait  for  the  results. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  has 
found  it  impossible  to  join  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit 
Association,  the  big  organization  of  prune  growers 
recently  formed  in  San  Jose,  and  this  will  suspend 
|  for  this  season  all  operations  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, except  such  as  relate  to  preparations  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  exchange  and  future 
work.   

James  Snell,  of  Fall  river,  Shasta  county,  re- 
cently shipped  a  herd  of  fifty  mules  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  He  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  market 
there  that  he  has  bought  100  more,  which  he  is  to 
send  to  the  islands  in  two  shipments. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

For  Cabbage  Worms. 

To  the  Editor  : — Kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  what  will  kill  the 
green  cabbage  worm. — A  Constant  Reader,  San 
Jose. 

The  most  satisfactory  treatment  is  Paris  green, 
one  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water,  kept  well  stirred 
to  prevent  settling  while  spraying.  Lest  fear  might 
be  felt  less  the  application  of  such  a  poison  to  a 
plant  whose  leaves  are  eaten,  we  give  the  dictum  of 
Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  in  his  "Economic  Entomology"  : 
"Without  the  grossest  carelessness  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  in  the  application.  The  cabbage 
heads  from  within — that  is  to  say  the  leaves  unfold 
from  the  center  of  the  head  :  they  do  not  fold  to- 
gether to  form  it — therefore  whatever  poison  is  put 
upon  the  plant  can  only  fall  upon  the  outer  leaves, 
and  not  a  single  particle  gets  into  the  head  itself. 
The  amount  used  to  a  single  cabbage  plant  is  so  mi- 
nute that  in  order  really  to  poison  a  man  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  eat  about  a  dozen  heads,  outer 
leaves  and  all,  and  if  death  then  resulted  I  would  be 
inclined  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the  cabbage  itself 
than  to  the  Paris  green.  The  worm  succumbs  to  the 
poison  very  readily,  and  by  making  early  application 
the  later  broods  may  be  materially  reduced  in  num- 
ber."   

The  Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  herewith  some  prune 
twigs  infested  with  a  scale.  What  is  it  and  how  can 
it  be  destroyed  and  prevented  ?  Please  answer 
through  your  valuable  paper. — G.  R.,  Brown's  Val- 
ley, Napa. 

The  scale  is  the  "brown  apricot  scale:  "  one  of  the 
lecaniums.  It  is  a  very  aggressive  insect  and  hard 
to  conquer  by  insecticides.  Spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  something  of  that  nature  when  the 
young  insects  are  out  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
trees  are  then  in  leaf  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
the  insects.  Winter  sprays  are  usually  ineffective 
unless  made  so  strong  with  caustic  and  arsenic  that 
the  bark  is  seriously  injured.  Fortunately  this  scale 
has  an  enemy,  a  minute  chalcid  fly  (Comys  fused) 
which  has  practically  destroyed  it  in  the  San  Jose 
district,  where  the  pest  first  appeared.  Ed  M. 
Ehrhorn,  Horticultural  Commissioner  at  San  Jose, 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  beneficial  insect  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Howard  of  the  Washington 
Division  of  Entomology,  and  they  have  found  that 
from  80  to  100  of  the  scales  are  sometimes  parasit- 
ized. This  being  so,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  brown 
apricot  scale  is  no  longer  considered  a  menace  in 
that  region.  The  proper  thing  to  do  in  all  infested 
districts  is  to  secure  the  introduction  of  this  para- 
site. We  do  not  know  how  much  time  Mr.  Ehrhorn 
may  have  to  spare  to  assist  outside  districts  to  se- 
cure the  parasites  but  we  are  sure  from  his  general 
record  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  advance 
fruit  interests  of  the  State. 


Summer  Pruning  Young  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  Imperial  prune  or- 
chard, one  year  old.  Is  it  advisable  to  summer- 
prune  them,  I  mean  take  away  all  the  side  sprouts 
and  thin  out  the  centers  in  order  to  throw  the 
strength  into  the  upright  growth  ?  If  so,  when  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it  ?  The  land  is  rich  bottom.  I 
have  corn  planted  between  the  rows,  which  will 
shelter  them  from  the  hot  sun,  and  have  also  white- 
washed the  trunks  of  the  trees.  —  H.  Bachman, 
Healdsburg. 

Do  not  summer-prune  at  all  on  such  young  trees, 
except  to  remove  strong  shoots  or  suckers  which 
may  start  out  at  points  where  you  do  not  desire  to 
have  branches.  It  is  desirable  to  remove  them  so 
as  to  throw  the  strength  into  the  branches  which 
you  wish  to  use  in  developing  the  head  of  the  tree. 
A.bove  all  things  do  not  remove  the  small  side  shoots 
which  are  evidently  only  going  to  make  a  short 
growth.  Let  them  remain  to  add  their  leaf  action 
in  forming  a  strong  stem  to  the  tree  and  to  bear 
your  first  crop  of  fruit.  People  too  often  make  a 
great  mistake  in  cleaning  up  the  stem  and  lower 
branches.  The  result  is  a  slim  upright  growth  and 
no  bearing  wood  low  down.  Aside  from  removing 
strong  shoots  which  are  in  the  wrong  place  and 
likely  to  throw  the  tree  out  of  shape,  let  all  the 
growth  remain,  and  next  winter  cut  back  to  get  low 
branching  and  thin  out  inside  somewhat  to  keep  the 


tree  from  making  too  dense  a  top.  Some  advocate 
pinching  the  tops  of  new  growth  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  induce  low  branching  at  once  and  thus  form 
the  head  in  less  time.  There  is  some  reason  for  that 
practice  where  the  growth  is  very  rapid  and  proper 
cutting  back  next  winter  may  occasion  cutting  into 
quite  large  wood.  In  this  matter  you  have  to  be 
guided  by  local  conditions.  Where  the  growth  is 
not  excessive  but  simply  a  good  free  growth  we 
would  let  it  all  stand  and  do  the  cutting  next  winter. 
As  you  have  corn  between  the  trees  they  are  not 
likely  to  make  excessive  growth. 


Pruning  the  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — In  southern  California  it  is  not 
unusual  to  summer-prune  the  apricot  tree,  some 
growers  cutting  severely  back,  others  only  about  i 
to  i  the  summer  growth.  Does  the  custom  prevail 
in  the  north  still  ?  Conditions  affecting  deciduous 
trees  in  the  north  and  south  vary  so.  I  am  told,  for 
instance,  that  northern  growers  practiced  this  sum- 
mer pruning  of  the  apricot,  but  that  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  years  it  was  abandoned,  the  custom  being 
found  injurious  to  the  tree. 

It  is  usual  here,  where  irrigation  is  more  or  less 
necessary,  to  irrigate  the  apricot  after  the  fruit 
comes  off.  In  a  lot  of  about  twenty  acres  of  trees 
five  years  planted  we  irrigated  the  whole  piece  in 
the  fall  and  lightly  summer-pruned  one-half  the  acre- 
age, leaving  the  other  one-half  untouched  until  the 
usual  heavy  pruning  was  done  in  December,  when 
the  whole  acreage  was  heavily  pruned.  The  result 
this  spring  showed  that  the  acreage  which  was 
lightly  summer-pruned  blossomed  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  acreage  which  was  not.  The  fruit 
set  fairly  well  over  the  whole  twenty  acres,  except- 
ing where  birds  troubled  us.  We  of  course  notice  so 
far  no  detriment  to  the  trees.  The  question  is,  if 
continued,  is  the  practice  dangerous  to  the  tree  ? — 
Morton  Haig,  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  practice  with  the  apricot  north  and  south  is 
becoming  each  year  more  uniform.  Pruning  after 
fruit  gathering  is  becoming  more  common  and  irri- 
gation at  the  same  time  is  also  more  widely  prac- 
ticed and  found  to  be  effective  in  securing  a  better 
set  of  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  This  might  be 
expected  as  the  trees  get  larger  and  make  greater 
draft  upon  soil  moisture.  As  to  summer  pruning 
being  once  more  prevalent  at  the  north  and  being 
abandoned  because  of  injury  to  the  tree,  we  never 
saw  or  heard  of  any  such  thing.  Summer  pruning 
is,  as  stated  above,  a  growing  practice  at  the  north. 

There  is  a  question  whether  both  summer  pruning 
and  early  winter  pruning  may  not  be  conducive  to 
early  blooming  and  danger  of  frost  injury.  Our 
present  impression  from  recent  observation  is  that 
there  is  such  danger,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  winter  pruning  in  frosty  places  may  be 
deferred  until  spring  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
tree  dormant  as  late  as  possible.  All  the  evidence 
we  now  have  indicates  that  fall  and  early  winter 
pruning  induces  early  activity  of  the  tree  or  vine. 
Any  other  facts  pro  and  con  along  this  line  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have.   

Fungi  on  Dieback. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  find  inclosed  a  twig  from 
my  three-year-old  apple  orchard.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  trees,  the  tops  of  them  all  seem  to  be 
blighted  while  the  lower  limbs  seem  to  be  all  right. 
It  seems  to  be  a  common  complaint  with  trees  around 
Fresno.  The  soil  is  well  cultivated  and  is  sub-irri- 
gated.— E.  J.  Cadwallader,  Kings  River. 

The  twigs  show  mildew,  but  we  fear  that  a  die- 
back  from  some  other  cause  is  also  present.  Last 
season's  growth  on  the  twigs  was  not  natural  and 
healthy.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  extreme  valley 
heat  which  the  apple  does  not,  as  a  rule,  enjoy,  or 
whether  sub-irrigation,  or  more  properly  underflow, 
does  not  bring  water  too  near  the  surface  and  per- 
haps some  alkali  with  it,  we  cannot  determine. 
Cut  back  the  diseased  limbs  now  to  healthy  side 
branches.  Spray  next  winter  with  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur.  If  that  does  not  check  the  trouble  it  lies 
in  the  environment  and  not  in  any  special  disease. 


Whitewashing  to  Delay  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  not  exactly  in  that 
"frostless  belt"  down  here  and  peaches  suffer  some- 
times from  spring  frosts  as  with  you.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  custom  in  the  Eastern  States  practiced  by 
growers,  namely,  that  of  whitewashing  peach  trees 
with  lime  and  milk,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
buds  from  late  frosts.  It  further  retards  blooming, 
which  is  an  additional  safeguard  in  this  "treacher- 
ous "  climate  of  ours  in  the  south.  Would  annual 
coatings  of  this  injure  the  tree  ?    Do  you  consider 


the  method  worth  a  serious  trial  ? —'Morton  Haig, 
San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

This  use  of  whitewash  to  retard  blooming  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  Rural  of  Nov.  13,  1897.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  delay  bloom  from  two  weeks  to 
a  month.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  first 
activity  of  the  tree  comes  not  from  soil  temperature 
and  root  action,  but  from  temperature  in  stem  and 
branches.  Whitening  these  reflects  the  sun  heat 
which  would  be  absorbed  by  dark-colored  bark,  and 
coolness  is  secured  which  delays  bud  swelling  and 
bloom.  There  is  little  danger  of  injury  to  the  tree 
and  there  is  rather  a  chance  of  better  bark  by  the 
cleansing  effect  of  the  lime.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  prefer  to  use  lime  which  has  been  air  slaked 
for  a  time  and  its  causticity  dulled  a  little  by  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  29,  1899. 


A.  G.  McAdie,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  week,  and  light  rain  has  fallen 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  These  condi- 
tions have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  prospect  for  a  large  yield  is  even 
better  than  last  week;  in  some  sections  fields  of 
wheat  that  had  been  practically  given  over  to  hay 
will  now  be  harvested  as  grain.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  southern  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  little  if  any  grain  will  be  harvested.  Harvest- 
ing has  commenced  in  portions  of  the  valleys,  and 
will  be  quite  general  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Haying  is  nearly  completed;  a  large  crop  of  good 
quality  has  been  cut.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  mar- 
ket; cherries,  apricots  and  prunes  are  inferior  in 
quality  and  the  yield  is  light.  Grapes  promise  a 
large  crop.  Citrus  fruits  are  up  to  standard  in  all 
sections.    Sugar  beets  and  hops  are  thrifty. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Fruit.— The  development  of  small  fruits  has  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  continued  cold  weather,  but  the  outlook  for  a  large  crop 
was  never  better.  Late  peaches  and  plums  will  yield  above  the 
average ;  prunes,  apricots  and  pears  will  be  lighter.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  present  a  healthy  appearance.  Grapes  and  figs  are 
lookiDg  well. 

(/rain.— Light  showers  during  the  week,  with  cool,  cloudy  weather, 
were  beneficial  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  in  some  sections  the  im- 
provement has  been  so  marked  that  wheat  intended  for  hay  will  be 
allowed  to  mature  and  harvested  for  grain.  Wheat  is  filling  rapidly. 

Hay. — The  light  rain  Wednesday  damaged  cut  hay  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  the  crop  will  be  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Minor  Crops.— Corn  is  looking  well.  Potatoes  in  fine  condition  and 
being  marketed.   Hops  doing  well. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Fruit.— In  portions  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  frosts  during  the 
week  have  caused  some  damage  to  fruit.  Apricots,  cherries  and 
prunes  throughout  the  entire  section  will  yield  less  than  average 
crops;  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  at  present  promise  a  full 
crop  in  nearly  all  counties,  but  development  is  being  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  continued  cold  weather.  Olives  are  in  bloom.  Almonds 
will  be  light. 

Grain.— -In  the  northern  portion  light  showers  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  wheat  and  all  standing  crops,  and  the  cool,  cloudy 
weather  in  other  portions  also  improved  conditions  materially.  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  unusually  heavy  frost  last  Monday;  in  Contra  Costa 
county  considerable  grain  was  lodged  by  wind  and  rain;  in  San 
Benito  county  wheat  and  barley  failed  to  mature,  and  most  of  the 
grain  has  been  cut  for  hay. 

Hay. — Unusually  heavy  crops  of  excellent  hay  are  being  harvested. 

Minor  Crops. — Corn  is  not  doing  well,  owing  to  cool  weather. 
Sugar  beets  and  potatoes  are  making  good  growth. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Fruit.  —  Vineyards  in  Fresno  county  are  heavily  laden.  Cool 
weather  and  northerly  winds  have  retarded  growth  of  fruits,  but  no 
serious  injury  has  resulted  and  a  good  crop  may  be  expected,  in 
some  sections  better  than  has  been  estimated.  Peaches  especially 
promise  a  large  yield. 

Grain.— Wheat  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  cool  weather, 
and  is  filling  out  satisfactorily,  though  in  some  sections  reports 
show  that  the  grain  will  be  shrunken  from  effects  of  heat  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  northern  p  irtion  will  produce  a  good  crop,  but  in 
the  south  much  grain  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Harvest  has  commenced 
in  places,  and  will  be  quite  general  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

Hay.— A  shower  in  Calaveras  county  on  the  24th  was  too  light  to 
injure  hay,  or  to  benefit  other  crops.  Haying  still  in  progress; 
quality  good,  and  yield  above  average. 

Southern  California. 

Fruit.  —  The  growth  of  small  fruits  has  been  retarded  by  cool 
weather,  but  the  present  outlook  is  good  where  irrigating  water  has 
been  used;  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average,  however,  in  most 
places.  At  San  Diego  apricots  are  ripening.  Lemons  and  oranges 
are  of  standard  quality  and  promise  a  good  yield.  Peaches  are  drop- 
ping in  some  localities. 

Grain  and  Hay,— Very  little  grain  will  be  harvested,  and  nearly 
all  fields  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Alfalfa  in  irrigated  districts  is  yield- 
ing well,  but  the  hay  crop  generally  will  be  light. 

Minor  Crops  —  Sugar  beets  are  making  good  progress.  Corn  is 
coming  up.  Beans  are  not  doing  well;  quite  a  large  acreage  has 
been  planted  in  Ventura  county.  Potato  crop  not  up  to  expectations. 
Walnuts  light.   

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prbss  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Citrus  Fruit  Growing. 


Extracts  from  an  address  by  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Placentia,  at  the 
University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Villa  Park. 

The  Pomelo. — Besides  the  orange,  the  citrus  family 
embraces  the  lemon,  lime,  citron,  bergamot,  pomelo, 
shaddock  and  komquot.  Those,  however,  that  de- 
mand our  attention  are  the  orange  and  the  lemon. 
The  pomelo  has,  more  recently,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  leading  citrus  fruit  growers. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  both  the  time  and  money 
expended  in  the  culture  of  the  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit, 
by  which  name  it  is  better  known,  will  prove  an  un- 
fortunate investment.  This  fruit  will  necessarily  have 
but  a  limited  demand,  and  that  from  the  very  rich  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  of  a  superior 
quality  this  trade  will  not  accept  it  at  all.  While 
the  wealthy  will  pay  fabulous  prices  for  any  article 
that  pleases  them,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  does  not,  and  when  this  fruit  is  cast 
aside  by  them  when  there  is  practically  no  market 
for  it.  We  have  thus  far,  it  seems,  been  unable  to 
compete  with  the  quality  of  the  Florida  grape  fruit, 
or  even  that  grown  in  Jamaica.  Some  growers  have 
already  seen  their  mistake  and  have  budded  their 
trees  to  the  orange.  In  time  we  may  produce  this 
fruit  in  its  most  desirable  form,  and  then  a  reason- 
able supply  will  yield  handsome  returns.  Florida 
grape  fruit  has  sold  this  season  in  New  York  as  high 
as  $15  per  box,  while  one  consignment  I  sent  and 
which  I  thought  to  be  very  fine  fruit,  brought  only 
$1.10  in  that  city.  I  should  add  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  inferior  quality  that  this  sold  so  low.  The 
market  had  been  supplied  with  second  bloom  Floridas 
which  were  disappointing  and  the  trade  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Oranges. — Of  budded  varieties  to-day  grown  for 
the  market  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
distinct  types.  We  might  add,  however,  that  there 
are  only  a  few  of  these,  perhaps  four  or  five,  which 
are  really  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  profit. 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  Washington  Navel, 
perhaps  also  the  Thompson  Improved  Navel,  the 
Valencia,  Malta  Bloods,  St.  Michaels  and  Tangerines. 
The  Jaffa  is  a  splendid  variety  and  is  an  excellent 
late  orange,  and  Hart's  Tardiff  is  popular  as  a  late 
variety  in  some  sections,  but  for  varieties  maturing 
after  the  season  for  the  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
Seedlings,  the  St.  Michael  and  Valencia  Lates  are 
unexcelled.  The  former  is  a  late  variety,  but  should 
be  marketed  prior  to  June  1st,  after  which  the 
Valencia  Lates  are  sweet  and  ready  for  any  market. 

Cultivation. — I  insist  that  there  is  nothing  that 
exerts  a  more  potent  influence  on  the  texture  and 
general  qualities  of  the  orange  than  cultivation. 
Winter  plowing  and  deep  and  frequent  cultivation  is 
essential  both  for  the  conservation  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  its  proper  aeration.  These  are  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  therefore  an  even  healthful  state  of  the  trees, 
avoiding  the  stunting  or  dwarfing  of  the  fruit.  I 
find  very  generally  that  most  fruit  growers  are  weak 
in  this  part  of  their  orchard  work,  although  many  of 
them  have  the  impression  that  they  are  doing 
splendid  cultivation.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  super- 
ficial, merely  make-believe  work.  In  most  of  our 
heavier  soils  it  requires  more  power  than  many 
farmers  are  willing  to  attach  to  their  implements, 
and  a  degree  of  integrity  as  well  as  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  manipulator  that  is  not  easily  se- 
cured. 

I  frequently  find  cultivation  being  done  only  2  or  3 
inches  in  depth  in  our  own  orchard  where  we  make 
deep  cultivation  a  cardinal  principal  of  orchard 
work.  Shallow  cultivation  is  easier  on  the  stock, 
and  the  men  are  thus  able  to  keep  the  teams  in  bet- 
ter condition  with  less  grooming  and  care,  and  the 
work  requires  less  exertion  on  their  part.  Do  not 
use  any  old  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cultivator  with 
which  to  do  this  work.  Get  the  best  machine  adapted 
to  your  soil  you  can  find,  and  then  wear  it  out  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Pruning. — The  question  of  pruning  is  one  which  is 
demanding  the  attention  of  intelligent  orchardists 
more  at  present  than  formerly,  and  well  it  may,  for 
this  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  fine 
fruit.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  intelligently  guide 
the  form  of  the  tree,  but  equally  so  to  keep  it  clean 
of  all  dead  limbs  and  twigs,  and  open  to  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  1  find  in  this  section  where  it  is  a  custom 
to  train  trees  to  branch  low,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  from  getting  the  gum  disease, 
and  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  character  of 
the  fruit,  we  are  obliged  to  prune  so  as  to  admit  of 
ample  circulation  of  air  and  a  little  sunshine.  The 
soil  about  the  trunk  of  the  trees  otherwise  will  be- 
come sour  and  affect  the  fruit,  and  even  endanger 
the  life  of  the  tree. 

Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  Valencia  Lates  and 
St.  Michaels,  which  are  vigorous  growers,  and  which 
fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  should  be  pruned  so 
as  to  build  a  strong,  stocky  tree.  It  will  then  not 
only  be  able  to  hold  more  fruit  without  propping, 
but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  sections  that  have 


severe  wind  storms,  in  order  to  save  the  fruit  from 
bruising.  Scientific  pruning  may  not  be  understood 
by  everyone,  yet  there  are  few  intelligent  fruit 
growers  but  what  may  with  a  little  observation 
know  how  to  do  this  work  quite  satisfactorily. 

Insect  Pests. — There  are  few  fruit  growers  but  what 
have  had  unprofitable  experiences  with  the  pests, 
which,  though  not  really  numerous,  are  so  annoying. 
It  seems  that  the  fruit  farmers  in  Orange  county 
have  been  especially  unfortunate  in  not  only  being 
burdened  with  the  black  scale,  which  is  common  in 
most  sections,  but  are  also  afflicted  with  the  red 
species.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  think  the  experience 
of  every  fruit  grower  will  bear  me  out,  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  breed  and  raise  either  variety.  It  is 
absolutely  too  expensive.  Besides,  it  is  certainly 
most  humiliating  to  market  fruit  which  is  either 
covered  with  the  distinguished  red  scale,  or  the  smut 
from  the  black  scale.  Furthermore,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  necessity  for  having  our  fruit  thus  marred. 
We  can  conquer  the  scale,  clean  it  from  our  or- 
chards, and  thus  materially  assist  our  trees,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  more  abundant  fruit,  but 
of  a  very  much  superior  quality.  1  have  demon- 
strated to  my  own  satisfaction  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  true  it  requires  vigilance  and  some 
outlay,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  not  nearly  as  expen- 
sive as  it  was  to  permit  the  scale  to  live  and  thrive 
on  the  energy  of  the  trees  and  the  most  succulent 
portion  of  the  fruit. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  entirely  eradicate  the  scale 
from  our  orchards,  but  we  may  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection so  as  to  minimize  their  injury.  Let  us  guard 
our  orchards  from  them  as  we  would  our  homes  from 
the  midnight  robbers,  for  they  are  robbers  of  the 
worst  sort,  for  they  not  only  rob  us  by  night,  but 
take  from  us  by  day  as  well. 

Irrigation. — In  California,  where  we  have  long  sea- 
sons without  rain,  we  can  only  grow  the  orange  by 
utilizing  the  water  stored  away  in  the  mountains  or 
brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  therefore 
a  paramount  question  with  us  is  that  of  irrigation. 
The  crop  this  past  season  in  many  sections  was 
greatly  reduced  both  in  quantity  and  quality  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  water.  Although  the  trees  may 
have  suffered  as  well,  yet  as  the  conditions  are  now 
more  favorable  we  need  not  necessarily  look  for  a 
light  crop  the  coming  season  on  this  account. 

The  orange  tree  is  ever  ready  to  quickly  respond 
to  good  treatment  and  trees  suffering  last  year  may 
bear  abundantly  this  season,  other  conditions  being 
favorable. 

The  best  results  in  irrigation  are  unquestionably 
derived  by  the  furrow  system.  There  is  in  this 
method  less  loss  by  evaporation;  the  water  is  forced 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  is  prevented  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  preparation  for  this  method  is 
much  less  expensive,  and  certainly  the  ground  is  left 
in  better  condition  for  subsequent  cultivation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
mere  surface  irrigation  is  really  more  injurious  than 
beneficial.  The  feeders  are  thus  encouraged  to  come 
too  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  tree  is  therefore 
not  able  to  withstand  any  season  of  drought.  Drive 
the  water  deep  into  the  soil  and  the  roots  will  go 
down  after  it,  and  then  keep  them  there  by  deep  and 
frequent  cultivation.  It  will  be  most  helpful  in  this 
work,  both  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  water,  to  have 
the  water  carried  everywhere  about  our  orchards  in 
flumes,  or  underground  pipe  lines.  The  policy  of  our 
water  companies  should  be  to  the  end  that  all  main 
ditches  and  laterals  should  be  cemented  as  rapidly 
as  would  be  consistent  with  their  financial  ability.  It 
would  not  only  save  water  and  render  better  service, 
but  enhance  the  value  of  all  properties  to  have  the 
water  flowing  along  the  highways  in  clean,  well-kept 
cement  ditches,  instead  of  plowing  its  way  through 
roads  and  fields  in  an  entirely  too  primitive  method 
for  this  day. 

Fertilization.  —  As  our  orchards  grow  older,  the 
question  of  fertilization  confronts  us.  It  must  be 
expected  that  the  orange  tree,  growing  as  it  does 
constantly  the  year  round,  would  be  a  ravenous 
feeder,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  plant  food 
should  be  supplied,  and  in  such  condition  as  the  tree 
may  partake  of  it.  Just  what  character  of  plant 
food  to  serve  and  its  condition  may  not  be  so  easily 
stated.  A  little  practical  common  sense  along  with 
the  scientific  knowledge  gained  by  the  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  by  the  learned  may  serve  us 
at  this  point.  If  the  trees  show  any  want  of  vigor 
they  doubtless  need  toning  up  by  being  fed  nitrogen. 
This  may  be  done  by  giving  the  orchard  a  dressing 
of  sheep  manure,  when  that  article  can  be  secured, 
and  if  in  a  very  low  state  barnyard  manure  may  be 
used,  but  never  piled  above  the  trunk  of  the  trees. 
I  think  any  orchard  will  be  helped  by  giving  annually 
a  light  dressing  of  sheep  manure.  If  the  fruit  is 
rough  and  coarse  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better 
than  bone  meal.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  essential  to 
use  what  the  commercial  fertilizer  people  are  pleased 
to  term  "treated  bone."  Simply  plain  bone  ground 
is  good  enough.  If  the  tree  is  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, but  fruitage  light,  a  want  of  potash  is  perhaps 
indicated. 

All  of  these  elements  we  are  supposed  to  get  in 
form  for  ready  and  easy  absorption,  in  our  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  perhaps  do.    However,  we  use 


the  manufactured  article,  and  doubtless  enjoy  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  a  better  crop  than  we  would 
otherwise.  These  goods  should  be  put  into  the  soil 
with  a  fertilizer  drill.  There  is  then  no  loss.  It  is 
put  down  so  that  when  the  feeders  come  after  it  they 
are  not  in  danger  of  getting  too  near  the  surface, 
and  it  is  also  done  at  less  expense. 

Lemon  Growing. — I  have  but  little  to  say  about 
lemon  culture.  The  same  general  principles  govern- 
ing the  growing  of  the  orange  apply  equally  to  it. 
The  recent  experience  we  have  had  with  wind  storms 
very  forcefully  teach  us  that  we  must  grow  a  strong 
stocky  tree  and  as  largely  as  possible  force  it  to 
fruit  on  the  inside. 

I  am  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  lemon  industry. 
Many  things  are  conspiring  to  make  it  profitable. 
It  has  a  great  and  favorable  outlook.  The  trees  suf- 
fered greatly  in  many  sections  from  cold  the  past 
winter,  but  let  us  not  permit  an  occasional  setback 
to  discourage  us.  Let  the  growers  renew  their 
efforts,  fortify  themselves  the  best  they  can  and  go 
ahead.  Display  some  of  the  pluck  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Floridians  have  been  so  frequently  called  upon 
to  show. 


Fig  Cultivation  in  Greece. 


Daniel  E.  McGinley,  American  Consul  at  Athens, 
writes  in  the  Consular  Reports  that  American  fruit 
growers  have  informed  him  that  in  certain  portions 
of  the  United  States  they  have  succeeded  in  raising 
fig  trees  of  healthy  appearance,  which  bear  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  but  that,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  them,  the  figs  do  not  mature  so  that  they 
can  be  dried  and  packed  for  the  market.  He  has 
made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Greek  method  of  fig 
culture,  and  a  well-informed  resident  of  Athens — 
Mr.  Geo.  Nicolaides — has  favored  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on  the  subject: 

Wild  fig  trees  are  found  both  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  tig  tree  which  produces  the  famous  sweet  fruit  was  well 
known  in  ancient  Greece,  and  very  probably  was  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  present.    Herodotus  says: 

"In  the  plain  of  Babylon  one  finds  date  trees  everywhere, 
the  majority  of  which  produce  fruit,  and  these  trees  are  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way  as  the  fig  trees  are  cultivated  in 
Greece,  viz.,  by  hanging  on  the  trees  bearing  edible  dates  the 
fruit  of  the  date  trees  of  the  masculine  kind,  as  the  Greeks 
say,  which  trees  do  not  produce  dates,  so  that  the  insect 
which  comes  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  masculine  tree  may  in- 
oculate the  fruit  of  the  tree  bearing  dates,  and  thus  prevent 
it  from  falling  before  ripening." 

In  all  parts  of  Greece  where  figs  are  grown,  from  May  to 
June,  the  cultivator  tries  to  procure  fruit  from  the  wild  fig 
tree.  Last  year  the  wild  fig  trees  of  Smyrna  not  producing  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  local  needs,  the  proprietors  of  planta- 
tions were  obliged  to  buy  the  necessary  fruit  from  the  isles 
of  the  Greek  archipelago  and  even  from  Crete,  paying  a  very 
high  price. 

Wild  figs  are  ill-shaped,  rather  hard  and  dry.  They  are 
strung  in  bunches  of  ten  on  a  piece  of  strong  cord  or  rope  and 
are  fastened  on  the  sweet  fig  trees. 

This  method  is  not  universally  adopted.  In  Tuscany,  for 
instance,  it  is  never  employed.  Perhaps  the  wild  fig  trees 
there  multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  the  insects  can  pass  to 
the  other  trees  unaided.  On  the  other  hand,  a  practice  fol- 
lowed with  persistence  for  more  than  twenty-five  centuries 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  opinion  that  the  wild  fig 
tree  may,  by  cultivation,  be  made  to  produce  edible  fruit  Is 
erroneous.  In  Greece  this  tree  has  existed  during  centuries 
in  proximity  to  cultivated  fig  trees,  but  has  not  in  the  least 
changed  its  nature. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  introduce  the  wild  fig  tree  into 
California  and  to  try  the  method  in  vogue  here. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  McGinley  makes 
this  suggestion:  "  While  waiting  for  wild  fig  trees 
to  grow  and  bear  in  the  United  States,  growers 
might  profit  by  importing  the  wild  fig  and  fastening 
it  to  their  trees  at  ripening  time."  Mr.  McGinley  is 
respectfully  informed  that  these  wild  figs  were  im- 
ported to  California  years  ago  and  are  now  bearing 
wild  figs  plentifully  in  several  parts  of  the  State, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  "  no  flies  on  them," 
as  with  other  California  things.  There  is  more  in 
this  thing  than  Mr.  McGinley  knows  about.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  after  the 
bugs  now. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Cabbage  Growing   and  Cornering  Near  San 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco  county  and  vicinity  can  claim 
eminence  as  the  cabbage  belt  and  defend  her  stand- 
ing as  a  semitropical  region  because  her  cabbage 
crop  is  perfected  during  the  winter  months.  A 
writer  for  the  Chronicle  has  collected  the  facts  of 
this  product  in  an  interesting  manner  : 

Italian  Vegetable  Growers.  —  Five  thousand  acres 
are  given  up  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  green 
peas  about  San  Pedro,  and  8000  acres  to  cab- 
bage at  Colma,  in  San  Mateo  county.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases 
of  California  productive  industry  that  vegetable 
growing  in  the  center  of  the  State  abides  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  These  denizens, 
numbering  perhaps  15,000  persons,  appear  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  work  and  to  concern  themselves 
with  little  else.  "Nobody  but  Italians  know  how  to 
grow  vegetables,"  is  a  common  saying  among  them. 
Being  highly  social,  united  by  community  of  taste, 
habits  and  tongue,  the  vegetable  growers  naturally 
gravitated  to  an  organization.    This  is  called  the 
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"Gardeners'  and  Ranchers'  Association,"  and  is  well 
known  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  comprised  of  eighty- 
six  members,  each  of  whom  has  a  share  in  the  con- 
cern and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  stall  in  the  Co- 
lombo market,  located  on  the  corner  of  Davis  and 
Pacific  streets,  upon  a  lot  120x275  feet,  leased  from 
the  Zielie  estate.  A  building  has  been  erected  upon 
9.  part  of  it  which,  being  rented  to  restaurants, 
yields  about  $500  per  month — enough  to  defray  the 
rrnning  expenses  of  the  enterprise.  The  initiation 
to  membership — limited  probably  to  Italians — is 
about  $300,  to  which  is  added  a  trifle  for  daily  rental 
of  the  stall. 

How  the  Business  is  Done. — At  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing business  at  the  Colonbo  market  is  in  full  blast. 
Starting  at  3  o'clock,  the  great  lubberly  two  and  four 
borse  wagons,  carrying  six  tons  of  vegetables,  begin 
to  arrive.  Sanguinetti,  a  round,  dumpy  Tuscan,  has 
a  couch  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  earlv  comers,  and  the 
driver  may  take  an  hour's  nap.  But  presently  the 
buyers  come  and  all  is  astir.  From  200  to  500  wag- 
ons congregate  within  the  yard  and  market  upon  the 
adjacent  streets.  Through  selling  in  close  quarters 
in  this  manner,  growers  disposing  at  wholesale  to 
commission  men,  a  grower  of  a  particular  commodity 
can  note  from  day  to  day  how  the  market  is  ruling 
in  his  wares  as  compared  with  other  vegetables.  If 
he  finds  the  outlook  for  his  product  such  that  it  will 
likely  receive  a  less  price  than  would  be  paid  for  an 
equal  amount  of  labor  put  into  some  other  vegetable, 
and  if  he  is  not  in  a  district  devoted  to  growing  his 
vegetable  alone,  he  may  grub  up  all  his  potatoes  and 
put  in  salsify  or  spinach. 

If  he  is  growing  in  a  locality  given  over  to  his 
product,  however,  he  keeps  steadily  on.  It  seems 
to  be  conceded  that  the  Colma  cabbage  growers,  for 
instance,  shall  grow  cabbages  ;  and  a  man  at  Ingle- 
side  who  chanced  to  be  growing  cabbages  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  change  his  crop,  should  condi- 
tions suggest,  than  one  at  Colma. 

Tlie  Cabbage  Market. — If,  however,  the  market 
price  of  cabbage  shall  be  maintained  at  the  point  it 
reached  at  the  height  of  the  season  which  is  just  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  no  one  engaged  in  producing  the 
solid  bulbs  would  ever  have  occasion  to  seek  a  change 
of  crop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  August 
last  40  cents  per  100  pounds  was  all  that  was  offered 
for  cabbages.  This  was  about  the  ordinary  rate, 
and  growers  felt  that  the  year  would  be  upon  the 
whole  favorable.  The  winter  had  been  dry  and  the 
spring  also.  All  vegetation  was  below  the  usual  in 
quantity,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  cause  for  ap- 
prehension of  dearth  among  the  cabbage  ranches. 
The  wagons  rumbled  into  the  Colombo  market  and 
the  merchants  bought  in  a  desultory  way,  each  con- 
tent to  carry  day-to-day  stocks. 

The  Cabbage  Corner. — Suddenly  the  price  of  cab- 
bage took  a  rise.  When  merchants  went  to  wagons 
to  buy  they  were  told  that  the  load  had  been  sold. 
"To  whom?"  "Wood."  Who  was  "Wood,"  this 
remarkable  person  operating  in  this  unprecedented 
way  in  the  cabbage  market?  Some  said  he  was  a 
large  buyer  in  Sacramento  ;  he  certainly  seemed  to 
have  a  cinch  on  the  situation.  It  was  averred  that 
he  had  made  contracts  with  growers  for  the  delivery 
of  so  many  pounds  of  cabbage — had  bought  futures, 
as  it  were — and  that  having  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  crop  under  control,  he  was  in  position  to 
bull  the  market.  "Sold  to  Wood"  came  to  be  a  sort 
of  slogan  or  saw  among  the  vegetable  men  when  one 
found  himself  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  get  at  a 
good  thing.  The  market  continued  to  rise.  When 
the  season  came  for  shipping  East — that  being  the 
two  or  three  months  following  December,  when  the 
Eastern  local  crops  have  all  been  consumed — when 
this  occurred  the  price  touched  high  water.  It  went 
to  $1.75  cents  per  100 — a  price  which  brought  to 
those  growing  cabbages  the  sum  of  $875  per  acre. 
This  figure  seems  exceedingly  high,  but  it  is  easily 
verified  by  simple  calculation.  An  acre  planted  to 
cabbages  gives  100  heads  square  ;  the  plot  would 
therefore  contain  10,000  heads.  Heads  average  five 
pounds  in  weight,  or  50,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  This 
at  $1.75  per  100  would  amount  to  $875  per  acre. 

The  Growing. — Cabbages  require  six  months  to  ma- 
ture from  the  seed.  The  land  will,  therefore,  grow 
two  crops  per  year.  Nearly  all  cabbage  farms  are 
upon  leased  lands.  The  Italian  does  not  buy  land. 
Under  the  system  of  his  own  country  land  is  owned 
only  by  the  nobility  ;  he  is  content  to  lease.  Rent  is 
from  $8  to  $25  per  acre,  according  to  contiguity  to 
the  city,  easy  access  to  highway,  etc.  The  farming, 
however,  is  individual,  not  communal  as  among  the 
Chinese.  Giglihoni  starts  a  farm,  hires  his  country- 
men to  labor  for  him  and  stands  himself  the  loss  and 
gain.  Many  of  the  growers  are  rich,  though  all  came 
from  Italy  poor  men.  Bignotti,  for  instance,  the 
president  of  the  association,  conducts  three  ranches, 
one  at  Sunnyside,  one  at  Ingleside  and  one  at  Holy 
Cross.  Thev  are  devoted  to  different  characters  of 
products.  Other  growers  operate  quite  as  extensive 
concerns  and  are  rapidly  amassing  fortunes.  They 
employ  each  from  ten  to  sixty  men  ;  one  large 
grower  in  the  picking  season  works  as  high  as  100 
men.  It  is  evident  that  the  vegetable  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  State,  and  those  who 
are  running  the  ranches  would  as  soon  think  of 
changing  their  occupations  for  something  else  as 
Jbhey  would  of  returning  in  a  body  to  Italy. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


More  About  Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  in  his  annual  report  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  (of  which  we 
printed  the  leading  portions  in  the  Rural  of  March 
25th),  also  makes  pertinent  reference  to  the  progress 
of  irrigation  development  on  the  pumping  basis. 
Some  of  the  statements  furnished  him  by  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  close  attention  have  also  been 
published  in  the  Rural.  Additional  matter  is  given 
herewith. 

The  Lesson  of  Adversity. — Adversity  is  not  without 
its  compensations.  The  last  year  has  taught  us  that 
we  must  prepare  for  irrigation.  Fortunately,  the 
means  are  at  hand.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
expensive  irrigation  systems  are  not  required  to 
bring  the  land  and  water  together,  and  I  think  the 
experience  of  1898  has  shown  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  State  where  irrigation  is  required  power  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  the  systems  giving  us  water  by 
gravity.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
single  systems,  including  reservoirs,  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  The  consumers  must  support  these 
systems  or  they  cannot  survive.  In  times  of  drouth 
should  the  reservoirs  fail  or  run  low,  whole  neighbor- 
hoods are  subjected  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
with  all  the  attendant  calamities  which  must  follow. 
Happily  no  such  exigency  fias  yet  arisen  and  prob- 
ably never  may  do  so;  increased  reservoir  capacities 
and  provident  measures  to  conserve  rainfall  will  pro- 
vide against  these  dangers,  but  they  are  very  costly. 
The  large  outlay  attending  these  enterprises  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing water  at  any  cost  by  gravity  in  some  places, 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  water  during  such  a 
season  as  that  of  1898,  has  developed  a  new  and 
cheap  method  of  irrigation  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Every  Man's  Reservoir. — Under  nearly  all  the  or- 
chard lands  of  the  State  are  inexhaustible  water 
tables  from  15  to  100  feet  below  surface — generally 
from  20  to  40  feet.  These  strata  of  water  have  been 
found  ample  to  supply  all  needed  surface  irrigation. 
For  small  plants  of  say  3  to  10  H.  P.  the  gasoline 
engines  have  been  found  entirely  satisfactory,  both 
in  ease  of  manipulation  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  and 
these  engines  are  in  successful  operation  with  as 
high  as  100  H.  P. 

At  my  request  our  secretary  has  addressed  letters 
to  various  pump  manufacturers  for  information  on 
this  subject,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  they  have  not 
come  to  our  assistance  by  replying.  There  are  sev- 
eral different  companies  offering  engines  not  unlike 
the  Hercules,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  equal  merit, 
but  we  have  no  reports  from  them.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  commend  any  particular  engine  or  pump. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  is  the  fact  that  water  for  irrigating  our  fields, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens  is  available  to  all 
at  moderate  cost.  We  are  seeking  to  show  this 
from  no  standpoint  of  theory  merely,  but  from  the 
actual  experience  of  those  who  are  using  the  pump 
for  irrigation.  One  or  two  more  illustrations,  and 
I  will  submit  the  question  of  power  versus  gravity. 
Mr.  John  Morrison  of  Reed's  Station,  Yuba  county, 
informed  our  secretary  that  he  has  a  gasoline  plant 
which  cost  $500.  Last  year  he  irrigated  with  a  ro- 
tary (centrifugal)  pump  a  thirty-acre  orchard;  gaso- 
line cost  him  10  cents  per  gallon;  he  irrigated  ten 
acres  per  day  at  a  cost  of  60  cents;  it  required  three 
days  to  go  over  his  orchard  and  he  irrigated  it  three 
times  during  the  summer  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  $7.50; 
the  engine  required  no  attendant;  he  estimated  the 
cost  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  formerly  when  he 
used  steam  for  power.    The  lift  is  about  30  feet. 

I  add  my  own  experience.  I  pump  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  with  steam  and  a  No.  5  centrifugal, 
raising  the  water  35  feet  through  2000  feet  of  pipe; 
the  cost  is  the  wages  of  an  engineer  and  price  of 
one  and  one-half  tiers  of  two  feet,  wood  for  twelve 
hours  and  oil  for  the  machinery.  The  plant  delivers 
from  50  to  60  miner's  inches  of  water,  and  I  expect 
it  to  supply  the  needs  of  250  acres  of  orchard  and  20 
acres  of  alfalfa,  and  have  idle  days  besides. 

I.  H.  THOMAS  ON  PUMPING  IN  THE  VISALIA  DISTRICT. 

The  small  amount  of  rain  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December  and  January  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  streams  which  furnish  the 
water  for  irrigation  in  Tulare  county,  connected 
with  the  great  number  of  injunctions  and  lawsuits 
now  pending  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  appro- 
priating the  water  from  said  streams,  has  awakened 
a  great  interest  in  pumping  plants,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  successful  operation,  while  others  soon 
will  be.  In  my  remarks  I  will  confine  myself  mostly 
to  those  which  are  now  in  operation. 

J.  D.  Waugh,  living  in  the  foothills,  has  a  5  H.  P. 
engine.  With  this  engine  and  pump  he  raises  212 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  a  well  27  feet  deep. 
He  uses  crude  petroleum  from  the  Coalinga  oil  mines 
at  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  gallon  laid  down  in  Visalia. 
When  he  first  commenced  the  use  of  crude  petroleum 
he  used  five  to  seven  gallons  in  twelve  hours,  but  he 
is  now  using  only  three  gallons  of  oil  in  twelve  hours, 
and  at  a  cost  of  say  21  cents  for  fuel  he  is  raising 
152,640  gallons  of  water.    He  has  his  oil  shipped  in 


100  -gallon  drums,  and  will  utilize  his  water  in  grow 
ing  an  orange  grove. 

The  Fleming  orchard  has  a  pumping  plant,  con- 
sisting of  one  10-inch  well  45  feet  deep,  with  a  9-inch 
centrifugal  pump  run  by  an  old  15  H.  P.  traction  en- 
gine. This  pump  is  lifting  2000  gallons  per  minute 
and  has  a  capacity  of  3500  gallons  per  minute.  The 
well  would  supply  2500  gallons  per  minute.  The  cost 
of  running  this  well  is  about  $4  for  wood  per  twelve 
hours  and  $2  per  day  for  engineer.  They  contem- 
plate running  this  plant  day  and  night,  which  will 
reduce  the  cost  and  be  a  saving  in  the  water,  as  the 
main  head  ditch  will  be  kept  full  all  the  time. 

Jasper  Harrell  has  a  plant  on  a  large  scale,  not 
yet  in  full  operation.  He  has  four  13-inch  wells, 
depth  48  feet,  100  feet  apart;  has  his  pump  in  the 
center  and  will  draw  from  the  four  wells.  Each  well 
has  a  capacity  of  a  6-inch  discharge  pipe.  He  cal- 
culates to  make  a  reservoir  of  forty  acres,  with  em- 
bankments 12  feet  high,  and  will  use  the  water  for 
his  ranch  of  8000  acres  in  alfalfa.  This  plant  will  be 
run  by  electricity  when  the  power  plant  is  completed 
at  Visalia.  He  will  use  a  30  H.  P.  Atlas  engine  and 
8-inch  centrifugal  pump. 

Several  pumping  plants  are  in  operation  around 
Lindsay  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  orange  and 
lemon  orchards.  The  depth  to  water  there  is  65  to 
100  feet.  They  calculate  to  use  electricity  as  soon  as 
the  Kaweah  power  plant  is  completed,  which  will  be 
in  June. 

Jas.  Morton,  east  of  Tulare,  has  a  12  inch  well,  62 
feet  deep,  uses  a  7-inch  centrifugal  pump,  22  H.  P. 
threshing  engine,  uses  one  and  one-half  cords  of  wood 
in  twelve  hours,  raises  1800  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  This  will,  in  his  soil — sandy  loam — irrigate 
one-half  acre  per  hour,  and  two  such  irrigations  are 
sufficient  for  the  season.  In  red  soil  this  would  irri- 
gate about  two  acres  per  hour,  and  would  require 
about  four  irrigations  for  the  season.  With  a  proper 
engine  it  would  not  take  so  much  wood,  as  the 
threshing  engines  were  not  constructed  for  burning 
wood  as  fuel. 

W.  A.  Wallace,  near  Goshen,  has  a  12-inch  well, 
uses  a  10  H.  P.  Hercules  engine,  uses  distillated  oil 
for  fuel,  and  with  a  6-inch  pump  he  raises  1000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  for  dis- 
tillate each  ten  hours.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
economical  plant  that  is  now  in  operation. 

Advantage  of  the  Home  Supply. — There  are  many 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  pumping  plant  sys- 
tem over  the  system  of  taking  water  from  the 
streams,  one  of  which  is  having  the  water  under 
your  control  at  the  time  you  need  it;  another  is  your 
water  is  free  of  the  various  seeds  that  spread  over 
your  land  from  channel  irrigation,  thereby  making 
the  expense  less  in  keeping  the  land  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  growing  crops.  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages with  the  orchardist  is  a  preventive  of  great 
injury  by  frost.  The  object-lessons  of  the  past 
winter  in  this  section  are  indisputable.  Where  late 
irrigation  and  winter  irrigation  was  followed  with 
good  cultivation,  the  citrus  and  deciduous  orchards 
stood  the  temperature  without  damage  to  them, 
while  adjoining  lands  which  were  dry  and  unculti- 
vated were  badly  injured  at  a  temperature  of  22°  to 
28°.  With  a  pumping  plant  ready  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  freezing  point,  by  filling  the  ditches 
through  the  night  from  the  wells  with  water  at  65°, 
it  would  raise  the  temperature  several  degrees  in 
the  orchard  and  many  times  save  a  fruit  crop  that 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
frost  at  the  killing  point,  28°,  is  about  37°.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  atmospheric  temperature  would 
be  raised  sufficiently,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  to  save  the  fruit,  and  again  by  thoroughly 
irrigating  the  land  in  the  winter,  making  the  moist- 
ures meet,  with  a  good,  thorough,  deep  cultivation 
following,  but  little,  if  any,  water  would  be  needed 
through  the  warm  season,  when  the  flooding  of  land 
often  does  more  harm  than  good. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Probably  a  Tumor  or  Abcess. 


To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  horse  that  two  years  ago  was 
taken  sick.  A  veterinary  surgeon  upon  examination  said  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  ran  a  lance  into 
the  horse's  neck  just  above  the  breast — result,  a  jet  of  pus. 
The  cut  was  kept  open  and  continued  to  discharge  for  a  week 
or  more,  and  the  horse  apparently  got  well  and  has  worked 
ever  since,  plowing  and  cultivating,  but  during  the  last  year 
he  had  to  have  more  rests  and  breathing  spells,  until  now, 
after  working  for  two  or  three  days,  even  at  light  work,  he 
suddenly  breaks  down,  beginning  with  a  cough  and  discharg- 
ing some  mucous  at  the  mouth,  and  froth  like  stiff  lather  soap- 
suds coming  from  his  nose  in  large  quantities,  say  half  bushel 
measure  full  in  a  few  hours.  During  this  period  his  head 
hangs  down,  nostrils  distended,  heart  thumping  at  a  fearful 
rate  and  his  flanks  working  like  a  bellows.  His  appearance, 
except  froth  and  mucous  and  temperature  of  the  body,  which 
remains  cool,  is  that  of  a  horse  that  has  been  driven  rapidly 
almost  to  a  state  of  collapse.  This  continues  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  gradually  disappears,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  twenty-four  hours  he  is  as  bright  and  frisky  as 
ever  and  is  ready  for  light  work,  but  gradually  the  work  has 
to  be  lightened  and  his  rests  longer,  until  now  we  work  him 
in  a  team  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  he  has  no  work  for  several  weeks, 
running  in  a  large  corral  with  plenty  of  water  and  hay.  While 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  to  do  for  him,  my  particular  de- 
sire is  for  a  diagnosis  and  a  prognosis.— G.  F.  K.,  Pasadena. 

A  tumor  or  abcess  which  interferes  with  the  ex- 
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pansion  and  contraction  of  lungs,  or  it  may  press  on 
the  windpipe.  Any  of  these  conditions  would  show 
the  above  symptoms.  Have  Dr.  Rowland  make  an 
examination  and  1  am  sure  he  can  rectify  the  condi- 
tion. Two  drachms  daily  of  iodide  of  potash  would 
help.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

810  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Grape  Culture  in  California. 

NUMBER  II. 

By  Prof.  George  Hcssmann  of  Napa,  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Trade  Conditions. — Unfavorable  trade  conditions 
were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  reduction 
of  prices  to  a  point  at  which  producers  could  no 
longer  exist.  Both  dealers  and  producers  were  by 
the  summer  of  1892  fully  aroused  to  the  danger 
threatening  the  future  of  the  industry.  Frequent 
conferences  were  held,  but  not  tangible  remedial 
measures  were  adopted  until  the  winter  following, 
when  the  producers  established  a  system  of  co- 
operation ;  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  was 
formed,  and  it  soon  controlled  80%  of  the  output. 
The  corporation  was  thus  enabled  to  practically  con- 
trol prices,  and  it  established  a  uniform  system  un- 
der which  wines  were  rated  as  standard  or  common 
and  extra  or  finer,  according  to  quality,  all  wines 
classed  as  inferior  to  the  first-mentioned  grade  being 
condemned  as  unfit  for  sale  as  wine  and  ordered  dis- 
tilled. A  contract  was  entered  into  by  which  an  as- 
sociation of  the  principal  dealers  agreed  to  purchase 
from  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  5,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  yearly  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  a  joint 
committee,  or,  if  the  committee  could  not  agree,  by 
a  board  of  arbitration.  Under  this  arrangement 
matters  for  a  time  improved.  Later,  some  of  the 
producers,  having  entered  the  field  as  dealers,  un- 
derselling the  dealers'  association,  the  amicable 
agreement  fell  through  ;  so  complete  indeed  was  the 
rupture  that  some  lawsuits  ensued  between  the  two 
associations. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wine  Makers'  Corpo- 
ration, in  December,  1897,  a  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  board  of  directors  to  enter  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  the  board  has  done  so  with 
marked  success. 

The  outcome  so  far  seems  to  be  that  the  lawsuits 
referred  to  have  been  compromised,  and  a  sale  has 
been  made  of  5,0000,000  gallons  of  red  wine  to  the 
principal  dealers  of  San  Francisco  at  prices  varying 
from  12i  to  15  cents  per  gallon.  This,  in  view  of  the 
phenomenal  production  of  1897  (27,000,000  gallons  of 
dry  and  about  7,000,000  gallons  of  sweet  wines), 
seems  a  fair  price,  although  the  production  of  1898 
may  not  exceed  8,000,000  gallons. 

The  Future  of  the  Industry. — And  now,  after  this 
retrospect  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  in- 
dustry has  passed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  show  its 
present  condition,  what  is  to  be  said  of  its  future  ? 
Many  mistakes  and  blunders  have  been  committed  ; 
indeed,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  mistakes  alone  are  to  blame  for  any  lack  of  suc- 
cess— mistakes  largely  due  to  overconfidence  in  the 
great  resources  of  soil  and  climate  of  California. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  these  vicissitudes,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  has  been  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  industry.  While  many  who  entered  the  lists 
with  high  hopes  of  success  failed  to  achieve  it,  either 
for  want  of  means  or  experience,  yet  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
has  again  been  the  result,  and  that  there  is  still  an 
army  of  those  who  are  confident  of  winning  the 
fight,  fully  alive  to  the  task  before  them,  and  deter- 
mined to  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  by 
avoiding  them  in  the  future.  Nor  must  the  many 
obstacles  that  confront  the  industry  be  forgotten. 
The  consumption  of  wine  among  Americans  is  not, 
as  in  many  countries,  almost  universal ;  moreover, 
among  those  Americans  who  use  wine  there  are 
many  who,  as  the  result  of  mere  fashion  or  fancy, 
continue  to  drink  wines  bearing  French  and  German 
labels,  preferring  them  at  treble  the  price  to  good, 
wholesome  California  wine.  It  is  also  a  well  under- 
stood fact  that  in  catering  to  this  very  prejudice 
many  of  the  best  California  wines  are  offered  for  sale 
under  foreign  labels,  thus  depriving  the  wine  indus- 
try of  the  State  of  all  the  reputation  to  which  their 
superior  quality  justly  entitles  it,  while  it  is  left  to 
bear  all  the  discredit  of  the  poor  wine  offered  for 
sale  under  the  domestic  label.  It  is,  moreover,  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  this  American  prejudice  in  favor 
of  things  labeled  "imported"  that  even  the  best 
American  wines  are  rarely,  if  ever,  offered  at  great 
banquets,  even  when  these  are  State  celebrations, 
at  least  under  their  own  names.  These  are  some  of 
the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  effort  to  build 
up  a  native  wine  industry.  Besides  all  these,  there 
are  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  phylloxera  and 
the  necessity  of  replanting  with  resistant  stocks. 


Still,  many  are  bound  to  keep  on — some,  perhaps,  be- 
cause, having  invested  their  last  dollar  in  the  indus- 
try, they  cannot  go  back  ;  but  the  majority  still  have 
faith  that,  with  the  experience  gained  in  the  past 
and  in  view  of  the  measure  of  success  attained  and  of 
the  recognition  awarded  California  wine  in  foreign 
countries,  success  will  eventually  reward  the  perse- 
vering and  intelligent  grape  grower.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  not  less  than  thirty-five  medals 
(gold,  silver  and  bronze)  were  awarded  to  wines 
made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  since  then  many  for- 
eign experts  have  visited  our  vineyards  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  product.  While  it  has  been  said 
that  little  more  has  been  done  so  far  than  to  make 
experiments,  these  experiments  have  shown  that 
California  has  a  climate  and  soil  not  surpassed  else- 
where on  the  globe  for  the  production  of  fine  wines 
and  raisins.  The  producers  have  learned  to  know 
their  shortcomings  and  their  gains,  and  this  of  itself 
is  a  step  to  ultimate  success.  California  grape  grow- 
ers think  they  see  the  way  clear  before  them,  and, 
undismayed,  they  will  "fight  it  out  on  that  line," 
even  if  it  takes  several  summers. 

Varieties  Tested  and  Extension  of  Trade. — Since  the 
pioneers  in  the  business  introduced  the  best  European 
and  Asiatic  varieties,  these  have  been  tested  on 
their  merits  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  From 
the  crude  beginnings  with  the  Mission  grape  in  the 
making  of  white  wine  and  clarets,  the  growers  have 
progressed  to  the  best  varieties  of  grape,  testing 
over  twenty  varieties.  •  Wherever  California  fine 
wines,  white  or  red,  have  been  introduced  under  their 
true  labels  they  have  been  bought  and  consumed  with 
satisfaction,  establishing  their  name  and  fame.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  what  and  where  to  plant.  Cer- 
tain counties  in  the  State  have  been  found  to  be 
adapted  to  grapes  for  the  finest  dry  wines,  and  oth- 
ers best  adapted  to  fruit  for  sweet  wines  and  raisins; 
it  has  also  been  found  that  different  varieties  of 
grapes  need  different  pruning  and  training  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  It  is  known  that  it  is  folly  to 
plant  vinifera  varieties  direct,  and  the  best  resistant 
stocks  have  been  found.  The  Riparia,  once  the  favor- 
ite stock,  because  it  grows  easily  from  cuttings  and 
takes  the  graft  readily,  it  has  been  discovered,  will 
only  do  on  deep  soils  and  in  locations  which  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  moist  air  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  bay  or  the  ocean,  and  that  it  will  not  flourish  in 
the  interior  valleys  or  on  dry,  gravelly  soil,  where 
the  Lenoir  and  the  Herbemont  withstand  the  longest 
drought.  The  Rupestris  seems  also  adapted  to  the 
driest  soils  and  locations  of  the  State,  especially  the 
Rupestris  St.  George,  lately  introduced  from  France, 
where  it  is  now  one  of  the  favorite  stocks.  The  grow- 
ers are  satisfied  now  that  many  of  the  best  varieties 
when  grafted  on  resistant  roots  in  their  proper  local- 
ities will  produce  better  crops  than  they  ever  did  on 
their  own  roots.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  lessons 
which  have  been  learned;  and  as  the  trade  in  Califor- 
nia wines  is  extending  in  all  directions — to  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Central 
America,  Japan  and  China,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  newly  acquired  possessions  may  also  afford  a 
market  for  our  wines,  brandies  and  raisins — it  is 
thought  that  the  better  era,  which  has  been  hoped 
for  so  long,  is  dawning  at  last. 

Statistics  of  the  Industry. — A  few  statistics  may 
help  to  explain  the  present  condition  of  the  industry 
and  the  confidence  in  better  times  and  prices  in  the 
future. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  gathered  by  the 
California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  there  are  157,- 
000  acres  planted  to  grapes,  of  which  about  90,000, 
in  round  numbers,  are  wine  grapes,  the  balance 
being  table  and  raisin  grapes.  The  area  in  table 
grapes  may  be  estimated  at  17,000  acres,  which 
would  leave  50,000  acres  in  raisins.  The  trade  in 
wines  shows  about  6,000,000  gallons  consumed  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  the  exports  are  about  14,000,000  gal- 
lons per  annum,  a  total  demand  of,  say,  20,000,000 
gallons,  in  round  numbers.  The  vintage  of  1896  fell 
somewhat  short  of  this  amount,  and  prices  had  ad- 
vanced to  from  15  to  18  cents  in  the  fall  of  1896. 
Then  came  the  unprecedented  crop  of  1897,  about 
27,000,000  gallons  of  dry  wines  and  about  7,000,000 
gallons  of  port,  sherry,  angelica  and  sweet  muscat, 
and  also  the  unfortunate  wine  war  between  the  two 
associations,  who  underbid  each  other  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  for  so-called  standard  wines — that  is, 
wines  of  low  grade — for  which  a  large  market  had 
developed  among  the  French  and  Italians  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  York.  With  the  cellars  full  of 
wine  everywhere,  this  created  a  temporary  glut,  and 
these  wines  came  down  in  price  below  paying  rates. 
But  the  season  of  1898  followed,  with  a  crop  variously 
estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  gallons- 
enough  below  the  average  consumption  to  absorb  the 
surplus  of  1897.  New  customers  from  abroad  also 
entered  the  market,  so  that  the  larger  wine  makers, 
who  at  first  offered  only  $6  to  $8  per  ton  for  grapes, 
bid  up  to  $10  and  $12  per  ton  before  the  season  ended 
and  they  are  now  buying  all  the  young  and  older 
vintages  they  can  obtain  at  from  12J  to  15  cents  per 
gallon  for  clarets  and  14  to  17  cents  for  white  wines. 
These,  of  course,  are  figures  for  round  lots  or  whole 
cellars.  There  is  really  no  surplus,  and  all  the  wines 
of  both  crops  will  be  needed  before  the  crop  of  1899 
will  be  fit  for  market.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  good,  sound  wines  go  up  to  a  wholesale  price  of 


20  and  even  25  cents  per  gallon.  True,  a  number  of 
young  vineyards  were  planted  during  1896-97,  when 
prices  advanced  ;  but  as  it  will  take  four  years  from 
the  time  of  planting  for  the  vines  to  come  into  bear- 
ing, the  product  cannot  yet  be  counted,  while  there 
is  a  direct  loss  of  old  vineyards,  by  phylloxera  and 
neglect,  of  at  least  2000  to  3000  acres  annually.  The 
continued  drought  has  also  injured  the  vines  in  many 
sections,  so  that  it  will  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  the 
crop  of  1899  exceeds  8,000,000  gallons,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 


THE  APIARY. 


Honey  Season  in  California. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  writes  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  about  California's  peculiarities  in 
the  apiary  line  : 

As  is  well  known,  California  has  two  marked  pe- 
culiarities as  a  honey-producing  State.  First,  the 
immense  crops  of  honey  in  certain  years,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  numerous  years  when  no  honey  is  produced 
at  all,  or  at  least  little  more  than  enough  to  keep 
the  bees.  Since  I  came  to  the  State,  in  1894,  each 
alternate  year  has  been  visited  with  a  drouth,  and 
no  honey  was  produced  at  all.  The  other  years  have 
not  only  produced  honey,  but  the  crops  have  been 
enormous.  The  fact  that  drouth  is  surely  followed 
with  a  dearth  of  nectar-secretion  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  if  we  get  very  much  below  the  average 
rainfall  the  bee-keepers  themselves  are  entirely  de- 
spondent and  count  on  no  crop  at  all. 

The  present  season  bids  fair  to  bring  two  seasons 
of  no  honey  production  in  succession.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  thought  here  in  this  region  that  fifteen 
inches  of  rain — which  is  about  our  average — was 
necessary  for  a  crop  of  honey.  Anything  below 
that  would  result  in  a  diminished  crop,  and,  if  very 
much  below,  in  no  crop  at  all.  Last  year  the  flow  of 
rain  was  just  about  one-half  the  average,  and  except 
for  a  short  time  in  early  spring,  very  little  honey  was 
stored.  The  rainfall  the  present  season — unless  we 
get  little  more — is  hardly  up  to  that  of  last.  Yet  I 
think  we  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  present  year 
from  our  experience  of  a  year  ago.  The  present 
season  all  the  rains  that  have  come  have  been  when 
most  needed,  and  have  come  in  such  gentle  mood  that 
every  drop  has  been  utilized.  It  is  certain  that  the 
grain  crop  this  year  about  here  will  be  much  better 
than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  possible  that  nectar- 
secretion  will  also  be  different. 

The  first  year  I  came  to  California— 1894 — we  had 
a  small  rainfall,  which  was  well  distributed  through 
the  season.  I  taught  the  botany  that  year,  and  was 
a  close  student  of  the  flora.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  and  continuous  succession  of  flowers  from 
the  early  spring  beauty,  as  I  should  call  it — Gilia 
dianthorides — to  the  host  of  composite  flowers  which 
appeared  from  July  oh.  From  my  study  since  I 
judge  the  succession  that  year  was  well-nigh  typical. 
The  three  following  years,  one  of  drouth  and  two  of 
good  rain  supply,  showed  a  succession  of  flowers 
much  the  same  as  that  of  1894. 

Last  year,  1898,  the  early  spring  was  exceedingly 
dry.  The  flowers  came  very  early  and  in  scant  num- 
bers. I  despaired  having  enough  for  class  use  ;  but  in 
early  April,  as  my  work  commenced,  a  copious  rain 
came  with  it,  and  I  found  that  the  early  flowers  came 
again,  and  so  with  a  little  more  trouble  to  visit  the 
canyons  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  all  the  flowers 
we  needed  for  our  class  use  ;  indeed,  the  range  in 
number  quite  equaled  that  of  any  previous  year. 

This  year  we  have  a  season  much  different  from 
any  of  the  previous  ones.  The  flowers  seem  to  be 
bunched,  the  early  ones  coming  late  and  the  late  ones 
coming  forth  early.  The  beautiful  Gilia,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  shooting-stars,  are  fully  a  month 
later  than  in  any  of  the  previous  years,  while  the 
black  sage  is  full  of  bloom  for  weeks  before  its  usual 
time.  These  show  that  this  season  is  quite  different 
from  any  that  we  have  had  before.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  correctly  judge  of  what  the  season  may 
bring  forth  in  the  way  of  growth,  vigor,  and,  may 
we  not  add,  nectar-secretion? 

While  I  fear  that  the  bee-keepers  will  be  disap- 
pointed again  this  year  in  not  securing  a  crop  in  this 
region,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
I  find  the  bees  now  busy  on  the  black  sage  and  the 
just-opening  white,  as  well  as  on  many  other  flowers, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  they  seem  to  be  getting  not 
a  little  honey.  A  week  ago  I  met  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin, 
and  found  him  quite  hopeful  of  the  honey  crop  the 
present  season.  I  think  that  most  bee-keepers  would 
not  sympathize  with  him  in  this  feeling. 

Several  of  the  largest  apiarists  of  Ventura  county 
have  moved  their  bees  to  the  region  of  the  alfalfa 
fields  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  They  expect,  not 
without  reason,  not  only  to  get  enough  honey  to  sus- 
tain the  bees,  but  also  hope  for  some  surplus  besides. 
It  seems  more  than  likely  that  this  is  a  very  wise 
course,  and  yet,  if  we  should  have  a  partial  crop 
here  it  might  pay  better  to  keep  the  bees  at  home, 
as  the  expense  of  moving  is  by  no  means  a  trifle. 


J.  L.  Maude  of  Riverside  has  been  appointed 
Highway  Commissioner. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Poultry  Association  Mbeting.  —  Encinal, 
May  27:  The  Oakland  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  6th,  at  the  store  of  L.  N.  Cob- 
bledick,  422  Twelfth  street,  Oakland.  At  that 
meeting  the  Wymouth  breed  will  be  taken  up. 
Specimens  of  the  White,  Buff,  Golden  and  Sil- 
verlaced  varieties  will  be  on  hand,  and  sev- 
eral will  be  scored.  Each  point  of  the  bird 
will  be  discussed.  The  reasons  for  cutting  on 
different  points  will  be  given.  The  associa- 
tion invites  all  who  are  interested  in  fine 
poultry  to  be  present.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  show,  which  will  be  given  from 
December  6th  to  9th.  The  management  ex- 
pect this  to  be  the  best  and  largest  exhibition 
of  fine  poultry  ever  seen  in  California. 

Canning  Industry.  —  Oakland  Enquirer, 
May  26:  The  Oakland  fruit  canneries  will 
begin  operations  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
Oakland  Preserving  Co.  intends  to  employ  be- 
tween 800  and  900  people  during  its  busiest 
season.  In  past  years  the  company  has  em- 
ployed about  500  people,  but  this  year  it  ex- 
pects to  exceed  that  number.  The  California 
Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  which  purchased  the 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Hickmot  Can- 
ning Co.,  will  also  start  up  about  the  same 
time.  As  this  plant  will  put  up  fruit  exclu- 
sively, except  perhaps  tomatoes,  only  between 
400  and  500  people  will  be  required.  During 
the  past  year  two  new  canneries  have  been 
established  in  this  county— one  in  San  Lean- 
dro,  by  King,  Morse  &  Co.,  and  the  other  in 
Emeryville  by  the  F.  B.  Hood  Co.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  other  three  canneries  before 
located  here,  make  five.  The  King,  Morse  Co. 
of  San  Leandro  will  have  about  500  employes. 
Hunt  Bros,  of  the  cannery  at  Haywards  ex- 
pect to  employ  500  people,  which,  with  those 
before  mentioned,  will  make  2700  people,  which 
represents  an  average  payroll  of  about  $3375 
per  day,  or  about  $80,000  per  month. 

Butte. 

Alfalfa  and  Wheat  Straw  for  Feed. — 
Biggs  Argus :  The  information  imparted  at 
the  Farmers'  Institute  by  Prof.  Douglas  T. 
Fowler  regarding  the  superiority  of  alfalfa  as 
food  for  stock  is  of  great  value.  It  has  been 
established  beyond  question  that  alfalfa  hay 
mixed  with  wheat  straw  possesses  all  the 
properties  combined  in  the  best  wheat,  oat  or 
barley  hay,  including  the  cereal  itself  usually 
fed  to  work  stock.  Hence  the  farmer  who 
feeds  his  stock  nothing  but  straw  and  alfalfa 
hay  mixed  gives  the  same  quality  of  bone  and 
sinew,  fat  and  life  sustaining  food  as  the  man 
who  feeds  both  ordinary  hay  and  ground  bar- 
ley, wheat  or  oats,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
cost.  Alfalfa  ensilage,  when  fed  milch  cows, 
combines  the  succulent  qualities  of  green 
grass,  the  bone,  muscle  and  butter  fat  mak- 
ing properties  of  bran,  ground  barley  or 
other  grain,  and  hence  it  is  the  best  food  that 
can  be  used.  The  most  progressive  farmers 
in  Butte  county  are  those  who  have  found 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  compete  with  foreign 
competitors  in  wheat  growing,  and  they  are 
now  faking  up  diversified  farming  and  de- 
voting more  study  to  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa 
and  classified  products. 

Colusa. 

Good  Crop  Reports.— Sun,  May  27:  Pros- 
pects have  brightened  up  by  the  cool  weather. 
April  Is  always  the  crucial  month  for  the 
grain  crop,  and  it  is  generally  brought  out  by 
south  winds  in  May;  but  April  was  not  as  bad 
as  usual,  and  May  has  certainly  been  excep- 
tionally good.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to 
arrange  a  better  season  with  so  small  a  rain- 
fall. It  is  hard  to  estimate  a  crop  by  saying 
"half  crop,"  or  any  such  comparative  state- 
ment, for  it  is  hard  to  say  what  a  full  crop 
should  be,  as  we  have  had  but  one  in  fifty 
years.  It  is  hard  also  to  state  the  average 
wheat,  but  Colusa  will  have  more  than  double 
her  last  crop,  and  will  not  be  far,  if  any,  be- 
low a  fair  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
barley  crop  will  be  good,  though  some  claim 
that  there  will  be  much  of  it  shrunken ;  but 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  good  barley 
than  the  county  ever  turned  out  before.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  very  large — perhaps  our  larg- 
est.  The  sugar  beet  crop  promises  well. 

Fresno. 

New  Packing  Company. — Reedley  Exponent, 
May  25:  The  new  co-operative  packing  com- 
pany has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  It  is 
called  the  Linea  Packing  Co.  The  directors 
are  Alfred  Nelson,  P.  Lindquist,  P.  A.  John- 
son and  A.  F.  Lindstrom  of  Kingsburg,  A. 
Hollner  and  J.  L.  Norman  of  Parlier,  and 
O.  Olson  of  Reedley. 

Trotting  Association  Incorporated. — Re- 
publican, May  25:  Articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Fresno  Trotting  Association  have  been 
filed.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are  to 
equip  fair  grounds  and  hold  agricultural  fairs. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $5000,  con- 
sisting of  1000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $5. 
The  directors  for  the  first  year  are  L.  Heil- 
bron  of  Conejo,  C.  A.  Schweizer,  O.  J.  Hud- 
son, M.  L.  Woy  and  G.  L.  Warlow  of  Fresno. 
The  stockholders  and  the  amount  of  their 
stock  are :  L.  Heilbron,  $50 ;  C.  A.  Schweizer, 
$50 ;  O.  J.  Hudson,  $25 ;  C.  E.  Clark,  $50 ;  C.  R. 
Puckhaber,  $50;  A.  C.  Eisen,  $25;  M.  L. 
Woy,  $25;  G.  L.  Warlow,  $50;  J.  W.  Minturn, 
$50;  J.  J  White,  $25;  L.  Blasingame,  $50; 
Chanslor  &  Canfield,  $100. 

Humboldt. 

District  Fair.— Eureka  Standard,  May  27 : 
The  directors  of  the  Ninth  District  Agricul- 
tural Association  met  in  Ferndale  yesterday 
and  decided  to  hold  the  next  agricultural  fair 
in  Eureka.  The  time  of  holding  the  fair  is 
the  week  commencing  Sept.  11th.  There 
were  present  Directors  Wallace,  Gross, 
Pardee,  Quill,  Anderson  and  Putnam,  with 
the  proxies  of  F.  Helmke  of  Blocksburg  and 
J.  C.  Bull  of  Areata.    No  arrangements  were 


made  for  the  details  of  the  coming  fair  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the 
president. 

Kings. 

Irrigation  Enterprise. — Lemoore  Leader, 
May  27 :  Stiles  McLaughlin,  A.  J.  Rhoads,  R. 
E.  McKenna,  Mack  Lovelace  and  H.  Clawson 
have  just  completed  a  50-foot  canal  for  divert- 
ing water  from  Kings  river,  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  south  of  Kings  river  bridge.  The 
work  was  done  with  large  ditching  exca- 
vators capable  of  moving  2000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  daily.  The  canal  will  place  under  irri- 
gation two  townships  of  land  lying  between 
the  old  lake  shore  and  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tains. A  large  volume  of  water  is  now  flow- 
ing through  the  canal  and  a  number  of  rent- 
ers are  busy  irrigating  land  for  summer  crops. 
A  number  of  sections  of  land  which  are 
planted  to  Egyptian  corn  are  bringing  forth 
fine  crops,  some  of  the  corn  planted  two  weeks 
since  having  already  attained  a  height  of  4 
inches  and  is  growing  nicely.  A.  J.  Rhoads 
has  160  acres  of  land  irrigated,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  planting  the  same  to  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  other  garden  truck. 

Los  Angeles. 

Fumigation  Bearing  Fruit.  —  Pomona 
Times :  Not  a  single  orange  washed  this  year 
at  the  Pomona  Exchange  is  unprecedented. 
The  thorough  fumigation  by  the  orchardists 
last  fall  is  bearing  fruit  in  cleaner  orchards, 
better  fruit  and  more  satisfactory  returns. 

Contract  for  Olive  Oil. — Pomona  Progress, 
May  25:  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Meagher,  president 
of  the  recently  established  Christian  Press 
Associationjin  New  York  City,has  contracted 
with  Mr.  McEwen  to  buy  his  entire  olive  oil 
product  in  future.  Thus  will  Pomona  valley 
furnish  sacrament  oil  for  Catholic  churches 
all  over  this  land. 

Mendocino. 
Sheep  Bounty  and  Tax.— Cloverdale  Re- 
veille, May  27:  The  Supervisors  of  Mendocino 
county  have  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  to  take 
out  a  license  and  also  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  head 
on  every  sheep  in  their  possession.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  there  is  a  bounty  of 
15  cents  given  for  every  lamb  raised,  owned, 
marked  and  in  owners'  possession  on  the  first 
day  of  May  of  each  year. 

Orange. 

Canning  Corporation  Dissolved.  —  Ana- 
heim Gazette,  May  25 :  The  Orange  County 
Preserving  Co.,  a  corporation,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Anaheim  cannery,  has  been  dis- 
solved by  an  order  of  the  Court.  The  busi- 
ness has  been  purchased  by  Peter  Weisel, 
and  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  a  private 
enterprise. 

Riverside. 

Fruit  Company  Formed. — Press,  May  20: 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Hemet  De- 
ciduous Fruit  Association  have  been  filed. 
The  corporation  is  organized  for  five  years, 
the  first  directors  being  J.  A.  Brown,  A. 
Saunders,  J.  H.  Botterell  and  C.  McDiarmid. 
The  capital  stock  is  $6000,  of  which  $700  is 
subscribed. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cheap  Artesian  Water. — Chino  Champion, 
May  26 :  Steele  &  Green  have  secured  a  flow 
of  artesian  water  at  the  least  expense  of  any 
one  on  the  Chino  ranch.  R.  C.  Steele  states 
that  at  a  depth  of  35  feet  a  stream  was  struck 
which  gave  a  steady  flow  over  the  pipe.  They 
will  sink  the  well  75  to  100  feet,  and,  if  the 
flow  is  satisfactory,  expect  to  sink  a  number 
of  wells  to  irrigate  about  sixty  acres  from 
that  point. 

Cheese  Making  Begun.— Champion,  May 
26 :  The  Chino  Valley  Creamery  Association 
commenced  last  Saturday  to  manufacture 
cheese.  About  3000  pounds  of  milk  were  run 
into  the  cheese  vats  the  first  day.  The  man- 
agement expects  soon  to  turn  all  of  the  milk 
received  into  cheese.  Mr.  Monahan,  who  for 
several  years  has  had  charge  of  the  cheese 
factory  of  E.  W.  Steele  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  is  in  charge. 

Hay  Crop  and  Prices. — Times-Index,  May 
26 :  The  grain  crops  are  being  harvested. 
The  yield  reported  gives  a  much  more  pros- 
perous outlook  than  the  most  hopeful  could 
have  anticipated  before  the  timely  rains  of 
six  weeks  ago.  A  last  heavy  rain  was  needed 
to  bring  the  crops  to  the  fulsome  yield,  but  in 
spite  of  this  lack  the  prospect  of  the  rancher 
in  regard  to  feed  supply  is  vastly  more  en- 
couraging than  last  year.  Barley  hay  is  selling 
in  this  section  at  $15  to  $17  a  ton  in  the  field, 
and  baled  at  $17.50,  while  in  Yucaipe  valley 
farmers  are  disposing  of  their  crops  at  $17  per 
ton  in  shocks. 

San  Diego. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Crops. — Union,  May  26: 
E.  J.  Swayne  reports  prospects  for  a  grain 
crop  in  the  Julian  district  good.  The  fruit 
was  considerably  damaged  by  recent  frosts, 
being  cold  enough  to  form  ice  Tuesday  night 
last.  In  the  Santa  Ysabel  the  crop  is  short, 
and  in  the  Santa  Maria  the  prospective  aver- 
age will  be  one-half  a  crop. 

San  Joaquin. 
To  Hold  a  Fair. — Stockton  Mail,  May  26: 
The  directors  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agri- 
cultural Association  held  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Stockton  Driving  Club  this  afternoon  and 
agreed  to  lease  the  pavilion  and  the  race 
track  to  the  latter  to  hold  a  fair  the  coming 
fall.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Direct- 
ors are  to  get  half  the  net  receipts,  the  money 
to  be  applied  towards  repairing  the  pavilion 
and  putting  the  track  in  condition,  or,  rather, 
towards  paying  the  bills  incurred  by  the  club 
for  those  purposes,  as  the  work  must  be  done 
before  the  fair  begins. 

Draining  Overflowed  Lands. — Stockton 
Mail,  May  26 :  Arthur  Thornton  of  New  Hope 
reports  that  3000  acres  of  the  5000  inundated 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope  during  the  win- 
ter are  still  under  water  or  so  wet  that  the 
land  cannot  be  worked.  The  water  stands  in 
I  large  pools  but  is  shallow.  In  draining  the  land 
!  flood  gates  were  employed.  These  gates  are 
hinged  at  the  bottom  and  swing  outward  at 


the  top.  When  the  tide  is  low,  the  pressure 
of  the  water  inside  the  levee  opens  the  gates, 
allowing  the  flood  to  flow  through  into  the 
river.  When  the  tide  rises  the  pressure  from 
the  outside  closes  the  gates,  preventing  the 
water  from  flowing  into  the  fields  from  the 
river.  The  importance  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  present  time  the  tide  rises  5  feet  in  the 
Mokelumne.  Only  about  2000  acres  of  the  in- 
undated territory  can  be  replanted.  The  re- 
mainder is  too  wet  to  permit  of  cultivation  in 
time  for  a  crop  this  season.  Beets  and  pota- 
toes are  being  put  in  and  fields  are  being  cul- 
tivated for  beans.  Some  late  barley  will  also 
be  sown,  and  considerable  buckwheat. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  World's  Largest  Grapevine  Dying.— 
Dispatch  from  Santa  Barbara,  May  27 :  The 
big  grapevine  in  the  Montecito  will  be  cut 
down  on  Monday.  This  vine  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  no  tourist  considers 
his  visit  to  Santa  Barbara  complete  without 
having  seen  it.  It  is  known  the  wond  over. 
The  trunk  is  over  4  feet  in  circumference  and 
the  trellis  75  feet  square.  Albert  Magee,  its 
owner,  is  satisfied  that  the  vine  is  dying,  and 
so  has  decided  to  destroy  it.  The  vine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  75  to  100  years  old.  There  is 
no  definite  record  of  its  planting,  but  the  cut- 
ting was  set  by  Mr.  Robles.  Its  history  is  in- 
teresting. The  original  vine,  which  was  taken 
up  after  its  death  and  carried  to  Philadelphia 
in  1876  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, was  a  cutting  from  a  Mission  grape.  It 
had  been  used  as  a  riding  whip  by  some 
senorita  who  came  to  visit  the  Robles  home 
either  from  Ventura  or  Carpinteria.  She 
planted  the  cutting  with  her  own  hands,  and 
it  took  root  and  grew  undisturbed  for  years. 
From  the  thrifty  young  vine  the  Robles  fam- 
ily took  another  cutting  and  planted  it  near 
the  first.  The  soil  and  other  conditions  were 
extraordinarily  favorable,  and  both  vines 
grew  to  enormous  size.  The  trunk  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Santa  Clara. 

Good  Yield  of  Cherries. — San  Jose  M»r- 
cury,  May  28 :  It  is  supposed  that  the  cherry 
crop  is  light  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  but 
the  yield  of  the  trees  of  P.  E.  Peterson  is  re- 
markably heavy.  He  reports  a  yield  of  100 
pounds  on  a  3ix-year-old  tree  of  the  Tartarian 
variety.  One  small  twig  that  was  brought  to 
the  Mercury  office  contained  sixty-two  fine, 
luscious  cherries  in  so  compact  a  bunch  that  it 
was  scarcely  larger  than  a  good-sized  orange 
and  resembled  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Canning  Industry. — Mercury,  May  28:  The 
canning  industry  of  Santa  Clara  county  is  one 
of  the  largest  enterprises  within  its  borders. 
Besides  paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
producers,  they  furnish  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children.  In  1868 
the  first  fruit  cannery  was  opened  in  San 
Jose,  it  being  able  to  handle  all  the  fruit  and 
to  meet  all  demands  at  that  time.  In  1899 
there  are  five  canneries  in  the  county,  all 
running  to  the  fullest  capacity,  turning  out 
millions  of  cases  of  fruit,  and  shipping  same 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Corn  for  Fodder. — Mercury,  May  26 :  J.  P. 
Ward  has  seventy-five  acres  just  west  of  Mor- 
gan hill.  His  orchard  is  too  young  to  bear, 
except  peaches.  Of  these  he  has  a  good  crop. 
He  also  has  a  fine  crop  of  corn  and  pumpkins 
growing.  He  sold  $130  worth  of  the  latter  last 
year,  besides  gathering  ten  tons  of  shelled 
corn,  all  of  which  he  grew  in  his  young  or- 
chard. He  gathered  the  stacks  and  shocked 
them  up  in  regular  Eastern  style,  and  while 
he  kept  three  horses  and  a  cow  he  never  fed  a 
pound  of  hay,  the  corn  stalks  taking  the  place. 
The  stock  kept  just  as  well  as  they  would  on 
hay.  He  has  learned  one  thing  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  others  wishing  to  save  their 
corn  stalks.  To  keep  them  fresh  keep  them 
piled  up,  out  from  under  cover,  but  piled  close 
together. 

Shipping  Cherries.—  Mercury,  May  25:  The 
cherry  crop  was  ready  for  the  packers  the  first 
of  this  month  and  the  first  shipment  to  the 
East  was  made  on  the  10th,  and  up  to  date 
thirteen  cars  have  been  shipped.  For  the  last 
few  days  two  or  three  cars  have  been  loaded 
daily,  and  the  shipments  will  soon  amount  to 
four  cars  a  day.  Last  season  139  cars  of  cher- 
ries were  shipped  out  of  this  valley.  This 
year  the  shippers  figure  that  the  amount  will 
only  reach  sixty  cars.  This  figure  may  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  canners  do  not  bid  high  on  the 
white;cherries. 

Solano. 

Indications  of  a  Big  Fruit  Output.  — Vaca- 
ville  Reporter,  May  27:  The  shipment  of 
three  cars  of  fruit  early  in  the  week  was  a 
surprise  to  both  growers  and  shippers.  It  is 
an  indication  of  the  beginning  of  a  very  active 
season,  in  which  will  probably  be  recorded  the 
biggest  fruit  output  since  1892. 

Big  Profit  on  Cherries.— Dispatch  from 
Sacramento,  May  26:  A  single  carload  of 
California  fruit,  mostly  cherries,  with  some 
apricots,  etc.,  shipped  from  Suisun  on  May 
11th,  just  sold  in  New  York  for  over  $4500 
gross. 

Big  Grain  Crop.— Dixon  Tribune,  May  26: 
The  cool  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  fields  of  grow- 
ing grain  in  this  section.  There  are  reports 
of  the  appearance  of  blight,  but  little  -fear  is 
entertained  that  it  will  be  found  outside  of 
few  patches,  and  the  evidence  at  hand  points 
to  an  abundant  yield.  Ten  new  harvesters 
are  to  arrive  and  our  farmers  are  preparing  to 
handle  an  old-time  crop.  It  is  not  overesti- 
mating to  state  that  half  a  million  grain  bags 
have  been  ordered  to  date,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  several  well-informed  producers  that 
the  yield  will  exceed  that  number  of  sacks  by 
several  thousand. 

Sonoma. 

Another   Fruit   Drier  —  Sonoma  Index- 
Tribune,  May  27 :   A.  Griffith  is  setting  up  a 
fruit  drier  near  Vineburg  which  will  be  ready 
for  this  season's  crop.    The  fruit  crop,  par- 
1  ticularly  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  will  be 


very  heavy  in  this  valley,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  fruit  driers  will  have  their 
hands  full  this  season. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Crop  Prospects.  — Peta- 
luma  Argus,  May  27:  At  the  present  time 
the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  judge 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  crop 
prospects  of  Sonoma  county.  Of  hay  it  is  defi- 
nitely certain  that  the  yield  will  not  be  any- 
thing near  as  great  as  last  year,  but  it  will 
come  up  to  a  fair  average.  The  late  rain  in- 
sures a  grain  crop  above  the  average,  and  as 
there  was  a  much  larger  acreage  planted  we 
can  safely  say  that  our  cereal  crops  will  be 
highly  satisfactory.  Although  in  some  varie- 
ties of  fruit  there  will  be  a  shortage— notably 
in  prunes  and  apricots  —  yet  as  a  whole 
orchardists  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
prospective  outlook.  At  fair  prices  they  will 
have  good  paying  yields.  Of  apples  the  crop 
will  be  immense.  While  May  has  been  unus- 
ually cold,  yet  the  deciduous  fruits  made 
steady  and  healthy  advancement,  fully  equal 
to  average  seasons.  The  potato  and  corn 
crops,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  are  in  a 
very  promising  condition.  The  dairy  inter- 
ests are  in  good  shape,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  poultry  business. 

An  Objectionable  Weed. —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat,  May  27:  Many  of  the  farmers 
about  Bloomfleld,  Valley  Ford  and  Bodega 
and  adjacent  country  are  becoming  seriously 
concerned  over  the  recent  appearance  of  a 
new  species  of  dandelion.  Three  years  ago 
not  a  sign  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  but  since  then 
it  has  spread  rapidly  and  threatens  to  become 
a  formidable  and  dangerous  pest  unless  steps 
are  soon  taken  to  eradicate  it.  The  blossom 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  dandelion, 
but  the  stem  is  quite  slender,  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  short,  fine 
hairs,  lie  very  close  to  the  ground,  crowding 
out  or  depriving  of  vitality  all  other  vegeta- 
tion within  reach.  At  Bodega  Corners,  where 
it  first  appeared,  the  usefulness  of  several 
ranches  is  threatened  if  the  weed  is  allowed 
to  spread  unchecked.  No  kind  of  stock  will 
graze  upon  it,  so  other  means  of  extermina- 
tion must  be  adopted. 

Sutter. 

Grain  Prospects.— Yuba  City  Farmer,  May 
26:  There  has  been  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  condition  of  crops  we 
concluded  to  make  a  personal  examination, 
writes  the  Live  Oak  correspondent,  and  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  grain  fields  and  spent 
the  day  wading  shoulder  deep  through  splen- 
did fields  of  wheat.  In  our  rounds  we  have 
not  seen  a  single  field  of  summer- fallow  wheat 
that  promises  a  less  yield  than  ten  sacks  per 
acre.  The  winter  sown  wheat  and  barley, 
however,  is  very  light,  but,  with  favorable 
conditions,  much  of  it  will  fill  well  and  make 
up  in  quality  what  it  loses  in  quantity.  Many 
of  the  farmers  express  the  opinion  that  cool 
south  wind  and  dewy  nights  are  more  desira- 
ble than  rain  followed  by  north  wind,  which 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  only  defect  we  found  in  the  summer-fal- 
low wheat  was  an  occasional  spot  where  the 
heads  seem  to  be  drying,  invariably  in  heavy 
clay,  presumably  caused  by  a  lack  of  capillary 
action.  If  nothing  happens  there  will  be  a 
large  harvest  in  this  section. 

Tehama. 

Iron  Washer  in  an  Egg.— Red  Bluff  Sinti- 
nel:  H.  C.  Tilden  of  Vina  relates  a  curious 
circumstance.  While  cooking  some  eggs  the 
Chinese  cook  broke  one  and  in  the  yolk  was 
an  iron  washer  larger  in  circumference  than 
a  silver  quarter.  The  Mongolian  was  so  sur- 
prised that  he  took  the  egg  to  the  dining 
room,  where  Mr.  Tilden  was  seated.  It  is 
now  in  order  for  some  student  of  natural  his- 
tory to  explain  how  the  washer  got  into 
the  egg. 

Ventura. 

Hay  and  Grain  Crops. — Hueneme  Herald  : 
Hon.  D.  T.  Perkins  and  Supt.  A.  B.  Smith 
took  a  trip  to  Las  Posas  recently  and  Mr. 
Perkins  is  of  the  opinion  that,  if  favorable 
weather  continues,  between  40,000  and  50,000 
sacks  of  barley  will  be  raised  on  Las  Posas. 
A  great  amount  of  hay  will  also  be  cut.  It  is 
noted  that  Pleasant  valley  crops  are  looking 
in  splendid  condition,  and  grain  experts  and 
farmers  state  that  the  valley  never  showed 
up  so  well  for  a  dry  year  before.  J.  W.  Bond 
and  John  Steinmiller  visited  the  Conejo 
lately.  They  report  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  hay,  but  not  much  grain  raised  there.  The 
Matthiessen  ranch  will  probably  make  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500  or  600  tons.  Some  fine 
fields  of  oats  and  wheat  were  noticed. 

ARIZONA. 

Sugar  Beet  Culture.— Redlands  Citrograph, 
May  20:  Through  the  courtesy  of  C.  S.  Par- 
sons of  the  University  of  Arizona,  we  have 
Bulletin  No.  30,  which  gives  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
beet  in  Arizona.  The  summary  gives  the 
averages  on  ten  test  plots :  12  85  tons  of  beets 
per  acre;  13.8%  sugar;  78.53%  purity;  2438 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize.  —  Phoenix 
Farmer,  May  19:  At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  the  Phoenix  Fruit  Exchange  was  or- 
ganized. The  corporation  is  to  run  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  and  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,  divided  in  2000  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $10  each.  A  temporary  board  of 
directors  was  elected  as  follows :  G.  A.  Clay- 
son  and  A.  J.  McClatchie,  Phoenix;  Winfleld 
Scott,  Scottsdale ;  J.  E.  Bettler,  Mesa;  and 
H.  C.  Lockwood,  Glendale.  A  subscription 
list  was  opened  and  a  gratifying  amount  of 
stock  subscribed  for  on  the  spot.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  acres  of  orchard  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  land  devoted  to  other 
purposes  simply  because  the  local  demand 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  supply,  and 
shipping  by  inexperienced  individuals  was 
very  unsuccessful.  With  an  organization  to  do 
the  handling  and  marketing,  all  these  difficul- 
ties will  be  easily  overcome  and  there  will  be 
money  in  fruit  raising  in  Arizona.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  this  valley  alone  there  are 
upwards  of  3000  acres  in  deciduous  fruits. 
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IKE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  morning  sunshine  streamed 
through  the  thin  foliage  that  vainly 
essayed  to  shade  the  back  porch  of  the 
Trousdale  farmhouse,  Farmer  Ben 
Trousdale  sat  on  the  porch  awaiting 
the  breakfast  that  was  being  prepared 
just  beyond  the  door  near  which  he 
tilted  his  "  split-bottomed  "  chair.  In 
one  hand  a  big  red-and-white  cotton 
handkerchief  made  savage  dashes  at 
the  flies  that  swarmed  about  him;  in 
the  other  hand  a  ragged-brimmed 
straw  hat  stirred  a  breeze  before  his 
brown,  perspiring  face. 

"Good  land  !  pa,  why  don't  you  come 
on  in  to  your  breakfast  ?  This  makes 
the  third  time  I've  called  you." 

It  was  his  wife's  impatient  voice,  and 
the  door  at  his  side  opened  with  a 
suddenness  that  made  his  tilted  chair 
lurch  perilously. 

"  I  never  heard  you  call  but  once, 
Beuly,"  he  responded,  meekly.  "I've 
been  waitin'  and  lis'nin',  but  my  mind 
was  kind  o'  tuck  up  with  watchin'  them 
shadders  creepin'  along  the  valley 
front  o'  that  con — cussed  hill." 

He  drew  his  chair  after  him  to  the 
table,  and  sat  down,  mopping  his  face 
with  the  big  handkerchief  so  as  to 
screen  it  effectually  from  his  wife's  re- 
proving look. 

"  I'd  be  ashamed  to  talk  that  way, 
pa.  It's  'most  swearin'.  You  a  local 
preacher,  too  !  " 

"It's  justifiable,  Beuly;  justifiable,  I 
say.  Jest  look  at  it !  Up  here  on  this 
side  it's  so  all-fired  hot  an'  sunny  a  man 
has  to  keep  his  hat  on  in  the  house 
nearly  to  get  a  shade  over  his  eyes; 
an'  down  there  where  we  need  heat  an' 
sunshine  there's  the  everlastin'  blightin' 
shade  spreadin'  out  from  that  con — 
blasted  hill,  coverin'  all  our  valley  land, 
keepin'  us  scratchin'  for  a  llvin'  day  an' 
night,  an'  blightin'  the  prospects  of  our 
children." 

The  children — Henry,  Alberta,  and 
Bob — with  one  accord  looked  discon- 
tentedly from  the  southwest  window, 
showing  their  sympathy  with  their 
father's  dislike  for  the  southwest  hill. 
They  had  grown  up  in  sight  of  it's 
rocky  ugliness,  and  had  become  used 
to  blaming  its  baleful  shade  for  all  in- 
dulgences denied  them.  Many  needful 
things,  too,  they  had  lacked,  in  the 
way  of  books  and  tools,  and  some  lux- 
uries, like  toys  and  pretty  clothes  and 
table  dainties;  so  that  all  the  family 
had  come  to  regard  the  towering  heap 
of  earth  with  much  resentment. 

The  despised  hill  had  been  the  bane 
of  Ben  Trousdale's  life  ever  since  it 
became  his  heritage  form  his  father. 
It  formed  a  slight  curve  from  east  to 
west,  and  threw  a  long,  deep  shadow 
all  the  day  long  upon  the  very  ground 
that  would  have  been  most  productive 
under  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  hill  itself  was  untillable,  and  the 
owner's  eyes  were  filled  with  disfavor 
every  time  they  rested  on  its  sides, 


reared  in  air  with  almost  perpendicular 
uprightness.  This  was  the  only  view  of 
it  the  owner  ever  took.  To  an  artistic 
eye  the  huge  hill,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
a  was  scenic  study,  thrilling  in  its 
grandness;  while  the  shady  nooks,  the 
mossy  ledges,  and  the  small,  flowery 
mounds  that  stood  out  here  and  there 
from  its  rough  slopes  gave  enchant- 
ingly  pretty  touches  to  its  otherwise 
rugged  plainness.  On  foggy  mornings, 
when  the  thickness  of  the  mists  was 
impenetrable,  it  was  worth  while  to 
look  in  the  direction  where  the  hill  was 
known  to  be  and  watch  for  its  appear- 
ance. With  scarcely  perceptible  move- 
ment, the  dense  fog  would  begin  to 
lift,  disclosing  a  faint  outline  of  dark 
bulk,  like  a  ponderous  warship  making 
a  slow  approach  at  sea;  and  when  the 
fog  cleared  and  sailed  away  before  the 
eastern  sun,  the  great  hill  stood  in 
majestic  pose,  throwing  its  long  shadow 
across  the  triangular  Trousdale  valley. 
It  was  worth  while,  too,  to  watch  the 
shifting  shadow.  As  the  sun  rose  high, 
there  were  curves  of  the  hill  that  threw 
graceful  scallops  of  shade  far  out  over 
the  lowland  north  and  west,  reaching 
several  times  across  the  brook  that 
ran  through  the  farm,  gurgling  con- 
tentedly here,  where  it  entered  the 
welcome  shade.  The  evening  sun 
threw  back  the  shadow  with  greater 
intensity,  and  enhanced  its  refreshing 
loveliness  to  the  sentimental  student  of 
artistic  nature ;  but  there  was  no  sen- 
timental side  to  bluff  Ben  Trousdale, 
save  the  sentiment  that  meant  hard 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  brooded  over 
the  waste  of  space  the  hill  occupied 
and  the  meager  yield  of  the  soil  it 
shaded. 

"It's  no  use,  I  tell  you,  Beuly,"  at 
last  he  said — "no  use  stayin'  here 
moldin'  and  mildewin',  while  that  old 
hill  keeps  gloomin'  down  on  ev'ry  effort 
we  make  to'rd  a  livin'." 

"Well,  pa,  what  d'  you  think  you  c'n 
do  about  ?  How  d'  you  hope  to  help 
matters,  when  you  know  the  hill  is 
boun'  to  stand  while  the  world  lasts  ? 
An'  as  long  as  we  stay  here  it's  boun' 
to  keep  on  gloomin'  on  us." 

"Pa,  let's  go  somewhere  else,"  said 
Alberta. 

"That's  what  I  say,"  put  in  Henry. 

"That's  what  I've  been  saying  ever 
since  I  was  born,"  said  Bob,  emphati- 
cally. "  I  have  aspirations  higher  than 
that  old  hill." 

"  You're  'spirin'  high,  then,"  said  his 
father,  dryly.  "If  you'll  keep  still  a 
minit,  I'll  tell  you  some  plans  of  my 
own." 

"  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  sell  out, 
pa  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trousdale. 

"Sell  out!"  snorted  Ben  Trous- 
dale. "Who'd  buy  that  infernal  hill? 
Who'd  rent  it,  even  ?  Haven't  I  tried 
to  sell  ever  since  it  was  mine  ?  Do  you 
know  anybody  that  I  could  even  give 
it  away  to  ?  " 

"What  was  them  plans  you  was 
speakiDg'  about,  pa  ?  "  asked  his  wife, 
meekly. 

"Giles  Benson  has  agreed  to  stay 
here  a  year  an'  look  after  things  for 
nothin'  an'  try  to  raise  a  crop.  I've 
about  rented  a  little  piece  o'  ground  up 
on  Lyter's  Fork,  where  I  know  we  c'n 
raise  more  in  a  year  than  we  ever  have 
in  a  lifetime  here,  an'  maybe  lay  up 
some  money  an'  send  the  children  to 
school  to  boot." 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  Trousdales 
took  themselves  away,  and  Giles  Ben- 
son moved  in,  glad  of  the  chance  to 
have  all  he  could  make  on  the  farm  for 
taking  care  of  it.  But  the  end  of  the 
year  found  both  parties  dissatisfied. 
Giles  declared  he  had  not  made  his  salt 
off  the  rocks  and  hills  and  sunless  val- 
ley. Old  Ben  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  growling  more  and  more  each 
year,  and  gradually  doing  less,  that  he 
found  it  not  in  himself  to  be  very  indus- 
trious. So  back  to  their  own  farm 
they  came,  poorer  than  when  they  left, 
and  settled  down  once  more  in  sight  of 
the  picturesque,  but  hated,  hill.  Thus 
life  for  them  bade  darkly  to  be  what  it 
had  ever  been,  and  time  went  on. 

"Our  Alberta  will  never  get  to 
marry,"  Ben  Trousdale  would  sigh, 
and  run  his  knotty  hands  through  his 
tousled  hair.  "Everybody's  willin' 
enough,  an'  young  Wilson's  anxious  an' 
waitin'  for  her ;  but  his  little  all's  a 


heap  too  small  for  two,  as  anybody  o' 
good  horse  sense  knows,  an'  I'm  not 
fixed  to  help  'em  a  cent's  worth.  An' 
there's  Harry  wants  to  be  a  dentist 
an'  Bob  cravin'  to  go  to  school  or  to 
business  or  anywheres  to  get  off'n  the 
old  farm,  small  blame  to  him." 

This  oft-repeated  soliloquy  usually 
ended  by  the  dejected  old  man's  stalk- 
ing out  to  make  faces  at  the  helpless 
hill. 

One  fall  day  the  Trousdales — father 
and  sons — were  gathering  in  the  scanty 
crop  of  hay  from  their  best  bottom 
field.  The  yield  and  quality  were  poor 
enough,  and  the  lean  mule  team  saw 
hungry  winter  months  ahead.  A.  cor- 
ner of  the  meadow  was  cut  off  by  the 
public  road — an  up-and-down,  this-way- 
and-that  kind  of  highway,  that  would 
be  tolerated  only  in  neighborhoods  like 
this  of  the  Trousdales  in  that  particu- 
lar part  of  Tennessee.  As  the  dusty, 
disheartened  laborers  tossed  their 
forkfuls  of  coarse  hay  upon  the  rickety 
wagon  frame  a  horseman  rode  slowly 
into  sight  along  the  zigzag  road. 

"Know  him  ?  "  asked  Farmer  Trous- 
dale, pausing  with  fork  stuck  in  a 
bunch  of  hay. 

"No;  some  foreigner,  likely,"  re- 
sponded Henry. 

Ben  Trousdale  gave  the  customary 
lazy  hitch  to  his  trousers'  waistband, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  exertion,  and  lifted  his 
forkful  with  a  distressing  grunt. 

"Foreigners" — which  meant  stran- 
gers, travelers,  seekers  after  health  or 
pleasure — he  had  no  use  for  ;  they  pos- 
sessed so  much,  and  he  so  little.  Many 
a  sermon  had  he  preached  on  wealth's 
uneven  distribution  in  the  little  log 
church  half  a  mile  farther  down  the 
tortuous  road,  where  the  neighbors 
gathered  one  Sunday  in  each  month  to 
"  hear  the  Scriptures  preached." 

The  horseman  seemed  to  have  an 
abundance  of  leisure.  He  reined  in  his 
horse  when  near  the  workers,  and  ob- 
served the  landscape  all  around  with 
deliberate  intentness.  Then,  dismount- 
ing, he  led  the  animal  to  the  Trousdale 
side,  tied  him,  and  walked  across  the 
field  to  the  meadow. 

"Good  afternoon!"  he  spoke,  on 
coming  within  easy  speaking  range. 

"Howdy  do?"  responded  Farmer 
Trousdale  and  Henry,  while  Bob  threw 
back  "Good  afternoon,  sir!"  with 
mimic  dignity. 

"Hot  day,  this,"  said  the  elder 
Trousdale.  "Seem  to  be  sight-seein', 
eh  ?  Not  so  hot  doin'  that  as  hayin', 
I  reckon,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  over 
the  half-cleaned  field. 

The  stranger  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  but  his  mind  seemed  not  to  be 
with  his  words.  He  had  picked  up  a 
handful  of  hay  and  was  examining  it. 

"Mighty  pore  hay,"  commented  the 
old  farmer.  "Mighty  pore  land  it 
growed  on,  too.  Would  be  rich  enough, 
I  reckon,  ef  'twarn't  for  that  eternal 
hill." 

"  What  has  the  hill  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  languidly. 

"What  has  the  hill  to  do  with  it? 
Everything  to  do  with  it,  I  say;  loom- 
in'  up  there  that  a'  way,  an'  alius  a- 
shadin'  the  land.  I  reckon  you  never 
see  sich  ugly  disfiggerments  es  that  on 
land  where  you  come  from,  eh  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  !  I'm  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Plenty  of  nature's  rugged- 
ness  there.  But  I  don't  call  that  a  bad 
looking  hill,  sir  ;  that's  what  I  call  a 
fine  elevation." 

"  Reckon  you  are  one  of  them  artists 
that  hunts  up  sights  out  o'  doors  an' 
has  studiums  where  they  fix  'em  up 
into  picters." 

"Oh,  no!"  laughed  the  stranger. 
"I'm  a  business  man  of  the  most  prac- 
tical type  ;  too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  my 
health  gave  way,  and  I'm  here  trying 
to  regain  it  in  your  invigorating  cli- 
mate. But  my  old  habits  cling  to  me. 
I've  been  doing  a  little  prospecting 
while  here  rambling  about  in  search  of 
health.  I  believe,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jections, I'll  stroll  over  to  that  hill  and 
look  around  a  little." 

"  Certain'y."  said  Farmer  Trousdale, 
cordially.  "You're  as  welcome  as  sun- 
shine would  be.  Prospectin'?  For 
what,  now,  ef  it's  any  o'  my  business 
to  ask  ? " 

"Iron    ore,"    said    the  stranger, 


briefly.  "There's  a  considerable  smat- 
tering of  it  in  this  vicinity;  and,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  there's  an  abundance  of 
it  right  here  at  the  foot  of  your  hill." 

As  the  stranger  went  across  the 
meadow  in  the  direction  of  the  hill,  old 
Ben  Trousdale  and  his  two  sons  kept 
close  beside  him.  The  mule  team  took 
advantage  of  their  unaccustomed  lib- 
erty and  stealthily  ate  the  stray  wisps 
of  hay  and  looked  wonderingly  after 
their  departing  owners. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  evening 
shadows  stretched  their  longest  east- 
ward, Ben  Trousdale  and  his  sons 
walked  together  across  the  kitchen 
porch  in  solemn  silence.  Mrs.  Trous- 
dale and  Alberta,  busy  preparing  sup- 
per, saw  a  strangeness  in  their  man- 
ner that  made  the  girl  cry  out  in  alarm 
and  the  mother  ask  in  quick  solicitude  : 
"What's  the  matter,  pa  ?  Say,  Henry 
Trousdale,  for  the  land  sakes,  what's 
happened  ?  Has  the  mules  run  away 
and  broke  everything,  Bob  ?  Some- 
body say  somethin',  quick." 

"Pshaw,  Beuly,  don't  act  so  upset- 
tin'!  But  that  does  make  me  think  o' 
them  mules.  Henry,  you  an'  Bob  go 
an'  see  what's  'come  o'  them." 

"Mules,  nothin'!"  snorted  Bob. 
"What  do  you  think,  ma  ?  Six  thou- 
sand dollars  !  "  and  he  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  darkening  southwest  hill. 

Ben  Trousdale  laid  a  roll  of  bills  in 
the  bread  plate  his  excited  wife  held  in 
her  hand. 

"That's  part  payment  for  this  land 
o'  ours,  Beuly,  'specially  that  hill ;  the 
rest  is  cash  when  the  deed  is  signed. 
A  fool  feller  from  up  in  Pennsylvany 
says  there's  pay  iron  ore  in  there 
worth  more  than  all  the  crops  that 
could  be  raised  from  the  soil  in  thirty 
lifetimes.  I  kind  o'  hated  to  sell  the 
old  place.  A  feller  kind  o'  gets  at- 
tached to  things  after  livin'  by  'em  so 
long  as  I've  lived  by  that  hill,  but — " 

As  he  abruptly  stopped  speaking 
and  turned  his  face  southwestwardly, 
the  boys  observed  that  all  the  hatred 
had  vanished  from  his  eyes.  A  pen- 
sive look  was  in  them  instead. 

"  Now  Henry  can  go  away  an'  learn 
teeth  pullin',"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"And  I  can  set  up  a  store  down  at 
Iron  City!"  said  Bob,  joyfully. 

"And  Alberta,"  began  Mrs.  Trous- 
dale, wiping  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of 
her  apron. 

"Alberta  can  get  married,"  finished 
Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

Alberta  blushed,  but  it  all  turned 
out  as  predicted.  After  a  short  course 
at  a  business  college  Bob  entered  mer- 
chandising, and  is  now  a  prosperous 
"storekeeper"  in  west  Tennessee; 
Henry  studied  dentistry,  and  now  has 
a  well-patronized  office  of  his  own  in  a 
Western  town  ;  Alberta  married,  and 
the  "start"  her  father  was  able  to 
give  her  helped  materially  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  and  cosy  home. 

As  for  Ben  Trousdale  himself,  "  I 
bought  some  good  clothes,  me  an' 
Beuly,  an'  a  little  patch  o'  good,  sunny 
ground,  an'  a  new  fam'ly  Bible,  with 
'  Benjamin  an'  Beuly  Trousdale  '  in  gold 
printed  on  the  front  an'  back,  an'  then 
we  begun  to  rest,"  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
explaining. 

"Yes,  you  had  need  of  a  Bible,"  his 
wife  always  interposes  when  she  hears 
him.  "  You  did  need  one,  after  swear- 
in'  like  you  did — or  at  least  comin' 
purty  nigh  it — at  that  blessed  old  hill. 
You  a  local  preacher,  too." 

"Yes,  Beuly,"  Ben  invariably  adds, 
contritely,  "when  I  ought  to  a- been 
cussin'  myself  instead  o'  the  hill,  for 
not  knowin'  that  there  bed  o'  iron  ora 
was  a-layin'  there  a-waiting  all  them 
years,  an'  me  a-foolin'  aroun'  wearin' 
myself  out  diggin'  dirt  right  there  in 
sight  o'  riches  uncountable.  But  it 
was  all  'cordin'  to  Scriptur',  Beuly — 
'cordin'  to  Scriptur',  I  say — specially 
that  there  part  o'  it  that  says, 
'  Where's  the  man  that  knows  what's 
good  for  him  in  this  life,  this  vain  life 
which  he  spendeth  in  a  shadder  ?  For 
who  c'n  tell  a  man  what  there  is  for 
him  under  the  sun  ?  '  " 


The  Swedish  bride  fills  her  pockets 
with  bread,  which  she  dispenses  to 
every  one  she  meets  on  her  way  to 
church,  every  piece  she  disposes  of 
averting,  as  she  believes,  a  misfortune. 


Life's  Story. 


They  say  the  world  is  round,  and  yet 

I  often  think  it  square; 
So  many  little  hurts  we  get 

From  corners  here  and  there. 
But  one  great  truth  in  life  I've  found, 

While  journeying  to  the  west— 
The  only  folks  who  really  wound 

Are  those  we  love  the  best. 

The  man  you  thoroughly  despise 

Can  rouse  your  wrath,  'tis  true; 
Annoyance  in  your  heart  will  rise 

At  things  mere  strangers  do. 
But  those  are  only  passing  ills, 

This  rule  all  lives  will  prove ; 
The  rankling  wound  which  aches  and  thrills 

Is  dealt  by  hands  we  love. 

The  choicest  garb,  the  sweetest  grace 

Are  oft  to  strangers  shown; 
The  careless  mien,  the  frowning  face 

Are  given  to  our  own. 
We  flatter  those  we  scarcely  know, 

We  please  the  fleeting  guest, 
And  deal  full  many  a  thoughtless  blow 

To  those  who  love  us  best. 

Love  does  not  grow  on  every  tree 

Nor  true  hearts  yearly  bloom ; 
Alas  for  those  who  only  see 

This  cut  across  the  tomb  ! 
But  soon  or  late  the  fact  grows  plain 

To  all  through  sorrow's  test; 
The  only  folks  who  give  us  pain 

Are  those  we  love  the  best. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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An  Old  Fan. 


A  dainty  thing,  with  rare  illuminations, 

Old  lace  grown  yellow,  lines  of  faded  gold 
Whose    arabesques   uncertain    gleam,  and 
faintly, 

Worn  by  much  careful  closing,  fold  by  fold. 

Ages  ago  these  tarnished  colors  trembled 
With  new-born  life,  thrilled  from  the  hand 
of  Art, 

Each  wondrous  fancy,  by  the  touch  of  genius, 
Graving  its  beauty  on  "my  lady's"  heart. 

Swinging  from  slender  zones,  in  old  cotillions, 
Or  sinuous,   languorous,   matchless  minu- 
ettes, 

With  princes  vis-a-vis,  to  airs  Sicilian — 
One  marvels  if  the  fan  itself  forgets. 

In  Louis'  court,  under  great  candelabras, 
The  tale  of  love,  traced  by  the  painter's 
hand, 

Made  the  sweet  text  for  many  a  declaration 
That  gave  rejoicing  to  a  kingly  land. 

Now  all  are  gone,  kings,  queens  and  courtiers 
faded 

Into  oblivion ;  still  some  grace  is  thine — 
The  magic  of  the  past.    Its  rare  traditions 
Live  in  thy  dim,  fair  realm,  old  fan  of  mine. 

—Mary  A.  Denison. 
Start  a  Bank  Account. 


A  business  woman  whose  experience 
has  been  ling  and  successful,  said  to 
me  the  other  day: 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  give  the  best  ad- 
vice I  could  think  of  for  young  women 
who  are  earning  their  own  living,  or 
who  have  the  cares  and  expenses  of  a 
household  to  look  after,  and  if  I  had  to 
confine  myself  to  just  four  words,  I 
should  say.  ' Start  a  bank  account.'  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  do  nowadays, 
when  both  the  savings  banks  and 
others  offer  women  every  possible  con- 
venience and  inducement.  Besides,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  do,  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  fosters  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence and  develops  business-like  habits, 
two  essentials  for  a  successful  business 
woman.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  convenient 
and  desirable  thing  to  pay  bills  by 
means  of  checks  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  It  preserves  a  record  of  the 
transaction,  and  frequently  prevents 
annoyances  and  mistakes.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  a  bank  account,  even 
though  it  be  a  small  one,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessity  rather  than 
a  luxury  by  every  woman  who  has 
business  affairs  of  any  consequence 
whatever." 


Persistency  Wins. 


Persistency  is  characteristic  of  all 
men  who  have  accomplished  anything 
great.  They  may  lack  in  some  other 
particular,  may  have  many  weaknesses 
and  eccentricities,  but  the  quality  of 
persistence  is  never  absent  in  a  suc- 
cessful man.  No  matter  what  opposi- 
tion he  meets,  or  what  discourage- 
ments overtake  him,  he  is  always  per- 
sistent. Drudgery  cannot  disgust  him, 
labor  cannot  weary  him.  He  will  persist, 
no  matter  what  comes  or  what  goes  ; 
it  is  part  of  his  nature  ;  he  could  almost 
as  easily  stop  breathing.  It  is  not  so 
much  brilliancy  of  intellect  or  fertility 
of  resource  as  persistency  of  effort, 
constancy  of  purpose,  that  gives  suc- 
cess. Persistency  always  inspires  con- 
fidence. Everybody  believes  in  the 
man  who  persists.  He  may  meet  mis- 
fortunes, sorrows  and  reverses,  but 
everybody  believes  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately triumph,  because  they  know 
there  is  no  keeping  him  down.  "Does 
he  keep  at  it — is  he  persistent?"  This 
is  the  question  which  the  world  asks 
about  a  man.  Even  a  man  with  small 
ability  will  often  succeed  if  he  has  the 
quality  of  persistence,  where  a  genius 
without  it  would  fail. 


"You  will  observe  that  the  higher 
the  altitude  the  colder  the  tempera- 
ture becomes,"  said  the  teacher. 

"But  isn't  it  warmer  up  in  the 
mountains  ?  "  asked  the  youth  at  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

"  Certainly  not.  Why  do  you  think 
it  should  be  warmer  there  ?  " 

"  I  thought  the  atmosphere  was 
heated  by  the  mountain  ranges." 


Thk  marrying  age  differs  in  different 
countries.  In  Turkey  any  boy  and  girl 
who  can  understand  the  religious  ser- 
vice may  marry.  In  Portugal,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  Hungary  a  "man" 


must  be  fourteen  years  old  and  a  "  wo- 
man "  twelve  years  old  before  they  can 
marry.  Protestants  in  Hungary  must 
be  eighteen  and  fifteen  respectively. 
In  Austria  boys  and  girls  may  marry 
at  fourteen.  In  France,  Russia  and 
Germany  the  man  must  be  eighteen 
and  the  woman  sixteen. 


The  new  summer  silks  begin  with  col- 
ored fancy  taffetas,  beautiful  in  effects 
in  black  and  white,  and  black  alone  in 
very  many  handsome  weaves,  as  all 
black  is  still  highly  favored  by  fashion 
leaders.  Soft,  medium,  heavy  satins, 
and  peau  de  sole  or  satin  weave  with  a 
demi-luster  are  the  most  reliable  of  the 
silk  textures.  The  black  Bonnet  silk, 
with  brilliant  luster,  is  also  largely 
patronized.  The  weave  called  gros  de 
Londres — a  rival  of  the  silks  in  fine 
black  reps,  worn  years  ago — is  figured 
with  small  designs,  also  in  black.  A 
design  in  gros  de  Tours  has  a  black 
ground  finely  striped  with  a  satin,  and 
quaintly  brocaded  with  tiny  flowers. 
Summer  matelasse  silks  are  shown 
again,  with  lovely  designs  of  small  flow- 
ers on  soft,  neutral  grounds,  and  so 
beautifully  woven  that  the  brocaded  fig- 
ures look  like  hand  embroidery. 


Uncle  (to  nephew  playing  the  game 
of  war  with  a  companion  of  his  own 
age) — If  you  take  the  fortress  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I'll  give  you  a 
dime. 

Youngster  (a  minute  later) — Uncle, 
the  fortress  is  taken  ;  now  let  me  have 
the  dime. 

Uncle  (paying  the  dime) — How  did 
you  manage  it  so  quick? 

Youngster — I  offered  the  besieged  a 
nickel,  and  he  capitulated. 


It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 

And  afore  you're  off  with  the  old  love 
It's  best  to  be  on  wi'  the  new. 

—Old  Scotch  Song. 


It  is  the  vain  endeavor  to  make  our- 
selves what  we  are  not  that  has  strewn 
history  with  so  many  broken  purposes 
and  lives  left  in  the  rough. — Lowell. 


Economy  is  half  the  battle  of  life  ;  it 
is  not  so  hard  to  earn  money  as  to 
spend  it  well. — Spurgeon. 


I  have  always  been  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  my  time  and  it  has  made  a 
man  of  me. — Nelson. 


Be  a  whole  man  at  everything;  whole 
man  at  study,  in  work,  in  play. — Joseph 
Gurney. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Brown  Potato  Balls. — Pare  the  po- 
tatoes, and  with  a  potato  scoop  cut 
into  little  balls.  Let  them  stand  half 
an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  dry  by  roll- 
ing them  in  a  towel,  and  fry  in  the 
deep  lard  before  cooking  the  cro- 
quettes. Sprinkle  with  salt  and  lay  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley  on  the  dish  with 
them. 

Dumplings  foe  Fricassee. — One  pint 
of  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing, one  scant  tablespoonful  of  finely 
chopped  suet,  one-third  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Add  just  enough  sweet 
milk  to  mix  to  a  soft  dough,  mould  into 
little  balls,  drop  into  the  boiling  fricas- 
see or  stew,  cover  closely  and  cook 
without  uncovering  for  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Coffee  Ice  Cream. — Make  coffee  as 
for  the  table,  using  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  coffee  and  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Strain  and  make  into  a 
custard  with  one  pint  of  milk,  three 
cups  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  Cook  until  smooth  and  firm, 
then  cool.  When  cold  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  a  quart  of 
whipped  cream.  Freeze. 

Scotch  Eggs. — Stuffed  eggs  are  al- 
ways liked,  but  another  way  to  serve 
eggs  is  by  coating  them  with  force- 
meat rather  than  stuffing  them.  To 
do  this,  have  them  boiled  hard — that 
is,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — 


that  the  yokes  may  reach  that  mealy 
state  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  shells 
being  removed,  they  should  be  rolled  in 
beaten  raw  eggs  and  then  coated  with 
forcemeat  or  sausage,  and  fried  in  hot 
fat  till  a  golden  brown. 

Breakfast  Muffins. — With  one  pint 
of  sifted  flour  mix  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der. Beat  two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
separately.  With  the  yolks  mix  one- 
half  pint  of  rich  milk,  stir  in  about  a 
third  of  the  flour,  then  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  the  rest  of 
the  flour  and  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
Beat  well,  bake  in  hot,  well  buttered 
muffin  pans  about  twenty  minutes. 

Peanut  Wafers. — Have  in  readiness 
two  quarts  of  peanuts,  shelled,  skinned 
and  chopped  fine.  Cream  in  a  bowl 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  half  cupful  of 
butter.  Add  three-quarters  of  a  cup- 
ful of  milk,  two  scant  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour  and  one  -  half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Butter  the  bottom  (outside) 
of  a  dripping  pan,  spread  the  dough 
over  this  very  thin,  using  a  broad- 
bladed  knife  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
sprinkle  the  surface  with  the  nuts. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  as  soon 
as  taken  out  cut  in  squares  and  re- 
move. 

Irish  Moss  Blanc  Mange.  —  Soak 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  the  moss  in  cold 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  pick  over 
and  wash  well.  Tie  it  in  a  bag  made  of 
netting  or  coarse  cheese-cloth,  put  it 
into  a  double  boiler  with  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  cook  for  an  hour,  or  until  a 
little  will  thicken  when  dropped  on  a 
cold  plate.  Add  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  strain  and  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Pour  into 
wetted  moulds,  and  when  cold  and  firm 
turn  out,  garnish  with  sliced  bananas 
or  oranges  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Prune  Jelly. — Pick  over,  wash  and 
soak  three  pounds  of  prunes  over  night. 
Put  them  into  a  double  boiler  and  cook 
slowly  until  plump  and  tender.  Drain 
off  the  juice,  and,  when  cool  enough  to 
handle,  remove  the  pits  and  rub  the 
pulp  through  a  fine  sieve.  Put  the 
juice  and  pits  in  a  saucepan  and  boil 
until  reduced  to  three  cupfuls.  Add 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved ;  add  one  and  a  half  boxes  of 
gelatine  soaked  until  soft  in  one  and  a 
half  cupfuls  of  cold  water.  Stir  until 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  then  strain 
and  add  gradually  to  the  prune  pulp. 
Set  aside  until  cool  ;  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vanilla,  one  pint  of  sherry 
and  sufficient  caramel  to  make  quite 
dark.  Pour  into  wetted  molds  and  set 
away  to  stiffen. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Covers  for  asbestos  mats  may  be 
made  of  white  or  cream-colored  sateen. 
An  outline  design  in  wash  silk  can  orna- 
ment them.  The  mats  are  easily 
slipped  out  when  the  covers  are  to  be 
laundered.  Another  and  perhaps  more 
tasteful  way  to  conceal  the  necessary 
asbestos  mats  is  to  slip  them  under  the 
service  doilies.  A  set  of  these  mats  is 
best  provided  from  the  sheets  of  as- 
bestos. From  these  may  be  cut  round 
ones  for  the  covers  and  oblongs  to  go 
under  platters  and  vegetable  dishes. 
No  housekeeping  genius  has  yet  devised 
an  ornamental  set  of  mats. 

In  cooking  kidneys  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  should  be  cooked 
either  a  great  deal  or  but  little,  the 
"  golden  mean  "  in  this  case  being  out 
of  the  question.  Kidneys  are  like  eggs. 
Cooked  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
albumen  and  fibrine  harden,  and  then 
long,  slow  cooking  is  required  to  bring 
them  to  digestibility.  To  prepare  a 
lamb  kidney  saute  in  the  chafing  dish, 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  the 
cutlet  pan.  When  hot  add  a  small 
onion,  minced  fine,  and  cook  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  blacken.  Then  add  the  kidney,  cut 
in  thin  slices.  Cook  five  minutes,  turn- 
ing often.  When  browned,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup  and 
either  a  tablespoonful  of  stock  or  a 
dessertspoonful  of  fluid  beef  dissolved 
in  a  little  cream,  and  serve  at  once  on 
hot  plates. 


How  to  Keep  Butter  Hard  With- 
out Ice. 


Is  there  anything  so  distressing  dur- 
ing summer  months  to  the  neat  house- 
wife than  oily  butter?  Nothing,  unless 
it  is  flies,  and  these  she  can  dispense 
with  by  care  and  patience.  Oily  but- 
ter makes  any  carefully  prepared  table 
disreputable  in  appearance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unpalatable  result. 
There  are  many  who  are  inaccessible 
to  ice-dealers  ;  fewer  still  who  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  private  icehouse.  How 
to  have  hard  butter  without  ice  is  a 
problem  all  have  not  solved. 

The  remedy  for  soft  butter  is  as  eco- 
nomical as  simple.  Purchase  an  eight 
or  ten  inch  common,  unglazed  flower- 
pot. Wash  thorougly  in  clear  water, 
then  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  submerged 
in  as  cold  well-water  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. When  saturated,  drain  a  few 
minutes  by  turning  jar  upside  down. 
Prepare  your  butter  on  a  plate  a  few 
hours  before  meal  time.  Fit  a  cork 
into  the  hole  in  bottom  of  jar  to  exclude 
hot  air.  Place  the  jar  over  the  butter, 
and  set  on  stone  cellar  floor.  The  re- 
sult will  be  most  satisfactory.  If  the 
butter  is  not  as  hard  as  when  placed  on 
ice  it  will  retain  its  form  and  be  hard 
enough  for  comfortable  appliance. — 
Percy  Fielding. 


How  to  Utilize  Buttermilk. 


The  housewives  who  always  use 
sweet  milk  and  baking  powder  in  arti- 
cles where  such  ingredients  or  their 
equivalents  are  called  for  little  guess 
the  superior  results  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  and  soda.  If  sour  milk  is 
used  it  must  be  freshly  soured,  not 
stale;  hence,  the  best  time  to  use  it  is 
in  the  summer  time.  Buttermilk  is 
preferable  all  the  year  round.  Bis- 
cuits, griddle  -  cakes,  waffles,  corn- 
breads,  muffins,  gems,  gingerbread, 
cookies,  etc.,  are  all  of  them  more  ten- 
der, delicate  and  probably  more  whole- 
some if  they  are  made  of  buttermilk 
and  soda.  A  general  rule  is  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda  to  one  pint  of  but- 
termilk or  freshly  soured  milk.  The 
soda  must  be  first  pulverized  by  rub- 
bing with  a  knife  on  the  table  or  bread- 
board, then  added  to  the  flour,  to  be 
sifted  with  it.  It  is  even  well  to  sift 
the  flour,  soda  and  salt  together  two 
or  three  times  to  insure  an  even  blend- 
ing. In  a  very  short  time  one  learns 
to  gauge  the  soda  exactly  to  the  acid- 
ity of  the  milk  to  be  used.  Baking 
powder  cannot  give  the  best  results  in 
the  class  of  articles  enumerated. 


How  to  Cook  Trout. 


Trout  may  be  baked,  but  is  usually 
preferred  fried.  A  simple  way  is  to 
drop  the  fish — which  has  been  rolled  in 
meal  or  flour — into  a  pan  of  hot  butter. 
It  should  be  fried  a  light  brown  and 
seasoned  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
pan.  If  a  cup  of  cream  is  poured  into 
the  frying-pan,  boiled  up  a  moment, 
seasoned  and  poured  over  the  fish,  it 
makes  a  nice  sauce  to  eat  with  it. 

Still  another  way  to  fry  trout  is  to 
have  the  butter  in  the  pan  heated  to 
the  hottest  point,  and  then  drop  in  the 
fish,  which  has  been  split  and  rolled  in 
fine  meal.  When  cooked  on  one  side, 
the  fish  is  turned  and  cooked  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  served  at  once, 
laid  upon  a  napkin  on  a  hot  dish  and 
garnished  with  parsley  or  watercress. 
Nothing  can  be  daintier  than  brook 
trout. 

Of  course,  eggs  in  any  of  the  650 
ways  there  are  for  cooking  them  al- 
ways make  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment for  any  dish;  and  if  trout  is  the 
main  part  of  ihe  feast,  eggs  can  be 
used  in  an  ornamental  way,  but  may 
be  appropriately  served  only  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  31,  1899. 


Dec. 
1  17'/2@1  16X 

1  17>4@1  16X 

l  16X®1  17  X 

1  17*@1  19 

 @  

1  21    ®1  20^ 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   73>i@T5^  73W#74X 

Thursday   75(.i@765i  75",@76X 

Friday   76>a@75  75'„®74',, 

Saturday   74X@75X  74V«.75'; 

Monday   75?»@77X  75H@76'a 

Tuesday   *  ®   — -®  

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  8VJd  5s  7^d 

Thursday   5s  lOj^d  5s  9Ud 

Friday   5s  ViMd  5s  y>sd 

Saturday   5s   9Xd  5s  8i4d 

Monday   5s   9%A  5s  83£d 

Tuesday   —  — d  —  — d 

Han  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday    @  

Friday    @  

Saturday  «1  08ii@l  09-4 

Monday    @  

Tuesday  *  ®  

Wednesday    @  

•  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  further  hardening  in  specu- 
lative values  for  wheat,  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  centers,  as  well  as  on  the  local  Call 
Board.  Spot  values,  however,  have  failed  to 
improve  correspondingly.  Shippers  and  mill- 
ers have  been  doing  very  little  purchasing 
and  have  refused  to  materially  advance  pre- 
vious bids.  This  condition  of  affairs  will  not 
last  long.  If  the  speculative  market  con- 
tinues firm,  values  for  Spot  wheat  cannot  be 
kept  down.  The  firmness  is  based  mainly  on 
the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  East. 
Chicago  shows  a  gain  of  about  5c  per  bushel. 
In  the  English  market  and  on  the  local  Call 
Board  speculative  values  advanced  during 
the  week  50@75c  per  ton. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  activity  to  record 
in  the  spot  wheat  market  as  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  no  material  change  in  this  respect 
to  be  anticipated  until  new  wheat  comes  for- 
ward in  quotable  quantity.  The  season  is 
backward  and  the  crop  in  this  State  will 
likely  be  one  of  the  latest  on  record  in  matur- 
ing. Early  reports  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  in  the  main  of  a  favorable  char- 
acter as  to  crop  prospects  in  those  States,  but 
latest  advices  from  there  are  not  so  encourag- 
ing, although  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  estimates.  Some  claim  that  the  crop  will 
probably  prove  10%  less  than  last  year,  while 
others  contend  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  crop  coming  up 
to  above  estimate,  and  there  are  still  others 
who  argue  that  with  favorable  weather  from 
this  time  until  harvest  the  crop  may  yet 
prove  a  good  one,  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  last  season.  The  tenacity  with  which 
Oregon  and  Washington  farmers  are  holding 
on  to  their  old  wheat  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  crop  prospects  are  not  of  a  very  bright 
character.  As  to  the  surplus  of  the  coming 
crop  in  California,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
definite  information  at  this  date,  but  accord- 
ing to  conservative  estimates  there  will  not 
likely  be  over  500,000  tons  for  export,  or  a 
total  crop  of  about  800,000  tons.  From  the 
East  there  was  further  confirmation  the  past 
week  of  previous  reports  of  the  crop  being  un- 
promising in  many  sections.  It  looks  as  though 
wheat  would  bring  better  figures  the  coming 
season  than  it  has  for  some-  time  past,  al- 
though buyers  are  naturally  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  depress  values.  Furthermore,  ship 
owners  and  exporters  interested  in  ships  are 
endeavoring  to  advance  ocean  freights,  and  if 
they  succeed  wheat  will  have  to  advance 
abroad  or  decline  here  correspondingly.  With- 
out improvement  in  wheat  values  abroad, 
however,  freight  rates  are  not  apt  to  harden. 

California  Milling  II  10  @i  is 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping  ,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07H 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  12H 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  ©1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.0S%@1.09%. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16%@1.21. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May,   1899,  wheat   sold  at   @ 

 ;  December,  1899,  $1.21@1.20%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations          10s0d@l0sld  6s3d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   — @27*s  26V4@27';s 

Local  market   I1.50@1.55  |i.05@l.08y 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
market  for  flour  as  previously  noted.  Stocks 
are  considerably  larger  than  immediate  cus- 
tom can  be  found  for  at  current  rates.  Only 
favorite  brands  can  be  depended  on  to  bring 
top  or  extreme  quotations. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  80 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  8502  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  00<®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon.Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 


Barley. 

With  stocks  light  and  the  demand  still 
lighter,  there  is  little  of  interest  to  record  in 
the  market  for  this  cereal.  Quotable  values 
remain  close  to  the  figures  current  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  and  to  purchase  freely  full 
quotations  or  more  would  have  to  be  paid. 
The  demand  is  very  slow,  however,  for  both 
brewing  and  feed  descriptions.  Maltsters  have 
been  lately  laying  down  malt  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  East,  being  apparently  able  to 
thus  operate  to  better  advantage  than  by  pur- 
chasing barley  here.  Local  millers  are  not 
crushing  much  barley  for  feed  purposes  at 
present,  and  are  carrying  just  as  little  stock 
of  this  cereal  as  their  necessities  compel  them 
to.  Consumers  and  dealers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  an  easier  market  as  soon  as  new  bar- 
ley can  be  secured.  That  the  market  will  be 
more  favorable  to  buyers  than  at  present, 
when  the  current  season  opens,  is  altogether 
likely,  but  that  there  will  be  as  great  a  break 
in  values  as  some  anticipate  is  by  no  means 
assured  or  even  probable.  In  the  speculative 
market  fluctuations  were  not  very  marked, 
prices  keeping  within  a  more  narrow  range 
than  preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  m% 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02H@1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice    1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®   

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  84%@85%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  SS^QSg^c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  88%® 
— c;  seller  1899,  new,  84'4@85c. 

Oats. 

There  are  now  no  large  amounts  of  any  de- 
scription in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  this  city,  and  the  quantity  coming  forward 
is  small.  Recent  arrivals  have  been  mainly 
from  Oregon.  Owing  to  the  quite  limited 
supplies,  and  the  absence  of  selling  pressure, 
the  market  naturally  inclines  against  buyers. 
In  some  instance  an  advance  on  quotations  is 
asked,  but  where  these  higher  prices  are  pos- 
sible it  is  generally  in  a  very  small  way,  or 
under  special  conditions  which  would  not 
justify  using  the  figure  as  a  regular  quotation. 
Market  is  apt  to  continue  slow  and  against 
buyers  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  145  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37t*@l  42H 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  135  @140 

Milling  1  42K®1  47H 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47K@1  60 

Black  Russian  1  30  @1  35 

Red  1  30  @1  37* 

Corn. 

Stocks  now  on  market  are  principally  East- 
ern Large  Yellow  or  Eastern  mixed,  and  busi- 
ness doing  is  mainly  in  above  sort,  with  values 
for  the  same  ruling  steady.  There  is  a  little 
Eastern  White,  mostly  held  by  millers  for 
their  own  use.  Small  Yellow  makes  insignifi- 
cant showing,  as  it  has  for  a  long  time  past, 
with  transactions  in  the  same  of  a  retail  char- 
acter, necessarily  so  on  account  of  the  very 
meagre  supplies. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Large  Yellow  115  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  35  @1  37!4 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12tf@l  17H 

Rye. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  before,  with 
buyers  not  very  numerous,  neither  are  offer- 
ings of  large  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97K@1  02* 

Buckwheat. 

Present  supplies  are  mainly  Eastern,  these 
being  in  few  hands  and  firmly  held. 

Good  to  choice  2  25   @2  50 

Sllverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

There  is  a  moderate  jobbing  trade  in  prog- 
ress, within  range  of  values  practically  the 
same  as  current  for  some  weeks  past.'  The 
business  doing  is  principally  in  Bayos,  Pinks 
and  Lady  Washingtons,  supplies  being  largely 
of  these  varieties.  There  are,  however,  mod- 
erate quantities  still  in  store  of  Pea  and 
Small  White,  and  also  of  Limas.  All  three  of 
these  varieties  are  being  as  a  rule  very  stead- 
ily held,  the  first  two  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment requirements,  and  the  latter  variety  on 
account  of  certainty  of  a  light  yield  the  com- 
ing crop.  Butter  beans  are  out  of  market, 
recent  orders  for  the  same  having  to  go  un- 
filled. Black-eye  beans  are  in  such  scanty 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Reds  are  in 
very  limited  stock,  both  here  and  at  points  of 
production. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  50  ®1  65 

Butter,  small     @  

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   1  80   @1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  50  @l  60 

Reds   3  35   @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choloe   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  ®- — 

1-Lirsr  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  80  ®1  75 

Mall  advices  of  late  from  New  York  give 
the  following  report  of  the  bean  market  in  the 
East,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

Another  week  of  very  dull  trading  has  forced  a 
further  slight  modification  of  selling  rates,  while 
stock  has  accumulated  considerably.  The  fact 
Is  that  home  jobbers  have  been  working  mostly 
on  goods  bought  on  the  last  advance,  and  their 
recent  purchases  have  been  confined  to  small  lots 
to  keep  up  assortments.  Exporters  have  had 
but  little  encouragement  and  the  aggregate  of 
their  purchases  has  not  exceeded  the  previous 
week's  business.  Receipts  have  Increased,  foot- 
ing up  about  38  carloads  of  State  beans,  but  they 
Include  a  good  deal  of  stock  that  dealers  bought 


in  the  interior  during  the  bullish  market  here, 
and  which  is  now  coming  forward.  Regular  ship- 
pers are  not  crowding  stock  on  the  market.  Early 
In  the  week  choice  Marrow  dropped  to  II. 50,  and 
have  since  been  easy  to  buy  at  that.  Medium  and 
Pea  have  also  declined  2'4c;  best  marks  are  now 
held  generally  at  $1.35  for  the  former  and  a  $1.32' i 
for  the  latter,  a  little  less  is  being  accepted  in 
instances.  A  few  lots  of  Red  Kidney  have  gone 
for  export  at  SI. 80  f.  o.  b.,  but  dealers  have  picked 
up  some  choice  stock  at  $1.75@1.77H;  the  feeling  is 
fairly  steady.  Not  many  White  Kidney  here  and 
but  few  wanted.  Yellow  Eye  and  Turtle  Soup 
have  only  small  jobbing  sales.  California  Lima 
have  ruled  dull  and  a  trifle  weaker;  $2.55  has  been 
obtained  in  a  jobbing  way.  but  fair  size  lots  were 
easily  bought  at  $2.52'2,  and  one  or  two  sales 
reported  at  $2.50.  Green  peas  have  continued  to 
decline  under  very  dull  trading  and  further  weak- 
ness in  the  West. 

Dried  Peas. 

None  offering  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  only 
moderate  supplies  in  the  hands  of  jobbers. 
Present  stocks  are  mostly  Eastern. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  30  @2  40 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

A  more  busy  time  than  there  has  been 
lately  in  wool  town,  as  the  warehouse  section 
is  designated,  has  never  been  experienced. 
It  is  estimated  that  within  the  past  four  or 
five  weeks  not  less  than  fifteen  million  pounds 
of  wool  has  changed  hands  in  this  State.  If  it 
were  possible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  they 
would  probably  exceed  the  above  amount,  as 
purchasing  has  been  very  heavy,  both  here 
and  in  the  Interior.  Most  of  the  Spring  clip 
of  this  State  has  been  already  placed,  and 
never  before  has  it  been  handled  in  such  a 
short  period,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
never  before  has  the  sale  of  the  wool  been  so 
rapid.  The  actual  handling  of  the  wool  neces- 
sary in  the  transfer  is  consuming  more  time 
than  the  change  of  title,  but  this  work  Is  be- 
ing pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Scouring  mills  and  packing  establish- 
ments are  being  worked  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Under  existing  conditions,  the 
market  could  not  be  otherwise  than  strong, 
and  gives  promise  of  so  continuing.  Although 
prices  for  wool  are  still  on  a  low  plane  as  com- 
pared with  values  a  decade  ago,  or  before  the 
free-trade  era,  they  have  been  lately  advanc- 
ing, and  the  outlook  for  the  wool  industry  Is 
now  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  years  past. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .   —  @— 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12* 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @13 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  13  @16 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — ®— 

Northern,  free   — (g — 

Southern  Mountain   — ®— 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Little  doing  in  the  local  market  or  at  any 
Pacific  Coast  point.  Inquiry  is  invariably 
light  in  the  mid-Summer  season,  unless  it  be 
in  a  speculative  way,  and  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  at  present  to  encourage  speculators  to 
take  hold  of  spot  supplies  or  to  contract  for 
new.  About  5000  bales  of  last  year's  hops  are 
still  left  on  this  coast,  and  almost  half  of  the 
quantity  is  held  by  growers.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  old  hops  still  remain- 
ing, these  being  mostly  decidedly  Inferior. 
Quotations  are  nominally  as  before,  but  mar- 
ket lacks  strength. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
comes  through  from  New  York  by  mail  of  re- 
eent  date: 

While  the  movement  Is  still  on  a  very  limited 
scale  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  brewers' 
trade  this  week,  and  dealers  have  been  picking 
up  some  lots  that  appeared  to  have  good  value. 
Enough  of  this  sort  of  business  has  been  going  on 
to  keep  the  tone  fairly  steady,  especially  on  the 
best  grade  of  hops.  Present  stocks  of  choice 
Pacifies  are  so  light  that  holders  believe  that  they 
are  worth  all  that  is  asked  for  them,  say  16®  17c; 
bids  of  16c  have  been  refused  for  certain  growths, 
and  an  occasional  sale  is  reported  at  16K@l~c. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  offerings  of  States  good 
enough  to  exceed  15c  and  but  a  few  of  that  grade; 
ll®13c  Is  the  apparent  value  of  most  of  the  hold- 
ings with  some  poor  lots  to  be  had  for  less.  Of 
1897  hops,  either  State  or  Pacific  coast,  there  are 
but  few  left,  but  considerable  lots  of  the  older 
growths— '93s  and  ''Ms— are  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior. A  summary  of  the  reports  from  the  hop 
growing  sections  of  this  country  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  unchanged  condition  of  the  crop. 
Yards  that  wintered  well  are  coming  along  finely, 
but  in  certain  localities  many  weak  yards  are  re- 
ported. The  remaining  lots  of  State  hops  in 
grower's  hands  are  mostly  inferior  and  the  few 
sales  that  are  making  are  in  range  of  7@llV4c 
mostly  at  about  10c.  Nothing  of  special  interest 
from  Europe. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  continues  in  unsatisfactory 
shape  for  the  producing  and  selling  Interest, 
prices  being  at  the  same  low  range  previously 
quoted,  with  the  demand  slow  at  current  fig- 
ures. While  the  quantity  arriving  is  not 
heavy,  it  is  proving  more  than  ample  for  im- 
mediate needs.  Straw  market  Is  also  Inactive 
and  devoid  of  strength.  To-day's  rain  will 
tend  to  advance  choice  bay  and  to  depress 
poorer  qualities. 

Wheat   7  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00@10  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  50 

Barley,  River    @   

Timothy   — @   

Alfalfa   ..  4  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00@11  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  40 

Miiistutrs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  commanding  toler- 
ably stiff  figures,  owing  to  mills  running  very 
lightly  at  present.  Values  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  were  without  appreciable 
change. 

Bran,  $  ton  16  00®17  00 

Middlings  17  50@20  00 


Shorts,  Oregon  15  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00@23  50 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  for  all  seeds  quoted  herewith  is  rul- 
ing extremely  quiet,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
conditions  will  be  materially  different  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Values  remain  nomi- 
nally as  before. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax   __®  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*@3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4  (oa  n 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*®9* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  at  previous 
values.  There  has  been  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  speculative  buying  this  year  by  farm- 
ers and  interior  dealers.  It  is  believed  on  this 
account  that  trade  will  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily brisk  at  harvest  time.  Trading  in  other 
bags  and  bagging  is  light  and  values  quotably 
unchanged. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  5tt@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  6X0  6% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  (929 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  iok@— 

Bean  bags   4H®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  small  receipt  and  sell  readily 
at  current  rates.  Pelts  are  ruling  steady, 
with  demand  about  equal  to  the  supply.  Tal- 
low is  less  active  than  for  some  time  past,  but 
Is  not  quotably  lower. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  CulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10  — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8H  — @  7M 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 

Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8K  — @  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10  — @  9 

Dry  Hides   — #16  — ®13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  ®1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  @1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   25  @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  @1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27K@  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22K 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3H®  SH 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

Honey. 

Supplies  and  demand  are  both  light.  Small 
quantities  of  new  crop  Extracted,  light  am- 
ber, have  been  placed  to  the  retail  trade  at 
634W7c.  Old  honey  is  still  on  market. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7X®  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6H®  7 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  10  ®10H 

Amber  Comb   7H@  9 

Beeswax. 

Very  little  coming  forward.  For  desirable 
qualities  there  is  no  trouble  in  securing  cus- 
tom at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26KS627 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Values  for  Beef  are  being  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, owing  to  limited  offerings.  Small  Veal 
is  in  light  receipt  and  Is  bringing  tolerably 
stiff  prices.  Mutton  is  going  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates,  with  supply  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Hogs  are  tending  to  a  a  little  higher 
range  than  quoted,  the  market  being  more 
lightly  supplied  than  for  some  weeks  previous. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  St  8' , 

Beef,  2d  quality   :  ,t  :  \ 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  ®7 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7%c;  wethers   7K@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5X@  5X 

Hogs,  small,  fat  6H0  &X 

Hogs,  large  bard   5H®  ^ 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   4jf®  6 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6\@  6 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  ®10 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f.  lb   7H@  8 

Poultry. 

Market  was  very  lightly  stocked  with  home 
product,  and  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  good 
prices  were  obtainable.  The  most  active  in- 
quiry was  for  Chickens,  medium  size  to  full 
grown,  and  such  as  were  in  first-class  condi- 
tion were  favored  with  prompt  custom.  Very 
small  young  stock  and  poor  old  met  with  slow 
sale  at  comparatively  low  figures.  Old  Ducks 
and  Geese  received  little  attention.  Turkeys 
were  in  very  limited  demand. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft)   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  6  50  @7  00 

Roosters,  old  5  00  ®5  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  ®8  50 

Fryers  5  50  ®6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  60  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  5  50  @6  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®5  00 

Geese,  1>  pair  1  60  ®  — 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  60  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  Young  1  75   ®2  00 

Butter. 

Owing  to  free  packing  by  many  of  the  dairy- 
men, particularly  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  coun- 
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ties,  the  market  for  most  desirable  qualities 
of  fresh  has  developed  additional  firmness 
since  last  review.  It  is  likely  that  prices  will 
move  upward  until  they  are  too  high  for  pack- 
ing, when  there  will  probably  be  a  relapse. 
Eastern  markets  are  firmer  than  at  corre- 
sponding time  last  year,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  the  production  and  an  increased  demand. 

Creamery  extras,    lb  18  @— 

Creamery  firsts  17H@— 

Creamery  seconds  17  @— 

Dairy  select  17  @— 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12K@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @19 

Pickled  Roll  17  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

This  market  is  devoid  of  improvement,  and 
values  will  likely  touch  lower  levels  before 
there  is  any  special  steadiness  established. 
There  is  more  on  hand  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  custom  at  existing  rates.  Eastern 
cheese  is  beginning  to  arrive  more  freely  and 
is  offering  at  lower  figures  than  have  been 
lately  current. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9V4 

California,  good  tc  choice   8  @  8^4 

California,  fair  to  good   1%®  8 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   8H@10 

Eggs. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  coming  for- 
ward from  any  part  of  the  State,  and  market 
is  firm  at  the  prevailing  rates,  especially  for 
desirable  qualities.  Some  brands  in  special 
favor  with  retailers  and  consumers  are  com- 
manding an  advance  of  about  Icon  quotations. 
Market  for  Eastern  eggs  is  ruling  quite 
steady,  both  at  primary  points  and  in  this 
center. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  19  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  17  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store  16V4@17W 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  @17H 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Most  of  the  Summer  vegetables  are  now  on 
market,  but  it  is  the  exception  where  sup- 
plies are  particularly  excessive.  Green  Corn 
put  in  an  appearance  this  week,  the  first  from 
Vacaville  going  at  40c  per  dozen.  Green  Peas 
were  higher.  Summer  Squash  brought  bet- 
ter average  prices  than  last  week.  Cucum- 
bers were  cheaper.  Onions  continued  in  heavy 
stock  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  $  box   2  50®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box          1  00@  1  50 

Beans,  Wax,  $  B>   6@  8 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  <fl  ft   5@  7 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,    ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  1U0   1  50®  1  B0 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  Vacaville,  $  doz   25®  50 

Cucumbers,  <$  box   2  00®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   10®  12K 

Garlic,  new,  $  ft   5®  6 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f>  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  Y  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .    — ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red,     cental   30®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   3K@  454 

Peas,  common,  f*  ft   '.      2®  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  <£  lb   8®  12% 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50®  1  25 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   75®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  lightly  stocked  with  both  Old 
and  New  Potatoes.  Choice  Old  were  especi- 
ally scarce,  selling  up  to  $2.25  per  cental.  For 
desirable  New  in  boxes  $1.90  was  realized  on 
wharf.  As  many  of  the  early  sown  potatoes 
were  killed  by  frost,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
market  will  be  glutted  with  offerings  for 
several  months  to  come. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental  1  50  @1  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f»  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  1  50  @2  00 

New  Early  Rose  1  60  @1  75 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Burbanks,  f>  cental  1  75  @1  90 

Sweet  River,  1ft  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  of  the  summer  fruits  are  now  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  the  exception  where  offer- 
ings are  heavy  of  any  variety.  In  fact,  the 
aggregate  of  supplies  is  not  of  large  propor- 
tions for  this  date,  the  season  being  back- 
ward. Apricots  continued  in  light  receipt 
and  were  mostly  Pringles,  although  Royals 
are  beginning  to  come  forward  and  will  likely 
make  a  much  better  display  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Peaches  do  not  make  much  of  a  show- 
ing and  are  mostly  too  green  to  prove  at- 
tractive to  consumers.  Plums  are  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  it  is  the  exception 
where  they  are  ripe,  aside  from  the  Cherry 
variety,  the  latter  appearing  to  be  more  of  a 
distant  connection  than  a  near  member  of  the 
Plum  family.  Pears  of  the  early  varieties 
are  being  received,  with  offerings  of  the  same 
thus  far  more  in  the  nature  of  windfalls  than 
of  strictly  choice  fruit.  Apples  of  new  crop 
are  in  the  main  anything  but  attractive  in 
appearance  or  palatable,  as  is  to  be  expected 
at  this  early  date.  They  may  serve  a  pur- 
pose in  punishing  with  the  colic  the  bad  boy 
of  the  period,  but  the  general  usefulness  of 
most  of  this  fruit  which  is  not  half  ripe  is 
very  questionable.  The  Cherry  season  is  now 
about  at  its  zenith.  While  supplies  are  of 
quite  moderate  volume,  as  compared  with 
some  previous  seasons,  there  is  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  decidedly  superior  quality,  espe- 
cially of  Black  varieties.  Currants  were  in 
slim  receipt,  but  showed  generally  good  qual- 
ity. In  the  Berry  line,  Strawberries  took  the 
lead,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  Rasp- 
berries coming  next  on  the  list,  although  the 
quality  of  offerings  of  the  latter  fruit  showed 
a  wide  range.   Blackberries  arrived  in  very 


limited  amount.  Judging  from  the  quantity 
of  Gooseberries  coming  forward,  the  crop  of 
the  same  is  light. 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   1  25®  1  75 

Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   75®  1  25 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-ft.  box   — @— 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft.  box          — @— 

Apples,  Green,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb. 

box   40®  75 

Apples,  Green.  $  small  box   30®  60 

Blackberries,  f>  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   e0@  90 

Cherries,  Red,  1ft  box   35®  60 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f>  box   60®  85 

Cherries,  White,  $  box   35®  60 

Currants,  f,  crate   85®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  *  ft   3!4@  4i4 

Gooseberries,  V  10-ft  box   35®  50 

Peaches.  *  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  Madeline,  $  basket   50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   — @— 

Plums,  f,  box   75®  1  25 

Plums,  Cherry,     drawer   50®  65 

Raspberries,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Raspberries,  ift  drawer    25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

With  the  old  season  practically  ended,  and 
the  new  not  yet  begun,  there  is  little  of  in- 
terest to  note  in  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits.  Stocks  of  most  kinds  have 
been  well  cleaned  up.  Peaches  are  wanted 
and  for  choice  9%c  is  bid.  There  promises  to 
be  an  abundance  of  this  fruit,  however,  as 
soon  as  new  crop  comes  upon  the  market. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  Apples,  a  carload  of 
Eastern  evaporated,  supposed  to  be  New  York 
stock,  will  be  due  here  the  coming  week.  The 
quality  is  represented  as  only  prime,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  grading.  They  will  be  jobbed 
out  at  about  10@10^c.  The  Prune  market  is 
dull  and  against  sellers.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  from  300  to  400  carloads  of  1898 
Prunes  still  unplaced.  Quotations  at  this 
date  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  are 
necessarily  nominal. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb  12V4@13 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  13K@14 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   9J£@10 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   8V4®  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @— 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   1%®  8H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6%@  7y, 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @ — 

50— 60's   43£@  5 

60— 70'S   32£@  4 

70— 80's'   3   @  3* 

80— 90's   2%®  3 

90— 100's   2Hffl  2% 

110— 130's   2   @  2% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  V4o  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  V"  — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @ — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  siloed   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Ffgs,  Black   3tt@  i% 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   1m@  15£ 

The  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East  is  reported 
as  follows,  according  to  late  advices  by  mail 
from  New  York: 

Evaported  apples  have  met  a  very  limited  de- 
mand this  week  and  market  is  quiet  and  favoring 
buyers;  with  the  exception  of  two  carloads  there 
has  been  practically  no  export  movement  and 
Canadian  fruit  in  bond  is  offered  lower— 79£@8c 
for  prime — without  attracting  attention.  Strictly 
prime  spot  goods  are  generally  held  at  8i4c  but 
to  force  business  less  would  have  to  be  accepted, 
choice  to  fancy  are  jobbing  from  8$£@9'4c  pos- 
sibly up  to  10c  in  a  very  small  way.  Sun-dried 
apples  nominal  owing  to  the  limited  offerings. 
Chops  quiet  but  held  about  steady,  occasionally 
up  to  2JsC  for  choice  heavy  packed.  Cores  and 
skins  dull  and  weak  with  outside  quotation  ex- 
treme. Raspberries  flat.  Huckleberries  have 
some  inquiry  and  tone  is  firm.  Very  little  doing 
in  blaokberries  or  cherries.  California  apricots 
and  peaches  in  few  hands  and  held  firmly.  Cali- 
fornia prunes  steady  except  large. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13  @M'/S 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  S'A 

Raising. 

There  is  very  little  movement  to  record  in 
raisins.  While  stocks  of  common  qualities  or 
low-priced  fruit  have  been  practically  closed 
out,  there  are  still  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
the  better  grades  of  loose  Muscatels,  prin- 
cipally 4-crowns.   Prices  remain  unchanged. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ®l  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  *  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  1ft  ft  5M@5& 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4H@W 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3M@35£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — ®4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel     — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@2fc 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  fairly  stocked  for  this  late 
date,  but  there  are  not  many  of  choice  to  se- 
lect quality.  The  demand  is  not  active,  how- 
ever, as  consumers  are  giving  the  preference 
to  more  seasonable  fruit.  Lemons  are  meet- 
ing with  slow  custom  at  rather  low  figures, 
the  weather  having  been  lately  cold  and  un- 
favorable for  the  Lemon  trade.  Despite  the 
slow  demand,  large  quantities  of  Lemons  are 
being  crowded  to  market.  Limes  are  in  good 
supply  and  cheap. 

Oranges— Navels,  1*  box   2  25®  3  50 

Valencias   1  50®  2  75 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — ®— 


Grape  Fruit,  $  box   — @— 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  1ft  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  1ft  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Spot  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
practically  exhausted,  and  prices  for  the  time 
being  are  nominal.  Almond  crop  will  be 
larger  than  last  year,  although  there  has  been 
considerable  damage  from  frost.  Walnut  crop 
will  be  lighter  than  last  year,  but  quality  is 
expected  to  average  better.  Peanuts  are  in 
light  stock  and  in  fair  request. 
California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb — 15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  ©27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @  13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5V4®  6yj 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  but  cannot  be 
termed  any  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  for 
some  time  past.  Quotable  rates  for  new 
Claret  remain  16@20c  wholesale,  as  to  quant- 
ity, quality  and  other  conditions.  In  selec- 
tions of  1000  gallon  lots  22c  per  gallon  and  up- 
ward is  asked.  If  offerings  were  crowded  to 
sale  full  current  figures  could  not  be  realized. 
There  are  no  evidences,  however,  of  any  un- 
due or  extraordinary  selling  pressure  being 
exerted. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-sks  141,685  i  5,135,878 

Wheat,  ctls   11,280  2.771,804 

Barley,  ctls   19,785  1,286,334 

Oats,  Ctls   5,320  605,928 

Corn,  ctls   2,430  1  166,173 

Rye,  ctls   330  31,695 

Beans,  sks   3,469  389,763 

Potatoes,  sks   14,051  |  1,068,941 

Onions,  sks   4,395  '  172,903 

Hay,  tons   1,565  126,311 

Wool,  bales   3,985  66,591 

Hops,  bales   22  11,670 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


4,889,621 
10,235,767 
4,461,938 
669,785 
360,523 
47,711 
557,566 
1,069,894 
107,938 
118,460 
68,500 
9,095 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   59,068 

Wheat,  ctls   63,990 

Barley,  ctls   3,169 

Oats, -ctls   842 

Corn,  ctls   369 

Beans,  sks   516 

Hay,  bales   340 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   1,738 

Honty,  cases   38 

Potaioes,  pkgs   117 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 

3,450,130 
1,826,293 
425,635 
20,921 
21.922 
84,095 
72,279 
1,792,407 
1,329,921 
5,455 
43,138 


Same  Time 
Last  Tear. 

3,086,332 
9,756,946 
2,996,749 
18,560 
43,564 
169,512 
75,617 
684.276 
815,047 
5,485 
72,491 


Conform?.    Dried    Frui»    at  New 
Vork 


New  York,  Way  30.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7®8c;  prime  wire  tray,  Sii^S'ic; 
choice,  83£<a9c;  fancy,  ^©Q^c. 

Prunes,  4l4igQl/zC. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13!a@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9.all^c;  peeled,  25@28c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

sfs  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Our  famous  BItE 
I, A  It  KB,  IE  It  A  \  D. 

It's  the  best  in  the 
world.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  We  deliver 
from  Chicago,  Omaha 
or  St.  Paul,  as  desired. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BINDER 
TWINE 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.   w.  JACKSON    dfc  CO 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Original  and  Genuine  New  York  Champion. 

Leads  as  usual.  Strongest  and  best  wheel,  with 
renewable  spokes.  8-9-10-12  ft.,  wood  or  steel.  Write 
for  catalogue,  tells  all  about  It.  ALLISON,  NEFF  & 
CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Paragrene. 

It  is  cheaper  than  Paris  Green,  more  bulky  and  kills 
quicker.    Does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

For  many  yearn  wi>  have  been  the,  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Star  Brand  of  Strictly  Pure  Paris  Green,  and  know 
that  Paragrene  is  an  effective  and  reliable  improvement  on 
Paris  (ireen.  Our  reputation  as  Paris  Green  manufacturers 
is  a  guarantee  that  Paragrene  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

"  lam  more  than  pleased  with  Paragrene  and  shall  al- 
ways use  it  in  future  in  preference  to  Paris  Green.''* 

Suburb*,  Tenu.,  May  8.  A.  E.  BUNKER. 

Prices:  14  lb.  kits,  t^%c.  per  lb.;  1  and  3  lb.  pkgs., 
15c.  per  lb.;  %  lb.  pkgs.,  16c.  perlb.;  lb.  pkgs.,  17c. 
per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  New  York.    Special  rates  to  dealers. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  samples. 

FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG.  Box  1670  w  New  York. 


Fan" 

Acre  of  corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"4  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject,    It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  ol  Silage. 

V   Cemparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 
VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.     They  are  going  rapidly. 
To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

"  1 10c.  coin  or  stamps 
LVER 


Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &  Go. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


n 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia .'. 
.'.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

1  Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

1  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

!  PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOTJHD  DT  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

pt  Moin  ifluliEThY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  193.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 


For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
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June  3,  1899. 


A  Native   Iron  Works  in  Africa. 


On  nearing  the  village,  little  streaks 
of  smoke  could  be  seen,  and  the  tinkle, 
of  hammers  could  be  heard,  accom- 
panied by  a  humdrum  song.  On  ap- 
proaching, every  inhabitant  seemed  to 
be  a  blacksmith;  children  carrying 
charcoal;  elder  children,  men,  and 
women  blowing  the  bellows,  accom- 
panying and  timing  the  stroke  with 
measured  chant  and  much  apparent 
banter;  but,  whether  smelting  iron  or 
forging  hoes  or  other  simple  agricul- 
tural implements,  fishhooks,  arrow 
heads  or  knives,  the  stock  in  trade 
was  essentially  the  same. 

The  bellows  looked  like  two  large, 
rude  golf  sticks,  secured  together,  the 
stick  proper  being  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  striking  end  about 
10  inches  in  diameter  by  8  inches  deep. 
A  better  comparison  might  be  im- 
agined if  two  banjo  heads  were  knocked 
to  one  side,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  of  the  fingerboard,  and 
strapped  together.  The  blast  hole,  1 
inch  in  diameter,  ran  up  the  length  of 
the  fingerboard,  and  the  open  end  of 
the  banjo  head  had  loose,  soft  pigskin 
strapped  around  it  to  give  a  lift  of  6 
inches  or  thereabouts,  there  being  a 
center  knob  to  hold  on  by;  a  rude  inlet 
valve,  consisting  of  a  square  frame  and 
soft  leather  facing,  was  at  the  outer 
rim,  and  a  like  outlet  valve  at  the  bel- 
lows end  of  the  fingerboard.  Each 
stroke  gave  an  effective  air  flow  of 
about  400  cubic  inches,  and  each  blower 
made  from  thirty  to  sixty  strokes  per 
minute. 

These  bellows  betokened  probably  the 
improvements  of  some  half-caste  Port- 
uguese, as  other  bellows  have  no  valves, 
but  blow  into  an  enlarged  funnel-shaped 
tuyere,  drawing  the  air  up  and  down 
the  tube  alternately.  These  latter  are 
most  common  and  very  inefficient. 
Monteiro  says  he  never  saw  any  other 
bellows  than  the  latter,  and  he  identi- 
fies them  with  the  bellows  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians. 

The  fireplace  was,  in  all  cases,  a 
simple  cavity,  scooped  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  fuel  was  charred  wood. 
The  smoke,  noticed  in  approaching  the 
village,  came  from  burning  wood  heaps. 
Knives  and  spear  or  arrow  heads  were 
incased  in  clay  cases,  containing  char- 
coal and  some  substance — I  could  not 
learn  what — and  baked  in  the  fire  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  then  the  fire  was 
allowed  to  gradually  die  out.  Un- 
questionably, therefore,  the  natives 
must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  a 
cementation  process,  or  an  approach 
to  it,  for  the  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  their  iron.  Final  tempering  was 
effected  by  immersion  in  palm  oil. 
Whether  smelting  or  forging,  the  fur- 
nace was  the  same,  viz.,  a  hole  scooped 
out  of  the  ground,  charcoal  used  as 
fuel,  and  a  mixture  of  clay  added  as  a 
flux  for  smelting.  The  heaviest  smelt- 
ings  I  saw  in  block  were  not  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds  in  weight;  but  much 
heavier  ones  were  occasionally  under- 
taken, as  the  heavier  anvils  were  ap- 
parently smeltings  run  into  moulds, 
and  were  afterwards  bedded  into  blocks 
of  hard  wood,  weighing  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

Malleable  iron  was  derived  from  the 
castings  by  repeated  smelting,  and 
finally  by  heating  and  reheating  to  a 
spongy  mass  and  working  under  the 
hammer.  I  did  not  see  this  process 
carried  through;  but  it  must  be  a  slow, 
tedious  one,  as  I  saw  no  native  malle- 
able iron  lumps  of  any  appreciable 
weight.  I  was  surprised  to  find  such  a 
resemblance  between  the  mechanism  of 
our  own  fire  tongs  and  those  used  by 
the  ironworkers  in  Cazengo;  but  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ambaca, 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  '0 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O.jg 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c.  ™i 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


whose  acquaintance  I  made,  assured 
me  that  they  were  entirely  of  native 
origin.  In  heavy  smelting  a  number  of 
bellows  surrounded  the  fireplace  and 
led  into  a  number  of  tuyeres,  each  bel- 
lows blowing  into  its  own  tuyere, 
and  every  three  bellows  leading  into  a 
central  tuyere. — J.  M.  Nisbet,  in  Cas- 
sier's  Magazine. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


for  week  ending  may  16,  1899. 
625,020.— Fastening  for  Cycle  Seats,  Etc.— 

E.  H.  Chappuis,  Marysville,  Cal. 
624,912. — Copy  Holder— W.  Cord,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
625, 2H2.— Valve— D.  C.  Demarest,  Angels,  Cal. 
624,925.— Lotion— C.  E.  Grapewine,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
625,300. — Brake — G.  B.  Heath,  S.  F. 

625.040.  — Door  Mat— C.  Kuhn.  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

625.041.  —  Tree  Transferrer  —  L.  H.  &  H.  S. 
Landis,  Orangevale,  Cal. 

625,048.— Book  Holder— A.  Marks,  S.  F. 
625,053.— Shipping  Can— D.  J.  McKay,  S.  F. 
625,050.— Loose  Leaf  Book— L.  M.  Morden,  Port- 
land, Or. 

625,191.— Looms— J.  H.  Northrop.  Tustin,  Cal. 
624,965.— Sifter Drdm  Cleaner— C.  H.  Oester.S.  F. 
624,967. — Harrow — H.  Paulson,  Sumner,  Wash. 
625,200.— Vehicle  Wheel— T.  Pinard,  Clackamas 
county,  Or. 

625,274.— Driving  Mechanism  —  R.  H.  Postle- 
thwaite,  S.  F. 

624,988.— Boom  or  Gaff—  H.  B.  Smith,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

625.220.— Current  Motor— W.  Turner,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Tree  Balling  and  Transferring  Devices. 
— L.  H.and  H.  S.  Landis,  Orangevale,  Cal.  No. 
625,041.  Dated  May  16,  1899.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  device  for  performing  the  operation 
known  as  "balling"  in  the  transportation  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  consists  essentially  of  a 
sheet-metal  cylinder  having  the  meeting 
edges  disengageably  connected,  a  means  for 
placing  the  cylinder  around  a  tree  or  shrub  to 
be  removed,  and  forcing  its  sharp  lower  edge 
into  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and 
a  bottom  adapted  to  be  slipped  in  beneath  the 
cylinder  to  enclose  the  tree,  with  means  for 
securing  it  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  whole 
device,  with  the  enclosed  tree,  may  be  lifted 
from  the  hole  and  removed  to  some  ohter  point 
without  disturbing  the  roots  or  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Shipping  and  Delivert  Cans. — Donald  J. 
McKay,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  625,053. 
Dated  May  16,  1899.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  can  which  is  especially  designed  for  ship- 
ping such  goods  as  coffee,  tea,  and  other  dry 


solids  of  a  like  nature  and  to  a  means  for 
drawing  or  delivering  substances  therefrom. 
It  consists  of  a  vessel  having  a  hinged  closing 
top,  a  false  bottom  inclining  downwardly  from 
the  rear  to  the  front  and  made  concave,  a  dis- 
charge spout  extending  in  line  with  the  in- 
clined bottom  having  when  in  use  an  unob- 
I  structed  open  end,  a  cap  adapted  to  cover  the 
open  end  of  the  spout,  and  a  closed  housing 
with  a  gate  guided  vertically  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  closing  the  discharge  spout. 

Door  Mat.—  C.  Kuhn,  Fruitvale,  Cal.  No. 
625,044.  Dated  May  16,  1889.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  mat,  and  consists  essentially  in 
the  combination  of  the  main  exterior  frame 
having  compartments,  one  of  which  is  occupied 
by  inter-locking  metal  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  are  pressing  backwardly  to  form  a 
preliminary  scrape  or  cleaning  device,  and  the 
other,  by  a  fibrous  or  other  suitable  mat 
which  serves  for  cleaning,  and  having  an  in- 
dependent frame  and  adapted  to  be  remov- 
ably fixed  in  the  other  section,  so  that  it  can 
be  taken  out  at  any  time  for  cleaning,  or  for 
replacing.  The  two  form  a  serviceable  mat 
for  cleaning  the  feet,  the  main  portion  of  the 
dirt  being  removed  by  grating  through  which 
it  falls,  and  the  cleaning  being  completed  by 
the  fibrous  portion. 

Cycle  Seat  and  Handle-Bar  Fastening 
Attachments. — E.  H.  Chappius,  Marysville, 
Cal.  No.  625,020.  Dated  May  16,  1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  means  for  securing  the 
saddle,  saddle-post,  handle-bar  steering  posts, 
and  handle  bars  of  cycles,  by  the  employment 
of  cam  locking  devices  with  a  means  by  which 
they  are  directly  operated  without  the  use  of 
screw-threaded  bolts  and  nuts  or  wrenches. 
The  parts; which  are  movable  over  each  other 
have  interlocking  corrugations  formed  on 
their  contiguous  faces,  these  being  separable 
to  allow  of  the  movement  and  adjustment  of 
one  of  the  parts,  and  they  are  locked  at  any 
point  of  adjustment  by  means  of  a  cam  oper- 
ated by  a  handle,  or  otherwise  so  as  to  force 
the  two  corrugated  faces  to  interlock  with 
each  other,  thus  holding  them  firmly  in 
place ;  they  are  disengaged  for  any  other  ad- 
justment by  simply  turning  the  cam  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


"A  MOLE 

on  the  Neck, 
Money 

by  the  Pack." 

but  there  Is  no  money  In  hav- 
ing a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.     Don't  have  I 
them.   Catch  them  with  the  | 

"OUT-O-SIGHT" 

Mole  Trap* 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catchy 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  matt 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  for  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

It  rieek  St.,        Abingdon,  III. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Mofflit    <fc    T  o  \A/  n  e. , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Potash. 

"P  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertili7ers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc..  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  1H.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Uas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


IOHN  SP.VRKS,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  REGISTERED   HEREFORD   CATTLE   and   TUOROUG  II  BB  El) 
Registered  Hereford   Balls  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale.    Address;   RENO,  NEVADA. 


IIKIIi'SlllKK  SHEEP. 


June  3,  1899. 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

MiiirKiflei 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 

California  Redwood. 

The  habitat  of  the  redwood  is  pecu- 
liar, says  Henry  Gannett  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  It  is 
found  only  in  a  narrow  strip,  closely 
hugging  the  Pacific  coast,  stretching 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon 
or  just  across  the  boundary — for  there 
are  perhaps  1000  acres  of  redwood  in 
Oregon — southward  through  northern 
California,  nearly  to  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  closest  and  finest  growth  is  in 
Humboldt  county,  near  the  northern 
end.  That  portion  in  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  counties  is  not  as  heavy  or  con- 
tinuous, nor  are  the  trees  as  valuable 
for  lumber,  as  they  branch  lower  down. 
The  wood  is,  however,  of  slower 
growth,  is  denser  and  harder,  and  per- 
haps more  durable.  The  best  lumber 
and  the  heaviest  growth  are  every- 
where in  the  valleys  and  on  the  flats. 
On  the  hillsides  the  trees  are  smaller 
and  not  so  close.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  young  growth.  The  youngest 
trees,  which  are  found  only  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  belt,  are  sev- 
eral hundred  years  of  age. 

This  is  probably  the  densest  forest 
on  earth,  as  measured  by  the  amount 
of  timber  per  acre  suitable  for  the  saw- 
mill. It  is  not  the  size  of  the  trees 
alone  which  produces  this,  although 
they  are  exceptionally  large,  even  in 
this  State  of  large  things,  but  it  is  the 
great  number  of  trees,  the  closeness  of 
their  stand.  In  a  redwood  forest  the 
sun  never  shines — it  is  always  twilight. 
You  are,  as  it  were,  under  the  roof  of 
a  vast  temple,  a  roof  of  foliage,  sup- 
ported by  great  tree  columns. 

The  area  of  the  redwood  belt  has 
been  carefully  mapped,  and  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  2000  square 
miles,  or  1,280,000  acres.  The  stand  of 
timber  on  this  area  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain,  but  may  be  computed  thus  : 

Feet. 

Del  Norte  county   4,000,000,000 

Humboldt  couDty  42,000,000,000 

Mendocino  county  28,160,000,000 

Sonoma  county,  say   1,000,000,000 

Total  75,160,000,000 

The  annual  cut  by  the  mills  is  250,- 
000,000  feet.  At  the  present  rate  of 
cutting,  therefore,  the  supply  will  last 
300  years.  In  Mendocino  county  there 
is  nearly  nine  times  as  much  timber  on 
an  acre  as  in  the  Southern  pineries  ; 
in  Humboldt  county,  upon  96,443  acres, 
the  average  stand  is  84,000  feet  per 
acre,  nearly  seventeen  times  as  great 
as  in  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  one  cause  of  destruction 
from  which  this  tree  is  entirely  exempt 
— that  is  fire.  Containing  no  pitch, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount 
of  water,  it  will  not  burn  when  green. 
No  fire  can  run  in  a  redwood  forest.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  our  coniferous  lumber 
trees  which  is  thus  exempt. 

Redwood  is  in  almost  universal  use 
on  the  California  coast.  In  the  con- 
struction of  houses  little  other  timber 
is  used,  even  as  far  south  as  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego.  It  is  exported 
as  far  south  as  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and 
westward  to  Japan  and  Australia.  In- 
deed, considering  its  cheapness — $14 
per  thousand  feet  in  Eureka  for  the 
best — it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not 
found  its  way  in  quantity  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Certain  it  is  that  before 
many  years  redwood  will  supply  the 
now  vanishing  white  pine  in  Eastern 
markets. 

[The  above  article  was  evidently  writ- 
ten from  a  commercial  standpoint,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  red- 


woods extend  southerly  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  California  as  far  south  as 
northern  Monterey  county,  and,  al- 
though the  trees  are  in  many  instances 
of  gigantic  size,  the  area  covered  by 
the  growth  is  relatively  small,  and  is 
not  considered  as  of  any  commercial 
importance  by  lumbermen.  The  red- 
woods growing  in  the  Sierra  region 
are  of  different  species,  being  the 
Sequoia  gigantea,  the  coast  variety 
being  known  as  the  Semper  vir ens. — Ed.] 

Anti-Darwin. 


To  the  Editor:— I  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  an  article  by  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  which,  while  not  in- 
tended apparently  as  an  anti-Darwin- 
ian argument,  bears  so  strongly  that 
way,  that  I  beg  to  present  to  your 
readers  a  short  note  thereon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thinks  it  not  only  unscientific  but 
improbable  to  assume  that  modern 
savagery  is  at  all  like  the  primeval  sav- 
agery. The  low,  modern  savages  are 
the  products,  probably,  of  degradation; 
certainly,  of  unfavorable  circumstances 
— wars,  bad  climate,  struggle  for  food 
(which  is  the  flat  antithesis  of  the  Dar- 
winian idea  that  a  struggle  for  food  im- 
proves the  race,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
former  is  good  sense  and  the  latter  is 
not),  the  presence  of  surrounding  peo- 
ple, etc.  He  thinks  it  far  more  proba- 
ble that  originally  various  tribes,  being 
separated  by  empty  spaces  and  under 
easy  conditions  of  existence,  had  none 
of  those  vices  and  superstitions  cre- 
ated by  wars  and  other  evils  conse- 
quent on  a  greater  population.  "  If  we 
think  of  the  empty  earth  as  early  bear- 
ing separate  centers  of  civilization,  too 
far  apart  to  vex  his  neighbor,"  the 
conception  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  early  records  and  known  facts, 
and  with  what  seems  to  me  just  deduc- 
tions. I  have  no  space  to  go  into  further 
details  of  this  sensible  paper,  and  only 
add  one  remark  of  my  own. 

I  consider  it  fairly  plain,  under  any 
theory,  that  mankind  has  originated 
from  several  originals;  but  whether  one 
or  several,  it  must  necessarily  be  that 
for  a  time  the  conditions  assumed  by 
Mr.  Williams  did  exist:  that  life  was 
easy,  no  crowding  within,  or  war,  or 
any  interference  whatever  from  within, 
no  slavery  or  polygamy,  and  no  super- 
stition— because  that  is  born  of  fear, 
and  that  from  oppression,  products  of 
later  times — and,  hence,  that  no  theory 
is  of  any  value  which  is  based  on  the 
common  idea  that  modern  savages  are 
like  the  original  ones,  or  that  civiliza- 
tion was  evolved  from  such. 

W.  S.  Prossee. 

Auburn,  May  18th,  '99. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  (O. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWEIOHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  NAIXLEU,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  S10.  Full  eourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


OUR  TRIUMPH  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

differs  from  all  others  in  these  particulars:  It  throws  a 
continuous,  unbroken  stream  without  pulsation,  vibra- 
tion, water  hammer,  air  chamber,  counter  balance,  or 
fly  wheel.  It  has  no  dead  centers  or  cranks.  All  work 
comes  on  the  lift  stroke,  moving  vertically  on  the  cen- 
ter line.  We  need  no  anchor  bolts  with  our  pumps. 
Requires  less  power.    Is  a  perfect  pump. 

SEND    FOR  CIKCULflR, 


S.  W.  LUITWIELER  CO., 


202-202  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  with  Little  Expense. 

Spring  Grove,  Minn. 
I  have  used  the  No.  5  TJ.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardly  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  L.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom,  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  our  Improved  U.  S.  left  the  least  butter  fat  of  any. 
=s  ,  GEO.  BURT  &  SONS. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 


1  The  NO=TIN 


Tester 

is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for 
farmer's  use;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  ball 

.e 


«j  bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
*f  and  does  not  wear  out. 
^      It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

8 


ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,950,000 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  fases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  '.(Tered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Ciroulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Would  you  know 
all  about  them? 

The  best,  the 
cheapest  and  the 
reasons  why? 


SEND  FOR  NEW 
1899  CATALOGUE. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  20.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Worthy  Master  the  Over- 
seer, Sister  C.  J.  Berry,  presided. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the 
National  Grange  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation. This  committee,  on  invitation, 
appeared  before  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Commission,  organized  in  1898 
by  act  of  Congress  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  questions  pertaining  to  immi- 
gration, labor,  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness, and  gave  expression  to  the  views 
of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
on  about  sixty  different  subjects,  such 
as  labor,  immigration,  wages,  taxa- 
tion, technical  education,  roads,  grain 
and  cotton  gambling,  anti-trust  laws, 
pure  food,  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people.  With  the 
communication  were  petitions  to  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  electing  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people,  pure  food  laws 
and  anti-trust  laws.  This  Grange  hav- 
ing previously  endorsed  electing  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people  and  pure 
food  law,  the  petitions  were  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  Grange.  The  anti- 
trust law  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three. 

Bro.  C.  J.  Berry  sent  in  a  paper 
which  was  read  and  discussed,  "A 
Plain  Talk  to  Farmers." 

Sister  Morris  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  the  13th  on 
"Cultivation  and  Irrigation."  This 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
and  very  favorable  comments  on  the 
views  expressed.  The  article  tells  of 
the  good  results  at  Niles  of  good  culti- 
vation in  1898  on  the  crop  of  1899.  Simi- 
lar results  are  described  in  Bulletin  38 
of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which,  after  two  years'  experi- 
ment of  about  forty  plats  of  wheat  in 
as  many  different  ways,  summarizes  re- 
sults as  follows  : 

1.  Fall-plowed  land  gave  one  bushel 
per  acre  heavier  yield  than  spring 
plowing,  as  an  average  for  seven  years' 
trial. 

2.  Wheat  sown  in  drills  and  culti- 
vated gave  a  yield  of  ten  bushels  and 
twelve  pounds  less  per  acre  than  wheat 
sown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

3.  Ground  plowed  with  the  Secre- 
tary disk  gang  plow  yielded  fifty  pounds 
less  per  acre  than  that  plowed  with  an 
ordinary  mold  board  plow. 

4.  Subsoiled  land  gave  an  increase 
of  fifty-four  pounds  per  acre,  but  at  a 
greater  cost,  making  the  net  profits  42 
cents  less  per  acre  upon  subsoiled 
land. 

5.  Harrowing  land  immediately  after 
plowing  gave  an  increase  of  thirty-nine 
pounds  per  acre  in  yield  and  an  increase 
in  net  profit  of  25  cents  per  acre. 

6.  Land  subsurface-packed  gave  one 
bushel  and  six  pounds  greater  yield 
than  land  not  packed  and  61  cents 
greater  profit  per  acre. 

7.  Deep  plowing  gave  forty- three 
pounds  greater  yield  per  acre  than 


shallow  and  37  cents  greater  net  profit. 

8.  Rolling  and  harrowing  land  after 
seeding  gave  an  increase  of  three  bush- 
els and  eleven  pounds  per  acre  in  yield 
and  $1.25  in  net  profit  as  a  result  of  a 
single  trial  in  the  season  of  1898. 

9.  Harrowing  wheat  one  week  after 
seeding  caused  an  increase  in  yield  of 
two  bushels  and  one  pound  and  an  in- 
crease in  net  profit  of  72  cents  per  acre. 

The  bulletin  disclaims  these  results 
as  being  conclusive.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  one  piece  of  land  deeply  subsoiled 
in  1891  with  a  view  of  putting  it  in 
trees,  at  an  expense  which  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  did  not  at  all  justify,  but 
which  has  every  year  since,  and  will 
this  year,  give  a  yield  of  one- third  more 
than  similar  land  beside  it. 

The  Lecturer  called  attention  to 
questions  for  Grange  consideration  in 
the  National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulle- 
tin, and  the  Worthy  Master  selected 
from  the  same  for  consideration  at  our 
next  Grange  meeting  :  1.  What  three 
questions  are  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  why  ? 
2.  How  many  inches  of  rainfall  are 
necessary  for  a  good  crop  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  would  more  moisture  give  larger 
crops  ? 

The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  are 
more  than  pleased  at  the  increased 
number  of  sister  Granges  reporting 
their  proceedings  in  the  Rural  Press. 
We  hope  to  see  still  more  such  reports. 
It  is  the  first  part  of  the  paper  we  turn 
to.  J.  T. 


The  American  tinplate  manufactur- 
ers are  evidently  competing  success- 
fully with  those  abroad.  It  is  stated 
by  an  English  technical  journal  that 
the  tinplate  industry  of  South  Wales  is 
palpably  dying  by  inches.  In  the  March 
quarter  of  this  year  the  exports 
reached  only  52,278  tons,  against  77,500 
tons  in  '98  and  93,673  tons  five  years 
ago.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
features  in  the  present  situation  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  there  has  been  smaller  de- 
mand from  all  foreign  markets. 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 

Easy  Way  to  Have  Good  Clothes 
for  Little  Money. 

Home   Dyeing   a  Pleasure  With 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There's  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  your  dresses,  wraps,  rihbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  ten  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It's  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  especially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 

dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

*S"Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Welf.s,  Rich- 
ardson &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WILL  YOU  TAKE 


Somethlnic"  —  new  and  untried  when  there 
tap"  a  "time-tried  and  tire-tested"  favorite?  The 
Pase  is  long  l>a*t  the  experimental  stage. 
PAliE  WOVKN  WIBE  FENCE  U).,ADKIAN,  MICH. 


Lane's  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adjusted  any  hciyht.  1  Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
r\  (V  market.  Thousands  in 
I  .  i  —JO/   If  your  local  deal- 
er doesn't  keep  them 
will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 
Prospect  and  3rd  Sta.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


l   t   I  i — 9 — t— i — i.  »  t — r 

CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 


BolUbl  100  RODS  ofstronKeet  fence  ft  d»j.  &  t° 
60  tnchra  !,i.-',  7  to  U  tftblM.  [Emj  to  Build 
n !  I  1  ■  ThouMnda  In  uu.  Pence  mmUrrial 

>t  wholeMle  prloea.    Write  for  caUlog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

'  Wsukccan.  DL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toronto. Can.  Melbourne. Austria*. 


Bnochel: . 


pjTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or  nervousness 
rl  1  °  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  fRKK  »~  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Ki.ink,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'la,  Pa. 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    It  stands  for 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  ase.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle'S  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Hruises,  etc.  Samples  of  cither  l.lixir  free  for  three  a-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded il  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  A.  TLTTLn,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


My  factory  at  923-925  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  is  worth 
a  visit  from  anyone  interested  in  raising  water.  The  visit 
will  show  you  why  :::::: 

WOOD'S  DEEP  WELL 
PROPELLER  PUMP  rvsr.sn 

raises  more  water  with  a  given  power  than  any  pump  on 
earth.    Write  to  some  of  the  people  now  using  it. 

P.  K.  WOOD,  Manufacturer, 

209  N.  MAIN  STREET,       -        -       LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

L.  Q.  HARRISON,  General  Agent  Paciflc  Coast, 

31  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Don't  paint  every  year— it  isn't  neces- 
sary if  you  use  a  good  paint. 

P.  &  B.  RED  PAINT 

is  somewhat  higher  in  price  than  ordinary  metallic 
and  oil,  but  is  much  superior  in  quality.  Try  it  on 
your  roofs  and  buildings. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  MAKERS, 


n  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF" 

THRESHERS 

 AND  

Self  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain,  Bean 
and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


GRAIN  CLEANERS. 


Mr  (manticller  -  Its  no  use  scratching  over 
thi&  alraw,  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 
flinneaola  Chief  " 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,   523  and  525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,   CfK  L. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Claaa    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  tSO.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Kange  made.  WE  G.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Loots,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  U.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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A  Dairyman's  Profits. 


logue  No.  31. 


There  is  more  money 
in  ^working  your  head 
than  your  hands.  There 
is  more  butter  in  run- 
ning a  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  than 
in  skimming  by  hand— 
25  per  cent  more.  The 
Little  Giant  costs  no 
more  than  the  pans  will 
in  the  long  run.  It  will 
pay  you  to  adopt  mod- 
ern, up  -  to  -  date  dairy 
methods.  Send  for  Cata- 
It's  free. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb.     West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTJEINS— Winners  of  every  7  day s'  butter  eon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holstelns  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hoge.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Fruit  Prices  at   Various  Points. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  60c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
85.00.  Turkey  eggB  25c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUKOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


♦    F  A  IN  C  "V      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.  No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G  W.  YORK  &  CO. 
118  niehlgto  St.,  CHIC460.  ILL. 


Redlands,  May  27. — The  first  con- 
tracts for  apricots  for  drying  have 
been  made  in  Colton  at  $16  per  ton. 
Too  low  by  $4  to  $6  per  ton.  'Cots  are 
mighty  scarce  this  year. — Citrograph. 

Suistjn,  May  30. — The  orchardists  of 
Suisun  valley  feel  encouraged  over  the 
prospect  of  good  prices.  Most  fruit 
will  be  sold  on  a  free-on-board  basis. 
Forty-five  dollars  a  ton  is  being  offered 
for  apricots. 

Haywards,  May  27. — A  representa- 
tive of  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing 
Company  took  in  this  valley  last  week 
and  purchased  a  large  amount  of  Bart- 
lett  pears,  paying  as  high  as  $40  per 
ton  for  them. — Journal. 

Niles,  May  27. — Pears  around  San 
Leandro  were  bought  Monday  for  $40. 
Everything  in  sight  was  sold,  but  the 
next  day  $50  was  demanded  on  this 
side  of  that  town.  Offers  of  $55  per 
ton  are  being  made  here  for  apricots, 
with  few  selling. — Herald. 

Suisun,  May  27.— The  fruit  promises 
to  be  of  unusual  size  and  quality. 
Thirty  dollars  per  ton  for  pears,  2£ 
inches,  has  already  been  offered,  and 
offers  of  $30  per  ton  for  apricots  have 
been  received  by  farmers.  A  better 
price  is  yet  expected  for  the  later 
fruit.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of  Black 
Tartarian  cherries,  shipped  East  by 
Louis  Oberto,  brought  30  cents  per 
pound. 

Campbell,  May  28. — A  report  from 
Campbell  was  to  the  effect  that  $42 
had  been  secured  for  apricots  that  run 
twelve  to  the  pound  and  $50  for  eight 
to  the  pound,  to  be  delivered  at  Camp- 
bell for  a  San  Francisco  cannery.  Jo- 
seph Cozzens  has  sold  100  tons  of  apri- 
cots, everything  taken  just  as  they 
come  from  the  tree,  for  $42.50  per  ton. 
In  San  Jose  white  cherries  have  sold 
for  7|  cents  per  pound,  and  as  they  are 
very  scarce  no  doubt  even  higher  prices 
can  be  secured.  Alfred  Hill  of  Camp- 
bell has  sold  apricots  in  San  Jose,  ten 
to  the  pound,  for  $50  a  ton. — San  Jose 
Mercury. 

San  JosE,Miy  25. — Agents  of  can- 
neries are  offering  from  $40  to  $45  per 
ton  for  apricots,  with  prompt  pay,  but 
they  are  generally  held  above  these 
figures.  Agents  are  offering  from  $20 
to  $40  for  canning  peaches,  the  higher 
price  for  the  best  clings. — Tree  and 
Vine. 

Already  the  canneries  are  offering 
as  high  as  $50  per  ton  for  fresh  apri- 
cots nine  to  the  pound,  and  $45  for 
those  running  ten  to  the  pound.  Bart- 
lett  pears  have  been  contracted  for  at 
$55  per  ton  by  the  canners,  so  it  is  re- 
ported.— Mercury,  May  25. 

The  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Co.  are 
offering  from  5c  to  73  c  for  cherries,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  Los  Gatos 
Cannery  is  paying  from  7  to  7J  cents 
per  pound  for  cherries.  Although  the 
crop  is  light,  with  these  prices  the 
company  expects  to  have  quite  a  run 
on  this  variety  of  fruit. 


The  McCormick 
is 

'  The  Best  In  the  World.1 


Lump  Jaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE. 

104    ACR  EiS. 
50  Acres  in  Apricots. 

30  Acres  In  Winter  Apples. 

Trees  3  to  7  years  old.  Part  of  the  orchard  bear- 
ing fruit.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 

Read's  Perfected"Sure  Pop" 

ALMOND  HULLERS  AND  SEPARATORS 

Will  save  their  cost  in  harvesting  one  crop.  Send 
for  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

Walter  G.  Read  &  Co., 

COLUSA,  CALIFORNIA . 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  16. 18!)!i. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton—  Deak  Sir:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-ln.  Centrifugal  Pump  Is  all 
right.  With  a  rood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2%  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C.  F.  Blewett. 

Dk.  FAUTLKNEBof  Salinas  writes :  "Your  8-ln.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen. " 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BUETON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  fruits,  Deciduous  fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting;  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

For  sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


~  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ^ 

Write   FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 
RR/V1NCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &S7mPIP& 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREflONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

*   10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600 

|  MONARCH  J R.„iU„  iIli.SsWI 

:tbe^oc»» — T 

kON!*  IS  THE  BCSTSMALI, 
tALE CAR  PRESS  INTHQ 

WORLD, 


Something  lNexA/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  excra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,    "    20x22x44 .. S550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDBO,  CAL. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,',General  Agent. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

Black  Leg. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  of  our  vaccine  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  stock- 
men who  have  used  PASTECR  Vaccine  upon  nearly  one  million  head  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  last  314 
years  and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg.   "Single"  Vaccine  and  "Double"  Vaccine,  as  preferred. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  111. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


FASTEST 
BALER 
DN  EARTH 


J.  A. 


HAY  PRESS  VALUE 

consists  In  ability  to  press  hay  into  even  sized,  compact  bales 
without  breaking  the  fibre;  large  capacity;  large  throat  so  as  to 
be  easily  fed;  high  wheels  to  be  easily  drawn;  the  re- 
quirement of  the  minimum  amount  of  power  to  oper- 
ate it,  quality  of  material,  durability  in  construction. 

The  Fast  Baling  Spencer  Hay  Press 

^represents  full  hay  press  value.    It  is  the  only  press 
(SENT  ON  TRIALandsoldundera  Guarantee  to 
bale  3  tons  more  hay  In  IO  hours  than  any  othet 
two-horse  press  made.    Makes  every  bale  exactly 
nr  KlOFD       25WllllamsSt.         same  size- You  con  eet  better  weight*  la 
DW1CHT,  ILLS.         acar.    Circulars  ana  prices  on  application 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED. 

If  you  buy  an  article  of  the  proper  quality  you  immediately  cut  oil  the 
expense  of  repair.  To  nave  repair  i=aves  money.  To  wave  money  earns 
money.    You  stop  all  expense  of  repair  when  you  buy  a  bet  of 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS. 

They  neither  brink  down,  wnrp,  rot,  eetlooae  or  shed  the  tire  and 
last  indefinitely.    Made  tn  lit  any  skein,  any  heitrht,  any  width  of  tire 
Send  for  free  Ulust'd  catalogue  of  these  and  our  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  10.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


P.  O 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
Box  688,      .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


.tvDEWlY.STRONG&CO.^ 

patents!  a 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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HARVESTER  KING  HEADER. 

GUARANTEED    IN    EVERY  RESPECT. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  Header  on  the  maket.  All  steel.  42-inch  plat- 
form.   Double  geared  and  double  drive. 

Wheels  44  inches  high  with  12-inch  tires  on  each.  Easier  draft  than  any 
Header  on  the  market.  Driver  can  sit  or  stand  when  driving.  Reel  can  be  manipu- 
lated in  any  direction.  Spout  can  be  removed  and  binder  attachment  put  on  if  de- 
desired.    Send  for  circulars. 

By  the  purchase  of  binder  attachment  the  farmer  has  a  complete  Binder  and  a 
complete  Header. 


NO  FEAR  OF  A  NORTH  WIND 

Threshing  your  grain  before  you  are  ready 
if  you  use  a 

Harvester  King  Binder. 

Can  cut  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  by 
heading. 

DID     YOU    EVER    BEFORE     HEAR     OF     A  BINDER 
CUTTING   A   TWELVE-FOOT    SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  cut  and  bind,  to  bind  all  it 
will  cut,  just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine 
ever  constructed;  the  draft  will  be  no  greater. 
Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity. 


ALL  METAL 
PRESS. 

LARGEST 
FEED 

OPENING.  =5 


16-18  Drumm  St., 


Capacity  Equals 
any  Press  on 
the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars 
and  Prices. 

n  Francisco. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.  pumping  WATER  BY  C0MPRESSED  A1R- 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL„   U.   S.  A. 


The  KI8DON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  oat 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  cups,  buckets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Runs  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated or  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  water  power  be  nsed. 

One  compressor  can  pump  any  number  of  wells.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  MlllB,  Sugar  and  OH  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  a5r  Gasoline  Engines 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  FOR  ♦  ♦  ♦  4- 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  Sc  CO., 

310  Market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦♦♦ 


ill' 


and  (£f\LIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  23. 


to  - 
to* 
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TWENTY -NINTH  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Covered  Orangery  at  '     erside,  Cal 


The  crowning  act  of  disrespect  to  the  glorious 
climate  of  California  consists  in  the  construction  of 
a  cover  for  the  protection  of  orange  trees  from 
freezing  temperatures.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  who 
proposed  such  an  impious  thing  would  have  placed 
himself  in  risk  of  mobbing.  At  present,  sentiment 
has  become  so  far  subordinated  to  business  interests 
that  we  have  become  inured  to  the  calm  contempla- 
tion of  things  that  we  would  formerly  have  scouted 
as  signs  of  disloyalty.  Thus  it  is  with  the  subject  of 
protection  of  fruit  trees  against  frost.  We  have 
talked  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  of  fighting  the 
skies  with  smoke  and  coal  fires  and  steam  generators 
that  we  can  dispassionately  discuss  even  a  perman- 
ent cover.  More  than  that  we  cannot  now  avoid 
such  a  discussion.  Such  a  cover  exists,  even  to  the 
enclos i n g  of 
17  acres  of 
trees,  and  this 
becomes  a  hor- 
ticultural fact 
which  is  of  in- 
terest to  read- 
ers of  the  Pa- 
cific  Rural 
Press,  not 
alone  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in 
other  semi- 
tropical  re- 
gions of  the 
world. 

The  engrav- 
ing on  this 
page  is  from  a 
photograph 
showing  the 
interior  of  the 
cover  con- 
strue ted  by 
the  Everest 
Rancho,  Inc., 
to  protect 
their  orange 
trees  from  the 
frosts  which 
have  wrought 
sad  havoc  in 

some  parts  of  Riverside  during  the  last  few  years. 
To  get  a  more  comprehensive  interior  view  the 
camera  was  set  at  a  place  where  some  trees  had 
been  cut  back  for  budding  and  the  stumps  in  the 
foreground  do  not  represent  frost  wrecks,  as  might 
be  imagined.  The  open  spaces  in  the  cover  are  cov- 
ered usually  with  lath,  like  the  other  portions. 
With  these  explanations,  the  reader  is  ready  to  con- 
sider the  methods  of  construction  employed  and  the 
advantage  of  this  method  of  protection  against  frost, 
as  they  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Everest, 
secretary  of  the  company  owning  the  fruit  property 
of  which  this  is  part. 

The  posts  are  of  3x4  redwood,  18  feet  long.  The 
trees  are  so  planted  that  the  posts  are  placed  21  feet 
3  inches  apart  each  way,  setting  them  3  feet  in  the 
ground,  thus  allowing  about  15  feet  in  the  clear  for 
height  of  the  tree,  which  is  sufficient  for  most  Navel 
trees.  These  posts  are  connected  by  pieces  of  1x4 
pine  suitably  braced,  on  top  of  which  another  strip 
of  1x4  has  been  securely  nailed  to  prevent  the  whole 
from  swaying  sideways  with  the  weight  of  the  cover. 
This  when  placed  in  position  is  braced  horizontally 
with  braces  of  1x3  pine,  7  feet  long.  Thus  is  secured 
a  framework  that  is  quite  rigid  and  on  which  a  man 


may  walk  freely,  providing  he  has  a  clear  enough 
head  to  walk  a  4  inch  strip. 

Over  this  were  stretched  galvanized  iron  wires, 
diagonally,  of  No.  11  wire,  which  are  securely  stapled 
on  top  of  each  post  and  to  the  horizontal  braces. 
These  diagonal  wires  are  stretched  very  tight  with 
iron  stretchers  and  throw  a  portion  of  weight  of 
the  cover  on  to  the  posts  directly  that  would  other- 
wise increase  weights  on  the  bents  of  1x4  pine,  21 
feet  3  inches  long.  These  diagonal  wires  are  sup- 
plemented by  wires  running  across  the  framework, 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cover  is 
laid.  These  four  wires — two  diagonal  and  two  cross 
wires — steady  the  whole  construction  and  distribute 
the  weight  more  evenly. 

Thus  is  the  framework  completed.  For  the  cover 
they  used  Arizona  lath,  being  the  lightest  and  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  weaved  them  on  a  lath  machine 


SEVENTEEN   ACRES   OF   ORANGES   UNDER    COVER   ON   THE    EVEREST   RANCHO,    RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


into  common  chicken  fencing,  placing  the  lath  1  inch 
apart  and  weaving  with  six  wires — three  double 
strands.  This  is  made  in  sections  21  feet  3  inches 
long  and  rolled  up  preparatory  to  being  taken  to 
cover.  In  covering  the  framework  they  use  four 
rolls  of  this  lath  made  of  4-foot  lath  and  one  roll  of 
5-foot  lath,  thus  filling  out  the  space  over  each  tree 
of  21  feet  3  inches  as  nearly  as  necessary.  It  takes 
100  lath  to  each  roll,  or  500  to  each  tree;  and  as  the 
trees  are  planted  100  to  the  acre,  50,000  lath  are 
used  to  the  acre.  This  Arizona  lath  is  cheaper  than 
ordinary  pine  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  method  of  making 
and  placing  the  covering.  The  cover,  built  this  way, 
has  been  left  on  through  one  whole  summer,  and  it 
is  their  intention  to  leave  it  on  continuously.  Last 
summer  they  found  that  the  heat  was  practically  the 
same  under  the  lath  as  outside  during  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  day  and  the  nights  were  somewhat 
warmer,  which  seemed  to  assist  the  trees  covered  in 
making  a  much  better  growth  than  that  made  by 
trees  similarly  situated  outside  of  the  cover.  They 
were,  in  fact,  greatly  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
cover  during  the  summer  as  compared  with  the  con- 
dition of  trees  outside. 


During  last  winter  there  were  in  Riverside  one  or 
two  nights  sufficiently  cold  to  damage  some  exposed 
St.  Michaels  on  the  coldest  portion  of  the  Everest 
grove,  and  they  could  compare  temperatures  outside 
with  those  under  cover.  They  found  little  difference, 
but  at  most  times  4°  or  5°  in  favor  of  the  lath  cover. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  reference  to  ther- 
mometers they  know  much  of  the  St.  Michaels  fruit 
immediately  outside  of  the  cover  was  worthless 
owing  to  frost  while  under  the  lath  no  damage  was 
apparent. 

Last  spring,  while  they  had  no  cold  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  April  a  year  ago,  one  or  two  nights 
were  sufficiently  severe  to  nip  tender  growths  in  ex- 
posed places  and  one  night  in  particular  there  was  a 
cold  snap  that  cut  back  the  young  growth  consider- 
ably. Under  the  cover,  where  without  this  protec- 
tion the  thermometer  would  be  lower  than  in  those 

portions  of  the 
grove  which 
were  touched, 
no  damage 
was  done  to 
the  tenderest 
twig. 

It  seems  as 
though  much 
freedom  from 
injury  must  be 
due  to  the 
shade  of  the 
cover  from  the 
morning  sun. 
On  the  night 
just  mention- 
ed Mr.  Ever- 
est saw  the 
the  rmometer 
down  to  26° 
under  cover, 
as  compared 
to  but  slightly 
lower  record 
outside,  and 
while  this  tem- 
perature with- 
out any  pro- 
tection would 
u  n  d  o  u  btedly 
touch  young 
under  lath  where  this 


growth  no  damage  was  done 
was  observed. 

With  experiments  so  far  noted,  Mr.  Everest  be- 
lieves the  cover  a  sufficient  protection  to  trees  and 
fruit  from  ordinary  frosts,  and  trusts  he  will  never 
have  occasion  to  test  it  under  conditions  such  as 
Florida  experienced  this  spring.  What  the  result 
would  be  if  they  had  extremely  low  temperatures — 
below  20°,  say — for  any  length  of  time,  he  could  not 
say,  but  for  frosts  such  as  experienced  thus  far  in 
Riverside,  when  thermometer  is  down  to  22°  or  may- 
be to  20°  for  a  few  minutes  in  early  morning,  the  lath 
cover  seems  a  sufficient  protection  to  either  trees  or 
fruit.  , 

Mr.  Everest  calls  attention  to  one  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  cover,  in  that  a  half  irrigation  of  that 
portion  of  the  grove  covered  is  sufficient  to  keep 
ground  fully  as  moist  as  that  accorded  double  the 
water  outside.  Thus,  they  save,  nearly,  the  interest 
on  investment  in  the  cover,  in  water  alone,  and  dur- 
ing a  dry  year  one  might  save  the  trees  themselves 
when  water  was  very  short. 

We  have  not  at  hand  at  this  moment  the  exact 
statement  of  the  cost  of  this  cover,  but  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $450  per  acre. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 


Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (March,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 

The  Week. 


Later  reports  indicate  that  the  anticipation  was 
true  which  counted  the  recent  rain  a  far  greater 
benefit  than  injury  on  the  whole.  Everything  which 
was  either  ripe  or  gathered  without  shelter  at  the 
time  was  wonderfully  stimulated  and  advanced.  The 
most  pleasing  feature  of  the  rain  was,  however,  that 
southern  California,  which  has  been  so  dry  all  the 
year,  received  a  good  soaking  rain  over  its  whole 
area,  and  as  even  in  some  valleys  the  precipitation 
reached  1  inch,  the  wetting  down  has  been  of  real 
value  to  all  summer  crops.  The  rain  has  produced  a 
better  feeling  all  around. 

Our  market  review  on  another  page  gives  the  fig- 
ures of  the  visible  supply  of  cereals  in  this  State  on 
June  1st.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  it.  The 
local  wheat  situation  is  a  little  stronger  and  ship- 
pers are  really  at  work  chartering  and  despatching 
cargoes.  Three  ships  have  gone  out  during  the 
week.  Spot  prices  are  unchanged,  but  promising. 
Futures  seem  to  be  a  little  frightened  by  reports  of 
Eastern  prospective  supplies,  but  they,  too,  are  too 
strong  to  be  changed  much.  Bran  is  up  about  50c 
per  ton.  Hay  is  in  a  little  better  feeling,  but  with- 
out change.  Choice  beef  has  improved,  but  mutton 
is  weaker,  while  hogs  are  firmer,  as  packers  are 
again  putting  them  away.  Butter  is  quiet  at  the 
advance,  as  packing  is  discouraged  by  it;  but  cheese 
Is  a  little  lower.  Eggs  are  firm  for  choice,  but  ordi- 
nary eggs  are  again  in  conflict  with  Eastern  impor- 
tations in  large  volume.  Poultry  is  too  high  for 
ordinary  consumers  and  shows  decline,  except  for 
choice  large  birds.  Potatoes  have  reacted  a  little 
from  the  high  price  of  the  end  of  last  week,  when 
sales  went  up  to  2ic.  Eastern  old  potatoes  are  com- 
ing in  to  help  out  the  supply.  Wool  is  still  strong, 
and  everything  sells  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  sight. 
Dealers  report  the  quickest  and  most  capacious  mar- 
ket for  a  long  time — in  fact,  they  say  the  movement 
is  immense.  This  ought  to  encourage  the  reinstate- 
ment of  our  sheep  interest,  for  which  we  have  often 

pleaded  of  late.   

Fruit  prices  are  still  in  the  ascendant.  State- 
ments in  detail  from  various  points  may  be  found  in 
another  column.    In  the  city  they  are  talking  of 


new  dried  apricots  sold  to  arrive  at  8ic,  but  this  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  current  rates  for  fresh  fruit, 
and  probably  serves  little  purpose  beyond  giving 
buyers  something  to  talk  about.  Growers  are  ex- 
pecting something  more  than  that  when  they  have 
little  to  sell. 

Meetings  in  promotion  of  the  organization  against 
present  methods  of  fruit  shipping  have  been  held  at 
several  points  during  the  week  and  the  reports  indi- 
cate that  much  interest  is  manifestad.  At  New- 
castle on  Monday  of  this  week  about  fifty  growers 
assembled  and  after  a  free  discussion  it  was  found 
that  127  shares  of  stock  had  been  subscribed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  209  shares  subscribed  at  the  previous 
meeting.  This  makes  336  shares  in  all  for  New- 
castle, representing  a  value  of  $16,800.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  perfecting  a  local  organization. 
In  the  Yuba  and  Sutter  districts  there  is  also  much 
activity  toward  organization.  Growers  to  the  num- 
ber of  ninety-seven,  owning  7378  acres  of  orchard, 
have  filled  out  the  lists  sent  to  them  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Yuba  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, giving  an  estimate  of  their  crop,  with  the  view 
of  co-operating  with  the  central  organization.  At 
Suisun  there  was  a  rally  which  resulted  in  subscrip- 
tion by  twenty-three  growers  for  fifty-one  shares  of 
stock  at  $50  per  share.  The  region  is  to  be  further 
canvassed.  At  Vacaville  some  coldness  must  have 
been  encountered,  for  Evangelist  Stephens  said  at 
Newcastle:  "We  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
stock  taken  at  Vacaville,  but  we  left  a  good  impres- 
sion there,  and  we  have  the  good  will  of  those  peo- 
ple. The  growers  of  Vacaville  are  to-day  almost  ab- 
solutely subservient  to  the  powers  that  be.  They  told 
us  that  they  would  pray  that  we  might  have  success, 
but  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  take  stock." 
When  Vacaville  takes  to  praying  something  has  to 
move.  This  completes  the  list  of  meetings  so  far  as 
announced.  If  the  movement  only  results  this  year 
in  growers  learning  to  act  together  it  will  be  a  great 
accomplishment.  But  even  that  is  a  great  deal  to 
expect.  What  we  miss  from  the  whole  movement  is 
the  growers  who  produce  the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  to  any  extent  as 
yet.   

Very  strong  invitations  have  gone  forward  this 
week  from  at  least  four  leading  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions, to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  visit 
California  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
both  of  which  convene  in  San  Francisco  July 
5th,  6th  and  7th  prox.  Arrangements  are  being 
perfected  to  take  the  members  of  these  organ- 
izations through  portions  of  our  State  during 
their  stay,  and  endeavor  to  show  them  more 
fully  the  many  and  varied  resources  of  California, 
and  it  would  be  profoundly  satisfactory  to  our  peo- 
ple if  Secretary  Wilson  could  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  our  country  and  people  on  an  occasion 
when  it  can  be  done  to  such  advantage.  Prof.  Hil- 
gard  recently  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wil- 
son stating  that  he  hoped  to  visit  California  this 
summer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cordial  invitations 
recently  sent  may  induce  him  to  take  the  present 
opportunity,  when  he  can  add  so  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  convention  and  please  our  people  at  the 
same  time.   

There  was  a  warm  commotion  over  western  irri- 
gation policies  at  the  Tranmississippi  Congress  held 
at  the  close  of  last  week  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  The 
debate  was  over  the  recommendations  to  be  urged 
upon  Congress  relative  to  Federal  aid  to  State  irri- 
gation projects.  The  issue  was  squarely  made  be- 
tween those  who  urged  that  the  Transmississippi 
Congress  wholly  indorse  the  policy  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  advocating  Federal  storage  re- 
servoirs and  the  leasing  of  the  public  grazing  lands 
by  the  States  without  cession,  as  against  those  who 
advocated  the  absolute  and  unconditional  cession  of 
all  [the  public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories. 
When  the  final  amendments  were  inserted  in  the 
arid  land  cession  resolution  it  was  seen  that  the 
action  taken  had  been  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
in  committee,  rather  more  favorable  to  the  out-and- 
out  cession  of  arid  lands  to  the  States  than  to  the 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs  by  Federal  aid,  for 


which  $200,000,000  was  asked.  California  has  always 
been  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Federal  storage  reser- 
voirs and  against  cession  of  lands  to  the  State,  and 
George  H.  Maxwell  of  San  Francisco  led  that  side  of 
the  contest.  At  the  close  of  the  Congress  J.  B. 
Lankershim  of  Los  Angeles  was  made  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  and  Mr.  Maxwell  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  first  new  wheat  reached  tidewater  at  Stock- 
ton on  Monday.  The  lot  comprised  1000  sacks  and 
it  came  from  Pixley,  in  Tulare  county.  It  is  of  very 
fine  quality  and  indicates  that  the  wheat  this  year 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  seasons. 
This  is  earlier  than  wheat  usually  arrives  in  the  mar- 
ket, though  at  one  time  a  shipment  was  received  in 
Stockton  on  May  18th.  No  large  consignments  will 
come  in  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  Some  offers 
are  being  made  for  new  wheat  at  $1.12i@1.15,  but 
owners  will  not  sell,  as  they  argue  they  should  se- 
cure at  least  $1.17J.  It  is  reported  from  the  inte- 
rior that  the  warm  weather  of  the  past  three  or  four 
days  has  put  the  finishing  touches  on  grain,  which  is 
ripening  very  rapidly.  The  rain  gave  the  late  wheat 
a  spurt  and  it  matured  very  fast.  Expert  grain 
men  at  Stockton  say  that  if  the  weather  could  have 
been  made  to  order  it  could  not  have  been  better  for 
all  kinds  of  grain  than  it  has  the  past  ten  days. 
The  wheat  and  barley  crops  in  San  Joaquin  county 
will  reach  over  125,000  tons. 


Referring  to  the  orange  grove  cover  illustrated 
on  another  page  the  owners  state  that  there  is  one 
fact  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  cover  on  trees  when  they  have  been  covered  for 
several  years.  They  have  one  acre  that  has  had 
protection  for  two  full  winters,  and  the  trees  have 
made  wonderful  growth,  considering  their  deplorable 
condition  before  they  were  covered,  but  have  some 
fears  that  the  fruit  may  not  set  in  sufficient 
quantities  on  this  acre  to  warrant  extending  cover- 
ing. On  the  balance  of  the  seventeen  acres  now 
under  cover  they  have  every  indication  of  a  good 
crop,  considering  the  size  of  trees,  and  believe  they 
can  protect  the  fruit  from  any  ordinary  frost  they 
are  likely  to  have  next  fall  or  winter.  A  careful 
observer,  going  through  the  grove,  will  readily  dis- 
cover that  the  trees  under  cover  have  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  have  distanced  those  that  have 
been  unprotected  during  the  past  year,  and  this, 
too,  during  a  period  when  frosts  have  been  slight  and 
infrequent.  The  fact  that  no  damage  was  done 
under  cover  when  the  temperature  fell  to  26° 
is  probably  due  to  protection  of  the  trees  un- 
der the  lath  from  hot  rays  of  early  morning  sun, 
by  allowing  anything  frosted  at  all  to  thaw  out  so 
gradually  that  no  damage  resulted.  Outside  where 
no  protection  from  sun  was  afforded  the  young 
growth  soon  blackened  from  the  effects  of  the  cold 
night.   

Professor  Woodworth,  Entomologist  of  the  State 
University,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Illinois  help- 
ing the  entomologists  of  that  commonwealth  pursue 
their  pests  according  to  the  latest  approved  Califor- 
nia methods.  He  is  helping  the  State  Entomologist, 
Prof.  Forbes,  with  the  gas  treatment  for  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  at  the  same  time  using  the  Eastern 
entomological  collections  to  complete  his  knowledge  of 
the  species  of  leaf  hoppers  upon  which  he  will  publish 
a  description  in  the  publications  of  the  State  Labora- 
tory of  Illinois. 

We  have  to  record  a  new  orchard  product,  to  wit: 
charcoal.  This  is  not  the  form  the  planters  of  the 
orchard  expected  to  reach  their  diamonds,  but  they 
must  be  consoled  that  it  is  pure  carbon  just  the 
same.  The  clearing  of  land  of  unprofitable  fruit 
trees  in  the  San  Ramon  valley  resulted  in  vast  quan- 
tities of  firewood  which  could  not  be  moved  to  burn- 
ing points  because  of  high  freights.  As  a  last  resort, 
then,  large  quantities  of  charcoal  have  been  burned 
and  money  thus  realized  from  the  pomological  wreck. 

TnE  consolidation  of  twenty-three  leading  fertil- 
izer companies  of  the  country  has  been  completed. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the  American 
Agricultural  Company,  having  a  special  charter 
under  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  It  has  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $40,000,000.  The  Bradley  Fer- 
tilizer Company  of  Boston  and  Las  Angeles,  Cal.,  ia 
among  the  companies  taken  into  the  trust. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Prune  Trees  Out  of  Condition. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  a  good  many  of  my  prune 
trees  this  year  with  very  little  foliage  on  them,  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  dying  back  on  the  top.  I 
have  not  had  an  irrigating  plant  until  last  fall.  I 
have  irrigated  them  twice  already  this  season,  and 
thought  it  was  probably  the  dry  season  of  last  year 
that  was  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my  trees  having 
very  little  leaf  on  this  year.  I  would  like  to  know 
your  opinion.  I  think  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is 
neglected  somewhat— at  least,  when  any  disease  like 
this  occurs.  Nobody  seems  to  take  any  interest,  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no 
one  can  give  any  information.  If  the  tree  dies,  well 
and  good.  My  trees  now  are  eight  years  old.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  more  than  one- third  of  a  crop, 
if  that,  and  whether  it  is  on  account  of  the  dry  sea- 
son last  year,  or  whether  the  six  days'  cold  rain  this 
spring,  when  they  were  just  coming  out  in  bloom,  is 
the  cause  of  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  got  my  irrigating 
plant  last  fall,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  except  to 
save  my  trees,  as  all  the  fruit  fell  off  in  June.  I  am 
giving  you  all  the  history  of  it,  trusting  you  can  give 
me  some  information. — Grower,  San  Jose. 

Your  prune  trees  are  dying  back  at  the  top  and 
otherwise  abnormal  in  this  year's  growth  because  of 
the  root  injury  resulting  from  last  year's  drouth. 
The  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  with  other  trees  than  prunes.  Cherries, 
for  instance,  are  suffering  severely,  and  in  many 
cases  fine  old  trees  have  died  outright ;  others  are 
behaving  just  as  your  prune  trees  are.  It  is  not  a 
disease  ;  it  is  the  absence  of  proper  growing  condi- 
tions last  season.  It  is  this,  too,  rather  than  rain, 
probably,  which  accounts  for  weak  bloom  and  un- 
usual fruit  dropping.  As  for  fruit  tree  diseases, 
Santa  Clara  county  has  as  good  an  adviser  as  there 
is  in  the  State  in  Mr.  Ehrhorn,  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

Hardiness  of  Salt  Brush. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  degree  of  cold  that  the  salt  brushes  and  modiola 
will  stand.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  good  land 
here,  more  or  less  alkaline,  and,  as  yet,  without 
water  for  irrigation  and  we  are  much  interested  to 
know  whether  these  new  forage  plants  will  stand 
out  winter  climate,  in  which  the  mercury  falls  to 
zero  and  sometimes  below. — Thos.  Jones,  Datura, 
Lassen  county. 

Just  how  low  temperature  the  Australian  salt 
bush  (semibaccata)  will  endure  is  not  fully  deter- 
mined. The  Washington  agrostologist,  Jared  G. 
Smith,  in  the  Yearbook  for  1898  holds  that  in  the 
East  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  annual,  which  means 
that  Eastern  winters  may  be  expected  to  kill  it.  It 
is,  however,  shown  by  the  California  University  re- 
ports that  it  endures  the  winter  in  your  region,  hav- 
ing survived  the  low  temperatures  of  1897-8  and 
showing  good  growth  the  following  June.  Aside 
from  this  report  it  has  been  shown  to  survive  14° 
Fahr.  In  its  fresh  growth  it  is  not  hurt  by  freezing 
which  cuts  down  alfalfa.  The  plant  is  certainly 
worth  wider  trial  in  the  colder  part=  of  California, 
but  it  is  not  advocated  for  land  which  will  make 
summer  crops  of  alfalfa  which  is  vastly  superior  to 
it  as  a  forage  plant. 

Aphis  on  the  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  forty-acre  prune  or- 
chard at  San  Jose  and  about  three  weeks  ago  I  dis- 
covered on  a  few  trees,  on  the  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  green  lice  that  look  exactly  like  those  on 
a  rosebush.  At  that  time  there  were  only  a  few 
trees  in  the  orchard  that  had  them.  I  find  they 
are  now  on  probably  one  or  two  hundred  trees. 
Some  people  say  that  the  hot  weather,  when  it 
comes,  will  kill  them  and  that  they  do  no  harm,  but 
I  believe  they  do  harm,  for  I  notice  on  some  little 
branches  that  every  leaf  is  covered,  and  that  the 
leaf  wilts  up  and  looks  as  if  it  were  dead.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  little  wings  after  they  get 
older.  I  plucked  a  branch  off  on  Saturday  and 
turned  the  under  side  up  to  the  sun,  and  they 
got  very  lively.  They  seemed  to  raise  their  wings 
and  tried  to  crawl  lively  under  the  leaf.  I  wish  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail 
if  these  are  likely  to  spread  over  the  whole  orchard, 
and  if  they  do  much  damage.  I  tried  spraying  one 
tree  with  a  small  spray  pump  with  a  solution  of 
whale  oil  soap,  and  it  kills  them  where  it  strikes, 
but  on  account  of  being  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  them, 
even  with  the  greatest  of  care. — Eeader,  San  Jose. 

If  the  lice  are  present  in  considerable  numbers 
they  should  be  fought  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  It  is  true  that,  they  often  disappear  later 
in  the  season,  generally  because  they  are  eaten  up 


by  ladybirds,  syrphus  fly  larvae,  etc.,  but  before 
that  the  leaves  are  almost  ruined  and  the  fruit 
spoiled  by  the  honey  dew  and  the  smut  which  forms 
upon  it.  The  lice  can  be  reached  under  the  leaves 
by  using  a  cyclone  nozzle  and  working  up  from  below. 
A  few  lice  may  be  disregarded,  but  an  abundance  of 
them  cannot  be  profitably  neglected. 


Crown  Borer  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  my  trees  look  fine, 
others  look  thin  and  scraggy.  I  have  been  fighting 
the  peach  borer  for  four  or  five  years,  which  is  a 
great  curse.  Last  December  while  the  trees  were 
dormant  I  told  my  man  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
as  directed  by  some  one,  and  I  find  that  it  did  its 
work  well  at  that  time,  but  on  examining  the  same 
trees  that  we  put  it  on,  as  we  only  put  it  on  a  few 
for  trial,  there  are  lots  of  worms  in  them  this  spring 
again,  but  I  am  told  it  is  very  dangerous  to  use  this 
stuff  when  the  sap  is  in  the  tree.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  trees  and  a  great  saving  of  money  if 
this  pest  could  be  gotten  rid  of.  The  old  style  of 
searching  for  peach  borers  by  cutting  the  bark  and 
going  after  them  that  way  certainly  does  damage 
the  tree,  as  some  of  the  trees'  bark  is  half  off  by 
taking  a  little  bit  off  every  year  hunting  for  them. 
Several  parties  told  me  that  they  have  tried  car- 
bon bisulphide  in  the  growing  season  and  it  killed 
the  tree,  but  the  borer  is  just  as  bad  now  as  in  the 
fall,  and  if  I  thought  that  I  could  use  it  without 
danger  to  the  trees,  as  soon  as  we  get  through  irri- 
gating and  cultivating,  which  will  be  about  ten  days 
more,  I  would  go  over  the  orchard,  but  I  am  afraid. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  thought  there  would 
be  any  danger  in  doing  the  whole  orchard. — Corre- 
spondent, San  Jose. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  demonstration  that 
carbon  bisulphide  is  the  best  dose  for  the  crown 
borer  of  the  peach  which  has  been  thus  far  proposed. 
Damage  from  its  use  seems  to  be  attributable  to  ex- 
cessive or  unwise  application.  After  careful  exam- 
ination of  all  available  data,  Mr.  Ehrhorn  reached 
the  following  conclusions,  as  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  December  24,  1898:  Carbon  bisul- 
phide should  not  be  applied  when  the  soil  is  wet  or 
just  before  a  rain,  nor  just  after  cutting  out  borers 
and  putting  on  lime  and  other  preventives.  Avoid 
putting  it  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Removing  the 
soil  away  from  the  tree  after  the  bisulphide  has  done 
its  work  should  be  observed.  All  these  matters  are 
of  great  importance  and  should  be  considered.  The 
proper  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows:  Procure  a  ma- 
chine oiler  which  will  hold  about  eight  ounces  of  car- 
bon bisulphide,  get  your  man  to  remove  the  soil 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  6  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  being  sure  to  detach  all  soil  adhering 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  After  this  is  done  fill  in 
this  space  with  loose  soil  to  the  level  again.  Now 
squirt  the  liquid  from  1  to  1£  inches  from  the  trunk 
around  the  tree  and  cover  immediately  with  6  inches 
of  soil.  Borers  have  been  killed  in  from  twenty 
hours  to  three  days;  after  they  are  found  to 
be  dead  the  soil  should  be  removed  from  around  the 
tree  so  that  any  remaining  fumes  of  bisulphide  can 
be  dissipated.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  con- 
nected with  such  rational  use  of  bisulphide  as  is 
above  described.   

Tragedy  Prune. 

To  the  Editor  : — After  six  years  growth  in  the 
orchard,  on  good,  strong  loam,  we  are  discouraged 
at  having  no  fruit  on  the  Tragedy  prune.  The  trees 
look  well  and  blossom  well,  but  the  fruit  refuses  to 
set.  Is  the  cure  to  come  up  North  for  this  crop  ? — 
Morton  Haig,  San  Gabriel. 

The  Tragedy  is  getting  too  wide  a  reputation  for 
this  behavior,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  being  grafted  out 
in  many  places.  We  should  like  to  know  who  is  sat- 
isfied with  its  bearing. 

The  Greedy  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name 
of  the  scale  which  is  on  the  apple  tree  limbs  I  send 
you  to-day  ? — Apple  Grower,  Watsonville. 

The  scale  is  aspidiotus  rapax,  sometimes  called  the 
"  greedy  scale  "  and  "  brown  pear  scale."  It  is  less 
injurious  than  the  San  Jose  scale,  because  it  multi- 
plies very  much  less  rapidly.  It  can  be  killed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  San  Jose  scale.  Its  numbers  are 
often  much  reduced  by  the  English  sparrow  and 
other  birds,  which  eat  it  freely  in  the  winter  time. 


San  Jose  Scale  in  Ontario, 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  seen  a  paragraph  in  a 
paper  that  said  that  California  apples  were  holding 
their  place  in  the  British  market.  It  surprised  me 
a  little,  for  the  Ontario  government  inspectors 


would  make  us  believe  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has 
killed  all  the  fruit  trees  in  your  State.  They  are 
ordering  many  trees  that  are  not  infested  to  be  cut 
down  if  they  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  infested  trees, 
which  many  of  us  object  to.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
use  any  remedies.— Reader,  Guilds,  Ontario. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  no  longer  feared  in  California 
because  it  can  be  readily  reduced  with  winter  use  of 
the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  and  because,  also,  in 
those  places  where  it  was  once  worst  it  has  now 
practically  disappeared,  probably  as  the  result  of 
attacks  by  its  natural  enemies.  Your  inspectors  are 
proceeding  upon  the  stamping-out  plan.  It  may 
be  the  best  thing  to  do  under  your  circum- 
stances. We  cannot  say  as  to  that.  Our  washes 
do  not  work  in  your  climate  as  they  do  in  ours, 
and  you  may  not  have  the  natural  enemies  to  help 
you  out.  But  the  reports  about  our  trees  being 
killed  are  of  course  false.  California  apples  will  be 
increased  in  product  each  year  and  to  any  amount 
the  world  is  willing  to  buy  at  prices  which  will  pay 
for  the  growing.  We  have  only  just  started  in  on 
this  apple  business. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  5,  1899. 


A.  G.  McAdib,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  in  all 
sections.  Rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  State.  Late  sown  wheat  and  other  grains 
were  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain  and  cool  weather, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  yield  will  be  increased. 
Harvesting  has  been  delayed,  but  will  commence 
during  the  ensuing  week.  Hay  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  rainfall  in  some  sections,  although 
ample  warning  had  been  given.  Cherries  and  plums 
were  damaged  by  rain,  but  all  other  fruits  were 
greatly  benefited.  Vineyards  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  a  large  raisin  crop  is  probable.  Citrus  fruit 
prospects  continue  good. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Fruit.—  Cherries  and  plums  were  somewhat  injured  by  rain  during 
the  week,  but  all  other  fruits,  including  berries  and  grapes,  were 
greatly  benefited,  and  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  In  Sacra- 
mento county  there  are  indications  of  a  very  large  yield  of  grapes, 

Grain.— Barley  is  ripening  rapidly  and  harvest  will  commence  in 
a  few  days;  crop  very  good.  Late  sown  wheat  was  benefited  by  the 
late  rain.  Oats  were  not  damaged.  It  is  reported  that  there  is 
some  rust  in  early  wheat  in  Tehama  county.  Prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  y  eld  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 

Hay.—  The  rain  injured  cut  hay  in  many  sections,  but  the  loss  will 
probably  not  be  serious,  as  warmer  weather  and  drying  winds  fol- 
lowed the  rain 

Minor  Crops.— Sugar  beets,  hops  and  vegetables  were  benefited  by 
the  rain. 

Coast  and  Bay  S  ctlons. 

Fruit— Very  little  if  any  injury  to  fruit  resultej  from  the  late 
rain,  and  in  many  orchards  the  crop  was  greatly  benefited.  Apples 
will  yield  a  fair  crop,  though  not  as  large  as  expected.  In  Napa 
valley  cherries  are  light,  but  are  of  good  quality.  Grapes  will  yield 
about  half  an  average  crop. 

Grain.—  The  unusually  heavy  rainfall  damaged  early  wheat  in 
some  fields,  but  was  greatly  beneficial  to  late  sown  wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  Cool  weather  preceding  the  rain  caused  the  grain  to  fill 
rapidly,  and  present  indications  are  that  the  yield  will  be  large.  In 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  damage  to  grain  was  not  so  serious  as 
reported. 

Hay.— In  some  portions  of  this  section  cut  hay  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  rain  and  heavy  winds,  while  in  other  places  the 
crop  was  not  injured. 

Minor  Crops  — Corn,  beets  and  hops  were  benefited  by  rain  and 
cool  weather,  and  are  making  good  growth. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Fruit.— So  far  as  reported,  fruits  were  not  injured  by  the  recent 
rain,  and  prospects  are  much  improved.  Vineyards  especially  were 
greatly  benefited,  and  a  heavy  crop  is  probable.  Peaches  are  ripen- 
ing; the  crop  will  be  large.  Apricots  and  plums  will  be  light.  Fruit 
picking  has  commenced  in  some  sections. 

Grain.— Cool  weather  and  rain  have  been  favorable  to  all  growing 
crops,  especially  to  late  sown  wheat.  Grain  was  lodged  by  the 
heavy  rain  in  some  sections,  and  harvest  has  been  delayed,  but  the 
yield  will  be  increased  by  the  favorable  conditions  prevailing  re- 
cently. 

Hay.— The  crop  was  considerably  damaged  by  the  recent  rains, 
although  in  some  sections  farmers  profited  by  the  warnings  given 
and  protected  cut  hay.   Alfalfa  was  benefited. 

Pasturaije.— Pasturage  was  benfited  by  the  rain  and  is  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Southern  California. 

Fruit.— Cool,  cloudy  weather  and  light  showers  have  been  gener- 
ally beneficial  to  all  fruits,  especially  to  oranges  and  lemons. 
Water  in  irrigating  ditches  was  materially  increased  by  the  rain- 
fall 

Grain  and  Hay.— The  very  light  crop  of  grain  was  somewhat  bene- 
fited by  the  recent  rain,  but  the  yield  will  be  very  inferior  In  many 
sections  cut  hay  will  be  injured  to  some  extent.  Haying  is  still  in 
progress. 

Minor  Crops.— Beets,  beans,  corn  and  garden  vegetables  were  ben- 
efited by  the  rain. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Scarcity  of  Qood  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor: — Within  the  last  twelve  months  I 
have  had  to  fill  several  orders  for  good  Shorthorn 
cattle,  either  pure  bred  or  high  grade,  to  be  shipped 
either  to  distant  points  of  this  State  or  to  foreign 
countries,  and  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  what  I  wanted  in  the  shape  of  such  animals  as 
would  be  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  parties 
giving  the  orders. 

Anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  I 
could  go  out  and  buy  ten  or  a  dozen  good,  useful 
looking  cows  or  heifers  much  more  easily  than  I  can 
buy  half  the  number  now,  that  are  for  sale,  or  even 
not  for  sale — by  which  I  mean  that  rare  class  of 
cattle  that  some  people  will  not  be  tempted  to  sell, 
knowing  too  well  the  value  of  a  real  good  cow  when 
they  have  her. 

The  Old  Time. — During  the  period  referred  to  the 
cattle  bred  and  kept  by  a  good  many  of  the  farmers 
were  descendants  of  cows  that  were  driven  across 
the  plains  in  the  fifties.  These  cows  were  princi- 
pally of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  and  amongst  them 
were  maty  that  were  very  heavy  milkers.  Tauen 
all  in  all,  they  were  a  good  and  useful  type  of  cattle, 
many  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  maintain  the  usefulness  and 
good  qualities  which  they  already  possessed  by  con- 
tinuing to  breed  them  to  good  Shorthorn  bulls,  for 
which,  at  that  time,  they  had  to  pay  comparatively 
high  prices,  provided  they  could  be  had  at  any  price, 
for  then,  as  now,  good  bulls  were  none  too  plentiful. 
I  never  knew  or  even  heard  of  them  being  so. 

There  are  now  but  very  few  descendants  of  those 
cattle  left  uncontaminated  with  alien  blood  ;  yet 
those  who  have  them,  having  kept  to  the  use  of 
Shorthorn  bulls  all  be  time,  have  as  good  a  class  of 
cattle  to-day  as  any  farmer  need  to  have.  Many  of 
them  are  much  better  cattle,  and  are  much  more  to 
be  depended  on  as  breeders,  than  the  leggy,  light- 
bodied  pedigreed  Shorthorns  one  but  too  often  sees. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  "like  pro- 
duces like,"  in  breeds  as  well  as  in  better  stuff,  and 
though  the  former  may  have  registered  pedigrees, 
that  does  not  make  them  good  cattle  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  If  the  breeder  has  not  the  required  skill 
to  exercise  the  art  or  science  of  breeding  to  the  best 
advantage,  neither  is  he  likely  to  have  them  (the 
cattle)  of  the  best. 

Result  of  Indiscriminate  Crossing. — The  mixing  of 
breeds  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of 
there  being  so  many  nondescript  and  inferior  cattle 
in  this  State.  People  are  prone  to  run  after  every 
new  thing,  not  excepting  breeds  of  cattle.  That  is 
all  right  enough  so  long  as  people  iike  it,  but  this 
business  of  mixing  and  crossing  one  breed  after  an- 
other always  makes  a  mess  of  it,  as  regards  the 
cattle  themselves.  Sometimes — in  fact,  quite  often 
— superior  animals  are  produced  by  crossing  one 
pure  breed  of  cattle  with  another,  as,  for  instance, 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  or  Shorthorn  and  Aber- 
deen Angus,  crosses  of  either  kind  having  produced 
some  of  the  very  highest  types  of  a  butcher's  beast, 
and  many  notable  prize  winners.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  cross  with  another  breed  on  top  of 
that  cross  is  likely  to  produce  a  still  better  animal. 
The  fact  is,  after  the  first  cross  of  that  kind  there  is 
no  certainty  as  to  the  animal  that  will  be  produced. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  well-known  fact,  many 
many  people  whom  I  once  knew  to  have  good  cattle, 
such  as  are  being  looked  after  every  day  in  the  year, 
have  used,  now  a  Jersey  bull,  then  a  Holstein,  per- 
haps to  get  back  some  of  that  which  has  been  lost  in 
weight  and  size ;  after  that — well,  something  of  an- 
other kind,  a  kind  that  is  being  boomed  up  a  bit, 
most  likely,  just  because  it  seems  to  be  fashionable, 
pretty  much  in  the  way  that  one  sheep  follows  an- 
other. 

Purposeless  Crossing. — If  one  were  to  ask  one  of 
these  men  what  they  expected  to  accomplish  by 
such  means,  they  could  not  one  of  them  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  No  one  of  them  can  make  a  new 
breed  of  cattle  during  his  own  lifetime  ;  that  would 
be  too  short  a  time  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  men 
do  not  stop  to  think  how  many  have  given  their  whole 
lifetime  to  improving  any  one  of  the  pure  breeds 
already  established,  and  yet  are  always  ready  to 
confess  that  there  is  still  room  for  further  improve- 
ment, even  after  having  devoted  something  like  a 
half  century  of  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  thought- 
ful and  well-conducted  skill  in  breeding — that  skill, 
a  kind  of  foreknowledge,  or  a  something  more  than 
ordinary  foresight  with  which  but  few  men  are  natu- 
rally gifted.  That  "breeders  are  born,  not  made," 
is  as  true  to  day  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

I  said  to  a  man  in  this  county  a  short  time  ago  : 
"  You  have  a  pretty  good  class  of  cows,  about  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  this  part.  What  kind  of  bulls  do 
you  use  ?  "  "Well,  I  have  used  Durham  bulls  till 
lately,  but  was  persuaded  to  buy  a  Jersey  some 
time  ago,  and  I  wish  somebody  had  been  there  to 
kick  me  at  the  time.    The  bull  is  for  sale  now." 

Another  very  intelligent  and  successful  farmer, 


who  to  some  extent  substituted  dairy  farming  for 
wheat  growing,  for  years  had  advocated  the  mixing 
of  the  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  as  the  best  way  of  build- 
ing up  a  dairy  herd,  wrote  me  a  while  ago,  saying  : 
"I  want  to  get  one  or  two  roan  bulls.  They  must 
be  roan,  and  of  your  own  breeding  or  selection." 
He  then  went  on  to  say.  "I  had  no  idea  there  were 
Shorthorns  that  would  give  so  much  milk  till  I  had 
seen  it  for  myself.  Judging  from  what  I  had  seen 
at  the  State  Fair,  I  had  supposed  them  to  be  a  beef 
breed  only." 

Systematic  Grading. — When  a  man  starts  out  to 
improve  a  small  herd  of  cattle  on  a  farm  it  is  best  to 
stick  closely  to  bulls  of  the  breed  he  most  fancies. 
Many  a  man  has  said  to  me  :  "  I  wish  I  had  kept  to 
the  use  of  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  not  mixed  up  my 
cattle  with  any  other  kind.  I  would  then  have  had 
some  good  stock,"  or  something  which  meant  the 
same  thing. 

Special  or  General  Purpose. — I  have  always  thought 
it  best  that  the  special  dairy  breeds  be  kept  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by 
nature  and  habitual  usage,  and  leave  the  "  milk  and 
beef  breeds" — cows  that  will  produce  both  beef  and 
milk — to  the  general  farmer,  who  has  no  one  spe- 
cialty in  his  line  of  farming,  but  wants  more  than 
one  string  to  his  bow,  as  the  saying  is. 

Mr.  John  L.  Buchanon  of  Carroll  county,  Ohio, 
writing  in  the  Breeders  Gazette,  has  the  following  to 
say  on  the  subject : 

"The  Jersey  cows  have  been  a  ruinous  failure  to 
the  farmers  in  this  section.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  us 
when  we  allowed  the  Jersey  cow  to  supplant  our 
Shorthorns  or  introduce  that  unfortunate  mixture. 
We  are  showing  works  of  repentance  by  putting  off 
the  Jersey  and  reintroducing  the  best  blood  of  the 
dual-purpose  Shorthorn.  It  was  humiliating  and 
discouraging  to  have  the  butchers  and  stock  buyers 
turn  up  their  noses  at  our  Jerseys  and  Jersey  mon- 
grels, unwilling  to  pay  fair  prices  for  them.  Feed- 
ers and  shippers  would  not  for  the  last  few  years 
buy  them  at  any  price." 

What  Sonoma  Butchers  Say. — Now,  I  have  not  yet 
been  one  year  in  this  county,  but,  beef  having  been  a 
pretty  good  price  since  I  came  here,  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  good  many  butchers  during  that 
time,  and  it  has  been  the  same  talk  with  all  of  them, 
which  is  simply  this  :  Hardly  any  beef  cows  in  this 
part  of  Sonoma  county  now;  nearly  everybody  has 
been  using  Jersey  bulls  or  scrubs,  the  consequence 
being  that  cattle  have  become  small  and  generally 
thriftless,  from  a  butcher's  standpoint,  at  any  rate 
— though  I  think  there  is  another  reason  why  some 
of  the  cattle  are  small  and  too  of  ton  "  skinny  "  look- 
ing. That  is  shortness  of  feed,  either  in  pasture  or 
barn,  and  too  often  in  both — if  there  is  a  cow  barn. 
Good  cattle  are  made  by  good  feeding  as  well  as  good 
breeding,  and  he  who  goes  to  buying  high-priced, 
well-bred  cattle  should  be  prepared  to  feed  and  care 
for  them  in  such  a  way  that  all  good  points  may  be 
fully  developed  in  the  young  and  growing  animal, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  flesh  and  fat  cover  an 
odd,  weak  or  faulty  spot,  no  harm  will  be  done  to 
either  the  animal  or  its  owner. 

ROBT.  ASHBURNER. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  May  30,  1899. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  the  Horn  Fly  Affects  Milk  Yield. 

John  Judson  of  San  Pasqual,  San  Diego  county, 
writes  to  the  Escondido  Times  about  horn  flies  in  a 
way  to  interest  many  of  our  readers  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  who  are  troubled  with  this  grievous 
pest.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  both  by  our  experiment  stations  and 
by  many  of  our  progressive  dairymen,  that  anything 
that  tends  to  irritate  a  milch  cow  will  not  only  cause 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  milk  she  will 
give,  but  will  have  a  much  greater  effect  in  lowering 
the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk. 

Let  anyone  try  the  experiment  of  milking  and 
testing  the  milk  of  a  cow  under  normal  conditions  for 
one  day;  then  let  the  same  cow  be  fed  and  watered 
on  the  next  day  the  same  as  the  day  before,  but 
otherwise  treated  harshly  by  whipping  or  dogging 
or  any  other  treatment  that  will  cause  much  irrita- 
tion or  excitement.  Then  test  the  milk,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  milk  will  test  from  J%  to  \%  less 
in  butter  fat  than  the  day  before.  All  dairymen 
know  that  a  good  and  kind  milker  will  earn  his 
wages  over  and  above  a  milker  who  will  kick  and 
pummel  his  string  of  cows,  in  the  increased  amount 
of  butter  fat  they  will  give  in  their  milk. 

The  Horn  Fly. — During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
a  pest  has  appeared  in  the  dairy  herds  that  is  caus- 
ing greater  annoyance  and  irritability  than  all  the 
dogging  and  abuse  the  cows  ever  got  before  or 
since,  and  that  is  what  is  called  by  some  the  "  horn 
fly."  They  look  very  much  like  the  common  house 
fly,  but  when  caught  are  found  to  be  very  hard  and 
firm  and  hard  to  kill.  They  attack  a  cow  in  such 
places  that  she  cannot  drive  them  off  with  her  head 


or  tail,  generally  on  the  udder,  under  the  flank,  on 
the  shoulders  and  neck,  just  behind  the  fore  legs 
and  on  the  belly.  A  cow  will  lick  the  places  where 
they  bite,  to  relieve  the  irritation,  till  she  bleeds. 
It  will  become  very  sore  and  very  often  ulceration 
will  set  in.  The  season  of  their  worst  attack  is  in 
April  and  May.  During  the  last  month  the  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  my  patrons  has  decreased 
to  the  amount  of  from  Tsff  to  T6ff  of  \%. 

There  has  been  some  vigorous  kicking  on  the  part 
of  some  of  my  patrons  on  account  of  the  low  test  of 
butter  fat  in  their  milk.  I  found  by  inquiring  of  my 
dairymen  that  the  proportion  of  butter  manufac- 
tured, according  to  the  test,  was  the  same  as  usual. 
I  know  the  feed  in  April  was  better  than  in  March, 
and  that  some  of  the  herds  had  no  fresh  cows;  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  milk  and  still  there  was 
quite  a  decrease  of  butter  fat.  I  could  not  account 
for  it  until  I  examined  my  herd  of  cows  and  found 
many  of  them  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  the  horn 
fly. 

Relief. — The  cows  can  be  greatly  relieved  by  rub- 
bing the  afflicted  parts  with  an  ointment  of  one  part 
of  Little's  fluid  sheep  dip  to  five  parts  of  vaseline. 
This  will  keep  the  flies  off  and  heal  the  sores  they 
have  caused  during  the  fly  season.  The  application 
will  need  to  be  repeated  every  few  days. 


Keeping  Milk  in  Summer. 

This  is  a  practical  problem  in  warm  regions,  where 
refrigerating  agencies  are  not  at  command,  and  all 
suggestions  in  this  line  are  interesting.  The  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station  has  endeavored  to  solve  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  the  slightest  expenditure, 
and  we  shall  condense  the  account  given  of  it  : 

A  Cheap  Milk  House.- — We  set  some  posts  and 
nailed  to  them  old  fence  boards,  making  a  room 
10x10x10  feet,  with  a  dirt  floor.  As  the  old  boards 
could  not  be  set  close  enough  to  keep  out  either  sun 
or  rain,  we  covered  them  with  building  paper.  This 
building,  if  made  of  new  material,  would  not  have 
cost  over  $10,  and  did  not  cost  us  over  $5.  The  room 
was  built  around  a  well.  We  had  a  windmill,  but 
did  not  use  it.  as  we  wanted  to  keep  milk  under  con- 
ditions where  a  farmer  could  not  afford  one.  For 
tanks  in  which  to  set  the  cans  of  milk  we  used  oil 
barrels,  sawing  them  in  two.  We  also  took  a  half 
barrel  and  boxed  it  in,  packing  the  spaces  with 
wheat  chaff.  This  box  was  covered  with  quilts  made 
from  bran  bags.  The  only  apparatus  used  not  gen- 
erally found  where  milk  is  handled  cheaply  was  a 
milk  cooler. 

Cleanliness. — In  handling  this  milk  the  care  was 
taken  that  previous  experience  had  taught  us  was 
necessary  for  keeping  milk  under  any  conditions. 
Every  utensil  touched  by  the  milk  was  thoroughly 
washed  and  then  sterilized  with  scalding  water.  If 
even  a  small  quantity  of  dirt  is  left  in  the  seams  or 
corners  of  pail,  strainer  or  can,  it  supplies  an  abun- 
dant source  of  the  bacteria  which  causes  milk  to 
sour.  No  matter  how  clean  the  milker's  hands 
seemed  to  be,  they  were  washed  in  hot  water  just 
before  milking  to  destroy  all  milk-souring  germs 
that  might  be  in  the  dust  or  dirt  on  them.  The  sani- 
tary milk  pail  was  used.  This  pail  has  a  cover  into 
which  a  6  inch  opening  is  cut.  In  this  opening  fits  a 
removable  strainer.  The  milk  is  milked  directly 
into  the  strainer  and  the  cover  keeps  out  of  the  milk 
the  fine  dust  which  falls  from  the  cow's  body  during 
milking.  This  dust  is  full  of  the  bacteria  which  sour 
milk.  When  the  milker  sat  down  to  milk  he  wiped 
the  cow's  udder  with  a  damp  cloth  to  remove  as 
much  dirt  as  possible  and  dampen  the  rest  so  that  it 
would  adhere  to  the  udder  and  not  fall  into  the  milk. 
The  milk  was  strained  into  forty-quart  cans,  and  as 
soon  as  a  can  was  filled  it  was  taken  to  the  milk 
room,  where  it  was  immediately  cooled  to  60"  to  62° 
by  passing  over  a  milk  cooler.  The  cans  containing 
it  were  then  placed  in  the  half  barrels  and  these  bar- 
rels filled  with  freshly  pumped  water,  and  barrels 
and  cans  covered  with  bran  bags.  The  water  was 
changed  morning  and  night.  With  this  treatment 
and  without  ice  milk  was  kept  and  delivered  regu- 
larly through  our  hottest  weather  in  good  condition 
to  the  creamery  when  forty  hours  old,  the  time  re- 
quired to  hold  Saturday  night's  milk  for  Monday's 
delivery  at  the  creamery;  and  much  of  the  time  we 
were  able  to  keep  the  milk  in  good  condition  fifty- 
two  hours,  the  time  required  when  Saturday  morn- 
ing's milk  is  kept  for  Monday's  delivery. 

The  Result. — We  believe  that  this  trial,  extended 
through  the  summer,  proves  that  any  farmer  in  the 
State  can  deliver  milk  in  good  condition  at  the 
creamery  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  deliver  Sun- 
day's milk  as  well  as  that  of  other  days.  Most  farm- 
ers can  afford  very  much  better  conveniences  than 
we  had,  and  those  who  can  will  be  able  to  handle 
their  milk  with  less  labor  than  we  had  to  use. 

The  souring  of  milk  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  it.  The  fewer  the  bacteria  in  the  milk, 
and  the  slower  they  grow,  the  longer  will  the  milk 
keep.  If  cleanliness  be  observed,  the  number  of  bac- 
teria in  new  milk  will  be  few.  Bacteria  double  in 
new  milk  every  twenty  minutes  when  it  is  at  blood 
heat.  They  grow  slowly  at  50°  and  not  at  all  at  39°. 
The  sooner  milk  is  cooled  after  being  drawn  from 
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the  cow  the  longer  it  will  keep.  The  usual  way  to 
handle  milk  is  to  set  the  cans  containing  it  in  a 
trough  of  cold  water  and  stir  occasionally  until  the 
milk  becomes  cool.  It  may  be  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  milk  in  the  center  of  the  can  becomes  thor- 
oughly cooled,  and  all  this  time  the  milk-souring 
bacteria  are  developing  rapidly.  It  will  pay  any 
Kansas  farmer  to  use  a  cooler.  In  these  machines 
cold  water  flows  through  the  interior  while  the  milk 
flows  over  the  outside  in  drops,  each  drop  being 
quickly  and  thoroughly  cooled.  The  saving  in  labor 
over  the  usual  method  of  stirring  will  soon  pay  for 
the  cooler,  while  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  made 
much  better.  With  freshly  pumped  well  water 
some  coolers  will  reduce  milk  in  hot  weather  from 
blood  heat  to  62°  as  fast  as  the  milk  will  flow  over  it, 
while  others  will  reduce  the  milk  to  within 
10°  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  by  once  passing 
over  it,  and  a  lower  temperature  can  be  secured  by 
running  the  milk  over  the  cooler  a  second  time. 
With  either  cooler  the  milk  is  aerated  while  being 
cooled.    This  removes  the  "cowy"  odors  from  it. 

We  found  in  hot  weather  that  the  temperature  of 
our  milk  rose  10°,  while  on  the  road  to  the  creamery, 
and  that  some  farmers  were  delivering  milk  as  high 
as  97°.  Milk  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  while 
on  the  road,  and  ought  not  to  be  above  70°  when 
delivered  at  the  creamery.  If  it  is,  the  quality  of 
butter  from  it  will  be  injured  and  the  creamerymen 
will  have  to  pay  a  lower  price  for  butter  fat. 


Skim-Milk  Calves. 


The  farm  department  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  has  published  its  conclusions  on 
this  subject:  Allow  the  calf  with  the  fresh  cow  four 
or  five  days.  This  gives  the  calf  a  vigorous  start 
and  aids  in  reducing  any  inflammation  in  the  udder 
of  the  cow.  Wean  by  feeding  ten  pounds  (one  quart 
equals  about  two  pounds)  whole  milk  daily  in  three 
feeds,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds,  always  weighing  or  measuring 
each  feed.  More  calves  are  lost  by  overfeeding  than 
for  any  other  reason.  When  two  weeks  old  the  calf 
may  be  changed  to  skim  milk,  but  not  faster  than  a 
pound  a  day,  t.  e.,  the  first  day  give  eleven  pounds 
of  whole  milk  and  one  pound  of  skim  milk,  the  second 
day  ten  pounds  whole  milk,  two  pounds  skim  milk, 
and  so  on  until  the  change  is  complete.  The  amount 
of  skim  milk  may  be  increased  gradually,  but  not  to 
exceed  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  daily  per  head. 
Flaxseed  gruel  may  be  added  to  replace  the  butter 
fat.  This  is  made  by  mixing  ground  flaxseed  in  cold 
water,  adding  boiling  water  and  allowing  to  steam  a 
few  hours  with  cover  on  the  pail.  A  teaspoonful  of 
this  gruel  is  enough  at  first,  but  this  may  be  in- 
creased gradually  to  one-half  pound  of  the  meal  daily 
per  head.  Flaxseed  is  better  than  linseed  meal, 
since  the  oil  is  needed  to  replace  the  butter  fat. 

Calf  milk  must  always  be  fed  blood  warm  (95°  to 
100°  F.)  and  a  careful  feeder  will  occasionally  test 
the  temperature  with  a  thermometer.  Skim  milk 
not  used  when  separated  may  be  cooled  and  re- 
warmed  when  fed.  Sterilizing  creamery  skim  milk 
greatly  increases  its  value  for  calves  by  enabling  the 
farmer  to  keep  it  sweet  until  the  following  morning. 
At  the  college  we  keep  sterilized  creamery  skim 
milk  sweet  from  Saturday  until  Monday  morning  by 
cooling  to  between  56°  and  60°  F.,  the  temperature  of 
well  water.  Sweet  milk  at  one  meal  and  sour  at  the 
next  causes  scours  and  seriously  checks  the  growth 
of  the  calf.  Sterilizing  skim  milk  has  an  additional 
advantage  in  that  the  heating  helps  to  prevent 
scours. 

Calves  will  begin  to  eat  meal  when  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  old.  Put  a  little  in  their  mouths  after  feed- 
ing the  milk,  and  they  will  soon  eat  from  the  feed 
boxes  with  a  relish.  Never  mix  the  grain  with  the 
milk.  We  find  Kafir  corn  meal  an  excellent  grain  for 
calves.  It  is  constipating  and  checks  the  tendency 
to  scours.  Our  calves  that  average  eight  weeks  of 
age  consume  two  pounds  daily  per  head.  As  the 
calves  grow  older  and  eat  more  grain  the  Kafir  corn 
may  be  mixed  with  oats,  bran  or  oil  meal. 

Calves  will  nibble  at  hay  about  the  time  they  be- 
gin to  eat  grain.  Mixed  or  prairie  hay  is  good;  al- 
falfa or  clover  is  better.  Our  calves  have  been  eat- 
ing about  one  pound  daily  per  head  of  mixed  hay. 
Before  turning  on  pasture  in  the  spring  it  is  well  to 
feed  some  green  feed  which  may  be  increased  gradu- 
ally until  calves  get  all  they  will  eat.  A  sudden 
change  to  pasture  is  apt  to  produce  scours. 

Calves  can  be  prevented  from  sucking  each  other's 
ears  and  mouths  by  leaving  them  tied  separately  for 
a  half  hour  after  feeding.  Calf  buckets  may  be  kept 
clean  by  rinsing  and  scalding  after  using.  Calves 
need  clean  fresh  water  and  salt.  Our  calves  drink 
between  seven  and  eight  pounds  daily  per  head. 

To  summarize,  warm,  sweet  milk,  fed  in  clean 
buckets,  supplemented  with  a  little  ground  flaxseed 
with  access  to  corn  or  Kafir  corn  meal,  bright  hay, 
fresh,  clean  water,  salt,  plenty  of  sunlight,  shelter 
and  bedding  in  cold  weather,  shade  in  summer,  and 
regularity  and  kindness  in  treatment  will  usually  in- 
sure good,  thrifty  calves  that  will  gain  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  pounds  daily. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Grape  Culture  in  California. 


NUMBER  III— CONCLUDED. 


By  Prof.  George  Husmann  of  Napa,  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Machinery. — During  the  palmy  days  of  the  in- 
dustry human  skill  and  inventive  genius  did  its 
utmost  to  construct  crushers,  stemmers  and  presses, 
which  the  experts  of  the  Old  World  call  the  best 
they  have  yet  seen.  With  crushers  and  stemmers 
capable  of  working  up  300  tons  of  grapes  per  day,  a 
step  further  has  been  taken  in  the  invention  of  the 
must  pump,  whereby  the  grapes  are  emptied  from 
above  into  the  crusher,  falling  thence  into  a  cylinder 
below,  whence  they  are  carried  through  a  6-inch  hose 
into  a  fermenting  tank.  Such  machinery  is,  of 
course,  only  used  in  large  establishments,  where 
many  thousand  tons  of  grapes  are  worked  up  in  a 
season.  There  are  a  number  of  tanks  in  large  win- 
eries which  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  to  30,000,  even 
up  to  100,000  gallons,  and  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony 
have  capped  the  climax  with  a  wine  cistern  holding 
500,000  gallons.  When  this  was  empty  in  the  sum- 
mer a  great  fete  was  given  and  a  dance  performed 
inside. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  machinery  and  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  plant  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  in  many  establishments,  a  warning, 
which  may  also  serve  as  some  encouragement  to  the 
smaller  producers,  may  be  timely.  It  is  this  :  The 
very  best  results  as  regards  quality  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  these  immense  establishments.  The  care 
in  every  detail  essential  to  the  very  best  quality  of 
wine  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  conduct  of  a  big  es- 
tablishment, where,  moreover,  the  selection  of  the 
grapes  can  hardly  be  as  discriminating  as  when  con- 
ducted on  a  smaller  scale.  Wine  making  is  not  only 
an  industry,  it  is  an  art.  It  is  from  the  smaller  cel- 
lars, under  the  constant,  watchful  supervision  of  the 
proprietor,  who  must  himself  be  an  expert  connois- 
seur and  must  know  just  how  to  handle  the  product 
at  every  stage  during,  as  well  as  after,  its  manufac- 
ture, that  we  may  expect  wines  of  such  flavor  and 
delicacy  as  to  command  the  highest  price  and  add  to 
the  fame  of  the  California  wine  product. 

The  Best  Varieties  of  Grapes  for  Fine  Wines. — A 
sketch  like  this  would  not  be  complete  without  nam- 
ing some  of  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  for  fine 
wines.  The  two  great  requirements  are  fine  quality 
and  at  least  modern  productiveness,  for  an  unpro- 
ductive variety  will  not  pay  at  the  low  prices  at 
which  grape  growers  must  sell. 

Dry- Wine  Grapes. — For  white  wine:  Semillon, 
White  Burgundy  or  Chablis,  Red  Veltleiner,  Franken 
Riesling  or  Sylvaner,  Lady  de  Coverly  or  Thompson 
Seedless,  Sauvignon  Verte,  Traminer  and  Johannis- 
berg  Riesling.  For  red  wine :  Petite  Sirah  or 
Serine,  Butan,  Val  de  Penas,  Carignane,  Petit 
Bouschet,  Alicante  Bouschet,  Spanna  and  Tannat. 

Sweet- Wine  Grapes. — For  sherry  wine  :  Palomino 
or  Listan  and  Yellow  Mosler.  For  port  wine  : 
Trousseau  and  Zinfandel.  The  last  variety  has  been 
the  leading  claret  grape,  but  has  many  faults.  Its 
good  qualities  are  productiveness  and  easy  cultiva- 
tion and  pruning.  Grown  on  hillsides  and  in  red  soil, 
it  makes  an  excellent  wine,  but  in  moist  locations  it 
lacks  color  and  flavor.  Its  great  drawbacks  are  un- 
even ripening,  liability  to  ripe  rot,  and  the  difficulty 
in  fermentation,  all  of  which  makes  its  production 
very  difficult  and  uncertain. 

The  Raisin  Industry.  —This  is  second  only  to  the 
wine  industry  in  importance.  It  centers  principally 
around  Fresno,  where  barely  fifteen  years  ago  the 
beginnings  were  made.  Encouraged  by  the  large  re- 
turns, vineyards  of  hundreds  of  acres  were  planted 
on  every  ranch,  until  the  product  of  1897  amounted 
to  over  4000  carloads  of  ten  tons  each,  at  a  price  of 
H  cents  per  pound.  This  was  a  losing  price  for  the 
producer,  and,  even  at  this  low  figure,  1000  carloads 
were  left  unsold.  The  raisin  growers  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  an  association  was  formed, 
with  Mr.  Theodore  Kearney  as  its  president.  The 
necessary  steps  being  taken,  about  90%  of  the  grow- 
ers were  secured,  who  obligated  themselves  to  sell 
only  through  the  association  and  at  the  price  fixed 
by  it.  The  price  was  fixed  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
with  the  prospect  of  raising  it  as  the  market  justi- 
fied, but  with  a  guaranty  to  each  buyer  that  the 
price  would  not  be  lowered.  The  price  was  after- 
wards raised  to  3£  cents,  and  the  result  was  that  not 
only  the  1000  carloads  from  the  crop  of  1897  were 
disposed  of,  but  that  the  entire  crop  of  1898,  amount- 
ing to  about  3000  carloads,  was  sold,  excepting  per- 
haps 700  carloads,  which  would  not  last  over  a  month. 
All  of  these  sales  were  made  for  cash,  and  the  result 
was  that  over  $3,000,000  was  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  association,  with  a  pro  rata  share 
still  due  them  at  the  final  settlement.  It  is  now  the 
aim  of  the  association  to  draw  all  the  raisin  produc- 
ing counties  into  league  with  it,  and  thus  make  a 
pool  of  the  whole  industry.  In  a  paper,  read  before 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  its  annual  ses- 


sion, Mr.  Kearney  proclaimed  the  belief  that  there 
was  no  overproduction  possible  if  the  markets  were 
managed  in  the  right  way,  and  the  last  season's  ex- 
perience encourages  his  conclusion.  He  advises 
strongly  that  the  prune  growers  of  the  State  organ- 
ize on  the  same  plan.  The  best  varieties  of  grapes 
for  raisins  are  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Sultana  and  Lady  de  Coverly,  better 
known  as  Thompson  Seedless.  The  Sultana  will  also 
make  excellent  white  wine. 

Table  and  Market  Grapes. — This  branch  of  grape 
growing  seems  not  to  promise  very  large  returns, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  best  returns  seem 
to  be  from  late  varieties,  such  as  Flame  Tokay,  Em- 
peror and  Cornichon.  There  are  districts  where 
these  grapes  will  remain  fresh  on  the  vines  even  in 
January,  and,  as  they  can  be  shipped  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  at  that  time,  there  seems  to  be  an 
opening  for  them  at  lucrative  prices.  Verdel, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Black  Malvoise  and  Rose  of 
Peru  are  also  excellent  table  and  market  varieties. 

Brandy  Production. — Brandy  production  has  in- 
creased very  much  and  could  be  increased  still  more 
if  all  inferior  vines,  instead  of  being  fixed  up  so  as  to 
pass  for  so-called  "standard,"  were  distilled.  It  is 
also  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  second-crop  Mus- 
cats, the  yield  of  which  is  very  heavy,  and  will  not 
make  first-class  raisins.  The  shipment  from  the 
State  amounted  in  1896  to  42,504  gallons,  valued  at 
$40,861.  The  Vina  vineyard,  established  by  the  late 
Senator  Stanford,  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  com- 
prising in  all  3054  acres.  This  vineyard  was  started 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  owner  to  fur- 
nish a  cheap,  pure  wine  to  every  laborer,  but  the 
grapes  being  found  unfitted  for  light,  dry  wines,  the 
crop  is  now  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  brandy  and  sweet  wines,  and  the  brandies 
made  therefrom  have  won  a  high  reputation.  Some 
of  the  choicest  brandies  are  made  at  El  Pinal  vine- 
yards, the  property  of  Mr.  George  West,  at  Stock- 
ton, which  is  also  one  of  the  largest  sweet  wineries 
in  the  State,  with  a  branch  in  Fresno  county.  It  is 
considered  that  it  takes  about  ten  gallons  of  dry 
wine  of  about  10%  to  12%  alcoholic  strength  to  make 
a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and  during  the  low  prices 
of  wine  a  great  deal  was  distilled  and  thus  utilized. 
Large  shipments  were  made  to  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, where  they  were  favorably  received. 

Influence  of  Locality  on  Quality  of  Grapes. — The  in- 
fluence of  locality  upon  the  quality  of  the  grape  is 
very  marked,  even  in  the  same  counties  and  dis- 
tricts. No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  State  a  num- 
ber of  years  can  estimate  fully  this  influence.  The 
effects  may  be  summed  up  by  noting  a  few  general 
characteristics.  The  deep  lands  of  the  river  bottoms 
will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  grapes,  while 
the  hillsides  will  yield  the  best  quality  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  quantity,  and  the  higher  the  elevation  the 
more  marked  this  difference  will  appear.  Then, 
again,  there  are  certain  districts  which  will  furnish 
the  best  grapes  for  light,  dry  wines,  while  others 
will  produce  only  fruit  for  fine  sweet  wines,  raisins 
and  brandy.  Thus,  the  counties  clustering  around 
the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo,  Napa,  So- 
noma, Solano,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  Santa 
Clara,  are  considered  to  make  the  finest  light,  dry 
wines.  To  these  the  writer  thinks  the  counties  of 
Lake,  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  may  be  added, 
though  viticulture  is  not  in  an  advanced  condition 
because  of  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities.  Santa  Cruz 
also  furnishes  some  fine  wines.  The  central  and 
southern  counties  are  better  adapted  to  grapes  for 
sweet  wines,  raisins  and  brandy,  though  there  are 
undoubtedly  locations  in  all  of  these,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  grapes  for  fine  dry  wines 
can  be  grown. 

Conclusion. — The  foregoing  is  but  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  grape  industry  in  California. 
The  field  is  too  large  and  varied  to  be  fully  covered 
in  the  limits  of  a  single  paper,  even  if  any  one  indi- 
vidual could  be  found  who  is  fully  competent  to  han- 
dle the  subject.  The  writer  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  question  has  received  his  best  thought  and  study, 
and  it  is  his  earnest  conviction  that  grape  culture 
has  found  a  true  home  in  California  ;  that  it  will  ex- 
pand and  grow,  as  it  only  can  in  congenial  soil,  and 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  triumph  over  all 
obstacles  and  become  a  useful  and  profitable  indus- 
try— when  California  wines  and  raisins  will  be  known 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  California 
has  all  the  material  to  accomplish  this.  The  day 
may  be  far  distant,  and  the  present  generation  may 
not  live  to  see  it,  but  that  it  will  come  eventually 
there  is  not  a  doubt. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

M.  Coffee,  secretary  of  the  California  Poultry  As- 
sociation, is  doing  some  very  suggestive  writing  on 
the  subject  of  building  up  the  poultry  industry  of 
the  State.  In  the  Pacific  Bee  he  has  some  statements 
of  pertinence. 

The  Chance  for  More. — It  is  claimed  that  the  prod- 
uct of  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  country  amounts  to 
1  $600,000,000  annually.    With  our  glorious  climate 
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California  should  produce  enough  poultry  and  eggs 
to  supply  her  own  markets,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  she 
does  not  supply  one-half  the  amount.  Witness  the 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  of  carloads  of  Eastern 
poultry  and  eggs.  While  there  are  some  model 
poultry  farms  in  this  State,  there  is  room  for  more, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  compete  with 
Eastern  stock.  The  average  farmer  is  ignorant  of 
the  poultry  business  as  it  should  be  conducted.  He 
has  left  that  part  of  the  farm  output  to  his  wife,  to 
earn  a  little  pin  money,  and  has  neglected  one  of  the 
best  paying  produce  on  the  farm. 

How  to  Do  It. — A  poultry  farm,  to  be  conducted 
properly,  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  care- 
fully managed.  It  is  the  rule  with  a  majority  of 
farmers  to  try  and  raise  a  large  lot  of  poultry,  and 
crowd  them  into  one  small  house,  and  expect  the 
fowls  to  prosper.  Eesult:  Disease  appears  among 
the  flock,  and  they  die  off.  and  the  farmer  can't  see 
any  money  in  chickens.  But  if  he  had  gone  into  the 
business  from  the  start  in  the  right  way,  he  would 
find  that  it  is  a  profitable  business,  and  that  it  will 
pay  to  give  it  more  attention  than  he  has  hereto- 
fore. 

With  the  reduced  price  in  land  values  it  is  not 
necessary  to  crowd  the  poultry.  Let  there  be  five 
acres  turned  into  a  poultry  plant,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  houses  and  yards  for  each  flock  and  an  ac- 
count kept  of  the  amount  received  from  the  five 
acres  of  poultry.  Compare  it  with  any  other  prod- 
uct raised  on  the  farm  and  see  which  is  the  most 
profitable. 

What  is  Needed. — Of  course  it  will  take  a  little 
capital  to  start  the  plant  going— for  houses  and 
fencing — and  not  much  can  be  expected  for  the  first 
year.  The  houses  should  be  built  to  accommodate 
not  over  twenty-four  chickens  in  each,  and  yards 
should  be  about  40x100  feet,  partitioned  with  6 -foot 
wire  netting,  nailed  to  posts  about  12  feet  apart. 
The  house  should  be  as  warm  as  possible,  all  the 
cracks  being  closed  so  that  no  draft  can  reach  the 
fowls,  as  this  is  the  cause  of  so  much  swell-head 
among  chickens.  Put  two  or  three  boxes  in  the 
house  for  nests  set  on  the  ground,  with  some  tobacco 
stems  in  the  bottoms,  and  a  little  straw  on  top,  to 
prevent  lice  gathering. 

A  spray  pump  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  the 
houses  about  twice  a  year,  should  be  kept.  A  small 
hand  spray  pump,  costing  $3  or  $4,  will  do  the  work 
in  one  day  that  it  would  take  a  man  a  week  to  do 
with  a  brush.  The  houses  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  a  rake  at  least  once  a  week. 

Where  chickens  are  confined  like  this,  they  should 
be  supplied  with  pure,  clear  water  every  day.  A 
box  of  gravel  should  be  in  every  yard,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  soft  shells  should  be  kept  in  the 
pens  all  the  time.  They  should  also  be  supplied  at 
least  three  times  a  week  with  green  grass,  alfalfa  or 
vegetable  tops,  or  cabbage.  Powdered  charcoal  is 
is  also  necessary  in  every  pen. 

For  feed  the  morning  meal  should  be  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  bran  and  one-third  middlings,  mixed  with 
warm  water,  not  sloppy,  and  in  the  evening  whole 
wheat.  This  is  about  as  good  a  feed  for  laying  hens 
as  can  be  given.  For  fattening  for  the  market,  corn 
is  a  good  food. 

In  the  winter  time,  when  eggs  are  high,  if  green 
bones  can  be  had  they  are  an  excellent  food  to  make 
hens  lay.  They  should  be  ground  in  a  bone  mill  and 
fed  twice  a  week. 

Shade  is  an  essential  for  the  comfort  of  the  fowls. 
Some  quick-growing  trees  should  be  planted  from 
the  start.  The  common  sunflower,  planted  promis- 
cuously through  the  yards,  will  make  some  shade, 
and  the  seeds  are  a  good  food  for  fowls. 

Breeds. — That  the  thoroughbred  fowl  are  much 
ahead  of  the  common  fowl  there  is  no  room  for  argu- 
ment, just  as  the  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Hereford  cat- 
tle are  superior  to  the  common  cattle.  Each  breed 
has  its  own  meritorious  features.  The  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  as  recognized  by  the  standards,  all 
have  their  good  qualities.  Some  excel  in  egg  pro- 
duction, some  for  table  use,  and  some  for  both.  For 
eggs  alone  the  Leghorns  are  recognized  as  the  best, 
although  recent  tests  show  that  the  Wyandottes  are 
displaying  their  right  to  that  title.  The  Wyandottes 
are  an  American  creation,  being  a  cross  of  the  Sil- 
ver Spangied  Hamburg  cock  and  a  Dark  Brahma 
hen.  The  original  breed  of  Wyandottes  is  the  Silver 
Laced,  but  we  now  have  the  Golden  White,  Buff, 
Black  and  Partridge  varieties. 

As  an  all-round  fowl  the  Wyandottes  are  hard  to 
beat.  They  are  excellent  layers,  a  good  large  fowl 
for  the  table,  and  are  excellent  mothers,  easily  kept 
and  do  well  in  a  small  enclosure.  After  their  young 
are  a  month  old  they  go  to  laying  again.  My  expe- 
rience has  been  with  the  Silver  Laced,  and  as  an  all- 
round  fowl  I  don't  think  there  is  another  breed  that 
equals  them. 

To  the  Young  Folks. — To  the  young  boys  or  girls  on 
the  farm  who  are  anxious  to  come  to  town  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  I  say:  Stay  where  you  are.  Learn 
the  poultry  business,  start  in  with  a  good  breed  of 
fowls,  enlarge  your  plant  from  year  to  year,  and  you 
will  soon  be  on  the  road  to  wealth.  But,  as  I  said  in 
my  former  letter,  the  average  farmer  is  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  preferring  the  com- 
mon dunghill.    To  be  successful  in  the  poultry  busi- 


ness one  must  be  willing  to  do  the  most  of  the  labor. 
With  our  mild  climate,  poultry  can  be  hatched  from 
October  to  June,  with  the  use  of  incubators. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

E.  F.  Ladd  has  been  conducting  at  the  North  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  an  experiment  with  pre- 
serving eggs  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers: 

The  Philosophy  of  Preservation. — The  shell  of  an  egg 
has  a  very  thin  coating  of  mucilagenous,  albuminous 
matter  upon  its  surface  that  seems  to  protect  the 
eggs  for  a  considerable  time  from  atmospheric  ac- 
tion or  the  introduction  of  the  germs  of  decomposi- 
tion. If  this  coating  be  removed  immediately  after 
the  egg  is  deposited,  while  still  warm,  the  keeping 
quality  seems  to  be  much  reduced,  or  if  the  eggs 
that  become  soiled  in  the  nest  are  washed,  this  albu- 
minous coating  is  softened  and  the  life  of  the  egg 
shortened  thereby.  This  would  suggest  that  a 
method  for  preserving  eggs  should  be  one  based 
upon  experiments  that  would  tend  to  more  thor- 
oughly protect  this  natural  condition  of  the  egg, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  air  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  eggs.  For  this  purpose  lime  has  not  proved 
wholly  successful,  neither  has  salt  or  brine,  for  while 
each  of  them  aid  in  protecting  against  air,  the  albu- 
minous coating  of  the  egg  has  been  destroyed  and 
the  shell  much  weakened. 

Waterglass. — These  adverse  conditions  seem  to  be 
more  largely  overcome  by  the  use  of  waterglass  than 
in  either  of  the  other  methods.  After  experiments 
with  solutions  of  various  strengths,  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  we  found  that  a  10%  solution  of 
waterglass  would  preserve  eggs  very  effectually,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  three  and  one-half  months  eggs 
that  were  preserved  the  first  part  of  August  still 
appear  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  In  most  packed  eggs, 
after  a  little  time,  the  yolk  settles  to  one  side,  and 
the  egg  is  then  inferior  in  quality.  In  boiling  eggs 
preserved  for  three  and  one-half  months  in  water- 
glass  the  yolk  retained  its  normal  position  in  the 
egg,  and  in  taste  they  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  fresh  unpacked  store  eggs. 

How  to  Use  Waterglass. — Waterglass  is  a  very 
cheap  product  that  can  usually  be  procured  at  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  one  gallon  would 
make  enough  solution  to  preserve  fifty  dozen  of  eggs, 
so  that  the  cost  of  material  for  this  method  would 
only  be  about  1  cent  per  dozen.  Waterglass  is  sodi- 
um and  potassium  silicate;  sodium  silicate  being  usu- 
ally the  cheaper. 

If  wooden  kegs  or  barrels  are  to  be  used  in  which 
to  pack  the  eggs,  they  should  be  thoroughly  scalded 
with  boiling  water  to  sweeten  and  purify  them.  For 
those  who  may  desire  to  try  this  method  I  give  the 
following  directions:  Use  pure  water  that  has  been 
thoroughly  boiled  and  then  cooled.  To  each  ten 
quarts  of  water  add  one  quart  of  waterglass.  Pack 
the  eggs  in  the  jar  and  pour  solution  over  tbem, 
covering  well.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
A  dry,  cool  cellar  is  a  good  place.  If  the  eggs  are 
kept  in  too  warm  a  place  the  silicate  is  deposited 
and  the  eggs  are  not  properly  protected.  Do  not 
wash  the  eggs  before  packing,  for,  by  so  doing,  you 
injure  their  keeping  quality  probably  by  dissolving 
the  mucilagenous  coating  on  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

For  packing  use  only  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  for 
stale  eggs  will  not  be  saved  and  may  prove  harmful 
to  the  others.  All  packed  eggs  contain  a  little  gas 
and  in  boiling  such  eggs  they  will  crack.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  making  a  pinhole  in  the  blunt  end 
of  the  egg.  To  do  this  hold  the  egg  in  the  hand, 
place  the  point  of  a  pin  against  the  shell  of  the  egg 
at  the  blunt  end  and  give  the  pin  a  quick,  sharp 
blow,  just  enough  to  drive  the  pin  through  the  shell 
without  further  injury  to  the  egg. 


Honey  Plant  for  San  Joaquin  Summer. 


To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  of  a  good 
honey-yielding  plant  that  I  could  sow  on  wheat 
stubble  ground  after  June  1st  and  get  a  crop  of 
honey  before  time  for  fall  plowing  for  wheat,  or  be- 
fore October  15th  or  November  1st.  Is  there  such 
a  plant  ?  If  so,  will  it  stand  a  hot  summer  climate 
like  Fresno  ?  Will  it  need  irrigation  ?  What  kind  of 
honey  does  it  yield  ?  Where  can  I  get  the  seed  ? 
What  is  the  probable  quantity  needed  for  an  acre  ? 
What  will  it  cost  per  acre  for  seed  ?  Will  an  acre 
yield  enough  for  fifteen  stands  of  bees  ?  Perhaps 
I'm  asking  some  pretty  hard  questions,  but  I  should 
like  very  much  to  find  such  a  plant.  Reader. 

Sanger,  Fresno  county. 

We  sent  the  above  query  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Flory  of 
Lemoore,  being  sure  that  if  any  such  plant  had 
shown  up  he  would  know  it.  Mr.  Flory  writes  as 
follows  : 

In  reply  to  these  enquiries  will  say  that  I  know  of 
no  such  a  plant.  I  have  been  looking  for  just  the 
same  thing  for  many  years,  but  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  find  anything  that  would  pay  to  plant  for 
honey  alone. 

If  anyone  else  has  found  such  a  plant  we  shall  be 
hear  of  it. 


HORTICULTURE. 


A  Glowing  Sketch  of  the  Outlook. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  combinations  of  ship- 
pers and  owners  of  refrigerator  cars  to  squeeze  the 
fruit  grower,  says  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  that  the 
impression  prevails  to  quite  an  extent  that  California 
orchardists  are  up  against  it  this  year  to  a  degree 
they  never  knew  before.  But  according  to  the  men 
who  deal  in  orchard  products,  the  scare  is  exagger- 
ated, and  the  fruit  growers  are  going  to  enjoy  a 
prosperous  year,  because,  aside  from  the  car  com- 
bine, all  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Crops  are  going  to  be  fairly  good  in  California, 
while  in  the  East  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  fruit, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  buyers  are  already  in  the 
field  here,  offering  good  prices  and  making  many 
contracts.  If  a  fruit  grower  can  sell  his  crop  on  the 
tree  or  in  the  box  in  the  orchard  at  a  remunerative 
price,  he  does  not  need  to  worry  about  combines  or 
refrigerator  rates. 

J.  W.  Nelson,  well  known  as  a  manager  of  can- 
neries and  an  expert  in  the  fruit  trade  said: 
"The  prospects  for  most  of  the  fruit  growers 
are  very  bright.  Now,  if  ever,  they  should  have 
a  prosperous  year.  The  prices  which  buyers  are 
offering  them  right  now  are  the  best  assurance  of 
that." 

Conner's  Contracts. — "Fruit  buyers  are  making  con- 
tracts for  apricots  at  $40  to  $50  a  ton,  according  to 
quality;  the  crop  is  light,  but  the  price  is  good. 
Bartlett  pears  are  selling  in  advance  at  $40  to  $50 
per  ton,  and  this,  also,  is  a  handsome  price.  Peaches 
do  not  sell  on  such  favorable  terms,  because  the  trees 
in  every  orchard  in  the  State  are  full;  the  price  for 
clings  for  canning  purposes  may  be  quoted  at  $25  to 
$30.  Few  cherries  were  canned,  but  the  best  grades 
— what  there  were  of  them — were  worth  from  8 
cents  to  9  cents  per  pound.  Plums  will  probably  be 
worth  $20  a  ton,  but  not  a  great  many  of  them  are 
canned.  White  Adriatic  figs  are  worth  5  cents  a 
pound — a  splendid  price. 

"  The  apricot  crop  is  so  short  that  probably  75% 
of  it  will  be  canned  this  year.  Of  Bartlett  pears 
there  is  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  I  think  if  Earl  and 
Porter  wish  to  ship  many  they  will  be  obliged  to  buy 
them,  because  orchardists  are  not  likely  to  come  for- 
ward to  ship  them  on  consignment.  I  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  Earl  and  Porter  both  have  their  buyers 
out  engaging  fruit.  In  former  years  most  of  the 
shipments  by  these  two  great  firms  have  been  made 
on  consignment,  but  from  present  appearances  they 
will  be  compelled  to  be  large  buyers  this  year,  or 
else  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price.  The  latter 
practice  they  have  followed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  former  years. 

Wliat  Some  Men  Will  Get.—"  I  know  from  personal 
observation  of  the  orchards  that  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia orchardists  will  not  starve  this  year.  For 
example,  I  know  a  man  in  Yolo  county  who  has 
about  400  acres  of  orchard.  There  are  150  acres  of 
almond  trees  which  will  yield  150  tons  of  almonds, 
worth  10  cents  a  pound,  or  $30,000.  He  will  also 
have  400  tons  of  apricots,  worth,  say,  $16,000;  and 
his  other  fruit  will  be  worth  $10,000.  That  makes 
$56,000,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  put  it  at  $50,000. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  will  be  net 
revenue,  and  that  orchardist  will  certainly  not  come 
to  want. 

"I  know  another  orchardist,  not  quite  so  well 
fixed,  who  has  100  acres  of  Bartlett  pears,  which 
will  bring  him  about  $13,000,  and  he,  too,  can  prob- 
ably manage  to  get  along." 

Hardships  of  Canners  —  Mr.  Nelson  was  asked  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  talk  of  a  combination  of 
all  the  canneries,  or  their  consolidation  in  a  trust, 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  general  no- 
toriety that  a  movement  of  that  kind  is  on  foot,  but 
it  is  uncertain  what  it  will  amount  to.  He  did  not 
even  know  who  were  the  parties  engineering  the  deal. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  cannery  owners,  however, 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  go  into  the  con- 
solidation. But  the  fruit  packing  season  is  drawing 
on,  and  unless  the  deal  is  consummated  very  soon  it 
could  hardly  be  put  through  this  year. 

"  One  motive  with  the  canners,"  said  Mr.  Nelson, 
"  in  forming  a  combination,  if  they  should  form  one, 
would  be  to  put  themselves  on  even  terms  with  the 
men  with  whom  they  deal.  The  manufacturers  of 
tin,  the  refiners  of  sugar,  the  makers  of  boxes  and 
of  nails  are  all  in  trusts  and  combinations,  while  the 
canners  are  competing  and  cutting  one  another's 
throats.  The  increased  cost  of  tin  is  alone  a  heavy 
tax,  amounting  for  a  cannery  which  uses  $100,000 
worth  of  cans  a  year  to  $15,000.  Another  advantage 
of  a  combination  would  be  that  the  standard  of  the 
goods  would  be  better  maintained;  cheap  and  worth- 
less canned  fruit  has  spoiled  the  market.  Only  about 
10%  of  the  California  fruit  crop  is  used  by  the  can- 
ners, and  the  proportion  ought  to  be  much  larger, 
and  would  be  so  but  for  the  bad  reputation  given  to 
the  produce  in  the  way  mentioned.  Instead  of  can- 
ning a  million  and  a  half  cases  a  year,  the  California 
establishments  ought  to  can  and  sell  several  million 
cases  every  year." 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Shrubbery  for  the  Omaha  Exposition. — 
Niles  Herald,  June  3:  The  California  Nurs- 
ery Company  shipped  a  carload  of  ornamental 
shrubbery  to  Omaha  this  week,  to  be  used  in 
decorating  the  exposition  grounds. 

Cherry  Crop  Gathered.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer, June  2:  The  picking  of  the  cherry 
crop  is  about  over.  Only  a  sprinkling  of  Royal 
Anns  remains.  Such  a  small  crop  has  never 
been  known  here.  The  rain  did  no  damage  to 
the  cherries,  but  will  hurt  a  great  amount  of 
hay,  cut  and  stacked. 

Fruit  Company  Incorporated.— Enquirer, 
June  2:  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Bod- 
well  Fruit  Evaporating  Company  have  been 
filed.  The  principal  place  of  business  is  San 
Leandro  and  the  life  of  the  corporation  fifty 
years.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  of  which 
$2500  has  been  subscribed.  The  incorporators 
are  H.  W.  Bodwell,  F.  L.  Bodwell  and  H. 
Epstein  of  Alameda,  W.  M.  Bramhall  and  H. 
C.  Schaertzer  of  San  Francisco.  The  company 
has  recently  built  a  large  drier  at  San 
Leandro. 

Butte. 

Grain  Prospects.— Gridley  Herald:  With 
the  last  day  of  May  ends  the  warehousemen's 
fiscal  year.  Prices  for  storage  for  the  season 
cover  the  time  from  harvest  until  June  1  of 
the  following  year.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  to  speculate  on  the  part  of 
many  grain  growers,  for  the  warehouses  con- 
tain about  4000  tons  of  grain— one-half  of  the 
'98  crop— unsold.  The  price— 90  cents  per  cen- 
tal clear— is  not  enticing,  and  there  is  very 
little  local  movement  in  wheat.  The  approach 
of  harvest  has  gradually  hammered  down  the 
price  of  barley,  which  has  a  large  local  mar- 
ket, and  is  controlled  in  a  great  measure  by 
crop  conditions  on  the  coast.  The  outlook  for 
the  crop  of  '99  is  very  good.  Harvest  is  now 
only  a  few  weeks  ahead  and  every  day's  cool 
weather  helps  towards  filling  the  grain.  Many 
fields  of  winter-sown  grain  will  not  yield 
much,  but  others  will  produce  much  more 
than  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  Butte 
county  will  produce  more  than  an  average 
crop  of  grain  this  season,  and,  with  the  fruit 
crop,  should  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  not 
felt  for  many  years. 

Colusa. 

The  Rain  a  Benefit.— Colusa  Sun,  June  3: 
When  the  account  has  all  been  taken,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  rain  has  been  a  benefit. 
Some  grain  has  been  knocked  down,  but  the 
harvesters  will  get  it;  just  a  little  more 
straw  to  run  through,  but  people  ought  to 
have  more  straw.  It  ought  to  be  stacked  on 
poor  spots  and  left  for  a  time  of  need.  As  a 
north  wind  follows,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  rust.  There  was  a  disposition  to  rust  be- 
fore the  rain ;  and  it,  with  the  norther,  is  as 
apt  to  counteract  that  disposition  as  to  en- 
courage it.  It  will  make  a  great  deal  of  tule- 
sown  grain  that  would  not  have  been  made  at 
all,  and  it  will  make  many  pounds  of  wheat 
even  in  fields  partly  ripe— make  it  heavier 
and  plumper  and  worth  more.  The  orchards 
and  gardens  will  be  benefited,  so  will  sugar 
beets. 

Fresno. 

Vines  Damaged. — Democrat,  June  1 :  L.  S. 
Chittenden  of  the  Lucerne  vineyard  stated 
that  the  cold  weather  which  has  prevailed 
through  the  month  of  May,  followed  by  last 
night's  rain,  has  resulted  in  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  vineyards.  The  principal  damage 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cold 
weather  has  retarded  progress  of  sap  through 
the  vines,  and  thereby  the  grape  in  its  in- 
fancy has  had  insufficient  nourishment,  the 
blossoms  in  many  cases  having  dropped  before 
the  formation  of  the  fruit  had  been  com- 
menced. It  is  feared  that  the  rain  will 
render  necessary  further  cultivation.  At  this 
time  the  wise  rancher  disturbs  the  vines  as 
little  as  possible.  The  extent  of  the  damage 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy; but  if  the  cold  weather  continues, 
the  crop  will  be  considerably  less  than  was 
anticipated. 

Apple  Crop  Short.— Sanger  Herald,  June 2: 
The  apple  crop  does  not  promise  well,  and  con- 
servative fruit  growers  do  not  estimate  a 
yield  over  50%  of  last  year's  crop.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  drop  in  some  orchards,  and  in 
others  the  fruit  Is  not  showing  expected  de- 
velopment. In  some  orchards  a  tree  here  and 
there  will  be  well  loaded  with  young  fruit; 
yet  trees  near  by,  of  the  same  variety,  will 
have  but  very  few  apples.  The  unequal  show- 
ing, and  the  slow  development,  is  attributed 
to  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  when  most 
needed,  and  to  lack  of  pollenation  because  of 
heavy  rains  during  the  blossoming  period. 
The  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Winter  Pearmain 
and  Kentucky  Red  Streak  take  the  lead  here. 
Kern. 

Sheep  Shipment. — Bakers  Held  Echo,  June  1 : 
A  large  number  of  sheep  were  shipped  last 
night.  They  were  consigned  to  Hobson  Bros., 
Ventura.  It  took  twenty-one  double-decker 
cars  to  handle  the  600  head. 

Lassen. 

Range  Feed  Prospects.— Susanville  Mail, 
June  1 :  Mr.  Galen,  Leo  McCoy  and  Mr.  Moore 
of  the  firm  of  Bell  &  Moore  report  the  feed  a 
little  backward  this  season,  owing  to  the  dis- 
agreeable weather.  This  is  no  detriment, 
however,  as  the  feed  will  be  plentiful  when 
the  hot  weather  comes,  and  the  moist  condi- 
tion of  the  ground  will  cause  the  feed  to  last 
much  longer  this  fall.  The  dampness  all 
seems  to  be  on  the  surface,  though,  as  many 
of  the  springs  have  already  commenced  to  dry 
up,  and  stockmen  may  be  inconvenienced  In 
that  respect. 

Los  Angeles. 

Coursing  Stopped.  —  Dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles,  June  1;    The  annual  meeting  of 


stockholders  of  the  Sixth  District  Agricul- 
tural Association  was  held  this  afternoon. 
The  following  directors  were  elected:  E.  T. 
Wright,  C.  E  Decamp,  S.  N.  Androus,  N.  A. 
Covarrubias,  Louis  Thorne,  W.  B.  Nicholson, 
F.  G.  Teed,  H.  J.  Fleishman.  The  directors 
elected  the  following  officers:  E.  T.  Wright, 
president;  C.  E.  Decamp,  vice-president; 
Louis  Thorne,  secretary;  H.  J.  Fleishman, 
treasurer.  A  resolution  was  adopted  directing 
the  directors  to  cause  coursing  to  be  stopped 
upon  their  property. 

Monterey. 

Irrigation  Enterprise.  —  Salinas  Index, 
June  1:  A  water  claim  has  been  filed  by  M. 
E.  Gonzales  for  16,000  inches  of  water  to  be 
taken  from  the  Salinas  river.  With  this 
water  right  Mr.  Gonzales  and  others  expect 
not  only  to  irrigate  their  own  property,  but 
will  endeavor  to  furnish  water  for  irrigating 
the  lands  of  ranches  in  this  valley  and  to  furnish 
water  for  municipal  purposes  in  the  towns  of 
Gonzales  and  Chualar.  The  enterprise  includes 
a  dam  in  the  river  and  a  canal  commencing  in 
the  northeast  bank  35  feet  at  the  bottom  and 
45  feet  at  top  and  running  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles.  The  canal  will  run  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  through  the  San 
Vicente,  Rincon  de  la  Puente  del  Monte, 
Zanjones,  Chualar,  Buena  Esperanza,  Alisal, 
Sausal,  El  Alisal  and  Natividad  ranches. 

Nevada. 

To  the  Editor  :— On  May  15th  frost  cut  our 
grape  and  potato  vines  badly  for  the  second 
time.  There  is  promise  of  a  light  crop  of 
fruit.  Grain  for  hay  is  fair.  We  have  late 
showers  and  cool  weather.  I  find  that  a 
barley  sack  or  other  cloth  in  the  tree  keeps 
deer  away.  I  have  tried  it  three  years.— 
Benj.  Sanford,  Fernly. 

Placer. 

Early  Fruit. — Auburn  Repuhlican,  June  2: 
The  Penryn  Fruit  Company  shipped  the  first 
car  of  peaches  for  this  season  on  Monday,  May 
29th.  It  contained  1030  boxes  or  peaches  and 
200  boxes  of  cherries.  The  shipments  from 
this  point  from  now  on  will  be  extremely 
heavy. 

Sacramento. 

Big  Hay  Crop. — Gait  Gazette  :  The  hay  crop 
in  Sacramento  county  will  be  the  largest  this 
season  that  has  been  cut  in  many  years. 
San  Benito. 

Hay  Crop. — Hollister  Free  Lance:  R.  P. 
Lathrop,  manager  of  the  Farmers'  Hay  Co., 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  hay  that  will  be  cut  in  San  Benito  county 
this  year:  Hollister,  25,000  to  28,000  tons; 
Tres  Pinos,  4000  to  5000  tons  quality  generally 
very  good ;  San  Juan,  uncertain,  probably  not 
a  great  deal  for  market. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cheese  Making. — Chino  Champion,  June  2: 
The  Chino  Valley  Creamery  Association's 
cheese  factory  is  now  in  full  operation,  turn- 
ing 7000  pounds  of  milk  per  day  into  cheese. 
The  output  of  cheese  per  day  is  about  750 
pounds.  It  is  put  up  in  about  25  -  pound 
cheeses.  A  visit  showed  the  equipment  to  be 
in  fine  condition. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.— Redlands  Pacts, 
June  1:  The  stockholders  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain Water  Co.  chose  the  following  directors 
for  the  ensuing  year:  A.  Gregory,  T.  Y. 
England,  Karl  C.  Wells,  O.  A.  Worthing  and 
Chas.  Putnam.  The  directors  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  T.  Y.  England,  president; 
A.  Gregory,  vice-president  and  manager; 
Karl  C.  Wells,  secretary;  Union  Bank  of  Red- 
lands,  treasurer. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry. — Chino  Champion, 
June  2:  Work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  pushed  at  the  sugar  factory  and  some 
departments  are  working  nights.  Manager 
Pardonner  states  that  the  factory  will  be  in 
readiness  to  commence  slicing  beets  July  1. 
The  opening  of  the  campaign  will  depend  on 
weather  and  crop  conditions  for  the  next  four 
or  five  weeks.  It  is  the  present  intention  to 
open  the  campaign  not  later  than  July  15.  It 
is  expected  that  with  the  Oxnard  beets  to  be 
shipped  here  for  working,  the  campaign  will 
be  four  to  five  months  long.  The  acreage  of 
good  stand  of  beets  at  the  present  on  the 
Chino  ranch  is  3500.  From  1000  to  1200  acres 
are  fair  to  poor  stand.  On  some  of  the  latter 
a  light  yield  may  be  harvested,  as  a  result  of 
yesterday's  rain,  but  not  much  is  expected  of 
it. 

Another  Fine  Well.— Sun,  June  3:  It  is 
hardly  a  month  since  the  big  gusher  was 
struck,  and  yesterday  another  great  fountain 
was  set  free  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
first.  It  is  on  land  owned  by  the  Riverside 
Water  Co.  At  a  depth  of  550  feet  the  hidden 
spring  was  tapped  and  a  tremendous  volume 
of  water  burst  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  It 
was  thought  to  be  greater  than  the  previous 
strike,  but  after  the  initial  ebullition  the 
flow  moderated  until  it  reached  about  100  to 
125  inches.  The  upper  or  first  well  is  510  feet 
deep,  so  there  is  a  difference  of  40  feet  be- 
tween the  two  gushers,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  output 
of  the  one  struck  yesterday. 

San  Diego. 

Colorado  River  Overflowing.— Escondido 
Advocate,  June  2 :  The  Colorado  river  is  full 
to  the  banks.  The  muddy  waters  are  over- 
flowing the  lowlands  along  the  valleys,  irri- 
gating in  a  natural  manner  the  productive 
fields  of  the  Indians  whose  crops  will  be 
planted  with  the  cessation  of  the  overflow. 

Irrigation  Enterprise. — Advocate,  June  2: 
The  Fall  brook  Water  Co.  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  di- 
vided into  10,000  shares  of  $40  each.  This 
company  is  incorporated  to  secure  water  from 
the  proposed  Pauba  reservoir  to  be  built  by 
Geo.  Chaffey  and  associates  to  irrigate  10,000 
acres  of  choice  fruit  land  in  that  vicinity,  in 
addition  to  15,000  acres  on  the  Pauba  and 
Temecula  ranches.  The  directors  are  F.  M. 
French  of  Los  Angeles,  E.  P.  Fallis,  Rev. 
Wm.  Pittenger,  W.  S.  Hargraves  and  Zenas 
Freeman  of  Fallbrook.  An  attempt  is  being 


made  to  have  these  works  constructed  in  time 
to  have  the  water  here  ready  for  delivery 
next  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Irrigation  Pumps  at  Work.  —  Stockton 
Mail,  May  31 :  The  pumps  which  are  to  supply 
the  Woodbridge  irrigation  canal  were  started 
up  yesterday.  Their  guaranteed  capacity  is 
40,000  gallons  a  minute  and  proved  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  estimated  that  it  would  take 
twenty-four  hours  to  fill  the  canal  enough  to 
begin  irrigating  at  the  lower  end,  near  the 
Calaveras  river.  The  alfalfa  fields  there  will 
be  the  first  to  be  watered. 

Island  Crops  Benefitted.— Mail,  June  3: 
H.  J.  Corcoran,  J.  D.  Peters,  T.  W.  Newell, 
Frank  Lane,  Sidney  Newell  and  E.  W.  S. 
Woods  made  a  trip  to  Union  and  Victoria  Is- 
land and  inspected  the  wheat  and  barley 
fields.  They  found  that  the  island  wheat 
had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  recent 
rain,  and  though  some  of  it  had  lodged,  it  was 
already  beginning  to  straighten  up.  It  was 
found  also  that  barley,  which  it  was  feared 
would  be  stained,  is  as  bright  as  it  can  be, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  staining.  E.  W.  S. 
Woods  said  the  rain  had  made  him  $10,000 
better  off,  and  increased  the  island  yield 
600,000  sacks. 

Reclaiming  River  Lands.—  Mail,  June  5: 
Dredges  to-day  began  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing about  2300  acres  of  tule  land  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county,  owned  by  O.  Y.  Wood- 
ward, between  Old  and  Middle  rivers, 
along  the  embankment  of  the  Santa  Fe  across 
the  swamps.  A  levee  was  built  around  most 
of  the  track  several  years  ago,  but  after  it 
broke  no  effort  was  made  to  repair  it.  The 
dredges  will  be  kept  busy  nearly  all  sum- 
mer, as  they  must  throw  up  an  enbankment 
about  eleven  miles  long.  The  work  of  re- 
claiming the  Bell-Fabian  tract  of  5000  acres 
will  be  completed  to-morrow.  This  land  is 
northwest  of  Tracy. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Report. — 
Stockton  Mail,  May  29:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Board  Fruit  Inspector  White 
filed  his  report.  It  shows  that  he  examined 
560  boxes  of  oranges,  16  of  limes,  293  of  lemons, 
100  of  apples  and  6  of  apricots.  Of  these,  14 
boxes  of  oranges  and  30  of  lemons  were  con- 
demned. Trees  and  shrubbery  were  exam- 
ined at  seventy-eight  places,  and  the  follow- 
ing scale  was  found :  Black,  red,  cottony 
cushion,  soft  orange  and  lemon,  plum,  peach 
and  woolly  aphis  and  codlin  moth.  Spraying 
had  been  done  where  ordered.  He  found  dis- 
eased fruit  at  every  place  he  visited.  He 
suggested  that  literature  be  printed  upon  the 
science  of  pests,  to  be  dstributed  among  or- 
chardists. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Tall  Rye. — Press,  June  1 :  There  is  exhib- 
ited in  our  office  window  some  fine  specimens 
of  grains  grown  upon  the  San  Leandro  ranch, 
Montecito,  owned  by  T.  O.  Depue.  The  sec- 
ond cutting  of  rye  stands  6  feet  10  inches— 7 
feet  before  it  was  cut.  Barley  and  oats  are 
well  filled  out.  The  exhibit  is  a  practical 
demonstration  that  the  present  year  is  a  phe- 
nomenal one  for  crops  in  Santa  Barbara 
county. 

Good  Crop  Prospects.—  Press,  June  1:  Last 
week  hay  making  began  in  earnest  about 
Santa  Maria.  More  hay  will  be  wasted  this 
year  than  the  total  output  of  last  year-.  It  is 
reported  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guada- 
lupe some  fields  will  yield  four  tons  per  acre. 
All  live  stock,  except  that  brought  in  from 
outside  sections,  is  rolling  fat.  Bean  plant- 
ing still  continues  in  a  few  belated  instances, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  is  growing  rap- 
idly under  the  influence  of  the  perfect  grow- 
ing weather  prevailing.  Although  beet  rais- 
ing has  been  a  great  innovation  in  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  this  section,  beans  still 
hold  their  own,  especially  in  the  western  end 
of  the  valley,  where  a  crop  is  always  assured. 
The  beet  fields  present  a  unique  appearance 
during  the  thinning  process.  To  insure  a 
good  stand  twice  as  much  seed  is  planted  as 
plants  are  required.  The  rows  are  12  inches 
apart  and  the  thinner  works  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  using  a  short-handled  hoe  and  his  fin- 
gers to  uproot  the  superfluous  beets. 

Solano. 

Profitable  Cherry  Shipment.— Dispatch 
from  Sacramento,  June  2 :  L.  Oberti  of  Cor- 
delia shipped  191  boxes  of  Black  Tartarian 
cherries  to  Eastern  markets  this  season  and 
received  net  proceeds  aggregating  $527.14,  or 
an  average  of  $2.75  per  box— over  30  cents  a 
pound  net. 

Tulare. 

Big  Fruit  Yield.— Dispatch  from  Visalia, 
May  31 :  Arrangements  were  perfected  for 
reopening  the  cannery  in  this  city.  The  can- 
nery will  employ  about  450  persons.  The  out- 
put in  previous  years  was  about  65,000  cases 
per  season.  There  is  a  prodigious  yield  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  this  county  this  season. 

Early  Pears  and  First  Car  of  Wheat. — 
Dispatch  from  Tulare,  June  3:  The  season's 
first  car  of  Tulare  county  fruit  will  be  shipped 
to-morrow  to  New  York.  Clyman  plums, 
Peach  plums,  peaches,  Tragedy  prunes  and 
pears  will  go  forward  In  this  record-breaking 
shipment.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  pears 
leaving  California  this  season.  The  first  car- 
load of  wheat  of  the  season  left  here  to-day. 
It  was  shipped  by  R.  T.  Priest. 

Agricultural  Fair.— Tulare  Register:  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Agri- 
cultural District  organized  and  elected  Jno. 
Tuohy,  Pres. ;  Geo.  McCord,  Vice-Pres. ;  W.  P. 
Ratliff.  Sec'y;  E.  Lathrop,  Treas.  The  time 
for  holding  the  fair  was  set  for  Oct.  16  to  31. 

Sonoma. 

Cork  Oaks.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  May 
25:  Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  making  a  stur'y  of  the  cork  oak 
treas  of  this  county.  Ho  has  visited  six  coun- 
ties and  finds  that  trees  bearing  commercial 
cork  bark  are  growing  luxuriantly  in  each. 
Prof.  Smith  found  cork  oak  trees  bearing  com- 
mercial bark  on  John  Harper's  place  near  So- 


noma, and  others  on  the  Carriger  place. 
These  trees  are  growing  from  acorns  brought 
here  in  1862  by  the  pioneer  vineyardist, 
Harazthy.  When  shown  some  bark  from  the 
trees  on  the  Lossen  Ross  place  Prof.  Smith 
pronounced  it  of  a  mercantile  quality.  From 
observations  already  made  Prof.  Smith  is  con- 
vinced that  cork  oak  trees  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  county.  He  believes  that  some 
day  large  forests  will  be  growing  in  this 
State  and  that  eventually  the  manufacture  of 
corks  will  be  one  of  our  important  industries. 
The  cost  of  corks  has  multiplied  many  times 
during  the  past  few  years.  A  good  champagne 
cork  now  costs  5  or  6  cents  and  good  wine 
corks  are  worth  from  $12  to  $14  per  1000.  The 
trees  are  stripped  of  their  bark  the  first  time 
when  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  and 
thereafter  every  five  or  six  years.  Prof. 
Smith  is  preparing  a  bulletin  for  publication. 
Experiments  In  growing  cork  trees  have  been 
made  in  the  Southern  States,  but  they  have 
been  unsuccessful.  California  is  the  only 
State  where  they  thrive.  It  Is  claimed  that 
they  grow  with  greater  rapidity  here  than  in 
their  native  soil  in  European  countries. 

Ventura. 

No  Fair  This  Year.—  Democrat,  June  2: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Ventura  County  Fair  As- 
sociation, L.  J.  Rose  was  elected  president, 
and  Capt.  T.  H.  Merry,  secretary,  who  with 
G.  W.  Chrisman,  J.  H.  Spear,  Ventura;  L. 
Spader,  Ojai;  Ed.  Sewell,  Santa  Paula;  Chas. 
Donlon,  Hueneme,  and  Major  Driffil  of  Ox- 
nard, constitute  the  board  of  directors.  It 
was  decided  to  postpone  the  district  fair  un- 
til 1900. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  Four  Corners,  June 
4:  Wednesday's  rain  just  suited  the  hop 
vines.  They  are  freshened,  and  are  making 
rapid  growth  in  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 
The  vines  are  now  nearly  to  the  top  wires  in 
many  yards,  and  prospects  favor  a  very  heavy 
vine  growth. 

Good  Wool  Clip.— Pour  Corners,  June  4: 
Edw.  Newman  laid  on  our  desk  a  few  pieces  of 
fine  wool,  remarking  that  he  had  just  sheared 
his  Merino  and  Shropshire  sheep,  and  had  a 
clip  averaging  11%  pounds.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  average  California  sheep 
shears  about  four  pounds  each  six  months, 
Mr.  Newman's  fleece  is  worthy  of  note. 

OREGON. 

Good  Price  for  Mohair. — Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  June  3 :  George  A.  Houck,  who  shipped 
a  quantity  of  mohair  to  a  Maine  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  has  received  his  returns. 
Accompanying  the  check  was  a  letter  saying 
that  the  lot  was  the  best  average  grade  of 
mohair  ever  received  at  the  establishment. 
Individual  fleeces  had  been  received  of  finer 
quality,  but  none  of  so  excellent  an  average. 
The  appreciation  of  the  manufacturers  showed 
up  the  best,  however,  In  the  price  allowed  for 
the  product.  It  netted  Mr.  Houck  42  cents 
per  pound. 

Wool  Prices.  —  Oregonian,  June  4 :  The 
wool  market  here  has  been  active  this  week. 
Shearing  has  not  begun,  but  in  anticipation  of 
that  time  15  cents  has  been  freely  offered  on 
contract.  A  higher  rate  can,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
alized. 

Hop  Contracts.— Oregonian,  June  4 :  Re- 
cent hop  contracts  are  as  follows :  W.  E.  &  L. 
Her,  Butteville,  10,000  pounds,  to  A.  Lehman 
&  Co.,  11  cents,  with  5  cents  advance;  A. 
Hughes  etal.,  St.  Paul,  8000  pounds,  to  A. 
Lehman  &  Co.,  11%  cents,  with  6%  cents  ad- 
vance; C.  Bunning,  St.  Paul,  5000  pounds,  to 
A.  Lehman  &  Co.,  11c,  6c  advance;  R.  Wool- 
worth,  Butteville,  10,000  pounds,  to  H.  J.  Mil- 
ler, consignment,  with  4  cents  advance;  A.  E. 
La  Rocque,  Butteville,  4000  pounds,  to  H.  J. 
Miller,  consignment,  4c  advance. 

Strawberry  Shipments.  —  Oregon  Agricul- 
turist, June  1 :  The  first  crate  of  strawberries 
was  shipped  from  Hood  River  on  May  16.  On 
the  same  date  last  year  86  crates  were 
shipped.  On  May  24  last  year  the  shipments 
were  732  crates;  on  the  same  date  this  year, 
12  crates.  Last  year  the  total  shipments  for 
the  week  ending  June  1  were  9449  crates,  and 
for  the  week  ending  June  8,  15,116  crates,  the 
maximum  for  the  season.  This  year  the  crop 
is  ripening  from  a  week  to  ten  days  later  than 
last  year,  but  so  far  promises  to  be  consider- 
ably larger  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Oregon  Prune  Crop.— Oregon  Agricul- 
turist, June  1 :  We  believe  that  the  Italian 
prune  crop  this  year  is  likely  to  be  between 
10%  and  15%  of  that  of  last  year.  The  French 
or  Petite  crop  for  the  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  show  a  larger  average  than  indi- 
cated by  the  average  of  the  reports  from  all 
localities.  The  reports,  as  modified  by  esti- 
mated acreage  in  the  different  localities,  indi- 
cate about  75%  of  a  full  crop  for  the  State, 
and  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  crop  of  Petites 
will  be  larger  this  year  than  last.  The  whole 
prune  crop  of  the  State,  Italians  and  Petites 
combined,  is  likely  to  be  from  20%  to  30%  of 
that  of  last  year. 

Hop  Crop.  —  Salem  Journal,  June  1 :  The 
hop  crop  In  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  the  hop- 
growing  center  of  the  Wiliamette  valley,  is 
making  fine  progress.  The  past  week  of  moist 
weather  has  been  productive  of  a  rank 
growth,  and  there  Is  now  sufficient  moisture 
to  ensure  a  heavy  crop.  A  report  from  Ger- 
vais  states  that  hops  continue  to  make  rapid 
growth,  and  are  receiving  the  work  needed  in 
the  way  of  cultivation.  Many  vines  are  to 
the  top  of  the  poles,  and  the  only  complaint 
heard  is  that  the  growth  Is  likely  to  be  too 
thrifty.  So  far,  there  appears  to  be  only  an 
average  amount  of  lice.  It  is  early,  however, 
to  predict  what  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
crop.  Contracts  have  been  made  recently  as 
follows :  Kirk  Bros,  of  St.  Paul,  10,000  pounds 
at  12  cents,  with  an  advance  of  5  cents  per 
pound  at  picking  time.  Also  Chong  Mow  & 
Co.,  on  the  S.  B.  Hunt  Farm,  near  Gervais, 
have  contracted  eight  acres,  price  not  given, 
with  5  cents  per  pound  advance  at  picking 
'  time. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  War  Song  of  the  Slain. 


I  dreamed  my  soul  went  wandering  through  a 
wood 

Of  cypress,  black  against  a  sunset  sky, 
And  heavy,  so  they  moved  to  no  wind's 
breath. 

Silence  more  deep  than  man  has  understood 
Followed  my  steps ;  light  failed,  and  by  and 
by 

I  stood  at  evening  near  the  Gate  of  Death. 

Here  the  black  wood  divided.  Through  the 
space 

A  wide,  white  road  led  downward  to  the 
great 

Red  sandstone  columns  with  a  world  on  each. 
High  were  the  gray  skulls  heaped  at  either 
base — 

And  these  are  they  who  meet  an  unknown 
fate 

And  die  forgotten  far  from  human  reach. 

Behind  the  Gate  was  darkness  absolute. 
Before,  the  road  between  the  cypress  woods 
Stretched  ever  onward  till  it  reached  a  plain, 
From  where  I  heard,  because  all  else  was 
mute, 

Faintly  the  clamorous  tongues  of  war's  fierce 
broods — 

Of  men's  wild  voices,  hoarse  with  fear  and 
pain. 

Then  suddenly,  above  the  battle's  roar, 
There  came  a  sound  of  singing,  which  arose 
From  a  vast  company,  who  crossed  the  dim 
Plain's  nearer  edge  and  down  the  road  did 
pour. 

In  life  and  death  my  soul  shall  never  lose 
The  mournful  echo  of  that  mighty  hymn— 

"  Our  souls  have  left  the  battle's  rage  and 
din, 

Our  ears  are  deaf  to  shouts  of  victory — 
Is  there  no  quiet  place  where  we  may  stay  1 
Our  eyes  are  blinded  and  we  cannot  see, 
Our  feet  are  dull  and  will  not  find  the  way, 
Throw  wide  the  Gates  of  Death  and  let  us  in ! 

"Who  take  the  sword  must  perish  by  the 
sword. 

Our  only  trade  is  fighting— and  through  hell 
We  dragged  our  bodies  for  our  countries' 
gain. 

Is  it  enough,  oh  God  !   Have  we  fought  well ! 
Then  give  us  rest  from  strife  and  peace  from 
pain, 

And  let  us  die !   We  ask  no  more  reward." 

And  so  they  passed  me,  those  of  every  race, 
A  maimed,  distorted  multitude  of  men, 
Still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  which  they 
died. 

White  as  a  clown's  chalk  mask  each  ghastly 
face 

Turned  once  before  the  Gate  was  reached,  and 
then 

Went  down  to  darkness  on  the  other  side. 

—Caroline  Duer  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


"  Les  Pantalons  Rouges." 

Looking  out  of  the  windows  of  "  Les 
Pantalons  Rouges,"  strange  sights  met 
the  eye.  Monsieur  Depeau,  the  land- 
lord, gazed  through  the  panes,  an  ob- 
ject of  misery.  A  gloomy  melancholy 
sat  upon  his  features  like  a  nightmare. 
The  time  was  August,  1870.  War  had 
begun  in  grim  earnest.  The  clash  of 
arms  had  startled  the  peaceful  villag- 
ers. The  lanes  and  roads,  which  a  few 
weeks  before  had  rung  with  the  tramp 
of  the  soldiers  marching  "a  Berlin," 
were  now  choked  with  belated  strag- 
glers and  crowded  with  flying  horse- 
men. The  booming  of  the  cannon  at 
Worth  had  been  heard  in  the  village. 
Monsieur  Depeau  heard  it — heard  it  in 
the  chamber  of  his  sick  wife.  How 
would  MacMahon  fare  ?  That  name 
was  one  to  conjure  with,  indeed.  Then 
the  news  began  to  be  whispered.  De- 
peau carried  it  to  his  wife. 

"Annette,"  he  said,  the  worst  has 
happened;  our  soldiers  have  been  beat- 
en, and  many  slain." 

"  And  Louis,"  she  replied,  "  is  Louis 
safe?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  Louis, 
their  only  child,  had  marched  away 
with  the  rest,  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
bloody  work  at  the  front. 

"No  news  of  him  yet,"  ma  femme. 
God  protect  him  !  The  lad  will  do  his 
duty,  come  what  may." 

"  Go  into  the  village,  Jean;  you  may 
have  better  news  to  hear.  I  will  try 
and  sleep." 

Monsieur  Depeau  kissed  his  wife's 
forehead.  He  passed  into  the  street. 
It  was  raining  hard.  Heedless  of 
everything,  he  sauntered  along,  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  He  overtook 
Monsieur  Granet,  the  village  carpen- 
ter. "Sad  news  to-day,"  said  the  lat- 
ter. 

"Sad   indeed,  inside   and  out;  my 


poor  wife  is  worse;  the  parting  with 
the  lad  aggravated  the  complaint. 
Now  he  may  be  no  more;  this  terrible 
suspense  will  kill  her  outright." 

The  rain  filtered  through  the  trees. 
It  fell  on  the  two  Frenchmen  in  mel- 
ancholy drops.  Slowly  they  splashed 
their  way  through  the  ooze  until  they 
came  to  "Les  Trois  Sceurs."  This 
house  was  the  rival  of  "  Les  Pantalons 
Rouges."  Monsieur  Roc,  the  landlord, 
was  standing  at  the  door.  The  two 
hosts  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms 
since  Nancy  Fair.  Monsieur  Depeau 
wondered  if  the  nine  months'  silence 
would  be  broken  to  day. 

"Come  in,  Monsieur  Depeau,"  said 
Landlord  Roc,  "  mon  ami  of  old  times; 
no  cause  for  strife  to-day,  with  France 
bleeding  under  the  heel  of  the  North- 
men; come  in,  let  bye-gones  be  bye- 
gones." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  returned  the 
other,  and  they  entered  the  house. 
Monsieur  Roc  placed  three  glasses  on 
the  small  wooden  table.  "A  Berlin," 
he  was  about  to  say  as  the  glasses 
clinked;  the  words  choked  in  his 
throat.  He  stammered  and  said,  "a 
vos  santes,  Messieurs."  The  toast  was 
drunk  in  silence.  "  'Tis  a  strange  meet- 
ing," began  Monsieur  Roc.  Friends  in 
adversity  indeed.  Ah  !  war  is  terrible 
to  old  men  like  us;  we  have  all  the 
pain  and  none  of  the  fighting,  me- 
thinks;  we  can  only  wait,  wait,  and 
think;  no  trade,  no  company,  nothing 
to  make  time  pass." 

"Monsieur  Depeau  extended  his 
hand  across  the  table  and  said:  "  Yes, 
we  will  make  our  friendship  new,  mon 
frere  Roc;  life  is  too  short  to  quarrel; 
the  wail  of  our  beloved  country,  to- 
day, drowns  all  other  cries;  we  will  be 
friends  once  more,  faster  and  firmer 
than  ever." 

"  Depeau,  I  grasp  your  hand;  and  we 
will  seal  our  vow  in  another  glass  at 
my  expense,  and  drink  to  the  success 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  field.  Success  ! 
Mon  Dieu,  the  first  brush  counts  for 
nothing." 

Now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  talk 
flowed  freely.  Monsieur  Depeau  would 
gladly  have  placed  those  wretched 
francs  in  his  rival's  hand,  if  they  had 
not  already  been  spent  in  purchasing 
an  extra  outfit  for  his  soldier  son. 

Suddenly  the  boom  of  cannon  star- 
tled them.  Then  the  sharper  ping, 
ping  of  the  muskets  drove  them  to  the 
door.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  saw  the  enemy.  A  dozen  spiked 
helmets  dotted  the  field  opposite;  a 
dozen  more  were  breaking  through 
the  fence.  Then,  as  Monsieur  Depeau 
looked  up  the  road,  he  saw  the  Ger- 
mans crowding  round  "  Les  Pantalons 
Rouges."  His  one  thought  was  of  his 
sick  wife.  Heedless  of  cries  which  he 
did  not  understand,  the  old  man  ran — 
ran  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
guns.  He  arrived  at  his  own  door, 
gasping  for  breath.  A  bearded  giant 
was  standing  on  the  steps.  At  his  feet 
was  a  small  pool  of  blood.  The  sickly 
trail  ran  within  the  house.  Depeau 
was  about  to  enter,  when  the  German 
barred  the  way  with  his  sword.  He 
spoke  a  few  sharp  words  of  command. 
Again  the  old  man  tried  to  pass.  At 
this,  his  captor  grasped  him  firmly  by 
the  coat.  "  Heinrich,"  he  called  out; 
"hold  this  old  fellow  until  we  have 
made  a  search  of  the  house."  One  of 
the  soldiers  saluted,  stepped  forward, 
and  drew  the  trembling  landlord  aside. 

"Whatever  your  name  is,  my 
friend,"  said  the  captain,  in  under- 
standable French,  "  you  have  no  bus- 
iness here  for  the  present;  you  must 
remain  a  prisoner  until  my  men  have 
searched  the  house.  If  you  resist  and 
attempt  to  enter,  you  will  be  taken 
away." 

" Monsieur,"  gasped  Depeau,  "you 
do  not  understand;  there  is  no  one  in 
my  house,  no  one  except  my  sick  wife. 
If  you  persist,  you  will  kill  her.  Oh  ! 
for  pity's  sake  let  me  go  in  first,  and 
prepare  her  for  your  visit.  I  left  her 
only  a  few  minutes  ago. 

"  You  are  ignorant,  it  seems,  of  what 
has  happened  in  your  absence.  One  of 
our  prisoners  has  escaped,  and,  al- 
though badly  wounded,  he  has  scram- 
bled into  this  house.  See  !  his  blood  is 
fresh  upon  your  doorstep.  He  is  still 
'  here.    If  you  are  not  compromised,  we 


will  secure  our  man,  and  leave  you  to 
your  invalid. 

"Let  me  show  you  the  way  then, 
Monsieur;  do,  for  the  pity  of  heaven." 

"  It  is  good;  you  may  lead  me;  but 
remember,  your  house  is  surrounded; 
any  act  of  treachery  will  be  punished 
at  once.  Loose  him,  Heinrich.  Now, 
sir,  vor  warts  !  " 

Shaking  in  every  limb,  Monsieur  De- 
peau entered,  closely  followed  by  the 
German  Hauptmann  and  his  six  sol- 
diers. Once  inside,  the  front  door  was 
secured,  and  one  soldier  was  left  be- 
hind on  guard.  Depeau  hastened  up- 
stairs, and  ran  to  his  wife's  chamber. 
In  the  meantime  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  were  thoroughly  searched. 
They  sought  for  the  blood  trail,  but 
could  not  find  it.  The  lumber  in  the 
cellar  was  thrown  into  the  garden. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  prisoner. 
"Now  we  will  search  the  rooms  up- 
stairs," said  the  Hauptmann.  "  Come, 
follow  me."  The  heavy  footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  sick  room.  Monsieur  De- 
peau thereupon  rushed  to  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  then  closed  it  softly. 
"Monsieur,"  he  said,  his  voice  shaking 
like  a  taut  rope,  "  Monsieur,  you  can- 
not go  in  there;  my  wife  is  too  ill;  your 
presence  will  kill  her." 

"My  good  fellow,"  returned  the  Ger- 
man, "  you  must  not  dictate  to  me;  re- 
member our  agreement.  1  will  search 
every  room  and  hiding  place  in  this 
house."  He  6hrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  but  the  fate  of  war." 

The  old  man  argued,  and  the  Ger- 
man laughed.  It  was  too  ridiculous 
to  be  seriously  considered.  The  latter 
had  already  begun  to  suspect,  and  he 
knew,  if  his  prisoner  was  within,  es- 
cape was  impossible.  This  temporiz- 
ing could  not  alter  matters. 

The  9ight  within  the  room  had 
burned  itself  into  the  brain  of  the  old 
man.  Kneeling  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  woman,  and  clasped  to  her  breast, 
was  the  prisoner.  It  was  Louis  !  His 
Louis  I  Her  Louis  !  The  blood  oozed 
from  an  ugly  wound  in  his  shoulder, 
and  lapped  onto  the  bed  clothes.  In  a 
low  voice  he  was  urging  her  to  be 
calm.  "  I  am  not  much  hurt,  mother," 
he  said;  "and  you  look  so  pale  and  ill. 
Do  not  worry  about  me.  1  will  go 
away  with  these  men,  mother,  but  I 
will  return  to  you  and  father  again.  I 
knew  there  is  no  chance  of  escape, 
but,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  '  Les 
Pantalons  Rouges '  from  the  Nancy 
road,  it  was  too  much  for  me;  how  I 
longed  to  see  you  once  more  !  The 
thought  grew  upon  me,  until  I  broke 
loose  and  fled  over  the  fields  with  my 
eyes  closed.  Then  they  fired.  A  tiny 
flame  seemed  to  lick  my  left  shoulder. 
A  patch  of  my  coat  was  torn  away. 
Heedless  of  all,  I  ran  for  life  indeed, 
and  here  I  am.  Mother,  I  have  seen 
you,  but  hark  !  I  can  hear  them  com- 
ing up  the  stairs.  They  have  stopped 
at  the  door.  Father  is  speaking  to 
them.  I  will  give  myself  up;  our  last 
farewell  shall  be  unseen  by  strangers. 
Mother!"  His  head  dropped,  and  he 
swooned  on  the  bed.  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  had  examined  the  house  from 
celler  to  garret;  the  sick  chamber 
alone  remained  to  be  searched.  "Mon- 
sieur," began  Depeau,  "your  soldiers 
do  not  understand  French  ?  " 

"Not  a  word." 

"Then  I  may  say  your  prisoner,  my 
son,  is  within  this  room.  He  has  been 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  but  he  will  play 
the  man,  never  fear.  Enter,  Monsieur, 
but  enter  alone;  tell  your  men  to  go 
below;  deal  gently  with  my  poor  boy." 

Depeau  opened  the  door,  and  the 
German  officer  entered  the  room.  One 
minute  passed — it  seemed  a  whole 
eternity — no  movement,  no  sound  came 
from  within.  Two,  three,  five  minutes. 
Mon  Dieu !  what  has  happened.  The 
old  man  reeled  and  supported  himself 
by  the  handle  on  the  outside. 

In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  an  impro- 
vised stretcher  hurried  across  the 
fields.  There  was  joy  on  the  faces  of 
the  bearers.  They  were  returning 
with  their  quarry.  Hustling,  jogging 
along  that  poor  humanity,  tossed  like 
a  boy  in  a  blanket.  His  cries  filled 
the  air,  and  the  neighbors  came  out  to 
watch.  Another  scene.  A  woman 
slowly  dying;  her  son  torn  by  the 
rude  hands    from  her  breast.  The 


shock  had  stilled  her  heart.  She  ceased 
to  live.  In  his  agony,  he  cried,  and  his 
cry  brought  him  to  him  senses.  He 
was  still  keeping  guard  at  the  door. 
Where  was  the  German  ?  Where  was 
Louis  ?  He  rushed  down  the  stairs 
and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  on  the 
landing.  It  began  to  descend.  Depeau 
wrung  his  hands,  and  nerved  himself 
for  the  final  scene.  "Herr  Wirth," 
said  the  officer,  your  house  has  been 
searched,  but  our  prisoner  has  not 
been  caught.  He  must  have  escaped 
before  we  surrounded  the  building. 
Adieu,  and,  perhaps,  aufwiedersehen. 
Heinrich,  bring  the  men  out;  we  can- 
not spend  more  time  here;  we  must 
look  elsewhere." 

Then  he  began  to  smoke,  and  marched 
his  men  away. — Waverley  Magazine. 


Women  as  Travelers. 


As  the  world  grows  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  women  travelers  grows  great. 
This  is  merely  another  form  of  saying 
that  the  greater  security,  economy  and 
rapidity  of  travel  have  opened  new  op- 
portunities for  ambitious  women.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  the  travel- 
ing companion,  the  courier,  the  war 
correspondent,  the  commercial  trav- 
eler, the  missionary,  and  the  student, 
who,  paradoxically  enough,  is  usually  a 
teacher.  I  would  leave  out  of  consider- 
ation the  traveling  companion,  because 
she  is  an  annex  or  attachment  to  the 
traveler  proper  and  is  not  a  traveler 
per  se.  I  might  also  add  the  woman 
explorer,  because  in  the  past  ten  years 
Mrs.  Alice  Le  Plongeon  and  Miss 
Kingsley  have  won  name  and  fame  in 
this  field  of  activity. 

Women  are  both  fitted  and  unfitted 
for  travel.  They  have  less  strength 
and  daring  than  men,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  more  tact  and  a 
greater  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Far  East  small 
mobs  of  criminals  are  apt  to  attack 
the  stranger  within  their  gates.  When 
this  occurs,  the  male  traveler  usually 
gets  off  better  than  the  female.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  far  greater  source  of 
trouble  springs  from  the  wanton  or  ig- 
norant violation  of  native  customs  and 
religious  laws.  Here  men  sin  fifty 
times  where  women  do  once. 

Travel  brings  out  the  deep  ethical 
difference  between  the  two  sexes.  In 
London  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
average  American  gentleman  makes  a 
bee  line  for  the  famous  inns,  pubs  and 
music  halls,  while  the  average  Ameri- 
can woman  goes  to  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Tower  of  London.  In 
Paris  the  former  patronizes  the  cafe 
chantant  and  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and 
the  latter  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame, 
the  Madeleine  and  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides. 

To  be  a  successful  traveler  demands 
nothing  more  than  the  small  virtues — 
forethought,  common  sense,  patience 
and,  it  may  be,  a  little  resignation. — 
Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Monthly. 


Jefferson's  Rules. 


These  were  some  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's rules  of  conduct: 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what 
you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before 
you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want 
because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to 
you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger, 
thirst  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten 
too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the 
evils  which  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their 
smooth  handle. 


What  right  have  we  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  others  ?  True  or  false  the 
tale  that  is  gabbled  to  us,  what  con- 
cern is  it  of  ours  ? — Bulwer. 
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How  to  Sit  and  Stand  Correctly. 


To  sit  gracefully  is  an  art  to  be 
strongly  desired.  To  drop  into  a  seat 
and  hold  it  without  awkwardness  re- 
quires practice,  also  strong,  elastic 
muscles  in  the  legs  and  waist  line.  To 
a  few  women  is  given  this  control  of 
the  muscles,  but  a  majority  of  us  have 
to  learn  it.  We  all  have  to  remember 
that  unless  the  body  is  elastically  sup- 
ported at  the  center  no  position  can  be 
graceful. 

The  art  of  rising  gracefully  is  quite 
as  important  as  that  of  sitting  easily. 
The  action  should  be  confined  to  the 
lower  limbs  and  the  flexible  muscular 
uplifting  of  the  body  at  the  ribs.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  the  feet  back 
toward  the  seat,  bending  the  body  for- 
ward, with  the  head  thrown  back, 
until  the  weight  is  over  the  center  of 
the  body,  forcible  pressure  on  the 
ground  with  the  muscles  of  the  feet, 
accompanied  by  an  uplifting  of  the 
body  and  straightening  of  the  knee. 

The  proper  way  to  stand  and  offer 
the  hand  in  greeting  is  to  hold  the 
body  erect  and  easy,  carry  the  right 
hand  forward  in  a  circle  toward  the 
left  side,  with  the  palm  upward  and 
parallel  with  the  upper  chest.  Stand 
upon  the  left  foot,  bearing  the  weight 
upon  it.  Have  the  right  foot  free  and 
slightly  backward.  Don't  stand  with 
the  feet  wide  apart  or  the  elbows 
akimbo. 

To  leave  a  room  gracefully  is  more 
important  than  to  enter  it.  Do  not 
turn  your  back  directly  upon  your 
company  and  then  proceed  to  walk  out 
of  the  room  ;  neither  attempt  to  back 
out.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  the  back 
a  little,  but  use  a  side  movement  in 
walking,  with  the  head  and  chest 
turned  slightly  toward  the  guests. 
When  the  door  is  reached  turn  en- 
tirely around  and  step  back  three  or 
four  steps.  In  doing  this  have  the 
body  curved  from  hip  to  brow. 


Value  of  Education. 

Prof.  Bevan  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Board  of  High  School  Trustees  of  Grid- 
ley,  Cal.,  gives  some  apt  illustrations  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  we  quote  a 
brief  excerpt: 

"  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  brain  force 
and  moral  force  of  the  highest  order 
were  more  needful  than  at  the  present. 
In  science,  in  art  and  in  letters  there 
are  many  men  and  women,  lifted  above 
the  monstrous  and  sordid  selfishness  of 
this  commercial  age,  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  task  of  improving 
their  species.  Quiet,  secluded  and 
peaceful,  avoiding  the  glare,  the  clamor 
and  the  hollow  show  of  political  life, 
it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  them  that 
the  world  is  better  for  their  having 
lived — the  only  true  test  of  a  success- 
ful life  in  its  highest  sense.  '  The  men 
whom  men  respect,  the  women  whom 
women  approve,  are  those  who  bless 
their  species.'  " 

"The  political  side  of  our  life  is  not  so 
reassuring.  What  by  trusts  and  what 
by  combinations  and  other  correlative 
evils,  the  serious  student  of  affairs  is 
confronted  by  a  condition  of  things  in 
our  public  life  that  is  calculated  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble  for 
the  future  of  the  institutions,  and  if  we 
are  to  avoid  these  evils  which  now  pre- 
sent to  us  such  a  hideous  aspect,  it  will 
be  accomplished,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
only  through  a  highly  intellectual  and 
moral  citizenship." 


" Tommy,"  said  a  father  to  his  pre- 
cious five-year-old  son  and  heir,  "your 
mother  tells  me  she  gives  you  pennies 
to  be  good.  Do  you  think  that  is 
right  ?  " 

"Of  course  it  is,  replied  Tommy. 
You  certainly  don't  want  me  to  grow 
up  and  be  good  for  nothing,  do  you  ?  " 

He  is  the  wisest  and  happiest  man 
who,  by  constant  attention  of  thought, 
discovers  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
doing  good  and  breaks  through  every 
opposition  that  he  may  improve  these 
opportunities. — Doddridge. 

"Wesley,"  said  his  wife,  sleepily,  as 
the  plaintive  wail  of  the  infant  broke 


the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour  ; 
"  Wesley,  heed  the  advice  of  Kipling." 

"What  in  thunder  is  that?"  he 
grunted,  from  beneath  the  coverlet. 

"Take  up  the  white  man's  burden  !  " 


"Hurry  to  the  door,  Mary,  and  let 
Mr.  Yabsley  in.    He  has  rung  twice." 

"  That  isn't  Mr.  Yabsley;  that  is  the 
other  young  gentleman." 

"  Well,  wait  a  minute,  then.  I  must 
change  the  photographs  on  the  man- 
tlepiece." 

"I  want  to  ask  one  more  question," 
said  little  Frank,  as  he  was  being  put 
to  bed. 

"Well,"  acquiesced  the  tired  mama. 

"  When  holes  come  in  stockings, 
what  becomes  of  the  piece  of  stocking 
that  was  there  before  the  hole  came  ?  " 


There  are  many  ways  of  being  frivo- 
lous, only  one  of  being  intellectually 
great;  that  is  honest  labor. — Sydney 
Smith. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  freshen  old  furniture,  wash  in  lime 
water;  when  dry,  apply  a  coat  of  oil. 

Wipe  tarnished  or  fly-specked  gas 
and  lamp  fixtures  with  a  damp  cloth; 
let  dry,  then  cover  with  a  coat  of  white 
paint;  when  this  is  dry,  regild. 

To  clean  a  glass  carafe  fill  it  with 
strong  ammonia  water  and  some  small 
pieces  of  potato  peel,  then  shake  vigor- 
ously and  rinse  with  clear  water.  Cut- 
glass  carafes  need  great  care  to  keep 
them  looking  bright. 

Keep  a  little  package  of  absorbent 
cotton  in  one  of  the  sideboard  drawers. 
If  oil,  milk  or  cream  is  spilled  on  a 
woolen  dress  or  coat,  a  bit  of  the  cot- 
ton instantly  applied  will  remove  all 
traces  of  the  stains. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  clarifying 
molasses — and  it  is  probably  as  good  as 
any — is  to  heat  it  over  the  fire,  pour- 
ing in  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  for  each 
gallon.  The  scum  which  arises  should 
be  taken  off  before  it  is  broken  by 
boiling. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings  can 
be  cleaned  and  their  colors  very  much 
restored  by  the  simple  use  of  salt  and 
water,  with  which  it  must  be  sponged; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  it 
too  wet  and  to  dry  with  a  coarse  towel. 

To  clean  a  chamois  skin,  wash  it  in  a 
strong  suds  and  rinse  in  lukewarm 
water  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has 
been  added.  Then  shake  it  thoroughly 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  During  the 
drying  process  change  its  position  upon 
the  line,  so  that  all  four  corners  may 
be  dry  at  the  same  time. 

To  stop  a  bleeding  nose  keep  the 
patient's  head  thrown  back  and  his 
arms  raised.  Hold  a  cold  cloth  or 
sponge  to  receive  the  blood.  Press  the 
fingers  firmly  on  each  side  of  the  nose 
where  it  joins  the  upper  lip.  A  piece 
of  ice  or  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  ice  water 
may  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

When  ink  is  spilled  on  a  carpet  or 
garment,  at  once  cover  the  place  with 
a  thick  paste  of  starch  and  cold  water 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  let  dry; 
or  take  up  with  blotting  paper,  wash 
well  in  sweet  or  sour  milk,  then  cover 
with  white  cornmeal  and  leave  twelve 
hours.  For  dry  ink  stains,  soak  in 
milk  and  repeat  the  above  several 
times. 

"  You  can  wear  a  white  satin  ribbon 
indefinitely."  says  the  girl,  "if  you 
only  know  how  to  clean  it.  I  wash 
mine  with  warm  soap  and  water  and  a 
nail  brush;  or  if  they  are  not  very  much 
soiled,  they  can  be  simply  rubbed  out 
in  the  hands.  After  rinsing,  be  sure  to 
let  them  dry  before  ironing.  If  ironed 
wet  they  are  too  stiff  and  will  not  tie 
well." 

A  mixture  of  celery  and  English  wal- 
nuts makes  a  delicious  dinner  salad. 
Cut  crisp  celery  into  small  bits  and 
mix  with  it  two-thirds  of  the  same 
quantity  of  nut  meats  previously  boiled 
in  salted  water  for  ten  minutes,  with  a 
slice  of  onion,  a  bay  leaf,  half  a  dozen 


peppercorns  and  a  blade  of  mace,  then 
plunge  into  cold  water  and  skin.  Add 
mayonnaise  to  moisten  thoroughly,  and 
serve  each  portion  on  delicate  lettuce 
leaves. 

Ices  and  creams  are  constantly  as- 
suming new  and  wonderful  shapes  with 
each  successive  society  function,  and 
caterers  are  kept  busy  in  keeping  up 
with  the  demand  for  something  original. 
Military  shapes  ruled  the  day  during 
the  last  few  months"  but  with  the  re- 
turn of  peace  the  sword  and  drum  give 
way  to  the  pruning  hook  and  light 
guitar.  Natural  flowers  and  fruits  are 
frequently  seen,  with  the  inside  petals 
or  centers  removed  and  replaced  by 
the  frozen  dainty. 


A  Hode!  Kitchen. 


My  kitchen  is  a  room  14x16  feet,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  a  window  in 
the  north,  east  and  south  sides,  door  in 
the  east,  with  a  porch  full  length  of 
kitchen,  with  a  well  at  one  end  of  porch 
and  cistern  at  the  other,  with  coal 
house  in  front,  so  I  have  no  steps  to 
climb.  My  work  table  is  in  front  of 
north  window,  with  a  large  cupboard 
at  each  end.  It  saves  many  a  step  in 
a  day  in  putting  dishes,  pans  and  ket- 
tles away.  And  a  large  pail  with  lid  on 
sits  under  the  table  to  put  scraps  and 
dishwater  in.  I  have  a  good  stove  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  room.  So  in 
the  west  cupboard  I  keep  kettles,  pans 
and  such  like,  in  the  lower  part,  and  in 
the  upper  part  are  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
gar, all  kinds  of  spices,  and  a  baking 
powder  can  with  lid  full  of  holes,  with 
flour  in  it.  Whatever  I  am  cooking  I 
only  have  to  turn  around  to  the  cup- 
board to  get  any  kind  of  seasoning  I 
want.  A  fancy  washstand  stands  in 
the  northeast  corner.  It  is  made  out 
of  a  dry  goods  box,  and  is  covered  with 
oilcloth,  also  oilcloth  pockets  on  the 
sides  for  brushes,  etc.,  with  a  pail  of 
water  sitting  inside  of  the  stand,  and 
a  pail  at  the  end  to  pour  waste  water 
in,  is  another  saving  of  steps.  The 
dining  table  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  so  it  is  easily  reached  from 
cupboards  or  stove.  By  the  south 
window  is  a  small  serving  table,  mend- 
ing basket,  and,  best  of  all,  a  nice  easy 
chair  within  easy  reach  of  a  paper  case 
of  good  papers — and  one  of  the  best  is 
the  Rural  Press.  So  when  the  hands 
are  too  tired  to  darn  a  sock,  or  patch 
a  shirt,  I  can  enjoy  the  latest  paper, 
improve  my  mind  and  watch  that  the 
dinner  does  not  burn.  By  turning  the 
dining  room  into  a  bedroom  I  find  it  a 
great  improvement  and  saves  many 
steps.  It  leaves  me  more  time  to  keep 
my  kitchen  bright,  so  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  invite  anyone  to  take  din- 
ner in  it.  Pantry  is  used  for  only  such 
articles  as  pie,  bread,  cake  boxes,  flour 
and  things  so  inconvenient  for  the 
kitchen.  It  makes  too  much  running 
to  go  to  the  pantry  for  every  little 
thing.  "Save  steps  and  gain  time"  is 
my  method. — Fannie  B.  Green. 

Remember  in  Cooking  Vegetables 

That  most  vegetables  should  be  put 
on  to  cook  in  freshly  boiling  water. 

That  salt  should  be  added  when  they 
are  about  two-thirds  done. 

That  lying  in  very  cold  water  for  an 
hour  or  more  will  partially  restore  to 
wilted  vegetables  quality  and  freshness. 

That  every  green  vegetable  should 
be  cooked  rapidly,  and  uncovered,  to 
retain  its  color. 

That  if  the  water  is  very  hard,  a  tiny 
bit  of  soda,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  ad- 
ded will  make  the  vegetables  cooked  in 
it  tenderer  and  of  better  color.  Ordi- 
nary water  does  not  require  such  addi- 
tion. 

That  when  soft  water  is  used  the 
salt  must  be  in  from  the  first,  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  flavor  and  substance. 

That  cooking  a  vegetable  after  it  is 
done  toughens,  darkens  it,  and  detracts 
from  its  flavor. 

That  the  best  dressing  for  vegetables 
at  their  perfection  is  butter,  pepper 
and  salt — cauliflower  and  perhaps  as- 
paragus excepted. 

That  older  and  staler  vegetables  are 
improved  by  a  croam  or  drawn-butter 
sauce — the  basis  for  the  latter  the  re- 
duced liquor  left  when  the  cooking  is 
finished. — Ella  Morris  Kretschmar. 


Domestic  Hints. 


A  Plain  Pudding  Sauce. —Beat  to  a 
cream  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  and  a 
large  cupful  of  sugar.  Put  in  a  small 
saucepan  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch, add  just  enough  cold  water  to 
stir  it  smooth,  then  pour  over  it  boil- 
ing water  to  make  it  the  consistency 
required.  Cook  until  clear  ;  mix  with 
the  butter  and  sugar  and  flour  to 
taste. 

Marshmallow  Pudding.  —  Weigh 
three  eggs,  and  take  their  weight  each 
in  butter,  flour  and  sugar  ;  cream  the 
butter,  add  the  sugar  and  cream  again. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  orange  flower 
water  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  then,  one  at 
a  time,  the  three  eggs.  Beat  hard  and 
long,  until  the  mixture  is  fine-grained 
and  light,  and  add  gradually  the  sifted 
flour.  Mix  in  lightly  a  dozen  marsh- 
mallows  cut  into  quarters  and  turn  into 
a  buttered  mold.  Cover  and  steam  for 
an  hour. 

Floating  Island.  —  One  quart  of 
milk,  four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  Beat  the  yolks  well, 
stir  in  the  sugar  and  add  the  milk', 
which  has  been  heated,  a  little  at  a 
time.  Place  over  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring  con- 
stantly. When  cold,  flavor  and  pour 
into  a  glass  dish,  stirring  it  up  well. 
Heap  upon  it  a  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  the  eggs. 

Rice  Snowballs. — A  pretty  dish  for 
juvenile  suppers.  Boil  six  ounces  of 
rice  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  flavoring 
essence  of  almonds  till  quite  tender  ; 
when  the  rice  is  soft  put  into  small 
cups,  and  let  it  remain  until  quite  cold; 
turn  all  out  in  a  deep  glass  dish,  pour 
round  (but  not  over)  a  good  custard, 
and  on  the  top  of  each  ball  place  a  strip 
of  bright-colored  jelly.  This  dish  will 
be  found  much  more  digestible  and 
wholesome  than  the  usual  pastry  and 
sweets  used  at  children's  parties. 

Cheese  Drops. — Cheese  drops  are 
fawn-colored  little  balls  about  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  cherry,  served  hot  with 
green  salad  and  toasted  crackers.  Beat 
a  whole  egg  till  light,  add  to  it  a  cupful 
of  grated  cheese,  half  a  cupful  of  grated 
bread  crumbs,  mix  well  and  season  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  sherry  and  one  of  to- 
mato catsup  and  a  pinch  of  paprika. 
Wet  your  hands  and  make  little  balls  as 
big  as  cherries,  dip  each  ball  in  egg, 
roll  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
lard  to  a  light-brown  color. 

Omelet.— Beat  five  eggs  slightly  with 
a  fork  until  you  can  take  up  a  spoonful 
without  stringing.  Add  a  half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a  pinch  of  pepper  and 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  mixing  well. 
Butter  an  omelet  pan,  but  before  the 
butter  browns  turn  in  the  beaten  mix- 
ture. Then  with  the  point  of  a  fork 
lift  up  the  cooked  egg  from  the  center, 
letting  the  uncooked  egg  run  under. 
Continue  the  lifting  until  the  whole  is 
of  a  soft,  creamy  consistency,  then 
brown  slightly,  fold  and  turn  out  on  a 
hot  plate. 

Curry  op  Mutton. — Fry  one  large 
onion,  cut  fine,  in  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Mix  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  curry  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  stir 
it  into  the  butter  and  onion.  Add 
gradually  one  pint  of  hot  water  or 
stock.  Cut  two  pounds  of  lean  mutton 
into  small  pieces,  and  brown  them  in 
hot  fat  ;  add  them  to  the  sauce,  and 
simmer  until  tender.  Place  the  meat 
on  a  hot  dish,  and  arrange  a  border  of 
boiled  rice  around  the  meat.  Slices  of 
cooked  mutton  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  fresh  meat.  Veal  curry  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner. 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Wrke  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


CTTO  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  UBe  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  »2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. DR.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'la,  Pa. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  7,  1899. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                79%®7S  78?,to77>4 

Thursday                  78  @76'/J  78H@77 

Friday                      77%®76%  78!4@77M 

Saturday                   76H@77?.£  TS%@n% 

Monday                     78'/»«76?»  5Jt#WH 

Tuesday                    76!4®74X  77H@75« 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   6s  0>{d    6s  OMd 

Thursday   6s  HHd     5s  HV4d 

Friday   5s  llTad     6s  0>id 

♦Saturday   —  — d    —  — d 

Monday   6s   1   d    6s   2  d 

Tuesday   5s  llftd     Bs  0%A 

*  Holiday. 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  *1  20H@1  19«   @  

Friday   1  20'/,@l  19H       1  22M@1  22 

Saturday   1  20H®1  21  £       1  24   ®1  25 

Monday   1  21  >i foil  21  1  25  ®  

Tuesday   1  20!b@1  18         1  22%®\  22 

Wednesday   1  18  @1  18X       1  22'/2®  

Wheat. 

Values  for  actual  wheat  in  the  sample  or 
open  market  remain  quotably  in  same  posi- 
tion as  for  weeks  past,  buyers  failing  to  knock 
them  lower  and  sellers  being  unsuccess- 
ful in  elevating  them.  If  speculative  values 
furnish  any  criterion,  the  market  is  more  apt 
to  harden  than  to  recede  when  activity  in  the 
export  trade  is  again  resumed.  Chicago 
futures  are  lower  than  a  week  ago,  but  the 
English  market  is  firmer.  Futures  in  the 
local  market  have  been  weakening  for  several 
days  past,  following  in  the  lead  of  Chicago. 
The  main  excuse  for  the  speculative  break 
is  the  increase  in  the  "visible  supply"  shown 
by  the  Government  report. 

With  millers  and  shippers  in  this  center 
lightly  stocked,  and  having  no  necessities  re- 
quiring them  to  purchase  heavily  for  the  time 
being,  thev  are  naturally  more  than  ordinarily 
bearish  in  their  views,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  not  only  talk  low  values,  but  to  have  low 
prices  a  reality  in  the  spot  market.  In  other 
words,  having  no  pressing  needs  just  now, 
they  can  readily  refuse  to  buy,  except  at  their 
own  figures,  and  as  there  are  nearly  always 
some  holders  who  from  various  causes  will 
sell,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  the  condi- 
tions, buyers  are  enabled  in  instances  like  the 
present  to  pick  up  all  and  more  than  they  ac- 
tually need.  If  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  ships 
loading  or  chartered  to  load,  and  competition 
to  secure  wheat  was  active  among  both  ship- 
pers and  millers,  as  has  frequently  been  ex- 
perienced in  seasons  past,  the  wheat  grower 
and  seller  would  not  have  such  hard  lines  to 
contend  with  as  have  confronted  him  during 
most  of  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
That  there  will  be  no  relief  from  existing  un- 
favorable conditions  is  not  probable,  although 
prospects  for  a  revival  of  old-time  competition 
among  buyers  are  not  very  bright,  as  there  is 
now  both  a  milling  combine  and  a  shippers' 
combination,  and  with  little  or  no  friction  be- 
tween the  shipping  and  milling  interests, 
competition  on  the  buying  side  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  is  of  a  very  tame 
sort.  Should  there  be,  however,  an  active  de- 
mand abroad  for  our  wheat,  which  is  likely,  if 
the  crops  in  portions  of  Europe  and  the  Mis- 
souri river  section  of  this  country  turn  out  as 
poorly  as  many  now  predict,  values  for  wheat 
will  move  upward,  in  spite  of  buyers  here 
working  in  the  main  in  friendly  unison.  Three 
cargoes  of  wheat  were  cleared  the  past  week 
for  England,  and  several  cargoes  more  are  ex- 
pected to  depart  during  the  month.  There 
are  ten  ships  now  on  the  engaged  list,  but 
most  of  them  have  lay  days  extending  into 
the  new  season.  At  this  date  last  year  new 
wheat  had  been  received  in  small  quantity. 
The  first  new  wheat  the  current  season  was 
reported  shipped  from  Tulare  last  Saturday. 

California  Milling  II  12'i@l  17!J 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  ®1  07tf 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  <ai  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95.  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.2;;,4@1.18. 

May,  1900,  delivery,  $1.25@1.22. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  1.19® 
1.18%;  May,  1900,  $1.22%®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv  quotations   9s5d®9s6d  6s3d®6s5d 

Freight  rates   27H30@s  26*@27>/2s 

Local  market  tl.47K@1.52',.  |1.06'4®1.08X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
Juue  1st  and  May  1st: 

Tons—  June  1st.      May  1st. 

Wheat  *71,601  89,839 

Barley   t3,554  9,020 

Oats   566  1,951 

Corn   163  204 

♦Including  53,072  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  14,849 
tons  at  Stockton. 

flncluding  375  tons  at  Port  Costa,  587  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


inst.  show  a  decrease  of  18.338  tons  for  month  of 
May.  A  year  ago  there  were  42,542  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE   JUNE  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc..  in  the  State  on  June  1st, 
1899,  and  previous  dates,  are  given  by  the  Produce 
Exchange  as  follows: 

1899.        1898.  1897.  1896. 

Flour,  bbls. .  .  70,906  87,380  94,960  101,991 
Wheat,  ctls.  .3,394,160  3.152,680  1,733,880  2,655,340 
Barley,  ctls..  232,420  943,060  758,600  1,043,540 
Oats,  ctls  ...     23,460     109,380        81,980  78,500 

Rye,  ctls   10,560      54,300       21,360  17,100 

Corn,  ctls....     25,560     112,780       61.280  103,460 
Beans,  sks       308,973     561,263      505,730  369,396 
•Flour. 

Despite  rather  heavy  shipments  outward 
lately,  mainly  to  the  Orient,  stocks  and  offer- 
ings continue  ahead  of  requirements.  Exports 
to  China  the  past  week  aggregated  28,450  bar- 
rels. This  is  more  than  is  consumed  weekly 
in  the  entire  State.  The  same  easy  tone  as 
previously  noted  prevails,  quotable  values  re- 
maining unchanged. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 

Barley. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
general  condition  of  this  market,  demand  be- 
ing slow,  in  expectancy  of  lower  figures  in 
the  near  future,  or  as  soon  as  new  barley  ap- 
pears upon  the  market  in  something  like 
wholesale  quantity.  While  there  is  a  lack  of 
firmness,  recent  sales  have  been  at  figures 
close  to  those  current  for  some  weeks  past.  A 
small  quantity  of  new  barley,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  received  from  Bethany  on  the 
1st  inst.  and  was  sold  at  auction  at  $1.0:V4. 
The  barley  was  bright  but  light  weight.  This 
is  an  early  date  for  new  grain,  especially  in  a 
season  like  the  present  one.  In  several  sea- 
sons, however,  new  barley  has  been  received 
in  May.  The  earliest  on  record  was  two  years 
ago  when  new  barley  arrived  on  May  17.  The 
price  then  was  low,  the  lot  in  question  going 
at  81c.  Last  year  new  barley  did  not  ar- 
rive until  July  13,  but  it  brought  a  fairly  good 
figure,  selling  at  $1.20.  Not  much  new  barley 
is  expected  on  market  before  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  next  month. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  07tf 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02tf@l  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  833;@85%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  88@89%c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  89l4@ 
8$%c;  seller  1899,  new,  85^@85c. 

Oats. 

That  the  market  for  this  cereal  is  firm, 
with  values  on  a  comparatively  high  plane, 
is  not  surprising  when  the  exceedingly  light 
stocks  now  on  hand  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. On  the  1st  inst.  only  566  tons  were  re- 
ported in  the  warehouses  of  this  city,  while 
a  month  ago  there  were  2000  tons.  On  June 
1st,  1898,  supplies  in  same  warehouses  were 
given  at  3100  tons,  and  at  corresponding  date 
two  years  ago  2800  tons  were  reported  on 
hand  in  this  center.  No  material  increase  in 
stocks  is  likely  to  be  experienced  for  a  month 
or  two. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  145  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37tf@l  42K 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Milling  1  45  ®1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47M@1  50 

Black  Russian  130   @1  35 

Red    1  80  @1  37H 

Corn. 

Market  is  quiet,  owing  to  limited  supplies 
and  comparatively  high  prices  demanded  by 
holders.  With  only  163  tons  in  city  ware- 
houses on  the  1st  inst.,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  activity  in  this 
cereal.  A  year  ago  there  were  1600  tons,  and 
two  years  ago  900  tons  in  same  warehouses. 
Most  of  the  corn  in  stock  is  Eastern  Large 
Yellow,  the  supply  of  Small  Yellow  and  Large 
White  being  of  exceedingly  light  volume, 
admitting  of  only  a  retail  trade  in  these 
kinds. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  35  @1  40 

Eastern  Mixed    1  12K@1  17* 

Rye. 

A  quiet  market  is  noted,  with  values  quot- 
ably in  the  same  position  as  for  some  time 
past. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97V4@1  02tf 

Buckwheat. 
Asking  prices  are  unchanged.    Stocks  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  the  filling  of  other  than 
small  orders. 

Good  to  choice  2  25  @2  50 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  showing  a  trifle  better  tone  for 
white  descriptions,  if  there  is  any  difference 
to  note.  As  there  is  very  little  doing,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  give 
any  substantial  test  to  values.  There  are  no 
large  stocks  of  any  variety  of  white  beans 
other  than  Lady  Wasbingtons,  and  this 
causes  holders  of  white  descriptions  to  have 
confidence  in  the  market.  Bayos  and  Pinks 
continue  to  be  offered  freely,  with  mar- 
ket weak  for  the  same,  especially  for  Bayos. 
Some  Bayos  that  were  shipped  to  Alaska  last 
summer  for  the  Klondike  trade  were  freighted 
back  to  Seattle  this  spring  by  mule  teams 
and  closed  out  at  a  decided  loss.  Limas  are 
steadily  held,  and  to  fill  large  orders  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  an  advsnce  on  current 
rates. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 


@l  95 
@1  60 
@3  40 
@2  75 
@4  10 


@3  00 
®1  75 


Laay  Washington   1  50  ®1  65 

Butter,  small     ®  

Butter,  large    

Pinks   1  80 

Bayos,  good  to  oholce   1  50 

Reds   3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10 

Horse  Beans    

Garbanzos,  large   2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60 

Advices  of  recent  date  by  mail  from  New 
York  City  give  the  following  review  of  the 
bean  market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

Receipts  have  been  considerably  lighter  this 
week,  but  the  demand  for  white  beans  has  shown 
no  improvement.  Exporters  have  cabled  |1. 50  on 
choice  Marrow  but  have  drawn  no  orders  to  speak 
of,  and  jobbers  have  bought  only  in  small  lots  for 
current  use;  most  holders  have  taken  a  steady 
view  of  the  position,  however,  and  have  not 
urged  sales  at  the  expense  of  any  further  conces- 
sions in  price.  Medium  have  ruled  dull  and 
prices  have  eased  off  a  little,  the  best  stock  sell- 
ing generally  at  $1.32!i.  but  some  Bne  lots  have 
changed  hands  at  $1  30.  Pea  settled  to  $1.30 
early  in  the  week  and  have  since  been  offered 
freely  at  that.  Exporters  have  taken  close  to 
1,000  bbls.  of  Red  Kidney  during  the  week  at 
$1.77V4@180  f.  o.  b.;this  has  tended  to  give  the 
market  a  little  firmer  tone,  at  the  same  time 
choice  stock  can  still  be  bought  without  difficulty 
at  $1.80.  White  Kidney  cleaned  up  closely,  ex- 
porters taking  the  best  lots,  mostly  at  $1.85  f.  o.  b. 
Yellow  Eye  have  dragged  and  there  has  been 
very  little  demand  for  Turtle  Soup.  California 
Lima  have  shown  no  quotable  change;  as  a  rule 
stocks  are  held  quite  steady  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  buy  round  lots  below  $2.52'/i(n2.55;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that  holders  are  ac- 
cepting less  for  small  lots  than  they  would  be 
willing  to  name  on  carloads.  It  has  been  a  dull 
market  for  green  peas  but  values  have  not 
changed  materially. 

Dried  Peas. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade  there  is  no 
movement  to  note  in  Dried  Peas.  Prices  are 
unchanged.  Stocks  are  mainly  imported  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  millers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  30  @2  40 

Nlles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

The  market  is  ruling  more  quiet  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  not  on  account  of  any 
weakness  having  been  developed,  or  dealers 
having  lost  confidence  in  the  values  recently 
established,  but  because  there  is  very  little 
wool  now  here  in  first  hands  for  dealers  to 
operate  upon.  Not  only  this,  but  most  of  the 
shippers  and  scourers  have  all  they  can  do  in 
tending  to  wools  already  secured.  All  of  the 
scouring  establishments  are  running  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  will  not  have  completed 
for  weeks  to  come  the  orders  now  on  file. 
While  the  packing  of  wools  which  are  suitable 
for  shipment  in  the  grease  is  not  such  a  large 
job,  it  is,  nevertheless,  occupying  consider- 
able time.  Of  the  wools  still  to  come  for- 
ward, which  are  principally  those  from  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino,  and  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  clips,  a  much  larger  proportion 
will  go  forward  in  the  grease  to  manufactur- 
ers than  is  the  case  with  the  season's  clip 
received  up  to  date. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @lfl 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  ~@— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @  124 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @13 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  13  @16 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — ©— 

Southern  Mountain   — ® — 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Market  is  almost  lifeless,  and  that  there 
will  be  any  special  activity  or  strength  de- 
veloped during  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days 
is  altogether  improbable.  In  fact,  the  outlook 
at  present  does  not  appear  favorable  for  firm- 
ness the  coming  season,  unless  it  be  for  a  few 
extra  fancy  growths.  Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  fair  crop  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East,  and  a  big  yield  on  this  coast, 
which  means  a  superabundance  of  hops,  and  if 
this  proves  correct,  low  prices  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  rule  the  coming  autumn.  There  are 
some  who  argue  otherwise,  but  they  are 
mainly  interested  holders,  and  may  be  desir- 
ous of  keeping  others  out  of  the  market  until 
they  have  unloaded.  This  game  has  been 
played  before.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  the 
crop  on  this  coast  will  prove  above  the  aver- 
age in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @15 

The  following  information  about  the  hop 
market  is  published  under  recent  date  by  a 
New  York  authority: 

Cold  weather  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
vine  in  New  York  State  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  nearly  all  the  yards  are  quite  backward 
for  the  season  of  year.  In  this  State  many  of  the 
vines  are  old  and  not  having  had  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  recent  years  they  do  not  show  strong, 
vigorous  growth  such  as  newer  and  well  cultivated 
yards  ought  to.  There  has  been  some  business 
in  the  interior  lately  in  range  of  8@llKo  and  the 
few  remaining  lots  aie  now  held  with  a  little  more 
confidence.  Some  of  the  Oregon  papers  fear  a 
shortage  of  Quassia  chips  which  are  used  largely 
in  the  mixtures  for  spraying  hop  vines.  The 
local  market  has  ruled  very  quiet,  but  if  anything 
the  feeling  is  just  a  shade  firmer.  Possibly  a  few 
more  brewers  have  been  interested  of  late  and 
some  business  has  transpired.  Holders  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  demand  should  show  much  im- 
provement the  market  would  advance  at  once,  as 
the  holdings  here  are  very  moderate  and  there  are 
but  few  lots  in  the  interior  to  fall  back  on.  Brew- 
ers are  constantly  reducing  their  stocks,  and  the 
whole  situation  seems  to  be  brightening  some- 
what. Such  sales  as  are  making  are  at  about 
former  prices,  and  are  fairly  covered  by  the 
quotations  given. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

No  changes  of  noteworthy  importance  have 
occurred  in  quotable  rates  for  hay  since  last 
review.  The  tendency  has  been  to  a  little 
wider  range  in  prices,  as  intimated  last  week 


would  likely  be  the  case  after  the  rain. 
Strictly  choice,  unstained  stable  hay  has  been 
commanding  slightly  better  figures  than  had 
been  current.  Receipts  have  not  been  large, 
but  of  common  qualities  there  has  been  more 
than  enough  for  the  demand.  Straw  remained 
unchanged. 

Wheat   7  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  lu  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

Barley,  River    ®   

Timothy    ®  

Alfalfa   4  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00®11  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MUlstuffs. 

With  continued  light  receipts,  the  market 
for  Bran  and  Middlings  remains  fully  as  un- 
favorable to  buyers  as  previously  noted,  al- 
though demand  is  light.  Prices  for  Rolled 
Barley  tended  downward.  Milled  Corn  was 
steadily  held. 

Bran,  *  ton  16  50®17  50 

Middlings  18  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00@23  50 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  note.  Hemp 
Seed  is  in  light  stock  and  is  held  at  an  ad- 
vance. Other  quotations  are  without  change. 
Values  for  Mustard  and  Alfalfa  are  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75@— 

Flax    ®  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*@3 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4>*(d>41; 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*®9K 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Activity  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in 
the  Grain  Bag  market,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
offerings  and  prices  remain  quotably  un- 
changed. Fruit  Sacks  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive some  attention,  prices  remaining  as  be- 
fore. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July . . .  5K®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5',»  5K 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   i%®  \\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5   ®  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  remains  firm,  owing  to  limited 
supplies.  Pelts  are  offering  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  immediate  demand.  Tallow  is 
not  in  active  request,  but  with  only  moderate 
stocks,  values  continue  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs —  — ®10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8H  — ®  7J4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8V4  — @  7hi 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   -®10  — @  9 

Dry  Hides   — ®16  — ®13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17         — @13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00  @2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50  @1  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50  @1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   26  @  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   70  ®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27V4®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22tf 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4K 

Tallow,  No.  2   3K@  8K 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37ft 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  @  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

Honey. 

Very  little  new  honey  has  so  far  been  re- 
ceived. The  small  sales  effected  have  been 
within  range  of  quotations.  There  is  some 
Hawaiian  Island  honey  on  the  market,  which 
dealers  pronounce  a  doctored  or  counterfeit 
article,  and  it  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  trade. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7H@  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6H<»  7 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  10  ®  10tf 

Amber  Comb   7%®  9 

Beeswax. 

Values  continue  steady.  Market  is  almost 
bare,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  there 
being  any  special  accumulations  soon. 

Good  to  choloe,  light,  V  lb  20tt®27 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  light  receipt,  but  at  figures  lately 
current  no  large  quantities  are  required  to 
satisy  the  demand.  Small  Veal  was  scarce 
and  brought  good  prices.  Mutton  was  in  fair 
supply,  with  values  for  the  same  barely 
steady.  Hogs  did  not  arrive  freely,  and  mar- 
ket was  moderately  firm,  especially  for  desir- 
able packing  stock. 

Beet,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   8  @  8'2 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  @  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  ®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6>4®7c;  wethers   7  &  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5*4®  5fc 

Hogs,  small,  fat  6%®  S<4 

Hogs,  large  hard   b%®  5* 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  \i  *  6 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  ®10 

Veal,  large,  f  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   7K@  6 

Poultry. 

There  was  no  material  increase  in  receipts, 
either  of  home  product  or  of  Eastern  poultry, 
but  the  market  was  not  so  high  as  last  quoted. 
Retailers  were  unable  to  clean  up  the  stock  of 
previous  week  which  they  had  purchased  at 
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high  figures,  many  consumers  refusing  to  pay 
the  prices  demanded.  As  a  natural  sequence, 
buyers  in  the  wholesale  market  this  week  re- 
duced their  bids,  more  particularly  on  medium 
size  and  small  young  stock. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f*  a   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14  @  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  6  00  @7  00 

Roosters,  old  5  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00  @8  00 

Fryers  4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00   @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  4  50   @6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00   @5  00 

Geese,  »  pair   —  @1  50 

Goslings,  $  pair  1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Batter. 

While  not  quotably  lower,  there  is  an  easier 
tone  to  the  market  for  fresh  product  than 
during  preceding  week.  Demand  has  been 
lighter,  most  dealers  considering  present 
prices  a  little  too  high  for  packing  on  specula- 
tive account.  Eastern  markets  are  firm  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  it  looks  as  though  prices 
East  would  not  go  materially  lower  this  sea- 
son. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  18  @— 

Creamery  firsts  17V4@— 

Creamery  seconds  17  @ — 

Dairy  select  17  @— 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12V4@14 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @19 

Pickled  Roll  17  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Weakness  in  the  cheese  market  is  still  more 
pronounced,  and  prospects  are  unfavorable  for 
any  change  for  the  better  being  developed 
during  the  next  month  or  two.  Producers 
are  sending  in  stock  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
while  buyers  are  purchasing  only  for  present 
needs. 

California  fancy  fiat,  new   8yj@  9 

California,  good  tc  choice   8  @  8i4 

California,  fair  to  good   7V4@  8 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   8  @  9'/2 

Eggs. 

There  has  been  a  steady  market  for  eggs, 
with  a  good  demand  for  choice  to  select,  and 
only  very  moderate  offerings  of  domestic  pro- 
duct. The  customary  advance  over  best  fig- 
ures warranted  as  a  quotation  was  realized 
for  some  superior  marks.  Eastern  were  in 
fair  receipt,  and  this  tended  to  check  any  up- 
ward movement  in  prices. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.. 17  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store  16  @17V4 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  @V7% 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Much  the  same  general  conditions  prevailed 
in  the  vegetable  market  as  during  previous 
week,  changes  in  quotable  values  not  being 
numerous  or  marked.  New  Red  Onions  con- 
tinued in  excessive  supply  and  very  cheap. 
Asparagus  of  fine  quality  was  scarce  and 
high.  Green  Corn  arrived  sparingly  and 
brought  stiff  prices.  String  Jieans  sold  at  a 
narrow  range,  with  market  firm  for  desirable 
qualities. 

Asparagus,  fancy,     box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  *  box   2  25®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box          1  00®  1  50 

Beans,  Wax,  1*  B>   5®  6 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  $  ft   5®  6 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,  %(  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100   1  50®  1  60 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  Vacaville,  V  doz   30®  40 

Cucumbers,     box   1  25®  1  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   10®  12H 

Garlic,  new,  1»ft   5®  7 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  $  box   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     — ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  *  cental   30®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   3®  4 

Peas,  common,  *  ft   V-A®  2H 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  lb   10®  12'/2 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50®  1  25 

Squash,  Bay,  f>  large  box   1  25    1  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   65®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  K>  box   1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  are  virtually  out  of  stock  and 
no  longer  quotable.  There  is  still  some  in- 
quiry for  Old,  both  for  seed  and  shipment. 
Prices  for  New  have  fluctuated  materially. 
As  high  as  $2.50  per  cental  was  realized  for 
New  Burbanks  and  Early  Rose  in  boxes,  but 
this  figure  proved  temporary.  Most  sales  of 
New  have  been  within  range  of  $1.75@2.00. 
Market  closed  easy. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     otl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon  2  00  @2  25 

New  Early  Rose....*  1  65  @1  90 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Burbanks,  $  cental  1  65  @2  00 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

While  most  of  the  summer  varieties  of  fruit 
were  fairly  well  represented  on  market  the 
current  week,  supplies  either  separately  or  in 
the  aggregate  could  not  be  termed  especially 
heavy  for  this  time  of  year.  In  the  case  of 
Cherries  and  Berries,  there  was  considerable 
rain-damaged  stock,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected after  the  wet  weather  of  last  week. 
Strictly  choice  fruit  of  above  kinds  brought 
about  as  good  figures  as  immediately  prior  to 
last  review,  while  defective  qualities  met 
with  slow  custom  at  reduced  prices.  Apricots 
were  in  increased  receipt  and  market  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  was  easier,  but 
that  values  for  this  fruit  will  descend  to  low 
levels  this  season  is  altogether  improbable. 
Peaches  of  the  early  varieties  are  beginning 
to  arrive  freely,  and  are  bringing  moderately 
good  prices  for  the  best  grades.  Common 


stock  has  to  go  at  low  figures.  Plums  were  in 
tolerably  liberal  supply,  offerings  being 
mainly  of  the  Clyman  variety,  and  market  for 
this  fruit  inclined  in  favor  of  the  consumer, 
although  prices  were  in  all  probability  higher 
than  will  be  realized  a  little  later.  Pears  of 
the  early  varieties  were  in  sufficient  stock  to 
give  consumers  the  advantage.  Apples  were 
offered  quite  freely,  but  were  mostly  green 
windfalls,  these  receiving  very  little  atten- 
tion. Pigs  were  on  market  from  Arizona,  the 
quantity  being  small  but  the  quality  fairly 
good;  sales  were  within  range  of  75e@$1.50 
per  box. 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  crate   75®  1  25 

Apricots,  Pringle,     box   50®  75 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-ft.  box   — @— 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft.  box         1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  Green,  common  to  fair,  f>  50-lb. 

box   40®  75 

Apples,  Green,  $  small  box   30®  60 

Blackberries,  'f,  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   85®  1  00 

Cherries,  Red,  W>  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  White,  f,  box   50®  75 

Currants,  f)  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Gooseberries,  ^  ft   3V2@  iVi 

Gooseberries,  $  10-ft  box   35®  40 

Peaches,  <$  box   40®  85 

Pears,  Madeline,  V  basket   35®  50 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  f>  large  box   50®  i  00 

Plums,  If*  box   50®  1  00 

Plums,  Tragedy.  ■%  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Plums,  Cherry,  f,  drawer   25®  40 

Raspberries,  f)  crate   1  00@— 

Raspberries,  fi  drawer    25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          6  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Not  for  many  years  has  there  been  such  a 
thorough  clean-up  of  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  as  has  been  experienced  this  season. 
Outside  of  Prunes  and  Raisins,  there  are 
practically  no  supplies  remaining.  There  are 
probably  a  couple  of  cars  of  Peaches  in  the  en- 
tire State,  and  two  or  three  times  this  quan- 
tity could  be  readily  placed  at  higher  prices 
than  have  been  current  for  months  past.  The 
evaporated  Apples  announced  last  week  as 
on  the  way  from  Chicago  and  which  are  now 
due,  are  not  offering  under  11c,  and  in  a  small 
way  may  command  over  this  figure.  One  or 
two  cars  of  new  Apricots  are  reported  sold  by 
city  dealers  at  8%@9c  to  arrive,  but  growers 
generally  are  asking  higher  figures,  10@12c 
being  nearer  the  views  of  producers.  No 
business  of  consequence  is  looked  for  in  new 
Apricots  until  the  early  part  of  July.  Prune 
market  is  weak  at  the  quotations.  As  can  be 
readily  inferred,  only  .  nominal  values  can  be 
named  at  present  for  other  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   — @ — 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   — @ — 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @  10 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  .'  13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7V4®  8!4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6V4®  7!4 

Plums,  pitted  4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50"s   7  @— 

50 — 60' s   4%@  5 

60— 7G"s   3%®  4 

70— 80's   3   @  SH 

80— 90's   2%®  3 

90— 100's   2^4®  2J£ 

110— 130's   . .  2   @  2X 

Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Ho 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3^®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — @— 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Ffgs,  Black   3K@  4H 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   Hi®  1% 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  City 
report  the  dried  fruit  trade  in  the  East  as 
follows : 

Evaporated  apples  have  shown  very  little 
change  this  week.  There  is  no  special  urgency  to 
force  stock  on  market,  and  the  light  trading  re- 
ported is  at  about  former  range  of  prices;  strict- 
ly prime  fruit  would  be  difficult  to  place  at  &YiC, 
while  on  the  other  hand  buyers  would  probably 
find  Jittle  stock  available  at  that  figure;  some  so- 
called  prime  are  offering  at  8^@8%c  but  gener- 
ally damp  or  otherwise  unattractive.  Choice  to 
fancy  range  mainly  from  9@8I/4c.  Sun-dried 
apples  scarce  and  moninal.  Chops  held  about 
steady,  choice  heavy  packed  occasionally  up  to 
2?jc.  Cores  and  skins  dull  and  weak  with  out- 
side quotation  extreme  Raspberries  and  other 
small  fruits  in  few  hands  and  generally  held 
steady  but  outlet  small.  California  apricots  and 
peaches  are  well  sustained  and  also  desirable 
prunes,  but  large  sizes  are  quite  plenty  and  weak 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13  @14!i 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  8'/2 

Raising. 

As  is  invariably  the  case  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  Raisin  market  is  dull.  Stocks  are 
mainly  of  high  grade  Loose  Muscatel,  and  are 
being  steadily  held  at  former  range  of  values. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ® — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   —  @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  *  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  5M@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4^.®*% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3M®35£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4K 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@2?£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  being  offered  in  fairly  liberal 
quantity,  but  are  mostly  of  ordinary  quality, 
and  for  such  stock  low  prices  prevail.  Select 
Navels  are  scarce  and  comparatively  high. 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

ror  Salet>y  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Wine  Making  Machinery, 

 JYlflNUFACTURED  E3"V  

KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  CO, San  Francisco, Cal. 


Our  Combination  Grape  Crusher 

and  Stemmer, 
The  Golden  West  Grape  Crusher, 
The  Golden  State  Wine  Press, 
Both  Horizontal  and  Centrifugal 
Wine  Pumps, 


ALSO  HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  OF  ALL  SIZES  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Lemons  remain  plentiful  and  cheap,  although 
weather  had  been  more  favorable  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding  for  this  fruit  going  to 
consumers.  Limes  were  in  good  supply  and 
were  offering  at  easy  figures. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   2  00®  4  00 

Valencias   1  50®  3  00 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @ — 

Grape  Fruit,    box   — ® — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  y  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  virtually  bare  of  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the 
time  being  upon  which  to  base  values  for  the 
same.  Peanuts  are  in  light  supply  and  are 
commanding  steady  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  Wbite,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  the  wine  market 
having  changed  to  any  material  extent  since 
last  report.  While  trade  is  not  lifeless,  busi- 
ness at  present  is  of  a  light  order.  Small 
quantities  are  going  outward  by  sea  and 
rail.  Dealers  are  fairly  well  stocked,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  they  are  in  the  market 
at  present  as  buyers.  Quotable  rates  for  new 
Claret  remain  16@20c  per  gallon  wholesale, 
and  22c  per  gallon  and  upwards  in  a  jobbing 
way  for  selections.  On  wines  crowded  to  sale, 
however,  full  figures  could  not  be  realized. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks  172,245 

Wheat,  ctls  110,323 

Barley,  ctls   21,514 

Oats,  ctls   4,651 

Corn,  ctls   2,539 

Rye,  ctls   70 

Beans,  sks   5,836 

Potatoes,  sks   12,544 

Onions,  sks   6,142 

Hay.  tons   1,721 

Wool,  bales   3,986 

Hops,  bales   13 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

5,308,123 

4,963,076 

2,882,127 

10,281,202 

1,307,848 

4,491,338 

610,579 

680  310 

168,712 

370,123 

31,765 

47,881 

395,599 

562,460 

1,081,485 

1,094,909 

179,045 

111,909 

128,032 

120,172 

70,557 

71,083 

11,683 

9,095 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-skS  146,668 

Wheat,  otls   417 

Barley,  ctls   8,834 

Oats,  ctls   470 

Corn,  ctls   1,549 

Beans,  sks   450 

Hay,  bales   1,789 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  lbs   1,246 

Honty,  cases   45 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,238 


1,826,710 
434,469 
21,391 
22.471 
84,545 
74,068 
1,792,407 
1,331,167 
5,510 
44,376 


Same  Time 
Last  Yea?: 

3,154,260 
9,757,832 
2,999,341 
18,704 
45,394 
170,004 
76,301 
684,276 
816,799 
5,486 
73,551 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*l»  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

«S" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Will  Give  Wo. 

for  every 
Gopher  Scaip* 

The  above  offer  is  made 
by  many  counties  in  the 
western  states. 
We  guarantee  the 

Out  O  Sight 

Gopher 
Trap 

to  catch  when  all  other  traps 
fail.  Send  25  cents  for  a 
sample  by  mail,  or  have  your 
dealer  order  for 
you.  Don't  wait 
gophers  are  active. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO.  M 

16  Meek  St.,      Abingdon.  Ill 


A  NEWJiOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

!  PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  aDd  for  Rood. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  JPrlce, 
»i.oo.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FK  EE, 


W.&P. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New 
York. 


NEW  York,  June  6.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7SSc;  prime  wire  tray,  8!4a8i4c; 
choice,  8J£(a9c;  fancy,  9H@9</2c. 

Prunes,  4J4(a9c. 

Apricots,  Koyal,  13!4@14!4c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaohes,  unpeeled,  9^  1114c;  peeled,  25@28o. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.      Tarred  Felt.     Boof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  GO. 

;S8Jlleni<r»n  St.,  CB1C&80,  ILL. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


June  10, 1899. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  Interests  at  the  South. 


The  school  of  forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles  was  addressed  recently  by 
Abbot  Kinney  on  "  Physical  Require- 
ments for  the  Patrol."  He  said  in 
part: 

' 1  There  should  be  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  to  the  forest  patrol. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  examina- 
tion be  as  rigid  as  the  present  one  for 
army  officers  and  recruits.  Serious 
physical  defects  alone  need  be  consid- 
ered. Outside  of  troubles  and  weak- 
nesses, so  apparent  as  to  suggest  avoid- 
ance of  the  physical  stress  of  mountain 
patrol  work,  heart  disease  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  should  prevent  ap- 
pointment to  the  force.  The  pure  air 
and  balsamic  odors  of  our  mountain 
forests,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  city  nerve  tension,  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  health  of  all 
those  in  the  patrol. 

"After  the  patrol  has  been  once  con- 
stituted it.  becomes  the  first  duty  of 
the  officers  to  maintain  the  health  and 
full  vigor  of  each  individual  in  it. 

"The  experience  of  the  railroads 
crossing  the  desert  is  a  warning  of 
how  serious  the  danger  from  a  diluvial 
rainfall  on  a  bare  watershed  is.  In 
no  part  of  the  United  States  has  the 
damage  from  washouts  on  railroads 
been  so  great  as  in  the  arid  deserts  to 
the  east  of  us.  Oregon,  with  its  60 
to  100  inches  of  rainfall,  shows  no  such 
washouts  as  does  Arizona.  In  the 
one  case  the  forests  retain  and  reser- 
voir a  large  per  cent  of  the  water, 
while  in  the  other  the  denuded  water- 
sheds turn  the  water  like  a  roof.  The 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  rainfall 
in  these  two  sections  of  the  country 
constitutes  a  sermon  on  forestry  that 
could  not  be  made  more  forcible. 

"  The  ration  for  the  patrol  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Even  in  our  semi- 
tropical  climate  some  fat  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  energy.  In  Italy 
and  southern  Spain  the  laborers  eat 
the  black  olive,  such  as  we  pickle  here, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial  as  a  fat 
suited  to  this  climate.  We  produce  ex- 
cellent olive  oil  and  I  believe  we  would 
do  well  to  use  more  of  it. 

"  Stimulants  or  narcotics  at  the  pres- 
ent time  from  afeature  in  every  of- 
ficial ration  known  to  me.  All  nar- 
cotics, of  which  alcohol  is  one,  reduce 
physical  power  and  should  not  be  used. 
Smoking,  especially,  should  be  es- 
chewed by  the  patrol,  as  it  often  leads 
to  serious  fires." 

George  W.  White  followed  with  a 
lecture  on  "Forest  Planting."  He  said 
in  part: 

"Intelligently  plan  the  care  of  a 
forest  requires  careful  calculation  as 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  wood  pro- 
duct it  should  yield  each  year,  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  The  normal  period, 
by  which  to  make  calculation,  is  the 
average  time  allotted  for  growth  of 
principal  kind  of  trees  from  seedlings 
to  maturity.  This  period  is  called  the 
'  rotation.' 

"Plans  should  be  made  to  cut  only 
so  much  each  year  as  would  be  sub- 
plied  by  natural  or  improved  growth. 
In  the  State  forests  of  Germany  the 
estimates  place  this  growth  at  55 
cubic  feet  per  acre  and  this  amount 
is  allowed  to  be  cut  annually.  This  is 
only  about  2J%  of  the  total  amount  of 
timber  standing.  Governments  should 
so  manage  as  to  have  a  small  profit 
per  acre  each  year  from  the  forest. 

"The  range  of  selection  for  moun- 
tain growth  in  southern    California  | 
covers,  for  lumbering   purposes,  the 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able.  For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  j 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there-  ; 
fore  requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.   It  Is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  ' 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.   Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.   Ad-  . 
dress  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best.  I 


pine,  spruce  and  cedar,  with  some  live 
oak,  sycamore,  maple  and  elder.  The 
nderugrowth  is  usually  chaparral.  The 
varieties  especially  suited  to  a  dry 
country  are  those  that  develop  unusual 
root  growth.  Most  of  the  above  trees 
have  this  feature." 

S.  M.  Woodbridge,  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Southern 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  spoke 
at  length  on  "The  Relation  of  Trees  to 
Soil  and  Air  Elements." 

The  authorities  of  the  school  are  ar- 
ranging for  summer  work  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  that  end  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington.  A 
favorable  reply  has  been  received,  con- 
tingent upon  the  recommendation  of  B. 
F.  Allen,  superintendent  of  forests  for 
southern  California. 


The  Highway  Commissioner. 


Highway  Commissioner  J.  L.  Maude 
took  office  without  opposition,  the 
other  Commissioners  retiring  grace- 
fully and  announcing  their  intention  to 
make  no  contest,  as  it  was  thought 
they  would  do.  The  newly  appointed 
Commissioner  announces  that  he  will 
begin  an  active  campaign  in  favor  of 
good  roads  and  that  his  pet  hobby  is 
State  ownership  of  all  principal  high- 
ways. In  speaking  of  the  experience  of 
his  predecessors  in  having  their  bills 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  he  declared 
that  he  would  attempt  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legislation  without  first  ascer- 
taining whether  it  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's approval. 

The  office  of  the  new  Commissioner 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Sadie  Paine  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $1500  a  year,  and  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Willey  as  stenographer  at  a  salary  of 
$1200.  Miss  Willey  has  been  serving 
as  stenograper  for  the  California  Good 
Roads  League. 

Weather  Studies. 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  Ohio  re- 
port Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore  contributes 
an  interesting  and  instructive  article 
on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau to  Educational  Institutions."  It 
prescribes  in  a  general  way  the  courses 
to  be  followed  by  students  at  universi- 
ties and  agricultural  colleges  in  order 
to  enter  the  service,  and  clearly  sets 
forth  the  advantages  of  study  in  this 
direction.  There  is  some  talk  of  the 
establishment  of  special  courses  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  two  California  uni- 
versities bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
weather,  and  to  this  end  professors  of 
both  institutions  are  conferring  with 
Mr.  McAdie. 


CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

S  Pain-Killer. 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 

8£  as 

I*;    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  g; 
1  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  V 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

j|      25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

H  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE.^ 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


LOOK  AT  HIS  TEETH. 

Don't  tak»*  the  Auctioneer' h  weird,  but  lonk  in  the 
horcf's  mouth.  Pnire  Fence  is  fifteen  this  spring, 
has  "good  wind"  Mid  not  a  pimple.  It'K"»tandard.,f 
PACK  ITOVJBH  ITIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mall,  50  Cents.    Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Tfle  (piienriiffland 


McCormicKs 


McCormick 
Binders 
McCormick 
Mowers 
McCormick 
Rakes 
McCormick 
Reapers 
.'.kCormick 
Corn  Harvesters 
McCormick 
Husker 
and 
Shredders 
are  the 
best  in 
the  world 


Mannf actured  t>y  P.  K.  WOOD,  Los  Angeles. 


WOOD'S  DEEP  WELL 
PROPELLER  PUMP. 

(FIK8T  PKI7.E  STATE  FAIR  1898.) 

Simplest,  Highest  Efficiency,  Most  Reliable, 
Most  Economical,  Fully  Guaranteed. 

FOR   IRRIGATION,  MINES,  RIVERS, 
VESSELS,  WATER  WORKS. 

A  simple  rotary  screw  pump  without  valves  or  com- 
plicated parts  to  wear  and  break.  Fits  into  well  casing 
direct  and  requires  neither  expensive  foundations  nor 
shafts. 

T.  E.  Clelland,  Florence.  Cat.,  raises  1620  gallons  per 
minute,  IB-tool  lift  with  25  H.  P. 

Catalogue,  prices,  and  full  particulars  cheerfully  fur- 
nished. 

L.  G.  HARRISON,  Gen.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast. 

31  MAIN  8T  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GIL. 


Your  Bank  Account 

will  scarcely  miss  the  amount  required  to  purchase  a  vehicle 
or  harness  from  us.  This  Is  so  because  you  get  these  articles 
at  first  cost  when  you  buy  from  us. 

We  have  no  Agents 

but  sell  you  direct 
from  our  factory 
at  wholesale  price*. 

We  make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacture™  of  vehicles  and  har- 
ness In  (ne  world  sellingto  the  con- 
sumer exelnslvelT* 

.You  take  no  risk  as  we  ship  goods 
anywhere  subject  to  a  thorough  exami- 
retaiis  for  itio.  nation.   Don't  buy  until  you  get  a  copy 

of  our  large  illustrated  catalogue.    It'e  seiifl  it  /  /.'/  /.  to  you  upon  request. 
Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  W.S.Pratt,  Secy..  Elkhart,  Indiana 


No,  TOT— Extension-top  Surrey  with  doable 
feeders.  Complete  with  side  curtain*,  aprons, 
lamps  and  pole  or  nhafta,  price,  Just  as  good 

lis  for  *" 


No.  lSO-r>oubleBo)nry 
Harness  with  nickel  trim- 
mings. Price,  complete  with 
collars  and  hitch  straps,  $20. 
Asgood  as  sells  for  %30. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

•j*    The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  snitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  ICO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  III  VI. K  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO . 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements,  and  testimonials  from  etockralsers  who  have  successfully 
used  PASTEUK  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  Slates  since  1896  and 
protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  54  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Ex-Consul  Germain's  Observa- 
tions in  Europe 


By  Edgene  Germain  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  South- 
ern California  Pomological  Society. 

But  a  few  years  ago  California  pro- 
ducts were,  with  the  exception  of  grain 
and  canned  fruit,  hardly  known  in  con- 
tinental European  markets.  The  last 
decade  has  brought  about  great 
changes. 

England  imports  annually  large 
quantities  of  our  green  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  etc.  In  dried  fruits:  apri- 
cots, peaches,  nectarines,  prunes,  ap- 
ples and  raisins.  Honey,  both  comb  and 
extracted;  beeswax,  borax  and  hops. 
In  cereals:  wheat,  barley,  beans,  mus- 
tard and  other  seeds. 

Germany  comes  next  in  importance 
as  a  consumer  of  our  products  and  im- 
ports green  apples,  pears  and  in  ad- 
dition all  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  beans, 
wheat,  brewing  barley  and  honey. 

Prance,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland come  next  as  consumers  of  our 
products,  with  the  exception  of  green 
fruit,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
as  yet  been  introduced  into  these 
countries. 

Our  products  have  become  favorably 
known  and  since  all  of  the  above  coun- 
tries import  direct  from  America, 
which  in  former  years  was  not  the  case, 
the  retailer  is  able  to  sell  these  com- 
modities at  a  reasonable  figure  and  so 
sales  are  increasing  rapidly. 

To  illustrate,  I  would  mention  that 
Switzerland,  which  imported  but  $720 
worth  of  American  dried  fruits  in  1894 
(population  about  3,500,000,)  received 
$750,000  worth  during  the  year  1897. 
Our  dried  fruit  can  now  be  found  on 
sale  in  every  retail  grocery  and  deli- 
catessen store  of  any  city  and  hamlet  of 
that  country. 

The  same  proportion  of  increase  can 
be  reported  for  England  and  Germany 
and  the  other  northern  and  central 
European  States. 

I  believe  that  our  State  is  destined 
to  supply  the  world's  market  with 
fruits  and  some  of  our  other  products, 
but  in  order  to  gain  a  permanent  foot- 
hold and  retain  it,  we  must  grade  and 
pack  honestly,  so  that  purchasers  can 
feel  safe  in  placing  their  orders  direct 
with  us  and  be  reasonably  sure,  that 
when  they  order  and  pay  for  goods  be- 
fore they  can  get  a  chance  to  see  them, 
they  will  get  just  exactly  what  they 
contracted  for. 

Cost  of  Transportation. — Transporta- 
tion charges  to  European  seaboards 
are  low  indeed,  in  fact,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  exports.  Why,  just 
think  of  it,  on  dried  fruits  from  Cali- 
fornia terminals  to  Havre,  France,  or 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  the  rate  for  boxed 
dried  fruit  is  $1.10  per  100  pounds  only. 
On  honey  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  ohe 
rate  is  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  while 
on  the  same  article  from  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  to  Bale,  Switzerland,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles,  the  rate  is  45 
cents  per  100  pounds  when  shipped  in 
car  lots  of  22,046  pounds,  minimum 
weight. 

Duties. — The  customs  duty  on  canned 
fruit  is  very  high  in  all  the  States  of 
Europe,  excepting  England,  which  has 
them  on  the  free  list,  these  goods  be- 
ing classed  as  the  table  luxuries,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  rate  on  dried  fruit 
is  very  light. 

In  Switzerland,  the  duty  on  canned 
fruits  is  $3  75  per  100  pounds,  gross 
weight.  This  includes  the  weight  of 
the  boxes  and  tins. 

With  Prance  and  Switzerland,  I 
understand  we  now  have  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  the  above  quoted  duties 
have  been  somewhat  reduced. 

Fresh  fruits,  however,  are  admitted 
free  in  almost  every  State  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  past  two  years  restrictive 
measures  have  been  taken  against  the 
importation  of  American  green  and 
dried  fruits  on  account  of  the  so-called 
San  Jose  scale.  In  Switzerland,  the 
importation  of  green  and  dried  fruits 
was  in  fact  entirely  prohibited. 

I  think,  however,  that  with  time  we 
will  overcome  these  difficulties,  if  our 
Government  takes  these  matters  up  in 


earnest.  On  cereals,  the  duty  in  all 
European  States  is  very  light  and  in 
years  of  crop  failures  is  often  taken  off 
altogether  for  certain  periods. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  for  California 
products  is  encouraging  and  if  we  make 
a  good  exhibit  of  our  products  at  the 
coming  World's  Fair  in  1900,  which  by 
all  means  should  be  done,  good  results 
may  be  looked  for. 


Special    Wheat    Service    by  the 
Weather  Bureau. 


The  Weather  Bureau  has  begun 
work  on  a  special  wheat  service  in  this 
State.  Local  Forecaster  J.  H.  Willson 
has  established  twelve  stations  along 
the  line  of  the  Valley  road  and  will  equip 
the  following  places  with  rain  gauges  and 
maximum  thermometers:  Elmwood, 
Merced,  Le Grand,  Lankershim,  Fresno, 
Reedley,  Hanford,  Visalia,  Tulare, 
Angiola,  Dewey  and  Bakersfield. 

The  Valley  road  is  actively  co-operat- 
ing with  the  bureau  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  important  branch  of  the 
service  and  has  placed  its  train  agents 
at  the  places  named  at  the  disposal  of 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  wheat  bulletins  will  be  issued 
daily  from  June  1  to  July  15.  Tele- 
graphic reports  will  be  received  at  the 
local  office  concerning  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  growth  of  wheat  just 
before  harvesting,  and  it  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  community  to 
know  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
perature and  the  rainfall  each  day. 

Section  Director  McAdie,  in  discuss- 
ing the  project  said: 

"The  inauguration  of  a  special  wheat 
service  in  the  valley  is  part  of  a  plan 
formulated  some  time  ago  by  the  de- 
partment to  obtain  information  from 
the  wheat  growing  centers  of  Califor- 
nia. In  the  East  the  cotton,  rice  and 
wheat  belts  are  provided  with  special 
services  known  as  the  cotton,  rice  or 
wheat  region  services.  The  exchanges 
are  chiefly  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  conditions  are  day  by  day  through- 
out these  belts. 

"  It  is  the  intention  to  operate  the 
service  during  the  month  of  June  in 
particular  when  the  wheat  is  ripening, 
though  it  may  ultimately  be  run 
through  the  germinating  period  also. 
We  are  constantly  besieged  for  inform- 
ation regarding  the  prevailing  daily 
conditions,  and  the  special  service  will 
make  it  possible  to  give  it  intelligently. 
The  thanks  of  the  department  are  due 
to  the  Valley  road  for  its  aid  in  the 
proposed  improvement." 


0> 


It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for 
free  sample  of 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
Used  and  endorsed  by  sprains,  lameness, 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     etc  _  ;„  a  horse. 

Cuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu- 
matism, bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  S 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston, 


ft 
$ 
ft 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gag  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  I  'rices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  fco.  Established  1864  Send  for  Clroular. 


OUR  TRIUMPH  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

differs  from  all  others  in  these  particulars:  It  throws  a 
continuous,  unbroken  stream  without  pulsation,  vibra- 
tion, water  hammer,  air  chamber,  counter  balance,  or 
fly  wheel.  It  has  no  dead  centers  or  cranks.  All  work 
comes  on  the  lift  stroke,  moving  vertically  on  the  cen- 
ter line.  We  need  no  anchor  bolts  with  our  pumps. 
Requires  less  power.    Is  a  perfect  pump. 

SEND    FOR  CIRCULAR. 

S.  W.  Luitwieler  Co., 

Office  and  Machine  Works.  405-407  IT.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE. 

SQUEEZER 

V  COMBINED 

CHURN  ind  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.    It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

I  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

♦   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

\  writ,  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL.  f 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

is  noted  for  Its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  with  Little  Expense. 

Spring  Grove,  Minn. 
I  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardly  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  L.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom,  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  our  Improved  U.  S.  left  the  least  butter  fat  of  any. 
,  ,  GEO.  BURT  &  SONS. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


P.  k  B.  RED  PAINT. 

$1.00  per  gallon  in  barrels, 
$1.10  per  gallon  in  cans. 

Like  our  P.  &  B  Roofings  and  P.  &  B.  Building  Papers,  this 
is  of  first  quality. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  but  the  very  best. 


TRY     f\      SAMPLE  ORDER. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  Makers,  San  Francisco  atd  Los  Angeles. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  t)  ases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  iffered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


The  regular  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  was  largely  attended,  states 
the  Mercury,  Worthy  Master  Leigh 
presided,  Miss  Laurola  Woodhams, 
Secretary. 

B.  Maynard  gave  some  timely  and  in- 
teresting information  that  he  had 
secured  upon  the  conditions  of  prune 
culture  in  Oregon.  It  would  seem  that 
the  business  is  far  from  remunerative 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  climate 
for  curing  as  compared  with  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  that  section 
can  never  be  a  successful  competitor 
with  this  county.  It  has  been  learned 
that  in  Oregon  green  French  prunes 
sell  for  scarcely  one-fifth  of  what  can 
be  secured  here.  They  bring  $9  a  ton 
green  to  $10  for  the  Italian  prunes.  The 
wet  weather  prevents  sun-curing  and 
the  product  has  to  be  put  through  an 
evaporator  process,  which  is  costly, 
and  it  is  believed  here  that  it  is  not  as 
good  as  the  sun-cured  article.  The 
cost  is  about  1%  cents  per  pound  for  the 
evaporating  process,  so  that  the  man 
who  owns  the  machine  is  often  the 
owner  of  the  fruit  as  well  before  it  is 
ready  for  delivery. 

6.  W.  Worthen  stated  that  he  had 
secured  data  as  to  the  cost  of  irrigation 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State 
and  found  it  was  much  cheaper  there 
than  in  this  valley.  For  pumping 
service  that  would  cost  $1.75  a  day 
there  the  cost  is  from  $10  to  $12  a  day 
in  this  section.  The  reason  is  that  the 
water  is  so  much  nearer  the  surface  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  almost  constant 
irrigation  that  is  keep  up  there.  In 
most  places  a  supply  of  water  is  struck 
at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  whereas  in  this 
valley  it  often  has  to  be  pumped  from 
a  depth  of  100  feet. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  vexed  question  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  by  Judge  Hurlbert  and  D. 
Coates. 

Report  was  received  by  resolutions  of 
the  progressive  Grange  of  Healdsburg, 
recommending  that  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  be  called, 
to  be  held  soon. 

Moore  Briggs  made  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  current  events. 

There  was  a  report  that  frost  had 
done  much  damage  around  Visalia  to 
the  apricots  and  some  late  peaches. 

Cyrus  Jones,  S.  P.  Sanders  and  Mrs. 
N.  A.  Sanders  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed reported  resolutions  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  A.  T.  Dewey,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange.  The  resolu- 
tions were  adopted. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange. 


Bennett  Valley  Grange  was  organ- 
ized in  1872  and  on  the  following  year 
the  thirteen  brother  grangers  built 
Grange  hall  on  the  southeastern  shoul- 
der of  Taylor  mountain,  states  the  So- 
noma County  Farmer.  Of  these  Nelson 
Carr,  Stephen  Story,  Aaron  Lacque, 

G.  N.  Whitaker,  John  and  Jos.  Burn- 
ham,  and  Dan  Miller  are  still  living, 
while  B.  Lacque,  A.  Burnham,  I.  De 
Turk,  fleber  Plank,  Charles  Lyman 
and  Walter  Philips  have  passed  over 
the  range. 

S.  T.  Coulter,  Past  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  said  a  few  years  ago 
that  this  country  was  the  place  to 
raise  good  Grangers  and  probably  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Bennett 
Valley  has  always  been  a  lively  Grange. 

Saturday,  May  27th,  the  annual 
picnic  was  well  attended  by  Grangers 
and  their  friends  from  Petaluma,  Glen 
Ellen,  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg,  J. 

H.  Talbot,  Master  of  the  Bennet  Valley 
Grange,  made  appropriate  remarks. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  "  Amer- 
ica," the  audience;  recitation,  "The 
Jew  Clothier,"  C.  Keppel;  song, 
"Row,  Row,  Row,"  "Miss  Elsie 
Whitaker;  recitation,  "  Daddie's  Boy," 
Parker  Talbot;  songs  by  the  Santa 
Rosa  Glee  Club,  W.  Ed  Woodward, 
Neal  Brown,  Olney  Pedigo  andGrayson 
Pedigo;  paper,  entitled  "Farm  Life," 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Whitaker;  guitar  solos,  Mr. 


Lindsay  of  San  Francisco.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hudson  followed  in  a  splendid  address 
on  the  subject  of  The  American 
Farmer." 


Fruit  Prices  at   Various  Points. 


San  Jose,  May  27. — White  cherries 
have  been  contracted  by  the  canneries 
at  8c.  Fifty  dollars  per  ton  has  been 
paid  for  apricots  ranging  from  8  to  10 
to  the  pound.  Orchards  have  been 
contracted  for  at  $42  to  $43  per  ton,  to 
take  everything.  Apricots  are  still 
dropping  in  some  places.  Bartlett 
pears  have  been  sharply  looked  after. 
Some  were  secured  at  from  $38  to  $40 
per  ton,  but  really  fine  perfect  fruit  of 
2i-inch  size  or  over  has  commanded  $50 
per  ton.  Freestone  peaches  for  can- 
ning have  not  been  actively  contracted, 
but  from  $20  to  $25  has  been  named  as 
a  price.  Hardly  enough  regular  trans- 
actions to  settle  a  market. — Tree  and 
Vine. 

San  Jose,  June  3. — At  the  Grange 
meeting  Saturday  the  report  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  green  prunes  in 
the  Willows  for  $45  a  ton  was  con- 
firmed.— Mercury. 

Hanfoed,  June  1. — S.  E.  Biddle  has 
examined  orchards  in  the  county  and 
says  he  is  certain  that  there  will  be  at 
least  a  third  of  a  crop  of  apricots,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  by  the  early 
frosts.  Peaches  are  bending  the  trees 
to  earth  and  the  work  of  thinning  and 
bracing  the  trees  is  still  going  on. 
Prunes  and  nectarines  are  showing 
well,  and  the  crop,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  fine.  Mr.  Biddle  purchased  8000 
prune  trays  last  week  for  the  orchard 
in  which  he  is  interested.  He  says  he 
has  been  offered  7J  cents  already  for 
dried  peaches. — Sentinel. 

Niles,  June  3. — Robt.  Smith  and  H. 
Overacker  of  Centerville,  H.  W.  Ty- 
son and  D.  M.  Sanborn  have  sold  their 
apricots  for  $50  a  ton,  to  run  twelve  to 
the  pound.  J.  C.  Shinn  sold  his  apri- 
cots for  $40,  $45  and  $50  a  ton,  to  run 
10,  9  and  8  to  the  pound,  respectively. 
—Herald. 

Stockton,  June  3. — J.  Van  Gelder, 
who  owns  a  large  orchard  near  Acampo, 
has  sold  his  apricot  crop  of  about 
seventy  tons  for  $40  per  ton,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  sorting  or  picking  out  of  the 
small  ones.  Large  apricots  of  the  best 
variety  are  worth  $50  a  ton  at  present, 
and  if  the  growers  continue  to  hold  on 
to  their  crop,  some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  will  secure  $60  per  ton,  as 
they  claim  that  there  will  be  such  a 
short  crop  that  canneries  will  have  to 
bid  up  to  get  the  fruit. 

Visalia,  June  1. — There  are  some 
apricots  in  the  Dinuba  and  Orosi  sec- 
tions, and  buyers  have  been  there  pur- 
chasing. Some  of  the  orchardists  sold 
their  fruit,  green,  at  $27.50  per  ton, 
while  others  sold  at  $30  per  ton. — 
Times. 

Oakland,  June  2. — Apricots  have 
been  sold  this  week  for  $50  a  ton. — 
Enquirer. 

Yuba  City,  June  2.— The  Marys ville 
cannery  expects  to  start  up  next  week 
and  the  Yuba  City  cannery  will  prob- 
ably be  later.  The  prices  on  apricots 
are  not  fixed  as  yet,  but  range  from 
$35  to  $50,  according  to  what  is  paid 
in  other  localities. 


Ranch    for  Sale, 

Consisting  of  107  acres  in  fourflelds ;  80  acres  farm- 
ing land,  part  level  and  part  rolling,  suitable  for 
grain,  beans,  potatoes,  etc. — some  damp  land  will 
grow  alfalfa  or  rye  grass;  10  acres  in  orchard  and 
trees,  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts;  15  acres  hill  pas- 
ture; good  7-room  bouse;  large  barn,  granary  and 
sheds;  windmill  and  tank  water  piped  to  house 
and  yard;  wood  shed,  apple  house,  hen  house,  etc. ; 
cool,  soft  water;  stream  of  water  running  through 
ranch;  plenty  of  wood;  good  climate;  in  rainy  belt 
where  crops  are  never  a  total  failure;  seven  miles 
from  county  seat,  with  two  lines  of  railroad;  ten 
miles  from  Port  Harford;  one  mile  from  school. 
Price  J7500,  on  easy  terms.  Address  BOX  289,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  I'al. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE. 

104  ACRES. 
50  Acres  in  Apricots. 

30  Acres  In  Winter  Apples. 

Trees  3  to  7  rears  old.  Part  of  the  orchard  bear- 
ing rruit.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha  "  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICACO. 


Ceneral  offices : 

74  cortlandt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F.    I.    /VlrtTTHEV/l/S,  Proprietor. 

F\  JX..  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Kaitlest  Steaming  Straw- 
BurnerH  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald  &  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS,  ETC. 

for  Circulars,  etc..  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WOKKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW-* 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

*    10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $0OO 

[MONARCH  JR.o«»ua«Yi»ii.SSW 

;  THE  ^CH  

ECARERESS  IHTKQ 
.WORLD, 


Something  INe-w/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinarj'  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x30x40.  WOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,    "    20x22x44 ..  »550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,    "    22x24x47.  .»500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand . 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


FASTEST 
BALER 

ON  EARTH 


Mounted  on  hiifh  wheels.  I.ipht  draft  on  tho 
road.  circularB  and  prices  on  appl  icutiun. 


The  Best  Hay  Press 

is  that  one  which  will  press  hay  into  evensized,  compact  bales — thus 
economizing  car  room  in  shipment —  without  breaking  the  hay  Into 
fine  particles;  that  has  a  largecapaclty;  that  requires 
little  pow  er:  that  is  easy  to  feed  and  w  hich  is  strong 
and  durable  yel  Ucht.    THE  FAST  BALINC 

SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  S!?S 

qualities,  nnd  In  plneed  on  trial  under  a  eunrnntee 
t o  bale  3  tons  more  hay  In  10  hours  than 
any  other  two-horse  press  made. 

25  Will  lams  St. 
DWICHT,  ILL. 


J.  A.  SPENCER, 


June  10, 1899. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Can't  Be  Burst. 

Hammer  the  bowl  of  a 
Sharpies  Farm  Sepa- 
rator flat  on  an  anvil 
with  a  sledge,  and  if  you 
break  it  we  will  pay  for 
it.  Can't  do  it  with  any 
other  separator.  Other 
separators  may  burst 
and  kill  people ;  they 
have  done  it.  A  Sharpies 
never  did  nor  never  will. 
It  is  built  good  all  over — everywhere 
the  best  that  it  can  be.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES :  Omaha,  Neb.      West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAT  23,  1899. 

625,638.— Tanning— J.  R.  &  J.  S.  Brown,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

625,379.— Camera— E.  T.  Cams,  Portland,  Ogn. 
625,440.— Cartridge— J.  P.  Elliott,  Martinez,  Cal. 
625,391.— Sealing  Bottles— H.  S.  Garr,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

625,669  —  Lawn  Mower— C.  H.  Gorr,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
625,499.— Gunpowder— F.  A.  Halsey,  San  Rafael, 
Cal. 

625,445.— Linotype  Mold— J.  D.  Harvey,  Salinas, 
Cal. 

625.336.  — Ore  Furnace— J.  F.  Keiper,  Everett, 
Wash. 

625,887.— Vehicle  Wheel— T.  E.  Kellogg,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

625.337.  — Water  Wheel— S.  N.  Knight,  Sutter 
Creek,  Cal. 

625,571.— Electric    Light   Controller— O.  M. 

Lacy,  Hanford,  Cal. 
625,694.— Plow— McCune  &  Davis,  Camp  Verde,  A. 

T. 

625,586  — Cooking  Utensil— Jennie  R.  Morgan, 
Placerville,  Cal. 

625,461. — Plow — G.  J.  Overshiner,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

625,601.— Cartridge  Ejector— G.  D.  Potter,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

625.475.— Power  Machine— J.  H.  Smith,  Glide, 
Ogn. 

30,830.— Design,  Pencil  Holder— M.  Williams, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Linotype  Mold  Ad«dsters.— John  D.  Har- 
vey, Salinas,  Cal.  No.  625,445.  Dated  May 
23, 1899.  This  invention  relates  to  linotype  or 
line-casting  machines,  in  which  lines  of 
matrices  are  assembled  and  the  metal  after- 
wards cast  against  them  to  form  a  complete 
line  of  type.  As  usually  constructed  the 
molds  in  this  class  of  machines  have  a  chan- 
nel of  fixed  width,  and  any  change  in  the 
width  and  size  of  the  line  to  be  cast  necessi- 
tates the  removal  of  the  mold  and  the  inser- 
tion of  another  and  expensive  mold  having  a 
a  different  width  of  channel  and  liner,  all  of 
which  is  troublesome  and  expensive.  The 
mold  has  a  liner  with  portions  of  unequal 
thickness,  one  adapted  to  fill  the  channel  in 
the  mold  and  the  other  to  partially  fill  and 
form  a  wall  of  said  channel,  and  a  tongue- 
and-groove  connection  is  made  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  liner  and  the  adjacent 
faces  of  the  channel.  Means  are  contrived  by 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  mold  are  locked 
together,  a  means  for  introducing  and  remov- 
ing the  liner  transversely. 

Cartridges.  —  John  P.  Elliott,  Martinez, 
Cal.  No.  625,440.  Dated  May  21,  1899.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  device  for  the  discharge 
of  projectiles  containing  high  explosives  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  initial  impulse  of  the 
projectile  will  not  be  accompanied  by  such  a 
shock  as  will  tend  to  explode  the  charge  with- 
in it  before  it  leaves  the  gun.  To  avoid  this 
objection,  the  cartridge  may  be  formed  con- 
taining the  projectile  and  the  impelling 
charge  of  powder  in  a  single  structure,  or  the 
gun  may  be  formed  with  the  projectile  and 
charge  chambers  connected,  so  as  to  produce 
the  same  results.  In  either  case  the  diame- 
ter of  the  powder  chamber  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  projectile.  The  firing  pin  is  so 
arranged  that  the  ignition  of  the  impelling 
charge  takes  place  at  the  front  of  the  smaller 
powder  chamber,  and  the  charge  is  turned 
from  this  point  toward  the  rear,  so  that  the 
projectile  is  started  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate  of  speed,  and  the  increasing  expansion 
of  the  burning  charge  of  powder  increasing 
the  velocity  from  the  starting  point  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  where  it  attains  its  high- 
est speed,  but  the  movement  is  so  gradually 
communicated  that  there  is  not  enough  shot 
to  explode  the  charge  of  high  explosive  in  the 
projectile.  A  cushion  of  suitable  material  is 
interposed  between  the  powder  chamber  and 
base  of  the  chamber  to  further  relieve  the 
shot  of  the  preliminary  ignition  of  the  charge. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    JVloffltt    cfir    T  o  w  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


To  Grow  Tea  in  the  South. 


"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  says 
Secretary  Wilson,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  in  the  Southern 
States,  "  when  the  South  will  produce 
all  the  tea  the  people  in  the  United 
States  want.  We  intend  to  establish 
a  tea  farm  in  every  Southern  State  as 
soon  as  that  can  be  done  intelligently. 
We  propose  to  get  the  finest  varieties 
of  tea  to  be  found  in  the  Orient,  and  to 
have  the  planting  done  where  growth 
can  be  forced  through  irrigation,  so  as 
to  get  plenty  of  tender  shoots." 

What  Prof.  Bailey  Thinks  of 
''California  Vegetables." 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  leading  horticultural  writer  of 
the  United  States,  writes  in  a  personal 
letter  as  follows: 

"I  am  proud  of  your  book  "  Califor- 
nia Vegetables,"  as  I  am  of  every  book 
which  adds  credit  to  American  agricul- 
tural literature.  I  shall  show  it  to  my 
students  and  recommend  it." 


The  United  States  Embassy  at  Brus- 
sels has  reported  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Government  has,  by  de- 
cree issued  on  the  28th  ult.,  rescinded 
the  interdiction  upon  the  importation 
of  American  cattle.  The  decree  took 
effect  May  31st.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  very  proud  of  its  achievement 
in  securing  the  reopening  of  the  Bel- 
gian markets  to  American  cattle.  They 
have  been  closed  since  1894. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 


RUPTURE  AND  PILES. 


For  May  and  June,  1899,  only,  Drs.  Mansfield  & 
Porterfield,  at  838  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

are  issuing  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
examination  for  Rupture  or  Piles,  with  treat- 
ment till  cured,  for  $30.   Send  for  one. 

A    NEW  DEPARTURE, 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  15,  1899. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton. —Dear  Sir:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  rood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2)£  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C.  P.  Blewett. 

Dr.  Faulkner  of  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8-in.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Read's  Perfected"Sure  Pop" 

ALMOND  HULLERS  AND  SEPARATORS 

Will  save  their  cost  in  harvesting  one  crop.  Send 
for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Walter  G.  Read  &  Co., 

COLUSA,  CALIFORNIA . 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  Invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  It  Is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  If  lies  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  P.easant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
$5.00.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


♦    FANCY      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Original  and  Genuine  New  York  Champion. 

Leads  as  usual.  Strongest  and  best  wheel,  with 
renewable  spokes.  &-9-10-12  ft.,  wood  or  steel.  Write 
for  catalogue,  tells  all  about  It.  ALLISON,  NEFF  & 
CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CRE  OF  CORNi 


nd  its  possibilities  imder  the  Silage 
I  system— he ing  the  theme  of 

"4  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

|  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  I 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.  j 
•  Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  c 

ithe  subject,    It  includes: 
I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 

Illl-Sllage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 
j       VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 

I'  for  feeding  stock.     They  are  going  rapidly. 
To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

'i  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 
ILVER 


Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  &'.Co. 

16-18  Druinm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


HATCH "  Pruning 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  I 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON   dfc  CO 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  236  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LYNW00D  CHAMPION  HERD  OF  BERK- 
SHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS 

Has  lately  been  largely  increased;  new  and  better 
blood  added.  Choice  pigs,  any  age,  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices.   See  our  exhibit  at  State  Fair  this  fall. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  BoaIj,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625    SIXTH    ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING . 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 
Pump  tor  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FX>R 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPIIIMPH  STFPI     PANfiP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  a  i  cel.  kai>ue  we  wU1  f £r  a  short  time  dellver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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The  Most  Complete  Large  Bale  Press  Made- 

^THE  CHAMPION  GIANT. 


It  is  "STRICTLY  PORTABLE,"  can  be  rigged  for  moving  in  ten  minutes.  Presses  against  friction  and  presses  each  charge 
of  hay  separate,  being  easy  on  the  team  and  press  and  making  square,  neat  bales.  Feed  opening  low  down  and  very  large  Feed  door 
"CLOSES  AND  OPENS  AUTOMATICALLY."  Most  complete,  fastest  and  easiest  operated  press  on  the  market. 

DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 


^THE  CHAMPION  FULL  CIRCLE  HAY  PRESS. 

The  most  powerful,  simplest,  strongest,  most  durable,  fastest 
and  easiet  operated  press  on  the  market.  Has  large  feed  open- 
ing, condensing  hopper,  automatic  folder,  making  smooth  and 
attractive  bales. 

Deere  Implement 

Telephone    /Wain  5186. 


Just  received  a  fresh  stock  of  these  all  right 
Vehicles,  with  plenty  more  on  the  way,  and 
from  now  on  we  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly,  so  send  them  along. 

.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

209    &    2\\    /VIARKET    STR  EET. 


The  Risdon  Air  Lift  Pump.   PUMP1NG  WATER  BY  C0MPRESSED  — 


SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 


INEXPENSIVE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL„   U.   S.  A. 


The  RISDON  has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Never  out 
of  order.  Never  falls  to  work.  No  valves,  packing,  pistons, 
rods,  enps,  bnckets,  plungers,  springs,  or  other  moving 
parts.  Kuns  equally  well  whether  belt-driven,  steam-actu- 
ated  or  electricity,  gas.  gasoline  or  water  power  be  used. 

One  compressor  can  pomp  any  number  of  we  Is.  The 
RISDON  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes,  viz: 

Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Water  Works,  Sewerage  Systems, 
Tanneries,  Breweries,  Paper  Mills,  Sugar  and  Oil  Refineries, 
Mining  and  Irrigation. 

Entirely  obviates  the  need  of  a  power  pump. 

Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  aSr  Gasoline  Engines 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  h^or  -f  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,   MORSE  &  CO., 

310  market  Street,  :201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES, 


^nd  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVII.    No.  24 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1899. 


TWENTY -NINTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 
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inch  to  li  inches  in  diameter;  it  being  of  a  peculiar 
pear  shape.  The  clusters  are  frequently  very  large 
and  have  been  known  to  contain  as  many  as  twenty 
specimens.  This  is  a  feature  of  commercial  import- 
ance, as  by  picking  them,  whole  clusters  at  once, 
much  time  is  saved,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
seedling  loquat.  Its  color  being  a  bright  orange 
yellow  when  fully  ripe,  and  it  should  never  be  picked 
until  it  is  so,  it  presents  a  uery  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  flavor  is  distinct  and  very  sweet. 
Many  compare  it  to  the  cherry.  If  not 
bruised  when  handled  it  will  keep  easily 
two  weeks,  growing  sweeter  by  the  pro- 
cess, and  will  eventually  shrivel  up  without 
decay,  thus  proving  itself  capable  of  being 
shipped  long  distances. 


The  Lick  School. 


LOQUAT    ORCHARD   OF   C.    P.    TAFT    OF   ORANGE,  CAL 


out  of  sight  of  the  ordinary 
are    commonly  furnished  when 


seedlings,  which 
loquat  trees  are 
ordered.  Mr.  Taft's  work  has  demonstrated  that 
this  fruit  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in  size, 
flavor,  appearance,  in  bearing  habit  of  the  tree  and 
in  direction  of  early  and  late  varieties  and  in  all 
these  directions  not  only  in  the  line  of  better  fruit, 
but  fruit  which  commands  in  the  market 
several  times  the  value  of  the  common 
types.  Thus  the  loquat  in  the  hands  of 
this  wideawake  and  painstaking  Califor- 
nia pomologist  has  really  been  aroused 
from  its  oriental  sleep  of  thousands  of 
years  and  takes  its  place  in  the  line  of 
pomological  progress.  We  counted  our- 
selves fortunate  at  the  chance  of  seeing 
what  Mr.  Taft  has  accomplished  and  at 
being  able  to  point  readers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  to  the  loquat  as  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  future. 

It  our  issue  of  May  6  there  was  an  in- 
teresting account  by  Mr.  Taft  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  loquat  as  a  fruit  desirable 
to  grow  and  description  of  three  of  his 
new  named  varieties.  The  engraving  on 
this  page  is  from  a  photograph  of  bear- 
ing trees  on  Mr.  Taft's  place,  with  a 
glimpse  of  his  nursery  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  season  for  the  loquat  is  from 
March  to  June,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
coming  in  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May.  A  unique  fruit  ripening  at  this 
time,  prolific,  of  good  size,  fine  flavor 
and  excellent  keeping  qualities,  must  prove  profit- 
able, for  it  comes  when  the  market  is  compara- 
tively bare,  and  when  people  are  especially  hun- 
gry for  fruit.  The  Advance  loquat  is  the  best  of 
the  new  varieties.  It  is  very  prolific.  Never 
since  the  first  crop  on  the  original  tree  eight 
years  ago  has  it  failed  to  bear  well,  and  trees 
budded  from  it  have  done  the  same.  The  fruit 
is  often  as  much  as  3  inches  in  length,  and  from  1 


We  desire  to  manifest  our  enduring  inter- 
est in  the  effort  to  train  the  youth  of  Cali- 
fornia along  lines  of  practical  utility  by 
kindly  reference  to  an  institution  which  is 
now  well  established  in  its  career  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  :  The  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  founded  by 
James  Lick.  Mr.  Lick  provided  certain 
funds  by  deed  of  trust  in  1875  and  other 
funds  to  constitute  an  endowment  were  re- 
ceived at  the  end  of  a  long  litigation  in 
1895,  the  year  in  which  the  school  actually 
opened.  The  school  has  then  been  in  opera- 
tion for  five  years  in  the  charge  of  a  devoted  board 
of  trustees  and  a  faculty  of  rare  excellence  and 
special  qualifications.  Its  work  thus  far  entitles  it 
to  attention,  and  interest  in  it  is  now  doubled  from 
the  fact  that  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  is  now  being  erected  upon  an  adjoining  site 
and  will  open  its  doors  to  students  during  the  com- 


the  Wilmerding  School,  already  announced,  will  in- 
clude a  long  list  of  building  trades — carpentry,  cabi- 
net work,  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing,  stone- 
cutting  and  architectural  drawing.  This  will  be  a 
distinct  benefit  to  the  Lick  School,  which  heretofore 
has  been  compelled  to  extend  its  efforts  over  a  very 
wide  field  of  instruction,  in  order  to  meet  the  aver- 
age needs  of  a  large  clientage,  drawn  from  every 
county  of  the  State  and  representing  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Henceforth  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Lick  School  to  expand  along  the  line  of  the  ma- 
chine trades — pattern  making,  model  making,  forge- 
work,  molding,  machine  shop  practice,  electrical 
construction,  etc. — leaving  the  field  of  the  building 
trades  to  the  Wilmerding  School. 

Tbe  engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  general  view 
of  the  Lick  School,  which  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  San  Francisco,  just  one  mile  distant  from  the 
City  Hall. 

It  is  very  accessible  by  various  routes  of  travel. 
There  are  two  main  buildings  —  the  academic 
building  and  the  shops.  The  former  contains  four 
recitation  rooms,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
drawing  room,  the  modeling  room  and  the  domestic 
departments.  Both  are  of  stock  brick,  with  trim- 
mings of  artificial  stone.  The  shop  building  is  made 
up  of  a  two-story  portion,  a  one-story  portion,  and 
an  additional  cupola  shed  built  entirely  of  iron.  A 
third  building  surrounds  the  brass  furnaces,  core 
oven  and  terra  cotta  kiln.  This  structure  is  of  cor- 
rugated galvanized  iron  on  wooden  frame. 

The  school  is  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  and  is  open 
to  any  boy  or  girl  of  this  State  who  has  completed 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools,  upon  satis- 
factory recommendation  from  their  former  teachers, 
principals  or  school  superintendent.  Up  to  June  1st 
of  each  year  places  are  reserved  for  qualified  appli- 
cants. 

Applications  received   after  June   1st  are  not 


CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL    OF   MECHANICAL    ARTS,    FOUNDED   BY    JAMES   LICK,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ing  year.  The  Wilmerding  School  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University. 
Though  there  can  be  no  merging  of  one  institution 
into  the  other,  the  two  will  divide  the  field  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  and  thus  complement  each  other 
and  constitute  a  splendid  agency  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industrial  education  in  California. 

The  divisions  of  the  field  between  the  two  institu- 
tions are  interesting  to  mention.    The  curriculum  of 


acted  upon  until  July  15th,  and  if  the  number  of 
such  applications  exceeds  the  number  of  places  re- 
maining, then  competitive  examinations  will  be  held 
for  entrance. 

The  expenses  for  books,  tools,  etc.,  average 
about  $20  per  year.  During  the  last  year  269 
pupils  were  in  attendance.  A  very  full  and  satis- 
factory description  of  the  school  and  its  work  is  free 
to  all  who  apply  for  it. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 


Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (June,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 


A  few  showers  have  entered  the  State  this  week 
by  the  southern  route  and  refreshed  vegetation 
without  being  heavy  enough  to  do  harm.  All  ac- 
counts are  that  the  south  is  doing  better  than  could 
be  anticipated  with  its  short  rain,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  such  assurance.  The  long,  dry  lane  will 
soon  have  a  turning,  and  the  poor  emigrants  who 
left  southern  California  for  the  upper  coast  have 
perhaps  already  had  enough  of  the  wetting  which 
they  sought  there.  In  central  and  northern  Califor- 
nia the  season  is  proceeding  in  fine  shape.  Good 
harvest  weather  prevails  everywhere  and  all  are 
busy.   


The  fruit  markets  are  still  booming  and  reports 
which  we  give  on  another  page  show  that  growers 
are  not  hunting  buyers  this  year.  Canners  have  the 
fullest  incentives  to  make  as  large  a  pack  as  they 
can,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  Eastern  shipments 
must  be  less  in  view  of  the  demand  for  local  use. 
The  shipments  up  to  June  7  were  183  cars  this  year 
against  212  cars  to  the  same  date  last  year  ;  but,  of 
course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  season  will  come 
out  that  way,  for  the  later  fruits  may  go  in  larger 
volume  this  year.  Dried  apricots  will  make  fancy 
values.  Some  small  lots  have  sold  up  to  13@14c 
per  pound  for  present  use.  Buyers  would  thank 
their  stars  if  they  could  get  the  fruit  at  9c  for  Euro- 
pean shipment,  with  little  chance  of  it,  apparently. 
Even  at  the  extreme  south  dealers  will  not  agree  to 
deliver  at  9c,  because  there  is  little  chance  of  get- 
ting the  growers  down  to  that  value. 


The  general  markets  have  few  notable  features, 
which  are  faithfully  noted  in  the  review  on  another 
page.  Wheat  has  a  strong  undertone  and  shippers 
are  freer  in  chartering.  They  evidently  expect  to 
do  some  business  soon.  Wool  is  firm  and  in  good  de- 
mand. It  is  a  somewhat  open  secret  that  purchases 
are  being  made  in  this  market  for  English  account. 
Potatoes  are  selling  well  and  planters  are  active, 
using  considerable  quantities  of  Eastern  seed  pota- 
toes, railed  in  for  the  purpose.  Even  pink  beans  are 
getting  a  move  on  themselves  this  week. 


Industrial  Activity. 


There  is  wonderful  activity  in  nearly  all  lines  of 
industrial  effort  this  summer  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Were  it  not  that  some  localities  are  re- 
strained by  scant  rainfall,  it  would  probably  be  the 
most  active  and  buoyant  summer  the  State  has  ever 
experienced.  It  is  true  that  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts will  not  be  the  greatest  in  volume,  because  they 
will  not  be,  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  some  particulars 
they  will  fall  far  short  of  this  ;  but  in  money  value, 
according  to  present  promises,  the  total  will  press 
pretty  closely  upon  the  State's  previous  record,  if  it 
does  not  surpass  it.  In  industries  wholly  apart  from 
agriculture  there  is  notable  activity  and  advancing 
values  for  materials  and  supplies.  Building  mate- 
rials, which  have  been  on  the  up  grade  for  some 
time,  are  now  pushing  rapidly  forward.  Represent- 
ative concerns  in  other  lines  report  the  month  of 
May  as  surpassing  the  Mays  of  recent  years.  The 
San  Francisco  sidewalks  in  the  wholesale  quarters 
have  little  room  for  pedestrians — there  are  so  many 
goods  moving.  Transportation  avenues  by  rail  and 
sea  are  crowded  with  freight  and  passengers.  In 
short  and  in  all,  we  seem  to  have  widely  awakened 
from  recent  lethargy  and  taken  a  fresh  hold  upon 
industrial  life  in  California. 

In  agricultural  lines,  in  which  we  naturally  take 
keenest  interest,  we  cannot  recall  a  time  in  which 
favoring  prices  extended  to  all  products  as  at  pres- 
ent. There  have  of  course  been  times  of  greater 
elevation  in  certain  commodities,  but  we  do  not  re- 
mind so  wide  a  reach  of  quick  demand  through  so 
many  articles  of  produce.  It  is  easy  to  trace  some 
elevations  to  the  lack  of  producing  energy  and  abil- 
ity resulting  from  last  year's  drouth,  but  others  are 
based  upon  conditions  wholly  unaffected  by  our  local 
drouth,  and  in  other  cases  the  advanced  values  re- 
sulting from  the  whole  country's  prosperity  and 
progress  are  acting  strongly  for  our  benefit.  Ana- 
lyze the  matter  as  closely  as  one  may  desire,  there  is 
still  an  irresolvable  quantity  which  must  be  accred- 
ited to  the  general  improvement  of  the  times,  which 
probably  means  that  the  American  people  are  awake, 
active  and  confident  to  a  degree  beyond  the  measure 
of  recent  years. 

It  is  certainly  a  time  for  California  producers  to 
take  heart  and  bestir  themselves  in  good  energetic 
effort  and  wise  investment.  It  is  time  to  have  more 
confidence  in  things  and  to  be  freer  with  the  hand 
and  the  purse  in  business  ways.  We  are  hardly 
likely  to  have  too  radical  a  reaction  from  recent  dull- 
ness and  depression.  The  first  leap  will  not  carry 
us  too  near  the  boom  line.  We  shall  have  to  look  out 
for  that  later  but  not  just  now.  When  the  agricul- 
turist sees  the  revival  of  confidence  among  capital- 
ists in  railroad  building,  in  free  investment  in  wild 
lands  and  forest  products,  and  in  large  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  he  can  be  assured  that  the  tide  is 
flowing  in  and  he  can  get  ready  for  a  ride  on  it. 
Common  experience  is  that  a  wide  rise  in  things  fol- 
lowing a  long  depression  will  be  a  progressive  affair 
and  that  it  will  last  for  some  time.  There  has  not 
been  a  time  for  a  generation  at  least  when  the  out- 
look for  an  era  of  prosperity  was  so  bright  as  it  is 
just  now,  nor  greater  indication  that  it  will  reach  so 
widely  through  all  lines  of  human  interest  and  activ- 
ity. This  is  the  agriculturist's  warrant  for  energy 
and  doubled  effort  for  a  maximum  of  good  products. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  never  has  been  a 
freer  field.  It  was  never  so  difficult,  within  our 
memory,  to  determine  just  what  line  of  production 
is,  on  the  whole,  most  promising.  We  hardly  think 
any  one  can  miss  it  on  any  line  of  production  con- 
ducted in  a  way  to  yield  a  first  grade  product.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  field  at 
this  time.  Every  farmer  who  carefully  reads  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  thus  keeps  himself  gener- 
ally informed  on  the  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  knows  that  in  each  one  of 
them  just  now  there  are  phases  of  demand  which 
promise  free  buying,  which  is  the  producers  guar- 
anty and  delight.  Take  all  the  branches  of  the  ani- 
mal industry,  can  you  find  a  glut  or  low  values  any- 
where ?  Take  the  fruit  products,  and  does  it  not 
appear  that  extending  demand  and  widening  outlets 
are  in  plainer  sight  than  ever  before  ?  This  year's 
prices  will,  of  course,  be  in  some  respects  immense 
because  of  shortage  in  some  crops,  but  lay  that 


aside  and  is  it  not  clear  that  the  world's  capacity 
for  a  large  product  was  never  so  evident  ?  It  is  just 
the  same  with  the  cereal  products.  The  tremendous 
output  of  last  year  at  the  East,  which  brought  so 
many  millions  for  the  comfort  of  Eastern  producers, 
leaves  the  situation  as  good  as  though  it  had  not 
been.  Consumption  in  active  times  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon  and  that  is  the  present  surety  in  all 
staple  lines. 

It  will  be  delightful  again  to  live  in  lively  times  in 
California.  Every  year  brings  us  more  clearly  into 
the  center  of  things.  All  the  phases  of  the  great 
Eastern  question,  from  the  Philippines  to  Korea, 
throw  our  coast  into  clearer  light  and  greater  pro- 
jection. It  will  bring  us  progressively  larger  mar- 
kets, larger  population,  freer  investment  of  the 
world's  surplus  capital  which  seeks  profitable  use. 
In  the  world's  play  for  progress  in  the  twentieth 
century  we  have  the  main  aisle  seats  in  the  dress 
circle — directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  Let  the  cur- 
tain rise  1 

Prophecy  and  Peach  Blossoms. 

J.  T.  Bogue  of  Marysville  is  known  to  his  friends 
as  a  fruit  man  who  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  this 
gives  him  more  time  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  We  are 
glad  to  have  some  of  the  results  of  his  looking  at 
peach  blossoms  and  to  give  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  an  opportunity  of  judging,  either  now 
or  afterwards,  whether  Mr.  Bogue  really  sees  what 
he  is  looking  at. 

Pomologists  have  of  course  noted  the  fact  that 
peach  varieties  differ  in  the  character  of  their  bloom, 
and  the  fact  is  used  in  descriptions.  Mr.  Bogue 
thinks  he  has  found  a  relation  between  bloom  and 
bearing  and  that  those  with  small,  partly  closed 
flower  escape  frosts  which  make  the  large,  wide- 
open  bloom  sorts  unfruitful.  We  have  not  had  op- 
portunity to  test  the  matter,  and  we  wish  peach 
growers  in  frosty  regions  to  see  how  their  observa- 
tions agree  with  his.  Mr.  Bogue  groups  the  peaches 
which  he  has  especially  noted  in  this  way: 

Small  Bloom.  Medium  Bloom.       Large  Bloom. 

Muir  Early  Crawford  McDevltt's 

Salway  Susquehanna  Allbright's 
Phillips  Cling  Tuskena 
Late  Crawford  Elberta 

He  finds  that  the  kinds  with  the  small  flowers  es- 
caped the  frost  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  the 
medium  or  large  bloom  sorts.  For  instance,  last  year 
the  Muir  bore  a  full  crop  while  near  by  stood  the  Tus- 
kena with  hardly  a  peach.  There  was  a  fair  crop  of 
Late  Crawfords  and  a  light  crop  of  Early  Craw- 
fords,  etc.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  base  a 
prophecy  on  the  blossom.  Let  those  who  have  these 
varieties  or  others  which  they  can  arrange  on  bloom 
points  report  how  each  kind  behaved  in  the  frost.  It 
will,  of  course,  take  wide  observation  to  determine 
the  point.    This  will  do  for  a  starter. 


Arrangements  are  proceeding  favorably  for  the 
convention  of  Agricultural  College  and  Station  peo- 
ple in  this  city  the  first  week  in  July.  The  conven- 
tion of  official  agricultural  chemists  of  the  whole 
country  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  San  Fran- 
cisco people  have  subscribed  liberally  to  defray  the 
cost  of  excursion  trains  to  carry  these  expert  agri- 
cultural visitors  all  through  our  chief  valleys,  coast 
and  interior,  probably  to  the  extent  of  3000  miles  of 
sight  seeing  north  of  Tehachapi,  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  they  will  provide  for  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  wise  to  show  these  sharp  lookers 
enough  of  California  to  keep  them  talking  about  it 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  natural  lives.  We 
hope  the  towns  and  rural  points  which  will  be  visited 
will  do  their  best  to  show  their  hospitality  and  in- 
terest by  local  receptions  and  cheer  all  along  the 
lines.  This  can  be  done  by  local  organizations  and 
individual  interest.  Bear  it  in  mind  for  the  days 
following  July  10,  and  more  definite  information  of 
dates  and  places  will  be  given  later. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  old  system  of 
sub-irrigation  put  in  about  twenty  years  ago  on  the 
Briggs  place,  near  Davisville,  and  unused  ever  since, 
is  to  be  put  into  operation.  The  Enterj>rise  says 
water  is  pumped  into  a  concrete  reservoir  by  a 
steam  engine  and  a  6-inch  pump.  From  the  reser- 
voir the  water  flows  through  underground  pipes, 
which  carry  it  to  the  ground  to  be  irrigated. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cabbage  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  this  day  mailed  you  a 
small  box  containing  portions  of  leaves  taken  from 
cabbage  plants  in  my  garden,  which  are  infected 
with  a  small,  destructive  insect  which  spreads  with 
such  great  rapidity  that,  unless  constantly  watched, 
would  ruin  an  ordinary  field  of  cabbage  plants  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  As  far  as  actual  practical  ex- 
periments are  concerned,  I  have  tried  several  meth- 
ods in  the  endeavor  to  destroy  them,  but  so  far  have 
had  only  partial  success.  I  tried  newly  slackened 
lime,  powdered  thickly  over  the  young  plants,  but 
had  most  success  through  the  use  of  fresh  wood  ashes 
taken  from  my  fireplaces.  This  seemed  to  work 
fairly  well  when  a  heavy  dew  was  on  the  leaves, 
making  them  very  wet.  By  applying  the  ashes  at 
this  time,  it  was  prevented  from  blowing  away  from 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  with  the  first  breath  of  wind, 
and  wherever  it  remained  for  any  length  of  time  I 
found  the  pest  destroyed  only  for  the  time  being,  as 
it  would  start  again.  Can  you  suggest  some  better 
method  for  destroying  this  insect  than  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  ? — Gardener,  Monterey  county. 

The  insect  you  have  is  the  cabbage  aphis  or  louse. 
It  is  a  very  common  pest.  The  use  of  a  weak  lye, 
such  as  you  obtained  by  using  wood  ashes  when  the 
leaves  are  wet,  is  a  good  treatment ;  but  no  one  ap- 
plication will  settle  this  insect — enough  escape  to 
cover  the  plants  again.  Kerosene  emulsion  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  dose  for  all  kinds  of  plant  lice. 
It  will  help  to  reduce  them  if  all  old  stumps  are  re- 
moved when  the  heads  are  cut,  and  all  mustard  and 
other  weeds  of  that  class  are  kept  down.  These  lice 
live  on  those  weeds  as  well  as  on  the  cabbage. 

Spray  for  Red  Spider, 

To  the  Editor: — The  red  spider,  or  rather  the 
yellow  mite,  is  about  to  ruin  my  plum,  prune  and 
almond  trees,  and  I  have  sulphured  them  good.  But 
it  has  done  no  good.  I  think  the  only  way  to  kill 
them  is  to  spray  them.  Now  what  kind  of  a  spray 
would  you  suggest  using,  one  that  will  not  injure  the 
foliage. — Grower,  Yolo  county. 

A  copious  drenching  with  water  driven  by  a  force 
pump  is  of  itself  a  very  good  treatment  for  the  red 
spider.  If  you  wet  the  tree  thoroughly  in  this  way 
and  then  blow  in  the  sulphur  in  a  fine  cloud,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  them  up.  A  spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion  will  also  be  effective  but  it  may  be  some- 
what easier  to  use  the  Hall  formula:  ten  pounds 
caustic  soda,  twenty  pounds  sulphur,  twenty  gallons 
water.  This  makes  the  stock  solution.  Of  this  take 
half  a  gallon  in  forty  gallons  of  water.  To  mix  the 
above  easily,  put  the  sulphur  in  a  barrel,  add  enough 
cold  water  to  mix  to  a  paste  only,  then  add  the 
caustic  and  it  will  boil.  See  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Add  the  remainder  of  the  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
and  stock  solution  is  ready  for  use.  When  you  dip  it 
into  your  forty  gallons  of  water  for  spraying,  strain 
it  through  a  gunny  sack  or  cloth.  Those  who  have 
used  this  remedy  for  mites  and  spider  prefer  it  to 
"dusting,"  claiming  it  is  cheaper  and  more  effective. 

Licorice. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  the  address  of 
reliable  parties  who  can  furnish  me  with  licorice 
plants  ?  I  have  long  felt  deep  interest  in  the  culture 
of  licorice,  which  I  believe  can  be  successful  in  this 
part  of  the  State. — Mason  B.  Franklin,  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  pioneer  licorice  grower  of  California  was  the 
late  Isaac  Lea  of  Florin,  Sacramento  county.  Quite 
twenty  years  ago  he  introduced  the  plant  and  estab- 
lished quite  an  area  of  it  upon  moist,  deep  land.  He 
produced  considerable  quantities,  but  was  never  able 
to  make  it  profitable  in  competition  with  imported 
licorice,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  delivering  the 
product  in  the  East,  where  of  course  the  market  is. 
Mr.  Lea  believed  if  he  could  establish  an  extract 
factory  here  he  could  make  the  business  profitable  ; 
but  he  had  no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  fact. 
He  had  not  much  hope  of  making  the  dried  root 
profitable,  and  he  died  with  his  problem  still  un- 
solved. 

There  are  serious  cultural  difficulties  about 
licorice.  It  will  grow  well  enough — in  fact,  too  well 
— for,  aside  from  its  economic  value,  it  is  a  most 
abominable  weed  and  almost  impossible  of  eradica- 
tion. In  order  to  get  free  root  extension  and  make 
a  good  crop,  it  must  have  deep,  light  and  moist  soil. 
To  mine  out  the  crop  on  ordinary  soils  is  too  expen- 
sive to  think  of.  To  pull  it  out  by  the  yard  from 
deep,  light  soil  seems  to  be  practicable,  and  yet  it 
takes  a  lot  of  labor  to  pile  up  a  ton  when  dry.  There 


might  be  waste,  moist  sand  in  particular  places 
where  it  could  be  profitably  grown  and  reeled  out  of 
the  ground,  but  for  its  availability  as  a  profitable 
crop  on  land  good  for  other  purposes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  growth  of  alfalfa,  we  have  no  confidence 
in  it. 

Whitish  Smear  on  Strawberry  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  some  kind  of  disease 
working  on  the  strawberry  plants  in  this  (east)  end 
of  Sunset  colony.  I  have  enclosed  some  leaves  for 
your  examination.  The  disease  works  mostly  on 
the  leaves.  Please  examine  them  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  a  disease  it  is  and  how  to  kill  it. — Beader, 
Pomelo. 

This  is  a  whitish  appearance  on  the  surface  of  an 
old  strawberry  leaf,  smooth  and  dry,  as  though 
touched  with  a  thin  paint  on  a  part  of  the  leaf.  In 
its  present  form  the  cause  is  indeterminate.  It 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  fungus. 
We  have  often  seen  the  appearance  before,  but 
always  on  leaves  which  had  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  no  longer  of  account  to  the  plant.  Unless  it  ap- 
pears on  newer  leaves  or  in  greater  quantity  than 
we  have  ever  seen  it,  it  is  of  no  cultural  account. 

Roadside  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  trees  would  you  recom- 
mend as  being  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  generally  as  road  trees,  or  as  best 
adapted  for  shade  and  ornament  ?  The  California 
black  walnut,  native  oak  and  cork  elm  are  pro- 
posed as  being  the  varieties  preferred  here. — 
Reader,  Butte  county. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter  is  to  pre- 
pare a  list  on  the  basis  of  actual  trial  in  the  region. 
If  our  readers  in  the  valley  will  kindly  favor  us  with 
the  names  of  the  trees  they  most  admire  and  ap- 
prove as  thrifty  growers,  we  can  make  a  list  of  wide 
value.  Let  all  readers  of  the  Rural  vote  for  their 
favorites  on  postal  cards.  As  for  those  named,  the 
California  black  walnut  is  in  our  judgment  by  far  the 
best.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  rapidly  growing  tree. 
The  native  oaks  are  also  superb,  but  they  are  rather 
slow  for  this  generation.  The  cork  elm  is  rapid  and 
handsome,  but  it  is  apt  to  make  such  a  mass  of  suck- 
ers and  root  sprouts  that  the  roadside  becomes  an 
untidy  tangle  of  brush.  But  to  the  list  of  favorites 
— let  all  name  them. 

Late  Crop  for  Hog  Feed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  acres  sowed  to  pota- 
toes which  will  be  ripe  about  the  10th  of  July;  the 
ground  is  bottom  land  and  has  been  flooded.  I 
should  like  to  sow  something  between  the  rows  that 
would  make  hog  feed.  If  you  would  advise  it,  please 
answer  through  your  columns  and  inform  me  what 
to  sow. — Subscriber,  Salida. 

We  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  give  better 
results  than  one  of  the  sorghums,  either  Egyptian 
corn,  Kafir  corn  or  Jerusalem  corn,  according  as 
you  can  get  seed  to  the  best  advantage.  All  these 
varieties  grow  admirably  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
often  turn  out  large  value  as  inter-crops.  If  the  soil 
is  light  you  can  drill  in  the  seed  between  the  rows 
with  a  hand  drill  for  a  small  area  like  two  acres,  or 
hand-drop  it  in  a  shallow  furrow  and  cover  with  a 
light  plow.  You  will  get  an  immense  growth  which 
you  can  use  for  green  feed  or  grain  or  some  of  each, 
as  you  choose.  These  grains  usually  discount  Indian 
corn  in  your  part  of  the  State. 

Rabbits,  Squirrels  and  flelons. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  plant  some  water- 
melons and  pumpkins  on  a  piece  of  land  where  there 
are  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Do  you  think  they  would 
hurt  the  seed  or  the  young  vines,  and  if  so,  is  there 
any  preventive  ? — Subscriber. 

They  will  certainly  make  no  end  of  trouble.  We 
know  of  no  way  to  prevent  them  except  by  destruc- 
tion by  the  most  artful  poisoning  and  otherwise. 
Rabbits  can  be  largely  excluded  by  proper  fencing, 
dogging  and  shooting,  but  squirrels  must  be  poisoned 
right  and  left  and  all  the  time.  If  any  reader  has 
any  special  recourse  in  such  cases  we  shall  be  glad 
to  know  it. 

The  fig  has  disappointed  most  California  planters, 
and  yet  even  on  the  basis  of  the  present  varieties 
there  is  much  being  done.  It  is  reported  that  ripe 
figs  were  shipped  from  Palm  Springs,  Riverside 
county,  May  10,  this  season,  while  the  shipment  of 
apricots  began  April  23.  The  Fresno  Democrat  says 
that  a  firm  in  that  city  last  season  put  up  and  mar- 
keted 1,500,000  pounds  of  figs,  most  of  them  packed 
in  ten-pound  boxes  attractively  labeled  and  papered. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  12,  1899. 

A.  G.  McAdie,  Local  Forecast  Official. 

In  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  the 
temperature  has  averaged  from  5°  to 8°  above  normal 
for  the  week,  while  on  the  coast  and  in  southern 
California  it  has  been  normal  or  slightly  below. 
Light  showers  occurred  in  the  extreme  south  the 
morning  of  the  12th;  elsewhere  no  rain  fell  during 
the  week.  The  warm  weather  was  not  accompanied 
by  northers,  and  was  therefore  beneficial  to  all  grow- 
ing crops.  Wheat  is  ripening  rapidly  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  harvest.  In  some  sections  barley  har- 
vesting has  commenced;  the  yield  and  quality  are 
good.  Haying  is  nearly  completed.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  being  gathered;  peaches  are  yielding  a  very 
large  crop  of  good  quality.  In  some  sections  apri- 
cots are  more  plentiful  than  had  been  estimated. 
Grapes  were  benefited  by  favorable  conditions  during 
the  week  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Citrus  fruits 
and  walnuts  are  in  good  condition. 

Sacramento  VaUey. 

Fruit. — Conditions  have  been  favorable,  and  tree  fruits  have 
ripened  rapidly.  The  peach  crop  will  be  unusually  large  in  some 
sections.  Early  peaches,  apricots  and  currants  are  being  freely 
marketed.  Grapes  are  making  good  growth.  Apricots  will  be  a 
light  crop. 

Grain.— The  temperature  has  averaged  several  degrees  above  the 
normal,  causing  wheat  and  barley  to  mature  rapidly;  drying  winds 
arrested  the  spread  of  rust  in  grain.  Oats  and  barley  are  being 
harvested  in  some  sections.  The  acreage  of  barley  is  unusually 
large  and  the  crop  very  good. 

Hay.— The  damage  by  late  rain  was  but  slight,  and  the  yield  is 
good.  Haying  is  still  in  progress  in  some  sections,  completed  in 
others,  and  baling  has  commenced. 

Minor  Crops  — Hops  are  growing  rapidly,  and  will  be  an  excellent 
crop.  Garden  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Feed  still  good,  but 
getting  dry. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections 

Fruit.— In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  prunes  have  shown  much  im- 
provement, under  the  recent  favorable  conditions,  and  the  crop  will 
be  better  than  previously  estimated;  peaches  are  in  good  condi- 
tion; apricots  continue  to  thrive,  but  the  yield  will  be  light. 
Berries  were  benefited  by  warm  weather. 

Grain.— Barley  harvest  has  commenced  in  San  Benito  county; 
light  yield;  wheat  nearly  all  cut  for  hay.  The  weather  has  been 
generally  favorable  in  all  the  coast  and  bay  counties,  and  the  grain 
crop  is  maturing  rapidly. 

Hay.— Haying  is  still  in  progress.  The  yield  is  larger  than  last 
year  in  nearly  all  counties  and  the  quality  good. 

Minor  Crops. — Corn  is  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Fruit. — The  temperature  has  been  above  the  normal  for  the  week 
and  the  conditions  have  been  especially  favorable  to  grapes  and  all 
fruits.  Apricots  are  being  canned  at  some  places.  Peach  crop  is 
very  heavy ;  prunes  good ;  Bartlett  pears  light.  Apricots  will  yield 
better  than  estimated  in  some  sections. 

Grain.— The  week  has  been  favorable,  and  wheat  is  ripening 
rapidly.  Barley  harvest  has  commenced;  the  quality  is  good  and 
the  yield  very  fair.  Wheat  harvest  will  begin  soon;  prospects  are 
good  for  a  fair  crop  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  val- 
ley. 

Hay  — In  some  sections  the  first  crop  has  been  secured,  and  the 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  now  being  cut;  the  yield  is  fair  and  quality 
good. 

Southern  California. 

Fruit.— The  vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition  and  grapes  are 
setting  better  than  for  several  years.  Prunes,  peaches  and  apricots 
are  a  good  crop.  Throughout  the  section  the  weather  conditions 
have  been  generally  favorable  to  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  and  a 
goop  crop  will  probably  be  gathered  in  San  Diego  county. 

Grain  and  Hay.— The  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  all  grow- 
ing crops.  Most  of  the  grain  crop  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Haying  is 
still  in  progress;  the  yield  is  below  the  average,  but  generally  bet- 
ter than  last  year. 

Minor  Crops.— The  growth  of  beans  was  retarded  by  cloudy  days 
and  foggy  nights;  beets  and  corn  thriving;  walnuts  doing  well; 
mustard  ripening  slowly;  pasturage  fair. 

Eureka  Summary  —Grain,  grass  and  crops  generally  making  satis- 
factory growth.  Strawberries,  potatoes  and  peas  being  marketed. 
Prospects  good  for  abundance  of  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  Cher- 
ries are  ripening. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  .—The  week  was  cool  and  foggy  with  morning 
fogs,  except  in  the  interior  districts  at  the  close,  when  the  sky 
cleared  with  warmer  weather  Occasional  showers  of  rain  ocourred 
which  were  too  light  to  be  of  benefit.  The  cool,  foggy  weather  was 
generally  beneficial  for  beans,  beets  and  corn,  but  It  was  in  a  meas- 
ure injurious  to  hay  which  is  being  stacked  and  baled.  The  damp 
weather  conserved  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and,  so  far  as  reported, 
irrigating  water  is  holding  out  well.  Deciduous  fruits  have  im- 
proved since  the  rain;  apricots  are  ripening  slowly;  clear,  warm 
weather  is  needed  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  fruit;  the  prospect  for 
the  orange  and  lemon  crops  is  exoellent.— George  E.  Franklin. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tern- 
per a t ure for  the 
Week  

.00 

34.72 

34  75 

43.09 

44 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

21.46 

15  13 

25.97 

64 

102 

.00 

15.00 

10.51 

20.47 

52 

94 

San  Francisco...,., 

.00 

16.87 

9.38 

23.12 

48 

68 

.00 

7.63 

4.95 

9.06 

54 

106 

San  Luis  Obispo  

"66 

1738 

7.'20 

17. 76 

ii' 

'82' 

.01 

5  52 

7  06 

17.35 

54 

72 

T 

5.23 

4.99 

10.03 

56 

66 

.00 

1.34 

1  63 

3.00 

66 

108 

We  have  just  seen  a  letter  from  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  President 
McKinley  has  been  considering  a  visit  to  this  coast 
this  summer  and  if  he  is  able  to  make  it,  Secretary 
Wilson  will  await  his  convenience.  If  the  President 
cannot  come  at  this  time  Secretary  Wilson  may  be 
expected  to  attend  the  convention  of  college  and 
station  men  in  July.  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
Californians  would  secure  a  visit  from  either  one  or 
two  distinguished  men  whom  they  greatly  desire  to 
welcome. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Reservoirs  for  Irrigation. 


By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Pomological  Society. 

Many  small  reservoirs  have  been  built  in  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of 
have  been  practically  failures,  where  intended  to 
give  safe  storage  for  water  enough  to  irrigate  any 
considerable  area  of  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing. 
Small  reservoirs  differ  from  large  ones  only  as  small 
fish  do  from  large  ones.  Both  demand  genuine  water 
and  decline  to  work  on  wind.  Most  of  the  mistakes 
have  arisen  from  not  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween a  pond  that  you  may  fill  several  times  in  the 
growing  season  from  summer  rains,  or  flowing 
streams,  artesian  wells  or  some  pumping  system, 
and  those  that  receive  little  or  no  water  during  the 
irrigating  season,  but  must  depend  upon  the  winter 
floods.  The  latter  will  almost  always  be  failures,  un- 
less built  on  a  scale  entirely  too  expensive  for  an 
ordinary  ranch.  Much  money  and  time  have  been 
wasted  on  them,  and  many  trees  planted  to  be  of  no 
use.  With  the  return  of  the  usual  rainfall  and  a 
series  of  good  years  this  experiment  will  again  be 
popular,  and  in  time  be  almost  certain  failure,  even 
in  years  of  fair  rainfall.  As  a  rule,  water  can  be  res- 
ervoired  most  cheaply  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
small  scale  is  both  expensive  and  unreliable. 

Calculation. — Consider,  first,  that  it  takes  an  acre 
a  little  over  14  feet  deep  to  hold  an  inch  of  water — 
that  is,  for  a  year,  or  365  twenty-four-hour  inches. 
It  takes  a  very  good  basin  with  a  fairly  flat  floor  to 
hold  an  average  depth  of  water  equal  to  one-third 
the  height  of  the  dam.  Such  basins  as  you  are  likely 
to  find  for  farm  use  will  not  hold  over  one-fourth  of 
the  height  of  the  dam,  and  in  many  the  average 
depth  of  the  water  back  of  the  dam  will  not  be  over 
one-fifth,  as  where  there  are  many  sloping  points 
jutting  into  it,  with  mounds  or  ridges  in  the  bottom. 

Taking  the  mean  of  these,  or  one-fourth  for  the 
average  depth  of  the  flowage  back  of  the  dam,  it 
would  require  a  dam  56  feet  high  to  hold  an  inch  if 
the  water  surface  were  one  acre;  28  feet  high  if  the 
surface  were  two  acres,  and  14  feet  high  if  the  sur- 
face were  four  acres. 

You  see  at  once  this  is  quite  a  pond,  and  yet  we 
have  not  allowed  for  evaporation.  This  is  about  4 
feet  for  the  year  on  an  average  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  nearly  3  feet  will  be  in  the  dry 
season.  If  this  came  off  the  bottom  it  would  be 
trifling,  but  it  comes  off  the  top  layers,  and  amounts 
to  15%  or  20%  of  the  supply.  In  this  way  you  can 
easily  judge  of  the  value  of  a  reservoir  if  you  know 
the  height  of  the  dam  and  the  number  of  acres  it  will 
cover  at  that  height.  You  will  find  few  basins  stand 
the  test.  Most  of  them  will  be  too  narrow  or  too 
sloping  or  more  often  both,  while  those  with  a  large, 
wide  bag  back  of  a  narrow  gorge  suitable  for  a  safe 
and  cheap  dam  are  very  rare. 

Most  of  those  we  find  suitable  have  a  habit  of  hav- 
ing little  watershed  back  of  them,  while  those  that 
have  a  good  watershed  are  too  often  very  wide- 
mouthed.  If  the  watershed  is  good  enough  to  insure 
filling  the  reservoir  in  ordinary  years,  then  it  is 
quite  certain  to  bring  in  considerable  sediment  in 
wet  years.  I  have  seen  several  completely  filled  in 
this  way  in  one  wet  winter.  It  is  possible  to  dredge 
them  out,  but  you  had  better  let  the  other  man  un- 
dertake the  task.  It  is  a  nice  amusement  for  a 
tenderfoot. 

Dams. — It  looks  like  a  simple  matter  to  build  a 
dam  14  feet  high  in  a  narrow  gorge.  But  when  you 
have  gone  to  a  safe  foundation  your  dam  is  more 
likely  to  be  20  feet  high.  And  the  gorge  that  to  the 
eye  seems  so  narrow  may  be  fairly  wide  when  meas- 
ured by  your  purse.  If  your  watershed  is  reliable 
for  medium  years  there  is  certain  to  be  a  large  over- 
flow in  very  wet  winters,  and  to  provide  against 
that  with  certainty  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  seems 
very  easy  to  run  a  pipe  or  a  box  through  a  dam  of 
earth,  but  it  is  still  more  easy  for  the  water  to  cut 
it  out.  You  have  seen,  on  hillsides,  sheets  of  shelv- 
ing rock  covered  with  soil  that  was  formed  from  its 
decomposition,  and  about  as  close  to  it  as  you  are 
likely  to  pack  anything  but  the  best  clay.  Yet  you 
have  seen  water  follow  the  seam  between  the  soil 
and  the  rock  for  many  yards  under  almost  no  pres- 
sure. So  it  will  do  with  any  seam  between  earth 
and  any  hard  material.  When  it  once  gets  a  thorough 
under  pressure  the  fate  of  your  dam  is  sealed.  Many 
other  precautions  make  the  building  of  a  safe  dam 
on  a  reliable  watershed  so  expensive  that  even  where 
the  proper  basin  exists  you  are  paying  too  much  for 
the  amount  of  water  you  get.  and  will  do  better  to 
resort  to  some  other  means. 

Small  Reservoirs. — A  small  reservoir,  to  be  filled  by 
a  flowing  stream  or  wells,  is  quite  another  matter, 
especially  where  the  stream  does  not  flow  through 
the  basin,  but  is  diverted  into  it.  When  reasonable 
precautions  are  taken  these  are  nearly  always  well 
worth  what  they  cost,  for  there  is  no  large  overflow 
to  provide  against,  and  they  can  be  filled  more  than 
once  a  year. 

In  many  cases  they  are  a  necessity,  as  where  the 


water  is  cold.  The  temperature  of  irrigating  water 
is  of  great  importance,  yet  it  is  constantly  overlooked 
by  novices  in  irrigation.  For  many  things  every 
degree  that  you  can  add  to  its  temperature  wiil 
mean  dollars  in  the  results.  To  be  useful  it  must  be 
warm,  for  cold  water  will  check  many  kinds  of 
growth,  so  as  to  make  a  practical  failure  of  the  crop. 
I  have  seen  corn  completely  ruined  by  water  from 
mountain  streams,  sickly  and  not  yet  in  ear  in 
August,  yet  the  owner  did  not  seem  to  suspect  what 
was  the  matter.  For  this  reason  I  would  prefer  a 
reservoir  wide  and  shallow,  even  at  the  risk  of  more 
trouble  from  vegetation.  You  cannot  have  the 
water  too  warm  for  the  best  results,  with  most 
products. 

Value  of  Small  Reservoirs. — Such  reservoirs  should 
also  be  used  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  one  now 
deems  them  unnecessary.  All  experienced  irrigators 
know  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  so  many 
inches  of  water  in  large  heads  and  in  small  ones. 
Many  a  man  is  now  irrigating  from  a  well  who  does 
not  know  this  or  does  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
difference.  Even  with  a  well  flowing  several  inches 
of  water,  either  artesian  or  by  pumping,  parties  are 
losing  efficiency  seriously  by  not  accumulating  that 
head  so  as  to  make  a  large  run.  It  is  not  possible  to 
frame  a  formula  by  which  this  may  be  calculated, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  with  a  ten-acre 
tract,  and  a  well  furnishing  1  inch  of  water,  had 
better  spend  $1000  or  $1500  for  a  reservoir,  or  else 
unload  on  the  first  tenderfoot  and  buy  under  a  ditch 
giving  large  heads,  as  most  of  them  do.  The  San 
Diego  Flume  Company  goes  into  its  present  trouble 
largely  by  the  stupidity  of  directors,  who  ignored 
the  plans  of  the  projectors  and  limited  consumers  to 
a  continuous  flow  of  a  single  inch. 

For  valuable  products,  and  for  almost  all  products, 
one  must  have  an  irrigating  head  of  considerable 
size.  It  should  be  from  3  to  5  inches  for  each  acre  to 
be  irrigated,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
Where  the  soil  is  too  porous  for  good  furrow  work 
and  resort  must  be  to  flooding,  it  should  be  at  least 
10  inches  of  head  for  each  acre  to  be  irrigated.  All 
this  means  high  efficiency  of  the  water.  But  it  also 
means  a  large  reservoir. 

It  does  not,  however,  imply  that  such  a  reservoir 
must  be  cemented.  Such  a  course  will  generally  be 
expensive,  whether  with  cement  or  asphalt,  but 
almost  all  soil  can  be  puddled  with  animals,  and  many 
soils  will  puddle  themselves  well  enough  in  a  little 
while.  As  an  inch  will  cover  an  acre  half  an  inch 
deep  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  half  an  acre  inch 
will  wet  about  5  inches  in  depth,  the  seepage  on  any 
very  tight  soil  would  not  amount  to  much  compared 
with  the  increased  value  of  the  greater  irrigating 
head.  When  this  reservoir  raises  the  temperature 
15°  or  20°,  or  even  10°,  the  combined  effect  will 
generally  justify  considerable  size  in  the  reservoir. 
One  can  generally  be  built  by  home  labor  and  need 
not  be  deep  enough  to  require  very  much  care  with 
the  outlet  pipe. 

Many  think  the  evaporation  from  a  large  reservoir 
is  too  great  for  economy.  During  very  hot  weather 
it  would  average  about  one  miner's  inch  a  day  from 
the  surface  of  one  acre.  In  cool  summer  weather 
about  half  that.  If  it  were  very  shallow  this  would 
be  increased,  and  there  would  be  still  more  loss  if 
there  were  much  vegetation  in  it.  But  even  these 
losses  as  well  as  the  cost,  will  be  generally  more  than 
offset  by  the  effect  of  the  increased  head  and  the 
temperature.  And  the  larger  head  means  not  only 
more  work  out  of  the  water,  but  less  work  and  worry 
out  of  the  man  who  handles  it. 

Underground  Reservoirs.  —  There  is  one  type  of  I 
reservoirs  not  yet  in  general  use,  but  which  most 
people  seem  very  much  afraid  of.  If  water  cannot 
be  stored  above  ground,  the  next  best  place  is  in  the 
ground.  How  many  thousands  of  inches  went  to  the 
sea  a  year  ago  with  a  short  year  staring  us  in  the 
face  ?  How  much  public  wealth  was  thus  thrown 
away  for  fear  it  might  rain  and  people  thus  have  a 
little  labor  for  nothing.  And  this  is  done  after  it  is 
certain  that  we  cannot  have  enough  rain  to  keep  the 
subsoil  as  wet  as  it  should  be.  How  strange  it  is 
that  it  takes  people  so  long  to  learn  that  if  you  try 
to  cultivate  by  irrigation  a  thin  sheet  of  soil  on  top 
of  an  ash  heap,  that  the  dry  ash  heap  will  sap  it  up- 
ward. There  is  capillary  attraction  that  no  mulch 
can  break  up  and  in  trying  to  keep  it  wet  you  are 
throwing  away  good  summer  water  that  is  needed 
elsewhere. 

But  suppose  it  should  rain  ?  Well,  suppose  it 
should.  Many  of  you  remember  the  great  wet  winter 
of  1883-84,  when  the  ground  was  for  weeks  like  a 
duck's  back,  when  all  the  streams  ran  all  summer 
and  fall  to  the  ocean,  when  springs  broke  out  and  ran 
a  year  or  more  on  dry  hillsides,  and  tule  patches 
and  willow  groves  started  on  the  late  dry  slopes.  Do 
you  remember  any  harm  that  was  done  by  it  to  any- 
thing that  was  on  ground  where  it  should  have  been  ? 
Do  you  remember  any  injury  to  the  orange  crop  of 
that  year  or  the  next  ?  Did  it  hurt  the  deciduous 
trees  or  the  fruit  except  the  old  style  orchards  in 
swales  and  low  ground  ?  But  do  you  remember  the 
effect  of  the  water  in  the  ground  that  was  carried 
through  to  the  next  year  ?  Do  you  not  remember 
how  the  next  year  was  short  in  rainfall,  with  a  very 
bad  distribution,  yet  that  the  effect  of  the  great 
wetting  was  plain  on  corn  and  other  summer  crops, 


as  well  as  on  trees  eighteen  months  afterward  ?  If 
you  do  not  remember  find  some  one  that  was  there. 
It  is  time  we  stopped  wasting  wealth  for  fear  of  a 
little  unnecessary  work,  at  a  time  too  when  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  work.  Had  the  water  that  during 
the  last  six  winters  has  run  away  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  ditches  been  forced  into  the  ground  by  rates 
so  low  as  to  induce  people  to  use  it,  we  should  see  a 
much  brighter  green  on  most  of  the  crops  than  we 
shall  see  this  year,  even  where  there  is  but  a  trifling 
shortage  of  summer  water. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  and  Fruits— The  Facts  in  the  Case. 


By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  In  American  Bee  Jounral. 

As  conductor  of  Farmers'  Institutes  for  southern 
California,  I  have  a  good  opportunity  to  feel  of  the 
public  pulse  regarding  bees,  and  I  have  been  more 
than  gratified  at  the  general  right-mindedness  of  all 
parties  interested.  As  a  regoin  where  all  kinds 
and  the  most  luscious  fruits  are  raised,  and  where 
extensive  fruit  drying  is  carried  on,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  bees  will  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  of 
an  annoyance  at  certain  seasons  in  certain  years. 
When  we  couple  with  the  above  facts  that  of  the 
general  presence  of  bees,  and  often  in  immense 
numbers,  we  readily  see  that  the  question  of  bees 
and  fruits  becomes  one  of  great  importance. 

The  last  week  in  March  and  the  first  week  in 
April  I  held  institutes  in  four  regions  where  fruit 
growing  is  the  leading  industry,  and  where  bees  are 
kept  in  great  numbers.  These  meetings  were  at- 
tended by  hardly  less  than  2,000  people  in  the  aggre- 
gate. In  two  of  the  places — Villa  Park  and  Banning 
— lawsuits  have  been  recently  instituted  between 
orchardists  and  apiarists.  The  fact  that  1  was  re- 
quested to  give  the  true  status  of  the  relation  of  bees 
to  fruit,  shows  clearly  that  the  people  for  the  most 
part  wish  to  know  the  truth.  I  gave  as  below  the 
facts  as  I  see  them,  and  was  more  than  pleased  to 
note  that  few  took  objection  to  my  position;  indeed, 
only  one  man  called  in  question  my  statements,  and 
he  did  so  in  private,  and  not  in  hostile  mien.  I  am 
sure  that  southern  California  will  very  soon  be 
in  the  same  attituue  as  the  people  of  France,  Italy 
and  England,  and  will  wish  the  bees  brought  to  the 
orchards,  and  not  cry  for  their  removal.  Already 
the  orchardists  in  most  localities  are  converted  to 
the  right  belief. 

Pollenation.  —The  following  is  the  position  I  took 
in  the  premises:  It  is  a  truth  demonstrated  beyond 
question,  by  Darwin,  and  by  many  other  scientists, 
by  out  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  my  own 
experiments,  that  many  flowers  are  sterile  to  their 
own  pollen,  or  to  that  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit. 
It  is  also  true  that  pollenation  is  always  necessary  to 
seed  production,  and  usually  to  the  production  of 
the  pulp  in  case  of  our  berries,  pomes,  drupaceous 
fruits,  etc.  There  seems  as  little  doubt  but  that 
some  fruits  usually  or  sometimes  fertile  to  their 
own  pollen,  or  to  that  of  the  same  variety,  are  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  sterile  to  the  same. 
Thus,  the  Bartlett  pear  is  generally  sterile  to  Bart- 
lett  pollen,  though  occasionally  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances it  fruits  well  though  no  other  pears  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Yet  in  these  exceptional  cases  no  one 
knows  when  the  tide  will  turn,  and  the  Bartlett 
fail  to  produce  unless  other  pears  are  hardby  to  in- 
sure cross-pollenation.  We  are  sure,  then,  that 
mixing  of  fruits  so  as  to  secure  cross-pollenation  is 
absolutely  essential  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the  best 
success,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to  any 
success  at  all. 

Again,  the  cross-pollenating  requires  insects  to 
carry  the  pollen  grains  from  the  anther  of  one  bloom 
to  the  stigma  of  another.  Before  the  orchards  were 
planted  the  fruits  were  less  numerous,  and  the 
solitary  scant  insects  were  sufficient  to  do  the  work; 
but  as  we  massed  the  fruits  in  great  orchards,  the 
native  solitary  insects  were  all  too  few,  and  fortu- 
nately the  social  bees  were  brought  along  with  the 
fruits.  Even  the  social  native  insects,  like  social 
wasps  and  bumblebees,  are  very  few  in  spring  when 
the  fruits  bloom,  and  so  are  absolutely  inadequate 
to  pollenate  our  orchard  trees.  The  non-seeding 
of  red  clover  for  the  early  first  crop  is  because  the 
bumblebees  are  too  few  to  properly  cross-pollenate 
the  bloom.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  case  the 
flowers  are  fertile  to  the  pollen  of  other  red  clover 
blossoms  but  not  to  their  own. 

The  Orchardist  Then  Must  Have  the  Bees. — To  drive 
them  away  would  be  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  Again,  bees  never  attack  sound  fruit. 
They  only  come  when  bird,  wasp,  or  sultry  weather 
combined  with  overripeness  break  the  rind  and 
cause  the  juice  to  exude.  Possibly  bees  could  bite 
open  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  but  positively  they  never 
do.  Yet  let  the  juice  once  ooze,  and  then  the  bees 
quickly  hie  to  tree  or  drying  tray  and  leave  little  be- 
hind to  show  once  what  was  there. 

When  we  remember  that  nearly  90%  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is  juice,  and  that  the  bees  take  this,  we  see 
that  little  would  be  left.  The  juice  often  oozes  from 
very  ripe  fruit,  and  so  bees  are  often  in  the  vineyard 
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to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  would  gather  in 
the  vintage.  Fruit  on  the  trays  in  the  drying  yard  has 
the  skin  removed,  or  is  cut  open,  and  so  the  bees 
may  take  most  of  it  unless  repelled  by  sulphuring, 
which  is  now  generally  done.  We  see,  then,  that 
bees  are  a  disturbance  at  times,  and  annoy  the  or- 
hardist  greatly.  Then  must  the  apiarist  be  driven 
off  ?  Not  so,  say  the  European  pomologists.  They 
want  the  bees,  and  there  is  no  quarrel  between  the 
two  industries.  Not  so,  say  the  most  intelligent 
fruitmen  of  our  State  and  country,  for  we  must  have 
the  bees  to  aid  us  in  time  of  bloom. 

What  Then  ? — It  may  be  wise  to  move  the  bees 
temporarily  on  rare  occasions  when  the  annoyance 
is  most  severe.  If  so,  who  should  bear  the  expense  ? 
Surely,  not  the  bee  keeper,  for  he  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  region,  and  has  a  first,  or  at  least  an  equal,  right. 
The  removal  is  for  the  fruitman,  and  he  should  be  at 
the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  expense.  But  each  should 
know  all  the  facts,  that  bees  are  never  harmful  to 
flowers,  but  always  necessary  to  best  success,  and 
that  they  are  only  injurious  to  wounded  fruit ;  that 
if  they  are  to  be  temporarily  removed  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  fruitman,  and  he  should  bear  the  ex- 
pense. The  harm  is  usually  not  great,  and  the 
annoyance  usually  almost  nothing,  so  that  if  the 
beemen  and  fruitmen  donate  the  one  to  the  other 
their  choicest  products,  and  cultivate  good  feeling 
and  not  emnity,  each  may  be  a  tremendous  blessing 
to  the  other,  and  all  the  best  of  neighbors. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Cacti  and  Their  Culture. 


By  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Tricou  of  San  Francisco  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  State  Floral  Society. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  and  read  by  our 
members  on  the  wild  flowers  of  our  State,  no  one 
has  thought  of  the  cactus,  which  certainly  occupies 
an  important  place  among  the  wild  flora  of  Califor- 
nia growing  in  the  desert  regions.  Nearly  all  cacti 
are  native  of  America,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
be  our  national  flower. 

These  interesting  plants  require  but  little  care  and 
live  for  many  years,  the  number  of  flowers  increas- 
ing with  the  age  of  the  plant.  Their  greatest  attrac- 
tions consist  in  curious  and  odd  formations,  variously 
colored  spines  and  often  enormous  flowers  of  great 
substance  and  beauty,  charming  us  with  their  bril- 
liant colors  and  delightful  perfumes.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  plant  life  that  presents  so  striking  an  appear- 
ance as  a  well  arranged  collection  of  cacti. 

From  an  article  in  a  southern  journal  I  quote  the 
following  :  "  All  cacti  have  strange  and  interesting 
shapes  ;  nearly  all  have  showy  and  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  many  bear  fruit  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Nowhere  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (not  even  among  the  orchids)  is  it  possible 
to  make  so  large  an  assemblage  of  such  dissimilar 
forms  within  the  same  family — from  1  inch  to  60  feet, 
from  the  size  of  a  carriage  whip  to  that  of  a  barrel, 
from  the  slender  ucatilla  to  the  angular  opuntia, 
from  the  fairy's  pincushion  to  the  hirsute  grizzly 
bear,  and  so  on  indefinitely."  And  again  :  "Any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  southern  Arizona  bewitched 
by  the  first  rains  and  turned  from  gray  sand  to  a 
living  carpet  of  tiny  wild  flowers,  starred  here  and 
there  with  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  cacti,  knows 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  in  nature,  while  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  animals  have  been  literally 
saved  by  those  strange  vegetable  water  tanks  in  the 
land  of  thirst.  Every  cactus  is  a  reservoir  ;  born  and 
bred  amid  universal  drouth,  it  stores  moisture  for 
its  own  needs  and  is  often  the  salvation  of  its  ani- 
mate superiors.  Many  a  prospector  lost  in  the  des- 
ert would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  this  cool- 
ing pulp." 

Families  of  Cacti. — Cacti  are  divided  into  several 
families,  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  many 
varieties,  as  manner  of  growth  of  stems,  whether 
upright,  clinging  or  trailing,  round,  oval  or  globose  ; 
have  long,  broad  or  hairy-like  spines,  grow  singly  or 
in  clusters,  or  flat-stemmed  ;  have  tubular  or  stem 
flowers. 

The  principal  families  are  Cereus  Echinocactus, 
Echinocereus,  Echinopsis,  Anhalonium,  Epiphyllum, 
Mammilarias,  Rhipsalis,  Stapelia,  Pilocereus  and 
Phyllocactus. 

Culture. — All  bear  seeds  which  germinate  easily, 
but  the  plants  take  such  a  long  time  to  grow  and 
flower  that  it  is  better  to  raise  them  from  cuttings, 
or  to  buy  small  plants,  which,  except  in  rare  varie- 
ties, are  inexpensive.  The  flowers  are  generally 
short  lived,  lasting  from  one  night  to  four  or  five 
days,  and  ranging  in  color  through  all  the  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  pink,  purple  and  many  white  ones. 

Cereus. — The  growth  varies  a  great  deal  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera.  Cereus  are  mostly  upright,  but  some 
have  clinging  and  trailing  stems.  The  largest  cactus 
known  is  the  Cereus  Gigantea  of  Arizona,  growing 
in  great  columns  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  their  lofty 
heads  crowned  with  white  flowers.  Cereus  Colum 
binas,  that  cylindrical  cactus,  full  of  short  spines,  so 
often  seen  in  our  gardens,   is  one  of  the  very  tall, 


straight  growers,  a  night  bloomer,  and  bears  tubu- 
lar white  flowers.  A  fine  plant  of  this  variety  can 
be  seen  on  Fulton  street,  near  Gough,  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  many  stems  and  reaches  to  the  top 
of  a  two-story  house. 

Grandiflora. — The  Grandiflora  belong  to  the  climb- 
ing and  clinging  species.  The  stems  are  thin,  with 
very  small  spines  in  clusters,  and  have  long  thread- 
like roots,  which  hang  down  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  trunks  of  trees.  Reglei  Grandiflorus,  McDon- 
aldi  Nycticaius  and  Rostratus  are  among  these,  the 
last-mentioned  being  the  only  red  night-blooming 
cereus.  Reglei  has  the  grandest  flower  of  any  cac- 
tus I  have  ever  seen.  Two  years  ago  one  of  mine 
bloomed  whose  flower  measured  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  petals  are  very  narrow,  of  a  waxy  white, 
sepals  tipped  with  bright  red,  the  innumerable  silky 
stamens  sending  out  a  delightful  and  delicate  per- 
fume. Although  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  the  one 
flower  amply  repaid  me  for  the  little  care  bestowed 
upon  this  rare  plant.  Grandifloras  are  all  epiphites, 
and  in  their  native  tropical  homes  hang  from  the 
trees,  heavy  with  the  weight  of  their  own  magnificent 
blossoms  and  filling  the  air  with  their  sweet  fra- 
grance. 

Flagelliformis  is  the  best  known  of  the  trailing 
cereus.  This  little  plant,  commonly  called  the  rat- 
tail  cactus,  from  the  form  of  its  stem,  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  profuse  boomer,  and  bears  many  small  crim- 
son flowers. 

Speciocissimus,  a  three  or  four-sided  cereus,  very 
spiny,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  has 
large  red  flowers,  with  purple  shading  inside. 

Rare  Forms. — Many  cacti  from  some  cause  become 
malformed  and  make  all  sorts  of  strange  growths, 
sometimes  completely  changing  their  forms.  These 
monstrosities  are  very  scarce  and  high-priced,  and 
are  very  highly  valued  by  collectors.  The  most  won- 
derful of  these  is  Flagelliformis  Cristata,  which  re- 
sembles an  elkhorn,  and  is  called  elkhorn  cactus.  A 
specimen  can  be  seen  at  the  University  conservatory. 
Munsey's  for  September  last  mentions  a  cactus  that 
grows  in  the  garden  of  the  College  of  Oahu,  two 
miles  from  Honolulu:  "The  pride  of  the  College,  botan- 
ically,  is  a  hedge  of  night- blooming  cereus,  1500  feet 
long,  which  often  has  as  many  as  10,000  blossoms 
open  at  once  and  fills  the  whole  neighborhood  with 
its  wonderful  perfume." 

A  letter  from  Mexico,  describing  a  Triangularis, 
says:  "  Surrounding  the  house  on  every  side  was  a 
gigantic  Cereus  Triangularis  in  fantastic  shapes  and 
shades,  with  innumerable  magnificent  flowers,  of 
pure,  spotless  white,  bedewed  with  watery  pearls 
that  twinkled  under  the  moon's  gaze  as  so  many 
bright  diamonds.  It  was  impossible  to  number  those 
large  white  flowers;  every  sprout  had  a  flower.  All 
the  triangular  vine  was  mantled  in  white." 

The  Echinocactus  is  distinguished  by  its  symmet- 
rical, round  or  oblong  stem  and  beautifully  colored 
spines,  which  sometimes  are  very  long  and  twist  and 
curl  around  the  piant;  others  are  so  short  that  they 
barely  cover  the  lengthwise  ridges  upon  the  stem. 
Many  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  have  handsome  pink, 
yellow  or  purple  flowers  and  edible  fruits.  These 
require  plenty  of  sunshine,  light  and  air  and  no 
water  during  the  winter  season,  only  at  growing 
time.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  top  of  the  plants. 
Many  of  the  Echinocacti  change  the  color  of  the 
spines  to  pink,  red  and  purple  when  the  plants  are 
watered,  returning  to  their  neutral  tints  when  they 
become  dry.  Echinocereus  grow  singly  and  in 
clusters,  are  mostly  oblong  and  flowers  are  white, 
red,  purple  and  yellow  from  the  sides  of  the  stems. 
They  often  have  small  flowers  in  a  circle  around  the 
plant,  opening  only  in  sunshine.  Caespitosus  and 
Candicans — the  former  with  its  wonderfully  fragrant 
blossoms  and  the  latter  with  very  beautiful  flowers — 
are  among  the  best  Echinocereus. 

Echinopsis  are  low  and  globular  and  very  perfectly 
formed.  There  are  only  a  few  of  this  variety,  the 
best  known  being  Eyriesii  and  Mulere — white  and 
pink.  The  Echinopsis  have  generally  small  spines 
and  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  tubular 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  the  Eyriesii  being 
a  night  bloomer. 

Mammillarias  are  a  large  family,  very  pretty  and 
perfect  in  their  round  and  oblong  forms  and  carry 
their  spines  at  the  apex  of  their  tubercles;  flowers 
are  white,  pink,  yellow  and  purple,  opening  only  in 
the  sunshine.  Lasiacantha  looks  like  a  ball  of  tiny 
white  feathers;  the  spines  are  so  beautifully  formed. 
Macromeris,  Microthele  and  Minima  are  symmet- 
rical with  the  spines  in  minute  white  stars  all  over 
them.  Any  one  who  loves  what  is  beautiful  in  na- 
ture cannot  help  loving  the  little  Mammillarias, 
which  are  the  gems  of  a  cactus  collection. 

All  of  the  oblong  and  oval  among  cacti  require 
very  little  water.  These  should  be  kept  dry  all 
winter  and  only  wet  in  their  growing  season — the 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  soil  should  be  very 
sandy,  mixed  with  old  lime,  and  very  small  pots 
should  be  used  half  filled  with  stones. 

Opuntias,  which  are  very  numerous,  seem  to  be 
the  coarse  members  of  the  cactus  family.  They  are 
flattened,  oval  and  round-stemmed,  have  branches 
and  make  large,  heavy  plants.  The  young  stems 
have  little  growths  like  leaves,  which  dry  up  and 
drop  off  when  the  stems  grow  older.  Opuntias 
sometimes  have  such  an  impenetrable  growth  that 


they  are  used  for  hedges.  O.  Arborescens  is  said  to 
grow  in  trees  in  Arizona,  and  the  wood  is  made  into 
canes  and  many  useful  articles. 

Many  Opuntias  bear  fruit  resembling  figs,  which 
are  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of  Arizona.  Some 
Opuntias  are  covered  with  long  silvery  white  or  gray 
hair-like  spines,  bear  large,  handsome  flowers  and 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Epiphyllums,  known  as 
"crab's  claw  cacti,"  are  winter-blooming  plants, 
and  to  insure  a  greater  number  of  blossoms  should 
be  kept  dry  from  September  to  November.  At 
other  times  these  species  of  cacti  require  plenty  of 
water  and  grow  better  if  grafted  on  Pereskia  or 
some  rapid  growing  cereus,  as  they  are  of  pendulous 
growth.  There  are  many  varieties  in  color — red, 
pink  and  purple.  The  best  are  Truncatum  and  Rus- 
sellianum  Gaertneri.  The  latter  is  of  a  scarlet  color 
and  very  beautiful.  Pereskia  Aculeata  is  a  plant  re- 
sembling an  orange  or  lemon  tree,  as  it  bears  similar 
leaves  and  flowers,  is  used  to  graft  cactus  upon  and 
will  stand  much  more  water  than  a  cactus. 

Pilocereus  are  a  very  attractive  family  of  cactus, 
some  being  very  curious,  their  spines  resembling 
white  or  gray  hairs.  The  most  familiar  is  P.  Senilis. 
This  has  a  stout,  pale-green  globose  stem  and  is  cov- 
ered with  long,  silvery-white  hair,  which  hangs 
down,  covering  the  plant,  the  top  resembling  the 
crown  of  an  old  man's  head.  Hence  its  name  of  Old 
Man  cactus.  All  the  Pilocerei  are  rare  and  val- 
uable. 

Most  of  the  cactus  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens 
belongs  to  the  Phyllocactus.  These  are  flat-stemmed 
and  very  profuse  bloomers.  Many  have  different- 
colored  stems,  which  render  them  very  striking ; 
some  are  bluish-bronze,  dark-red  and  the  different 
shades  of  green.  All  have  crenated  edges.  The  small 
red  one  seen  everywhere  is  Coccineus  Ackermanni, 
bears  a  very  large,  bright  scarlet  flower  with  very 
pointed  wavy  petals. 

The  grandest  of  the  many  pink  varieties  is  Steno- 
petalus,  which  grows  into  a  very  large  plant  with 
handsome  light  green  branches  and  bears  a  flower  in 
nearly  every  crenature  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  sal- 
mon pink  from  8  to  10  inches  wide,  with  a  very  deli- 
cate perfume.  The  buds  also  are  very  beautiful. 
Roseus  Superbus,  Speciosa  and  Phyllanthoides  are 
all  pretty  pink  flowered,  but  the  blossoms  are  quite 
small.  Wrayi,  Albus  Superbus,  and  many  others 
make  handsome  plants  and  are  good  bloomers,  bear- 
ing great  numbers  of  flowers  ranging  from  10  to  14 
inches  wide,  of  creamy  white  to  pure  white  and  very 
fragrant.  These  are  all  day  bloomers — flowers  last- 
ing several  days.  Anguliger  has  the  sides  of  the 
stem  cut  in  deep  notches  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  is  of  a  light  green  color  and  bears  a  grand 
white  flower  of  enormous  size.  This  cactus  with 
Latifrons,  called  the  Queen  cactus  and  Hooperi,  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  Phyllocacti. 

Some  time  since  I  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  two  immensely  large  flowered  scarlet  Phyllocacti 
raised  by  our  honored  vice-president  and  named  by 
her  Aurora  Superba.  As  the  flower  of  one  is  of  a 
darker  shade  of  red  than  the  other,  I  have  rechrist- 
ened  it  the  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins,  in  the  hope  the  noble 
specimen  with  the  good  name  it  now  bears  may  long 
live  to  cheer  us  with  its  brilliant  beauty. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Angoras  in  Southern  California. 

I.  J.  Rochussen  has  in  the  Orange  News  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  goat  experiences  of  J.  E. 
Pieasant,  who  began  in  1875  keeping  Angora  goats 
in  Williams  canyon,  which  opens  on  Santiago  canyon 
a  couple  of  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Silverado  can- 
yon. He  began  with  200  nannies  and  two  bucks.  The 
nannies  were  two-third  Angora.  He  bought  them 
from  Mr.  Bouchard,  at  Los  Nietos,  for  $5  apiece. 
The  two  bucks  were  full-blood  and  registered  stock. 
He  bought  them  from  Mr.  Bailey  at  San  Jose. 

Building  Up  the  Flock. — The  first  year  he  raised 
150  kids.  He  kept  breeding  and  grading  up  with 
registered  full-blood  bucks  till  he  had  a  herd  of  1500 
nearly  full  blood.  It  took  him  fifteen  years  to  do  so. 
The  goats  on  an  average  produced  five  pounds  of 
mohair  apiece.  This  he  shipped  to  New  York  City  to 
McNaughton  &  Co.,  commission  merohants.  He  got 
from  2b  to  40  cents  per  pound.  It  depended  on  the 
condition  of  the  market ;  also,  on  that  of  the  wool. 
Mohair,  in  order  to  command  the  highest  price, 
should  be  sheared  in  the  proper  season,  which  is 
February.  But  rain,  or  otherwise  unfavorable 
weather,  may  then  interfere  ;  or,  in  case  of  scarcity 
of  feed,  the  goats  may  not  then  be  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  being  sheared.  Also,  for  mohair  to  command 
a  good  price,  the  eoat  has  to  be  at  least  three- 
fourths  Angora.  He  never  kept  the  bucks  which 
were  born  to  him.  He  altered  them  into  wethers 
and  sold  them,  as  well  as  the  inferior  young  animals, 
when  one  year  old,  to  butchers,  usually  for  $2  to  $3 
apiece.  They  would  weigh,  dressed,  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  He  changed  his  bucks  every 
year,  always  buying  full-blooded  registered  bucks. 
For  the  two  first,  bought  from  Mr.  Bailey,  he  paid 
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$100  apiece,  but  later  he  has  paid  from  that  price 
to  $25. 

Breeding  and  Feeding. — Angoras  rarely  have  twins, 
but  are  safe  for  one  kid  every  year.  The  period  of 
pregnancy  is  a  little  less  than  five  months — like  with 
a  sheep.  The  best  time  for  a  kid  to  be  born  is  in 
March. 

He  fed  grain  and  hay  only  to  the  bucks.  Five 
pounds  of  wheat  and  four  pounds  of  hay  per  day. 
They  were  kept  shut  up.  One  buck  will  serve  100 
nannies. 

The  expenses  of  the  goats  consisted  in  one  herder, 
paid  $20  per  month  and  board  ;  and,  if  pasture  had 
to  be  hired,  it  would  cost  5  cents  per  head  per 
month. 

When  his  herd  counted  1500  head,  he  lost  fifty  to 
seventy  per  year  through  wildcats  and  mountain 
lions,  which  would  enter  the  corral  where  he  kept  the 
goats  at  night. 

A  goat  is  a  remarkably  robust  and  healthy  animal, 
subject  to  no  particular  disease.  It  lives  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  if  not  devoured  by  ani- 
mals of  prey.  When  from  two  to  ten  years  old  it 
gives  the  most  mohair.  When  one  year  old,  a  nanny 
can  be  bred.  After  she  has  reached  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  vears  she  is  not  so  good  for  breeding. 

In  1890  Mr.  Pleasant  sold  his  entire  herd  of  1500 
goats  to  William  Palett  of  Inyo  county,  except  a  few 
which  he  kept.  Most  of  these,  when  increased  to 
twenty,  he  sold  in  1895  to  George  H.  Bixby  of  Las 
Cerritas.  Mr.  Bixby  has  since  been  breeding,  and 
also  bought  Angoras  elsewhere.  He  now  has  a  herd 
of  about  100,  and  has  not  sold  any  mohair,  as  he  pre- 
fers marketing  it  when  he  has  a  larger  stock  on 
hand.  He  keeps  his  goats  in  the  sheep  pasture,  and 
finds  that  the  feed  in  that  pasture  will  be  sufficient 
for  goats  when  insufficient  for  the  sheep.  Mr.  Pleas- 
ant sold  his  herd  to  Mr.  Palett  for  $5  apiece.  He 
now  has  only  one  goat  left,  which  is  thirteen  years 
old — a  kind  of  pet. 

His  reason  for  selling  his  herd  was  that  the  public 
land  in  his  neighborhood  was  all  taken  up  except  the 
forest  reservation,  and  ranchers  prefer  leasing  their 
pasture  land  to  sheepmen,  who  pay  the  same  price, 
but  take  a  lease  for  a  larger  acreage  and  for  a  longer 
term. 

Mohair  is  getting  more  and  more  in  demand.  Its 
use  for  dress  goods  and  for  the  best  kind  of  uphol- 
stering is  on  the  increase. 


Wool  Yield  in  Kansas.. 


A  suggestion  as  to  the  adaptability  of  Kansas  for 
wool  production  is  afforded  by  well-attested  records 
of  some  of  its  flocks,  which  are  easily  accessible, 
says  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  the  Board's  recent  quarterly 
report  devoted  to  "The  Modern  Sheep."  One  of 
these,  consisting  of  several  hundred  head  of  thorough- 
bred and  high-grade  Merinos,  has  had  for  many 
years  and  still  has  its  home  in  Sedgwick  county. 

At  a  public  shearing,  a  four-year-old  ram  of  this 
flock,  weighing  120  pounds  after  shearing,  yielded  a 
fleece  of  one  year  and  sixteen  day's  growth,  weigh- 
ing, wholly  without  artificially  weighting  or  "  doctor- 
ing," 52  pounds — by  H  pounds  the  heaviest  authen- 
ticated year's  growth  ever  shorn.  The  same  ram, 
when  two  and  three  years  old,  sheared  37J  and  44i 
pounds,  respectively,  making  an  average  yield  of 
44|  for  each  of  the  three  years,  or  more  than  any 
year-old  fleece  ever  previously  taken  from  a  sheep. 
The  two  heaviest  fleeces  ever  taken  from  a  sheep  in 
two  consecutive  years  were  also  his. 

This  animal  was  born  and  reared  in  Kansas,  and 
his  sire  at  one  time  produced  a  fleece  of  33  pounds 
and  13  ounces,  which  weighed  13  pounds  4  ounces  of 
cleansed  wool  ready  for  the  spindle,  or  2  pounds  and 
2  ounces  heavier  than  any  cleansed  fleece  of  which 
there  is  record.  While  the  foregoing  is  a  wonderful 
record  for  a  single  sheep,  the  ram  mentioned  does 
not  by  any  means  stand  alone  in  the  phenomenal 
yields  of  wool  in  Kansas,  for  to  this  same  Kansas 
flock  to  which  he  belongs  stands  the  credit  of  produc- 
ing the  heaviest  fleece  ever  shorn  from  a  yearling 
ram,  28  pounds;  and  also  28  pounds,  fourteen  month's 
growth,  from  a  yearling  ewe. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  sheared  from  a 
three-year-old  ram  a  fleece  of  one  year  and  three 
day's  growth  weighing  46  pounds;  from  a  ewe  a 
fleece  weighing  30  pounds;  forty-seven  two-year-olds 
averaged  27]  pounds;  twenty-seven  yearlings  made 
an  average  of  a  small  fraction  less  than  18  pounds 
per  fleece;  while  the  entire  registered  flock  of  247 
head  made  the  remarkable  average  of  18  pounds,  12 
ounces  each.  Three  breeding  rams  sheared  38J, 
41  and  41J  pounds,  respectively;  a  five-year-old  ewe, 
with  a  sucking  lamb,  27  pounds  14  ounces;  and  a 
yearling  ram,  24f  pounds.  Taken  all  together,  this 
showing  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  well-nigh  incred- 
ible; but  as  the  shearing  was  done  in  public,  the 
weights,  as  published,  can  be  verified  by  numerous 
reputable  witnesses. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  management  of  these  sheep.  They  were 
never  permitted  to  go  hungry  nor  want  for  pure 
water;  they  were  carefully  housed  each  night  during 
the  winter  and  at  all  times  when  the  weather  was 
stormy.  In  the  winter  these  sheep  were  fed  princi- 


pally on  corn,  corn  fodder  and  sheaf  oats,  along  with 
a  light  ration  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  cottonseed 
meal  kept  them  in  a  good,  healthy  condition,  and  has 
much  the  same  effect  as  feeding  turnips,  beets  and 
other  roots.  While  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  food 
for  producing  heavy  fleeces,  it  is  not  esteemed  equal 
to  corn  for  fattening.  For  rapid  fattening,  a  ration 
of  corn  in  the  morning  and  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
evening  were  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Opening  for  the  Qoat. 

Almont  Barnes,  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a 
paper  on  "  Keeping  Gloats  for  Profit"  for  the  last 
Year  Book,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  opening  for 
the  goat  In  utilizing  the  waste  resources  of  this 
country  and  retaining  at  home  vast  sums  of  money 
which  are  now  paid  to  foreign  producers. 

The  principal  facts  essential  to  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Barnes'  paper  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  United  States  imports  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  amount  of  goatskins  for  necessary  use  in 
home  manufactures  and  produces  comparatively 
none.  The  invoice  value  of  these  imports  is  at  pres- 
ent over  $15,500,000  a  year  and  the  market  value 
probably  over  $25,500,000. 

(2)  There  is  an  aggregate  area  of  over  265,000,000 
acres  of  unimproved  farm  land  outside  of  Alaska 
and  recently  acquired  dependencies  (more  than  the 
area  of  the  original  States  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase), a  large  proportion  of  which  is  suitable  for 
the  maintenance  of  goats.  Being  surplus  farm  land 
relative  to  present  cultivation,  this  land  is  distrib- 
uted evenly  with  the  regular  rural  labor  of  the 
country.  It  also,  according  to  location,  embraces 
the  climate  of  all  the  country  except,  as  stated, 
Alaska  and  the  new  dependencies,  which  nowhere  is 
detrimental  to  animal  industries  generally  or  to 
goat  keeping  in  particular.  The  general  features 
of  land,  labor  and  climate,  therefore,  and  of  distribu- 
tion are  singularly  favorable. 

(3)  Over  162,000,000  acres  of  this  unimproved  farm 
land,  or  over  61%  (nearly  as  great  an  area  as  that  of 
Texas)  is  the  agriculturally  Unproductive  surplus  of 
farms  of  a  continuous  area  hating  more  than  aver- 
age favorable  conditions  as  to  relative  amount,  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  climate.  This  area  is  con- 
tained in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  and 
a  part  of  the  Western  divisions  of  the  country.  It 
now  contains  nearly  all  the  herds  of  common  and 
specialized  breeds  of  goats  kept  by  the  people. 

(4)  All  the  favorable  conditions  are  emphasized  in 
much  of  the  large  area  containing  the  densest  negro 
population  by  reason  of  the  class  and  abundance  of 
the  labor  element  and  circumstances  which  render 
the  adoption  of  an  additional  or  new  rural  industry 
easy  and  undisturbirg.  They  are  also  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  prevalence  of  mountain  chains 
through  much  of  the  area,  and  these  are  the  favorite 
pasture  ranges  of  the  goat. 

(5)  The  general  and  special  favorable  conditions 
herein  shown  are  verified  by  all  the  testimony  of 
goat  raisers,  some  of  which  has  been  given,  relating 
to  Angoras  and  to  goats  for  milk.  Altogether  the 
evidence  seems  conclusive  that  it  would  be  easy  and 
relatively  inexpensive  to  furnish  the  home  market 
with  the  increasing  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
skins  demanded  year  by  year  in  our  manufactures 
and  so  far  furnished  by  countries  which  buy  little 
from  the  United  States.  As  the  by-products  of 
goat  keeping  may  be  made  to  cover  all  its  cost,  the 
value  of  the  goat  products  now  imported  (more  than 
$25,000,000  per  year)  is  a  clear  premium  offered  to 
their  home  production,  a  premium  to  rural  indus- 
tries. 

In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  goat  raising  for  much  or  little  profit  correspond- 
ingly diversifies  rural  industries  in  ways  which  are 
distidctly  favorable  to  unskilled  labor — a  need  in 
this  era  of  the  prevalence  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  especially  in  portions  of  our 
country  not  schooled  to  higher  agriculture.  It  also 
adds  inexpensively,  through  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, to  food  resources  of  many,  especially  those 
connected  with  rural  life. 

The  only  impetus  given  to  the  goat-raising  in- 
dustry in  this  country  which  has  resulted  in  organi- 
zation up  to  the  present  time  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  in  Oregon  and  California.  In  the  former  the 
Oregon  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association  was 
organized  in  1896,  with  J.  H.  Hawley  of  Monmouth, 
as  president.  The  California  association  has  a 
similar  name,  with  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  presi- 
dent, who  is  extensively  engaged  in  breeding  and 
importing. 

No  concerted  movement  is  yet  noted  in  this  country 
in  the  interest  of  the  systematic  raising  of  goats  for 
dairy  purposes.  In  England  this  business  has  been 
entered  upon  as  systematically  and  scientifically  as 
any  branch  of  stock  breeding,  and  as  much  regard 
to  registry  is  exacted  in  it.  Many  people  of  rank 
and  influence  are  engaged  in  breeding  and  keeping 
milch  goats,  not  as  a  pastime,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  others.  Among  these  is  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  whose  goats  are  exhibited  at  fairs 
and  compete  for  premiums. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Notes  on  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — When  once  one  has  decided  to 
improve  his  flock  of  poultry  there  arises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  variety  to  select.  It  very  much 
depends  upon  the  end  one  has  in  view— whether  a 
breed  that  will  lay  a  large  number  of  good-siied 
eggs,  or  one  that  will  develop  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  good-sized  broilers.  Eggs,  or  fowls  for  mar- 
ket— that  is  the  question. 

Probably  the  most  popular  varieties  of  fowls  in 
California  for  eggs  are  Leghorns — white,  black,  buff 
and  brown;  the  Minorcas — black  and  white,  and  the 
Houdans.  Other  varieties  there  are,  but  the  above 
named  head  the  list.  Then  for  the  table  there  are 
the  Asiatic  breeds  to  choose  from — the  Cochins, 
Langshans  (white  and  black),  the  Brahmas,  and 
other  varieties  of  that  class. 

General  Purpose  Fowls. — There  is  constantly  a  call 
for  an  all-around  bird — one  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  make  a  good  fat  juicy  fowl,  young  or  old,  for 
the  table.  It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no 
"  all-around"  fowl;  that  either  one  must  choose  for 
eggs  exclusively,  or  for  the  table.  But  the  most 
popular  fowl  for  all  purposes  that  has  ranked  in 
popular  favor  for  years  past  is  the  Plymouth  Rock- 
white,  barred  and  buff.  They  are  good  layers  and 
can  be  easily  fattened.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
supplant  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Vet  the  Wyandottes  are  highly  esteemed  as  gen- 
eral utility  birds — the  white,  silver  and  golden.  But 
of  all  these  the  white  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
popular.  The  demand  for  these  birds  in  the  East  is 
large,  and  in  this  State  the  supply  is  short.  In  Aus- 
tralia) where  poultry  raising  has  attained  large  pro- 
portions, this  fowl  now  ranks  very  high  with  many 
breeders.  Prolific  layers,  they  mature  early  and 
make  excellent  eating.  They  are  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Any  Breed  Better  Than  Scrubs. — But  for  genuine 
good  layers  the  Leghorns  head  the  list.  Colon 
probably,  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  egg-pro- 
ducing qualities,  but  the  whites  and  browns  head 
the  list,  with  odds  in  favor  with  the  white.  Opinion 
as  regards  this  or  that  fowl  is  often  a  matter  of  lo- 
cation. Certain  varieties  are  more  popular  in  cer- 
tain sections  than  in  others;  but  in  all  parts  of  our 
land  the  well-bred  fowl,  of  whatsoever  breed,  is  far 
preferable  to  those  of  no  pedigree. 

Requirements  of  the  Poultry  Business. — Undoubtedly 
the  best  fowl  is  the  kind  in  which  one  has  the  great- 
est interest.  For,  to  be  successful  in  poultry  rais- 
ing, one  must  have  a  genuine  love  for  his  fowls,  else 
there  will  be  failure,  partial  or  whole;  also,  one  will 
tire  of  the  countless  details  that  to  some  seem  tri- 
fling but  are  always  necessary  to  observe  in  the 
raising  of  any  kind  of  fowl. 

From  start  to  finish  there  is  so  much  to  do,  so 
much  to  guard  against,  so  much  to  learn,  so  many 
disappointments.  Numbers  have  tried  the  business, 
have  become  discouraged  and  then  gave  it  up.  A 
love  for  the  business,  a  large  stock  of  patience,  a 
willingness  to  learn  from  one's  own  mistakes  and 
from  the  experience  of  others — these  are  a  few 
requisites.  The  oldest  poultry  raiser  has  something 
yet  to  learn,  and  the  successful  ones  of  to-day  are 
those  who  have,  little  by  little,  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge they  possess.  A.  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Napa.   


For  a  Cow  with  a  Cough. 


To  the  Editor:— In  your  column  of  replies  to  your  readers, 
can  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  cows  that  have  a  slight 
cough  which  appears  in  the  morning  soon  after  they  are  on 
their  feet  r  Said  cough  has  recently  appeared  and  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  it.— Granger,  Napa. 

Secure  pure  air  and  cleanliness;  avoid  ammoniacal 
gases,  particularly  those  arising  from  manure. 
Feed  moistened  food  and  use  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Powdered  belladonna  leaves,  1  oz.;  epsom 
salt,  8  ozs. ;  powdered  camphor,  2  ozs.;  licorice  root, 
4  ozs.    Mix  into  fourteen  powders  and  give  one  daily. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

810  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


A.  T.  Hatch  is  convinced  that  the  proposition  of 
H.  Blagburn,  a  machinist,  to  expel  the  oxygen  from 
the  packed  fruit  cases  and  fill  them  with  nitrogen 
will  be  successful.  The  nitrogen  will  preserve  the 
fruit,  and  being  harmless,  there  can  be  no  damage 
to  the  fruit.  The  project  has  met  with  the  favorable 
attention  of  fruit  growers,  and  now  the  inventor  de- 
sires to  raise  $500  for  the  supreme  test.  A.  T. 
Hatch  is  impressed  with  the  scheme  and  is  now  busy 
raising  the  money. 

The  London  Garden,  a  world-reaching  journal, 
gives  a  three-column  review  of  our  book,  "  Califor- 
nia Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field,"  and  closes  with 
the  words  :  "It  is  a  concise,  clear  narrative,  well 
printed,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  its  food  supplies.'1  Praise  from  such  a 
source  is  praise  indeed. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Believes  in  Cultivation. — Irving  ton  Press, 
June  8:  Charley  Bond  believes  in  thorough 
cultivation  as  a  method  of  conserving  moist- 
ure and  preparing  the  chemicals  of  the  soil  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  crops.  He  is  now  going 
over  his  Vineyard  with  the  cultivator  for  the 
eighth  time  this  season  and  intends  to  keep  it 
up.  He  is  having  the  weaker  growth  in  the 
center  of  the  vines  removed,  thus  throwing 
the  strength  into  the  fruit  branches.  This  he 
considers  will  give  strong  wood  growth  for 
pruning  this  fall. 

Vineyard  Prospects.  —  Irvington  Press, 
June  8:  Last  fall  it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  vlneyardists  that  the  grape  yield  this 
year  must  necessarily  be  very  light.  The 
growth  of  wood  last  year  was,  on  account  of 
the  drought,  exceedingly  light  so  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  vines  to  produce  much  of  a 
crop.  Then  too  the  last  two  seasons  have 
given  good  crops  under  existing  circumstances. 
So  only  a  very  light  crop  had  been  calculated 
on,  but  the  hopes  of  the  vlneyardists  aroUnd 
Irvington  and  Mission  San  Jose  have  been 
greatly  elevated  by  the  way  grapes  are 
developing.  Everything  has  worked  together 
to  produce  the  best  possible  results  out  of  un- 
favorable conditions.  Grapes  are  now  well 
set  and  there  is  scarcely  found  a  missing 
berry  on  a  bunch.  The  rain  last  week  made 
the  ground  moist  and  though  the  amount  of 
fruit  set  is  not  large  the  clusters  should  with 
favorable  condition  from  now  on,  be  large. 

Calaveras. 

Protection  to  Pheasants. — Dispatch  from 
San  Andreas,  June  T:  Calaveras  county  has 
received  thirteen  ring-necked  New  Jersey 
pheasants  from  the  State  Fish  Commissioners, 
which  were  set  free  to  day.  The  supervisors 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  their  protection 
Under  which  a  penalty  of  from  $50  to  $150  fine 
or  imprisonment  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days 
is  imposed  for  the  destruction  of  the  birds, 
nests  or  eggs,  or  having  of  the  same  in  pos- 
session. 

Fresno. 

Grain  Crop. — Republican,  June  8:  Accord- 
ing to  S.  P.  Booth,  the  Southern  Pacific 
agent,  the  following  is  the  estimated  grain 
crop  of  the  valley  that  the  transportation 
companies  will  handle  this  year:  San  Joa- 
quin, 100,000 tons;  Stanislaus,  60,000;  Merced, 
25,000;  Madera,  30,000;  Fresno,  50,000;  Tulare, 
50,000;  kings  and  Kern,  10,000.  The  grain 
crop  of  the  Sacramento  valley  will  be  450,000 
and  that  of  Salinas  125,000. 

Humboldt. 

Produce  Shipments.  —  Eureka  Standard, 
June  10:  The  butter  shipments  for  the  month 
were  255,250  pounds  greater  than  those  for 
last  May  and  145,330  pounds  greater  than 
those  of  the  preceding  month  of  this  year. 
The  wool  shipments  were  also  noticeable  for 
their  siee,  amounting  to  nearly  250,000  pounds, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  butter  and  wool 
alone  over  $82,000.  The  shipments  of  butter 
amounted  to 588,310 pounds;  condensed  cream, 
1340  cases ;  condensed  milk,  855  cases ;  47 
boxes  apples;  and  224,445  pounds  wool. 

Kern. 

District  Fair  Directors.  —  Bakersfield 
Calif ornian,  June  8 :  Governor  Gage  has  ap- 
pointed as  directors  of  agricultural  district 
No.  15,  Kern  county:  E.  A.  Baer,  N.  P. 
Peterson,  E.  M.  Roberts,  J.  W.  Shaffer,  H.  A. 
Jastro,  L.  M.  Dinkelspiel,  W.  S.  Tevis,  S.  N. 
Reed. 

Kings. 

Reclamation  District.— Hanford  Journal, 
June  9:  A  new  Buena  Vista  reclamation 
district  has  been  formed  south  of  the  lake, 
tt  embraces  30,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands 
and  fifteen  miles  of  reclamation  levee  have 
been  built. 

Bee  Keepers'  Meeting. — Hanford  Journal, 
June  9:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bee  Keepers'  Association  B.  S.  Gutnee 
made  the  following  offer  as  to  cases  and  cans : 
Fifty-nine  cents  in  the  flat  and  60  cents  nailed 
up.  J.  F.  Flory  gave  his  method  of  rendering 
wax  and  making  comb  foundation.  He  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  old  extractor  for  tak- 
ing the  wax  from  the  caps  and  afterwards  run 
it  through  the  new  sun  extractor,  such  as  he 
uses.  In  making  foundations  he  had  used 
many  different  methods,  but  the  one  he  now 
Uses  is  that  of  melting  wax,  and  he  does  not 
have  any  water  touch  the  wax.  He  uses  two 
tanks,  and  the  one  that  has  the  water  in  it  is 
the  outer  and  the  wax  is  in  the  Inner  tank. 
He  uses  flour  starch  to  take  the  wax  off  the 
Tolls.  The  association  voted  that  F.  E.  Brown 
act  as  agent  for  the  association  to  sell  honey, 
and  a  contract  to  that  effect  was  signed  by 
the  members.  F.  E.  Brown,  J.  F.  Flory  and 
A.  W.  Wilson  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  price  on  cans  and  cases.  Mr. 
Knight  of  Fresno  stated  that  he  used  the 
method  of  scenting  the  queen  with  pepper- 
mint essence,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkling 
■some  of  the  extract  over  the  bees  in  the  hives 
that  the  queens  were  to  be  introduced  In. 
'The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, James  Flory  ;  vice  presidents,  S.  Knigh  t, 
•J.  G.  Bolden  and  J.  F.  Flory;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Brown ;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Flory.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Wednesday 
in  June,  1900. 

Log  Angeles. 
Agents  to  Sell  Walnuts.— Dispatch  from 
Los  Angeles,  June  7 :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
combined  walnut  growers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, held  here  to-day,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, representing  about  400  carloads  of 
walnuts,  appointed  as  their  selling  agents  for 
this  season's  crop  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  and  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co. 

Mendocino. 
Hpp  Prospects.— Uklafc  Dispatch,  June  9: 


Hugh  Cox  says  the  prospects  throughout  the 
valley  were  never  better  for  a  good  yield  of 
hops  than  this  year.  The  warm  days  of  the 
past  week  have  caused  the  hops  to  grow  amaz- 
ingly. Mr.  Cox  contracted  a  lot  of  this  year's 
hops  for  12  cents  per  pound. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Yield.— Anaheim  Gazette,  June  8: 
The  walnut  crop  at  Placentia  will  not  be  over 
a  half  yield  at  most. 

Cannery  Nearly  Completed.— Santa  Ana 
Blade,  June  9:  The  cannery  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. A  force  is  now  at  work  installing  the 
machinery,  and  the  plant  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  about  two  weeks.  A  canvass  of 
the  territory  immediately  tributary  gives 
the  quantity  of  apricots  at  2500  tons,  or  about 
5000  tons  for  the  whole  county.  The  company 
has  contracted  for  350  tons  of  tomatoes. 

Riverside. 

Olive  Crop. — Winchester  Recorder:  The 
outlook  is  bright  for  a  good  crop  of  olives  at 
Olive  Green,  which  is  the  largest  bearing 
olive  orchard  in  the  county.  The  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit  that  has  just  passed  the 
blossoming  stage,  and  Mr.  Lindenberger  ex- 
pects a  profitable  yield. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.  —  Press, 
June  3:  Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  of  the  Alessandro  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. The  corporation  is  capitalized  for  $10,- 
000,  divided  into  200  shares  of  $50  each.  The 
directors  are  D.  E.  Myers,  S.  C.  Freefleld,  E. 
C.  Bennett,  S.  Lynn,  M.  F.  Wolcott  and  C. 
Richards  of  Moreno  and  O.  N.  Brant  of  Ar- 
mada. 

New  Packing  House.— Corona  Courier :  The 
St.  Louis  Fruit  and  Investment  Co.  will  erect 
a  packing  house  70x75  feet.  The  company's 
large  lemon  grove  of  115  acres  in  Orange 
Heights  is  producing  such  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit  that  the  stockholders  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  packing  house  of  their  own. 

Water  Development.— Press:  Eustace  V. 
Bray  gives  a  detailed  account  of  water  devel- 
opments at  Perris,  in  which  nineteen  pump- 
ing plants  are  estimated  at  1230  inches,  and 
claims  that  the  seventeen  plants  in  operation 
are  actually  furnishing  1118  inches.  The  wells 
are  of  varying  depth,  and  water  has  to  be 
raised  from  12  to  160  feet.  Elsinore  coal  is 
the  chief  fuel,  and  is  bought  at  the  mine  for 
$3.35  a  ton.  The  cost  of  pumping  varies  from 
5  to  13  cents  per  inch. 

San  BeuitO. 

Hay  Company  Incorporated.  —  Hollister 
Advance,  June  9:  Articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Farmers'  Hay  Co.  of  Tres  Pinos  have 
been  filed.  The  directors  for  the  first  year 
are:  Juan  Indart,  Manuel  J.  Caldera,  A.  H. 
Fredson,  Jas.  Mehlwoodand  Joseph  Rlanda  of 
this  county,  and  W.  W.  Chase  and  J.  C.  Barg 
of  San  Francisco.  The  capital  stock  is  50,- 
000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $50  each. 

San  Bernardino. 

Tall  Oats  and  Heavy  Barley. — Sun,  June 
10:  D.  M.  Bradford  makes  the  best  showing 
of  oats  and  barley  in  the  valley.  He  brought 
in  a  sample  of  bats  that  measured  7  feet  6 
in  height  with  heads  over  a  foot  in  length, 
well  filled  out.  The  straw  looked  almost  like 
sugarcane.  Mr.  Bradford  has  been  cutting 
barley  5  feet  high  that  will  run  from  six  to 
seven  tons  to  the  acre. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Report. — 
Sun,  June  6:  The  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers' report  for  May  states:  "Salary  of  com- 
missioners, $130;  salary  of  inspectors,  $204.10; 
miscellaneous  expense,  $38.70;  total  expense, 
$372.80.  During  the  month  of  May  we  started 
the  usual  spring  inspection,  and  find  to  our 
great  satisfaction  that  in  the  red  and  yellow 
scale  districts  the  scale  has  decreased  to  a 
great  extent.  The  red  scale  seems  to  be 
nearly  all  killed  out,  and  in  the  yellow  scale 
district,  where  last  year  at  this  time  we 
found  in  four  orchards  thirty-two  trees  in- 
fested, this  year  we  find  in  the  same  four 
orchards  but  four  trees.  The  vedalia  has 
again  proved  its  efficiency  as  an  enemy  of  the 
white  scale,  and  at  present  it  is  hard  to  find 
enough  scale  to  keep  the  parasites  alive." 

San  Diego. 

Novel  Fruit.— Sun:  Louis  Schneider  of 
Chula  Vista  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new 
delicious  fruit  novelty  which  is  half  lemon 
and  half  orange,  having  the  shape  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  color  of  the  latter.  He  first  fer- 
tilized orange  stock,  then  budded  to  lemon, 
and  the  result  Is  as  stated.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  partakes  both  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
and  makes  a  delicious  drink.  Mr.  Schneider 
has  not  yet  given  the  fruit  a  name. 

Water  Development. — Union,  June  8:  The 
ranchers  of  Paradise  valley  are  developing 
their  own  water  supply.  A  supply  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  75  feet.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting plants  is  on  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  E.  Flem 
ing,  managed  by  her  son,  who  runs  the  4  H 
P.  engine  with  distillate,  which  costs  about 
13  cents  per  gallon,  and  after  starting  the  en- 
gine with  gasoline  gives  equal  power  to  the 
former.  Mr.  Fleming  says  the  cost  of  fur 
nishing  their  ranch  with  a  full  supply  of  water, 
raising  it  from  a  75-foot  well  and  elevating  a 
portion  of  it  125  feet  to  the  tanks,  amounts  to 
a  little  less  than  2%  cents  per  1000  gallons, 
which  includes  oil  for  running  the  machinery 
The  apricot  orchard  promises  about  twenty 
tons  of  fruit.  They  have  found  that  in  order 
make  the  Moorparks  bear  well  they  must  be 
slashed  back  vigorously. 

San  Joaquin. 

Large  Crop  of  Barley.— Stockton  Mail, 
June  9:  In  speaking  of  the  grain  crop  H.  A. 
Wright  estimated  that  the  yield  of  Roberts, 
Union,  and  Rough  and  Ready  islands  would  be 
about  900,000  sacks  of  grain.  The  report  in  re- 
gard to  there  being  from  80  to  100  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  barley  in  places  was  true,  but  this 
was  only  on  favored  spots,  such  as  newly  re- 
claimed land  or  other  very  fertile  soil.  The 
average  yield  he  estimated  to  be  about 


twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  barley 
crop  on  the  islands  this  year  is  larger  than 
usual,  and  is  about  as  great  as  the  wheat 
crop.  In  the  State  Mr  Wright  places  the 
yield  of  barley  at  from  500,000  to  600,000  tons, 
while  the  average  crop  heretofore  has  been 
about  400,000  tons.  This  year's  crop  is  the 
largest  which  the  State  has  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  was  an  exceptionally  large 
demand  for  seed  wheat,  and  as  the  crops 
throughout  the  State  have  met  generally 
with  good  results,  the  yield  is  consequently 
large.  The  prices  for  California  barley  this 
year  will  also  be  very  good  because  the  de- 
mand is  steadily  increasing  in  Europe  for 
California  barley.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  barley  from  this  State  has  the  reputation 
of  making  the  best  beer. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Advice  to  Barley  Growers.  —  Tribune, 
June  9:  R.  M.  Shackelford  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Milling  Co.,  writing  to  H.  E.  Stein- 
beck, manager  for  the  company  in  this  city, 
says:  "I  think  that  you  had  better  see  the 
papers  and  get  them  to  notify  the  farmers 
that  wherever  they  have  grain  plump  enough 
for  brewing  to  be  sure  and  not  mix  the  down 
grain  with  the  standing  grain,  because  all  of 
the  down  grain  will  be  stained,  and,  if  mixed 
with  the  standing  grain,  will  destroy  the 
barley  for  brewing,  whereas  the  standing 
grain  might  make  bright,  plump  brewing 
barley  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton  more  than 
for  feed.  There  is  going  to  be  a  good  demand 
for  brewing  barley  this  year,  with  warm  com- 
petition among  buyers,  and  the  man  who  keeps 
his  down  and  standing  barley  separate  will 
be  the  gainer  by  so  doing." 

Squirrel  Bounty. — San  Miguel  Messenger, 
June  9:  The  squirrel  bounty  claims  allowed 
at  last  Board  meeting  were  for  15,434  tails, 
amounting  to  $3(18  68  There  were  twenty-one 
claimants,  and  the  highest  number  of  tails  to 
one  person  was  5440  and  the  lowest  22. 

Big  Lettuce. — Messenger,  June  9:  J.  H. 
Kucker  raised  a  bunch  of  lettuce  which  is  big 
for  a  "  dry  country."  It  measured  1%  feet  in 
diameter,  17  inches  in  height  from  the  ground 
up,  and  weighed  four  pounds. 

Santa  Clara. 

Hay  and  Cherry  Crops  — San  Jose  Mercury, 
June  11 :  The  hay  harvest  is  about  completed 
and  the  work  of  baling  has  commenced.  It  is 
the  largest  harvest  the  county  has  had  in 
years.  It  was  thought  the  recent  rain  would 
do  great  injury  to  the  hay  that  was  down, 
but  the  weather  coming  off  cool,  accompanied 
by  a  brisk  wind,  it  came  through  virtually  un- 
hurt. On  the  other  hand,  the  rain  helped  the 
grain  to  fill  out,  being  a  great  benefit  to  this 
crop.  The  cherry  crop  being  light,  the  black 
variety  was  mostly  gathered  before  the  rain; 
and  as  the  white  variety  was  mostly  green, 
this  crop  also  came  out  of  the  rain  virtually 
unharmed.  The  work  of  gathering  the  white 
variety  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  The 
scarcity  of  the  crop  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
price.  Some  shippers  reported  returns  of 
their  Eastern  sales  netted  them  $1  per  box. 


MoreRecords  Broken.— Vacaville  Reporter, 
June  10:  J.  N.Rogers  seems  to  be  fortunate 
this  season  in  the  shipment  of  early  fruit. 
Last  Saturday,  the  4th,  he  shipped  East  some 
fine  Brunswick  figs.  Thursday  he  shipped 
Wickson  plums.  Both  of  these  shipments  an- 
tedate by  about  two  weeks  any  previous  ship- 
ments. 

Fair  Directors  Meet.— Suisun  Republican, 
June  9:  At  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  Association  in  Vallejo  an  organ- 
ization was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  J.  J.  Luchsinger; 
vice-president,  G.  W.  Stevens;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  T.  Kelley.  The  matter  of  hold- 
ing a  fair  this  year  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  hold  a 
fair  this  year,  as  it  was  too  late  to  make  suita- 
ble arrangements.  Next  year  there  will  be 
$1800  available  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  Supervisors  make  an  appropriation. 

New  Packing  House.—  Republican,  June  9: 
Ground  has  been  cleared  for  the  new  packing- 
house and  warehouse  of  Ernest  Luehning  in 
Fairfield.  The  building  will  be  two  stories, 
120  feet  long  by  48  feet  wide.  One  of  the 
largest-sized  graders  will  be  erected,  and  the 
latest  machinery  for  handling  and  packing 
fruit  will  be  put  in. 

Big  Chop  Prospects  —Dixon  Tribune,  June 
9:  Harvest  Is  at  hand  and  our  farmers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  prospects. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  pioneers  of  northern 
Solano  that  the  yield  was  never  greater  than 
it  will  be  this  season.  The  rain  of  last  week 
came  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time. 
Summer-fallow  wheat  was  benefited  and  the 
winter  sown  was  given  a  new  start  which 
will  insure  the  maturity  of  an  average  yield. 
A  great  many  acres  of  grain  were  sown  prior 
to  the  rain  of  March.  The  seed  that  was 
covered  deep  enough  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moisture  that  was  in  the  ground  sprouted  and 
came  up.  Many  kernels  did  not  sprout  until 
the  rain  which  fell  subsequent  to  its  sowing 
with  the  result  that  numerous  fields  of  winter 
sown  grain  contained  growths  of  two  stages 
with  little  prospect  of  a  yield  from  the  grain 
that  sprouted  and  came  up  last.  Last  week's 
rain  was  of  inestimable  value  to  fields  of  that 
kind.  The  beet  crop  has  probably  derived 
more  benefit  from  the  last  rain  than  the  grain 
and  the  yield  will  exceed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  by  many  hundred  tons. 
The  seed  which  was  planted  before  last 
week's  showers  and  had  not  yet  come  up  will 
now  make  a  fair  yield  and  Manager  Sammon 
assures  us  that  the  beet  crop  of  northern 
Solano  will  probably  aggregate  the  most 
valuable  yield  that  the  section  has  ever 
known. 

Sonoma. 

Early  Peaches.— Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
June  8:  A.  N.  Clark  was  in  Tuesday  with 
the  first  load  of  peaches  we  have  seen  this 


season.   This  year  the  first  ripe  peaches  were 
picked  in  Mr.  Clark's  orchard  May  23. 

Fair  Directors  Meet.— Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, June  11 :  At  Petaluma  the  recently  ap- 
pointed directors  of  the  agricultural  fair  met 
to  organize.  Harrison  Meecham  was  elected 
president  and  John  P.  Overton  vice-president. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  a  fair  this  fall  in  the 
town  which  will  offer  the  best  inducements. 
The  place  and  date  of  the  fair  will  be  decided 
at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
July  1st. 

Stanislaus. 

Harvesting  Begun.— Dispatch  from  Oak- 
dale  June  12:  Harvesting  in  this  section 
begun  to-day  in  full  blast.  The  first  wheat 
of  the  season  was  received  to-day  in  the 
Haslacher  and  Kahn  warehouse  at  Rlverbank. 
Wheat  is  turning  out  well,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  latter  exceeds  expecta- 
tions. 

Sutter. 

Good  Grain  Crop.— Yuba  City  Independent, 
June  9:  W.  J.  Ford  has  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  his  success  at  farming.  His  wheat  crop  in 
1898  only  averaged  three  sacks  to  the  acre. 
He  plowed  very  deep  last  year  and  his 
summer-fallow  now  stands  over  3  feet  high 
and  will  go  fifteen  or  sixteen  sacks  to  the 
acre.  He  has  eighty  acres  of  winter  grain, 
sown  late  in  January,  which  is  very  heavy, 
and  will  average  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre. 
He  has  in  all  about  280  acres  in  wheat  and 
barley  and  says  he  never  had  a  better  crop. 

Commenced  Irrigating. —Yuba  City  Farmer, 
June  2:  E.  B.  Starr  has  finished  digging 
four  new  10-inch  wells  in  his  orchard  for  irri- 
gating purposes.  He  uses  a  25  H.  P.  engine 
and  a  5-inch  centrifugal  pump.  Last  year  Mr. 
Starr  did  considerable  irrigating,  and  his 
peaches  and  prunes  show  the  good  effects. 
He  will  do  considerably  more  this  year.  The 
pump  is  moved  from  one  well  to  another  and 
the  whole  orchard  Irrigated. 

Tehama. 

Pear  Crop  Purchased.— Red  Bluff  News: 
One  of  the  biggest  transactions  in  the  fruit 
line  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  county 
has  been  closed.  Stice  &  Burtt,  the  local 
agents  for  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  purchased  the  big 
crop  now  growing  upon  the  pear  orchard  be- 
longing to  Douglass  S.  Cone,  in  Antelope  val- 
ley, a  few  miles  east  of  Red  Bluff.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  pear  orchard  in  Califor- 
nia, and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
crop  estimated  to  be  taken  off  the  trees  this 
season  is  sixty  carloads. 

Ventura. 

Benefit  of  the  Rain.  — Oxnard  Courier: 
The  rainfall  of  Wednesday  night  was  .59  inch. 
It  will  make  additional  expense,  but  Mr. 
Herz  estimates  that  it  means  10,000  tons  more 
beets,  which  will  give,  in  round  numbers, 
$50,000  more  for  the  beet  raisers  of  the  valley. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Business. — Wheatland  Four  Corners, 
June  10:  The  end  of  work  In  the  hop  yards 
before  the  picking  season  is  In  sight.  The 
Jasper  and  J.  H  Durst  yards  are  the  most 
forward.  In  them  the  work  of  training  is 
finished,  and  the  vines  are  almost  all  touch- 
ing the  top  wire.  The  Bear  river  crop  this 
year  will  be  very  heavy,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances should  average  over  a  ton  to  the 
acre.  D.  P.  Durst  has  commenced  work  on 
three  new  kilns.  The  contract  for  Horst 
Bros.'  new  cooling  rooms  will  be  let  to-day. 
The  Horsts  are  spending  large  sums  in  im- 
provements, repairs  and  experiments.  To- 
day a  6-foot  blower,  fan  and  pipe  arrived  to  be 
used  in  an  experiment  in  moving  hops  by  air 
blast. 

Yolo. 

Water  Claim  Filed. — Woodland  Mail,  June 
6:  E.J.  De  Pue,  manager  of  the  Yolo  Or- 
chard Company,  has  filed  three  appropriations 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  He  claims 
water  flowing  in  Cache  creek  to  the  extent  of 
200  inches. 

Barley  Harvesting.— Dispatch  from  Wood- 
land, June  12 :  The  barley  harvest  is  now  on. 
Harvesting  began  in  a  few  early  fields  last 
week,  but  It  did  not  become  general  until  this 
week.  The  j ield  is  large  and  the  outlook  is 
very  promising.  Unless  the  north  wind  in- 
flicts much  damage,  the  wheat  yield  will  be 
larger  than  was  expected  a  month  ago. 

OREGON. 

Crop  Prospects  —Portland  Oregonian,  June 
11:   About  Ashland  conditions  are  favorable 
for  good  crops  of  all  kinds.    A  large  wheat 
crop  is  expected.  The  acreage  is  much  greater 
than  heretofore.     The  barley  crop  will  be 
about  50%  greater  than  last  season,  corn  and 
hay  will  show  100%  increase,  and  oats  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.   The  fruit  crop 
will  be  fully  as  large  as  that  of  any  previous 
year,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  peaches. 
They  will  not  be  in  market  until  about  July 
10.    In  the  vicinity  of  Roseburg  the  fruit 
crop,  especially  prunes,  will  not  be  up  to  the 
average,  on  account  of  so  much  late  rain. 
Prunes  will  probably  yield  about  two-thirds 
of  an  average  crop,  but  the  quality  is  expected 
to  be  excellent.     Grain  is  reported  to  be  in 
fine  condition,  and  the  acreage  is  larger  than 
It  was  last  season.    Continued  cold  rains  at 
Eugene  have  been  a  drawback  to  fall-sown 
grain,  but  spring  grain  will  do  well  and  an 
average  crop  is  expected.    Of  cherries,  plums 
and  prunes,  there  will  not  be  more  than  a 
quarter  crop,  peaches  one-half,  and  apples 
two- thirds  of  the  usual  yield.    The  hay  crop 
will  be  immense.   Potatoes  will  be  up  to  the 
usual  crop.    Corn  will  be  a  failure.  There 
will  be  no  fruit  to  speak  of  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany.   Many  of  the  prune  orchards  were 
frozen,  and  those  that  were  not  killed  by  frost 
will  bear  little  fruit,  the  blossoms  having 
fallen  off.    The  apple  crop  will  be  about  as 
usual.    On  account  of  the  late  spring  many  of 
the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  the 
usual  acreage  of  grain.    However,  many  are 
still  plowing  low  lands,  and  we  may  have  the 
usual  crop. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Seem'  Things." 


I  ain' t  afeard  uv  snakes,  or  toads,  or  bugs,  or 

worms,  or  mice, 
An'  things  'at  girls  are  skeered  uv  I  think 

are  awful  nice ! 
I'm  pretty  brave,  I  guess,  an'  yet  I  hate  to  go 

to  bed, 

For,  when  I'm  tucked  up  warm  an'  snug  an' 

when  my  prayers  are  said, 
Mother  tells  me  "Happy  dreams!  "  an'  takes 

away  the  light 
An'  leaves  me  lyin'  all  alone  an'  seein'  things 

at  night ! 

Sometimes  they're  in  the  corner,  sometimes 

they're  by  the  door; 
Sometimes  they're  all  a-standln'  in  the  middle 

uv  the  floor ; 
Sometimes  they  are  a-sittin'  down,  sometimes 

they're  walkin'  round 
So  softly  and  so  creepy-like  they  never  make 

a  sound ! 

Sometimes  they  are  as  black  as  ink,  an'  other 

times  they're  white— 
But  the  color  ain't  no  difference  when  you  see 

things  at  night! 

Once  when  I  licked  a  feller 'at  had  just  moved 

on  our  street, 
An'  father  sent  me  up  to  bed  without  a  bite 

to  eat,  ,  . 

I  woke  up  in  the  dark  an'  saw  things  standin 

in  a  row, 

A-lookin'  at  me  cross-eyed  an'  p'intin  at 
me — so ! 

Oh,  my!  I  wuz  so  skeered  that  time  I  never 

slep'  a  mite- 
It's  almost  alluz  when  I'm  bad  I  see  things  at 

night ! 

Lucky  thing  I  ain't  a  girl,  or  I'd  be  skeered 
to  death!  .  .  ,, 

Bein'  I'm  a  boy,  I  duck  my  head  an'  hold  my 
breath;  .  ^  . 

An'  I  am,  oh,  so  sorry  I'm  a  naughty  boy,  an' 
then 

I  promise  to  be  better  an'  I  say  my  prayers 
again ! 

Grandma  tells  me  that's  the  only  way  to  make 
it  right 

When  a  feller  has  been  wicked  an'  sees  things 
at  night! 

An'  so,  when  other  naughty  boys  would  coax 

me  into  sin, 
I  try  to  skwush  the  Tempter's  voice  'at  urges 

me  within ; 

An'  when  they's  pie  for  supper  or  cakes  'at's 

big  an'  nice, 
I  want  to— but  I  do  not  pass  my  plate  f'r  them 

things  twice ! 
No,  ruther  let  starvation  wipe  me  slowly  out 

o'  sight 

Than  I  should  keep  a-livin'  on  an'  seein'  things 
at  night! 

—Eugene  Field. 


The  Tie  That  Binds. 


The  minister  gave  out  the  closing 
hymn  and  the  congregation  rose  to 
sing.  The  old  familiar  strains  of  "  Den- 
nis "  rose  and  fell  and  quavered  on 
the  sweet  summer  air.  Everybody 
sang — the  gray-haired  grandfather  and 
the  wee  child  of  four: 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  mutual  love — 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 

Is  like  to  that  above." 

Old  Enoch  Pennyman  looked  up  from 
his  well-worn  hymn  book  and  glanced, 
as  he  had  glanced  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore, across  the  meeting  house  to  the 
amil  y  pew  of  Nathan  Arkwright. 
Next  to  the  wall  stood  the  object  of  his 
attention,  firmly  holding  her  hymn 
book  before  her  and  singing  in  a  sweet, 
quavering  voice,  a  faint  touch  of  pink 
in  her  soft  wrinkled  cheeks,  a  little 
bunch  of  lavender  tinted  flowers  upon 
her  black  bonnet  and  a  dainty  white 
crape  shawl  upon  her  shoulders.  Her 
stalwart,  sun-browned,  middle-aged 
son,  his  buxom  wife  and  two  grown 
children  occupied  the  pew  with  her. 

Enoch  Pennyman  sang  on  mechan- 
ically, with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
old  face.  "  I  do  declare  !  "  he  thought, 
"Eunice  does  get  better lookin'  all  the 
time.  She's  fulfillin'  the  promise  of 
her  girlhood,  an'  no  mistake.  If  I  can 
manage  it  I'm  a-goin'  to  walk  down 
the  road  with  her  after  meetin'." 

Fortune  favored  the  old  man.  "  You 
go  on  ahead,  Mertilly,"  he  said  to  his 
daughter-in-law;  "  it's  so  pleasant  out 
in  the  sun  I'll  take  my  time  gittin' 
home.  Mebby  I'll  set  down  a  spell  an' 
rest  when  I  come  to  the  bridge."  So 
Mertilly  and  her  flock  of  children  went 
on  and  left  him. 

At  that  same  moment  Eunice  Ark- 
wright was  saying  to  Nathan  at  the 
church  steps:  You  go  right  on  home, 
Natie,  and  I'll  come  along  slow.  I 
believe  this  sunshine  is  good  for  my 


rheumatiz.  If  I  get  tired  I'll  stop  in 
at  Delia's  and  rest."  So  Nathan  and 
his  family  started  off  and  left  the  old 
lady  standing  smiling  in  the  pleasant 
June  sunshine. 

Jane  Peabody,  who  was  always  sur- 
mising something  about  somebody,  had 
managed  to  overhear  the  conversation 
and  noticed  the  old  man  sauntering 
slowly  down  the  grassy  slope.  "I'll 
bet  ye  it's  a  put-up  job,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "I've  heard  them  two  old 
folks  used  to  be  most  awful  good 
friends  when  they  was  young.  '  There's 
no  fool  like  the  old  fool,'  they  say,  an'  I 
guess  it's  true.  I'll  go  along  home  slow 
an'  watch  'em." 

But  at  that  moment  Jabez  Strong 
called  out  heartily:  "  Better  get  in  an' 
ride  with  us,  Mis'  Peabody — ridin'  is 
cheaper'n  walkin'." 

Mis'  Peabody  couldn't  resist  the 
chance  of  a  ride,  and  so  she  climbed  in 
and  the  buggy  rattled  away  down  the 
long  road. 

Enoch  Pennyman  waited  till  Eunice 
came  along.  "  This  is  pretty  weather, 
Eunice,"  he  said.  "May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  comp'ny  home  ? " 
How  like  old  singing- school  times  it  did 
sound  ! 

Eunice  laughed.  "  My  land  !  yes  !  " 
she  said.  "  You're  gettin'  considerable 
polite,  ain't  you,  Mr.  Pennyman  ?  That 
was  a  good  sermon  the  elder  preached 
to  day,  wa'n't  it  ?  I  don't  know  when 
I've  listened  to  a  better  one.  And 
then — old  '  Dennis', — my  !  how  I  lik 
that  piece  !  I  believe  I  enjoy  singin' 
'  Dennis'  better'n  anything  in  the 
hymn  book — which  shows  how  old-fash- 
ioned I  be." 

Enoch  looked  at  her  admiringly. 
"  You're  jest  old-fashioned  enough  to 
suit  me,"  he  said  gallantly.  "I  told 
Mertilly  to  go  'long  home  an'  let  me 
take  my  time,  an'  I  see  you've  done  the 
same  thing." 

"Yes,"  said  Eunice,  "I  told  Natie 
to  let  me  come  along  slow;  I  enjoy  bein' 
outdoors  sech  weather  as  this.  The 
sun  seems  to  do  me  good," 

"  It  does  me,  too,"  said  Enoch.  "  My 
lumbago's  been  troublin'  me  some 
lately,  an'  nothin'  seems  to  help  it  like 
settin'  out  in  the  sun.  I  set  out  on 
the  wheelbarrow  two  hours  at  a  stretch 
an'  let  the  sun  jest  bake  me.  It's  good 
for  rheumatiz,  too — how's  your'n  ? 

"Some  better'n  it  has  been,"  re- 
sponded Eunice,  "  but  goodness  !  what 
be  we  talkin'  'bout  rheumatiz  an'  lum- 
bago such  a  day  as  this,  for  !  I  de- 
clare, I  feel  like  praisin'  the  Lord  jest 
to  be  alive  ?  See  them  wild  roses  over 
there  ?  Could  anything  be  prettier 
than  them  ?  " 

"Yes,"  responded  Enoch,  with  an 
admiring  look,  "  some  things  be.  Don't 
you  want  I  should  get  you  some  ?  I 
ain't  no  boy,  but  I  can  climb  that 
fence."  And  he  proceeded  to  do  so 
while  Eunice  waited  demurely  by  the 
road.  "They're  beauties,  an' no  mis- 
take," the  old  man  said,  when  he  cau- 
tiously climbed  back  with  his  hands 
full.  "  Put  one  in  your  dress,  Eunice. 
I  think  'twould  look  real  nice  against 
your  black  silk;  kinder  match  the  pink 
in  your  cheeks,  too." 

"  Land  !  Mr.  Pennyman  !  "  laughed 
Eunice  as  she  complied.  "Ain't  you 
kind  o'  romantic  to-day.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  had  a  compliment  before  ! 
It  makes  me  feel  real  young  an'  gay." 

The  old  couple  sauntered  on  down 
the  grass-bordered  road.  Presently 
they  came  to  a  small,  neat  house  well 
set  back  from  the  highway,  with  whis- 
pering pines  all  about  it  and  remains 
of  former  flower  beds  in  front. 

"  I  guess  I'll  stop  here  a  little  spell," 
said  Eunice.  "  Somehow  I  can't  ever 
bear  to  go  past.  It  seems  like  disre- 
spect to  the  old  place."  It  had  been 
Eunice's  home  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  it  her  young  honeymoon 
had  been  passed,  and  within  its  walls 
her  children  had  been  born.  From  its 
front  door  ten  years  before  her  bus- 
band  had  been  carried  to  his  long  rest. 
In  it  she  had  lived  her  widowed  life 
until  the  past  two  years,  when  Nathan 
had  insisted  upon  her  coming  to  live 
with  him. 

Enoch  walked  up  the  grassy  path 
beside  her,  and  they  sat  down  upon 
the  front  steps  where  the  sun  shone 
warm  between  the  tall  pines.  "Ain't 


you  had  no  chance  to  rent  it  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Eunice. 
"Silas  Dodge  was  over  after  it  last 
week,  but  I  told  him  'no — I  might  want 
it  again  myself.'  " 

"What!  You  ain't  plannin' to  move 
back  here,  be  you  ? "  asked  Enoch  in 
surprise.  "  I  thought  Nate  an'  his  wife 
made  you  awful  comfortable." 

"They  do,  they  do,"  said  Eunice, 
quickly.  "  There  ain't  nothin'  too  good 
for  mother  at  Natie's  house,  an'  I'd 
ought  to  be  contented,  but  I  ain't.  I 
get  to  longin'  sometimes  for  the  old 
house  an'  my  garden  an'  the  chickens 
I  used  to  raise,  an'  the  pine  trees.  I 
do,  an'  that's  a  fact.  I'd  like  to  move 
back,  but  Natie  won't  hear  to  it.  '  Non- 
sense, mother  ! '  he  says,  'you  sha'n't 
go  back.  You're  a  great  sight  better 
off  with  us.  Suppose  you  was  taken 
sick  in  the  night.'  No,  he  won't  listen 
to  it  a  minute.  They  can't  see  it  the 
way  I  do.  They  can't  realize  how  I 
can  be  homesick  for  an  empty  old 
house.  I  wish  they'd  stop  remindin' 
me  how  old  I  be;  ain't  so  very  old — 
only  68 — but  they're  always  watchin' 
me  to  see  I  don't  overdo  myself,  an' 
always  warnin'  me  not  to  do  this  an' 
that.  '  Remember  you're  getting  along 
in  years,  mother,'  Natie  says;  'you 
can't  stand  what  you  used  to  stand; 
you  must  be  careful.'  Mercy  !  I  feel  as 
well  as  I  ever  did,  exceptin'  the  rheu- 
matiz, an'  that  don't  trouble  me  all 
the  time." 

"  Well,  Eunice,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  let  me  talk  a  spell  now.  I'm  gald 
you  expressed  yourself  the  way  you 
done.  It's  jest  exactly  the  way  I  feel 
myself,  only  I  ain't  got  no  home  to  go 
to,  an'  nobody  to  set  by  the  fire  with 
me  if  I  had  one.  I  ain't  happy  at 
Milo's — not  a  bit.  Milo,  he  gives  me  a 
home  an'  clothes  an'  provides  for  me 
first  rate,  an'  Mertilly  does  as  well  as 
'most  anybody  would.  But  it  ain't  like 
home.  I  don't  really  feel  to  home.  I 
suppose  I'm  kind  o'  cranky  an'  no- 
tional sometimes — I'm  past  72,  you 
know — but  I  ain't  in  my  second  child- 
hood yet,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  as  smart 
as  lots  of  younger  men,  an'  can  dig 
an'  spade  around  the  garden  as  good 
as  the  next  one.  But  Milo  he  says, 
'  you  let  that  alone,  father;  you're  too 
old  for  such  work.  You've  got  to  take 
care  of  yourself;  remember,  you're 
past  three  score  an'  ten.'  An'  Mertilly, 
she  hain't  no  patience  with  my  ways. 
She  don't  like  to  have  me  use  sugar 
in  my  tea.  She  an'  Milo  take  theirs 
clear,  an'  she  can't  see  no  sense  in  my 
wantin'  sugar.  '  It's  jest  a  notion, 
father,'  she  says;  '  tea's  a  great  sight 
better  without  sweetenin.'  So  I  don't 
put  it  in  any  more,  an'  the  tea  always 
tastes  bitter;  but  I  don't  complain. 
Mertilly  ain't  really  stingy,  but  she 
thinks  it's  jest  a  foolish  notion,  an' 
can't  help  speakin'  of  it.  An'  if  I  use 
my  red  bandanner  at  the  table  instead 
of  the  napkin,  she  scowls  at  me,  an'  I 
can  see  it  plagues  her.  I  can  see  plain 
enough  I  don't  suit  Mertilly,  but  how 
be  I  goin'  to  change  to  habits  of  a 
lifetime  !  I  ain't  really  happy,  Eunice, 
an'  that's  the  truth,  but  I  don't  want 
you  speak  of  this  to  any  one." 

Eunice  sat  in  silence  for  a  time. 
Then  she  broke  out:  "Can't  have  sugar 
in  your  tea  !   Well,  I  declare  !  " 

"Pshaw,  now! "  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  'I  wish  I  hadn't  told  ye!  I'm 
ashamed  to  think  I  spoke  of  such  a 
little  triflin'  thing!  I  aint  no  call  to 
speak  of  anything,  an'  I'm  grateful  to 
'em  both  for  given'  me  a  home;  but  I 
don't  know  as  it's  wrong  to  say  I  ain't 
happy.  I  take  considerable  comfort 
with  the  children — they  think  grand- 
pa's all  right — an'  I  suppose  I'd  ought 
to  be  real  contented,  seein'  how  much 
better  off  I  be  than  some  old  folks.  If 
I  had  $300  of  my  own,  I  believe  I'd 
go  into  the  Home  for  Aged  People.  I 
visited  there  once,  an'  I  tell  you  it's 
a  fine  place;  but  even  that  ain't  like 
your  own  home." 

Eunice  looked  at  him  in  a  startled 
way.  "  Oh,  I  wouldn't  never  think  of 
that!  "  she  said.  '  It's  nice  in  some 
ways,  but  it's  a  good  deal  like  a  hotel 
after  all.  There's  no  place  on  this 
earth  I  could  call  home  but  just  this 
little  old  house,  with  the  pine  trees  all 
around  it  and  my  flower  beds  in  front. 


I'm  just  crazy  to  be  livin'  here  again, 
but  Natie'll  never  let  me.  I've  got 
considerable  besides  this  piece  of 
prop'ty — money  in  the  bank — enough 
to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  life  an'  more. 
Richard  was  always  forehanded  an' 
left  me  well  provided  for.  I  declare, 
if  it  wouldn't  make  folks  talk  so,  an' 
if  the  right  one  was  to  come  along,  I 
do  believe  I'd  be  jest  foolish  enough 
to  get  married.  Now,  ain't  that  ridic- 
ulous ?  Not  so  much  on  account  of 
havin'  a  husband  as  to  have  a  home 
an'  get  to  keepin'  house  once  more." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  wistfully. 
A  light  was  in  the  blue  eyes  behind 
the  glasses.  He  noted  the  wild  rose  in 
her  dress  and  the  wild  rose  tint  in  her 
wrinkled  cheeks.  He  saw  a  tender 
softness  in  her  dark  eyes  that  time  had 
never  robbed  of  their  youth. 

At  last  the  old  man  spoke  in  a 
troubled  voice.  "Eunice,"  he  said, 
"  when  you  was  a  girl  of  seventeen  an' 
I  a  boy  of  twenty-one  I  thought  my 
very  eyes  of  you.  I  was  bashful  an' 
couldn't  get  up  courage  to  speak.  You 
seemed  partial  to  Richard  Arkwright, 
an'  I  didn't  blame  you,  for  he  was 
enough  sight  better  an'  handsomer 
than  I  was,  an'  so  I  held  my  peace. 
You  was  dear  to  me  then,  an'  you're 
dear  to  me  now.  There's  one  thing 
stands  in  the  way  of  my  speakin' 
now — I'm  poor  an'  dependent,  Eunice, 
as  you  know,  an'  I  hain't  no  right  to 
tell  you  what  I  have,  but  you'll  over- 
look it.  I  ain't  never  goin'  to  mention  it 
again.  It's  best  for  me  to  do  as  Mertilly 
wants  me  to  an'  learn  to  like  my  tea 
without  sugar."  He  smiled  a  little 
sadly. 

Eunice  sprang  up  from  the  steps. 
She  walked  down  the  path  and  stooped 
to  pick  a  spray  of  mignonette.  Then 
she  came  back  with  the  wild  rose 
color  in  her  cheeks  a  little  deeper.  She 
looked  straight  into  the  old  man's 
eyes,  holding  her  hymn  book  pressed 
close  against  her  beating  heart.  The 
sweetness  of  mignonette  was  in  the 
air  and  tall  pines  murmured  their 
mysterious  song  overhead.  It  was 
strangely  quiet  around  the  old  house. 
The  Sabbath  hush  rested  upon  and  en- 
folded them  like  a  benediction. 

"Enoch  Pennyman,"  she  said,  in  low, 
sweet  tones,  quite  different  from  her 
usual  energetic  way  of  speaking,  "  I 
suppose  I'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  for 
sayin'  what  I'm  goin'  to  say,  but  I 
don't  care.  I  don't  care  for  what  folks 
will  say.  I  guess  you  an'  me  are  old 
enough  to  do  as  we  want  to.  If  you 
believe  I  could  make  you  happy,  an'  if 
this  old  place  would  be  like  home  to 
you,  I  want  you  to  say  so.  I  can't 
actually  come  right  out  an'  ask  you  to 
have  me,  Enoch,  but  I  will  say  that  if 
you  want  me  an'  if  I  could  make  you 
happier'n  you  be  now,  I  wouldn't  say 
no  if  you  was  to  ask  me." 

The  old  man  flung  away  his  cane  and 
rose  to  his  feet.  "  Eunice  !  "  he  cried, 
"  you  don't  mean  it  ! " 

"  I  do,"  said  Eunice,  calmly. 

The  old  man  reached  out  and  caught 
her  hand.  "  God  bless  you  for  it  !  "  he 
said,  solemnly.  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds — " 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful occurrence  in  the  meeting  house. 
Nobody  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen except  Milo  Pennyman  and  his 
wife  and  Nathan  Arkwright  and  bis 
family  and  the  minister.  Just  before 
the  closing  hymn  Enoch  Pennyman 
walked  forward  from  his  seat  and 
Eunice  Arkwright  from  hers  and  met 
before  the  pulpit.  Eunice,  in  her  steel 
gray  silk  and  one  wild  rose  among  the 
creamy  laces,  and  Enoch  in  a  fine  new 
suit  and  white  tie,  with  a  tiny  rosebud 
in  his  buttonhole,  were  married  before 
the  whole  congregation. 

Jane  Peabody  in  her  pew,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  convenient  neighbor,  delib- 
erately pinched  herself  in  satisfaction 
at  the  correctness  of  her  surmisings  of 
a  week  before.  "  It's  jest  exactly  as  I 
thought  'twould  be.  I  know  now  it 
was  a  put-up  job  betwixt  them  two. 
There's  no  fool  like  the  old  fool."  With 
which  reflection  she,  with  all  the  con- 
gregation, concentrated  her  attention 
upon  the  couple  before  the  pulpit. 

After  the  ceremony  the  minister  an- 
nounced the  cosing  hymn.  "  By  spe- 
cial request,  dear  friends,  we  will  sing 
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for  our  closing  hymn  the  one  with 
which  we  closed  last  Sabbath  : 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  mutual  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Nuts. 


Nuts  are  fat-forming,  heat  and  force- 
producing,  more  nutritious  than  ani- 
mal foods,  and  not  open,  like  them,  to 
any  suspicion  of  disease  production. 
The  nut  growing  industry  is  of  increas- 
ing importance,  and  will  be  found 
largely  remunerative  in  the  not  remote 
future.  Then  will  nuts  come  to  take 
high  rank  among  the  foods  of  the  peo- 
ple, says  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  As  compared  with 
the  nourishment  they  give,  fruits  have 
the  least  proportion  of  earthy  salt. 
Animal  flesh  comes  next,  then  vege- 
tables, and  fourth  in  rank  are  cereals 
and  pulses,  which  have  the  largest 
amount  of  earthy  matter. 

From  recent  experiments  in  Europe 
there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  common  salt  in  excess  produces 
renal  troubles,  leading  to  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
salt  contained  in  fruits  and  vegetables; 
in  these  it  has  been  organized  and 
fitted  for  appropriation  to  animal  life. 


He  Was  a  Filipino. 

"  As  1  understand  it,"  said  the  hea- 
then, "  you  intend  to  civilize  me  ?" 
"Exactly  so." 

"  You  mean  to  get  me  out  of  habits 
of  idleness  and  teach  me  to  work  ?  " 

"That  is  the  idea." 

"  And  then  lead  me  to  simplify  my 
methods  and  invent  things  to  make  my 
work  lighter  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  next  I  will  become  ambitious 
to  get  rich,  so  that  I  won't  have  to 
work  at  all  ?  " 

"Naturally." 

"  Well,  what's  the  use  of  taking  such 
a  roundabout  way  of  getting  just 
where  I  started  ?  I  don't  have  to  work 
now." 

Cereals  for  Children. 


Dr.  Springer,  of  Berlin,  announces 
that  extracts  from  cereals,  obtainable 
everywhere,  are  the  best  bone  builders, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  children. 
Here  is  his  recipe:  "  Take  two  soup- 
spoonfuls  each  of  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  maise  and  bran;  boil  in  four  quarts 
of  water  three  hours,  allow  to  cool,  and 
then  strain.  If  necessary,  add  enough 
water  to  make  a  quart.  A  palatable 
yellowish  fluid  is  obtained  which  may 
oe  improved  by  the  addition  of  milk  for 
children."  The  results  of  this  food 
with  several  children  placed  under  his 
care  surpassed  his  highest  expecta- 
tions. This  preparation  has  the  merit 
of  being  equal  in  value  to  any  at  the 
extensively  advertised  food  nostrums 
of  the  day,  and  is  much  less  expensive. 

How  to  Clean  Silver. 


In  the  busy  life  of  the  woman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  time  is  very  pre- 
cious, and  knowledge  must  take  the 
place  of  labor  in  the  intelligent  house- 
hold. Instead  of  rubbing  with  pre- 
pared chalk  for  hours,  the  silver  service 
may  be  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes  quite  as 
effectively.  After  each  meal  the  silver 
should  be  put  in  a  small  dishpan,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with  luke- 
warm water,  to  which  a  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  borax  has  been  added, 
then  taken  out  immediately  and  rubbed 
on  a  soft  cloth,  and  each  piece  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  chamois  skin. 

"I  see  there  is  some  criticism  be- 
cause one  of  the  new  Congressmen  has 
three  wives." 

"Why  should  be?" 

"They  claim  he  is  controlled  by  a 
syndicate." 

Stranger— I  see  you  have  magnifi- 
cent orchards  in  this  section.  It  must 
be  a  great  fruit-raising  country.  Will 
there  be  any  crop  this  year  ? 

Resident— Mister,  are  you  a  reporter 
or  a  buyer  ? 


Flashlights. 


If  thou  wouldst  fashion  to  thyself  a  seemly 
life, 

Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone; 
And  spite  of  all  thou  mayst  have  lost  behind, 

Yet  live  as  though  thy  life  were  just  begun. 
What  each  day  wills,  enough  for  thee  to 
know ; 

What  each  day  wills,  the  day  itself  will 
tell; 

Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content ; 

What  others  do  that  ye  shall  rightly  judge; 
Be  sure  that  thou  no  mortal  brother  hate, 

Then  all  beside  leave  to  the  Master's  power. 

— Goethe. 

Care  of  Kitchen  Things. 


The  sink  is  an  index  to  the  state  of 
the  house.  If  this  be  clean  the  kitchen 
is  sure  to  be  in  good  order;  whereas,  if 
it  is  dirty  and  has  potato  peels,  tea 
leaves,  coffee  grounds  and  soon  thrown 
into  it,  the  kitchen  and  the  whole  house 
will  probably  be  dirty.  Such  things 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
choke  the  outlet  of  the  sink;  but  if, 
through  carelessness,  this  has  been 
done,  collect  them,  as  also  any  parings, 
vegetable  refuse,  etc.,  and  let  them  be 
burned.  If  such  matter  be  put  in  the 
dustbin,  more  especially  in  warm 
weather,  it  will  decay  and  cause  a  bad 
smell.  A  kettle  of  boiling  water  in 
which  soda  has  been  dissolved  should 
occasionally  be  poured  over  the  sink 
and  down  the  pipe  to  melt  any  grease 
that  may  adhere.  Scrub  the  stone  with 
soap,  soda  and  water,  rinse  it  down, 
then  let  the  tap  run  for  a  while  to  clean 
and  sweeten  the  whole.  The  brass  taps 
should  themselves  be  polished  with 
bathbrick  and  sweet  oil  till  they  shine 
like  gold. 

Sieves  are  among  the  most  useful 
articles  in  the  economy  of  the  kitchen, 
but  when  neglected  are  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  clean,  as  particles  of  food  stop 
the  interstices.  To  remove  them  a 
skewer  will  be  found  useful,  and  very 
often  to  bang  the  edge  of  the  sieve 
against  the  sink  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  all  food  adhering  fall  away.  Brush 
the  sieve  inside  and  out,  a  small  brush 
being  kept  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses, and  scrub  the  woodwork  with 
soap  and  sand.  Rinse  thoroughly  with 
plenty  of  cold  water  and  put  to  dry  in 
the  open  air. 

In  washing  china  and  delft  it  is  well 
to  have  two  vessels — one  containing 
hot  water  and  soda,  the  other  cold. 
Take  care  to  clean  round  the  handles 
of  cups  and  jugs.  Jugs  should  receive 
particular  care;  milk,  cream,  etc.,  put 
into  a  jug  that  is  not  scrupulously  clean 
will  turn  almost  at  once. 

When  very  hot  water  is  required  for 
washing  greasy  plates  and  dishes  a 
mop  is  necessary,  as  each  plate  may 
then  be  held  a  little  out  of  the  water 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  without  scald- 
ing the  hands.  Pie  dishes  that  have 
been  burned  and  are  black  at  the  bot- 
tom may  be  perfectly  cleaned  with  a 
little  silver  sand  and  then  rinsed  in  cold 
water.  Dinner  plates,  etc.,  when 
washed  in  two  waters,  should  be  placed 
in  the  rack  to  drain.  If  dried  in  this 
way  they  retain  a  polish.  Other 
articles  may  be  dried  with  clean,  soft 
cloths.  China  ornamented  with  gold 
ought  not  to  be  washed  in  soda  and 
water;  the  soda  wears  off  the  gold. 

Equal  in  importance  to  having  the 
saucepans  and  utensils  in  which  food  is 
continually  cooked  in  good  condition  is 
the  necessity  for  cleanliness  with  re- 
gard to  the  pastry  board,  rolling  pin, 
kitchen  tables,  etc.  Many  cooks  use 
their  pastry  board  but  little,  and  may 
be  seen  trimming  cutlets,  filleting  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  making  cakes  and  pie 
crusts,  on  their  kitchen  table,  while  the 
pastry  board  is  lying  in  a  corner 
against  the  wall.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  much  cleaner,  more  orderly  and 
more  business-like  to  use  the  pastry 
board.  

"  I'll  show  you  pretty  quick  who  is 
the  boss  around  here,"  roared  Henry 
Peck  to  the  assembled  servants.  Just 
then  his  wife  came  in.  "This,"  said 
Mr.  Peck,  sliding  out,  "is  the  person 
I  referred  to." 

Play  clothes  are  recognized  needs  of 
children  now.  It  no  longer  is  consid- 
ered quite  the  thing  to  send  the  small 
folk  out  to  play  in  any  garments  so  long 
as  they  are  soiled. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  treat  a  child  with  convulsions, 
place  him  in  a  hot  bath,  to  which  some 
mustard  has  been  added,  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  cloth  wruDg  out  of  cold 
water  and  changed  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes hot  should  be  wrapped  about  his 
head.  After  being  sponged  off,  roll  him 
in  a  blanket,  and  try  to  induce  sleep. 
If  another  convulsion  occurs,  repeat  the 
bath. 

A  splendid  furniture  polish,  to  use 
for  either  chairs  or  tables,  can  be  made 
as  follows :  One  ounce  of  beeswax 
scraped  into  half  a  teacupful  of  linseed 
oil,  and  gradually  dissolved  in  turpen- 
tine to  the  thickness  of  cream.  If  a 
little  of  this  is  rubbed  on  the  wood  with 
a  woolen  cloth,  and  then  polished  with 
a  soft  cloth,  it  will  take  a  splendid  gloss. 
This  mixture  can  be  also  used  upon 
leather  or  linoleum  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

Wash  grained  and  varnished  wood- 
work with  cold  tea.  If  the  least  bit  of 
soap  is  necessary  to  remove  finger- 
marks around  doorknobs  or  to  clean 
windowsills,  rinse  immediately  in  clear 
water.  Soapy  water  irretrievably  in- 
jures graining.  In  cleansing  base- 
boards a  short-handled  mop  will  do  ex- 
cellent service  and  save  great  fatigue. 
It  is  also  useful  in  washing  the  tops  of 
doors  that  otherwise  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  chair  or  stepladder. 

Do  not  wrap  silver  or  plated  ware, 
not  in  daily  use,  in  flannel;  it  contains 
sulphur,  which  is  likely  to  tarnish  it. 
Wrap  in  blue  tissue  paper,  then  in  un- 
bleached canton  flannel  and  enclose  in 
heavy  wrapping  paper  to  exclude  the 
air  as  much  as  possible.  To  polish 
silver  that  has  become  badly  tarnished, 
moisten  a  soft  cloth  in  sweet  oil;  then 
with  any  tested  polishing  powder  rub 
the  silver  until  the  spots  have  disap- 
peared. Then  rub  with  chamois  skin 
and  the  powder,  and  finish  polishing 
with  a  clean  piece  of  chamois. 

To  wash  a  pillow  or  bolster,  double  a 
sheet  and  sew  sides  and  ends  together, 
leaving  an  opening  on  one  end  a  little 
more  than  the  width  of  the  pillow. 
Open  pillow,  sew  the  two  together  and 
shake  feathers  into  the  sheet.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  soapsuds,  rinse,  wring 
with  machine  and  dry  in  the  sunshine, 
shaking  often  to  lighten  the  feathers. 
Before  returning  the  feathers  to  the 
tick,  coat  the  inside  of  it  with  thick 
flour  paste,  and  let  dry  ;  or,  what  is 
better,  rub  the  surface  of  the  tick  with 
melted  beeswax,  so  the  fluff  and  feath- 
ers will  not  work  through. 

The  reason  why  fruit  and  many  other 
stains  become  fixed  in  a  fabric  is  that 
soap  is  used  on  them.  The  more  quickly 
any  stain  is  removed  the  better,  but 
all  stains  should  be  taken  out  bffore  the 
article  is  put  in  soap  suds.  Plenty  of 
boiling  water  will  remove  almost  any 
fruit  stain.  Peach  stains  are  the  most 
difficult ;  to  remove  them,  spread  the 
stained  parts  over  a  bowl  and  pour 
boiling  water  through  the  cloth.  If  this 
does  not  remove  them,  soak  for  a  few 
minutes  in  weak  javelle  water  or  a  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  chloride  of 
lime.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  several 
waters.  These  chemicals  should  be 
used  only  on  white  goods. 

Few  housekeepers  realize  the  useful- 
ness of  lime  water  in  the  economy  of 
the  household.  While  it  can  be  bought 
already  prepared  at  any  drug  store, 
it  can  easily  be  made  at  home  if  one  is 
so  situated  as  to  get  the  lime.  Put  a 
piece  of  fresh  unslacked  lime — about 
half  a  peck— into  a  large  stone  jar  and 
pour  over  it  slowly  (so  as  not  to  allow 
it  to  slacken  too  rapidly)  four  gallons  of 
hot  water.  Stir  until  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, and  then  allow  it  to  settle.  Re- 
peat this  process  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  then  carefully  pour  off  into 
bottles  all  that  comes  clear  and  limpid. 
Many  people  who  find  that  milk  dis- 
tresses them  will  feel  no  ill  effects  if  a 
teaspoonful  of  lime  water  is  added  to 
each  glass  they  drink.  If  put  into  milk 
that  is  liable  to  curdle  when  heated,  it 
will  prevent  its  doing  so.  For  burns 
and  scalds  it  will  be  found  most  ef- 
fectual when  mixed  with  an  equal  part 


of  linseed  oil.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  car- 
rou  oil,  which  the  Welsh  miners  always 
keep  ready  for  use  in  case  of  accidents 
in  the  mines.  It  will  be  found  useful  in 
cleansing  babies'  nursing  bottles  or 
small  cream  jugs,  purifying  and  sweet- 
ening them  without  leaving  any  un- 
pleasant taste  behind. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Irish  Moss  Jelly. — Soak  one-half  of 
a  cupful  of  Irish  moss  in  plenty  of  cold 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  pick  over  and 
wash  well.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  and  simmer 
until  it  is  about  dissolved.  Add  three 
scant  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  strain  into  small 
wetted  molds. 

Sardine  Sauce. — Remove  the  skin 
and  bones  from  the  necessary  number 
of  sardines,  pound  them  to  a  cream 
with  a  little  fresh  butter,  stir  them 
into  any  kind  of  previously  prepared 
brown  sauce  (or  some  good  gravy) ;  let 
the  mixture  boil  up  once,  and  serve. 
A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  some 
white  or  red  wine  may  be  added  to  im- 
prove the  flavor. 

Soup  a  la  Payesanno. — Cut  into 
square-shaped  pieces  two  carrots,  an 
eighth  of  a  cabbage,  half  a  turnip,  half 
an  onion,  one  potato  and  two  or  three 
leaves  of  celery.  Steam  them  for  ten 
minutes  with  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan;  then  moisten  with  three  pints 
of  white  broth  and  season  with  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper.  Cook  for  thirty  minutes, 
and  when  ready  to  serve  add  six  thin 
slices  of  toasted  bread. 

Cold  Strawberry  Pudding. — Place 
one  pint  of  milk  in  a  saucepan  over  the 
fire,  let  it  get  lukewarm,  remove  from 
the  fire,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  vanilla  extract  and  one 
dissolved  rennet  tablet.  Put  a  half 
pint  of  nice  ripe  strawberries  into  a 
glass  dish,  add  four  ladyfingers  broken 
into  pieces,  pour  over  the  preparation 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  firm; 
then  place  on  ice  for  one  hour.  Shortly 
before  serving  ornament  the  top  with 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  vanilla  extract  and  colored  to  a 
delicate  tint  with  a  few  drops  of  blush 
coloring. 

Macaroni  Mould. — Boil  some  maca- 
roni till  tender,  in  some  slightly  salted 
water,  and,  having  strained  off  the 
liquor,  mix  it  with  a  little  cream,  a 
small  piece  of  butter  and  some  grated 
cheese.  Pound  and  press  through  a 
sieve  some  good  firm  tomatoes,  half  a 
large  onion,  and  a  slice  of  raw  ham  or 
bacon;  add  to  this  a  little  gravy,  and 
mix  these  with  a  "farce"  made  from 
slices  of  boiled  meat,  moistening  occa- 
sionally with  a  little  tomato  sauce;  let 
the  last  layer  be  one  of  macaroni. 
Brush  this  over  with  some  melted  but- 
ter mixed  with  an  egg;  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  for  thirty 
minutes.  Turn  it  out  and  serve  with  a 
sauce. 

Noodles. — Put  one  cupful  of  flour  on 
a  meat  platter  or  other  flat  dish,  make 
a  hollow  in  the  center  and  drop  in  one- 
half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soft  butter,  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the 
yolks  of  four  raw  eggs.  Mix  the  eggs 
with  the  fingers,  drawing  gradually 
into  them  the  dry  flour  until  the  whole 
is  mixed  to  a  firm  stiff  paste  which  will 
not  stick  to  the  hands.  Knead  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  then  divide  into  six  or 
eight  pieces;  roll  each  out  until  as  thin 
as  paper,  spread  out  on  a  board  and 
let  rest  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
so  as  to  dry  the  surface.  Cut  each 
piece  into  strips  about  two  inches  wide, 
lay  several  of  these  strips  in  a  pile, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  them  down 
in  fine  slices. 

The  only  cheap  lamp-chim- 
neys there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth's  —  don't  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P* 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  14,  1899. 


Sept. 
5s  HTsd 
6s  0  d 
5s  ll&d 
5s  117»d 
6s  \%& 
6s  0%& 


if  ay. 


20  @1  21>4 
1  22  @l-23 


Chicago  Wheat  Fntnres. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday               MK#?5H  75%®7W2 

Thursday                  75X@74?i  m%@7h\ 

Friday                      73*1  @75  75  0ffi£ 

Saturday                   74}<@754  75H@76« 

Monday                     77   @75>8  78  @7ti"a 

Tuesday                    743£ffl76  76H@77J4 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
(cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

July. 

Wednesday   6s  11  d 

Thursday   5s  11  'id 

Friday   5s  107iid 

•Saturday   5s  10%d 

Monday   6s  0*d 

Tuesday   5s  ll?6d 

•  Holiday. 

Han  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  17«@1  mi 

Friday   1  16%@1  «H 

Saturday   1  18H@1  19 

Monday   1  19V4@1  17% 

Tuesday   1  17%@1  19'„ 

Wednesday   1  18«@1  IBM 

Wheat. 

No  important  changes  have  been  developed 
in  values  for  actual  wbeat  since  last  review, 
but  there  is  a  better  tone  to  the  market  and 
prospects  for  an  increased  demand  in  the  near 
future  at  firmer  figures  than  have  been  lately 
ruling.  Foreign  markets  are  beginning  to 
show  improved  condition,  in  consequence  of 
the  rather  poor  crop  outlook  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  continental  Europe,  as  also  in  a 
large  part  of  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Missouri 
river  section  and  in  Manitoba.  Speculative 
values  declined  immediately  following  last 
review,  but  have  since  recovered.  Futures 
at  the  close  were  slightly  easier,  but  spot 
market  was  steady. 

The  sluggish  outward  movement  in  wheat 
from  California  during  the  season  now  nearly 
ended  is  well  illustrated  by  the  amount  left 
in  the  State  on  1st  inst.  There  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  San  Francisco 
Produce  Exchange,  180,000  tons  of  wheat  re- 
maining in  California  on  June  1,  being  a  little 
more  than  at  corresponding  date  last  year, 
and  nearly  double  as  much  as  was  reported 
two  years  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  the  crop 
of  1898  proved  the  lightest  on  record  for  the 
many  years  that  this  State  has  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  an  exporter  of  this  cer- 
eal. As  last  year's  crop  in  this  State  did  not 
show  a  surplus  of  over  38,000  tons,  the  amount 
on  hand  at  beginning  of  current  month  was 
five  times  as  great  as  entire  surplus,  showing 
the  imports  to  have  been  nearly  150,000  tons 
more  than  the  entire  quantity  forwarded  out- 
ward during  the  entire  harvest  year.  While 
the  crop  now  being  gathered  will  not  prove  a 
large  one  for  California,  it  will  be  a  decided 
improvement,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  over  that  of  last  season.  That  the 
export  movement  from  the  harvest  of  1899 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  1898  is 
altogether  probable.  What  is  still  more  im- 
portant and  encorfraging,  there  are  fair  pros- 
pects of  better  average  prices  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  coming  twelvemonth  than  for  the  sea- 
son now  closing.  It  is  true,  strong  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  shipping  and  milling  inter- 
est, as  well  as  by  speculators  who  are  on  the 
short  side  of  the  market,  to  keep  wheat  values 
down,  but  with  a  fair  export  demand,  which 
is  likely  to  be  experienced,  it  will  not  be  such 
an  easy  matter  to  dictate  low  prices,  in  keep- 
ing with  those  which  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent. The  heavy  surplus  of  most  of  the 
exporting  countries  the  past  season  caused 
wheat  to  be  crowded  on  to  Europe  faster  than 
it  was  needed,  but  indications  now  are  that 
the  world's  supply  the  coming  cereal  year  will 
be  less  excessive. 

California  Milling  II  \2",®l  17% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping  ,  alongside   1  06«®1  07% 

Oregon  Valley   1  05  @1  10 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  00  @1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16^@1.19%. 

May,  1900,  delivery,  $1.20@1.23. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  1.18%® 
1.18%;  May,  1900,  — @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Ljlv.  quotations   8s9d@Hsl0d  -s-d@-8-d 

Freight  rates   27K@30s  27*(&3Us 

Local  market   $1.40@1.45  »1.05@1.08« 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Taking  into  account  the  amount  of  wheat 
and  flour  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  the  amount  received  from  points 
outside  the  State,  the  exportable  surplus  of 
California  for  the  past  twenty  years  appears 
as  follows  in  short  tons : 

1898    37.986  I  1888   600,653 

1897    680,766   1887   546,315 

1886   776,638 

1885   463,7i  y 

1884  1,193,808 

1883   711,275 

1882   776,788 

1881   744,682 

1880  1,380,000 

1879  1,290,400 


1896    630,732 

1895    449,192 

1894   388,915 

1893    662.506 

1892    73ii.764 

1891   781,425 

1890    628.382 

1889    958,225 


Flonr. 

The  market  is  showing  much  the  same  easy 
tone  as  for  some  time  past,  quotable  values 
remaining  unchanged  and  concessions  to  buy- 
ers being  frequent,  especially  where  note- 
worth}'  transfers  are  effected,  or  trade  is 
sought  for  brands  which  are  not  well  or  favor- 
ably known. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choioe   2  65(S2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

OregonJBakers'  extra   3  O0@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Barley. 

Although  stocks  of  barley  are  exceedingly 
light,  the  visible  supply  in  the  entire  State 
on  the  1st  inst.  footing  up  less  than  12,000 
tons,  the  market  fails  to  develop  any  note- 
worthy strength.  With  new  crop  barley  soon 
to  be  expected  in  wholesale  quantity,  small 
amounts  having  already  arrived,  millers  and 
dealers  are  operating  very  slowly,  and  only  as 
their  necessities  compel  them  to,  believing 
they  will  be  able  to  purchase  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  near  future.  In  this  they  may 
be  disappointed,  and  very  likely  will  not  see 
as  low  prices  as  they  now  anticipate.  Still 
the  bearish  ideas  entertained  and  the  light 
purchasing  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
market  for  the  time  being.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  the  crop  in  this  State  proving  of 
large  proportions,  although  it  may  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  home  requirements.  With 
only  a  moderate  crop  in  California,  values  will 
be  "apt  to  be  regulated  greatly  by  the  cost  of 
laying  the  cereal  down  in  this  center  from 
distant  points.  The  Eastern  crop  is  reported 
to  be  of  larger  acreage  and  better  average 
condition  than  last  season.  On  Call  Board 
prices  for  futures  did  not  fluctuate  to  any 
very  marked  degree,  but  were  a  little  lower 
than  previous  week.  New  No.  1  feed,  July 
delivery,  sold  at  89@91c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   97%@l  02% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  @  96H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choioe   —  ®  — 

Chevalier.  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller  1899,  new,  86%@82%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  S978@85;8c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  86%@ 
85%e;  seller  1899,  new,  S2^@82^c. 

Oats. 

Considering  the  small  quantities  of  this 
cereal  now  on  hand,  and  the  decidedly  light 
arrivals  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  there 
is  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  doing.  Pur- 
chasing is  mainly  on  local  account,  shipments 
outward  having  been  small  for  some  time 
past.  Market  continues  firm  at  practically 
unchanged  values,  and  will  not  likely  deviate 
materially  from  present  lines  for  a  month  or 
two,  or  until  the  advent  of  new  oats,  when 
lower  prices  may  be  confidently  expected. 
New  crop  California  oats  generally  begin  to 
arrive  in  August,  but  it  is  thirty  to  sixty 
days  later  before  Oregon  and  Washington  for- 
ward freely. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  45  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37%®i  42% 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30   @1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Milling  1  45   ®1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  47V4@1  50 

Black  Russian  1  30   @1  35 

Red  1  30  @1  37H 

Corn. 

As  for  some  time  past,  stocks  are  princi- 
pally Eastern  product,  and  values  for  the 
same  are  ruling  quite  steady.  There  were 
fair  receipts  this  week  of  Eastern,  almost 
wholly  Large  Yellow  and  mixed,  and  all  pur- 
chased by  present  holders  prior  arrival. 
Large  White  is  a  rather  scarce  article  at 
present,  as  is  also  Small  Yellow,  and  trading 
in  these  two  varieties  is  necessarily  of  a  re- 
tail character.  Quotations  are  based  princi- 
pally on  the  views  of  holders,  or  on  the  cost  of 
landing  the  product  in  this  center. 

Large  White,  good  to  choioe  1  20  @1  25 

Large  Yellow  115  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  135  @1  40 

Eastern  Mixed  1  VS%®1  17K 

Rye. 

Market  is  slightly  firmer,  quotable  values 
being  a  little  higher  than  previouly  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  00  @1  05 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  are  small  and  are  principally  Eastern 
product  in  the  hands  of  local  millers.  Outside 
quotations  represent  asking  rates  obtainable 
in  a  retail  way. 

Good  to  choice  2  25  @2  50 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

There  are  not  many  beans  arriving,  neither 
is  there  any  great  outward  movement  at 
present.  For  the  few  varieties  which  are  in 
fairly  liberal  supply,  such  as  Lady  Washing- 
ton and  Bayo  beans,  the  market  inclines  in 
favor  of  buyers,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  any  appreciable  reduction  in  quota- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  values  for  the  kinds 
above  named  have  been  on  a  comparatively 
low  plane  for  some  time  past,  and  intending 
purchasers  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  un- 
reasonable figures  being  asked.  To  effect 
noteworthy  sales  some  holders  would  doubt- 
less grant  moderate  concessions  from  existing 
rates.  Limas  are  being  quite  steadily  held, 
but  are  not  meeting  with  much  custom  for 
the  time  being  at  the  figures  generally  de- 
manded. Reds  are  in  light  stock,  and  the 
quantity  of  Pea  and  Small  White  beans  now 
in  store  is  of  very  moderate  volume.  Pinks 
are  receiving  more  attention  and  are  firmer. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  15  @2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  15 


Laay  Washington   1  50  ®1  65 

Butter,  small     ®  

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   1  85   @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Reds   3  35   @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choioe   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @  

Horse  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  sol  75 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York, 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  market 
in  that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  fair  receipts, 
very  light  export  orders  and  an  exceedingly  dull 
jobbing  trade  the  market  has  been  in  a  somewhat 
depressed  condition,  with  a  little  further  shrink- 
age in  values.  Marrow  have  been  particularly 
dull  and  early  in  the  week  receivers  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  shade  to  $1.47! i;  that  figure  has  since 
been  obtained  generally  for  the  few  very  choice 
lots  that  have  sold,  but  toward  the  close  $1.45  has 
been  accepted  in  instances.  The  future  of  the 
market  depends  largely  upon  the  export  demand. 
Medium  have  reached  $1.32! I  in  exceptional 
cases,  but  most  holders  would  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness at  $1.30.  The  choicest  of  the  Pea  beans  have 
been  offering  freely  at  $1.30,  with  here  and  there 
a  sale  at  $l.27'J.  Shippers  have  taken  so  few 
Red  Kidney  that  a  little  loss  of  tone  is  noticeable 
at  the  close;  $1.80  is  still  generally  asked  for  very 
choice  lots,  but  it  looks  as  if  a  little  less  would  be 
accepted  if  this  would  bring  out  larger  business. 
White  Kidney  so  scarce  that  prices  rule  firm  for 
choice  stock.  Yellow  Eye  exceedingly  dull  and 
best  lots  are  not  quotable  at  over  $1.35.  Small 
jobbing  sales  of  Turtle  Soup  at  $1.70.  Lima  held 
steady  at  $2.52K(3'2.5j,  but  are  quiet.  Green  peas 
slow  and  unchanged;  Scotch  a  trifle  firmer. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  remains  firm,  but  business  is  neces- 
sarily of  light  proportions,  with  supplies  small 
and  in  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  30  @2  40 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

While  there  is  less  wool  changing  hands 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  lighter  movement 
is  more  due  to  limited  offerings  than  to  de- 
creased demand.  There  is  about  as  much  do- 
ing as  could  well  be  expected  when  the 
amount  now  being  offered  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Aside  from  the  product  of  Hum- 
bolt  and  Mendocino,  and  the  clips  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  there  are  virtually  no  wools 
remaining  to  come  forward  or  to  be  placed. 
Much  of  the  wool  noted  above  as  having  yet 
to  arrive  has  been  already  purchased,  with 
some  of  the  most  recent  sales  at  producing 
points  at  highest  figures  yet  established  this 
season.  Late  advices  from  the  North  report 
purchases  of  Humboldt  wools  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  17J-4c  here.  In  this  center,  however, 
there  were  no  sales  above  16c.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  recent  activity,  and  the  state- 
ment comes  from  an  authoritative  source,  is 
that  much  of  the  recent  purchasing  has  been 
on  English  account,  values  in  England  being 
higher,  after  deducting  freight,  than  those 
current  here. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®\t% 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  — @— 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12% 

Oregon  Eastern,  choioe  11  @13 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  14  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — ©— 

Southern  Mountain   — @— 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

Some  dealers  are  talking  a  stiff  market, 
with  advanced  prices  for  1898  hops,  which 
they  claim  are  now  very  scarce.  There  are 
doubtless  no  heavy  quantities  of  choice  hops 
of  last  season  at  present  remaining  in  the 
wholesale  market,  neither  is  there  necessity 
for  many  at  this  date.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate were  there  large  quantities  still  un- 
placed, In  view  of  the  very  fair  prospects  for 
a  big  crop  on  this  coast  the  coming  autumn. 
It  the  market  is  really  strong,  these  same 
parties  who  are  trying  to  make  it  so  appear 
could  demonstrate  it  better  by  contracting 
for  new  at  good  prices. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   14  &ITA 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  market 
comes  through  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 

York: 

The  situation  of  the  local  market  is  without 
change  of  moment.  Further  shipments  of  over 
500  bales  are  reported  this  week  and  the  Arm  tenor 
of  foreign  advices  indicates  that  some  more  export 
business  will  be  done  if  shippers  can  find  suitable 
quality  among  the  offerings.  There  appears  to  be 
a  little  more  interest  on  the  part  of  brewers,  many 
of  whom  are  known  to  be  carrying  light  stocks, 
and  while  the  movement  from  first  hands  does 
not  widen  materially  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
holdings  at  all  points  tends  to  make  a  trifle  firmer 
feeling.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  choice 
Pacific  coast  hops;  not  many  of  these  are  left 
and  they  have  had  sales  at  17c  cash,  and  even 
more  on  longer  time  transactions.  Good  to  prime 
grades  are  steady  at  14(6. 16c,  and  there  are  scarce- 
ly any  western  hops  to  be  had  below  12c.  A  very 
few  choice  State  hops  are  left  and  they  are  valued 
at  16c  or  a  fraction  more,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  are  not  worth  over  12@l4c,  very  com- 
mon going  as  low  as  10c.  Country  markets  are 
generally  quiet  but  late  sales  show  an  advance 
over  previous  rates.  The  quantity  of  '98  hops  in 
growers'  hands  is  lighter  than  it  has  been  for  a 
good  many  years.  We  are  advised  that  many  of 
the  yards  in  this  State  are  being  poorly  cultivated. 
It  is  a  very  serious  mistake  to  neglect  the  yards 
as  poor  quality  is  likely  to  follow.  Present  prices 
are  undoubtedly  lower  than  they  would  have 
been  if  the  crop  of  1898  had  been  of  better  quality. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

While  market  for  hay  is  not  quotably  higher, 
best  qualities  of  new,  more  particularly  stable 
hay,  are  ruling  moderately  firm  at  prevailing 
rates.  Old  hay  is  selling  at  unchanged  fig- 
ures, with  a  liberal  proportion  of  present  ar- 
rivals of  this  description.  The  local  demand 


cannot  be  termed  active,  but  has  been  lately 
showing  slight  improvement.  Tolerably  free 
shipments  by  sea  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  principally  to  Hawaiian 
islands.  Straw  was  in  slow  request  at  pre- 
vious low  figures. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  fair  to  choice   8  00@10  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

OLD. 

Wheat   7  00®  11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  0O@10  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

Barley,  River    @  — - 

Timothy   — ®   

Alfalfa   4  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00@11  00 

Straw,  *  bale   25®  40 

MUlBtufTs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  have  been  arriving 
more  freely,  and  the  market  in  consequence 
has  been  ruling  easier.  Values  for  Rolled 
Barley  were  on  the  decline.  Milled  Corn  re- 
mained at  about  same  range  as  quoted  a 
week  ago. 

Bran,  $  ton  16  00®17  00 

Middlings  19  00®21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  50@23  00 

Cornmeal    24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Beyond  moderate  arrivals  of  Flaxseed, 
there  is  little  of  any  sort  now  being  re- 
ceived. The  Flaxseed  is  understood  to  be 
coming  forward  on  contracts.  Bird  seed  of 
all  kinds  is  is  light  supply.  Mustard  Seed  is 
virtually  out  of  stock  and  values  for  the  same 
are  wholly  nominal. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax    ®  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2%Q& 

Rape  3  ®4 

Hemp  4!i(<o4!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8*@9H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention, but  at  no  improvement  on  previous 
rates,  supplies  proving  equal  to  the  demand. 
Other  bags  quoted  herewith  are  in  the  main 
ruling  very  quiet,  and  values  for  the  same 
are  quotably  unchanged. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June- July .. .  514®  5% 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5 li®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  28  @27 

Gunnies  10V4@— 

Bean  bags   i%®  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5)4®  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  light  receipt  and  are  command- 
ing firm  figures,  but  tanners  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  purchase  heavily  at  existing  prices. 
Pelts  have  been  arriving  rather  freely,  and 
market  for  same  showed  no  special  firmness. 
Tallow  market  was  without  noteworthy 
strength,  both  offerings  and  demand  being  of 
limited  volume. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®11  — ®10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®10  — ®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9%  — ®  8% 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9%  — ®  %% 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9%  — ®  8!4 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ©10  — @  9 

Dry  Hides   — ®17  — ®13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — @18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  75  ®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small  100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  75  @2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25   @  60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   90  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30  ®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27H®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22% 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  i% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3%®  SX 

Goat  Skins,  perfeot   80  @  37% 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

Honey. 

Market  is  firm,  with  very  little  now  offer- 
ing, either  new  or  old.  This  year's  crop  of 
California  honey  is  light,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  anticipating  low  prices  the  current 
season. 

Extraoted,  White  Liquid   7H®  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   t%@  7 

White  Comb,  1-Jb  frames  10  &10% 

Amber  Comb   7^4®  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  not  much  coming  forward  from  any 
quarter,  and  spot  supplies  are  small.  Values 
are  being  well  maintained,  with  prospects  of 
conditions  continuing  favorable  to  sellers. 

Good  to  choioe,  light,  »  lb  26V4®27 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Bleats. 

Prime  to  choice  Beef  is  arriving  sparingly 
and  is  selling  to  advantage.  Small  Veal  con- 
tinues in  light  receipt  and  high.  Mutton  is  in 
ample  receipt  for  the  current  demand,  quota- 
ble rates  remaining  as  before.  Hog  market  is 
a  little  easier  than  last  quoted,  receipts  show- 
ing some  increase,  but  strictly  desirable  qual- 
ities are  not  in  heavy  supply. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  @8 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  ®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6%®7c;  wethers   7  ®  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   f>%®  5\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5H@  5>* 

Hogs,  large  bard   5H®  &X 
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Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   4J£@  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5J£@  6 

Veal,  small,  f)  lb   9  @10 

Veal,  large,  f»  lb   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7tf@  8 

Poultry. 

While  the  market  for  most  descriptions 
lacked  firmness,  the  demand  not  being  active 
and  prices  in  the  main  tending  in  favor  of  the 
Consumer,  the  weakness  was  most  pronounced 
On  small  young  and  scrubby  old.  Small  Broil- 
ers Were  especially  hard  to  place,  being  in  ex- 
cessive receipt.  Large  and  fat  Chickens 
brought  comparatively  good  prices.  Large 
Young  Ducks  in  fine  condition  were  also  sal- 
able to  lair  advantage.  Pigeons  were  in  light 
demand  and  lower. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  #  lb   —  fa  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   li  ®  19 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  •.   \i  <a>  18 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  5  00  @8  50 

Roosters,  old  S  50  @6  (W 

Boosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50  @8  00 

Fryers  4  50   @5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  Tfr  doz.  4  50  @6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  $  pair  1  12H@1  25 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  wyt®\  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Butter. 

The  market  for  fresh  butter,  both  creamery 
and  dairy  product,  has  inclined  against  buy- 
ers, largely  the  result  of  local  complications 
and  the  efforts  of  dealers  to  secure  control  of 
creameries.  Demand  was  slow  at  full  cur- 
rent rates,  however,  which  were  regarded  as 
too  high  for  speculative  purchasing  or  for 
packing. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  19  @— 

Dreamery  firsts  18^@ — 

Creamery  seconds  18  @— 

Dairy  select  18  @ — 

Dairy  seconds   15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Boll  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  on  the  increase,  causing  the  mar- 
ket to  incline  against  sellers.  Prices  being 
realized  are  still  fair,  however,  as  compared 
with  values  for  butter.  Some  skimmed  milk 
cheese  is  arriving,  and  in  a  small  way  is 
bringing  good  figures,  quality  considered,  but 
not  much  of  the  same  would  be  necessary  to 
glut  the  market. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   n%@  9 

California,  good  tc  choice   8  @  8vi 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  8 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Amerloas"   8  @  Wi 

Eggs. 

For  choice  to  select  the  market  was  firm, 
without  being  appreciably  higher,  although 
improved  figures  for  best  qualities  are  looked 
for  at  an  early  date,  the  tendency  being  to  a 
wider  range  of  prices,  as  is  customary  during 
the  summer  months.  Eastern  were  in  fair 
receipt,  selling  at  unchanged  rates. 

California,  seleot,  large  white  and  fresh.. 20  @— 

California,  seleot,  Irregular  color  &  size..  18  @19 

California,  good  to  ohoice  store  16  @17^ 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @17tt 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  less  excessive  receipt  and 
market  was  a  little  firmer.  New  Yellow  are 
beginning  to  arrive.  String  Beans  and  Peas 
were  plentiful  and  went  at  low  figures,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  too  ripe  to  be  desirable. 
Tomatoes  were  scarce  and  high.  Changes  in 
quotable  rates  of  other  vegetables  were  in 
the  main  to  easier  prices. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  $  box.   — <a>  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ¥  box   2  00®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box          1  00@  1  50 

Beans,  Wax,  %)  fl>   l'/2@  3 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  *  ft   iy3@  3 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,  $  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  v  100   1  20®  1  30 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  Vacaville,  *  doz   15®  25 

Cucumbers,  K>  box   75®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   10®  12K 

Garlic,  new,  $ft   4®  6 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,  V  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     —  &  — 

Onions,  New  Bed,  $  cental   30®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  ft   3®  4 

Peas,  common,  $  ft   1!4@  2% 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   10®  12/j 

Bhubarb,  <p  box   40®  1  00 

Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box   75  -  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  small  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  %(  box   2  00®  2  50 

Potatoes. 

Small  quantities  of  old  potatoes  are  being 
imported  from  the  Missouri  river  section  for 
seed  purposes,  the  home  supply  being  wholly 
exhausted.  New  potatoes  were  in  fair  re- 
ceipt, but  it  was  the  exception  where  they 
were  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  most  particular 
trade.  Market  was  firm  for  choice  to  select, 
but  rather  weak  for  lower  grades. 

Burbanks,  Biver,  V  cental   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  1*  otl   —  @  — 

Burbanks.  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Old  for  seed  2  00  @2  25 

New  Early  Bose  1  40  @1  60 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Burbanks,  $  cental  1  65  @1  85 

Sweet  Elver,  W  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced  ".   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  kinds  of  midsummer  fruits  were  well 
represented  on  the  market  this  week,  giving 
consumers  an  abundance  to  select  from,  at 
prices  in  the  main  decidedly  reasonable,  and 
in  some  instances  too  low  for  the  producing  in- 
terest,    Early  Peaches,  early  Pears  and 


Plums,  and  common  green  Apples,  Were 
heaviest  in  evidence,  but  it  was  quantity 
more  than  quality,  and  to  this  fact  was  at- 
tributable much  of  the  weakness  of  the  mar- 
ket. Poor  sold  at  such  low  figures,  not  to 
mention  pulling  down  values  of  the  better 
grades,  that  the  interests  of  the  producer 
would  have  been  much  better  served  in  every 
way  if  this  inferior  fruit  had  been  kept  wholly 
off  the  market.  The  transportation  companies, 
dealers  and  peddlers  are  about  the  only  ones 
who  realize  anything  in  the  marketing  of  poor 
fresh  fruit,  the  producer  getting  virtually 
nothing,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  Some 
choice  Peaches  and  Plums  sold  aoove  quota- 
tions, and  were  more  readily  placed  at  the 
higher  prices  than  was  poorest  stock  at  the 
lowest  figures.  Choice  Apples,  desirable  for 
shipment,  brought  fairly  good  figures  for  this 
time  of  year.  Apricots  were  not  in  large  sup- 
ply, but  were  quotably  lower,  in  sympathy 
with  the  depressed  condition  of  the  market 
for  other  stone  fruit  now  in  season.  Cherries 
were  in  light  receipt  and  best  qualities  of  all 
varieties  were  favdred  with  a  firm  market. 
Seedless  Grapes  from  Arizona  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, the  first  of  the  season,  and  brought 
good  prices.  Figs  were  in  light  receipt  and 
were  mainly  under  choice.  They  sold  at  a 
wide  range,  owing  to  great  difference  in  qual- 
ity. Berries  of  most  kinds  now  offering  were 
in  only  moderate  stock  and  met  as  a  rule  with 
fair  custom  at  comparatively  good  figures. 
About  the  only  quotable  decline  in  this  class 
of  fruit  was  for  Blackberries.  Gooseberries 
were  scarce  and  higher. 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  crate   50®  90 

Apricots,  Prlngle,  $  box   30®  50 

Apples,  fancy,  Tf>  50-ft.  box   — @— 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  fi  50-ft.  box  . . .  75®  1  00 
Apples,  Green,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb. 

box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  $  chest   5  00®  8  00 

Cherries,  Black,  «  box   75®  1  15 

Cherries,  Red,  1ft  box   — @  — 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f»  box   90®  1  25 

Cherries,  White,     box   50®  75 

Currants,  $  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Pigs,  as  to  quality,     box   75®  1  75 

Gooseberries,  $  ft   4®  5 

Gooseberries,  $  10-ft  box   45®  80 

Grapes,  Seedless,  f!  crate   1  75®  2  00 

Peaches,  ft  box   15®  50 

Pears,  *  basket   15®  30 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  1»  box   25®  75 

Plums,  f,  box   20®  40 

Plums,  Tragedy,  f,  crate   40®  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  f,  drawer   20®  30 

Raspberries,  derate   75®  1  00 

Raspberries,  1ft  chest   5  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          6  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Offerings  of  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  of 
the  product  of  1898  are  now  confined  almost 
wholly  to  Prunes  and  Raisins,  supplies  of 
other  sorts  being  virtually  exhausted  and  ad- 
mitting of  only  nominal  quotations.  Stocks  of 
Peaches  have  been  further  reduced  within  the 
week,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  entire  quan- 
tity in  the  State  would  now  aggregate  a  car- 
load. A  few  small  lots  of  new  crop  Royal 
Apricots  have  been  received  and  have  found 
custom  within  range  of  12@l4c,  decidedly  stiff 
figures,  possible  only  in  a  small  way  for  first 
arrivals  coming  upon  a  bare  market,  and 
wholly  unwarranted  as  regular  quotations. 
Some  sales  of  Royals  of  standard  quality  have 
been  made  for  July  delivery  at  8%@9c,  and 
there  are  no  lack  of  buyers  at  these  figures, 
but  sellers  are  wanting.  The  output  of  dried 
Apricots  this  season  will  be  undoubtedly 
light,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crop  will 
be  absorbed  by  canners  and  shippers  of  fresh 
fruit.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  demand 
will  not  be  very  extensive  at  figures  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  views  of  growers.  The 
output  of  dried  Pears  this  season  also  bids 
fair  to  be  light.  Coming  supplies  of  evaporated 
Peaches  are  likely  to  prove  heavy.  Market 
for  Prunes  is  dragging  at  unchanged  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHES. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   — @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   —  @ — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  in  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   — @ — 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   9  @  9V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  10  @10»/s 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7W@  8H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6V4®  Vri 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 80's   i%@  5 

60— 70's   33£@  4 

70— 80's   3   @  3* 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100'S   2tt®  2%. 

110—  130's   2   ®  2X 

Prunes  In  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  ^c 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — ® — 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   3K@  4tf 

Figs,  White   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   7  @8 

Plums,  unpltted   Hi®  Hi 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  reported  as  follows,  according  to  recent 
New  York  advices  by  mail : 

The  market  remains  In  very  much  the  same 
position  as  previously  reported.  Available  offer- 
ings of  evaporated  apples  are  not  large  and  with  a 
steady  trade  desirable  fruit  is  held  with  confidence 
at  full  prices;  some  stock  has  been  moved  to  the 
Pacific  coast  this  week  which  has  also  had  some 
influence  toward  strengthening  the  situation. 
Sun-dried  apples  scarce  and  nominal.  Chops 
steady  with  choice  heavy  packed  occasionally  held 
higher  than  quoted.  Cores  and  skins  continue 
dull  and  weak  with  outside  quotation  extreme. 
Not  much  doing  in  small  fruits  but  supply  gener- 
ally light  and  former  prices  well  sustained.  Cali- 
fornia fiuit  in  few  hands  and  held  with  confidence 
except  large  sizes  of  prunes  which  rule  weak. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898.  per  lb  13  ®li% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  8H 


Raisins. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this  line, 
and  no  likelihood  of  much  inquiry  being  devel- 
oped during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Ask- 
ing rates  for  remaining  stocks,  which  are 
principally  high  grade  loose  Muscatels,  con- 
tinue as  previously  noted. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box  

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ©— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @ — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —  ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  $  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  5M@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4H@i% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  Sii@3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   —  @i% 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2K@23£ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  quiet  and  lacks  firmness, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select  qualities, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  other  fruit. 
Lemon  market  was  firmer,  the  warmer 
weather  increasing  the  demand,  but  inquiry 
was  mainly  for  choice  to  select.  Limes  were 
in  good  supply,  but  were  more  steadily  held 
than  preceding  week. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  50®  4  00 

Mediterranean  Sweets   2  00®  3  00 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — @— 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   — ®— 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  9  box   4  00®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 


Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  market 
for  the  coming  crop  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts. 
Present  nominal  quotations  represent  recent 
jobbing  rates.  Peanuts  are  meeting  with 
fair  custom  and  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  previous  range. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27K 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4@  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5>4@  6H 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  is  quiet  at  previous  range  of 
values,  new  Claret  being  quotable  at  16@20c 
per  gallon  wholesale,  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. For  selections  of  small  quantities,  say 
1000-gallon  lots,  the  market  is  quotable  at  22c 
and  upward  per  gallon.  Receipts  of  wine  in 
San  Francisco  for  May  were  1,118,078  gallons, 
and  for  corresponding  month  last  year  were 
1,127,175  gallons.  Receipts  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  aggregate  7,926,554  gal- 
lons, as  against  7,784,162  gallons  for  corre- 
sponding period  in  1898. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   97,246 

Wheat,  ctls  145,459 

Barley,  ctls   10,790 

Oats,  ctls   5,225 

Corn,  ctls   4,755 

Eye,  ctls   820 

Beans,  sks   8,557 

Potatoes,  sks   15,195 

Onions,  sks   4,821 

Hay,  tons   1,484 

Wool,  bales   3,784 

Hops,  bales   11 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

5,405,369 

5,049,307 

3.027,586 

10,340,147 

1,318,638 

4,523,653 

615,804 

688  150 

173,467 

386,548 

32,585 

48,921 

404,156 

569,145 

1,098,680 

1,115,025 

183,866 

115,496 

129,516 

121,517 

74,341 

72,889 

11,694 

9,125 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   28,624 

Wheat,  ctls  284,507 

Barley,  ctls   6,571 

Oats,  ctls   475 

Corn,  ctls   493 

Beans,  sks   868 

Hay,  bales   2,669 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   2,117 

Honty,  cases   17 

Potatoes,  pkgs   696 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


3,625,422 
2,111,217 
441,040 
21,866 
22  964 
85,413 
76,732 
1,792,407 
1,333.284 
5,517 
45,072 


Same  Time 
Last  Tear. 

3,182,980 
9,796,421 
3,006,483 
20,641 
47,828 
170,288 
,  77,982 
684,276 
817,479 
5,495 
74,173 


California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  13.— California  dried  fruits: 
Marlet  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
coimxon,  7  a  8c;  prime  wire  tray,  S'4  a  814c; 
choice,  83£<39c ;  fancy,  1V1®V)V,f. 

Prunes,  3^®9c. 

Apricots,  Eoyal,  U®W/1o\  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9%(g»Uc;  peeled,  25@28o. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


41  General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  W. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  fSashange,. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  lifte?all 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rsJ<AS  otf 
Interest. 


YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 

may  need  new  rinse*, 
new  ftpokea  or  new 
tires.  These  repairs 
have  to  be  made  every 
little  while  with  wood- 
en wheels.  Stop  all  this 
expense  for  all  time 
by  buying  a  set  of  our 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

They  are  made  with  direct  or  Maggered  oval 
»pokc»,  broad  Urea,  any  height,  and  to  at 
any  wagon.  They  can't  rot,  go  to  fipoke«and 
need  no  tire  setting— last  indefinitely.  There 
Is  only  one  thing  better,  and  that  is  an 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about 
both  and  gives  prices.   Send  for  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box  10,  Quincy,  III. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  NEWJ300K. 

alifornia 


n 


/.Vegetables 


IN  , 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  «2.  Orders  reoeived  at  this  office. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Kvery  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

tyiioiti  ifiuuSThY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  QUSTAV  BISEN. 


This  8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S-  F, 
Correspondence  solicited. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


A  Cannery  Combine. 


Twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  fruit 
canneries  of  California,  according  to 
the  Chronicle,  have  formed  a  combine 
and  have  given  an  option  on  their 
plants  and  business  to  a  trust,  which 
will  henceforth  control  the  fruit  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  Negotiations  for 
this  gigantic  deal  have  been  pending 
for  several  months  through  Chicker- 
ing,  Thomas  &  Gregory.  The  ironclad 
agreement  was  signed  last  Saturday. 
It  binds  the  majority  of  canners  to  cer- 
tain fixed  prices  in  the  purchase  of 
fruits  from  growers  and  fixes  the  mini- 
mum figure  for  the  sale  of  their  output. 

This  new  combination  will  undoubt- 
edly raise  the  prices  of  canned  fruits, 
while  it  may  have  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  prices  of  fresh  fruit.  The  prime 
movers  in  the  deal  were  the  people  of 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  a 
corporation  which  has  made  a  most  re- 
markable success  of  its  undertaking  by 
doubling  the  value  of  its  shares  within 
a  very  short  time  and  paving  handsome 
dividends  right  along.  The  twenty-six 
canneries  in  the  combine  have  a  joint 
capacity  of  2,110,000  cases,  or  about 
50,640,000  cans.  The  fruit  required  for 
that  output  is  105,000,000  pounds,  or 
52,750  tons.  The  canners  who  have 
joined  the  combine  and  have  given  an 
option  on  their  plants  are  to  receive 
two-thirds  in  cash  and  one-third  in 
stock  of  the  new  corporation.  It  re- 
quired $2,500,000  for  the  first  payment. 
This  has  already  been  deposited  and 
the  entire  stock  has  been  taken.  Louis 
Sloss,  Lewis  Gerstle,  William  Thomas, 
M.  H.  Hecht,  Charles  Hirsch,  Henry 
Fortman,  Schwabacher  Bros.,  William 
Haas,  Neustadter  Bros,  and  several 
others  have  subscribed  for  shares  of 
from  $50,000  to  $150,000  each,  besides 
a  large  number  of  smaller  blocks,  which 
were  eagerly  taken  up.  It  is  likely 
that  only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six 
canneries  will  be  operated,  while  the 
other  twelve  will  remain  idle,  thereby 
making  a  very  large  saving.  Instead 
of  running  one  cannery  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  time  on  early  fruit,  as  is  often  the 
case,  for  lack  of  sufficient  material, 
certain  fruits  will  be  packed  in  one 
cannery,  causing  an  immense  saving  in 
fuel,  salaries  and  other  expenses  and 
increasing  the  profits  enormously.  The 
canneries  located  in  the  interior  will  be 
employed  on  the  varieties  of  fruit 
growing  in  their  respective  localities, 
saving  a  great  deal  on  transportation. 
Persons  well  informed  on  the  subject 
assert  that  the  combine  will  be  able  to 
sell  its  canned  goods  for  less  than  it 
costs  other  canners  to  put  them  up, 
and  make  a  handsome  profit  even  then. 
Most  of  the  outstanding  options  have 
been  canceled,  and  the  prices  of  canned 
goods  have  already  advanced  percep 
tibly.  The  three  largest  can  factories 
on  the  coast  are  closely  allied  to  the 
new  combine,  the  canneries  having  a 
controlling  interest  in  them,  and  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  trust  in  the  near 
future. 

The  following  canneries  are  included 
in  the  trust :  The  Fontana  Co.,  with 
canneries  in  San  Francisco,  Healds- 
burg  and  Hanford  ;  the  Cutting  Pack- 
ing Co.,  with  canneries  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Ana ; 
King-Morse  Canning  Co.,  with  canner- 
ies in  San  Francisco  and  San  Leandro  ; 
Sacramento  Packing  Co.,  with  can- 
neries in  Sacramento,  Ventura  and 
Visalia  ;  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  with 
canneries  in  Oakland  and  Biggs  ;  Oak- 
land Preserving  Co.,  with  canneries  in 
Oakland  and  Milpitas  ;  San  Jose  Pack- 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspconful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ing  Co.,  with  canneries  in  San  Jose  and 
Marysville  ;  A.  F.  Tenney  Co.,  Fresno; 
Carquinez  Packing  Co.,  Benicia  ;  Hunt 
Bros.'  Packing  Co.,  Haywards  ;  Rose 
City  Canning  Co.,  Santa  Rosa  ;  Russian 
River  Packing  Co. ,  Healdsburg  ;  Sebas- 
topol  Packing  Co.,  Sebastopol ;  Napa 
Valley  Packing  Co.,  Napa  ;  Hood  Can- 
ning Co.,  Emeryville. 

The  three  large  canneries  which  re- 
main outside  the  combine  are  the  Cali- 
fornia Canneries  Co.,  Code-Port  wood 
Canning  Co.  and  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Packing  Co.,  with  a  joint  capacity 
of  500,000  cases  annually.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  few  small  canneries 
outside  of  the  combine,  such  as  the 
Chinese  cannery,  the  Los  Gatos,  the 
Ainsley,  the  Overland,  the  Corbille, 
Golden  Gate.  Their  combined  capacity 
is  perhaps  less  than  750,000  cases  an- 
nually. 


Southern   Walnut  Growers 
Combine. 

An  important  meeting  of  walnut- 
growers  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week.  The  seven  walnut  growers'  as- 
sociations of  southern  California  were 
represented,  and  a  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected  and  other  steps 
taken  looking  to  the  mutual  protection 
of  growers  in  the  various  districts.  An 
agreement  was  adopted  and  signed, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure 
harmonious  action  on  matters  of  aid  to 
the  growers.  The  compact  provides 
that  no  walnuts  shall  be  consigned  to 
any  one,  and  that  all  sales  shall  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  free  on  board  prices 
in  California,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  associations  signed  the 
compact:  Fullerton,  Los  Nietos, 
Ranchito,  Golden  Belt,  Santa  Ana 
Valley.  Saticoy,  Mountain  View  and 
Santa  Barbara.  H.  W.  Judson  is  chair- 
man and  J.  A.  Montgomery  secretary. 
The  seven  associations  have  combined, 
and  will  control  an  output  of  about  400 
carloads  of  nuts  this  season,  according 
to  the  secretary.  The  crop  is  said  to 
be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scikntific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Vaccum  Tank  and  Watek  Lifter. — L.  L. 
Gross,  Petaluma,  Cal.  No.  625,882.  Dated 
May  30,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  an 
apparatus  for  rilling  tanks  with  water  or  other 
liquid,  or  semi-liquid,  and  a  means  for  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  within  the  tank.  The  tank 
has  inlet  and  outlet  openings  and  controlling 
valves  or  cocks,  a  chamber  adapted  to  contain 
carbide  of  calcium,  having  a  sleeve  at  the 
lower  end,  a  charge-measuring  chamber  upon 
which  the  sleeve  of  the  carbide  chamber  is 
turnable,  with  means  for  submerging  the 
charge  in  the  tank  so  as  to  produce  a  gas.  The 
gas,  rising,  fills  the  tank,  and  by  means  of  an 
igniting  device,  the  gas  is  exploded  and  a  I 
subsequent  vacuum  is  produced,  which  causes 
the  liquid  to  be  drawn  into  the  tank. 

Spoon  and  Leader  Box.—  E.  A.  Moeker, 
San  Francisco.  No.  625,893.  Dated  May  30, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  box  which 
is  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men, and  to  carry  spoons,  leaders  and  other 
parts.  The  box  is  constructed  with  an  open- 
top  hinged  cover,  a  horizontal  partition  inter- 
mediate between  the  top  and  bottom  and 
parallel  therewith,  and  an  absorbent  material 
between  which  the  leaders  may  be  carried. 
Vertical  partitions  extend  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  horizontal  partition  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  forming  compartments  which  are 
adapted  to  contain  spoons  and  like  articles. 
Openings  in  the  ends  and  side  with  suitable 
doors  serve  to  give  access  to  these  various 
compartments. 

Burglar  Alarm.— W.  P.  Murphy,  Willow- 
glen,  Cal.  No.  625,080.  Dated  May  30,  1899. 
This  invention  is  designed  to  protect  doors, 
windows  and  like  openings  from  being  tam- 
pered with  by  burglars  and  others,  by  pro- 
ducing an  explosion  or  sounding  an  alarm 
which  will  awaken  the  occupants  whenever 
the  window  is  disturbed.  It  consists  of  a 
spring-pressed  pivoted  hammer,  a  cartridge 
holder  in  line  with  the  head  of  the  hammer, 
a  spring- pressed  lever  futcrumed  upon  the 
second  sash  and  normally  engaging  the  ham- 
mer so  that  the  hammer  is  raised  whenever 
either  part  of  the  sash  is  moved.  When  the 
lever  has  drawn  the  hammer  back,  the  con- 
tinued movement  of  the  sash  will  release  the 
hammer  from  the  lever  and  allow  it  to  fall 
upon  the  cartridge,  which  will  thus  be  ex- 
ploded. 

Typewriter  Desk.— Henry  B.Sanders,  Wil- 
lows, Cal.  No.  625,852.  Dated  May  30,  1899. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  desk  which  Is 
adapted  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  type- 
writing machines.   The  desk  has  a  two-part 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.- 
Per  Cow 
Per  Year. 

Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 

Ceneral  offices: 

Branch  Offices : 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

1102  Arch  Street, 

CHICACO. 

NEW  YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

surface,  one  of  said  surfaces  being  permanent 
and  the  other  so  mounted  as  to  stand  in  the 
plane  with  the  permanent  portion  when  closed 
and  thus  form  a  complete  desk  top.  This  por- 
tion has  connections  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
pressed and  thrown  forward  into  line  with 
the  typewriting  machine  which  is  normally 
contained  within  the  back  part  of  the  desk. 
When  the  top  has  been  thus  depressed,  the 
front  of  the  back  portion  and  an  extension 
connected  therewith  serve  as  a  track  upon 
which  the  machine  may  be  drawn  forward 
into  position  for  use.  When  the  machine  has 
been  pushed  back  into  the  receptacle,  the 
desk  top  is  raised  and  a  front  and  sliding  top 
piece  which  are  connected  therewith  are  si- 
multaneously moved  into  position  to  close  up 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desk  so  that  it 
corresponds  with  the  other  half. 

Massage  Machine.  —  W.  W.  M.  Hickey, 
San  Francisco.  No.  625,976.  Dated  May  30, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus 
which  is  designed  for  the  massage  treatment 
of  persons.  It  consists  of  a  standard  having 
parallel  counterbalanced  arms  pivoted  to  the 
upper  part,  a  curved  yoke  connected  with  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  arms,  with  bars  and  rub- 
bers attached  thereto  and  carried  by  the 
yoke,  an  intermediate  mechanism  by  which 
the  bars  and  rubbers  are  reciprocated,  and  a 
means  for  turning  the  standard  consisting  of 
semi-globular  footpiece,  a  correspondingly- 
shaped  base  and  socket  within  which  the 
footpiece  is  turnable,  said  footpiece  having 
holes  made  around  it,  and  a  spring-pressed 
foot  pawl  with  point  adapted  to  engage  the 
holes  so  that  the  standard  may  be  turned  and 
the  parts  carried  by  it,  moved  horizontally 
around  the  circle. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  BO,  1899 

625  917  —  Flexible  Support— W.  S.  Arnold.  S.  F. 
625i920.— Lawn  Sprinkler— W.  liallerstedt,  Los 

Angeles  Cal. 

626  U5  —Bicycle  Guard— B.  C.  Crane,  Montesano, 

Wash. 

826,003.— Sheathing—  <).  R.  Dahl,  Seattle,  Wash. 
626  152.— Ship's  Ventilator— G.  M.  Eaton,  S.  F. 
626,153. — Insecticide — E.  F.  Eictaboltz,  Conway, 
Wash. 

625,926  —Ice  Tank  Floor— Graham  &  Pierce,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

625,882.— Vacuum  Tank— L.  L.  Gross,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

626,023.— Engine— I.  13.  Hammond,  Portland,  Or. 
626  iki6  — Metallic  Roofing— W.  Heidt,  S.  F. 
835  975.— Nesting  Box— J.  HerCert,  Tucker,  Wash. 
625  976.— Massage  Machine— W.  W.  M.  Hickey, 

S.  F. 

635  778.— Fruit  Drier— C.  J.  Krutz,  Salem,  Or. 
635,931.— Cake  Turner— E  D.  Mlddlekaufl,  S.  F. 
625  893.— Spoon  and  Leader  Box— E.  A.  Mocker, 

S.  F. 

635,980.— Burglar  Alakm— W.  P.  Murphy,  Willow- 
glen,  Cal. 

63j5,98l.— Mowing  Machine— J.  Mussell.  Sucker, 

Or. 

626,099.— Gas  Regulator— F.  O.  Robblns,  S.  F. 
625.052.— Typewriter  Desk— H.  B.  Sanders,  Wil- 
lows, Cal. 

625.988.  — Lawn  Sprinkler— A.  T.  Snell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

625.989.  — Padlock— J.  A.  L.  Snyder,  Somis.  Cal. 
625,813.— Folding  Scaffold— W.  C.  Stull,  New 

Whatcom,  Wash. 
625.909  — Amalgamator— E.  J.  Verrue,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  WIARKLET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Ganollne.Coal  Gag  or  Natnral 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

mnd  ita  pomlMlilien  under  the  SUige  j 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE"  ' 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  orally  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  beine  sent  oul  by  the  Silvib  Mro.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  La  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on 
the  subject.    It  include*: 

I-  Silage  Crops.         1!— Silos. 
Ill- Silage.  IV- Feeding  of  Silage 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 
•       VI-TbeSllo  la  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  man v  valuable  Ublra  and  compounded  rations 
S  for  feeding  *t*«ck.    They  are  going  rapidly, 
|         _  Toavoid  disintervaied  Inquirer*  the 

stamps. 


SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Hooker  <&  Co. 

16-18  Drumm 
St., San  Fran- 
cisco, Gen'l 
Agents  


SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAINWRIOHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,<8an;  FranclscOi 


June  17,  1899. 
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Veterinary  Column. 

J.  F.  II.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 

describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  'luttle's  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  III. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locale   a   lameness.      Apply    Tzettle's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  F.S.  T.,  Richmond,  V'a. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  thit  Tattle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  gioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle, 
WilbutS.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

*'  To  whom  it  may  concern; — This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  tf  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tultle's  Elixir, 
and  in  three  week>  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Spring  Wheat  Acreage. 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  do  all  that  we  claim  forit, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  fhee. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma- 
tism. Sprains.  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2. cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  ot  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  £ 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Sugar  Factories. 


California  leads  in  the  construction 
of  new  factories,  not  only  in  size,  but 
is  tied  in  number.  Michigan  alone  has 
as  many  new  ones — three — while  one  is 
the  most  in  any  other  State.  Salinas 
leads  all  the  rest  in  size,  as  that  fac- 
tory will  eat  up  3000  tons  of  beets  daily 
for  sixty  days  or  more,  which  means 
that  there  must  be  cultivated  some- 
thing over  10,000  acres  of  beets  to  sup- 
ply this  great  factory.  At  Oxnard 
there  will  be  the  factory  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  will  succeed  the  in- 
dividual Oxnard  holdings;  and  as  it  will 
consume  2000  tons  of  beets  a  day,  over 
8000  acres  of  the  Santa  Barbara  valley 
must  come  under  beet  culture.  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties 
will  contribute  the  product  of  4000 
acres  for  the  new  factory  at  Santa 
Maria,  which,  with  the  acreage  now 
under  cultivation  for  the  existing  fac- 
tories, promises  to  make  a  total  of 
nearly  40,000  acres  of  beets  in  the 
State  of  California. 

As  the  first  State  in  which  the  beet 
sugar  industry  reached  such  a  state  of 
development,  Nebraska  will  add  to  her 
pair  of  factories  another  at  Ames,  the 
home  of  the  president  of  the  Beet  Sugar 
Producers'  Association,  and  the  point 
from  which  emanated  so  much  of  the 
literature  against  annexation.  This 
new  factory  will  have  a  capacity  of 
some  500  tons  a  day,  or  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  other  factories  in  the  State. 
It  will  be  of  the  type  of  the  factories  in 
the  Far  West  and  will  have  ali  the 
modem  improvements. 

In  Michigan  the  lower  peninsula  of 
the  State  at  least  is  turning  to  beets 
with  energy.  Three  factories  are  in 
contemplation  and  will  be  in  shape  for 
the  1899  run.  These  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit  and  Bay  City  and  are  of  fair 
capacity,  having  the  machinery  for  the 
working  up  of  from  300  to  500  tons  of 
beets  a  day.  Illinois  will  get  into  the 
business  with  a  factory  of  the  same 
capacity  near  Peoria;  New  York  will 
add  to  its  pair  of  factories — one  near 
Rochester;  Wisconsin  projects  another 
factory,  and  there  is  talk  of  such  in- 
dustries at  points  in  the  West  along  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

With  such  a  development  in  the  beet 
sugar  making  of  the  country,  there  is 
much  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  for 
with  the  vast  areas  of  the  West  which 
are  capable  of  producing  sugar  beets, 
there  now  seems  no  reason  for  the  cur- 
tailing of  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
until  the  products  of  the  beet  fields,  by 
reason  of  their  size,  come  into  compe- 
tition directly  with  the  cane  sugars 
and  compel  them  to  seek  other  markets 
for  the  productiveness  of  the  Western 
soils. 


The  McCormick 
la 

1  The  Best  in  the  World." 


Washington,  June  10. — Preliminary 
reports  of  the  spring  wheat  acreage 
indicate  a  reduction  of  about  470,000 
acres,  or  2.5%.  Of  the  twenty  States 
reporting  10,000  acres  or  upward  in 
spring  wheat  six  report  an  increase 
aggregating  about  245,000  acres  and 
fourteen  a  decrease  amounting  to  about 
175,000  acres.  There  is  a  reduction  of 
7%  in  North  Dakota,  of  5%  in  Minne- 
sota, 8%  in  Iowa,  3%  in  Wisconsin,  1% 
in  Nebraska  and  6%  in  Oregon.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  of 
4%  in  South  Dakota  and  of  6%  in 
Washington. 

The  average  condition  of  spring 
wheat  on  June  1  was  91.4,  as  compared 
with  100.9  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year,  89.6  on  June  1,  1897,  and 
93.2  the  mean  of  the  June  averages  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  averages 
in  the  principal  States  are  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  94;  North  Dakota,  93; 
South  Dakota,  96;  Wisconsin,  95;  Iowa, 
91;  Nebraska,  89;  Washington,  88; 
Oregon,  81. 

The  average  condition  of  winter 
wheat  is  67.3,  as  compared  with  90  8  at 
the  corresponding  date  last  year,  78.5 
on  June  1,  1897,  and  83.4  the  mean 
June  average  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  principal  averages  by  States 
are  as  follows:  Pennslvania  and  Texas, 
77;  Maryland,  79;  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, 72;  Tennessee  and  Washington, 
76;  Ohio,  73;  Michigan,  45;  Indiana 
and  Kansas,  53;  Illinois,  38;  Missouri, 
60;  California,  81;  Oklahoma,  85. 

The  acreage  of  winter  killed  has  been 
eliminated.  The  present  averages  re- 
late strictly  to  the  acreage  still  under 
cultivation. 

The  acreage  reported  as  under  bar- 
ley is  3.1%  greater  than  last  year. 
The  average  condition  of  barley  is  91.4, 
as  compared  with  78.8  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year. 

The  acreage  under  rye  shows  a  de- 
crease of  8.9%  as  compared  with  last. 
The  average  condition  of  rye  is  84.5,  as 
compared  with  97.1  on  June  1  of  last 
year. 

Our  Farm  Commerce  in  1898. 


In  1898  American  farmers  sold  in 
foreign  markets  $858,507,948  worth  of 
commodities,  among  which  were  148,- 
231,261  bushels  of  wheat,  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  the  year  before;  wheat 
flour  that  was  equivalent  to  69,074,744 
bushels  of  wheat,  a  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious year;  208,744,939  bushels  of  corn, 
31,828,574  bushels  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  shipped  in  1897;  827,651  bar- 
rels of  corn  meal,  against  575,263  bar- 
rels during  the  preceding  twelve 
months;  69,130,288  bushels  of  oats,  or 
nearly  double  the  previous  year's  ship- 
ments; 15,541,575  bushels  of  rye,  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  which  went 
forward  in  1897;  650,108,933  pounds  of 
bacon,  an  increase  of  over  1,000,000 
pounds;  709,334,045  pounds  of  lard  and 
200,185,861  pounds  of  ham,  both  a  large 
increase;  439,255  cattle  and  51,150 
horses,  and  in  every  commodity  there 
was  a  gain.  The  significance  of  such 
statistics  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
They  mean  that  this  wonderfully  rich 
country  is  steadily  forging  ahead  to- 
ward the  mistress-ship  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  that  the  American 
farmer  is  destined  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress.— Epitomist. 


America  has  a  new  rival  in  the 
European  apple  market.  Southern 
Africa  is  shipping  apples  to  England, 
this  season  of  the  year  being  the  time 
when  their  best  apples  are  ripe  for 
market.  With  southern  Africa  ship- 
ping apples  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  America  sending  them  across  the 
Atlantic  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the 
European  market  will  be  well  supplied 
with  fresh  apples  all  the  time,  the  cold- 
storage  stock  will  be  out  of  the  race. 
Fresh  fruit  is  a  better  seller  than  a 
cold-storage  article.  The  African  ap- 
ple comes  in  at  a  time  when  American 
cold-storage  stock  brings  good  prices, 
and  the  competition  will  affect  the 
latter. 


OUR  TRIUMPH  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

differs  from  all  others  in  these  paiticulars:  It  throws  a 
continuous,  unbr  oken  stream  without  pulsation,  vibra- 
tion, water  hammer,  air  chamber,  counter  balance,  or 
fly  wheel.  It  has  no  dead  centers  or  cranks.  All  work 
comes  on  the  lift  stroke,  moving  vertically  on  the  cen- 
ter line.  We  need  no  anchor  bolts  with  our  pumps. 
Requires  less  power.    Is  a  perfect  pump. 

SEND    FOR  CIRCULAR. 

S.  \A/.  Luitwieler  Co., 

Office  and  Machine  Works,  405-407  IT.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

Forsaiejy  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    10  TONS  BOXCAR  $600 

[MONARCH  JR.o«»iMA«YBAii3ftsaa 

THE  ukRC»  

*lO*"^  ISTHEBESTStAALL 
BALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHB 

WORLD* 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,    "    20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH.FSTANDARD,    "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Extras  for^Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANDBO,  CAL. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


Responsiblity  for  Loss  of  Fruit. 


Judge  Allen  of  Los  Angeles  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  the  suit  of  the  Ger- 
main Fruit  Company  against  the 
Southern  California  Railway  Company 
which  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
common  carrier.  The  defendant  re- 
ceived from  plaintiff  300  boxes  of 
oranges  consigned  to  the  Germain 
Fruit  Company,  Chicago,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  good  order  to  the  consignee  or 
owner.  The  goods  were  sent  to  Kan- 
sas City  over  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
of  which  the  Southern  California  Rail- 
way is  one,  and  there  were  turned  over 
to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road,  which 
was  so  negligent  in  the  manner  of 
delivering  the  goods  that  they  were 
lost  to  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading. 
Judge  Allen  says: 

"  It  is  insisted  upon  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  to 
reach  this  freight  station  it  was  neces- 
sary to  transport  over  the  lines  of  road 
above  mentioned,  the  liability  of  de- 
fendant was  but  that  of  a  warehouse- 
man when  the  goods  were  once  deliv- 
ered to  a  competent  carrier." 

Judge  Allen  dissents  from  such  view 
of  the  case,  and  says  in  his  opinion  the 
defendant  company  cannot  be  relieved 
from  a  breach  of  that  contract  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  other  agencies 
which  it  employed  to  carry  out  this 
special  contract  were  derelict  in  their 
duty.  Findings  and  judgment  are 
ordered  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  gives 
the  total  number  of  hogs  packed  at 
packing  houses  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Western  States  for  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1899,  at  23,651,695  against 
20,201,260  in  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1898.  The  average  price  paid  for  the 
live  hogs  was  6  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  more  this  year  than  last.  The 
total  sum  paid  for  the  hogs  packed  in 
the  year  endiDg  March  1,  1899,  was 
$203,606,000  against  $174,382,000  in  the 
the  previous  year. 

Secretary  Wiggins  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  re- 
ceived word  that  a  representative  of 
the  Pomological  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  in  Los 
Angeles  soon  to  select  fruits  and  manu- 
factured articles  representative  of  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  State  for  display 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Another  rep- 
resentative of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  on  his  way  to  California  to 
arrange  for  a  wheat  exhibit. 
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THE  FASTEST  "HOSS" 

on  the  track  may  not  be  the  "proudest  looker.' 
Don't  bet  until  you  know  the  pedigree  and  record. 
Pa  tee  Fence  lias  both. 

PAGE  H'OVKN  WIKK  fr'KNCK  CO.,  ADKIAN,MICH. 


"A  MOLE 

on  the  Heck, 
Money 
by  the  Peck.' 

but  there  is  no  money  In  hav- 
lng  a  mole  in  your  garden  or  I 
on  your  lawn.    Don't  have  I 
them.  Catch  them  with  the  \ 

"OUT-O-SIGHT" 

Mole  Trap. 

Every  trap  has  our  guarantee  to  catch.. 

Sample  trap  85c.  by  mall 

or,  have  your  dealer  order  tor  you. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

It  (leek  St.,        Abingdon,  III. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  10.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cai,.,  April  16.  1899. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton.— Dear  Sik:  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  H-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  good  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  1\&  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft  ,  making  ;«  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C  P.  Blewett. 

Dr.  Faulkner  of  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8-ln.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  Is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Read's  Perfected"Sure  Pop" 

ALMOND  HULLERS  AND  SEPARATORS 

Will  save  their  cost  in  harvesting  one  crop.  Send 
for  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

Walter  G.  Read  &  Co., 

COLUSA,  CALIFORNIA . 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moffltt   tSc   T  o  \a/  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or, 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Fruit  Prices   at  Various  Points. 


Pomona,  June  10. — The  Pomona  can- 
nery expects  to  make  a  trial  run  on 
apricots  from  Redlands  the  last  of  this 
week  or  first  of  next.  The  cannery 
expects  to  open  the  season  in  earnest 
on  June  25.  Prices  of  apricots  are 
ranging  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton. — 
Review. 

Santa  Ana,  June  9.  —  The  price 
being  paid  for  apricots  by  the  Santa 
Ana  cannery  so  far  is  from  $22.50  to 
$27.50  per  ton,  and  the  company's  buy- 
ers say  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
bids  fair  to  be  exceptionally  good. — 
Blade. 

Santa  Paula,  June  3. — No  sales 
of  apricots  have  yet  been  made  that 
we  can  learn  of  for  less  than  $25  per 
ton.  The  best  fruit  on  irrigated  or- 
chards is  being  held  for  better  than 
$30,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  growers  will  get  what  they  ask. — 
Chronicle. 

Suisun,  June  9. — Large  quantities  of 
fruit  have  beer*  sold  in  the  Suisun  val- 
ley during  the  past  week.  Pears  have 
realized  $35  per  ton  and  as  high  as  $50 
per  ton  has  been  offered  for  apricots. 
Peaches,  prunes  and  plums  will  also 
realize  remunerative  prices,  and  or- 
chardists  consider  that  this  season  will 
be  the  most  profitable  for  them  in  many 
years. 

Dixon,  June  9. — Apricots  are  being 
sold  in  the  field  here  for  $40  per  ton. 
This  is  for  the  large  size  and  good 
quality  fruit  that  is  suitable  for  ship- 
ping or  canning.  The  shippers  are 
bidding  quite  lively  for  almost  anything 
that  is  good  in  the  apricot  line,  while 
the  canners  are  a  little  more  particular 
and  want  the  fruit  to  come  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  ;  therefore,  if  the  rancher 
has  fruit  with  shothole  fungus,  scale  or 
anything  of  the  parasitical  order  he 
had  better  make  preparations  for  dry- 
ing and  not  run  the  chances  of  having 
his  fruit  rejected  at  the  last  moment. — 
Tribune. 

Stockton,  June  4. — Some  very  clever 
schemes  are  practiced  by  agents  to  get 
both  the  apricot  and  peach  crops. 
They  offer  the  highest  possible  figure 
for  apricots,  knowing  that  they  will 
not  have  to  accept  many,  and  will 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  signature  of 
the  grower  to  a  contract  to  sell  all  of 
his  peaches  to  the  same  firm  at  the 
market  price,  which  is  from  $18  to  $20 
for  yellow  freestones  and  $25  for  clings. 
Failing  to  come  to  terms,  as  good  as 
$22.50  has  been  paid  for  freestones, 
provided,  of  course,  the  apricots  went 
with  the  peaches. — Independent. 

San  Jose,  June  11. — Apricots  are  do- 
ing nicely.  The  crop  is  showing  up 
well,  the  price  for  canning  purposes 
still  better,  many  sales  being  made  as 
high  as  $54  per  ton,  10  and  12  to  the 
pound.  The  prices  the  past  week  have 
ranged  all  the  way  from  $45  to  $55. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  whereby 
the  entire  crop,  all  sizes,  has  been 
sold  at  $45  and  $47. 50  per  ton.  Peaches 
are  holding  their  place  at  a  large  crop, 
the  Early  Crawfords  and  clings  taking 
the  lead.  The  Salways  and  Muirs  were 
considerably  damaged  by  frost.  Some 
sales  of  freestone  peaches  have  been 
made  the  past  week  at  from  $22.50  to 
$25  per  ton.  This  seems  to  be  the 
present  ruling  price  and  very  satisfac- 
tory at  that.  Prunes  will  be  a  far  bet- 
ter crop  than  was  anticipated.  Trees 
in  many  orchards  have  to  be  propped 
even  now  to  prevent  being  injured  from 
the  weight  of  the  fruit.  A  reported 
sale  last  week  of  $45  per  ton  cannot  be 
traced  to  anything  reliable. — Mercury. 

Yuba  City,  June  9. — The  demand  for 
almonds  seems  brisk  and  agents  are 
actively  closing  deals  with  the  princi- 
pal growers  here  for  their  crops. 
Among  the  sales  noted  are:  Thomas 
Stafford,  17  to  20  tons;  E.  G.  Van  Ars- 
dale,  8  tons,  and  Henry  Van  Tiger,  5 
tons.  These  are  estimates  made  as  the 
crops  now  stand.  The  price  ranges 
from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  variety,  some  selling  the  entire 
crop  at  10c.  The  growers  pick  and 
bleach  the  nuts  ready  for  shipment. — 
Farmer. 


Call  for  a  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Shippers'  Convention. 


In  accordance  with  action  taken  at 
the  last  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, a  convention  of  growers,  packers, 
shippers  and  others  interested  in  fruit 
growing  in  California  is  hereby  called 
to  meet  at  the  State  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento, Saturday,  June  17,  1899,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting.  The  committee,  after  having 
visited  the  various  sections  and  con- 
sulted with  the  fruit  growers,  will  be 
ready  to  report,  and  the  growers  can 
then  take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  to- 
ward organizing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

All  interested  should  attend  without 
fail.        R.  D.  Stephens,  Chairman. 
B.  M.  Lelonq,  Secretary. 


Preserving  Fruits. 

In  looking  over  the  subject  before  us 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  that 
should  require  the  attention  of  the 
housewife  more  than  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fruits,  says  Mrs.  S.  Fair- 
burn  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Uni- 
versity Farmers'  institute  at  Burbank. 

No  table  is  complete  in  a  fruit  grow- 
ing community  such  as  we  have  unless 
one  or  more  of  the  delicious  fruits  are 
present  to  be  partaken  of  as  the  appe- 
tites of  those  who  surround  the  family 
board  may  best  relish.  There  is  no  one 
thing  that  is  placed  before  us  that  is  so 
generally  relished  as  a  dish  of  fine  fruit 
or  berries  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
meal.  Neither  is  there  any  one  thing 
so  conducive  to  good  health  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  as  one  or  more  of  the  numer- 
ous fruits  grown  at  our  doors.  In  this 
I  would  include  all  of  the  deciduous 
fruits  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  all 
around  us  ;  yet  you  will  please  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
our  citrus  fruits,  that  help  us  so  lav- 
ishly all  the  year.  When  we  think  of 
them  we  often  long  for  the  large  dish 
of  luscious  oranges  that  grace  the  table 
so  often  ;  also  those  lemon  pies  and,  of 
a  warm  summer  day,  that  healthy  bev- 
erage, the  lemonade. 

The  first  of  the  deciduous  family  that 
claims  our  attention  is  the  apricot, 
which  usually  comes  to  us  in  its  per- 
fection from  June  25  to  July  15,  or  per 
haps  July  30.  The  later  varieties  of 
this  elegant  fruit,  whose  cultivation  is 
confined  to  a  limited  area  of  our  coun- 
try, are  known  all  over  the  world  and 
carried  to  the  people  in  two  ways  : 
First,  by  drying,  with  the  process  of 
which  all  are  more  or  less  familiar  ; 
second,  by  canning.  This  process  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  various  can- 
neries throughout  this  country,  which 
prepare  the  fruit  for  table  use.  But  I 
sometimes  doubt  if  those  who  eat  the 
goods  turned  out  by  the  canneries 
know  of  the  fine  flavor  that  is  contained 
in  a  thoroughly  ripe  apricot  picked 
from  the  tree.  In  canning  this  fruit 
for  home  use  I  select  the  apricots  that 
are  fully  ripe  and  can  them  right  away, 
not  permitting  them  to  be  left  in  boxes 
for  a  day,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but 
put  them  up  while  they  are  fresh,  thus 
having  not  only  the  best  fruit  of  the 
orchard,  but  retaining  all  the  original 
flavor  of  a  fully  ripe  and  well  matured 
fruit. 

For  fancy  table  fruit  I  pare  them 
and  take  out  the  pits,  then  fill  the  can 
full  of  the  fruit  and  pour  over  them  a 
heavy  syrup,  filling  the  can  nearly  full 
of  the  syrup,  then  place  the  can  in  a 
boiler  of  water,  letting  the  can  set  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  boiler, 
the  water  coming  up  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  can,  and  allow  the 
water  to  boil  around  the  can  for  sev- 
eral hours,  after  which  I  take  the  can 
out  and  seal  or  screw  on  the  top  tight. 
After  cooling  I  set  in  a  cool  place,  and 
if  in  a  glass  I  usually  place  in  a  dark 
corner  of  my  cellar,  as  I  think  the  light 
has  a  tendency  to  affect  the  fruit  if  too 
strong.  Other  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
pears,  grapes,  plums,  apples  or  ber- 
ries, I  put  up  in  like  manner  for  winter 
use,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  have  some  fruit  or  berries  on 
our  table  at  least  once.   The  method  of 


preparation  changes  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  If  I  am  very  busy  I  take  a 
case  that  is  more  readily  prepared, 
taking  the  least  time  ;  and,  again,  when 
I  have  more  leisure  I  prepare  some- 
thing taking  more  time,  always  vary- 
ing the  meal  as  time  and  circumstances 
will  permit. 

Then,  again,  the  preserving  of  fruits 
should  claim  our  attention  at  least 
while  the  season  is  upon  us.  This  may 
be  an  expensive  manner  of  putting  up 
fruits  and  berries,  but  it  gives  us  a 
change  in  our  diet  that  the  appetite 
at  times  really  craves.  In  preserving 
fruit  I  usually  use  one  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  when  prepared 
for  preserving,  and  then  put  on  the  fire 
in  a  brass  kettle  and  boil  until  the  syrup 
becomes  thick  enough  to  insure  the 
keeping  of  the  fruit.  Then,  again, 
fruits  may  be  preserved  in  the  shape 
of  butters,  where  the  fruit  is  put  in  a 
large  kettle  and  stirred  until  it  be- 
comes quite  dark  in  color  ;  then  by 
the  addition  of  a  limited  amount  of 
sugar,  say  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  to 
about  ten  gallons  of  fruit,  and  by  boil- 
ing until  thick,  it  produces  a  very  pal- 
atable butter  (as  our  grandmothers 
used  to  call  it),  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. We  have  some  at  home  that  is 
two  years  old,  yet  firm  and  sweet  as 
when  made. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  fruits  put  up  in  jams  and 
jellies,  sweet  pickle  and  sour  pickle, 
syrups  and  marmalades,  in  each  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  original 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  yet  changing  daily 
the  appearance  of  the  table  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  more  appetizing,  thus 
baffling  all  efforts  of  disease  to  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  system,  and  also  by 
counteracting  its  influences  by  the 
acids  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
have  been  carefully  prepared  and  put 
away  only  to  be  called  upon  as  we  wish 
them  from  time  to  time  during  the 
season  when  we  must  go  out  and  gather 
them  from  the  bush  or  tree. 


A  Reliable  Butter  Color. 

W.  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  the 
Purest  of  All  Colors. 


Endorsed   by   Eminent  Chemists 
and  Food  Experts. 

Nothing  else  used  in  making  butter  has  as 
many  endorsements  from  chemists  and  food  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  leading  butter  makers,  as  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color.  Prof. 
Witthaus,  the  eminent  New  York  chemist,  has 
made  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  color  and  en- 
dorses it  in  the  highest  terms,  while  chemists  of 
various  State  dairy  and  food  departments  have 
also  made  exhaustive  tests. 

A  trial  is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  bow  much 
superior  this  color  is  in  natural  shade  and  uni- 
form strength  to  the  old-fashioned,  muddy  colors 
that  are  still  used  by  a  few  butter  makers.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  the  butter  used  in  this  country  is 
colored  with  it. 

*S"If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents 
for  postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Eastern  Fruit  Reports. 


The  New  York  Section  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  June  5,  is  as  follows: 
Fruit  prospects  continue  unchanged, 
except  as  to  peaches,  which  appear  not 
so  good  in  some  sections  as  heretofore 
reported;  a  good  supply  of  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  is  indicated; 
the  yield  of  strawberries  will  be  large, 
but  rain  is  needed;  in  scattered  locali- 
ties it  is  reported  that  cherry,  plum 
and  pear  trees  are  not  setting  full. 
The  damage  to  fruit  trees  by  cater- 
pillars is  reported  from  all  sections  of 
the  State  to  be  very  large;  in  fact 
there  is  a  general  complaint  that 
foliage  of  all  kinds  is  being  destroyed. 
Grape  vines  were  slightly  injured  in 
places  by  frost;  some  report  dormant 
buds,  as  a  result  of  the  winter  weather; 
while  it  is  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the 
prospects,  the  present  condition  is 
generally  satisfactory. 

Missouri  Section,  June  6,  says:  Ap- 
ples are  still  dropping  and  the  crop  is 
much  less  promising  than  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Raspberries  are  ripening  in  the 
extreme  south. 


Ranch    for  Sale, 

Consisting  of  107  acres  in  four  fields;  80  acres  farm- 
ing land,  part  level  and  part  rolling,  suitable  for 
grain,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.— some  damp  land  will 
grow  alfalfa  or  rye  grass;  10  acres  in  orchard  and 
trees,  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts;  15  acres  hill  pas- 
ture; good  T-room  house:  large  barn,  granary  and 
sheds;  windmill  and  tank  water  piped  to  house 
and  yard ;  wood  shed,  apple  house,  hen  house,  etc. ; 
cool,  soft  water;  stream  of  water  running  through 
ranch;  plenty  of  wood;  good  climate;  in  rainy  belt 
where  crops  are  never  a  total  failure;  four  miles 
from  county  seat,  with  two  lines  of  railroad;  ten 
miles  from  Port  Harford;  one  mile  from  school 
Price  J750O,  on  easy  terms.  Address  BOX  289,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

ORCHARD  FOR  SALE. 

104  ACRES. 
SO  Acres  in  Apricots. 

80  Acres  In  Winter  Applet*. 

Trees  3  to  7  years  old.  Part  of  the  orchard  bear- 
ing fruit.  A.  PHILLIPS.  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co..  Cal. 

Lane's  Steel  Jack. 

All  steel.   Unbreakable.   Compound  Levers.  Quickly 
adj usied  any  height.   Best  and  easiest  operated  jack  on 
r\  fW.  market.  Thousands  in 

>■  i  ij ■■-<■■  If  your  local  deal- 

er  doesn't  keeP  tnem 
-**[  will  send  sample  at 
regular  price  prepaid. 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 
Prospect  and  3rd  Sta.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YOBK&CO. 

IIS  KlrblrtD  St..  CH1C1S0.  ILL. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


TRADF  M ARK^ 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
A  *"  after  1st  day's  UBe  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  t'KKK  »2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr  R.H.  Kline.  Ltd..  »31  Arch  St..  Phllad'la.  Pa. 


PATENTS 


CAVEATS 
DEWEY,STRONG&C0.33Q  MARKETS! 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    db  CO 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Fine  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL. 


Manufactured  by  P.  K.  WOOD,  Los  Angeles. 


WOOD'S    DEEP  WELL 

Propeller  Pump. 

1st  Prize  State  Fair,  1898. 

A  simple  screw  propeller  pump.  No 
valves.  No  complicated  parts.  Requires 
no  expensive  shafts  to  be  dug  to  water 
level.  Most  reliable  and  most  economical 
pump  on  earth  for  irrigation,  mines, 
rivers  and  water  works. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue,  Prices 
and  full  information. 

L.  G.  HARRISON,  0ener"  Antt..,c  c... 

31  MAIN  ST  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  when  writing. 
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A  College  Education 

is  the  best  life  equipment 
that  can  be  provided  for 
a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman.  Everybody  can't 
afford  it,  but  every  man 
who  keeps  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  may  easily  do  so. 
A  Sharpies  Separator  of 
the  Little  Giant  or  Safety 
Hand  pattern  will,  in  a 
short  time,  make  extra 
butter  enough  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  for  each 
member  of  your  family. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES :  Omaha,  Neb.     West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  session  on  Saturday,  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  presiding,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Master  and  Overseer. 

Bro.  Forrer  reported  weather  condi- 
tions for  May:  Clear  days  twenty,  fair 
ten,  cloudy  one  ;  highest  temperature 
100°,  lowest  34°;  prevailing  wind  north- 
west. 

Assistant  Secretary  Sister  Morris 
read  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
Scoggins  of  Dinuba,  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  the  Register,  as  to  his  experi- 
ence in  planting  fruit  trees  where  oaks 
have  heretofore  grown,  and  also  a  let- 
ter from  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  on  the 
same  subject.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  members,  in  which  it 
was  conceded  by  all  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  Prof.  Hilgard  seemed  the  most 
reasonable,  accounting  for  fruit  trees 
not  doing  well  where  large  oaks  have 
heretofore  grown. 

Bro.  Woods  spoke  of  the  death  of 
Bro.  A.  T.  Dewey  and  moved  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions of  respect  and  regret,  the  same 
to  be  published  and  a  copy  sent  to  Sis- 
ter Dewey.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. The  resolution  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Rural  Press  and  in  local 
papers. 

A  communication  from  the  secretary 
of  the  directors  of  the  twenty-fourth 
agricultural  district  was  received,  re 
questing  the  sisters  of  Tulare  Grange 
to  arrange  the  premium  list  on  textile 
fabrics,  art,  juvenile  work,  preserves, 
canned  goods,  pickles,  flowers,  bread 
and  cereal  foods.  A  committee  of  five 
sisters  was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Sister  Scott  read  a  paper,  "  The  Per- 
fect Art  of  Making  Jelly."  The  paper 
is  considered  a  valuable  contribution 
on  the  subject,  and  with  Sister  Scott's 
permission  will  be  published. 

The  subjects  selected  from  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Bulletin  at  last  meeting 
for  consideration  at  this,  being  "What 
three  questions  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  farmers  of  this  district, 
and  why?"  and  "How  many  inches  of 
rainfall  are  necessary  for  a  good  crop 
in  this  section,  and  would  more  moist- 
ure give  larger  crops  ?  "  were  taken  up 
and  considered. 

In  response  to  the  first  question  one 
member  contended  the  questions  of 
greatest  importance  are  :  First,  "  Or- 
ganization of  agriculturists  ;  "  second, 
"Properly  storing  and  distributing 
the  waters  for  irrigation ; "  third, 
"Technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  scientific  should  be  given  in 
our  public  schools."  The  members  all, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  acquiesced  in 
the  last  two  questions,  but  doubted  the 
possibility  of  the  general  and  universal 
co-operation  of  farmers  essential  to 
success. 

Sister  Morris  gave  her  views  of  the 
three  most  important  questions  to 
farmers  in  this  district  as  being 
"Labor,"  "Taxation,"  "Irrigation." 
The  sister  reasoned  clearly,  cogently 
and  convincingly  on  each  point,  and, 
without  a  vote,  the  members  seemed 
to  all  agree  with  her,  not  alone  that 
they  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
but  that  they  came  in  the  order  named. 

Rain  Needed  for  a  Crop.—  On  the 
question  as  to  how  many  inches  of  rain- 
fall is  necessary  to  make  a  good  crop 


in  this  section  some  members  were  dis- 
posed to  state  what  could  be  done  with 
7  inches  of  rainfall  if  it  came  at  the 
right  time,  but  the  Worthy  Master 
ruled  that  the  question  must  be  con- 
sidered from  a  good  farming  point  of 
view  and  a  normal  rainfall.  Consid- 
ered from  these  points,  it  was  voted 
that  ten  inches  of  rainfall  is  necessary 
for  a  good  crop. 

In  a  report  like  this  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  approximate  statement  of 
the  discussion  or  of  its  merits  on  these 
subjects.  I  can  only  say  they  showed 
thought  and  consideration. 

On  motion  the  Grange  adjourned  un- 
til the  first  Saturday  in  September. 
  J.  T. 

The  Election  of  Senators. 


To  the  Editor: — I  believe  if  people 
would  consider  more  carefully  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  founders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment for  adopting  the  present  sys- 
tem of  electing  United  States  Senators, 
they  would  be  less  anxious  to  make 
any  change.  The  American  people, 
especially  the  farmers,  but  still  more 
so  the  members  of  the  Grange,  can  ill 
afford  to  make  mistakes.  If  they  insist 
on  making  a  mistake,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  members  of  the  Grange  should 
see  to  it  that  such  mistake  should  be  in 
staying  with  the  ideas  of  the  good 
fathers  of  the  Government. 

I  am  not  able  to  understand  why  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  people  of  our 
State,  who  elected  such  a  Legislature 
as  the  last  one,  most  of  the  members 
being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
voter,  should  be  more  successful  in 
electing  a  United  States  Senator  whom 
scarcely  a  voter  out  of  a  hundred  has 
ever  seen.  The  older  the  State  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  successful 
they  are  in  getting  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  P.  P. 

Sites,  Colusa  county. 

Healdsburg  Orange. 


District  Agricultural  Society 
Directors. 


At  the  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  Progressive  Grange  there  was  a 
good  attendance  and  the  session  was 
very  interesting.  G.  E.  Sanborn  of 
Sebastopol  was  present.  Twenty-one 
applications  for  membership  were  re- 
ceived and  a  class  of  thirty-two  will 
receive  the  first  two  degrees  on  Satur- 
day, June  17th.  The  Secretary  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "Sociabil- 
ity." The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Progressive  Grange  call  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  fruit  growers  of 
northern  Sonoma  to  meet  in  Healdsburg  the 
first  day  of  July,  or,  if  the  emergency  arise, 
the  Worthy  Master  is  hereby  authorized  to 
call  said  meeting  at  an  earlier  date,  if  in  his 
discretion  he  deems  it  necessary.  The  object 
of  said  meeting  is  to  secure  unity  of  action  in 
the  matter  of  disposing  of  the  green  fruit  of 
the  district  in  order  that  just  returns  may  be 
secured.   

San  Jose  Orange. 


Governor  Gage  has  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  of  District  Agricul- 
tural Directors: 

District  No.  8  of  El  Dorado  county — 
George  Rieber,  Galusha  Carpenter, 
Wm.  Veercamp,  W.  A.  Perry,  Seth  G. 
Beach,  R.  P.  Paterson,  J.  P.  Allen  and 
D.  H.  Holdridge,  all  of  Placerville. 

District  No.  16,  comprising  San  Luis 
Obispo  county — Smith  Shaw  and  E.  C. 
Ivins  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  W.  F.  Taylor 
of  San  Simeon,  R.  R.  Righetti  of  Edna, 
R.  M.  Shackleford  of  Paso  Robles,  L. 
C.  Routzahn  of  Arroyo  Grande,  J.  V. 
Webster  of  Creston  and  J.  C.  Gibson  of 
Templeton. 

District  No.  17  of  Nevada  county — 
Samuel  Granger  of  Grass  Valley,  Wil- 
liam Griffin  of  Nevada  City,  John  Rec- 
tor of  Nevada  City,  George  Fletcher  of 
Grass  Valley,  W.  G.  Richards  of  Nev- 
ada City,  E.  Jamieson  of  Grass  Valley, 
Frederick  Zeitler  of  Nevada  City,  and 
John  F.  Kidder  of  Grass  Valley. 

District  No.  20,  comprising  Placer 
county — Fred  P.  Tuttle  of  Auburn, 
Adolph  Schnabel  of  Newcastle,  J.  S. 
Mariner  of  Lincoln,  W.  H.  Gaffet  of 
Clipper  Gap,  G.  L.  Threlkel  of  Long 
Valley,  S.  M.  Sprague  of  Iowa  Hill,  H. 
T.  Power  of  Sunny  South  and  E.  K. 
Smart  of  Dutch  Flat. 


According  to  the  Mercury,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  there  was 
an  open  session,  at  which  a  fine  pro- 
gramme of  musical  and  literary  exer- 
cises was  rendered.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  :  Piano  solo,  Miss 
Rose;  recitation,  "A  Plain  Eastern 
Kitchen  Chap,"  Mrs.  Wingate  ;  talk  on 
"  Physical  Culture,"  Mr.  McCracken  ; 
reading,  "The  June  Bug,"  Miss  Jennie 
Sanders  ;  description  of  his  Eastern 
trip,  by  Mr.  Reed;  recitation,  "The 
Rheumatism  Cure,"  Mrs.  Dow;  talk  on 
music,  Mr.  Rodel  ;  vocal  solo,  "Love's 
Golden  Dream,"  Miss  Laurola  Wood- 
hams. 


jj         ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

itain-Killei 

t    THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR  . 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL  OR   EXTERNAL,  * 
^  THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
[  STITUTES.     THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


Preserves 

t 
I 


—fruits,  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
healthfully  sealed  with  Befined 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  be 
found  forRef-ned 

Paraffine  Wax 

In  every  household.  It  is  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proof.  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  rt  list  of  its  many  useB 
from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 
Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


This  Year's  Racing. 


The  State  Fair  has  followed  in  line 
with  the  Breeders  and  Golden  Gate 
Association  in  the  size  of  purses,  and 
the  programme  offered  this  year  for 
harness  racing  is  the  best  in  years.  It 
has  been  decided  to  have  two  harness 
and  three  running  races  every  day. 
The  harness  programme  is  as  follows: 
Nomination  purses  to  close  July  15th, 
horses  to  be  named  August  15th:  Free- 
for-all,  purse  $1500;  2:13  class,  purse 
$1000;  2:16  class,  purse  $1000;  2:19 
class,  purse  $1000. 

Class  purses,  horses  to  be  named 
with  entry  July  15th:  2:22  class,  purse 
$1000;  2:26  class,  purse  $1000;  2:30 
class,  purse  $1000;  2:40  class,  purse 
$1000. 

Purses  for  pacers  —  Nomination 
purses,  to  close  July  15th,  horses  to  be 
named  August  15th:  Free  -  for  -  all, 
purse  $1500;  2:12  class,'  purse  $1000; 
2:15  class,  purse  $1000. 

Class  purses,  horses  to  be  named 
with  entry  July  15th:  2:18  class,  purse 
$1000;  2:25  class,  purse  $1000;  2:30 
class,  purse,  $1000. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days' butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows,  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  626 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wil Mam  Mies  ifc  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


I  J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
I     fine  S.  C  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 

Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
|     J5.00.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each.   Write  for  wants. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

|  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  POOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Novelties  for  the  State  Fair. 


Secretary  Shields  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  writing  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  concerning  its  partici- 
pation in  the  approaching  State  Fair, 
says  that  the  management  is  planning 
to  have  as  a  leading  exhibit  in  the 
pavilion  a  representation  of  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  villages,  with  their 
grass-thatched  buildings,  and  in  these 
it  is  proposed  to  place  collections  of 
products  of  the  islands,  as  well  as 
curios  and  relics.  The  aid  and  co-oper- 
ation of  all  who  are  in  a  position  to 
collect  Oriental  stuffs  and  products  is 
asked. 


Sheep. 


T.  W.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Thorough- 
bred Southdcwn  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale.. 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
Btock.  Man  f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  ltemember  the  Beat  it 
theCheavest.  PACIFIC INCUBATOB 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

~R lack  Leg. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  of  our  vaccine  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  stock- 
men who  have  used  PASTEUR  Vaccine  upon  nearly  one  million  head  In  the  U.  S.  during  the  last  3H 
years  and  prevented  losses  from  Black  Leg.   "Sinrle  '  Vaccine  and  "Double"  Vaccine,  as  preferred. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


LYNWO0D  CHAMPION  HERD  OF  BERK- 
SHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS 

Has  lately  been  largely  increased;  new  and  better 
blood  added.  Choice  pigs,  any  age,  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices.   See  our  exhibit  at  State  Fair  this  fall. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Gas  ani  Gasoline  Engines 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ FOR ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES  TO 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  Sc  CO., 

310  market  Street,  201  IN.  Los  Angeles  St., 

SAIN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELE! 


"MINNESOTA 


CHIEF" 
THRESHERS 


AND 


Self  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain,  Bean 
and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


GRAIN  CLEANERS. 


Mr  (manticller-  It's  no  iise  scratching  over 
\hlb  slraw,  Biddy,  it  was  Ihreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chief" 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer.'s  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,   523  and  525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Don't  paint  every  year— it  isn't  neces- 
sary if  you  use  a  good  paint. 

P.  &  B.  RED  PAINT 

is  somewhat  higher  in  price  than  ordinary  metallic 
and  oil,  but  is  much  superior  in  quality.  Try  it  on 
your  roofs  and  buildings. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  MAKERS, 


San    Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles, 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmpi,  Power  Fnmpi,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANTJTACTBRERS  OF  


SHEET  (RON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    VA/ATER  Vl/ORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREnONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  PipeB 
with  Asphaltum 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

■   TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TDIIIMPH  CTPPI  PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
lKIUfflPn  5ICCL,  KAHUC  w(j  wm  f &  shon  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  J25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  J50.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  %  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Grade  up  Tour  Herd.> 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 


NO-TIM... 

Babcock 
Tester 

will  give  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
stantially built  of  cast  iron,  and  made 
to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is 

It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills 


not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 


The  U.S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

Is  noted  for  its 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  with  Little  Expense. 

^  Si-ring  Grove,  Minn. 

^  I  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardlv  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  '  L.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom.  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  uur  Improved  U.  S.  left  ^gQ^^RT^SONs''''' 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  ™* 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

flrslnc^ 

til  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  U 
brarv  and "record  o Original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  carefu 
nractlcrbefore  the  Office,  and  the  frlquent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  o 
de^minrng ^the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
Idvice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVII     No.  25 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1890. 


TWENTY -NINTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Exhibitions  of  California  Products. 


Now  that  a  more  buoyant  spirit  pervades  all  our 
industries,  as  noted  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  it  is  very  important  that  due  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  convince  the  world  of  the  desirability 
and  availability  of  our  surplus  products.  It  has  been 
rather  hard  of  late  to  do  much  in  that  direction. 
Money  was  hard  to  get,  and  the 
amount  of  inertia  in  the  body  poli- 
tic was  apalling  ;  still,  things  were 
done  in  the  world's  eye  which  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  present 
extended  and  quickened  demand  for 
our  productions.    What  has  clearly 
been  done  with  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  effort  should  be  the  incitement 
to  greater  undertakings  in  the  same 
direction.    To  enforce  this  view,  we 
publish  upon  another  page  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  address  by 
Frank  Wiggin,  Secretary  of  the 
Los   Angeles    Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  which  he  shows  how  the 
display  of  unique  and  taking  prod- 
ucts has  awakened  a  world  demand 
and  how  also  the  requirements  of 
honest  display  have  elevated  the 
character  of   the  products  them- 
selves.   These  are  very  important 
considerations,  and  we  hope  all  will 
read  Mr.  Wiggin's  statements. 

To  enable  readers,  who  have  not 
been  allowed  to  visit  the  great  in- 
dustrial expositions  of  the  last  few 
years,  to  realize  how  natural  it  is 
that  the  sight-seeing  public  should 
be  deeply  impressed  by  style  in  dis- 
play, we  give  a  view  of  one  of  the 
chief  exhibits  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  a  monument 
of  olive  oil.  It  is  a  striking  object, 
with  its  stretch  of  golden  oil  in 
crystal  glass.  The  philosophic  per- 
son might  say  :  "  It  is  to  me  noth- 
ing but  a  multiplication  of  oil  bot- 
tles, such  as  I  see  on  the  grocers' 
shelves.  When  I  see  one  bottle,  I 
can  multiply  them  indefinitely  in 
my  own  mind  and  see  the  thing  just 
as  well  as  I  see  it  with  the  eye." 
So  it  may  be  with  philosophers,  but 
it  is  quite  different  with  the  people. 
They  will  gaze  at  such  an  elevation, 
such  a  symmetrical  and  monstrous 
creation,  and  be  interested  and  im- 
pressed as  no  single  bottle  or  aDy 
imaginative  multiplication  of  them 
could  ever  impress  them.  One  can 
realize,  even  from  the  picture,  how 
a  person  wandering  around  at  the 
base  of  that  massive  pyramid  of  oil 
would  be  convinced  of  the  great- 
ness and  desirability  of  California 
olive  oil,  and  ready  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say 
of  it  and  to  buy  it  to  try  for  himself  and  thus  gratify 
his  curiosity.  As  it  is  with  this  simple  feature  of  a 
great  exhibit,  so  it  is  with  other  features  and  with 
the  display  as  a  whole— impressions  are  produced 
and  demand  created  as  can  be  done  in  no  other  way, 
providing  the  product  is  honest  and  good  in  all  re- 
spects. 

The  next  great  chance  to  show  California  will  be 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  A  commission  has  been 
appointed  and  we  trust  in  the  prosecution  of  its 


work  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  all  those 
who  have  been  successfully  displaying  California 
products  during  the  last  few  years  will  be  secured. 
Such  things  require  agitation  and  effort  to  induce 
people  to  do  even  what  is  for  their  own  interests.  It 
is  not  too  early  to  enter  vigorously  upon  this  work 
in  all  parts  of  California,  and  collection  of  desirable 
things  should  begin  to  refresh  or  reinforce  the  local 


The  Wine  Growers'  Quandary. 


The  reorganization  of  the  Wine  Growers'  Corpora- 
tion is  proceeding.  Several  meetings  have  been  held 
and  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
a  proposed  contract  into  shape.  It  is  proposed  to 
secure  organization  of  district  associations,  to  be 
comprised  of  dry  wine  makers  who  are  ready  to  sign 
the  contract  and  take  an  interest 
in  promoting  not  only  the  welfare 
of  their  own  section  but  of  the 
whole  industry.  The  report  fur- 
ther recommends  the  calling  of  an 
annual  meeting  to  elect  directors 
for  the  current  year,  with  the  fol- 
lowing apportionment :  Sonoma  2, 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  1,  Napa 
1,  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  2, 
and  3  at  large,  making  a  total  of  9. 

The  contract  over  which  there 
has  been  so  much  trouble  calls  for 
another  five  years'  agreement  and 
binds  the  signer  to  sell  all  the  pro- 
duct of  his  vineyard,  or  wines  that 
may  be  made  for  him,  in  the  years 
1899  to  1903  inclusive.  The  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  wine  of  each  vint- 
age shall  be  the  average  price  per 
gallon  received  for  standard  wines 
of  the  same  vintage  by  the  corpora- 
tion upon  the  sale  thereof,  less  a 
pro  rata  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  business  of  said 
corporation. 

On  Saturday  of  this  week  the 
wine  makers  in  the  various  districts 
will  meet  with  the  delegates  repre- 
senting them,  at  which  time  the 
contracts  will  be  presented  for 
signatures  and  the  situation  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  These  contracts 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  assigned 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  this  city,  and  it  will  then  be 
known  whether  or  not  the  corpora- 
tion continue  as  in  the  past  five 
years.  It  is  clamed  that  unless  55 
per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the 
State  come  to  the  rescue  immedi- 
ately the  once  powerful  corporation 
will  be  obliged  to  sell  all  its  assets 
and  suspend  business. 


OLIVE   OIL    PYRAMID   OF   THE   STATE   BOARD   OF  TRADE 


collections  which  may  be  drawn  upon.  We  have  not 
heard  what  the  California  commissioners  propose  to 
do,  but  they  ought  to  be  at  something  soon. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  is  the  full  name  of  the  prune 
combine,  will  meet  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday,  the  first 
day  of  July,  at  2  p.  m. ,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  decide  who  shall  be  the  directors  of  the 
association  until  next  May,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
take  a  fresh  start  for  the  business  of  next  summer. 


Those  who  have  placed  their 
trust  in  chickens  on  a  large  scale 
have  usually  found  their  trust  be- 
trayed, but  others  are  just  as 
brave  for  all  that.  It  is  announced 
from  Kansas  that  the  three  largest 
poultry  and  produce  dealers  in  the 
West  have  organized  a  chicken 
trust  at  Fort  Scott  and  capital- 
ized it  under  the  laws  of  Mis- 
souri for  $300,000.  The  general 
offices  will  be  at  Springfield,  Mo.  Throughout  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  other  States 
the  company  has  well-established  buying  stations, 
and  the  aggregate  business  of  the  three  firms  last 
year  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  several  million  dol- 
lars. They  buy  and  ship  chickens  and  eggs.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  a  trainload  a  day  from 
Kansas  alone  is  handled  by  them,  and  we  expect 
that  they  will  run  into  California  enough  eggs  and 
chickens  to  make  the  local  producers  wild.  There 
has  been  trouble  enough  for  them  without  a  trust. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Concerning:  the  circulation  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  in  its 
latest  issue  (June,  1899),  says:  "Actual  average 
during  1898,  8,856." 


The  Week. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  Volume  LVII  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  the  index  upon  the  last 
page  renders  the  work  of  the  last  half  year  available 
for  reference  to  all  our  wide  constituency.  It  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  quite  a  satisfactory  volume, 
from  an  editorial  point  of  view.  We  have  succeeded 
in  placing  upon  record  a  vast  amount  of  up-to-date 
information  in  all  the  various  lines  of  California 
agriculture,  and  have  thus  caused  the  latest  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  our  most  successful  practical 
men  to  pass  under  the  view  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
earnest,  enquiring  readers.  Unquestionably  much 
good  has  resulted,  and  all  of  us  know  more  about 
California,  what  can  be  done  in  California  and  how  to 
do  it  the  best  way,  than  we  did  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary last.  This  is  the  end  toward  which  we  are  con- 
stantly working,  and  the  satisfied  support  of  our 
clientage,  which  is  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  our 
enterprise,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  end 
is  being  attained.  With  this  encouragement  we 
press  forward  into  the  new  volume. 

The  markets  are  devoid  of  sensational  features  this 
week  but  some  things  are  very  interesting.  Wheat 
is  still  advancing  a  little  and  is  iu  promising  condi- 
tion, as  the  world  has  need  for  it.  Cereals  which 
rest  upon  local  consumption  are  forced  down  by  a 
larger  visible  supply.  Barley  is  pressing  for  sale 
and  that  is  always  to  the  buyer's  advantage  and  he 
proposes  to  enjoy  it.  New  oats  are  arriving,  and 
oats  go  down  with  barley.  Corn  and  rye  are  steady. 
Hay  is  rather  weak,  except  alfalfa,  which  is  in  less 
supply  and  is  higher.  Middlings  and  bran  and 
crushed  barley  all  droop  together.  Meats  are  un- 
changed, except  hogs,  which  drop  their  outside  fig- 
ure owing  to  packers'  inactivity,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  will  stay  off.  Butter  is  a  little 
lower  and  easier  and  cheese  unchanged.  Eggs  are 
quiet  owing  to  receipt  of  too  many  common  eggs 
and  a  slackened  demand  during  the  vacation  season. 
Wool  is  strong  and  high:  sales  up  to  17!  being  re- 
ported at  Cloverdale.  All  wools  that  can  be  had 
seem  to  be  wanted.  Hops  are  cleaned  up  and  the 
outlook  for  the  new  crop  is  good.  Offers  of  12c  to 
13c  are  reported  for  favorite  brands  and  that-is  only 
the  beginning  of  it  apparently.  Potatoes  are  still 
high.    Government  contractors  are  said  to  be  losing 


money  at  every  delivery  now  and  Uncle  Sam  can 
congratulate  himself  that  he  is  feeding  the  soldiers 
'n  the  Philippines  at  less  than  market  rates.  These 
shipments  keep  supplies  down  and  promise  well  for 
the  future.  A  few  new  yellow  onions  are  in,  not  of 
first  grade,  and  sold  at  90c  to  $1.  A  few  new  dried 
apricots,  only  ordinary  quality,  have  sold  at  lOAc  to 
12c — which  looks  well  for  'cots  that  are  coming. 
Fruit  sales  everywhere  are  reported  on  another 
page.   

The  Hessian  Fly. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  wheat  grow- 
ing and  trading  circles  over  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  a  wheat  field  near 
Salinas  City.  The  more  sensational  comments  upon 
the  fact  proceed  upon  the  assumptions  that  this  is 
the  first  appearance  of  this  historic  enemy  of  the 
wheat  plant  in  California,  and  that  dire  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  ensue.  Both  these  views  are 
without  warrant,  and  we  hope  to  allay  whatever  of 
panic  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  who  may  hear  current  gossip 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hessian  fly  has  been  pub- 
licly known  in  this  State  since  its  first  announce- 
ment in  1885,  and  it  had  been  locally  known  on  a 
farm  near  Vallejo  for  six  years  before  that  date. 
This  shows  that  the  insect  has  been  definitely  known 
to  be  in  California  since  1879— a  full  score  of  years. 
How  much  longer  it  has  been  present  is  not  now 
known  and  may  never  be  known.  In  the  year  1885 
it  had  spread  through  considerable  areas  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay  region.  In  that  year  it  appeared  in 
the  experimental  grain  plats  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley,  and  thence  northward  around  the 
bay  ;  it  was  found  in  the  lower  lands  northward  from 
Vallejo  and  westward  through  the  Sonoma  and  Pet- 
aluma  valleys.  The  same  year  it  also  did  some  in- 
jury in  San  Mateo  county.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  insect  did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  nor 
extend  far  from  the  lower  lands  around  the  bay. 
There  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  discovery  of  the 
joint  worm  in  wheat  in  the  Stockton  district,  but 
this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Hessian  fly,  although  a 
relative  of  it  in  scientific  grouping. 

From  considerable  thought  and  observation  upon 
the  spread  of  the  Hessian  fly,  we  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prevalent  burning  of  straw 
and  stubble  in  the  interior  has  continually  repressed 
it.  It  occurs  on  the  stubble  in  the  form  just  re- 
ported from  Salinas,  clustered  about  the  stem  of  the 
ripening  grain  in  the  pupa  state,  which,  from  its 
resemblance,  has  been  called  the  flaxseed  state. 
Turn  down  the  leaves  of  a  weak  plant  in  an  infested 
field,  and,  just  above  the  joint  where  the  leaf 
sheathes  the  stem,  these  flaxseeds  are  seen  huddled 
together — in  fact,  so  closely  squeezed  in  that  they 
mutually  modify  each  other's  form.  We  have  found 
as  many  as  thirty-five  of  them  thus  packed  in  around 
a  single  joint,  and  the  straw  so  weakened  by  the 
sucking  of  the  larvue,  before  assuming  the  flaxseed 
state,  that  the  stem  is  cut  at  that  point  and  is  read- 
ily blown  over  in  the  wind.  When  this  visitation,  in 
such  numbers,  occurs  early  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  no  stems  are  sent  up  at  all,  and  a  headless 
stoot  results,  of  which  the  older  shoots  are  dead  and 
the  younger  weakly  living.  In  the  burning  of  the 
field  after  harvest,  the  high  stubble  left  by  the 
header  and  the  dead  plants  below  are  cleanly  burned 
and  the  fall  appearance  of  the  flies  from  the  flax- 
seeds prevented.  By  this  process,  then,  as  the  in- 
sect may  in  the  fly  state  move  each  year,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  from  the  bay  fields,  where  burning  is 
not  largely  practiced,  toward  the  interior,  its  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  interior  is  prevented  by 
the  warm  reception  which  it  gets  there.  The  same 
treatment  would  also  restrict  the  spread  of  the  joint 
worm  and  the  grain  aphis  and  other  pests  which  ex- 
pect to  live  from  harvest  until  new  grain  grows  upon 
the  undisturbed  stubble  fields.  If  this  be  a  correct 
surmise,  the  burning  of  stubble,  though  wasteful 
from  some  points  of  view,  may  be  a  very  effectual 
preventive  of  some  groups  of  grain  insects  which 
have  been  noted  but  never  very  widely  spread  in 
California. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  re- 
sistant of  the  Hessian  fly.  This  has  been  known  for 
generations  in  the  older  countries  and  was  demon- 


strated to  hold  true  in  California  by  very  extended 
experiments  at  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  in 
1885  and  for  several  years  ensuing.  In  the  experi- 
ment of  188U,  of  the  100  varieties  of  wheat  sown, 
about  25  were  destroyed.  The  plant  was  so  weak- 
ened that  no  effort  was  made  to  throw  out  heads, 
and  the  stems  were  found  to  harbor  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  thirty  larva*  and  "flaxseeds."  About 
thirty-five  other  varieties  made  a  little  better  strug- 
gle and  bore  a  few  heads  of  grain,  although  in  all 
cases  the  stems  were  found  to  be  infested.  About 
twenty  varieties  bore  a  fair  crop  of  grain,  although 
in  all  cases  there  were  insects  found  on  the  stems; 
sometimes  but  few,  and  they  in  the  upper  joints  (as 
high  as  the  fourth);  and  in  others  quite  a  number 
were  found.  Of  the  whole  collection  there  were  but 
six  varieties  in  which  no  larva  nor  pupa  of  the  fly 
were  found,  and  they  were  as  follows: 

1.  Bearded  wheat  from  Missojen.  2  Palestine.  3. 
Petali.    4.  Volo.    5.  Atlanti.    6.  Forelle. 

These  wheats  all  have  solid  stems,  the  straw  be- 
ing filled  with  pith.  They  all  belong  to  the  hard 
wheat  type  (Trilicum  durum),  having  rather  long 
pointed  grains,  almost  translucent,  and  a  horny  con- 
sistency, owing  to  their  richness  in  gluten — though 
when  grown  in  this  State  they  rapidly  change  in 
this  respect  and  become  starchy.  These  wheats  are 
chiefly  grown  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  sea.  They  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  north  of  Europe,  nor  are  they  of  much 
account  even  in  the  middle  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  quite  hardy  and  productive  in  California. 
While  other  varieties  were  destroyed  or  unpro- 
ductive as  stated,  two  of  these  wheats  bore  crops  as 
follows:  Volo,  31]  bushels  per  acre;  Missojen,  391 
bushels  per  acre. 

These  wheats  have  been  distributed  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Hessian  fly  districts  of  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  results  at  Berkeley  were 
everywhere  repeated.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
wheat  is  dark  and  horny  prevents  its  receiving  the 
market  favor  which  pertains  to  California  white 
wheats.  Foreign  consumers  do  not  desire  dark, 
hard  wheats  from  this  coast ;  they  wish  white, 
starchy  wheat.  For  mixing  by  local  mills  they  might, 
however,  meet  a  profitable  demand,  and  for  poultry 
feeding  and  other  like  purposes  they  are  superior  to 
white  wheats  because  richer  in  protein.  For  hay, 
however,  they  are  inferior,  because  they  are  all 
fiercely  bearded  and  their  straw  is  solid  and  woody. 
If  used  for  hay,  very  early  cutting  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  bay  region  it  has  been  found  that  iu  some 
years  the  heaviest  work  of  the  Hessian  fly  can  be 
escaped  by  early  sowing  of  the  grain.  At  the  Uni- 
versity it  was  found  that  Pringle's  Defiance  wheat 
sown  on  January  8th  made  a  good  growth  and  bore 
at  the  rate  of  11 J  bushels  per  acre,  although  at- 
tacked by  the  fly,  while  the  same  variety  sown  Feb- 
ruary 25th  was  practically  a  failure.  The  same  was 
true  of  Nepaul  barley,  which,  sown  January  8th, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
that  sown  on  February  25th  was  destroyed.  On 
some  low  lands  infested  by  Hessian  fly  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  sow  grain  until  the  heavy  water  of  winter 
has  disappeared  from  the  soil,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
of  more  importance  to  have  a  variety  which  will  suc- 
ceed at  any  time  of  sowing  than  to  have  a  safe  time 
of  sowing  determined  upon,  which  will  come  when 
the  land  is  seldom  in  condition  to  receive  the  seed. 
The  solid  straw  varieties  are  not  dependent  upon 
early  sowing.  They  resist  at  all  times  of  sowing. 
This  date  of  sowing  is  not,  however,  a  sure  escape 
from  the  fly,  for  there  are  exceptions  on  record.  It 
is  merely  suggested  as  a  point  which  may  prove  of 
considerable  advantage  in  some  localities,  and  in 
some  years  it  will  be  more  effective  than  others. 

The  Hessian  fly  has  a  record  of  terrible  destruc- 
tiveness  in  some  of  the  older  countries,  but  it  does 
not  always  live  up  to  its  record.  It  has  natural 
enemies  which  seem  to  hold  it  in  check.  As  with 
other  insects,  it  rises  occasionally  to  great  evil  and 
then  subsides.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  enemies 
of  the  insect  come  to  California  with  it  or  not.  The 
subject  has  not  been  closely  studied  here  and  the 
parasites  have  never  been  discovered.  Fire  has 
always  bad  a  high  standing  as  a  means  of  repression 
and  we  believe  it  is  California's  best  protection. 
Wherever  the  insect  is  now  found  very  clean  burn- 
ing of  straw  and  stubble,  but  particularly  the  latter 
should  be  done.  The  insect  only  occasionally  appears 
at  the  higher  joints  of  the  stem  so  if  stubble  from 
ordinarily  high  beading  is  burned,  the  spread  of  the 
insect  will  receive  a  serious  check. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bacteriosis  of  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to-day  a  sample  of 
English  walnuts  which  are  infested  with  some  disease 
or  pest  and  ask  you  to  inform  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  If  spraying  would  do  any  good,  what 
spray  do  you  recommend,  and  what  time  of  the  year 
would  spraying  be  most  effective  ?  We  have  about 
300  trees,  which  are  seven  years  old,  and  last  year 
they  had  a  splendid  crop,  and  while  there  was  some 
of  this  same  disease  last  year,  there  was  not  enough 
to  do  much  damage,  but  this  year  almost  the  entire 
crop  is  ruined. — Walnut  Grower,  Watsonville. 

This  disease  of  the  walnut  has  been  reported  from 
many  parts  of  the  State  and  is  evidently  capable  of 
great  damage.  It  can  be  easily  recognized  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  late  to 
do  anything  to  save  nuts  which  are  now  affected. 
The  disease  is  now  recognized  by  black  sunken  spots 
on  the  hull  of  the  young  walnut:  generally  worst  at 
the  blossom  end  and  usually  first  seen  there  earlier 
in  the  season;  but  now  the  spots,  as  on  the  sample 
sent  by  our  correspondent,  have  run  together  and 
encompass  considerable  areas  of  the  surface.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  nut  is  transformed  into  a 
hateful  black  mass  and  is  utterly  destroyed. 

This  disease  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  for 
some  years  and  has  fortunately  been  carefully 
studied  by  that  capable  expert,  Prof.  Newton  B. 
Pierce  of  Santa  Ana.  In  the  Rural  of  June  25,  1898, 
a  full  account  of  his  conclusions  is  given,  to  which 
readers,  who  wisely  file  their  papers,  are  referred. 
In  case,  however,  the  occasion  for  attention  to  the 
subject  may  have  just  arisen  with  some  readers,  we 
cite  the  chief  points  of  the  disease  and  the  possibility 
of  its  reduction. 

The  disease  is  called  bacteriosis  because  the  cause 
is  a  minute  parasitic  germ  of  the  bacteria  group.  It 
is  capable  of  affecting  all  the  tender  and  rapidly 
growing  parts  of  the  walnut  tree — twig,  leaf  and 
nut — and  by  the  fermentation  which  is  induced  these 
tissues  are  destroyed.  Wherever  the  germ  is  car- 
ried in  these  tissues  the  disease  breaks  out  and  is 
therefore  infectious.  On  this  point  Prof.  Pierce 
says: 

Infection  may  take  place  at  almost  any  tender  and 
rapidly  growing  portion  of  the  nut,  leaf  or  branch. 
Older  tissues  are  not  likely  to  be  injured.  That  form 
of  the  infection  of  the  nut  which  causes  the  greatest 
percentage  of  loss  is  what  may  be  termed  blossom 
infection.  In  this  case  the  infected  spot  first  be- 
comes observable  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  young 
nut,  close  to  the  base  of  the  floral  organs.  At  first 
a  water-soaked  spot  is  apparent,  which  latter  shows 
a  black  central  point  surrounded  by  a  watery  mar- 
gin. Often  a  minute  drop  of  decomposed  tissue 
filled  with  millions  of  the  walnut  germs  breaks  out 
at  the  center  of  the  infection,  and  this,  when  dry, 
forms  a  minute  scab-like  flake  resembling  a  small 
scale  insect.  By  cutting  across  the  end  of  a  young 
nut  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  water-soaked 
tissue  within  will  indicate  how  far  the  ferments  have 
acted  upon  the  tissues.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage 
it  may  be  found  that  the  organism  has  entered  the 
jelly-like  kernel  of  the  nut  and  is  rapidly  digest- 
ing it. 

Prof.  Pierce  demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that 
the  germs  may  invade  the  healthy  young  nut  with- 
out any  previous  injury  to  the  outer  skin.  The  germ 
suspended  in  water  on  the  surface  will  enter  the 
stomato  or  pores  of  the  skin  and  start  the  disease. 
He  has  made  hundreds  of  such  applications  and  the 
disease  has  always  come  at  the  place  where  he  has 
placed  the  germ.  The  secret  of  success  in  reducing 
the  disease  is  a  spray  which  will  kill  the  germs 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  tender  growth  ap- 
pears upon  the  tree.  The  germs  pass  the  winter  in 
diseased  branches  of  the  tree,  often  in  the  moist 
pith  cavities  lying  below  diseased  spots.  It  also 
winters  in  fallen  nuts  beneath  the  tree,  and  proba- 
bly upon  fallen  leaves  and  upon  the  soil.  The 
warmth  of  spring  brings  about  a  renewed  growth  of 
those  germs  living  through  the  winter.  Many  of 
these  are  apt  to  fall  from  diseased  branches  upon  the 
newly  opened  leaves.  Here  the  conditions  are  such 
as  to  favor  rapid  increase,  and  the  new  growth  and 
nuts  become  more  or  less  generally  infected. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  then,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible 
the  prime  sources  of  this  early  infection.  The  fallen 
nuts  and  leaves  should  be  plowed  under  deeply  or 
gathered  and  destroyed.  The  tree  should  receive 
careful  pruning  to  remove  all  diseased  parts.  Be- 


sides these  two  essential  considerations  it  may  be 
thought  well  to  spray  young  trees  in  the  winter 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  disin- 
fecting the  tree  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Twenty 
acres  of  spraying  experiments  conducted  with  this 
spray  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Prof.  Pierce 
showed  a  saving  of  one-half,  i.  e.,  there  was,  on  an 
average,  twice  as  many  diseased  nuts  fell  from  the 
unsprayed  trees  as  from  those  thus  sprayed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  those  who  find  such  nuts  on 
their  trees  should  realize  that  they  have  to  deal 
with  an  infectious  disease,  and  should  resolutely  de- 
termine to  destroy  all  visible  sources  of  infection  and 
resort  to  Bordeaux  mixture  to  destroy  all  stray 
germs  which  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  the  disease. 


Buhach  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  experiment — on  a  small 
scale  at  first — in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
buhach,  from  which  Persian  insect  powder  is  made, 
can  be  profitably  raised  and  put  on  the  market  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end  would  be 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  regarding  its 
culture,  process  of  curing,  best  method  of  obtaining 
seed,  etc.,  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give,  or 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  sources  to  obtain 
such  information.  So  far  as  I  know,  Stockton  is  the 
only  locality  in  California  in  which  buhach  is  now  be- 
ing produced  for  the  market. — Investigator,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  buhach  plant  (pyrethrum  cinerarutfolium)  can 
be  readily  grown  in  all  parts  of  California  where 
moisture  enough  can  be  had,  by  irrigation  or  rain- 
fall, to  secure  good  summer  growth  and  blossom. 
The  seed  can  always  be  had,  in  season,  from  seeds- 
men or  from  the  State  University,  where  a  per- 
manent plot  is  grown.  The  plants  are  grown  in  seed 
boxes,  just  as  tomato  plants  are,  and  set  out  at 
about  the  same  distances  as  tomatoes  in  field 
growth.  The  blossoms  come  the  second  year,  and 
the  plants  bloom  for  years  afterwards.  The  blos- 
soms, which  look  like  ox-eye  daisies,  are  gathered 
with  a  large  comb-like  tool  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
When  dry,  they  are  ground  like  flour  with  a  set  of 
buhr  stones.  The  grinding  has  to  be  very  fine,  and 
it  costs  a  great  deal  to  set  up  a  proper  mill.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  business,  except 
to  sell  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  imported  in- 
sect powder.   

Killing  Osage  Orange.. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  desirous  of  grubbing  out 
or  destroying  a  hedge  of  Bois  d'arc  or  Osage  orange, 
and  we  wish  to  do  it  and  avoid  the  great  trouble  of 
having  the  roots,  etc.,  throw  up  sprouts  and  sucker 
all  over  everywhere.  Is  there  any  way  of  doing  this 
successfully?  What  will  be  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  ?  Any  suggestions  that  you  may  offer 
or  information  that  you  may  give  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. — Reader,  Texas. 

California  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  Osage 
orange.  There  are  a  few  trees  here  and  there,  and 
perhaps  some  hedge,  as  it  was  boomed  here  a  few 
years  ago  by  southerners  who  wished  to  sell  the 
plants.  We  have,  however,  seen  no  case  of  clearing. 
If  we  had  the  job  to  do  we  would  cut  or  "  slash  "  off 
the  top  growth  near  the  ground  when  it  is  at  the 
height  of  its  summer  growth — that  is,  as  soon  as  you 
can  see  terminal  buds — pile  the  brush  along  the  line 
of  stumps,  and  as  soon  as  it  dries  enough  to  burn 
briskly  fire  it  all.  This  takes  the  plants  when  the 
roots  are  weakest  and  cooks  the  stumps  to  kill 
latest  buds.  If  growth  starts  after  this,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  grub  it  out. 


Yellow  nite. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to-day  a  package  with 
some  branches  of  prune  trees  that  are  affected  with 
some  kind  of  insect.  I  asked  several  fruit  growers 
about  it  but  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  it  nor 
what  it  was.  They  suggested  sending  you  a  branch 
for  inspection.  Will  you  kindly  telr"  me  what  it  is, 
and  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  they  will  injure 
the  trees  and  fruit  for  this  season  if  nothing  is  done 
to  prevent  it.— Jo.  R.  Don,  Suisun. 

The  prune  branches  you  send  are  covered  with  the 
yellow  mite,  which  is  a  sort  of  brother-in-law  of  the 
red  spider  and  is  overcome  by  the  same  treatment. 
A  very  satisfactory  remedy  was  given  in  this  col- 
umn in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

An  acre  of  land  is  about  208.7  feet  square  and  con- 
tains 43,560  cubic  feet. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  19,  1899. 

A.  G.  McAdib,  Local  Forecast  Official. 

Continued  high  temperatures  have  prevailed  in 
the  great  valleys  during  the  week  and  the  average 
for  the  State  has  been  considerably  above  the  nor- 
mal. A  light  norther  occurred  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  on  the  13th,  but  no  material  damage  was  re- 
ported. Grain  and  deciduous  fruits  were  benefited 
by  warm  weather,  and  are  ripening  rapidly.  Har- 
vesting is  in  progress  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys.  In  some  sections  the  yield  of  wheat 
is  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  earlier  estimates,  and 
the  general  output  thus  far  appears  to  be  above  the 
average.  Barley  is  also  yielding  well,  though  rather 
inferior  in  quality  in  certain  localities.  A  large  crop 
of  hay,  generally  of  excellent  quality,  has  been  bar- 
vested.  Deciduous  fruits  are  becoming  plentiful. 
The  yield  of  peaches  will  be  far  above  the  average. 
Apricots  will  be  a  light  crop.  Vineyards  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  a  fair  crop  of  grapes  will  be 
gathered  if  later  conditions  are  favorable.  Walnuts 
are  making  good  growth.  Sugar  beets  in  the  ex- 
treme south  are  reported  as  being  light,  owing  to 
scanty  rainfall. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Fruit. — Pears  and  late  peaches  are  looking  well,  and  the  yield  will 
be  large.  Almonds  on  the  four-year  trees  will  give  a  heavy  crop. 
Grapes  are  making  good  growth.  Orange  trees  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  large  yield  is  probable.  Deciduons  fruits  are  being 
shipped  freely. 

Grain  —  Severe  north  winds  on  the  12th  and  13th  caused  light 
damage  to  wheat  in  places.  The  latter  part  of  the  week  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  all  crops  are  ripening  rapidly  Harvesting  is  in 
progress  in  many  places;  the  yield  of  wheat  is  excellent;  barley, 
good. 

[lay.— Nearly  all  the  crop  has  been  cut;  the  yield  is  above  the 
average,  and  quality  good.   The  damage  by  rain  was  light. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Fruit. — All  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  have  been  benefited  by  the 
hot  weather  during  the  week;  vines  are  very  thrifty,  and  promise  a 
large  crop.  Apricots  are  yielding  better  than  had  been  estimated. 
Cherries  are  nearly  all  gathered. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  filling  well,  but  in  some  sections  it  is  reported 
that  the  extreme  heat  is  shrinking  the  grain  Harvest  has  com- 
menced. Corn  has  been  benefited  by  the  warm  weather,  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

liny. — In  some  sections  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  the  yield 
and  quality  are  excellent;  haying  is  still  in  progress  in  other  sec- 
tions.  Very  little  of  the  crop  was  injured  by  rain. 

Minor  Crops  —Early  potatoes  are  going  to  market;  medium  crop. 
Hops  are  growing  rapidly  and  promise  a  large  yield.  Beans  are 
thrifty. 

Sun  Joaquin  Valley. 

Fruit. — The  clear,  warm  weather  has  been  favorable  to  all  fruits. 
Apricots  are  ripening  rapidlv;  the  yield  will  be  very  light.  Peaches 
are  in  fine  condition  and  promise  a  large  crop.  Vineyards  promise 
well. 

Grain. — Barley  harvest  is  in  progress,  and  wheat  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  places.  Barley  in  some  sections  is  yielding  more  than 
estimated,  but  the  quality  is  inferior.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  meet- 
ing the  expectations  of  farmers:  in  some  cases  it  is  better  than  ex- 
pected. In  the  irrigation  districts  the  rivers  and  districts  have 
abundance  of  water. 

Hay.— The  yield  is  abundant,  and  quality  good.  Haying  nearly 
completed. 

Minor  Crops.— Potatoes  are  a  good  crop.  Pasturage  continues 
fair. 

Southern  California. 

Fruit. — In  the  extreme  southern  counties  the  weather  has  been 
cool  and  cloudy,  with  fogs  and  light  sprinkles  of  rain  in  some  sec- 
tions. Deciduous  fruits  have  been  benefited  by  these  conditions, 
and  the  yield  will  be  fair.   Apricots  are  being  gathered. 

Grain  and  Hay.— Barley  is  heading  out  in  some  sections,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  an  average  yield.  The  wheat  croo  will  be  ex- 
tremely light  in  nearly  all  counties.  Haying  is  still  in  progress, 
and  in  some  places  the  yield  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Minor  Crops. — It  is  reported  that  beets  will  not  average  ten  tons 
to  the  acre,  in  some  sections.   Walnut  trees  are  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary  —Morning  fogs  and  sunny  afternoons  have  bene- 
fited crops  along  the  coast,  but  in  the  interior  pasturage  is  gener- 
ally short,  and  hay  crop  not  very  promising. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  weather  with  morning  fogs 
the  first  part  of  the  week,  with  occasional  light  showers,  beneficial 
to  trees  and  field  crops,  but  retarded  ripening  fruit.  The  week 
closed  clear  and  warm:  fruit  ripening  fast. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1899,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Agricultural  Department  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular giving  the  substance  of  reports  received  by  it 
up  to  June  10  on  the  condition  of  foreign  crops.  It 
says  that  a  British  commercial  estimate  tentatively 
puts  the  world's  wheat  crop  of  1899  at  2,504,000,000 
bushels,  against  2,748,000,000  bushels  in  1898— a  re- 
duction of  244,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  8.9  per  cent. 
Another  estimate  makes  a  reduction  of  352,000,000 
bushels.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  condition  of 
the  world's  crop  that  values  are  advancing,  and  it 
seems  right  that  they  should. 
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Irrigation  Enterprise.  — Lemoore  Leader, 
June  17:  Hi  Clawson  and  F.  Blakeley  have 
tiled  on  water  flowing  in  Kings  river  to  the 
extent  of  500,000  inches.  The  ditch  into 
which  said  water  is  to  be  diverted  is  to  be  50 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Log  Angeles. 

District  Fair. — Herald,  June  17:    At  a 


Apple  Crop  Prospects.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  June  15:  The  Pajaro  valley  apple 
crop  promises  to  be  considerable  in  excess  of 
conservative  estimates  made  in  the  spring. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  the  crop  is 
unusually  heavy,  and  it  is  heavy  east  of  town. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  apple  crop  from 
this  district,  and  it  promises  to  grade  better 
for  size  than  it  did  last  year. 


Solano. 

Fine  Wheat.— Sulsun  Republican,  June  16: 
We  were  shown  a  bunch  of  wheat  heads  that 
were  marvels.  They  were  of  the  Club  and 
Australian  varieties  from  the  ranch  of  Peter 
Mortensen.  The  kernels  were  large  and  full 
and  the  Australian  heads  were  6  inches  long 
and  contained  seventy-two  kernels. 

First  Barley.— Republican,  June  16:  The 
first  barley  threshed  this  season  was  that  on* 
the  old  Tomasini  place  last  Monday.  The 
barley  was  small,  but  averaged  eighteen 
or  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  good 
showing  for  land  that  was  once  covered  by 
tules.  From  the  appearance  of  the  fields  in 
this  part  of  the  county  a  large  yield  is  as- 
sured. 

Sonoma. 

Small  Hat  Crop.— Petaluma  Arauv,  June 
17;  Haying  is  now  on  in  full  blast.  The  crop 
will  be  the  smallest  known  in  years,  as  every 
crop  that  will  yield  half  a  crop  of  grain  will 
be  threshed.  The  grain  crop  will  be  on  the 
whole  a  little  less  than  average.  There  is 
this  season  a  noticeable  scarcity  of  farm 
hands,  and  some  farmers  are  paying  $1.25  a 
day. 

Annual  Wool  Sale.— Cloverdale  Reveille, 
June  17:  Not  for  several  years  have  the  wool 
growers  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties 
received  such  good  prices  for  their  product. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  sale  was  one  of  the 
largest  held  for  several  years.  Buyers  were 
plentiful  and  the  keen  competition  showed 
that  wool  has  a  market.  There  was  consider- 
able quantity  sold  before  wool  sales  day  at 
prices  ranging  from  15  to  15%  cents.  Those 
selling  Thursday  were  the  gainers  by  hold- 
ing, as  prices  ruled  ^rom  15%  to  17  cents. 
Much  of  the  wool  was  sold  for  16  and  16% 
cents.  The  quality  was  very  good  and  clean 
and  over  600  bales  were  sold. 

Alternating  Wheat  With  Corn.— Sonoma 
County  Farmer,  June  16:  L.  L.  Cannon  of 
Penngrove  believes  that  summer-fallowed 
land  or  planting  it  to  corn  every  fourth  year 
gives  better  results  than  the  application  of 
land  plaster  or  any  other  fertilizer.  Last  year 
he  cut  340  tons  from  eighty  acres  that  were 
planted  to  corn  in  1897.  Last  week  he  cut 
seventy  tons  of  wheat,  which  will  yield  i% 
tons  to  the  acre,  while  a  better  tract  adjoin- 
ing this  field  will  not  yield  over  two  tons.  It 
has  been  in  hay  for  several  years.  Mr.  Can- 
non says  plow  for  corn  the  year  following  a 
wet  winter,  then  cultivate  in  a  crop  for 
wheat  the  next  year,  follow  this  up  with  the 
plow  the  succeeding  years  and  change  the 
crop  to  oats  or  barley.  Thorough  cultivation 
during  the  corn  year  keeps  the  weeds  down, 
and  timely  work  in  succeeding  years  gives 
the  grain  sowed  for  hay  such  a  start  that  the 
ground  does  not  get  foul  before  it  is  again 
time  to  thoroughly  break  it  up  for  corn  or 
summer-fallow.  The  alternating  of  crops 
changes  the  demand  upon  the  food  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  and  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
very  best  results. 

Stanislaus. 

Bee  Industry. — Newman  Index  :  The  West 
Side  Is  to  become  the  seat  of  a  new  industry 
—the  culture  of  bees  and  manufacture  of 
honey.  C.  L  Graham  of  Newhall  is  trying 
the  experiment  of  placing  colonies  of  bees  in 
our  alfalfa  fields.  He  has  now  about  360  col- 
onies at  W.  G.  Sheldon's  place.  Mr.  Graham 
says  that  the  worst  drawback  to  the  alfalfa 
belt  of  the  valley  is  the  hard  northers,  which 
weaken  and  kill  off  the  working  bees  South- 
ern California  is  a  failure  about  every  other 
year,  while  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  a  natural 
home  for  bees. 

Stanislaus. 


from  Auditor  E.  M.  Jefferds  of  Tulare  county 
in  reply  to  questions  for  information  regard- 
ing the  ordinance  allowing  a  bounty  on  squir- 
rel tails.  The  ordinance  was  enacted  on  May 
1,  1898,  since  when  $9000  has  been  paid.  The 
bounty  was  2  cents  up  to  February  last,  when 
it  was  Increased  to  3  cents  because  no  practi- 
cal results  came  from  the  lower  bounty.  The 
tail  is  required  as  evidence  on  which  the 
bounty  is  made,  supported  by  an  affidavit.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Jefferd's  opinion  that  the  county 
is  being  imposed  upon  in  the  payment  of  the 
bounty,  and  he  says  that  the  people  all  de- 
clare that  "  it  is  a  good  thing."  This  month 
has  been  a  heavy  one  in  the  bounty  business, 
nearly  98,000  tails  having  been  turned  in. 

OREGON. 

Prune  Crop.— Corvallls  Gazette,  June  16: 
So  much  is  being  said  about  the  anticipated 
shortage  of  the  coming  prune  crop,  that  many 
people  have  begun  to  fear  that  this  season's 
crop  of  prunes  in  the  State  will  be  a  minus 
quality.  This  is  far  from  true.  While  the  crop 
is  short  in  some  districts,  there  are  others 
where  it  is  good,  and,  taking  an  average,  Ore- 
gon's crop  of  prunes  for  the  coming  season 
will  far  exceed  that  of  last  year.  Clarence 
Gazley,  the  prune  dealer,  finds  the  crop  quite 
variable,  some  orchards  being  well  filled  with 
fruit,  others  having  little  or  none.  The  same 
condition  prevails  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Wash- 
ington, while  Idaho  will  produce  an  average 
crop.  In  these  three  States  last  year's  output 
has  been  sold. 

WASHINGTON. 

Gloomy  Fruit  Outlook  — Seattle  Times, 
June  15:  State  Horticulturist  J.  E.  Baker  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  over 
eastern  Washington  and  gives  a  gloomy  fore- 
cast of  fruit  crop  prospects  for  this  season. 
He  says  that  orchards  located  in  high  alti- 
tudes produce  practically  nothing  while  in  low 
valleys  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Prunes  and 
peaches  in  the  Walla  Walla  country  will  be  a 
total  failure.  In  the  Snake  river  district  the 
orchards  have  a  good  crop  of  prunes,  peaches 
and  cherries,  but  on  the  side  draws  and  high- 
lands everything  in  the  fruit  line  is  wiped 
out.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  difference  in 
exposure,  the  valleys  being  more  sheltered. 
In  the  warmest  sections  of  the  Yakima  val- 
ley the  fruit  is  making  a  partial  showing,  but 
even  here  there  will  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  apples  running  from  a  full  crop 
in  the  lowest  valleys  to  nothing  at  all  on  the 
highlands.  One  of  the  evils  which  orchards 
have  sustained  is  the  great  amount  of  rain- 
fall. It  kept  the  trees  growing  very  late  in 
the  season  and  many  of  them  are  also  badly 
winter-killed. 

Chop  Bulletin. — The  weekly  crop  bulletin 
for  the  week  ending  June  12,  1899,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Five  days  of  last  week  were  dry,  warm 
and  sunshiny,  making  it  by  far  the  best  grow- 
ing week  of  the  season.  The  remaining  days 
were  cool  and  showery  like  most  of  the  spring 
has  been.  The  warm  days  were  only  season- 
ably warm,  but  they  gave  a  great  impetus  lo 
backward  vegetation.  Late  gardens  have  at 
last  started  to  grow,  and  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  crops  on  lowlands. 
Throughout  most  of  the  wheat  section  the 
wheat  crop  is  healthy  and  progressing  finely. 
Only  in  a  few  localities  is  it  spoken  of  as  thin 
on  the  ground  and  whipped  by  heavy  winds. 
In  the  earlier  localities  winter  wheat  is  be- 
ginning to  bead  out;  in  others  it  is  in  the 
"  boot."  Barley,  rye  and  oats  are  now  doing 
well ;  the  latter  is  doing  best  on  the  uplands. 
The  reports  in  regard  to  potatoes  are  more  fa- 
vorable and  hopeful  than  they  have  been. 
There  is  fine  promise  of  a  magnificent  hay 
crop  this  season.  Alfalfa  and  clover  are  now 
in  bloom. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

New  Grain  Warehouses  —  Oakland  >;n- 
quirer,  June  17:  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  will 
erect  wheat  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of 
8000  tons  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  They 
have  secured  200  feet  of  water  frontage  and 
will  build  wharves.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  to  dredge  to  deep  water.  The  300- 
foot  channel  recently  dredged  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  estuary  will  carry  the  deepest 
draught  wheat  ship  that  comes  into  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor.  After  the  completion  of  the 
warehouses,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.'s  ships 
will  load  at  Oakland.  The  incoming  grain 
cars  will  be  run  down  on  a  spur  track  to  the 
warehouse.  The  warehouse  will  be  400x500 
feet,  built  of  wood  and  corrugated  Iron. 

Butte. 

Citrus  Industry. — Pacific  Dee,  June  14:  A. 
Moncure,  superintendent  of  the  Hearst  ranch, 
sends  the  following  information  relative  to 
citrus  acreage  and- production :  "On  the 
Hearst  ranch,  Palermo  colony,  we  have  250 
acres  planted  to  orange  trees,  from  three  to 
ten  years  old,  of  which  about  200  acres  are  in 
bearing,  more  or  less.  In  1897  we  marketed 
11,000  boxes,  and  in  1898  17,000  boxes.  We 
estimate  the  crop  for  1899  at  22,000  boxes.  In 
the  whole  colony  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1000  acres  planted  to  oranges,  of  which 
about  800  acres  are  bearing,  more  or  less. 
Two  hundred  carloads  of  oranges  (approxi- 
mately 68,000  boxes)  were  shipped  from  Paler- 
mo last  season,  and  there  should  be  300  car- 
loads the  present  season.  Our  fruit  ripens  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  southern 
California.  The  first  shipments  generally 
commence  between  November  1st  and  10th, 
and  practically  the  entire  crop  is  in  transit  by 
December  15th.  The  citrus  industry  up  this 
way  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental,  and 
the  nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  at 
our  command  places  its  success  in  the  future 
beyond  reasonable  question." 

Contra  Cogta. 

District  Fair.— Martinez  Gazette,  June  17: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Association  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  fair 
on  the  27th,  28th,  29lh  and  30th  of  next  Sep- 
tember. There  were  present  Directors  H.  J. 
Curry,  Albert  Glass,  J.  E.  Durham,  W.  E. 
Bowen,  Elworthy  and  G.  P.  Loucks.  H.  J. 
Curry  was  elected  president,  James  Rankin 
treasurer,  and  A.  B.  McKenzie  secretary. 

To  Facilitate  Handling  Beets. — Crockett 
Signal :  At  towns  in  the  beet  sections  which 
supply  the  refinery  the  Carroll  dump  is  to  be 
erected.  This  contrivance  greatly  facilitates 
unloading  the  beet  wagons  into  cars,  and  in- 
stead of  long  rows  of  wagons  waiting,  the 
load  is  dumped  in  about  two  minutes  and 
the  wagon  sent  away  for  another.  To  un- 
load a  wagon  by  means  of  this  dump  the  con- 
veyance is  first  run  upon  the  dump.  The  team 
is  not  unhitched,  but  remains  standing  on  a 
solid  platform  while  the  load  is  being  dumped. 
When  the  vehicle  is  upon  the  dump  an  at- 
tendant will  book  a  rope  or  chain,  which  hangs 
above  the  platform  for  the  purpose,  to  a  catch 
which  holds  the  side  of  the  vehicle  bed  in 
place;  then  another  attendant  on  the  opposite 
side  throws  a  lever  which  brings  a  support 
against  the  hubs  of  the  wheels;  then  a  third 
lever  is  thrown  thus  tipping  the  dump  plat- 
form and  the  vehicle  sideways.  As  the  vehicle 
tips  the  catch  is  held  by  the  chain  and  re- 
leased, the  side  of  the  wagon  drops  down  and 
the  load  slides  off ;  then  the  dump-lever  is 
thrown  down,  thus  bringing  the  wagon  to  an 
upright  position;  the  first  lever  is  returned  to 
its  first  position,  thus  releasing  the  hubs; 
the  attendant  throws  the  side  of  the  wagon 
up  into  place,  where  it  is  caught  by  a  catch 
and  held  in  place,  and  the  teamster  is  ready 
to  drive  away. 

Fresno. 

Damage  Done  hy  Thrips.  —  Republican,  June 
15:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club, 
Alexander  Gordon  of  the  Vineyard  Committee 
made  a  report  on  thrips.  He  stated  that  in 
some  portions  of  the  county  the  damage  done 
was  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
vineyards  were  hardly  damaged  at  all.  Mr. 
Gordon  stated  that  his  own  vineyard  was 
damaged  to  some  extent,  but  the  pest  had  not 
gained  much  headway  for  the  reason  that  the 
vines  were  well  sprayed  and  fertilized.  Sev- 
eral other  vineyardists  spoke  on  the  subject. 
From  the  reports  submitted,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  damage  was  very  great. 

Kern. 

Late  Sown  Grain.—  Bakersfield  Echo,  June, 
15:  Charles  Tyler  and  R.  S.  Palmer  visited 
some  of  the  wheat  fields  northeast  of  Delano 
and  were  surprised  with  the  prospects  of  late 
sown  grain.  Mr.  Tyler  says  that  the  heads 
in  most  cases  were  large  and  plump  and 
seemed  to  be  in  that  stage  where  their  full- 
ness will  be  retained  in  the  ripening  process. 
He  believes  that  last  week's  rain  will  benefit 
the  late  sown  fully  one-half. 

Fine  Fruit  Crops.—  Echo,  June  15:  J.  C. 
Hill  reports  that  around  Famosa  there  is 
water  in  abundance  for  all.  At  the  orchards 
preparations  are  being  made  for  handling 
large  crops  of  fruit.  Apricot  cutting  has  com- 
menced at  some  orchards  and  Mr.  Hill  says  he 
has  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  fruit.  It  is  large, 
uniform  and  of  good  flavor. 

Kings. 


meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Sixth  District 
Agricultural  Association  Ed  T.  Wright  was 
elected  president  and  Lewis  Thome  secre- 
tary. Other  directors  in  attendance  were 
Messrs.  Fleishman,  Coverrubias,  Baker  and 
Barham.  It  was  decided  not  to  hold  any  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  races  this  fall,  but  to  hold  the  entire 
appropriation  for  next  year. 

Freak  Potato.— Pomona  Progress,  June  13: 
G.  D.  Barber  has  a  potato  that  has  performed 
a  strange  feat.  It  has  sprouted  and  grown 
new  potatoes  inside  the  old  one.  The  new 
spuds,  of  which  five  are  visible,  are  from  % 
inch  to  1%  inches  In  diameter,  and  perfectly 
formed.  They  have  burst  open  the  sides  of  the 
old  potato. 

Citrus  Fruit  Shipments.  —  Fruit  World: 
The  shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  from 
southern  California  last  week  were  125  cars, 
making  9524  for  the  season,  as  against  12,780 
last  year  to  this  date.  The  season  is  rapidly 
closing.  An  exact  estimate  of  the  balance  to 
be  shipped  is  hard  to  make,  but  oranges  are 
very  scarce.  The  shipments  of  the  coming 
week  will  be  very  light,  and  will,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  close  the  orange  season  of 
1898-9. 

Merced. 

Barh  Wire  Telephone  Line.  —  Stockton 
Mail,  June  19:  The  residents  of  La  Grand 
and  vicinity  are  at  work  on  a  novel  telephone 
system.  The  barb  wire  fences  will  be  used 
for  the  line,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  extend 
the  line  northward  to  Merced,  eastward  to 
Mariposa  county  and  southward  to  Dickinson. 
Such  lines  are  used  in  the  East  in  places  and 
have  given  good  results. 

Grain  Crops.  —  Dispatch  from  Stockton, 
June  19:  E.  C.  Dickinson  returned  from  La 
Grand,  where  harvesting  has  just  commenced. 
He  brought  back  a  sample  of  the  barley  raised 
there.  It  is  the  brightest  of  any  shown  here, 
but,  like  most  of  the  samples  shown  for  in- 
spection, is  light  in  weight.  The  quantity  of 
grain  being  harvested  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Grand  far  exceeds  what  the  farmers  ex- 
pected, but  it  is  not  up  to  the  quality  it  gave 
promise  of  being  earlier  in  the  season.  Some 
of  the  farmers  have  commenced  harvesting 
their  wheat  and  it  is  turning  out  much  better 
than  they  expected.  This  is  probably  the 
first  season  in  many  years  that  the  grain  deal- 
ers are  completely  at  sea  on  barley  prices. 
Though  samples  have  been  in  the  market  for 
two  weeks,  none  of  the  buyers  will  name  a 
figure  for  this  cereal. 

San  Iternardlno. 

Creamery  Burned.— Redlands  Citrograph, 
June  17:  The  creamery  buildings  on  the 
Burcbam  ranch  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss 
is  estimated  at  15000. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.  —  Citro- 
graph, June  17:  Articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Water  Company  have  been 
filed.  The  stockholders  are  H.  L.  Drew,  E.  M. 
Izard,  Harvey  Clark,  L.  P.  Stewart,  J.  P. 
Scott,  J.  E.  Scott,  Robert  Travers,  L.  S. 
Davis,  J.  G.  Davis,  Isam  Mitchell,  W.  W. 
Bibb  and  Forest  Erskine. 

San  Diego. 

Dry  Years  a  Benefit.  —  Escondido  Advocate, 
June  15:  The  "dry"  years  have  not  been 
without  some  benefit  to  California.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  total  amount  of  water  de- 
veloped in  the  seven  southern  counties  of  this 
State  during  the  past  year  is  probably  not 
less  than  50,000  inches,  which  is  sufficient  to 
irrigate  500,000  acres  of  land. 

San  Joaquin. 

Splendid  Barley.— Dispatch  from  Stock- 
ton, June  19:  Fourteen  big  combined  har- 
vesters drawn  by  traction  engines  will  be 
employed  before  the  end  of  the  week  cutting 
barley  on  Roberts  and  Union  islands.  Eight 
of  them  commenced  to-day.  There  will  be 
about  50,000  acres  of  grain  on  the  two  islands 
and  over  half  of  it  is  barley,  most  of  which  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  quality  and  very  heavy. 
The  wheat  is  not  ready  to  be  harvested,  but 
by  the  middle  of  next  month  the  machines  will 
be  put  to  work  on  it.  The  crop  this  year  will 
be  the  largest  ever  raised  on  the  islands,  as 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  sown  and  the  yield 
is  way  above  the  average. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cork  Oak.— San  Jose  Mercury,  June  IS: 
On  the  Cook  place,  near  Santa  Clara,  is  a 
cork  oak  which  was  brought  from  Spain  about 
1860  by  a  resident  of  the  valley  who  went 
back  on  a  visit.  Other  cork  oaks  were  planted 
about  the  same  time— one  on  the  Kennedy 
place  near  Los  Gatos  and  quite  a  grove  of 
them  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Lick 
paper  mill.  Whether  any  of  the  last  named 
trees  are  now  standing  our  informer  did  not 
know.  The  tree  on  the  Cook  place  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Alameda  between  the 
sidewalk  and  the  fence.  A  large  redwood 
stands  near  as  though  to  guard  it.  It  is  about 
1%  feet  through  at  the  butt,  and  in  size  and 
shape  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
live  oak.  The  struggle  for  existence  has  evi- 
dently been  severe,  which  accounts  for  its 
rather  small  size.  Growing  up  as  it  does  al- 
most out  of  the  walk,  its  roots  have  been  trod 
on  and  bruised  by  the  passers  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Its  trunk  has  been  kept^contlnu- 
ally  robbed  of  its  bark  as  high  up  as  a  person 
can  reach  by  trophy  seekers  and  naturalists. 
The  great  wonder  is  that  it  is  alive.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  thriving,  healthy 
condition  proves  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  county  are  fitted  for  the  growth  of  this 
tree. 

Santa  Cruz. 


New  \ariety  of  Barley.— Merced  Star: 
Last  week  H.  W.  Cowell  of  Riverbank  took 
to  Stockton  the  most  peculiar  freak  specimen 
of  barley  that  the  commission  men  say  they 
have  ever  seen.  The  stalk  grows  up  to  a 
height  of  about  2  feet,  when  it  divides  and 
bears  two  separate  and  perfect  heads  of  bar- 
ley, both  well  developed  and  of  excellent  ap- 
pearance. From  these  heads,  also,  other  little 
sub-heads  have  sprung  out,  containing  well 
defined  kernels.  There  are  about  twenty 
acres.  The  land  is  going  to  yield  an  immense 
crop.  If  it  proves  a  new  kind  of  barley,  which 
it  seems  to  be  to  the  local  grain  men,  it  is 
claimed  that,  on  rich  lands,  a  double  crop  can 
be  raised.  The  grain  is  nearly  ready  for  har- 
vest now. 

Splendid  Wheat.— Dispatch  from  Stockton, 
June  14  :  The  productiveness  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  was  probably  never  better  exem- 
plified than  when  the  largest  beads  of  wheat 
ever  known  to  have  been  grown  were  raised 
by  Supervisor  Carmichael  near  Salida.  A 
bunch  of  these  immense  heads  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  a  grain  office  on  the  levee.  They  have 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  even  grain 
men  who  are  familiar  with  rich  soil  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  wheat  is  as  large  as  stated. 
A  mesh  which  contains  seven  kernels  is  very 
rare  and  the  average  is  four,  but  on  one  head 
of  this  remarkable  wheat  there  are  sixteen 
completely  matured  kernels.  The  average 
number  of  kernels  to  a  head  is  thirty-five, 
but  there  are  141  on  this  particular  one,  which 
is  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  other  heads  run 
from  100  to  132  kernels,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  an  acre  of  this  grain  would  harvest  about 
140  bushels,  or  sixty  sacks.  This  grain  does 
not  run  quite  as  heavy  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  160  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
but  it  grew  in  streaks.  The  wheat  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Golden  Gate  club  variety,  and 
its  immense  size  is  attributed  to  the  best  of 
cultivation  and  rains,  which  were  received  at 
the  most  favorable  times. 

Tulare. 

Fruit  Cutting  Machine. —Tulare  Register, 
June  16:  A  fruit  cutting  machine  is  at  work 
at  the  Silver  Bow  orchard,  Kings  county. 
With  it  six  persons  are  enabled  to  do  the  cut- 
ting of  twenty-four. 

Squirrel  Bounty. — Democrat:  Clerk  (Jam- 
mings of  the  supervisors  received  a  letter 


Eastern  Fruit  Reports. 

The  Kentucky  section  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  dated  June  12th,  says  : 
"  Apples  are  dropping  badly  and  the 
outlook  for  fruit  is  not  encouraging. 
Strawberries  are  still  plentiful  and  red 
and  black  raspberries  are  coming  into 
the  market." 

The  Arkansas  section,  June  13,  says: 
"Fruit  will  be  short.  Berries  are 
abundant  in  many  sections." 

The  New  York  section,  June  12,  says: 
"Fruit  prospects  are  but  little 
changed.  Indications  point  to  a  good 
yield  generally.  There  are  complaints 
that  peaches,  apples,  plums  and 
cherries  are  dropping  badly;  cherries 
and  strawberries  are  ripening  fast; 
some  home  strawberries  now  on 
market;  grapes  are  setting  full." 

The  New  Jersey  section,  June  13, 
says:  "The  pear,  apple  and  other  or- 
chard trees  are  blighting  badly.  This 
is  due  to  inroads  of  a  micro-organism, 
which  attacks  the  trees  in  the  opening 
bud  and  spreads  therefrom  to  the  twigs. 
With  the  apple  the  attack  is  usually 
through  the  flower  buds;  and,  after 
killing  the  blossom,  does  not  spread  to 
the  older  parts  of  the  tree.  The  same 
disease  spreads  farther  in  pear  and 
quince  stems,  sometimes  destroying  the 
whole  tree.  The  only  remedy  avail- 
able is  the  pruning  off  of  the  dead  por- 
tions, which  should  be  burned." 

The  Missouri  section,  June  13,  says: 
"  Apples  continue  to  drop  badly,  and 
reports  indicate  that,  while  an  average 
crop  is  still  promised  in  some  counties, 
in  most  sections  the  crop  will  be  very 
light." 
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THE  FIELD. 


California  Farming  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

John  M.  Horner,  whom  older  residents  in  southern 
Alameda  county  will  remember,  has  just  published 
in  Hawaii,  where  he  has  lived  since  1879,  an  auto- 
biography, from  which  we  take  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  California  agriculture  of  half  a  century 
ago: 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Yerba  Buena  (now 
San  Francisco)  when  we  arrived  there  in  July,  1846, 
was  said  to  be  forty,  our  company  of  168  persons 
made  an  addition  to  their  number  of  about  400%.  A 
small  unproductive  village  like  Yerba  Buena  was 
no  place  for  an  ambitious  farmer,  and  as  farming 
was  my  profession  and  I  had  brought  some  farming 
tools  with  me,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  work. 

An  Early  Wheat  Crop. — After  about  thirty  days, 
James  Light  and  myself,  with  our  families,  left  the 
town  to  fill  a  contract  we  had  made  with  Dr.  John 
Marsh,  to  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  on  shares,  on  his 
ranch  situated  on  the  lower  San  Joaquin.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  some  forty  acres,  which  grew 
finely,  as  the  land  was  good,  and  the  rains  were 
early  and  abundant  that  year.  We  used  one  span  of 
oxen  at  a  time,  Mr.  Light  led  them  by  a  rope,  while 
walking,  at  the  same  time  scattered  the  seed  wheat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  last  furrow,  I  held  the  plow  and 
urged  forward  the  team.  The  grain  was  covered 
about  4  inches  deep. 

There  being  no  further  service  for  us  at  the  Doc- 
tor's after  the  wheat  was  sown,  Mr.  Light  returned 
to  town  and  in  March,  1847,  I  moved  over  to  the 
Mission  San  Jose,  about  thirty-five  miles  distant, 
where  I  found  farming  prospects  more  favorable, 
and  in  its  vicinity  my  large  farming  operations  were 
afterwards  prosecuted.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the 
Mission  I  plowed  in  the  Mission  field  and  elsewhere, 
planted  and  sowed  wheat,  barley,  peas,  potatoes 
and  made  a  nice  garden  planted  with  different  kinds 
of  truck.  All  of  this  sowing  and  planting  was  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers,  an  affliction  from  which  I 
never  after  suffered,  although  I  farmed  in  that 
neighborhood  thirty  odd  years.  Later  in  the  season 
I  planted  some  late  potatoes;  they  grew  nicely  but 
before  they  matured  they  were  destroyed  by  cattle. 

The  wheat  sown  at  the  Doctor's  was  harvested  and 
stored  in  his  granary,  but  when  we  called  for  our 
share  the  Doctor  gravely  informed  us:  "  You  have 
no  wheat  here,  your  share  was  destroyed  by  elk, 
antelope  and  other  wild  animals,  my  share  alone  was 
harvested."  So  we  got  nothing  for  our  labor.  Thus 
ended  my  first  year's  farming  in  California.  Although 
I  got  no  dollars  out  of  it,  I  did  get  experience,  which 
I  profited  by  in  after  years.  I  had  tested  the  soil  in 
different  places  with  several  different  kinds  of  farm 
products,  and  learned  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
sowing  and  planting. 

Early  Farming  Events. — I  supported  myself  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  small  dairy,  which  I  worked  on 
shares  for  the  owner,  and  from  the  labor  I  performed 
for  others.  Nearby  I  rented  a  piece  of  land  from  an 
Indian,  and  built  a  small  house  upon  it  and  moved 
into  it  in  the  spring  of  1848,  with  a  determination  of 
making  another  farming  venture  that  year. 

There  being  no  fences  or  fence  material  for  miles, 
I  went  to  the  Redwoods  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
for  fence  material,  I  made  a  pen  to  hold  animals, 
fenced  a  small  garden  plot  and  sowed  it  with  various 
kinds  of  garden  seed,  intending  to  transplant  them 
into  the  open  ground  later  on,  but  human  plans  not 
being  infallible,  the  plants  were  never  transplanted, 
for  the  reason  that  gold  was  discovered  about  this 
time,  and,  taking  the  gold  fever,  which  broke  out 
with  epidemic  violence,  and  took  nearly  all  the  people 
(ourselves  included)  off  to  the  mines.  We  did  not 
get  much  gold,  but  we  got  the  ague  without  much 
exertion,  and  did  considerable  shaking.  The  gold 
fever  having  left  us  entirely,  we  returned  home  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  healthy  coast  climate  the  ague 
soon  left  us. 

We  were  a  happy  couple  when  we  got  back  to  the 
farm,  although  our  garden  was  destroyed  and  our  hogs 
had  gone  wild.  Our  house  was  only  walls  and  roof, 
outer  and  inner  doors  made  of  rough  slabs,  hung  with 
rawhide  hinges.  The  windows  were  muslin  and  we 
had  "  ground  for  the  floor;"  but  it  was  our  mansion, 
we  enjoyed  and  improved  it  as  time  rolled  on.  There 
were  two  rooms  in  the  house  and  a  chimney  went  up 
from  the  division  wall  which  accommodated  a  fire 
place  in  each  room. 

Queer  Guests. — One  dark,  blustery,  rainy  night  a 
company  of  Indians  (bucks  and  squaws)  who  were 
caught  from  home  in  the  storm,  knocked  at  our 
door  for  shelter;  we  welcomed  them  in,  and  let  them 
occupy  the  outer  room  during  the  night.  No,  we 
did  not  fear  them  more  than  we  should  so  many 
children.  We  knew  only  one  or  two  of  them,  but  they 
with  the  happy  indications  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, on  admittance,  convinced  us  all  was  well.  We 
closed  but  did  not  fasten  the  door  between  us. 

During  the  night  an  ox  with  long  wide-spreading 
horns,  with  others  of  his  race,  were  getting  what 
comfort  they  could  by  sheltering  themselves  on  the 


lee  side  of  our  house,  there  being  no  trees,  rocks, 
fences  or  anything  else  behind  which  they  could 
get  for  shelter;  but  this  particular  ox,  not  being  able 
to  get  close  enough  to  the  wall  on  account  of  his  long 
horns,  stood  with  the  side  of  his  head  at  the  window, 
and  by  slipping  his  horn  through  the  muslin  window 
into  the  house  a  foot  or  two,  could  then  stand  close 
to  the  wall  and  thus  be  better  sheltered.  We  could 
not  see  him  nor  he  us,  but  we  gently  felt  of  his  horn 
and  did  not  molest  him,  as  we  were  pleased  to  know 
that  even  dumb  animals  as  well  as  Indians  could  get 
comfort  from  our  surroundings. 

In  Pursuit  of  Fencing.  —My  mind  of  course  turned 
to  the  farm:  farming  was  my  profession.  I  had  a 
good  piece  of  land,  was  living  on  it,  and  my  experi- 
ence gave  me  confidence  in  the  soil  and,  as  if  the 
fates  had  decreed  it,  farm  I  must,  and  farm  I  did. 
My  farm  had  no  wood  or  timber  upon  it,  fencing 
could  only  be  obtained  at  the  Redwoods,  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  My  1847  experience  had  taught  me 
that  no  success  could  be  attained  without  fencing 
the  land,  as  cattle  and  horses  existed  on  the  plains 
by  thousands,  and  on  account  of  the  water  and  green 
feed  on  and  around  my  farm  made  it  their  stamping 
ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  So  I  prepared  seed 
with  a  determination  of  fencing  and  farming  all  I 
could  fence  during  the  planting  season  of  1849,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March  I  started  for  the  Redwoods  to 
make  rails  and  posts  for  my  intended  fence,  taking 
with  me  three  Indians  (the  best  help  I  could  get), 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  our  tools  and  one  wagon.  Night 
overtook  us  about  ten  miles  from  our  destination, 
where  we  camped,  and  during  the  night  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  snow  storm  prevailed  completely 
covering  the  ground  from  the  bay  shore  to  the  top 
of  the  mountains. 

The  grass  being  completely  hidden  by  the  snow 
from  the  horses  and  cattle,  the  latter  came  out  of 
hills,  walked  around  through  the  valley  bellowing 
and  seeking  food,  but  fortunately  in  two  days  the 
grass  began  to  show  on  the  plain,  and  in  a  few  days 
longer  all  was  right  again  in  the  hills  where  we  had 
to  work.  We  kept  ahead  and  reached  camp  in  the 
woods  before  the  next  night.  We  worked  some 
three  or  four  days,  preparing  fence  material,  loaded 
up  and  reached  home  within  the  week.  The  Indians 
suffered  some  working  in  the  snow  with  bare  feet; 
fortunately  the  sun  came  out  bright  and  warmed  the 
bare  logs,  posts  and  rails;  the  Indians  would  work 
a  while  in  the  snow  then  step  quickly  upon  some 
stick  to  warm  their  feet.  We  continued  making 
trips  to  the  woods  at  short  intervals  for  fence  ma- 
terial until  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  we 
erected  our  material  into  a  fence.  Meanwhile,  we 
had  plowed,  planted  and  cared  for  our  young  crop. 

Guarding  the  Crop. — Thus  we  fenced  and  planted 
about  sixteen  acres.  Potatoes  was  our  principal 
crop;  we  also  had  onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  water- 
melons and  muskmelons.  The  crop  grew  well,  one 
part  of  the  fence  was  weak,  and  in  the  fall,  the  only 
green  feed  in  the  neighborhood  was  within  my  fence, 
which  proved  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
the  hungry  cattle,  and  that  fact  was  a  source  of 
many  anxious  fears  on  my  part,  lest  my  promising 
crop  should  be  destroyed  by  them,  and  I  have  to 
struggle  on  another  year  before  I  should  make  a 
success  of  my  farming  venture. 

The  cattle  having  broken  into  the  field  a  few  times 
aroused  my  combativeness  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
cause  me  to  abandon  my  bed  in  the  house,  and  with 
blankets  and  gun  spend  my  nights  in  my  field,  by 
that  means  I  guarded  and  saved  my  crop.  I  did 
not  injure  the  cattle,  only  aimed  to  scare  them  by 
the  report  of  the  gun,  or  sting  the  worst  of  them 
with  small  shot.  I  kept  up  this  watchfulness  until 
rains  came  late  in  the  fall  and  started  up  green 
feed,  after  which  the  stock  scattered  and  annoyed 
me  no  more  that  year. 

New  Customers.  —  My  first  realization  from  my 
three  years'  farming  venture  was  $2  paid  me  for 
watermelons  in  September  of  this  year.  Fortunately 
October  and  November  brought  to  California  a 
large  number  of  gold  hunters,  coming  both  by  sea 
and  land;  nothing  seemed  to  be  craved  by  the  ap- 
petites of  these  people  so  much  as  vegetables, 
many  of  them  had,  or  were  rapidly  approaching 
scurvy.  They  would  eat  a  raw  onion  or  potato  with 
as  great  and  apparent  relish  as  though  it  were  a 
nice  flavored  apple.  As  I  was  the  only  farmer 
in  the  territory  that  had  vegetables  for  sale,  I 
was  much  sought  after  by  customers  from  all 
sides;  two  wagons  came  to  the  farm  several  times 
from  the  mines  200  miles  distant  and  bought  loads 
of  vegetables  from  me,  at  fair  prices.  The  crop 
proved  to  be  worth  about  $8000;  but  an  early 
heavy  rain  sent  a  flood  of  water  over  my  field,  from 
a  brook  near  by,  and  continued  so  long  that  nearly 
one-half  of  my  potatoes  were  destroyed  before  I 
could  secure  them,  help  being  scarce.  However, 
what  I  did  gather  was  a  partial  compensation  for 
my  long  struggle,  besides  my  success  was  gratifying 
and  I  put  it  down  on  the  credit  side  of  my  ledger, 
as  a  further  sum.  Thus  ended  my  farming  venture 
of  1849. 

A  Partner  Arrives. — In  the  beginning  of  January, 
1850,  my  brother  William  came  to  me  by  the  way  of 
Panama,  arriving  after  a  long  and  perilous  journey. 
He  had  also  been  bred  to  the  farm,  and  was  young, 


(about  21)  ambitious  and  very  industrious.  I  re- 
ceived him  as  partner  in  my  business,  we  worked 
and  flourished  together  the  next  four  years,  perhaps 
as  no  other  farmers  ever  flourished  before  in  Amer- 
ica, in  so  short  a  time.  My  experience,  my  location, 
my  established  business,  our  skill  and  industry,  to- 
gether with  the  property  I  had  acquired,  all  became 
capital  in  our  hands,  and  we  worked  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability,  knowing  we  were  almost  the 
only  farmers  in  the  territory  that  year,  and  there 
would  be  sale  for  all  we  could  raise. 

Seizing  the  Opportunity. — Fortune  is  said  to  knock 
at  least  once  at  every  man's  door.  We  looked  upon 
this  time  as  an  opportunity:  as  fortune  knocking  at 
our  door.  She  found  us  at  home;  we  opened  the  door 
and  bid  her  welcome,  and  thankfully  accepted  her 
offer.  We  extended  our  fence,  inclosing  about  500 
acres.  We  farmed  what  we  could,  and  let  out  to  two 
tenants  a  part  of  our  land  to  be  worked  on  shares, 
we  supplying  the  teams,  tools  and  seed.  Our  crop 
this  year  was  comparatively  large,  and,  the  soil  being 
virgin,  the  product  was  of  good  quality.  We  bought 
out  our  two  tenants  at  harvest  time,  paying  them 
nearly  $20,000  each  for  their  share  of  the  crops  they 
had  raised.  Our  gross  sales  this  year  approximated 
$150,000;  our  onions  sold  for  $40  per  cental,  tomatoes 
$300  per  ton,  potatoes  $150  per  ton,  and  other  things 
in  proportion.  This  crop  was  not  raised  and  cared 
for  on  flowery  beds  of  ease;  help  was  scarce,  until 
harvest  time.  The  fencing  had  to  be  obtained  at  great 
expense  and  labor,  in  proportion  the  same  as  in 
1849,  and  as  it  was  that  year,  so  it  was  this,  some 
part  of  the  fence  was  weak  and  had  to  be  guarded. 
Myself  and  brother  did  the  guarding. 

An  Interesting  Fact. — Sometime  after  the  mines 
opened  in  California  people  were  so  taken  with 
them  and  merchandising  that  agriculture  attracted 
but  little  attention;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  so  many  reports  had  gone  out  to  the  world  that 
"  California  was  hopelessly  barren,  purely  a  mining 
country!"  Besides  reports  had  also  gone  forth  of 
large  and  sure  profits  made  by  mining,  and  large 
fortunes  by  merchandising.  The  overland  im- 
migrants arriving  in  California  at  the  close  of  the 
dry  season  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  considering 
the  country  barren,  as  everything  was  then  dry  and 
certainly  looked  barren,  those  arriving  by  sea 
landing  at  San  Francisco,  going  up  the  Sacramento 
river  and  across  the  uncultivated  plain  between 
the  river  and  the  mines,  returned  by  the  same 
route,  where  no  farming  or  gardening  was  to  be 
seen.  No  wonder  California's  barrenness  was  re- 
ported by  these.  So  extensively  did  the  idea  of  bar- 
renness spread  that  a  company  was  formed  in  New 
York  to  run  a  steamship  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  express  purpose 
of  supplying  California  with  vegetables.  They  sent 
out  a  Captain  Brown  to  look  for  a  suitable  place 
somewhere  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  con- 
struct their  landings  and  depots.  On  his  inspection 
tour  around  the  bay  he  stopped  at  my  farm,  looked 
at  the  crops,  then  about  ready  for  marketing,  and 
also  saw  the  Agricultural  Fair  held  that  year.  He 
returned  to  New  York  and  reported  to  his  com- 
pany; but  I  heard  no  more  about  the  steamship  com- 
pany that  was  to  supply  the  people  of  California 
with  vegetables. 

In  about  three  years  from  that  time  California 
supplied  not  only  her  own  vegetable  wants  but  all 
required  for  export  and  for  ships,  besides  millions  of 
pounds  perished  on  the  farms  and  in  warehouses: 
no  market  for  them.  Since  that  year  general  farm- 
ing in  California  has  not  been  very  renumerative, 
as  its  resources  were  great  and  markets  too  far 
away. 

A  Customer  for  the  Ranch. — So  thoroughly  was  the 
barrenness  of  California  soils  believed  abroad,  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  seen  a  report  in  the  Eastern 
papers  of  my  1850  crop  was  fully  convinced  that  I 
had  the  only  piece  of  fertile  soil  in  the  State,  unless 
it  might  be  a  few  acres  just  on  the  outside  of 
my  fence.  He  though  if  he  could  reach  my  place  be- 
fore anyone  else  thought  of  it  he  possibly  could  se- 
cure it.  He  came  overland,  drove  direct  to  my 
house,  did  not  stop  at  the  mines,  although  he  passed 
them  200  miles  back,  so  intent  was  he  in  reaching 
my  place  and  at  once  securing  the  few  imaginary 
fruitful  acres  close  to  and  on  the  outside  of  my 
fence.  He  came  with  team  and  prepared  to  farm. 
After  looking  around  over  the  many  thousands  of 
fruitful  acres  in  Santa  Clara  valley  he  concluded 
not  to  farm,  I  bought  his  team,  he  left  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

Iron  Fencing. — We  made  extensive  preparations 
for  increasing  our  business  in  1851.  We  bought 
some  excellent  farming  land  near  Union  City,  fenced, 
built  on  and  farmed  it  in  addition  to  our  home 
farm.  We  bought  teams  (horses,  mules  and  oxen 
that  had  crossed  the  plains),  imported  agricultural 
implements  from  Eastern  States,  and  iron  fence  and 
wire  for  fencing  from  England.  By  so  doing  miles 
of  fencing  was  quickly,  but  not  cheaply  constructed; 
as  each  mile  cost  us  over  $1000.  This  year  our  crops 
were  large  and  a  ready  market  was  found  for  all 
we  raised,  though  at  reduced  prices  from  former 
years,  as  other  farmers  had  got  to  work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  thus  the  market 
was   better   supplied.     We  bought  a  steamboat 
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(Union)  to  carry  our  produce  to  market.  This 
year  our  gross  sales  approximated  $270,000. 

We  extended  our  agricultural  operations  in  1852 
by  purchasing  more  farming  land,  fencing  and 
placing  tenants  upon  such  as  we  did  not  wish  to 
use  ourselves,  they  working  it  on  shares.  We  con- 
tinued our  prosperous  career,  buying  more  land  and 
farming  it  ourselves  or  letting  it  out  to  ten- 
ants until  our  potato  crop  reached  the  enormous 
quantity  of  22,000,000  pounds  in  1853.  We  also 
had  this  year  1500  acres  of  wheat  and  barley,  be- 
sides cabbages,  tomatoes  and  onions  in  quantities. 

California  not  only  supplied  herself  with  vege- 
tables this  year  for  the  first  time  but  produced  a 
large  surplus  which  could  not  be  used  or  sold  and 
was  never  sent  to  market. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  Colossal  Gasoline  Pumping  Engine. 


So  great  is  the  interest  in  devices  for  pumping 
largely  and  cheaply  we  are  glad  of  opportunity  to 
show  our  readers  a  54  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  gaso- 
ine  engine  recently  installed  upon  Arlington  farm, 
the  property  of  H.  M.  Larue  &  Sons,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  Davisville,  Yolo  county,  Cal.  This 
engine  furnishes  power  for  one  of  the  largest  irri- 
gating plants  installed  in  California,  where  the 
motive  power  is  a  gasoline  engine.  Doubt  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many  mechanics  as  to  whether  a  gaso- 
line engine  can  be  built  of  this  size  which  will  furnish 
a  reliable,  safe  and  steady  power,  but  here  is  an  en- 
gine exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  massive  and 


piston  rings  or  electrodes.  The  engine  starts 
'cold  "  on  "distillate  "  without  the  use  of  any  heat- 
ers, vaporizers  or  carburetors. 

Use  of  the  Water. — The  ranch  of  Larue  &  Sons 
contains  some  2000  acres,  laid  out  in  wheat 
fields,  pasture  and  vineyards,  containing  also  an 
115-acre  almond  orchard.  It  is  their  intention 
to  irrigate  the  vineyards  and  orchard,  and  also 
to  raise  alfalfa.  This  year  they  irrigated  the 
115  -  acre  almond  orchard  in  155  hours,  using 
eight  men  to  handle  the  water,  which  they  cut 
down  to  about  3500  gallons  per  minute  by  slowing 
the  engine,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  take  care 
of  the  full  volume  of  water. 

The  cost  of  the  irrigation,  including  preparation 
of  land  and  labor,  was  approximately  $3.25  per  acre. 
The  preparations  were  hasty  and  everyone  new  to 
the  business,  and  another  season  the  cost  would  be 
considerably  less  per  acre. 

In  order  to  give  a  partial  idea  of  the  irrigating 
work  carried  on  by  Larue  &  Sons  we  note  that 
their  ditch  is  6  feet  wide  and  the  water  runs  12 
inches  deep.  To  reach  their  almond  orchard  they 
carry  the  water  through  two  miles  of  ditches,  and 
when  they  shut  down  their  pump  in  the  evening  the 
water  continues  to  run  into  the  almond  orchard  for 
two  full  hours. 

The  plant  embodies  a  number  of  up-to-date  ideas. 
For  instance,  a  small  dynamo  is  used  for  generating 
the  current  for  the  electric  igniter  on  the  engine.  A 
small  auxiliary  centrifugal  pump  is  used  for  cooling 
the  cylinder,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  water  discharged  by  the  large  centrifugal 
pump. 

The  system  of  priming  the  large  centrifugal  pump 
is  also  novel.  Instead  of  the  slow  and  tedious  method 


evaporate  in  the  forenoon,  with  the  parched  land 
almost  as  thirsty  as  before  its  visit.  Perhaps  in 
that  "almost"  we  will  find  the  clue  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  Daily  Course. — The  diurnal  cycle  usually  reads 
thus  :  At  about  10  a.  m.  a  sea  breeze  springs  up, 
blowing  twelve  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  from  the 
west,  with  the  sun  shining  as  it  only  can  shine  in  the 
arid  countries  ;  at  5  p.  m.  the  breeze  falls,  until  by  6 
p.  m.  it  is  usually  gone  so  entirely  that  the  sailors' 
method  of  licking  the  finger  to  detect  the  direction 
of  the  wind  fails  to  find  any  stirring.  As  the  breeze 
dies  down  a  bank  of  fog  forms  out  over  the  ocean 
and  rolls  shoreward.  This  is  usually  about  500  feet 
deep,  and  when  it  strikes  Point  Loma  dashes  up  into 
the  air  like  spray  from  a  rock.  Long  after  the  wind 
dies  out  the  fog  continues  to  roll  inland,  until  it 
finally  reaches  the  hills  at  1000  to  1500  feet  elevation 
and  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  inland.  Rarely  in  the 
early  evening  does  it  climb  to  the  summits  of  these 
hills  (2000  to  3000  feet  elevation),  though  usually  it 
rolls  over  them  before  morning. 

Condensation. — By  8  p.  M.  the  grass  is  quite  wet 
(as  if  a  shower  of  say  ten  minutes'  duration  had 
passed  over),  the  bushes  commence  to  become  damp, 
and  various  other  objects  compel  condensation  in 
various  degrees.  Shiny  black- painted  iron  is  one  of 
the  best  gatherers  of  moisture  which  I  noticed  ;  ob- 
jects of  the  same  kind  varied  according  to  their 
position.  For  instance,  the  house  in  which  I  lived 
was  painted  while  I  was  there  and  immediately  be- 
came a  great  moisture  gatherer.  The  front  steps 
had  become  "cupped"  through  the  warping  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  before  they  were  dry;  after  painting 
they  held  a  pool  of  water  each  morning.  The  banis- 
ters or  hand  rail  (at  an  angle  of  say  30°)  collected 
about  as  well  as  the  steps,  but  the  uprights  scarcely 
at  all.  A  foot  inside  the  rail  of  the  piazza  no  pre- 
cipitation occurred.  One's  hair  would  collect  con- 
siderable moisture,  especially  curly  hair.  Glass,  up- 
right, almost  no  effect ;  at  an  angle  of  45°,  on  both 
sides  of  the  glass.  The  bare  earth  almost  no  effect, 
and  yet  in  little  depressions  often  the  surface  would 
be  quite  damp  and  darkened  by  moisture. 

All  night  long  this  fog  bank  lies  over  the  land. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  generally  about  8  a.  m.,  the 
breeze  springs  up  from  the  west,  and  by  10  a.  m.  the 
conditions  are  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Means  for  Further  Condensation. — You  have  sug- 
gested in  your  comments  (Monthly  Weather  Review 
for  October,  1898),  that  some  mechanical  means 
might  be  employed  to  condense  or  collect  the  moist- 
ure. It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  too  expen- 
sive and  hardly  practicable.  Will  not  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain  under  the  tree  as  under  the  piazza 
roof  ?  In  fact,  they  do  obtain  to  a  great  extent,  as 
the  soil  near  the  base  of  a  sizable  citrus  tree  is  never 
wet  by  the  fog.  If  you  could  persuade  the  citrus  to 
grow  with  its  leaves  all  aslant  downward,  so  as  to 
collect  and  drip,  something  might  be  done.  I  do  not 
believe  any  sort  of  upright  surface  would  aid  in  col- 
lecting moisture. 

To  Force  the  Issue  With  Liquid  Air. — With  all  the 
conditions  as  they  are  on  these  foggy  nights,  might 
not  something  of  value  be  expected  if  liquefied  air  be 
liberated.  Engineering  Mews  figures  out  from  Trip- 
pier's  data  that  one  gallon  of  liquefied  air  could  be 
manufactured,  in  considerable  quantities,  of  course, 
for  15  cents  ;  its  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  trans- 
portation ;  given  the  assurance  of  commercial  suc- 
cess, every  city  with  an  ice  plant  will  change  the  lat- 
ter into  a  liquid  air  plant. 

There  may  be  two  ways  of  utilizing  this  liquid  : 
First,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  protection  of  gar- 
dens against  frost  by  making  a  smudge  and  allowing 
the  smoke  to  cover  the  ground.  With  everything  so 
favorable  that  a  slight  condensation  is  already  tak- 
ing place,  will  not  an  additional  cold  liquid  carry 
this  work  on  more  rapidly  ?  The  evaporation  will 
take  up  the  heat ;  but,  if  simply  allowed  to  evap- 
orate, it  seems  to  me,  the  cold  area  (from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  liquid  air)  will  gradually  spread.  One  gal- 
lon of  liquid  air  equals  about  100  cubic  feet  of 
atmosphere.  If  100  gallons  were  expanded,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  it  might 
cover  an  orchard  of  five  acres  ?  The  second 
method  is  dependent  upon  an  entirely  different 
course  ;  the  facts  are  not  ascertainable  absolutely, 
but  are  reasonably  true.  If  there  is  a  lower  stratum 
of  warm  air  superposed  by  strata  of  cold  air  (which 
I  surmise  is  the  prevailing  condition  on  foggy  nights) 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium ;  if  you  can  construct  a  stack  leading  from 
the  cooler  air  down  through  the  warm  air  to  the 
earth's  surface,  will  not  the  cool  air  descend  and 
spread  over  the  surface,  gradually  lifting  the 
warmer  air  it  displaces,  and  will  not  that  produce 
rain  ? 

COMMENTS  BY  THE  WEATHER  REVIEW. 

Liquid  Air  Not  Approved. — The  use  of  liquid  air, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawks,  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  methods  of  catching  the 
fog,  and  there  is  room  for  grave  doubt  whether  any 
fog  at  all  could  be  condensed  by  its  use.  Liquid  air 
is  the  remarkable  product  of  a  powerful  steam  en- 
gine and  appropriate  apparatus.  When  manufac- 
tured, even  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not  likely  to  cost 
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strong  in  design,  which  starts  readily,  performs  its 
duty  without  shutdown  or  break,  and  has  never  en- 
joyed the  attendance  of  an  "expert"  engineer.  Its 
operator,  Mr.  Jacob  Stihl,  a  slight  man,  weighing 
only  140  pounds,  is  not  a  trained  mechanic,  never 
having  had  previous  experience  with  either  gasoline 
or  steam  engines,  and  has  spent  his  entire  time 
heretofore  doing  ordinary  work  on  a  ranch.  This 
man  not  only  starts  the  engine  single-handed,  which 
all  familiar  with  gasoline  engines  know  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult feat,  but  starts  it  easily  with  a  simple  and  effi- 
cient starting  device,  which  is  one  of  the  many  meri- 
torious features  about  the  engine. 

Capacity. — The  irrigating  water  is  pumped  from 
Putah  creek  by  a  12-inch  horizontal  centrifugal 
pump,  placed  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  is  drawn  through  a  15-inch  suction  pipe.  The 
water  is  discharged  at  an  elevation  of  15  feet  above 
the  pump,  through  a  15-inch  discharge  pipe,  the 
total  elevation  of  the  water  being  25  feet.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  approximately  4500  gallons 
per  minute. 

The  engine  is  of  the  single  cylinder  type  and 
weighs  nearly  ten  tons.  The  flywheels  are  each  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  together  weigh  three  tons. 
One  of  the  flywheels  serves  also  as  the  belt  pulley, 
carrying  the  large  14-inch  rubber  belt  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  pump.  No  babbitt  metal  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  engine,  the  bearings  through- 
out being  phosphor  bronze. 

Fuel. — The  fuel  used  is  "  distillate,"  a  low-grade 
gasoline  of  about  52°  specific  gravity.  It  costs  10 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  engine  consumes  about 
forty-eight  gallons  in  ten  hours  run.  "Distillate" 
is  much  cheaper  than  the  other  forms  of  gasoline, 
such  as  74°  and  deodorized  stove  gasoline.  The  econ- 
omy is  apparently  the  same  and  no  complaint  has 
been  made  of  fouling  or  gumming  either  the  valves, 


of  priming  by  hand  with  a  small  air  pump,  water 
from  the  ditch  is  pumped  by  the  small  "circulating" 
pump  and  stored  in  large  tanks  located  on  the  bank 
above  the  large  pump.  Then,  to  prime,  a  valve  is 
opened  and  water  from  the  tanks  primes  the  large 
pump  in  three  minutes. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  Utilization  of  Fog  for  Irrigation. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  live 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  coast  valleys  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  now  to  observe  fog  phenomena,  and 
no  doubt  often  think  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if 
they  could  get  more  of  that  aerial  moisture  into  the 
soil  than  is  secured  at  present.  They  will  therefore 
be  doubly  interested  in  some  speculations  in  the  same 
line  by  scientific  men  which  have  just  come  to  our 
hands. 

The  Proposition. — A.  McL.  Hawks,  civil  engineer, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  spent  March  to  May  of  1898  in  San 
Diego,  and  after  due  consideration  of  what  he  there 
experienced  prepares  his  propositions,  which  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

The  country  was  absolutely  arid  ;  no  rain  of  import 
had  fallen  in  eighteen  months,  the  streams  were  dry, 
the  huge  reservoirs  almost  empty,  ranches  were 
barren,  wheat  fields  burnt  up,  cattle  driven  out  of 
the  State,  fruit  trees  dying  for  lack  of  water.  And 
yet  almost  every  evening  (I  think  safely  three  out  of 
five)  tons  upon  tons  of  water  rolled  in  from  the  ocean 
over  the  land  ;  hung  there  all  night  long,  only  to 
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leBS  than  26  cents  a  gallon  or  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
double  that  price.  If  one  simply  needs  to  have  a 
cooling  agent  in  order  to  condense  the  fog  into  drops, 
one  might,  far  more  economically,  make  use  of  arti- 
ficial ice  or  the  original  brine  bath  and  the  ammonia 
Coils  of  a  refrigerating  apparatus.  The  evapora- 
tion of  liquid  air  back  into  the  free  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  experiment  that  is  now  being  daily 
shown  to  hundreds  of  people,  does  not  produce  the 
least  sensible  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the 
audience  chamber  where  the  experiments  are  being 
performed,  and  would  have  still  less  effect  over  the 
orchards  of  southern  California. 

Air  Flue  Not  Needed. — Mr.  Hawks  suggests  a  sec- 
ond method  for  attacking  the  problem,  viz.,  the  con- 
struction of  a  flue  or  smokestack  leading  from  the 
cooler  air  above  the  fog  down  through  the  warm  air 
to  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  that  the  cold  air  may 
descend  through  it  to  the  ground.  But  the  upper 
cold  air  really  does  not  need  any  such  conducting 
flue — it  will  descend  of  itself  if  the  conditions  are 
proper  ;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  brought  down  except 
by  the  use  of  some  extraneous  expensive  force,  and 
if  brought  down  would  be  warmed  up  so  much  by 
the  compression  due  the  greater  barometric  pres- 
sure near  the  earth's  surface  that  it  would  not  pro- 
duce rain,  but  become  a  veritable  warm,  dry  chinook. 

Condensing  Surface  Which  Can  be  Easily  Tried. — 
But  there  is  a  third  and  most  valuable  suggestion  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Hawks.  He  has  observed  that 
shiny  black-painted  iron  or  shiny  freshly  painted 
boards  exposed  horizontally  are  great  moisture 
gatherers.  It  is  evident  from  his  statements  that  a 
concave  painted  board  or  a  concave  sheet  or  trough 
of  painted  iron  will  collect  much  moisture.  If  such 
a  concave  surface  has  a  gentle  inclination  toward 
the  ground,  the  moisture  should  drip  in  a  steady 
stream  all  night  long  from  the  lower  end,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  gathered  in  reservoirs  or  pails  or  led 
directly  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  drip,  as  we 
stated  in  the  October  Review,  is  that  which  main- 
tains the  verdure  of  Green  mountain  on  the  island  of 
Ascension.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  agricul- 
turists of  southern  California  to  follow  out  this  line 
of  experiment  in  the  matter  of  utilizing  the  fog. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


State  Aid  to  Beet  Sugar  in  Hichigan. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  utilize  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over 
pine  lands,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
State.  The  cut-over  pine  lands  have  long  been  an 
eyesore  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  poorly  adapted  to  agriculture.  Farmers  who 
settled  in  the  cut-over  country  met  with  little  en- 
couragement from  the  sterile  soil,  and  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  lower  and  upper  peninsulas  are  un- 
broken wastes  of  tangled  underbrush  and  sapling 
cedars. 

Eight  years  ago  the  State  founded  an  experiment 
station  at  Gaylord,  in  the  lower  peninsula,  to  ascer- 
tain what  use  could  be  made  of  the  waste  lands. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  without  results,  and 
the  station  was  abandoned. 

The  solution  was  accidentally  hit  upon  two  years 
ago,  when  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  allowing  a 
bounty  for  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  Experi- 
ments were  made  all  over  the  State,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  pine  belt  sugar  beets 
grew  large  and  sweet. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $40,000  bounty  for 
the  production  of  beet  sugar,  and  if  more  is  needed 
it  may  be  drawn  from  other  funds  of  the  State.  But 
one  factory  was  started  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
two  years  ago.  It  produced  5,800,000  pounds  of 
sugar  last  year  and  received  $58,000  in  bounties  from 
the  State. 

So  profitable  did  the  experiment  prove  that  eleven 
factories,  none  of  which  is  to  cost  less  than  $50,000, 
are  in  process  of  construction,  and  farmers  all 
through  the  pine  belt  are  turning  their  attention  to 
beet  raising.  The  State  will  spend  at  least  $2,000,000 
in  bounties  in  the  next  two  years. 

Farmers  of  the  upper  peninsula  have  experi- 
mented with  beet  raising,  and  sugar  beets  raised  in 
Menominee  county  average  from  16%  to  18%  sac- 
charine. The  law  allows  1  cent  a  pound  bounty  on 
all  beet  sugar  produced  and  provides  that  factories 
pay  farmers  at  least  $4  per  ton  for  sugar  beets  aver- 
aging 14%  of  saccharine,  and  50  cents  per  ton  for 
each  additional  per  cent  of  saccharine.  This  insures 
the  farmer  $1  a  ton  profit,  with  a  chance  for  more, 
and,  as  the  land  yields  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre,  the 
beet  industry  will  prove  a  bonanza  to  the  farmer. 

The  State  will  get  its  money  back  in  time  in  taxes. 
The  waste  lands  in  Menominee  county,  which  were 
formerly  sold  for  taxes,  have  been  bought  recently 
in  blocks  of  2000  and  4000  acres,  and  the  growth  of 
the  industry  will  mean  a  great  advance  in  the  value 
of  Michigan  farm  lands. 


It  is  a  mark  of  progress  that  our  great  specialty 
ranchers  are  having  resident  agents  abroad.  We 
note  by  the  English  journals  that  M.  H.  Durst  is  es- 
tablished in  London  as  resident  agent  of  the  Durst 
Bear  River  hop  yards  in  Yuba  county. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The 


Holstein-Friesian  Cow  as  an 
cal  Producer  of  Butter. 


Economi- 


To  the  Editor  — In  1897  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  adopted  a  plan  known  as 
"Food  Tests,"  and  offered  prizes  for  cows  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent experiment  stations,  to  determine  the  food 
cost  of  butter  production.  A  schedule  of  prices  of  the 
different  foodstuffs  was  fixed,  based  upon  recom- 
mendations of  some  of  the  leading  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  the  yields  of  butter  fat  and  food  consumed 
by  competing  animals  during  the  seven  days  tested 
were  conducted  and  vouched  for  by  experiment 
stations. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  is  certainly  one  in  the  right  direction,  as 
the  value  of  any  dairy  cow  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  milk  and  butter  produced  in  return  for  amount  of 
food  consumed.  The  all-important  problem  that 
confronts  the  dairyman  to-day  is  the  one  of  economi- 
cal production  and  net  profit  over  and  above  cost 
of  production. 

Believing  that  some  data  touching  upon  this  point 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  practical  dairyman,  I 
have  formulated  a  table  showing  results  of  tests  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  competing  for 
prizes  in  "  Food  Tests  "  last  year.  In  this  table  I 
have  credited  these  animals  25  cents  for  each  pound 
of  butter  fat  produced  and  20  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  skim  milk,  taking  80%  of  the  whole  milk  to 
determine  the  amount  of  skim  product.  This  price 
of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  is  based  upon  its  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  other  foods  for  growing 
young  pigs  and  calves  upon  the  farm,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  worth  that,  in  feeding  trials  at  some  of 
the  leading  experiment  stations. 


not  easy  of  approach  by  rival  breeds.  It  demon- 
strates very  conclusively  the  value  of  the  Hol- 
stein  Friesian  as  a  business  cow  from  a  practical! 
standpoint;  but  to  show  still  more  evidence  of  the-- 
high  standing  of  the  breed,  as  economical  producers, 
I  present  another  table  showing  the  results  of  tests 
of  two  cows  and  two  two-year-old  heifers,  that  were 
entered  in  the  dairy  tests  at  the  Transmississippi 
Exposition  held  at  Omaha.  Unlike  other  fair  ground 
tests,  the  prizes  here  were  awarded  on  a  basis 
of  dry  matter  consumed  to  produce  a  pound  of  but- 
ter fat.  It  being  a  food  test,  impartial  to  any  dairy 
breed,  it  was  hoped  it  would  prove  a  drawing  card 
and  that  representatives  of  all  the  dairy  breeds 
would  be  entered  for  competition.  The  Holsteins, 
however,  were  the  only  ones  entered,  and  the  other 
breeds  "  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,"  a  fact 
very  much  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  test  for  aged  cows  Helena  Burke  was 
awarded  first  prize  and  Aaggie  Grace  2d's  Pietertje 
second  prize.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  cows  and  the 
breed  to  say  that  prior  to  entering  this  test  these  two 
cows  had  been  shown  at  five  different  State  Fairs, 
and  had  covered  a  distance  by  rail  of  over  2500  miles. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  very  trying  conditions 
surrounding  a  fair  ground  test,  the  expenditure  of 
dry  matter  on  the  part  of  these  two  cows  to  produce 
a  pound  of  butter  fat  is  not  only  remarkable  but 
phenomenal,  and  surpasses  any  record  I  have  ever 
seen  reported  upon  this  basis. 

In  the  class  for  two-year-old  heifers,  Duchess  of 
Ormsby  3d  was  awarded  first  prize,  the  second  go- 
ing to  Artis  Tritomia  Netherland.  We  find  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  to  produce  a  pound 
butter  fat  to  range  from  11.42  pounds  to  12  25  pounds 
with  these  four  animals.  The  economy  of  their  work 
can  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  when  we  consider 
(and  I  believe  such  is  the  finding  of  experiment  sta- 
tions in  tests  of  this  kind)  that  the  expenditure  of 
18  pounds  or  20  pounds  dry  matter  to  produce  a 


Name  of  Animal 
and 

Herd  Book  Number. 


Aaggie  3d's  Wayne  10516  

Vevle  Night  2d  16002  

Mutual  Friend  3d  28389  

Springvale  Duchess  33986  

Johanna  Rue  2d  33788  

Johanna  5th's  Clothilde  30836  

Calamity  Jane  26292  

Colantha  4th  35028  

Edgely  Frena  41398  

Johanna  Aagie  36477  

Johanna  DeKol  36478  

Empress  Josephine  3d's  Uerben  A.  3 

Bomaz  2d's  Bettina  39500  

Rixa  Silva's  Last  39389  

America  2d's  Pauline  DeKol  37096 
Rixa  Silva  3d's  Bettina 


Totals  . 
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$  9.64 

163  91 

$43.64 

A  summary  of  this  table  follows:  Seven  mature 
cows  average  15  15  pounds  fat  per  week  at  a  cost  of 
$.091  per  pound.  Two  four-year-old  heifers  14  64 
pounds  fat  at  a  cost  of  $.127  per  pound.  Three 
three-year-old  heifers  average  13  47  pounds  fat  at  a 
cost  of  $.081  per  pound.  Four  two-year-old  heifers 
average  10.31  pounds  fat  at  a  cost  of  $.086  per 
pound. 

The  entire  list  of  sixteen  cows  and  heifers,  which 
includes  every  animal  tested  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  March,  1898,  average  13  5  pounds  fat  at  a 
food  cost  of  $.093  per  pound,  and  they  return  a  net 
income,  above  food  cost  of  production,  of  $43.64,  or 
an  average  of  $2.67  per  cow. 

Further  study  of  this  table  shows  the  injustice  of 
judging  the  dairy  cow  on  a  basis  of  food  cost  of  but- 


pound  of  butter  fat  would  be  correctly  interpreted 
as  being  very  economical  with  the  dairy  cow,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  natural  surround- 
ings. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  results  here  mentioned 
are  not  based  upon  the  statements  of  interested 
owners,  but  upon  unquestionable  authority,  thus 
establishing  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  records, 
and  any  dairyman  studying  the  results  of  these 
tests  from  a  practical,  unprejudiced  standpoint  can 
but  concede  the  outstanding  merit  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow. 

Her  past  is  at  least  secure;  her  present  can  but 
command  the  attention  of  any  dairyman  desiring  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  economically  converting 
food  materials  into  milk  and  butter,  and  her  future 


Name  of  Cow. 
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81 
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13.47 
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11.42 
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Mature. 

87 

154.48 

22.09 

13.21 

1.88 

11.68 
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2-yr.  old. 

77 

122.93 

17  56 

11.01 

1.57 

11.17 

8.95 

2-yr.  old. 

19 

104.27 

14.89 

8.50 

1  21 

12.25 

8.16 

ter  fat  alone.  This  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  first  cow  on  the  list,  whose  butter  fat  was  made 
for  $.077  per  pound,  and  Calamity  Jane  who  re- 
quired $.115  for  a  pound  of  fat.  The  natural  in- 
ference would  be,  that  the  first  was  the  most  prof- 
itable cow;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  when  we 
note  the  difference  of  net  profit  in  the  last  column. 

It  will  be  further  noted,  as  a  rule,  that  the  cows 
giving  the  most  milk  make  the  most  fat  and  return 
a  greater  net  profit.  Not  only  is  it  true  in  these 
tests  but  in  the  dairy  tests  at  the  World's  Fair,  the 
breeds  taking  the  highest  standing  were  those  giv- 
ing the  most  milk,  and  this  seems  also  to  apply  to 
the  different  individuals  of  the  different  breeds. 

These  tests  present  a  very  creditable  showing  for 
the  Holstein-Friesians,  and  the  performance  is  one 


gives  promise  of  a  progressive  march  to  a  still 
higher  pinnacle,  as  the  work  of  improvement  ad- 
vances in  the  hands  and  under  the  management  of 
the  intelligent  American  breeder. 
Rosendale,  Wis.  W.  J.  Gillett. 


It  is  cabled  from  Vienna  that  Johann  Steparaki 
of  Kezanlik  district,  known  as  "the  Valley  of 
Roses,"  Bulgaria,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  rose 
of  azure  blue.  He  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  experimenting  on  the  hues  of  different  flowers  and 
has  produced  some  curious  results.  The  blue  rose  is 
said  to  be  perfect  in  color  and  shape,  and  Steparaki, 
while  denying  that  the  color  is  the  result  of  chemical 
treatment,  declines  to  reveal  the  secret  of  cultiva- 
tion. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Song  of  the  Open  Road. 


Out  from  the  rush  and  the  roar  and  the  riot 

Of  the  world  of  women  and  men, 
Into  a  land  of  gracious  quiet 

Turn  we  our  steps  again; 
For  we  were  born  on  a  midsummer  morn 

And  are  sprung  from  a  sun-warmed  soil, 
And  naught  know  we  of  the  lot  forlorn 

Of  the  brooding  sons  of  toil. 

We  know  the  smell  of  the  white  sweet  clover 

Wet  with  the  summer  rain; 
We  know  the  cry  of  the  wild  grass  plover 

From  fields  of  greening  grain; 
And  never  a  note  from  the  thrush's  throat, 

Nor  a  lilt  of  the  meadow  lark 
That  you  and  I  know  not  by  rote 

And  have  followed  from  dawn  till  dark. 

It  is  good  to  sleep  without  rooftree  cover, 

And  to  wake  'neath  the  stars  at  night; 
It  is  good  to  watch  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover 

The  birth  of  the  blessed  light; 
But  hard  to  bear  is  the  burden  of  care 

And  the  weight  of  a  ceaseless  sorrow  ; 
Happier  we  who  are  free  as  air 

From  a  trouble  beyond  the  morrow. 

Let  us  taste  of  the  bloom  of  the  wild  grape 
cluster, 

And  bare  the  brow  to  the  rain ; 
Let  us  breast  the  storm  blast's  rudest  bluster 

To  the  health  of  body  and  brain; 
And  at  last,  when  the  sun  drops  down  in  the 
west, 

And  pastimes  and  pleasures  pall, 
We  shall  sink  to  rest  on  the  faithful  breast 
Of  the  mother  who  loves  us  all. 

—Susan  Owen  Moberly. 


An  Experiment  in  Friendship. 


Bolker,  during  his  four  years  at  col- 
lege, never  made  a  friend.  To  him 
neighbor  in  a  lecture  meant  either 
nuisance,  if  fidgety  and  inclined  to  talk, 
or  object  of  indifference,  if  quiet  and 
taciturn;  snob,  if  well  dressed;  nonen- 
tity if,  like  himself,  shabby.  In  those 
four  years  of  toil  Bolker  never  com- 
mitted the  conventional  college  sins  of. 
drinking,  smoking  or  loafing.  Instead, 
he  spent  his  time  on  mathematics,  now 
computing,  with  infinite  patience,  how 
long  it  takes  (disallowing  friction)  for  a 
drop  of  water  to  flow  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  equator,  and  now  mastering 
the  eccentricities  of  parabolas.  His 
mathematics  stamped  themselves  on  his 
appearance,  his  habits  and  his  charac- 
ter. The  part  in  his  black  hair  was 
the  perfection  of  straightness;  just  as 
regular  as  seven-thirty,  twelve  and  six 
came  each  day,  so  regularly  he  regaled 
himself  at  Foxcroft.  As  for  work,  his 
was  invariably  ready  three  days  before 
the  required  time.  Bolker  graduated 
finally  with  a  summa  cum  (highest  hon- 
ors in  mathematics),  an  abnormally 
developed  character  and  a  vague  long- 
ing. This  last  he  proved  conclusively 
to  himself  was  for  a  continuance  of  his 
student  life,  and  in  hopes  of  satisfying 
it,  he  pleaded  successfully  to  the  regent 
for  a  proctorship. 

The  next  fall  found  him  ensconced  in 
office  heartily  trusting  he  should  never 
have  to  assert  himself.  While  beautify- 
ing his  new  quarters,  on  the  day  before 
college  opened,  with  a  much  connoting 
sheepskin,  he  was  startled  by  a  loud, 
"  Oh,  excuse  me — but  will  you  lend  me 
a  match  ? "  from  a  well-dressed  lad, 
standing  at  the  door. 

"Certainly,  yes;  come  in,"  stam- 
mered the  proctor,  blushing. 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  the  visitor. 
"I  didn't  really  want  a  match,  you 
know.  I'm  your  neighbor,  and  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  meet,  I'm  a 
freshman;  my  name's  Watson." 

Strangely,  the  proctor  was  not  bored; 
indeed,  he  was  gald.  "  Mine,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  timidly,  "is  Bol- 
ker." The  ingenuous  intruder  grasped 
it  heartily. 

"  What  a  jolly  room  you  have  ! " — it 
was  in  reality  almost  bare — "  I  suppose 
you're  a  senior." 

"  No;  I'm  a  graduate  this  year." 

"  That  is  dignified  !  But  I  see  you're 
busy  fixing  up.  I  ought  to  be,  too.  I'm 
such  a  lazy  dog,  though,  I'd  sit  around 
and  talk  all  day,  if  you'd  let  me.  Well, 
so  long.  Come  and  see  me.  Fifteen, 
right  next  door,"  and  out  he  strode, 
whistling. 

Bolker's  heart  seemed  pushing  up  to- 
ward his  collarbone.  He  had  not  men- 
tioned that  he  was  proctor,  because  he 
feared  the  boy,  once  knowing  it,  would 


not  come  back,  and  he  wanted  him 
back;  wanted  him  to  come  often. 

His  wish  was  gratified.  That  very 
night  Watson  dropped  in,  now  without 
excuse.  He  spoke  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  place,  of  how  thoroughly  insig- 
nificant one  felt  in  it,  as  though  no  one 
would  care  if  you  lived  or  died;  wherein 
it  was  all  quite  different  from  home 
(home  being  in  Dayton,  O.,  and  very 
far  away).  Then  Bolker  surprised  him- 
self by  playing  the  comforter. 

"  Must  you  be  off?  "  he  said,  sincerely 
sorrv,  when  the  lad  finally  rose  to  go. 

"Yes,  I  want  to  start  in  well  and 
get  up  early.  I'm  tremendously  obliged 
to — whew,  it's  late!" 

"By  Jove,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  Half  past  ten  !  I'll  have  to  stop 
that  fellow  playing  his  piano  up  there." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mind  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"No — but  you  see — I'm  proctor  in 
the  building." 

"You?  "the  lad  laughed.  "Why, 
you've  just  graduted.  You're  joking 
aren't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  really  am  the  proctor." 

"  Oh,  what  a  cinch  I've  got,"  chuck- 
led the  boy,  impudently.  "  Good  night, 
old  man — that  is,  I  mean,  sir  !  " 

The  exclamation  annoyed  Bolker 
vaguely.  What  if  ever  as  proctor  he 
should  have  to — nonsense  !  His  fears 
were  groundless.  The  fact  that  he 
was  proctor  did  not  in  the  least  hamper 
the  acquaintance  from  ripening,  as 
time  went  on,  into  friendship.  The 
freshman  was  young  and  liked  the 
proctor's  quiet  reserve,  his  sophis- 
ticated advice,  and  Bolker  became 
equally  fond  of  the  wild  lad  toward 
whom  his  solitary  heart  turned  with  a 
tenderness  almost  fatherly. 

One  night  there  came  from  Watson's 
room  more  noise  than  was  usual.  It 
began  early,  and  prolonged  itself  in- 
definitely. The  proctor  went  to  be  bed 
doubting.  The  noise  continued;  it  be- 
came intolerable.  Jumping  into  his 
slippers  (which  were  always,  toes  out, 
precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  bed) 
Bolker  rapped  at  the  door.  For  an 
instant  the  noise  ceased;  then  the  proc- 
tor heard  from  within,  "Let  me  go. 
I'm  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  and  an  angry 
"  Shut  up;  get  in  there  quick;  I'll  go," 
in  the  voice  of  Watson,  who  thereupon, 
looking  extremely  silly,  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"Won't  you  please  stop  the  noise  ?  " 
faltered  Bolker.  "I  can't  sleep  if  you 
don't." 

"  Were  we  making  a  noise  ?  Really 
I—" 

"It  doesn't  matter  at  all  if  you'll 
only  stop.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir."  The  door  slammed 
with  a  scuffle  and  a  blended  chorus  of 
"  You  old  liar,— eh,  eh— give  me  that — 
whoop ! " 

Bolker  slipped  into  bed,  very  miser- 
ale.  He  hated  to  do  it.  Out  in  the 
hall  he  heard  another  scuffle,  mourn- 
ful reproaches,  blasphemous  diatribes 
against  all  proctors  and  reluctant  good 
nights.  But  it  was  long,  despite  the 
succeeding  quiet,  before  he  slept. 

Next  morning  Watson  appeared  for 
an  instant  to  iterate  his  regrets.  "  Just 
a  beer  night,  you  know — my  eighteenth 
birthday.  It  won't  happen  again,  I 
assure  you.    Ta — ta  !  " 

During  the  next  week  Bolker  was 
wretched  because  his  neighhor  did  not 
appear.  Doubtless  he  was  angry.  To 
have  stopped  his  birthday  party  was, — 
but  one's  duty!  Rot  !  One's  duty  was  to 
have  waited  at  least  a  while  longer. 

As  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Watson,  as 
Bolker  should  have  known,  was  too 
busy  for  visiting,  in  that  week  before 
the  midyear.  To  keep  off  probation 
would  be  a  hard  struggle.  He  had 
determined  accordingly  to  work  hard, 
and  did,  so  that  he  scraped  through 
ingloriously. 

One  day  after  the  troublous  times 
were  over  the  proctor  was  disturbed  in 
his  work  by  a  well-known  bang  at  the 
door,  and  in  answer  to  his  "come 
in,"  Watson  appeared  all  breath- 
less. "I  say,  my  folks  are  in  the 
next  room.  They  surprised  me,  and  I 
want  you  to  meet  them  now,  please. 

"I'd like  to,"  replied  Bolker  nervous- 
ly, "  but — but  I'm  busy,  that  is — " 

' 1  Bosh,  my  dear  fellow ;  there's  no  one 
but  mother  and  sister.  I've  told  'em 
so  much  about  you  they  insist  on  seeing 


you,  and  when  they  insist  you  might  as 
well  give  in  right  off;  it  saves  time. 
They'll  be  insulted  if  you  don't.  Come 
on,  there's  good  fellow." 

Bolker  had  never  before  met  any 
one's  people,  and  didn't  know  quite 
how  to  do  it.  So  it  was  only  after 
many  misgivings  that  he  at  length  con- 
sented. 

But  he  found  Mrs.  Watson  much  like 
her  son,  and  a  brief  talk  with  her  made 
him  forget  his  hands  and  feet.  Later 
to  Miss  Watson's  sincere  thanks  for 
his  kindness  after  her  brother,  and  to 
her  interested  queries  that  disclosed 
absolute  ignorance  of  all  things  acad- 
emic, Bolker  found  himself  answering 
with  more  freedom  then  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  girl  had  all  the  un- 
affected frankness  of  her  brother,  aug- 
mented by  a  thousand  little  womanly 
graces,  that  quite  captivated  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  blissful  hour  came 
the  climax;  they  asked  him  to  dine. 
And  when  he  perforce  declined,  they 
sweepingly  rebutted  his  arguments;  he 
was  not  a  stranger;  they  had  seemed 
to  know  him  for  ages;  he  had  been  so 
good  to  Fred.    In  short,  he  accepted. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Watson's  peo- 
ple took  rooms  in  Cambridge.  "Mother 
likes  the  place  better  than  Boston,"  ex- 
plained the  boy.  "I'm  the  chief  at- 
traction, and  they  want  to  be  near  me. 
Oh — and  they  want  you  to  call  often. 
Sis  thinks  you're  just  about  the  right 
sort."  Bolker  flushed.  "That's  very 
nice,  I'm  sure." 

And  he  did  call  often;  the  girl  was 
wonderfully  attractive.  When,  after 
two  months  stay,  she  and  her  mother 
left,  Bolker,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
college  career,  felt  lonesome. 

Worst  of  all,  the  April  examinations, 
put  poor  Watson  on  probation.  "  My 
dad  writes  he  won't  have  me  come  back 
if  I  don't  make  my  class.  But,  hang  it 
all,  I  couldn't  help  it  !  It  takes  me 
such  a  time  to  get  started,  the  hour's 
always  up  by  the  time  I  begin.  Looks 
pretty  serious,  eh  ?  But  I'll  manage 
somehow,  I  guess." 

He  did  manage,  in  his  first  four 
finals,  despite  the  innumerable  seminars 
and  incessant  grinding  that  preceded 
them,  to  do  very  badly.  That  was 
sure. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  fateful 
room,  where  he  was  to  take  his  last, 
an  examination  in  English,  Bolker  was 
proctor.  "  Good  luck  to  you  !  "  he 
smiled  to  Watson,  giving  him  a  blue 
book.  Then  he  settled  into  the  dreamy, 
trance-like  state,  wherein  he  was  wont 
to  pass  the  three-hour  ordeal. 

After  a  while  he  glanced  toward 
Watson.  Good  heavens  !  the  boy  was 
not  writing  ;  he  was  looking  squarely 
on  the  book  of  the  man  in  front  of  him. 
Bolker  turned  away  hastily,  then,  with 
a  fearful  doubt,  looked  again.  Could  it 
be  that  he — her  brother — could  it  be  ? 
It  was  ;  the  wretched  boy,  afraid  of 
failure,  was  taking  this  cowardly 
means,  prostituting  friendship  for  safe 
cheating.  With  a  great  weight  on  his 
heart,  the  proctor  strode  toward  his 
friend. 

"  I'll  report  you,"  he  hissed,  bending 
low. 

Watson  looked  up  and  laughed.  "  Oh, 
you  wouldn't  do  that !  " 

The  watchman  resumed  his  seat, 
trembling.  He  dared  not  look  again. 
It  must  have  been  a  mistake.  "  But  if 
it  isn't,  what  then?  I  won't  look — 
there  is  no  need.  Yes — I  will  look — 
to  prove  I  was  wrong."  Reluctantly 
he  swung  around.  Horrible,  it  was 
true  !  A  flush  came  to  Bolker's  cheeks 
— here  was  no  time  for  leniency.  He 
would  report,  he  must  report,  the  in- 
famous cheat.  Report  ?  No,  thank 
heaven,  that  was  not  necessary  ! 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
dozed  a  fellow  proctor  ;  to  him  tiptoed 
Bolker. 

"Say,  old  man,"  he  pleaded,  "do 
you  mind  changing  places  ?  I  feel  sick 
— I  want  to  sit  by  the  window  where 
it's  cool." 

"Sure  you're  sick?"  queried  the 
other,  pleasantly,  and  crossed  over. 
Bolker  sank  into  the  chair  and  mopped 
his  face.  Then  he  looked  triumphantly 
at  Watson,  now  working  away.  Indeed, 
after  that,  the  boy  continued  to  scratch 
along,  never  once  pausing  to  look  up, 
until,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 


time  was  up,  he  handed  in  his  book  and 
scurried  out. 

When  the  examination  ended,  Bolker, 
faint  and  trembling,  strode  to  the  room 
of  his  false  friend.  Through  the  open 
door  he  descried  the  goody  collecting 
innumerable  shirts  and  ties  that 
strewed  the  floor. 

"Where's  Mr.  Watson?"  he  de- 
manded fiercely. 

"Why,  he's  jest  this  minute  went 
away,  swearin'  around  that  he'd  never 
make  his  train !  Such  a  mess  you 
never  seen,  sir  !  He's  terrible  careless, 
is  Mr.  Watson,  sir,  and  I  was  to  say 
good-by  for  him — " 

Bolker  slammed  the  door.  His  anger 
was  rapidly  oozing  away.  "  Poor  little 
chap,  he's  so  young  !  It  was  an  awful 
temptation  and  he  yielded.  Bolker, 
you  blackguard,  you  hope  he  pulled 
through.  You  do,  sir — and  it's  enough 
to  have  stopped  him,  made  him  fall  ! 
Yes,  and  why,  why  ?  For  a  big,  grind- 
ing corporation  called  Harvard,  of 
which  you  are  the  tool,  the  spy.  For 
that  you've  sacrificed  your  friend,  your 
only  one,  her  brother  ! " 

All  through  the  summer  Bolker 
toiled,  solitary  and  wretched,  hoping, 
praying,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  Wat- 
son had  contrived  to  pass  and  would 
return.  Never  had  summer  seemed  so 
hot,  so  long,  so  unendurable;  never  had 
he  accomplished  so  little;  never  had  he 
made  such  childish  mistakes;  never  felt 
so  utterly  alone. 

As  October  drew  near,  he  became 
more  and  more  despondent,  fearing  he 
should  never  again  see  his  by  now  can- 
onized friend.  He  even  thought  of  re- 
singing,  for  the  reason  that  in  allow- 
ing another  to  cheat  he  had  himself 
cheated. 

But  one  morning  he  was  startled 
and  shocked  by  hearing  the  voice  he  so 
well  knew,  "Hello  Bolker;  lend  me  a 
match,  will  you  ?  " 

"Watson,  Watson,"  he  cried,  spring- 
ing up.    "  Did  you — " 

"Well,  I  guess  I  passed  everything 
pretty  well ;  two  D's,  two  C  Minus's, 
and — don't  faint  now — a  B — yes,  sir,  a 
B  in  English.  You  must  have  been  my 
mascot  that  day  when  you  were  in  the 
room.  Oh,  and  say — good  news  !  My 
family  are  coming  to  live  in  Cambridge; 
they  liked  it  so  much — and  they  want 
to  be  remembered.  Now,  I  didn't  for- 
get to  tell  you,  did  I  ?  You're  sur- 
prised about  that  B.  Hm !  Clearly, 
sir,  you  have  heretofore  underrated  my 
ability  !  Well,  I  always  liked  Ben  and 
Donne  and  that  lot— but  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  man  ?  You  look 
funny.  Whe — ew  !  I  remember  now. 
So  you  did  believe  I  was  cheating  in 
that  exam  ?  Why,  at  the  time  I 
thought  surely  you  was  joking.  But, 
do  you  know,  it  bothered  me  often  dur- 
ing the  summer,  because  I  remembered 
how  serious  you  looked  and  that  you 
changed  with  the  other  proctor.  Lord, 
man,  you  ought  to  have  known  better  ! 
I'm  sorry  you  thought  that  of  me.  I 
am  sorry  !  Don't  deny  it,  man — you 
can't !  Oh,  I'm  not  angry,  but  you 
must  have  thought  me  a  beaut  ?  I  re- 
member it  now,  and  I  suppose  it  did 
look  suspicious,  and  I  ought  not  to  have 
done  it.  But  I  couldn't  help  it.  There 
was  an  awful  grind  in  front  of  me.  He 
wrote  like  a  steam  engine,  two  pages  a 
minute,  you  know  !  I  liked  watching 
him  scratch  away,  but  I  didn't  look  to 
see  what  he  was  writing.  I'm  not  as 
bad  as  all  that.  Don't  be  foolish,  Bol- 
ker. You  look  as  if  you  was  going  to 
cry.  You  haven't  shaken  hands,  yet. 
Put  her  here  !  " 

Bolker,  unable  to  speak,  covered 
Watson's  big  hand  with  both  his  own 
and  looked  away.— Murray  Seasongood, 
in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


From  One  Point  of  View. 


"Trusts  put  up  prices,  don't  they  ?  " 
asked  the  boy. 

"Some  people  say  they  do,"  an- 
swered his  father  cautiously. 

"When  prices  go  up,  we  have  to 
economize,  don't  we  ?  "  persisted  the 
boy. 

"  We  surely  do,"  answered  the  man 
who  pays  the  bills. 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  wish  you'd  tell  mamma  that  there's 
a  soap  trust  now." 
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The  Derelict, 


I  am  rolled  and  swung,  I  am  rocked  and  flung, 

I  am  hammered  and  heaved  and  hurled ; 
I  am  tossed  and  wheeled,  I  am  blown  and 
reeled, 

And  battered  about  the  world. 

On  the  pushing  tide  I  ride  and  ride, 

Or  loiter  and  loaf  at  ease 
With  never  a  care,  though  foul  or  fair 

1  follow  the  foamy  seas. 

Men  come  not  nigh  when  they  pass  me  by, 

For  they  fear  me,  everyone, 
As  I  cleave  the  gray  of  the  dawning  day, 

Or  drowse  in  the  summer  sun. 

Past  unknown  isles,  for  miles  and  miles, 

I  wander  away  to  where 
The  iceberg  lifts  and  the  salt  spray  drifts 

In  the  freezing  arctic  air. 

I  steal  by  the  bars  when  the  flame-winged 
stars 

Have  swarmed  in  the  upper  blue, 
And  the  glow  and  shine  of  the  drenching  brine 
Like  white  fire  burns  me  through. 

I  haunt  as  a  ghost  the  rock-girt  coast 
Where  the  bell-buoy  loudly  rings, 

And  the  breakers  leap  to  the  mighty  sweep 
Of  the  night  wind's  sable  wings. 

I  shake  and  moan,  I  creak  and  groan, 

In  the  wrathful  tempest  when 
The  old  sea  raves  and  digs  deep  graves 

For  the  jolly  sailor  men. 

What  matters  time  or  what  the  clime 

To  a  vagrant  of  the  sea? 
To  live  or  die,  oh,  naught  care  I, 

There  is  no  port  for  me. 

—Herbert  Bashford. 


What  to  Teach  Boys. 


A  philosopher  has  said  that  true  edu- 
cation of  boys  is  to  "  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  know  when  they  become 
men." 

1.  To  be  true  and  to  be  genuine.  No 
education  is  worth  anything  that  does 
not  include  this.  A  man  had  better 
not  know  how  to  read,  and  be  true  and 
genuine  in  action,  rather  than  be 
learned  in  all  sciences  and  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  be  at  the  same  time  false 
in  heart  and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above 
all  things,  teach  the  boys  that  truth  is 
more  than  riches,  power  or  posses- 
sions. 

2.  To  be  pure  in  thought,  language 
and  life — pure  in  mind  and  body. 

3.  To  be  unselfish.  To  care  for  the 
feelings  and  comforts  of  others.  To  be 
generous,  noble  and  manly.  This  will 
include  a  genuine  reverence  for  the 
aged  and  for  things  sacred. 

4.  To  be  relf-reliant  and  self-helpful, 
even  from  childhood.  To  be  industrious 
always,  and  self-supporting  at  the 
earliest  proper  age.  Teach  them  that 
all  honest  work  is  honorable;  that  an 
idle  life  of  dependence  on  others  is  dis- 
graceful. 

When  a  boy  has  learned  these  things, 
when  he  has  made  these  ideas  part  of 
him — however  poor  or  however  rich — 
he  has  learned  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  he  ought  to  know. 


Do  Not  Use  Slang. 


Avoid  vulgar  phrases  and  slang. 
There  is  a  grisly  fairy  story  of  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  from  whose  mouth, 
when  she  opened  it,  dropped  frogs  and 
toads.  "Iam  always  reminded  of  this 
story,"  says  a  gentleman  of  good 
breeding,  "  when  I  hear  a  young  lady 
talk  slang."  Enough  words  are  in 
every  day  use  to  express  the  nicest 
shades  of  meaning  without  resorting  to 
slang.  Bad  words  contaminate  the 
blood  as  insidiously  as  do  the  microbes 
of  disease  and  the  poisonous  germs  that 
infest  animal  food.  No  gentleman  is 
profane;  no  lady  uses  slang.  It  was 
Cato  who  said  that  he  seldom  spoke 
unless  he  had  something  to  say  that 
deserved  to  be  known. 


Happiness. 


away.  The  search  for  happiness  is 
like  the  search  for  the  end  of"  the  rain- 
bow— it  recedes  as  you  advance.  You 
cannot  capture  it.  After  all  your 
planning  and  your  straining  after  hap- 
piness you  will  have  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit and  content  yourself  with  follow- 
ing the  plain  and  plodding  path  of 
duty,  and  to  find  your  joy  in  fidelity  to 
conscience  and  obedience  to  divine  will. 
In  attaining  this  blessing  imitate  the 
boatman,  who  directs  his  prow  above 
the  point  of  destination,  and  so  make 
sure  of  it.  Aim  at  something  higher 
than  happiness,  and  the  higher  will  be 
sure  to  include  the  lower. 


Nutriment  in  Rice. 


It  is  not  generally  known,  says  the 
New  York  Commercial,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  nutriment  in  rice  is  thrown 
away  before  the  grain  is  put  in  shape 
to  be  offered  to  consumers.  The  rice, 
in  fact,  has  three  parts — the  husk,  the 
the  inner  cuticle  and  the  grain  itself  as 
it  is  ordinarily  offered.  The  inner 
cuticle  is  cuticle  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  growing  fast  to  the  grain.  It  has 
to  be  worn  off  by  friction,  and  forms  a 
residue,  which  is  used  as  cattle  feed. 
The  cuticle  is  rich  in  gluten,  or  pro- 
tein, and  in  China  is  eaten  with  the 
rest  of  the  grain.  The  possibilities  of 
awakening  the  general  public  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  nutritive  value  of  rice 
without  this  cuticle  removed  have  not 
been  considered  by  millers  and  rice 
men  hitherto,  but  the  man  who  makes 
the  shredded  whole  wheat  biscuit  in 
Worcester  is  now  considering  the 
chances  of  success  that  a  correspond- 
ing product  made  of  rice  would  have, 
and  if  the  experiment  proves  a  success 
a  new  article  of  food  may  be  added  to 
the  grocer's  trade. 

The  inner  cuticle  of  the  grain,  while 
it  is  very  hard,  grows  quite  tightly 
on  the  grain  itself,  splits  away  with- 
out much  difficulty  when  subjected  to 
an  end  to  end  pressure,  leaving  the 
white  grain  perfectly  clean.  If  the 
whole  rice  were  to  be  offered  for  gen- 
eral use,  it  would  have  to  either  go 
through  this  breaking  process  or  would 
have  to  be  partially  steamed,  as  the 
outer  portion  cooks  much  more  slowly 
than  the  inner,  a  difficulty  which  the 
ordinary  cook,  often  unsuccessful  with 
rice,  might  not  be  able  to  overcome. 


"Please,  sir,"  said  the  bell-boy  to 
a  Texas  hotel-keeper,  "No.  40  says 
there  ain't  no  towel  in  his  room." 

"  Tell  him  to  use  one  of  the  window 
curtains." 

"He  says,  too,  there  ain't  no 
pillows." 

"  Tell  him  to  put  his  coat  and  vest 
under  his  head." 

"And  he  wants  a  pitcher  of  water." 

"  Grumbler  !  He's  the  worst  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Carry  him  up  the 
horse  pail." 

"  He  wants  to  know  if  he  can  have  a 
light." 

"  Here,  confound  him  !  Give  him  this 
lantern  and  ask  him  if  he  wants  the 
earth,  and  if  he'll  have  it  fried  on  only 
one  side  or  turned  over." 


They  were  on  the  quarterdeck  look- 
ing at  a  comet  and  noticed  an  eager 
discussion  among  the  crew  forward. 
The  captain  called  one  of  the  men  aft 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

"  We  were  trying  to  make  out  what 
that  there  thing  was,"  replied  the  man, 
pointing  to  the  comet. 

"  And  what  do  you  imagine  it  is  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  your  honor;  but  Bill 
Squib  here,  as  knows  most  things,  says 
as  how  it's  a  star  that's  sprung  a 
leak." 


The  Eschscholtzia. 


"Child  of  the  sun  I   Eschscholtzia  1 

Warm  colored,"  wild  and  free. 
Though  deep  the  dye  of  other  blossoms, 

None  can  compare  with  thee  I 
For  thou  hast  caught  the  glorious  gleam 

From  out  the  dying  day, 
That  golden  glory,  flaming  far, 

Then  fading  fast  away. 
The  radient  light  thus  prisoned  in 

Each  shining  petal's  fold, 
Gives  California's  hills  and  plains 

A  dress  of  living  gold." 


For  Self  Help. 


Fight  your  own  battles.  Hoe  your 
own  row.  Ask  no  favor  of  any  one, 
and  you'll  succeed  a  thousand  times 
better  than  one  who  is  always  beseech- 
ing some  one's  influence  and  patron- 
age. No  one  will  ever  help  yourself 
because  no  one  will  be  so  heartily  in- 
terested in  your  own  affairs.  The  first 
step  will  be  such  a  long  one,  perhaps, 
but  carving  your  own  way  up  the 
mountain  you  make  each  one  lead  to 
another,  and  stand  firm  while  you  chop 
still  another  out.  Men  who  have  made 
fortunes  are  not  those  who  have  had 
$5000  to  start  with,  but  boys  who  have 
started  fair  with  a  well-earned  dollar 
or  two. 


The  intelligent  man  who  looks  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset  knows  that  there  are 
other  worlds  than  ours,  and  that  the 
splendor  of  dawn  and  the  tender  glory 
of  twilight  are  as  real  as  the  solid 
earth  under  his  feet.  In  like  manner, 
and  with  equal  conviction,  he  who  lets 
himself  see  all  that  life  reveals  knows 
that  the  light  which  kindles  and  fades 
along  the  horizon  lines  of  the  soul's 
life,  day  after  day,  shines  from  other 
suns  than  those  that  flood  the  vast 
abysses  of  space  with  splendor. — Ly- 
man Abbott. 


A  law  recently  passed  in  Norway 
makes  girls  ineligible  for  matrimony 
unless  they  can  show  certificates  of 
skill  in  cooking,  knitting  and  spinning. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Jelly  Making. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange 
the  following  paper  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Scott: 

As  the  fruit  season  is  almost  at  hand, 
and  our  Grange  is  about  to  close  for 
our  usual  summer  vacation,  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  write  a  short  paper 
on  the  perfect  art  of  making  jelly. 

Success  in  jelly  making  is  surer  with 
some  fruits  than  with  other  kinds.  The 
fruit  used  should  never  be  over  ripe, 
and  should  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  it. 

Before  commencing  operations  there 
should  be  ready  at  hand  a  jelly  bag  of 
coarse  muslin.  When  larger  fruits  are 
used  they  should  be  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  porcelain 
kettle  (which  should  always  be  used), 
with  not  enough  water  to  quite  cover 
the  fruit.  Cover  the  kettle  tightly  and 
let  the  fruit  stew  slowly  until  all  is 
broken,  stirring  occasionally  from  the 
bottom  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then 
wring  the  jelly  bag  very  dry  and  turn 
into  it  the  contents  of  the  kettle.  Tie 
the  top  of  the  bag  with  a  strong  string 
and  hang  it  to  drip  in  a  place  entirely 
free  from  draughts;  for,  if  it  cools  too 
quickly,  the  full  amount  of  juice  will 
not  be  obtained.  Do  not  squeeze  the 
bag,  for  this  will  make  the  jelly  cloudy, 
and  by  that  method  much  of  the  fine 
pulp  is  forced  through.  Strain  and 
measure  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  of 
juice  weigh  out  one  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar.  Place  the  juice  uncovered 
over  the  fire  and  boil  exactly  twenty 
minutes;  take  care  that  it  boils  steadily 
and  not  so  rapidly  that  it  will  have  to 
be  removed  to  quit  the  boiling.  After 
the  juice  is  placed  on  the  fire,  pour  the 
sugar  into  a  pan  and  sot  in  the  oven  to 
heat,  stirring  often  while  the  juice  is 
boiling.  After  twenty  minutes  turn 
the  sugar  into  the  juice  and  boil  not 
longer  than  five  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  into 
glasses.  Cover  with  paper,  pasting 
the  edges  to  the  outside  of  the  glass. 


Keep  in  a  dry  place,  or  mould  will 
form  on  it,  which  changes  the  taste  of 
the  jelly. 


Canned  Fruit  and  Honey. 


In  the  Bee  Journal  E.  D.  Howell  gives 
a  recipe  for  canning  fruit  with  honey, 
which  is  here  given  entire.    It  reads  : 

"We  have  used  it  two  seasons  and 
like  it.  We  put  the  fruit  into  a  tight- 
covered  kettle  in  the  oven  of  the  stove, 
and  cook  until  tender,  then  add  the 
honey  and  bring  to  a  boil  on  top  of  the 
stove,  and  put  in  cans  and  seal  while 
boiling  hot.  Juicy  fruit,  like  peaches, 
pears  and  berries,  need  no  water 
added,  as  the  honey  makes  enough 
syrup.  Dry  fruits,  like  quinces  and 
apples,  need  a  little  water  to  cook 
them  tender. 

"  We  used  the  best  white  honey  for 
peaches  and  fruit  that  is  not  very  sour 
—one-fourth  pound  of  honey  to  a  pound 
of  fruit  is  about  right  for  us  ;  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  sweeten  to  taste.  I 
think  the  fruit  keeps  better  than 
canned  in  sugar. 

"I  had  for  my  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing peaches  canned  in  September,  1897. 
They  were  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  put  in  the  jars,  and  we  think 
them  much  better  than  fruit  put  up 
with  sugar.  We  have  put  up  in  honey 
apples,  blackberries,  peaches  and 
quinces.  All  keep  well  and  are  very 
fine.  We  drain  the  liquid  out  of  the 
honey  that  granulates  coarse,  and  use 
the  dry,  sugared  honey  for  making 
candy,  and  in  various  ways  for  cook- 
ing, etc. 

"Don't  cook  the  honey  in  with  the 
fruit.  The  less  you  boil  the  honey  the 
more  of  the  honey  flavor  the  fruit  will 
have." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Skirts  and  aprons  that  are  starched 
so  stiffly  as  to  rustle  should  never  be 
worn  by  one  who  ministers  in  a  sickroom. 
This  is  one  of  the  trifles  which  occasion 
real  annoyance  to  an  invalid,  and  often 
prevent  sleep. 

A  cooking  teacher  advises  that  lean 
fish  like  halibut,  cod  and  others  of  that 
character  may  be  brushed  with  oil  or 
melted  butter  and  broiled  on  the  gas 
broiler.  This  way  of  cooking,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  similar  to  frying,  and  does 
not  fill  the  house  with  the  smell  of  fried 
fish. 

A  much  better  polish  on  lamp  chim- 
neys mav  be  obtained  by  not  using 
water.  Rub  the  chimney  first  with 
soft  tissue  paper  until  the  soot  is 
thoroughly  removed,  then  sprinkle  in  a 
little  salt,  and  rub  with  a  dry  flannel. 
Glass  treated  in  this  way  is  beautifully 
brilliant. 

To  learn  to  breathe  properly,  inflate 
the  lungs  and  walk  for  five  paces, 
keeping  the  mouth  shut  and  breathing 
through  the  nose,  increasing  the  five 
paces  to  ten,  and  then  to  fifteen  or 
more.  Follow  this  up  by  taking  sev- 
eral long  breaths  after  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  again  before  retiring. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
child  be  put  to  bed  with  cold  feet. 
Sleep  will  be  disturbed,  and  congestion 
or  irritation  in  the  throat  or  other  or- 
gans is  apt  to  follow  on  account  of  the 
blood  being  deviated  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  If  the  child  is  delicate  let 
him  sleep  between  thin  blankets  instead 
of  sheets. 

The  glass  doors  of  bookcases,  cabi- 
nets and  glass  of  every  description  can 
be  made  beautifully  bright  by  the  use 
of  a  little  powdered  fuller's  earth.  A 
bit  of  wet  linen  should  be  dipped  into 
it  and  then  rubbed  upon  the  glass; 
then  it  must  be  washed  off  with  clean 
water  and  polished  well  with  a  dry 
wash  leather. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

The  MeCormick 
is 

•'  The  Best  In  the  World." 


There  are  people  forever  in  search 
of  happiness  who  never  find  it.  Hap- 
piness often  comes  by  indirection.  You 
are  intent  on  duty  and  are  surprised 
to  find  you  have  stumbled  on  more 
than  you  sought.  To  make  happiness 
the  end  of  your  seeking  is  a  good  way 
not  to  find  it.  It  is  a  coy  blessing. 
Hovering  about  your  path,  it  yet 
eludes  your  grasp.  Attempt  to  put 
your  hand  upon  it,  and,  like  the  wild  j 
gazelle  upon  the  mountain,  it  bounds  ' 


The  North  Dakota  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  requiring  all  applicants  for  mar- 
riage licenses  to  be  previously  exam- 
ined by  a  board  of  physicians  as  to 
their  mental  and  physical  fitness  for 
the  marriage  state.  The  certificate 
must  show  that  they  are  free  from 
hereditary  diseases,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  insanity  and  tuberculosis.  The 
idea  is  to  insure  that  the  children  born 
of  future  marriages  shall  be  sound  both 
mentally  and  physically. 
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Importance  of  Displaying  Cali- 
fornia Products. 


From  an  address  by  Frank  Wiggin  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  word 
"  California  "  will  sell  our  products.  In 
early  days,  when  our  fruits  were  new  to 
the  average  consumer,  the  name  of 
our  glorious  fruit-producing  State  went 
a  long  way  toward  inducing  its  sale  ; 
but  competition  has  sprung  up;  tastes 
and  fancies  are  daily  demanding  some- 
thing new,  something  better.  You  must 
cater  to  these  or  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  old  method  of  dumping  every 
shape  and  size  and  variety  of  fruit  into 
a  sack  and  stamping  it  "California" 
had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  packing  a 
fancy-faced  box  with  refused  centers 
and  sticks  and  dirt  below  will  not  at- 
tract a  customer  a  second  time. 

What  the  Expositions  Did.  —  The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  did  more  to  advertise  our 
fruit  industry  than  any  previous  expo- 
sition. 

The  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  only 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  custom- 
ers. The  freights  and  the  crude  way  of 
getting  our  fruits  to  the  market  were 
a  hindrance  to  rapid  introduction. 

But  at  Chicago  the  jobber,  the  re- 
tailer and  the  consumer  met,  examined, 
sampled  and  compared  notes,  made 
suggestions,  talked  cheaper  rates,  com- 
mercial packages,  uniformity  in  size 
and  color,  until  gradually  some  of  the 
more  progressive  growers  and  packers 
have  profited  and  carried  out  these 
suggestions  and  are  now  enjoying  the 
benefits. 

Whited  Sepulchers. — I  want  to  say 
here  that  California,  of  course,  had  the 
finest  fruit ;  the  most  attractive  and 
largest  display  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  in  dried,  preserved  and  canned 
fruits,  put  up,  however,  fGr  exposition 
purposes  and  calculated  to  draw  some- 
what on  the  imagination.  Our  fruits 
in  glasses,  for  instance,  never  looked 
finer  nor  larger ;  our  prunes  and 
peaches  fingered  out  to  their  full  capac- 
ity, packed  in  fancy  boxes  with  glass 
covers,  always  attracted  the  passing 
public  and  brought  forth  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  surprise. 

Now,  will  you  believe  it,  when  we 
came  to  show  some  of  these  same  fruits 
to  the  experts  who  composed  the  jury 
of  awards,  we  found  many  of  the  fancy 
boxes  filled  with  sticks,  straws,  nails, 
and,  I  believe,  in  one  or  two,  rocks  ;  in 
nearly  all  the  centers  were  to  be  found 
small,  crinkled  and  jammed  pieces  of 
fruit,  not  worth  the  space  they  occu- 
pied. Right  here  was  where  our  repu 
tation  was  most  dangerously  injured. 
Do  you  suppose  such  fruit  received  any 
special  mention  ?  Well,  no.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  it 
was  packed  by  men  well  known  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  southern  California. 
How  can  we  expect  the  public  to 
patronize  us  when  such  deception  is 
practiced  in  goods  packed  for  exposi- 
tion purposes,  let  alone  commercial 
use  ? 

At  Atlanta. — At  the  Midwinter  Fair 
conditions  were  improved  somewhat ; 
lessons  had  been  learned  and  packages 
were  more  uniform.  At  Atlanta  the 
trade  expressed  surprise,  as  our  goods 
were  comparatively  new  down  in  that 
section.  They  were  accustomed  to 
Baltimore  canned  goods  and  Georgia 
dried  fruits,  shipped  in  sacks  and  sold 
from  a  barrel  to  the  customer.  I  call 
to  mind  one  of  our  largest  canners  who 


SlOO  Reward.  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patfent  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  ft  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
Sold  by  Druggists,  ?5e. 
Hall's  Family  pills  are  the  best. 


was  fearful  from  the  well-filled  stocks 
he  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  leading 
grocers  he  would  not  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  trade  among  them  ;  but  when  he 
opened  up  his  goods  and  gave  the  job- 
bers an  opportunity  to  sample  them, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  all  the 
orders  he  had  stock  to  fill.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause every  can  he  opened  was  uni- 
form in  cut  and  fill,  and  with  every  sale 
he  made  he  gave  a  guarantee  that 
every  case  would  be  equally  good.  Re- 
sult :  A  healthy,  profitable  trade  in 
that  section  ever  since. 

At  Omaha. — At  Omaha  our  packages 
had  been  so  much  improved  and  the 
fruit  so  well  selected,  although  a  bad 
year,  that  the  general  comment  was 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Being 
in  the  heart  of  the  apple  country  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  producer  of  this  par- 
ticular fruit  was  more  than  impressed 
with  the  careful  way  in  which  we 
wrapped  and  packed,  and  the  pains 
we  took  in  making  the  top  layer  so  at- 
tractive, but  condemned  the  way  we 
packed  the  middle  of  the  box.  All  such 
criticism  compelled  us  to  place  the 
blame  not  so  much  upon  the  grower  as 
upon  the  packer.  The  former  may  be 
entirely  innocent,  having  sold  his  fruit 
in  the  bulk  and  left  it  to  the  mercy  of 
the  packer  ;  nevertheless,  had  he  taken 
particular  pains  in  growing  his  fruit  to 
uniform  size,  by  careful  pruning  and 
thinning,  the  packer  would  have  been 
able  to  place  on  the  market  a  more 
uniform  package. 

In  all  exposition  work  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  show  the  best  we  had.  We 
would  have  been  foolish  to  have  done 
otherwise.  In  showing  this,  we  only 
demonstrated  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  care  and  perseverance. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  this  everlast- 
ing deception  in  pack  and  package 
than  there  is  in  trying  to  sell  eggs  for 
peaches.  Every  pound  of  fruit  raised 
in  California  could  be  made  exposition 
fruit  if  the  producer  would  only  inter- 
est himself  in  his  work  as  does  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic  or  the  banker. 
He  must  seek  to  please  the  public.  To 
do  this  he  must  begin  with  the  bud  and 
watch  it  until  it  it  packed  and  sold.  It 
is  not  my  place  to  instruct  you  how  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  present  conditions,  but  you  have 
had  ample  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
both  by  individual  and  co-operative  ef- 
fort throughout  the  State.  Take  our 
foreign  trade— by  the  way,  the  most 
critical.  At  Hamburg,  where  we  cre- 
ated such  a  stir  among  the  frut  grow- 
ers of  Europe  in  1897,  the  buyers  be- 
came acquainted  with  lome  of  our 
leading  brands  of  dried  fruit,  and  wil, 
buy  them  by  name  and  will  pay  the 
highest  market  price  without  question. 
These  brands  are  backed  by  well  es- 
tablished organizations  and  the  buyers 
know  it ;  if  the  goods  are  found  not  to 
be  up  to  the  usual  standard,  they  know 
they  have  redress,  and  the  defect  will 
be  made  good. 

Must  Have  Supplies. — An  important 
point  to  consider  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  working  up  a  large  trade  in 
California  dried  and  canned  fruits  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  stock  of  fruit  on 
hand  for  duplicate  orders.  Great  com- 
plaint is  always  made  by  purchasers 
that,  after  getting  one  order  satisfac- 
torily filled,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
procure  a  duplicate  stock  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  This  might  be  ob 
viated  by  using  storehouses  and  holding 
back  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pack. 
It  might  also  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  up 
stocks  from  the  small  producers  and 
get  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  hold  the  fruit. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  establish 
brands  which  the  trade  may  depend  on 
and  then  see  that  buyers  can  always  be 
supplied  with  stocks  under  such  brands. 
When  these  brands  are  established, 
stick  to  them,  and  advertise  them  the 
same  as  other  business  enterprises. 

Cooking  Schools. — Another  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  matter  of  increas- 
ing our  trade  in  products,  is  to  teach 
the  multitude  how  to  use  them.  Not 
one  family  in  twenty  know  how  to  eat 
our  fruits,  much  less  how  to  cook  them. 
Let  the  fruit  growers  of  California  com- 
bine and  establish  free  cooking  exhibi- 
tions in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe,  for  the  education 


of  the  people,  and  at  home  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  growing  the 
fruit  ;  place  an  inspector  in  every  fruit 
growing  district  in  the  State  to  see 
that  these  rules  are  carried  out ;  pack 
and  brand  as  suggested,  arrange  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  same,  and 
California  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  her  products  of  prepared 
fruits.  To  illustrate  how  the  expense 
of  such  a  feature  can  be  carried  out 
and  not  made  a  burden,  tax  the  prune 
industry  of  this  State  one  mill  a  pound; 
a  fund  of  $150,000  can  be  created.  The 
same  amount  could  be  raised  on  the 
peach  and  apricot  crop.  This  fund 
will  more  than  cover  every  feature  I 
mention,  and  the  advance  in  price,  as  a 
result  of  this,  will  doubly  pay  the  tax. 

As  a  result  of  California's  exhibition 
work,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
50%  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  her 
products  can  be  attributed  to  the  at- 
tractive displays  she  has  made  at  the 
various  expositions  in  the  last  fifteen 
years. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lighte 
the 
load- 
shortens 
the 
road. 
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"  Many  people  are  skeptical  regard-  o 
5  i.ig  testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 


Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
I  timonials. 

I   DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 

JLBJULPJLSLSJLSJU 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

If  A  DIE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


IT'S  A  CUTE  TRICK— 

"stealing  the  pole,"  but  the  horse  that  taken  the  lead 
mav  not  keep  it.    It's  Vturinn  <inalities"  thatsettle 
It.    Notice  where  The  Pnite  trot*. 
PA61  WOVKH  WIRK  r  KM  I  CO.,  AMMAN.  Mil  H. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline, Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  BESTSMALl 
CAR  CHESS  INTHf 

v. :  -VD. 


monarch  car  press     Something  INe\A/l 

.    10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600 

,HA^^^^S  THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  ear  to  full  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x30x40.  .W00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,  "  20x22x44 .. KM  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,  "  22x24x47.  .1500  00 
Extras  for  Monarch  and  Junior  Monarch  Presses  on  hand. 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  SAN  LEANURO,  CAL. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 

WOOD'S    DEEP  WELL 

Propeller  Pump. 

1st  Prize  State  Fair,  1898. 

A  simple  screw  propeller  pump.  No 
valves.  No  complicated  parts.  Requires 
no  expensive  shafts  to  be  dug  to  water 
level.  Most  reliable  and  most  economical 
pump  on  earth  for  irrigation,  mines, 
rivers  and  water  works. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue,  Prices 
and  full  information. 

L.  G.  HARRISON,  0ene'    AKPacilic  Coast, 

31  MAIN  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  when  writing. 


Manufactured  by  P.  K.  WOOD,  Los  Angeles. 


J»THE  J* 


Air :  T  ift  :  process 

i     *  *  »*.#•» 

...WITH  A... 

Marsh :  Compressor 


The  illustration  shows  the  Marsh  Air  Compressor,  elevating  water  from 
well  by  means  of  the  air  lift  system,  and  presents  many  advantages  over  other 
compressors  for  work  of  this  class. 

They  can  be  connected  to  automatic  governor,  to  stop  and  start  at  any  de- 
sired variation  of  reservoir  pressure,  and  will  maintain  a  steady  and  reliable 
action  at  much  slower  speed  than  crank  and  fly  wheel  pattern— which  are  al- 
ways likely  to  stop  on  center,  if  run  slowly,  and  of  course  will  not  start  again. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  specify  sizes  and  cost  of  Compressor,  etc.,  if  you  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  regard  to  your  well  and  service: 

What  is  the  diameter  of  your  well  casing,  insidtl  

2.  How  far  to  water  from  surface?  

3.  How  far  lielnw  surface  linen  boring  or  caning  extendi  

4.  How  many  gallons  of  tenter  rlti  you  want  per  hour?  

5.  ItTiar  steam  pressure  do  you  carry  on  boiler!  

«.  How  far  is  boiler  from  well!  

T.  Wluit  is  the  lowest  steam  pressure  you  want  pump  U>  operate  with!  

.s.  How  much  higher  than  top  of  well  do  yiru  want  to  raise  water!  

i).  Is  tank  located  at  well;  if  not,  how  far!  

SIMONDS  SAW  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents,  33  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Clearness  of  the  Atmosphere  in 
Arizona. 


The  early  astronomers  of  Persia 
were  of  course  unacquainted  with  the 
telescope,  and  are  credited  with  sharp 
vision  and  great  persistence  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  astronomical  observa- 
tions. It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
their  observations  were  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  that  part  of  the  globe.  The  observa- 
tions made  at  Mr.  Lowell's  fine  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  have,  during  recent  years,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  no  region  of  the 
globe  can  offer  a  clearer  atmosphere 
for  the  observation  of  the  stars  than  is 
to  be  found  in  that  Territory.  An  in- 
dependent confirmation  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  an  observation  noted  in  the 
March  report  of  the  Arizona  section. 
Mr.  G.  O.  Scott,  voluntary  observer  at 
Tonto,  in  Gila  county,  notes  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  he  observed  a 
star  before  sunrise,  closer  to  the  moon 
"  than  any  I  have  seen  in  years."  Dr. 
W.  E.  Day,  voluntary  observer  at 
Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  northwest 
of  Tonto,  noted  "a  star  traveling 
along  with  the  moon  all  day,  plainly 
visible  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  8th." 

The  bright  star  seen  by  these  two 
observers  was  undoubtedly  the  planet 
Venus.  At  noon  on  the  8th  on  the 
120th  meridian,  or  8  p.  m.  Greenwich 
time,  the  moon  was  in  right  ascension 
21  h.  2  m.,  and  in  declination  S.  13°  37'. 
At  the  same  time  the  planet  Venus 
was  in  right  ascension  20  h.  19  m.  and 
declination  S.  18°  10';  therefore  at  this 
time  Venus  would  appear  about  5°  to 
the  north  aDd  10°  west  of  the  moon. 
It  usually  requires  a  combination  of  fa- 
vorable circumstances  to  see  the 
brighter  planets  with  the  naked  eye  in 
the  daytime,  but  we  understand  that 
these  observers  in  Arizona  detected 
the  planet  without  any  special  effort. — 
Weather  Review. 


Apple  Shipments. 


The  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  New 
York  has  posted  the  following  table  of 
exports  of  apples  from  California  and 
Oregon : 

1897-8.  1898-9. 

Liverpool  37,842  79,990 

London  41,274  87,180 

Glasgow   3,227  10,900 

Hamburg   7,384  8,500 

Total  (boxes)  89,727  188,470 

It  will  surprise  many  Pacific  coast 
fruit  growers  to  learn  that  such  heavy 
shipments  have  been  made  abroad  this 
season. 

Art  in  Fruit  Advertising. 

We  read  in  a  Baltimore  paper  that  a 
feature  of  the  fruit  auctions  now  held 
at  the  foot  of  Mill  street  is  the  queer 
decorations  of  the  boxes  from  Sicilian 
ports.  The  trademarks  of  the  different 
shippers  are  amusing.  One  represents 
Eve  handing  Adam  a  plate  of  lemons, 
while  the  serpent,  coiled  about  a  tree, 
looked  on.  Eve  wore  an  up-to-date 
Sicilian  attire  and  Adam  had  politely 
doffed  his  high  hat  and  was  bowing  his 
thanks.  Another  trademark  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Uncle  Sam,  surrounded  by  ex- 
ploding fireworks,  under  which  is  in- 
scribed "  Hurrah  for  Fourth  of  July." 
The  Sicilians  seem  to  outdo  even  Yan- 
kee notions. 


A    NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Livingston,  Cal.,  April  15,  1899. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Burton.— Dear  Sir:  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  windmill  and  your  3-in.  Centrifugal  Pump  is  all 
right.  With  a  (rood  wind  it  throws  sand  and  water 
from  1  ft.  to  2ii  ft.  above  pipe.  Draws  well  down  10 
ft.,  making  32  ft.  lift.  This  ought  to  sell  several 
more  for  this  use.  Yours  truly,      C.  F.  Blewett. 

Dr.  Faulkner  of  Salinas  writes:  "Your  8-in.  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  is  the  grandest  success  ever  seen." 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  to  I.  L. 
BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Read's  Perfected  "Sure  Pop" 

ALMOND  HULLERS  AND  SEPARATORS 

Will  save  their  cost  in  harvesting  one  crop.  Send 
for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Walter  G.  Read  &  Co., 

COLUSA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    <Sz    T  o  \iu  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


■  I  m^mh 


Multiplied  Value  In 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are 
twice  as  well  made  and  cost  twice  as 
much  to  make  as  imitating  machines.  They 
run  with  half  the  power,  half  the  speed  and 
half  the  wear,  require  but  half  the  care  and 
last  twice  as  long  as  other  separators.  Under 
harder  conditions  their  work  is  doubly  efficient, 
and  under  all  conditions  they  save  twice  as 
much  as  other  separators  over  setting  systems. 
Their  sales  are  ten  times  those  of  all  other  ma- 
chines combined.  Their  price  is  no  greater 
but  on  the  contrary  less  than  cheaply  made 
imitating  machines  in  proportion  to  actual 
capacity,  regardless  of  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  every  feature  of  separator  efficiency. 

Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  <&.  Canal  St8. 
"  CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F.    I.    /W/ATTH  EVA/S,  Proprietor. 

F\  2C.  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw- 
Burners  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald  &  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS,  ETC. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


P.  &  B.  RED  PAINT. 

$  1 .00  per  gallon  in  barrels, 
$1.10  per  gallon  in  cans. 

Like  our  P.  &  B.  Roofings  and  P.  &  B.  Building  Papers,  this 
is  of  first  quality. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  but  the  very  best. 

T  re  V     f\      SAMPLE  ORDER. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  Makers,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


i  BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625    SIXTH    ST.,    SrtIN  FRANCISCO.' 

^   WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnlgh  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 
Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J  \ 


Will  Give  Wc. 

for  every 
Gopher  So  ml  p. 

The  above  offer  is  made 
by  many  counties  in  the 
western  states. 
We  guarantee  the 

OutO  Sight 

Gopher 
Trap 

to  catch  when  all  other  traps 
fail.   Send  26  cents  for  a 

sample  by  mail,  or  have  your 
dealer  order  for 
you.  Don't  w 
ers  are  active. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

16  Meek  St.,     Abingdon.  111. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 

U 


Manufac- 
ture the 


HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.        17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

—  AND  — 

Whitewashing  Machines, 

Half  Price  Catalogues. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLES. 

Sample  Nozzle,  by  Mail,  50  Cents.   Money  Re- 
funded if  Not  Satisfactory. 

Address  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  1411  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  NEWjSOOK. 

alifornia 


.'.Vegetables 


IN  . 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  11?  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  s  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  if  3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Clroular. 


LEE  D.  CRAIO, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

S16  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitor!  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  6,  1899. 

628,474.— Hand  Hraoe  Drill.— W.  H.  Ames,  Wat- 
sonville.  Cal. 

626.1S2.— Wave  Power  Pomp- J.  E.  &  W.  Arm- 
strong, Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

626.3W.— DIGGER— D.  M.  Baldwin,  Griffin,  Cal. 

636,453.— Gang  Plow  Seeder— J.  K.  Beach.  Rou- 
tier,  Cal. 

626,317.— Stopping  Horses— A.  B.  J.  Brown,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

626,269. — Gate— E.  G.  Cameron,  Corvallis,  Or. 
626,487.— Filter— Cook  &  Coboon,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
626,596.— Hose  Nozzle— B.  C.  Crane,  Montesano, 
Wash. 

626,461.— Concentrating  Belt— G.  Gates.  Jack- 
son, Cal. 

626,423.— Educational  Appliance  — J.  H.  Har- 

gens,  S.  F. 

626,465.— Heating  Furnace— A.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
626,431.— GANG  Edger— S.  B.  KenBeld.  S.  F. 
626,328.— Ore  Crusher— J.  F.  Keyton,  Baker  City, 
Or. 

626,434.— Hay  Rake— A.  F.  Martin.  Chester,  Cal. 
628,686.— Lemon  Squeezer—  E.  A.  Middlekauff, 
S.  F. 

626,627.— Bicycle  Lamp— E.  A.  Middlekauff,  S.  F. 
626,289  — Pie  Plate  Lifter— W.  P.  Murphy,  Wil- 

lowglen,  Cal. 
628,293.— Saw  Guide — C.  Palmleaf,  Woolley, Wash. 

626.338.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

026.339.  — Lock — B.  Phelps.  Seattle,  Wash. 

626.340.  — Lock — B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

626.341.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

628.342.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 
626,313.— Lock— B.  Phelps,  Scuttle,  Wash. 
626,341.— Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 
626,468.— Ice  Cream  Mold— F.  E.  Schmits,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

026,346.—  Flushing  Device— D.  O.  Seaman, Seattle, 
Wash. 

626,446.— Tire  Bolt  Wrench— T.  E.  Stockford, 
Leesville,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  StrongACo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Hay  Kake  Attachment.— A.  F.  Martin, 
Chester,  Cal.  No.  636,434.  Dated  June  6, 
1899.  This  invention  is  designed  as  an  im- 
provement upon  spring  tooth  hay  rakes  and- 
consists  of  one  or  more  wire  guards  extending 
across  the  arc  of  the  outer  teeth  of  the  rake 
which  act  to  prevent  the  hay  at  the  ends  from 
falling  or  being  dragged  out.  These  wires 
have  a  certain  portion  of  their  length  made 
elastic,  and  there  are  connections  on  the  ex- 
terior teeth  of  the  rake  which  form  attach- 
ments for  the  ends  of  the  wires,  these  con- 
nections being  so  disposed  that  the  wires  ex- 
tend in  an  approximately  vertical  position 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  to  points  ad- 
jacent to  the  ends.  The  spring  of  the  teeth  is 
thus  not  interfered  with,  but  the  wires  pre- 
vent the  hay  from  falling  out  at  the  ends. 

Tire  Bolt  Wrench.— Thomas  E.  Stockford, 
Leesville,  Cal. ;  one-half  assigned  to  Chas.  E 
Stockford  of  Sulphur  Creek.  No.  626,446. 
Dated  June  6,  189y.  This  invention  is  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  and  removing  the  nuts 
upon  tire  and  similar  bolts.  The  nuts  are 
screwed  on  very  tightly  after  being  driven 
through  the  tire  and  felly,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  them  when  it  is  necessary  to  take 
off  the  tire.  This  wrench  has  a  hollow  head 
adapted  to  lit  over  . the  inner  end  of  the  bolt, 
an  arm  swiveled  to  the  head  carrying  a  screw 
at  the  outer  end  and  turnable  to  adjust  the 
screw  In  the  line  of  direction  with  the  bolt. 
The  screw  is  adapted  to  press  against  the 
head  of  the  bolt  and  lock  It  in  place.  A  nut 
wrench  is  turnable  within  the  hollow  head 
and  has  a  socket  fitting  the  nut,  the  shaft 
of  the  socket  being  in  line  therewith,  and  a 
means  for  turning  the  shaft  so  as  to  trans- 
mit its  motion  to  the  nut  wrench.  These 
means  consist  of  ratchet  wheels  fixed  upon 
the  shaft,  pivoted  pawls,  the  points  of  which 
engage  with  opposite  sides  of  the  ratchet,  and 
a  spring  which  engages  the  pawls  with  the 
ratchet.  A  transversely  movable  screw  is  so 
disposed  as  to  alternately  engage  one  of  the 
pawls  and  lift  the  other  out  of  engagement 
with  the  ratchet  so  that  the  apparatus  will 
work  equally  well  to  turn  the  nuts  on  or  off  of 
the  bolts. 

Seeder  Attachment  for  Gang  Plows.— 
James  E.  Beach,  Routier,  Cal.  No.  626,453. 
Dated  June  6,  1899.  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  an  attachment  for  gang 
plows  which  serves  to  deposit  the  seed  after 
the  plow  has  passed.  It  consists  of  a  braced 
bar  fixed  to  the  plow  frame  and  extending 
rearwardly  therefrom.  The  seed  box  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  rear  end  of  this  bar  and  has 
connections  by  which  it  may  be  tilted  thereon. 
The  feed  for  the  seed  is  driven  by  contact 
wheels  which  may  be  made  to  engage  or  dis- 
engage as  may  be  desired,  by  the  tilting  of 
the  seed  box  so  as  to  bring  these  wheels  into 
or  out  of  contact. 

Wave  Poweh  Pumping  Apparatus  — J.  E. 
and  W.  Armstrong,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  No. 
626,452.  Dated  June  6,  1899.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus  the  force  of  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing water  or  swell  acts  to  operate  a  pump  or 
pumps.  The  arrangement  consists  of  inde- 
pendent vertical  wells,  one  of  which  has  a 
direct  connection  with  the  sea,  and  within  it 
is  a  guided  float  adapted  to  rise  and  fall  by 
the  action  of  the  waves.  A  pump  is  fixed  in 
the  other  well  and  connections  are  made  be- 
tween the  float  in  the  outer  well  and  the 
pump  plunger  of  the  inner  one.  A  supply  pipe 
or  passage  connects  the  two  chambers  at  a 
oint  above  the  bottom,  and  is  provided  with 


an  inwardly  opening  valve  which  supplies  wa- 
ter to  the  inner  chamber  and  prevents  its  es- 
caping again.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
is  another  passage  having  an  outwardly  open- 
ing valve,  and  controlling  gates  so  that  the 
water  which  is  contained  in  the  inner  well 
may  at  any  time  be  used  to  flush  out  and 
clean  it  by  opening  the  lower  passages.  The 
action  of  the  waves  upon  the  float  in  the  outer 
chamber  will  cause  it  to  rise  and  fall  and  the 
connection  between  it  and  the  pump  in  the  in- 
ner chamber  will  constantly  actuate  the  latter 
and  cause  It  to  throw  a  steady  stream  of  wa- 
ter which  is  conducted  to  any  desired  point  by 
suitable  pipes.  The  water  thus  stored  may  be 
used  for  power  or  other  purposes. 

Filter.— E.  K.  Cook  and  S.  L.  Cohoon,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. ;  one-third  assigned  to  Thomas 
Scott,  same  place.  No.  626,487.  Dated  June 
6,  1S99.  The  object  of  this  Invention  is  to  pro- 
vide an  automatically  self-cleaning  filter,  and 
means  by  which  it  is  thus  cleaned  whenever 
water  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus.  It 
comprises  an  inner  hollow  filtering  cylinder 
with  a  discharge  opening,  an  outer  casing 
with  supply  passages  to  admit  the  water  to 
be  filtered  between  itself  and  the  filter, 
brushes  adapted  to  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  filter  having  swiveled  arms  by  which 
they  adjust  themselves  as  they  move  about  it, 
and  a  driving  mechanism  actuated  whenever 
the  faucet  is  opened  to  cause  these  brushes  to 
rotate  and  thus  brush  off  the  outer  face  of  the 
filter  to  prevent  any  gathering  of  sediment  or 
deposit  thereon.  The  mechanism  for  driving 
the  brushes  may  be  a  bucketed  wheel  loosely 
turnable  and  so  connected  as  to  carry  the 
brushes  with  it.  Jet  tubes  discharge  water 
into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  whenever  the 
faucet  is  opened  and  thus  cause  it  to  operate. 

Ice  Cream  Mold  and  Measure. — F.  E. 
Schmits,  Oakland,  Cal.  No.  626,468.  Dated 
June  6,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  de- 
vice for  measuring  and  molding  ice  cream,  wa- 
ter ice  and  similar  condiments,  and  a  means 
by  which  the  material  thus  molded  is  after- 
wards loosened  and  discharged  from  the  mold. 
The  mold  and  measure  may  be  of  any  suitable 
or  desired  shape,  and  preferably  as  scrapers 
pivoted  and  turnable  within  it.  A  polygonal 
stem  to  which  the  scrapers  are  fixed  extends 
axially  outward  through  the  end  of  the  mold, 
a  pinion  journaled  in  line  therewith  has  a 
socket  with  which  the  steam  engages  and 
other  pinions  engaging  it  are  actuated  by  a 
movable  handle  so  that  when  turned  the 
scrapers  move  around  the  inside  of  the  mold 
and  attach  the  contents  which  can  thus  be 
discharged.  One  of  the  handles  for  holding 
the  device  is  stationary,  while  the  other 
which  is  fixed  so  as  to  turn  the  train  of  gear- 
ing, is  movable  and  may  be  operated  by  one 
hand.  A  suitable  clutch  mechanism  causes  it 
to  engage  and  rotate  the  scraper  arms  when 
the  handles  are  pressed  together,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  stationary  when  the 
handles  are  separated  by  a  spring  which  acts 
for  that  purpose.  The  device  can  thus  be  op- 
erated with  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  free 
for  other  purposes. 


Ranch    for  Sale, 

Consisting  of  107  acres  in  fourflelds ;  80  acres  farm- 
ing land,  part  level  and  part  rolling,  suitable  lor 
grain,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.— some  damp  land  will 
grow  alfalfa  or  rye  grass;  10  acres  In  orchard  and 
trees,  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts;  15  acres  hill  pas- 
ture; good  7-room  house;  large  barn,  granary  and 
sheds;  windmill  and  tank  water  piped  to  house 
and  yard;  woodshed,  apple,  house,  hen  house,  etc.; 
cool,  soft  water;  stream  of  water  running  through 
ranch;  plenty  of  wood;  good  climate;  in  rainy  belt 
where  crops  are  never  a  total  failure;  four  miles 
from  county  seat,  with  two  lines  of  railroad;  ten 
miles  from  Port  Harford;  one  mile  from  school. 
Price  $7500,  on  easy  terms.  Address  BOX  289,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

ORCHARD  FOR  SALE. 

104  ACRES. 

50  Acres  in  Apricots. 

30  Acres  In  Winter  Apples. 

Trees  8  to  7  years  old.  Part  of  the  orchard  bear- 
ing  fruit.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co..  Cal. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MA 


"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG  8c  C0.330  MARKETS! 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  ii h<> n  t  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK&CO. 

US  llirhtgan  St..  CBTCJSO,  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.   \JU.   JACKSON   A  CO 

Sole  Agents,       -       No.  286  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.   First  Class. 


For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses.  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

1 1  :i  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


NITKATE   IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

For  saie  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


It  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

THE  - 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

WiH  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributee  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  WASHED. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 
this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


Made  In  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 


The  U.  S.  Triple  Current  Separator 

Is  noted  for  its 
THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION,  AND  DURABILITY. 


Used  5  Years  with  Little  Expense. 

Sprint.  Grove,  Min-n. 
I  have  used  the  No.  <;  U.  S.  Separator  five  years,  have 
paid  out  hardly  anything  for  repairs  and  it  skims  as  clean  as 
ever.  L>.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Leaves  the  Least  Fat  of  Any  Make. 

Ransom,  Mich. 
Have  tested  the  skim  milk  from  several  different  sepa- 
rators, and  nur  Improved  U.  S.  left  the  least  butter  fat  of  any. 

GEO.  BURT  &  SONS. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogues.  Free. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  -"«• 

Write  FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jt    The  Patent  * 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  s  I  K  KI  T,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TDIIIMDH  cteci  PAIMflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
IKIUfflKn   MCCL  KAI>IUC  we  wm  f *r  a  snQrt  t,me  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
I  price  is  J50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x54  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21Vt  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Kent  Range  made.  WM.  «.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
I  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Don't ! 


DON'T  think  if  you  buy  a 
farm  separator  you  must 
buy  something  complicated 
and  hard  to  manage. 

DOKT  think  that  because  one 
kind  of  a  farm  separator  re- 
quires an  hour  to  wash  it 
that  all  do. 

DON'T  think  that  constant  re- 
pair bills  are  a  necessity 
just  because  some  one  with 
a  complicated  separator 
has  to  pay  them. 

DON'T  think  that  some  other 
farm  separator  is  as  gooi 
as  the  Sharpies  because  an 
agent  for  the  other  con- 
demns the  Sharpies. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  31. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

BRANCHES:  Omaha,  Neb.     West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toledo.  O.       St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dubuque,  la.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


The  Convention  at  Sacramento. 

In  accordance  with  the  call  published 
in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press,  a 
convention  of  above  100  persons  met  in 
Sacramento  on  June  17  and  was  called 
to  order  by  R.  D.  Stephens,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee;  J.  N.  Bar- 
ton of  Loomis  was  made  chairman,  and 
J.  F.  Madden  of  Newcastle  and  Alex- 
ander Gordon  of  Fresno  vice-chairmen. 
B.  M.  Leloner,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  officiated  as 
secretary.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  organization  was  read  by  Secre- 
tary Miles.  It  was  signed  by  R.  D. 
Stephens,  Edward  I.  Galvin,  F.  A. 
Cbadbourne,  Fred  C.  Miles  and  W.  E. 
Lovdal.  When  it  was  properly  before 
the  convention  the  other  member  of 
the  committee,  W.  R.  Fountain,  pre- 
sented a  minority  report. 

The  two  reports  were  alike  in  this 
particular,  that  they  recommended  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  corporation. 
The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  two 
proposed  corporations,  however,  are 
widely  different. 

The  Majority's  Proposition. — The  draft 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  attached 
to  the  majority  report  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  corporation: 

To  establish,  own,  control,  manage,  lease, 
incumber  and  operate  a_ refrigerator  car  line; 
to  conduct,  lease,  buy,  sell,  contract  with  ref- 
erence to  cars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
such  business,  and  all  manner  of  appliances 
and  equipments  that  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  carrying  on  the  same;  to  own, 
buy,  sell,  hold,  convey,  mortgage,  lease  and 
incumber  such  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  the 
business  aforesaid ;  to  carry  on  a  general  com- 
mission business  in  all  kinds  of  green,  dried 
and  preserved  fruits  and  grapes;  to  establish, 
conduct,  manage,  operate  and  direct  fruit 
agencies  in  the  State  of  California,  or  any- 
where in  the  United  States;  to  buy,  sell, 
market  and  dispose  of  fruit,  either  at  public 
or  private  sale,  absolutely  or  on  condition  ;  to 
issue  bonds,  rates,  mortgages  and  evidences 
of  indebtedness ;  to  borrow  and  loan  money, 
and  generally  to  carry  on  a  general  express 
and  refrigerator  car  line  business ;  to  buy,  sell 
and  deal  in  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and 
personal  property  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, and  to  do  all  things  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  same,  or  incidental 
thereto;  to  make  contracts  of  all  kinds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of  the  aforesaid 
objects. 

The  Minority's  Proposition. — The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  accompanying 
Fountain's  report  gave  the  following  as 
the  purposes  of  his  proposed  corpora- 
tion : 

That  the  purposes  for  which  this  association 


is  formed  are  to  carry  out  a  general  business 
in  all  kinds  of  green,  dried  and  preserved 
fruits ;  to  establish,  operate,  conduct,  manage 
and  direct  fruit  agencies  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  elsewhere;  to  buy,  sell,  market  and 
dispjse  of  fruit  either  at  public  or  private 
sale,  absolutely  or  on  commission;  to  pur- 
chase, lease  or  otherwise  obtain,  hold,  use, 
enjoy  and  operate  all  manner  of  appliances 
and  equipments  that  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
association ;  to  buy  or  lease,  hold,  own,  sell, 
convey  and  mortgage  such  real  estate  as  may 
be  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  business 
aforesaid  ;  to  issue  notes  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  to  enable  the  purpjse3  of  the 
association  to  be  accomplished  ;  to  make  with 
growers  contracts  for  the  marketing  and  han- 
dling of  fruit ;  to  make  to  fruit  growers,  who 
have  signed  growers'  contracts  authorizing 
this  association  to  handle  and  market  their 
fruit,  advances  thereon  in  the  way  of  loans, 
and  to  take  adequate  security  to  enforce  the 
repayment  thereof,  and,  generally,  to  buy  and 
sell,  on  commission  or  otherwise,  all  manner 
of  fruits  and  fruit  products  of  whatsoever 
kind  or  nature,  and  to  carry  on  a  general  fruit 
marketing  business. 

The  Issue. — The  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  these  reports 
were  lengthy  and  vigorous.  Stephens 
spoke  at  length  in  support  of  the  ma- 
jority report  and  the  minority  plan  was 
supported  by  George  F.  Threlkill  of 
Newcastle,  A.  Taylor  of  Auburn,  W.  R. 
Fountain  and  other  Placer  county 
growers.  Gerald  Geraldson  of  New- 
castle explained  that  the  Placer  county 
people  would  willingly  support  the  re- 
frigerator-car project  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  too  difficult 
a  task  to  accomplish  at  this  time. 

The  Result.  —  After  a  considerable 
flow  of  eloquence  and  much  heated  ar- 
gument, a  motion  was  made  to  adopt 
the  minority  report.  The  vote  on  this 
motion  was  17  for  to  23  against.  The 
Newcastle  growers,  who  had  sub- 
scribed for  $17,500  out  of  $25,000  worth 
of  stock  taken,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
minority  report.  When  this  result  was 
announced,  a  motion  was  at  once  made 
to  adopt  the  minority  report,  which 
calls  for  a  refrigerator  car  line,  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  growers. 
This  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  22 
to  18. 

It  is  believed  that  the  directors,  be- 
fore taking  any  steps  to  control  a  line 
of  their  own,  will  first  ascertain  what 
kind  of  rates  can  be  obtained  from  car 
lines  now  in  California  or  the  East. 


Fruit  Prices  at  Various  Points. 


Watsonville,  June  15. — As  high  as 
10  cents  per  pound  is  being  asked  for 
Royal  Ann  cherries  in  this  valley. — 
Pajaronian. 

Fresno,  June  15. — Pears  are  selling 
at  $35  a  ton. — Republican. 

Palo  Alto,  June  16. — Apricots  are 
in  great  demand  and  are  selling  at  $45 


V      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

I  Pain-Killer. ! 

>■.        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  gj 

>;    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  J$ 

| CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,! 

|        COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

|  NEURALGIA. 

pj     25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 

BUY  ONLV  THE  GENUINE. || 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


OUR  TRIUMPH  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

differs  from  all  others  in  these  particulars:  It  throws  a 
continuous,  unbroken  stream  without  pulsation,  vibra- 
tion, water  hammer,  air  chamber,  counter  balance,  or 
fly  wheel.  It  has  no  dead  centers  or  cranks.  All  work 
comes  on  the  lift  stroke,  moving  vertically  on  the  cen- 
ter line.  We  need  no  anchor  bolts  with  our  pumps. 
Requires  less  power.    Is  a  perfect  pump. 

SEND    FOR    CI  RCULAR. 

S.  W.  Luitwieler  Co., 

Office  and  Machine  Works,  405-407  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


to  $55  a  ton.  The  peach  crop  will  be 
good,  except  a  few  varieties,  and 
prices  quoted  are  from  $22  50  to  $25  a 
ton.  Prunes  will  give  a  fair  yield  and 
it  is  rumored  that  the  price  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $45  a  ton.— Live 
Oak. 

Rio  Vista,  June  16.— The  fruit 
growers  along  the  river  are  receiving 
high  prices  for  fruit  this  season.  Pears 
bring  $40  per  ton  and  even  at  that 
much  persuasion  has  to  be  used.  In- 
deed, many  growers  will  not  part  with 
the  fruit  mentioned  unless  peaches  and 
plums  are  also  taken. — News. 

Tulare,  June  16. — For  cling  peaches 
$20,  and  for  freestone  peaches  $30,  are 
prices  said  to  be  settled  upon  by  the 
new  canning  combine,  yet  in  the  talk 
we  have  had  of  a  local  cannery  it  has 
been  urged  that  only  clings  could  be 
counted  as  a  cannery  product. — Reg- 
ister. 

Los  Angeles,  June  16. — The  fruit 
crop  of  southern  California  is  estimated 
now  at  fairly  good  output.  Canners 
are  now  offering  $20  per  ton  for  peaches 
and  apricots,  against  $15  to  $16  last 
year.  The  season  promises  a  large 
pack. — Dunn's  Monthly  Review. 

Lompoc,  June  17. — Ed  Stevens,  of 
San  Francisco,  while  here  contracted 
with  many  of  our  farmers  for  their 
apicots  and  pears,  for  which  he  agrees 
to  furnish  boxes  and  pay  from  $25  to 
$27.50  per  ton.  They  are  to  be  packed 
while  yet  green,  as  the  ripe  fruit  is  not 
desirable  for  canning. 

Redlands,  June  17. — Rausch  &  Arth 
shipped  six  tons  of  apricots  to  Pomona 
on  Wednesday.  They  estimate  the 
total  yield  of  their  sixty  acres  at  200 
tons,  which  is  good,  considering  that 
there  is  a  very  light  crop  on  the  trees 
which  bore  heaviest  last  year.  The 
entire  crop  was  contracted  for  at 
$27.50  a  ton.—  Citrograph. 

San  Jose,  June  10. — The  canners 
seem  to  have  secured  a  fair  amount 
of  apricots  for  their  use.  Los  Gatos 
cannery  will  probably  begin  work  first 
of  any  in  this  section.  The  price  re- 
mains the  same,  although  buyers  are 
not  so  active.  The  same  will  apply  to 
pears.  As  the  season  progresses  and 
news  comes  from  various  sections  it  is 
evident  the  peach  crop  will  be  large. 
There  will  be  a  market,  however,  for 
all  fine  peaches,  but  the  little  ones  will 
be  slow  of  sale.  Freestone  peaches 
are  spoken  of  at  $20  to  $25  per  ton  and 
clings  from  $30  to  $40.  We  don't  find 
any  prunes  selling  except  with  other 
fruit  so  we  cannot  determine  the  price. 
— Tree  and  Vine. 

San  Jose,  June  18. — Early  peaches 


and  apricots  are  beginning  to  turn  and 
the  harvest  of  the  same  will  commence 
next  week.  While  the  crop  is  light,  in 
quality  and  size  it  was  seldom  ever  bet- 
ter. The  price  is  along  the  same  line, 
many  lots  being  sold  as  high  as  $55, 
the  ruling  price  paid  being  from 
$45  to  $50.  Some  have  sold  their  en- 
tire 'cot  crop  at  from  $36  50  to  $40, 
taking  the  crop  as  it  runs — large  and 
small.  Pears  are  showing  up  well, 
both  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 
While  some  lots  have  been  sold  as  low 
as  $30,  the  ruling  price  has  been  $40, 
with  good  prospects  of  the  price  going 
to  $50.  There  are  several  lots  being 
held  for  that  price.  The  scab  that 
threatened  to  injure  the  crop  has  nearly 
all  disappeared,  the  fruit  seeming  to 
have  outgrown  the  trouble. — Mercury. 

San  Jose,  June  18. — The  following 
quotations  were  made  on  the  several 
varieties  of  peaches:  Muirs,  $25;  Fos- 
ters, $20  ;  Clings,  $40.  One  man 
reported  that  he  had  already  sold  his 
Newhalls  for  $22.50  and  his  Sal  ways  for 
$25.— Mercury. 

Healdsburg,  June  19. —  Canneries 
have  not  yet  set  a  price  for  peaches, 
but  it  is  believed  they  will  offer  $20. 
Contracts  for  pears  at  from  $25  up- 
wards are  reported. 


4,00 O  Pounds 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  Stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

It  has  an^le  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it  ;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  com  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Rend  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Elecric  Wheel  Co.  Box  10,  Quincy.lll. 


RUPTURE  AND  PILES. 

For  May  and  June,  1899,  only,  Drs.  Mansfield  & 
Porterfield,  at  838  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

are  issuing  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
examination  for  Rupture  or  Piles,  with  treat- 
ment till  cured,  for  $30.   Send  for  one. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

pr*rc  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
rl  1  °  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  S2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'la,  Pa. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

"JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES." 

A  COriPLETE  AND  SATISFACTORY  GASOLINE  ENGINE  OF  1  1-2  HORSE  POWER. 

HANDY,  COnPACT  AND  POWERFUL 
SHOULD  BE  ON  EVERY  RANCH.  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE   GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

ALL    SIZES    UP    TO    AND    INCLUDING    54    HORSE  POWER. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


310  market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


201  IV.  Los  Angeles  St., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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 1  

when  the  opportunity  came  to  sell  a  few  hun- 
dred barrels  for  export  at  11.42ft  receivers  did 
not  let  the  chance  go  by ;  for  some  of  the  fancy 
murks  $1.15  is  still  asked,  but  it  has  become  an 
extreme  rate,  even  for  jobbing  business.  Very 
little  trade  has  been  Interested  in  Medium  and 
11.30  has  been  a  sort  of  nominal  asking  price, 
liest  marks  of  Pea  settled  to  $1.27ft,  and  while 
now  held  generally  steady  at  that,  demand  is  very 
s'ow.  There  was  quite  strong  competition  for 
the  export  orders  for  Red  Kidney  and  former 
prices  were  cut  about  5c;  at  the  lower  rates  600 
to  SOU  bbls  were  taken  by  shippers,  and  the 
choice  lots  can  now  be  bought  easily  at  $1.75, 
some  nice  stock  for  less.  The  scarcity  of  White 
Kidney  makes  a  strong  market  for  choice  ship- 
ping lots.  Yellow  Eye  very  much  neglected.  A 
few  Turtle  Soup  are  jobbing  at  $1."0.  California 
Lima  have  ruled  about  steady  with  alight  move- 
ment; smallish  lots  of  choice  quality  have  sold  at 
$2  55,  larger  lots  at  i-:  w:  and  in  exceptional 
eases  2ftc  less  has  been  accepted;  there  is  no 
pressure  to  sell  because  of  the  fact  that  values  on 
the  Pacilic  coast  keep  high.  Green  peas  in 
smaller  supply  on  the  spot  and  with  some  ad- 
vance at  the  west  the  market  here  has  been  tinner 
for  a  few  days  past. 

Dried  Peas. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change.  The 
small  stocks  here  are  mostly  1- '.as tern  product 
in  the  hands  of  local  millers. 

Qreen  Peas,  California   2  30  @2  40 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

Wool. 

Firmness  continues  to  be  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  tbe  wool  market,  with  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  relapse  in  values  dur- 
ing tbe  balance  of  the  year,  Recent  pur- 
chases of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  wools 
have  been  at  the  stiffest  prices  established 
thus  far  this  season.  There  is  no  lack  of  buy- 
eys,  either  for  local  account  or  for  shipment, 
and  larger  quantities  than  are  changing 
hands  could  be  readily  placed  at  the  going 
rates  if  the  wools  were  available.  Very  little 
of  the  Spring  clip  of  this  State  now  remains 
unplaced.  The  clip  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton is  being  rapidly  marketed  and  at  prices 
correspondingly  as  good  if  not  better  than 
those  paid  for  this  year's  California  product. 
There  will  be  a  more  thorough  clean-up  of 
wools  on  this  coast  the  current  season  than 
for  four  or  Ave  years  preceding. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®I7 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  11  ($14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  ©10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   7  #9 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  —  @ — 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12ft 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  14  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   — @— 

Northern,  free   — @— 

Southern  Mountain   — <a— 

Plains,  defective   — @— 

Hops. 

With  very  little  spot  stock  now  left  to  oper- 
ate upon,  especially  of  desirable  qualities, 
and  not  much  demand  from  any  quarter,  the 
market  cannot  be  otherwise  than  quiet,  with 
no  probability  of  there  being  any  pronounced 
change  in  conditions  until  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  first  of  September,  when  new  crop 
will  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  quotable 
quantity.  For  some  very  select  growth  of 
this  year's  crop  12w.l3e  is  being  bid  for  for- 
ward deliveries,  but  growers  of  the  marks  in 
question  are  not  disposed  to  contract  at  the 
figures  named. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   14  @17ft 

Tbe  following  information  concerning  hops 
is  published  under  recent  date  by  a  New 
York  authority : 

There  is  a  little  more  doing  with  the  brewers' 
trade,  some  lots  arc  changing  bands  among  deal- 
ers and  an  occasional  shipment  is  made  to  Eng- 
land The  total  business  is  not  large  but  it  is  re- 
ducing stocks  gradually,  and  the  position  of  the 
market  seems  to  be  getting  a  little  stronger.  Tbe 
scarcity  of  really  choice  hops  is  being  felt  more 
severely  as  the  season  advances.  To  those  who 
know  the  needs  of  the  trade  best  it  seems  quite 
apparent  that  there  would  be  an  entirely  different 
condition  of  affairs  If  the  quality  of  the  hops  was 
better;  where  the  offerings  are  nearly  all  inferior 
it  is  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  market 
and  tbe  dullness  of  trade  and  low  prices  since 
February  last  larely  attributable  to  that  fact. 
Our  quotations  represent  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
present  selling  values,  but  the  bulk  of  the  State 
hops  are  not  worth  over  180140,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  Pacifies  could  not  be  moved  at  over 
l.x.i  prime  and  choice  Oregons  are  firm  at 
16(dil7c,  few  special  growths  held  higher.  Rather 
more  doing  in  tbe  country  and  increasing  firmness 
is  shown,  some  farmers  withdrawing  their  growths 
fromsale.  Stocks  everywhere  are  small  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fine  quality.  The  condition  of  the 
growing  crop  in  this  State  is  unchanged.  In 
Oregon  the  season  is  backward,  but  outlook  gen- 
erally considered  fair. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Old  hay  is  still  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, but  is  not  receiving  much  attention,  nor 
is  it  commanding  firm  figures.  Best  qualities 
of  new  hay  are  in  fair  request  at  current 
rates,  with  market  fairly  firm,  there  being  no 
heavy  offerings  of  this  description.  Common 
qualities  of  new  have  to  go  at  rather  low  fig- 
ures to  secure  custom.  Straw  is  arriving 
quite  sparingly,  but  with  quite  limited  de- 
mand for  the  same,  prices  remain  without  im- 
provement. 

Wheat,  fair  to  choice   8  00®10  00 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   ..  5  00®  7  00 

OLD. 

Wheat   8  00®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

Barley,  River    @   

Timothy    ®  

Compressed   8  00@11  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  40 

MlUstuffs. 

Values  for  Bran  and  Middlings  have  not 
changed  to  any  appreciable  degree  since  last 
review.  Receipts  were  lighter  than  for  pre- 
vious week.  Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  tended 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton  16  00®  16  50 

Middlings  17  00@30  00 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  21,  1899. 


Sept. 
77Vi®76ft 

78'2@77>2 
78«(S78', 

"V<iT6'» 


Sept. 

6s  1  d 

6s  Iftd 

6s  2%d 

6s  3^d 

6s  2ftd 

6s  2  d 


May. 

1  22*$@1  23 

1  23  ®  

 ®  

 a  

 ®  

 ®  


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July. 

Wednesday   76^@75?B 

Thursday   75Ji@77ft 

Friday   77ft@76>» 

Saturday   76*®77'. 

Monday   76ft@76'„ 

Tuesday   76>i®75H 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July. 

Wednesday   5s  I13^d 

Thursday   5s  ll«d 

Friday   6s  Oftd 

Saturday  6s  lyd 

Monday   6s  0?"d 

Tuesday   5s  ll&d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  19>4'@1  20>i 

Friday   1  19!4®1  19% 

Saturday   1  21   @1  20'  i 

Monday   1  19*@1  20  ft 

Tuesday   1  19^@1  19ft 

Wednesday   1  IN1,®!  19 

Wheat. 

While  the  market  for  wheat  shows  more 
firmness,  from  same  cause  last  noted,  poor 
condition  of  the  crop  in  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  as  also  in  much  of  the  wheat  area  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, buyers  are  slow  to  advance  bids  and 
are  not  doing  much  purchasing.  The  pros- 
pects are  favorable,  however,  for  increased 
activity  at  an  early  day.  Speculative  mar- 
kets have  been  firm  and  higher  since  last  re- 
view, but  much  of  this  appreciation  in  futures 
has  since  been  lost.  The  option  market  at 
the  close,  however,  is  better  for  the  produc- 
ing interest  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  in  Chi- 
cago and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  here. 

If  there  is  any  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
statistical  information  concerning  the  crop  of 
wheat  for  the  current  year,  and  the  quantity 
available  has  anything  to  do  with  the  price, 
wheat  should  be  favored  with  a  better  market 
than  it  has  been  the  past  season,  although 
buyers  are  slow  to  recognize  any  improved 
condition  for  wheat,  so  far  as  evidenced  by 
their  bidding.  Some  who  have  closely  ex- 
amined the  situation  claim  that,  owing  to 
serious  damage  to  the  winter  wheat  crop  in 
this  country,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  shortest 
on  record,  the  reduction  being  over  90%.  Es- 
timates of  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  this  sea- 
son range  from  278,000,000  to  310,000,000 
bushels.  Later  estimates,  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, it  is  stated  will  fall  under  the  low- 
est figure  above  noted.  As  to  the  entire 
world'ssupply  of  1899  wheat,  an  acknowledged 
English  authority  foots  up  a  shortage,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  of  about  400,000,000 
bushels,  tbe  yield,  according  to  the  authority 
cited,  not  coming  up  to  the  average  of  the 
past  four  years,  which  includes  one  exceed- 
ingly poor  crop — that  of  1897 — the  latter  foot- 
ing up  only  248,000,000  quarters,  against  an 
average  of  300,000,000  quarters  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  being  the  lightest  crop  on 
record  for  the  decade.  It  was  asserted  in  this 
column  months  ago  that  it  would  be  phenom- 
enal if  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  1899  did  not 
prove  light  after  the  heavy  yield  of  last  year. 
We  still  maintain  that  if  normal  conditions 
prevail,  prices  will  be  likely  to  average  higher 
than  for  previous  season.  The  only  European 
wheat  country  reporting  a  good  crop  is  France. 
When  France  is  an  importer  of  wheat,  values 
generally  rule  above  the  average;  and  that 
France  is  having  promising  prospects  for  her 
wheat  yield  this  season  is  about  the  only  con- 
soling feature  to  the  importer  abroad  and  to 
the  shipping  and  buying  interest  here.  With 
a  light  yield  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, and  a  poor  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  demand 
for  all  the  wheat  this  country  can  spare  this 
season. 

California  Milling  II  12ft®l  17ft 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  o:    „  i  10 

Oregon  Valley   1  07ft@l  12'2 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  05  ®1  12'  ; 

OH  qualities  wheat   97ft@l  02ft 

CALL  BOARD  PRICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1899,  delivery,  $1.2l@1.18%. 

May,  1900,  delivery,  $1.22%@1.23. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December,  1899,  wheat  sold  at  1.18%@ 
1.19;  May,  1900,  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   7s6d(ii7s7d  -8-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   27ft@30s  30®32'is 

Local  market   tl.37ft@1.4Sft  tl.07;2@1.10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  In  this  city. 

Flour. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  flour  offering  in 
this  center,  as  compared  with  the  demand,  for 
s  healthy  market  to  exist.  Many  mills  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  which  had  been 
closed  down,  have  been  recently  running  and 
are  sending  their  surplus  to  this  center. 
Eastern  and  Australian  millers  are  making  a 
fight  against  the  Pacific  Coast  States  for  the 
tiour  trade  of  China,  and  this  is  operating  un- 
'avorably  for  the  time  being  to  the  flour- 
producing  and  selling  interest  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 
Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  60 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  00®  3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobblug   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been  both 
firm  and  weak,  in  favor  of  and  against  sellers. 
For  offerings  on  the  spot  and  suited  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  buyers,  higher  prices  than 
were  quotable  were  in  some  instances  obtain- 
able. But  for  near  deliveries,  the  situation 
was  decidedly  against  sellers.  As  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son, there  are  many  growers  who  rush  their 
grain  to  market,  in  order  to  save  storage  and 
Interest  expenses.  This  is  more  especially  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  a  season  like  the  present  one, 
when  barley  values  have  been  high  and  are 
likely  to  rule  low  temporarily.  The  Idea  of 
the  grower  to  realize  before  the  market  drops 
materially,  and  at  same  time  save  storage 
and  interest  charges,  is  a  good  plan,  but  it  is 
more  easily  conceived  than  it  is  to  make  a 
reality.  There  are  few  buyers  at  such  times, 
and  with  plenty  of  sellers,  prices  are  soon 
forced  down  to  levels  where  it  becomes  ques- 
tionable about  the  advisability  of  realizing 
immediately,  many  deeming  it  better  to  carry 
and  take  the  chances  of  the  market  later  on. 
Option  values  averaged  slightly  lower  than 
previous  week,  but  there  was  no  very  active 
trading. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90  ®  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87',j@  92', 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice,  new   92ft®  97ft 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  "®  — 

Chevalier.  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

Seller  1899,  new,  85@81%c. 

December,  1899,  delivery,  SS"J@S4~ic 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1899,  feed  sold  at  81%@ 
S2c;  seller  1899,  new,  84?4@85"'aC. 

oats. 

There  are  some  appreciable  changes  in 
quotable  rates,  and  market  has  been  slow, 
millers  and  dealers  not  caring  to  stock  up  to 
any  noteworthy  extent  at  this  time  of  year, 
especially  with  values  at  comparatively  high 
levels,  a;  has  been  the  case  for  some  weeks 
past.  While  prices  for  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks  may  remain  close  to  those  now  current, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  opportunity  for  sell- 
ing pressure  without  accepting  reduced  fig- 
ures. Receipts  lately  have  been  slightly  on 
the  increase,  including  small  quantities  from 
the  East,  and  more  of  the  latter  to  follow, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  Rolled  Oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice  1  30  ®l  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  27'2 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  30  ®1  35 

Milling  1  30  ®1  S7"i 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  ®1  45 

Black  Russian  125  @1  30 

Red  1  25  ®1  30 

Corn. 

Values  and  the  general  condition  of  this 
market  continue  in  much  the  same  groove  as 
previously  noted.  Stocks  are  principally  East- 
ern Large  Yellow  and  mixed,  supplies  of  the 
same  having  been  materially  increased  by  im- 
portations the  current  week.  Most  of  the 
corn  coming  forward  is  going  direct  to  millers, 
having  been  previously  purchased.  Large 
White  and  Small  Yellow  are  in  such  slim  sup- 
ply that  only  jobbing  values  for  the  same  can 
be  named. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  120  @1  25 

Large  Yellow  1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  35  @1  40 

Eastern  Mixed  1  12ft@l  17ft 

Kye. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  demand  ac- 
tive, but  market  is  moderately  firm  at  the 
quotations  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02'2@1  05 

Buckwheat. 
Supplies  are  so  light,  and  there  is  so  little 
doing  in  this  line,  that  there  is  not  much 
other  than  the  views  of  holders  upon  which 
to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  2  25  @2  50 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Business  in  this  line  at  present  is  confined 
principally  to  tbe  filling  of  shipping  orders  of 
moderate  size  and  to  furnishing  supplies  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  contract. 
For  the  latter  purpose  Pea  and  Small  White 
are  required,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of 
these  kinds  now  in  store  will  be  absorbed  in 
this  way.  Much  of  the  recent  shipping  trade 
has  been  in  Pinks,  these  going  largely  to 
Texas  and  Arizona.  Market  for  this  latter 
variety  is  in  consequence  inclining  more  in 
sellers'  favor  than  for  some  time  past.  Lady 
Washingtons  and  Bayos  are  being  offered  at 
much  the  same  easy  rates  as  for  a  month  or 
more,  with  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  both 
kinds.  In  Limas  there  is  not  much  doing, 
neither  are  there  many  offering,  nor  is  there 
any  special  pressure  to  realize,  values  remain- 
ing steady. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  15  @2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  ®2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  50  ®1  65 

Butter,  small     ®  

Butter,  large     ®  

Pinks   1  85  @1  95 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  50  ®1  60 

Reds   3  35  @3  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  00  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   4  10  @- — 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  City 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  market, 
prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

It  has  been  a  buyers'  market  again  this  week 
and  there  has  been  a  further  recession  of  values 
for  nearly  all  varieties.  Marrow  dragged  quite 
heavily  during  the  first  half  of  the  week,  and 


Shorts,  Oregon  16  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  00®22  50 

Cornmeal  24  50®   

Cracked  Corn  25  00® 25  50 

Seeds. 

There  are  no  noteworthy  sales  being  ef- 
fected in  seeds  of  any  description,  stocks  of 
most  kinds  being  insignificant,  and  values 
necessarily  poorly  defined. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®  

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75®  

Flax    <a  

Per  lb. 

Canary   2ft®3 

Rape  3  <g>4 

Hemp  4>,iW4*i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8ft®9ft 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

With  the  harvest  season  now  here,  Grain 
Bags  are  moving  to  interior  points  in  consid- 
erable quantities  and  shipments  of  still  larger 
proportions  are  likely  to  be  made  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Prices  remain  quotably  as 
last  noted,  with  market  easy  in  tone.  Busi- 
ness in  other  bags  is  of  a  light  order  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  5ft®  5ft 

San  Francisco  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  Sft®  5ft 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   — @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3ft  lb  26  @27 

GunnteB  10ft®— 

Bean  bags   4ft®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   i  ,4  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

The  Hide  market  is  showing  little  activity, 
in  sympathy  with  a  quiet  condition  East. 
Pelts  are  quotably  unchanged,  but  demand  is 
not  active  at  prevailing  rates.  Tallow  is  sell- 
ing to  tolerably  fair  advantage,  with  offer- 
ings light. 

Honey. 

Values  for  new  crop  Comb  and  Extracted 
are  ruling  much  the  same  as  lately  current 
for  old,  but  demand  is  not  active  at  full  fig- 
ures, large  dealers  deeming  these  prices  too 
high  for  round  lots. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7M®  7ft 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6ft®  7 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames  10  ®10ft 

Amber  Comb   7ft®  9 

Beeswax. 

Values  for  this  commodity  are  being  as  well 
sustained  as  for  some  time  past,  with  offer- 
ings light  and  no  lack  of  demand  for  desirable 

stock. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26ft®27 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  stork  and  Meats. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  Beef  now 
on  market,  but  the  geperal  tone  is  not  particu- 
larly firm,  as  the  demand  at  full  current  rates 
is  slow.  Small  Veal  remains  scarce  and  brings 
good  prices.  Mutton  is  being  favored  with  a 
tolerably  steady  market,  demand  being  fair 
at  current  figures,  with  rather  limited  offer- 
ings. Hog  market  was  quiet  and  the  ten- 
dency was  to  more  ease,  although  quotable 
values  were  without  important  change. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   7  @  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   6  ®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6ft@7c;  wethers   7  i  7ft 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5H@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5ft®  5't 

Hogs,  large  hard   5ft®  5ft 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   —  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   4y®  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  v<&  6 

Veal,  small, V  lb   9  ®I0 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  lb   7ft@  8 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  slightly  better  tone  to  the 
market  than  immediately  prior  to  last  review, 
there  being  improved  demand  for  domestic,  in 
consequence  of  reduced  arrivals  of  Eastern. 
Inquiry  was  not  very  brisk,  however,  and  was 
principally  for  choice  Young  Chickens  and 
Ducks. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  B>   —  ® 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  y  lb   11  ®  IS 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   11   ®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  5  00  @ii  50 

Roosters,  old  5  50  @6  IK) 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00  @8  00 

Fryers  4  50  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  50  ®6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00  ®5  00 

Geese,  V  pair  1  12ft®l  25 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  125  @1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Bntter. 

Market  for  all  grades  of  fresh  butter,  both 
creamery  and  dairy  product,  has  been  inclin- 
ing against  the  selling  interest,  the  recent 
comparatively  high  prices  for  this  time  of 
year  having  restricted  the  demand,  so  that 
purchases  for  the  past  week  or  two  have  been 
mainly  only  for  immediate  needs.  Weakness 
was  more  pronounced  on  creamery  than  on 
dairy  butter,  the  former  being  in  heaviest 
supply. 

Creamery  extras,  »  lb  18ft®— 

Creamery  firsts  18  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  17ft® — 

Dairy  select  17ft@— 

Dairy  seconds  15  ®16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  & — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  ®20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®16 

Cheese. 

While  there  is  no  quotable  improvement  to 
record  in  the  market  for  cheese,  it  looks  as 
though  values  had  about  touched  bedrock  for 
the  season.  Tbere  is  no  desire  to  hold,  how- 
ever, sellers  preferring  to  realize  and  thus 
avoid  shrinkage  and  necessary  carrying  ex- 
penses. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8ft®— 

California,  good  tc  choice   7ft«S  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7ft 

California  Cheddar   — ® — 

California,  "Young  Americas"  8  9  9ft 

Eggs. 

Market  was  slow  and  did  not  display  any 
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special  firmness,  but  the  quotable  range  of 
values  was  not  radically  reduced.  This  is 
invariably  a  quiet  time  of  year  in  the  egg 
trade.  Not  much  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand or  price  need  be  looked  for  until  Au- 
gust. The  crowding  to  sale  of  poor  eggs,  both 
domestic  and  Eastern,  is  having  a  bad  effect, 
as  it  is  driving  many  consumers  wholly  off 
this  article  of  diet  for  the  time  being. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.. 17  @W 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15%@16» 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @17tf 

Eastern,  cold  storage  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Fluctuations  in  prices  of  vegetables  were 
not  numerous  or  marked,  and  such  as  did  oc- 
cur were  mostly  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Onions 
ruled  fairly  steady,  with  no  heavy  supplies  of 
either  Yellow  or  Red.  Tomatoes  were 
cheaper,  principally  due  to  a  carload  being 
landed  here  last  week  from  Mississippi.  As- 
paragus was  in  light  supply  and  hardly  quo- 
table. Beans  continued  plentiful  and  low. 
Corn  offering  was  mostly  poor.  Garlic  was  in 
increased  supply  and  cheaper. 

Asparagus,  fancy,  V  box   —  ®  — 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  *  box   1  76®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  V  box   75®  l  2f> 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   JV4®  \Vj 

Beans,  Vacaville,  String,  #  B>    I'/s®  3>/3 

Beans,  Los  Angeles,  String,  H  lb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  K»  100   1  2u@  l  Si 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   ,  SO®  ,  — 

Corn,  Green,  #  sack   •  00@  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  *  large  box          2  00(m  2  50 

Cucumbers,  fi  small  box   50©  85 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   f9  10 

Garlic,  new,  $lb   2'/»@  4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb    —  S  — 

Mushrooms,  wild,     box   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice,  cental. .     90®  1  00 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  cental   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  n>   3®  4 

Peas,  common,  *  ft>    1V4®  2^ 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     lb   8@  10 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40®  75 

Squash,  Bay,  f>  large  box   75     1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   — @  — ; 

Squash,  Summer,  if*  small  box   35®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,*  box   1  25®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  no  very  heavy  arrivals  of  New 
potatoes,  either  Burbanks  or  Early  Rose,  and 
the  proportion  of  offerings  which  could  be 
termed  strictly  choice  was  small.  Values 
kept  close  to  the  range  of  previous  week,  with 
market  tolerably  firm  for  choice  to  select,  de- 
mand for  such  being  good. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental    —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  %  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Old  for  seed  2  25   @2  50 

New  Early  Rose  1  75  @2  00 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Burbanks,  *  cental  1  85  @2  2d 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresb  Fruits. 

While  there  was  not  such  a  glut  of  offerings 
of  Peaches  and  Plums  as  during  preceding 
week,  there  was  still  a  sufficiency  to  keep 
prices  at  a  low  range.  Most  of  the  Peaches 
and  Plums  now  arriving,  however,  are  not 
such  as  the  shipping  and  canning  trade  would 
seek,  and  this  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  low  prices  prevailing.  Apricots  were  not 
in  large  supply  and  are  not  apt  to  be  this 
season.  Such  as  were  desirable  for  canning 
were  salable  at  $50  per  ton.  For  forward  de- 
livery, Yellow  Freestone  Peaches  are  quot- 
able at  $15@17  50  per  ton.  Bartlett  Pears  are 
being  sought  after  at  stiff  prices,  with  crop 
light  and  shippers  and  canners  anxious  to  ef- 
fect purchases.  Some  windfall  Bartletts  have 
already  arrived  from  Sacramento  river  sec- 
tion, but  it  will  be  fully  a  week  yet  before 
Bartletts  will  be  on  market  in  quotable  quan- 
tity. Apples  sold  at  about  same  range  as  pre- 
ceding week,  with  choice  salable  to  much 
better  advantage  than  common  qualities,  the 
latter  dragging  at  low  prices.  Blackberries 
and  Raspberries  sold  at  slightly  lower  rates 
than  preceding  week.  Longworth  Straw- 
berries were  in  light  supply  and  firm,  but 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  large  Strawberries, 
prices  for  latter  sort  averaging  low.  Canta- 
loupes put  in  an  appearance  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  region  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  this  season  and  sold  at  $1.25  per  crate, 
being  about  15c  apiece.  Grapes  of  the  seed- 
less variety  arrived  sparingly,  mainly  from 
Arizona. 

Apricots,  Royal,  *  ton  40  00@50  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   40®  65 

Apricots,  Pringle,  *  box   — @  — 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-tb.  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box  .  75®  1  00 
Apples,  Green,  common  to  fair,  f,  50-lb. 

box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  $  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Cantaloupes,  *  doz  ' —  150®  — 

Cherries,  Black,  *  box   50®  85 

Cherries,  Red,  *  box   — @ 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  box   75®  90 

Cherries,  White,  *  box   50®  75 

Crabapples,  *  small  box   35®  50 

Currants,  ¥  chest   4  50®  6  00 

Figs,  as  to  quality,  *  box   7a@  2  00 

Gooseberries,  %*  lb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries,  *  10-Ib  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless,  *  crate   1  25®  — 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   7  00®  8  00 

Peaches,     box   25®  60 

Pears,  f(  basket   20®  30 

Pears,  as  to  variety,     box   25®  60 

Plums,  *  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Tragedy,  *  crate  :     60®  85 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   20®  30 

Raspberries,  *  crate   — @  — 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest          6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Apricots  of  this  season's  curing  are  arriving 
in  small  lots  and  are  bringing  stiff  prices, 
with  the  quality  rather  ordinary,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  first  receipts.  Prices 
ranged  from  10%@12c  per  pound  for  Royals, 
but  these  figures  were  not  quotable  in  a 
regular  way,  as  there  is  no  probability  of 
their  remaining  long  current.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  market 
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being  glutted  with  this  fruit  the  present 
season,  or  of  values  descending  to  very  low 
levels.  For  bright  Apricots  of  good  -average 
size  9c  will  probably  be  bedrock  figure. 
Small  and  dark,  but  otherwise  fair,  may  sell 
down  to  8c.  Some  of  the  latter  sort  were 
taken  this  week  from  first  hands  at  11c,  and 
were  immediately  jobbed  out  at  a  fractional 
advance,  hardly  paying  for  the  trouble  of 
handling,  but  at  current  figures  dealers  de- 
sire to  unload  speedily,  even  if  little  or  no 
profit  is  realized.  Peaches  ot  last  crop  are  be- 
ing jobbed  out  at  ll@ll%c,  and  there  are  not 
many  obtainable  at  auy  figure.  Prices  for 
new  to  arrive  have  not  yet  been  named,  but 
will  certainly  be  materially  lower  than  have 
been  lately  current  for  1898  product.  New 
Evaporated  Apples  in  50-lb.  boxes  are  ex- 
pected to  open  up  the  cjming  month  at  7%@8c. 
Prunes,  the  only  tree  fruit  now  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity,  are  dragging  at  unchanged 
rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   —  @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @ — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   —  ®— 

Apples,  50-lb.  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fair 

to  good   — @— 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  10  @10V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  11  @ll'/2 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.    — ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— ■ 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts          — @— 

Plums,  pitted....-   — @— 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— flO's   434®  5 

60— 70'S   3&@  4 

70-80's   3   @  3* 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100'S   2V,®  2% 

110— 130's   2   @  2« 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   — ®— 

Apples,  quartered   — ®— 

Figs,  Black. 


Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   9  @10 

Plums,  unpltted   — @— 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
City  give  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  that  center: 

Evaporated  apples  are  in  moderate  supply  but 
demand  light  and  confined  mainly  to  small  job- 
bing sales  and  market  quiet  and  easy;  strictly 
prime  occasionally  reach  8'/jC  but  it  is  extreme 
and  stock  offered  at  8U  and  lower  does  not  at- 
tract attention.  Prices  range  up  to  lie,  occasion- 
ally higher,  for  fancy  in  a  small  way,  while  any- 
thing wet  or  otherwise  unattractive  drags  at  low 
and  irregular  figures.  Speculators  are  bidding 
65,', c  for  prime.  October  and  November  delivery, 
and  reported  to  have  secured  some  stock,  though 
we  hear  of  no  sales  from  packers  or  producers. 
Sun-dried  apples  about  cleaned  up  and  nominal. 
Not  much  doing  in  chops  or  waste  and  with  stocks 
showing  irregular  quality,  market  is  weak  and 
lower;  strictly  choice  chops  are  heldupto2'4® 
2?£c  and  finest  cores  and  skins  up  to  l%c  but 
sour  or  defective  stock  offered  down  to  li£@2c 
for  chops  and  lc  for  cores  and  skins  without  at- 
tracting much  attention.  Raspberries  dull  but 
held  firmly.  Huckleberries  about  cleaned  up. 
Blackberries  very  quiet.  Cherries  offered  more 
freely,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
lower.  California  fruit  in  few  hands  and  held 
firmly  at  about  former  range  of  prices,  except 
large  sizes  of  prunes  which  are  easy. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  13  @\4'/„ 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          9  ®12 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3  @  8'/a 

Raising. 

The  Growers'  Association  continues  to  have 
complete  control  of  the  raisin  market  and  is 
maintaining  values  at  previous  range.  There 
is  little  or  no  low-priced  stock  now  obtainable, 
and  inquiry  for  the  higher  grades  is  not 
active. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ®— 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   — @1  10 

Valencia  layers,  *  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  *  fi>  f>H@5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4X®*% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3U®3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   —®*% 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2%@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  offering  in  moderate  quantity, 
mostly  ordinary  qualities  out  of  cold  storage, 
with  market  quotably  unchanged,  but  not  firm 
at  prevailing  rates.  Lemons  have  been  in 
very  fair  request,  and  for  choice  to  select 
tolerably  good  figures  have  been  obtainable. 
There  has  been,  however,  no  scarcity  of  offer- 
ings. Prices  for  Limes  remained  about  as 
last  quoted,  with  supplies  of  very  fair  volume. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  50®  4  00 

Mediterranean  Sweets   2  00®  3  00 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  50 

Japanese  Mandarins   — ® — 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   —  @—  rn 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  00®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  virtually  bare  of  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  and  only  nominal  quotations  are  pos- 
sible at  this  date.  Peanut  market  is  show- 
ing decided  steadiness,  with  a  light  jobbing 
trade  at  full  current  rates. 
California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  lb. . .  .15  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  ®14 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @9 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27K 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4V4@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5W@  6% 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 


Wine. 

The  general  features  of  the  wine  market  in 
this  center  remain  very  much  as  previously 
noted.  Asking  rates  are  without  appreciable 
change,  new  Claret  remaining  quotable  at 
16@20c  per  gallon  wholesale,  with  selections 
22c  per  gallon  and  upward.  To  purchase 
freely,  full  current  rates  or  more  would  have 
to  be  paid.  If  undue  selling  pressure  was  ex- 
erted, these  figures  could  not  be  realized. 
Movement  outward  is  of  fair  proportions,  both 
by  sea  and  rail.  Monday's  Panama  steamer 
carried  27,266  gallons,  the  larger  portion  (26,- 
284  gallons)  being  destined  for  New  York. 


California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York 


New  York,  June  20— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6!4o7c;  prime  wire  tray,  8'4  8i4c; 
choice  9,%'a  H%c;  fancy,  9@9l/2c. 

Prunes,  3K(C'8Kc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  14ft 14!4c;  Moorpark,  15®  18c. 
Peaches,  unpeelea,  10  a  13c;  peeled,  25@28c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4t  General  Commission  Merchants,  * 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

AS" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO. 
303  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Trade 
Mart 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  aDdfor  good. 
FlomlnK  Bros. ,  chemists.  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
S'i.OO.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  Fit  EE. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Pair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr., 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  &  Durhams  competing. 
4th  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten  Jerseys  for  but- 
ter. Stock  for  sale;  also  pigs.  F.  H.  Burke,  026 
Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  Si  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  Blngly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  ».,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 

Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  for  13  or  11  settings  for 
S5.00.  Turkey  eggs  2jc  each.  Write  for  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED  EGG  POOD 

for  poultry.  Hvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  N  iles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep. 


T.  W.  THOMSON,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Thorough- 
bred Southdown  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sal?.- 


♦    FANCY      F»OUI_TR-V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Lncubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LYNWO0D  CHAMPION  HERD  OF  BERK- 
SHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS 

Has  lately  been  largely  increased;  new  and  better 
blood  added.  Choice  pigs,  any  age.  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices.   See  our  exhibit  at  State  Fair  this  fall. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

JAS.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX, 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements,  and  testimonials  from  stockralsers  who  have  successfully 
write  tor  D^ut^^  PASTHDH  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  Slates  since  1805  and 
protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  54  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Wine  Making  Machinery, 

 mANUFflCTURED  BY  

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Our  Combination  Grape  Crusher 

and  Stemmer, 
The  Golden  West  Grape  Crusher, 
The  Golden  State  Wine  Press, 
Both  Horizontal  and  Centrifugal 
Wine  Pumps, 

ALSO  HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  OF  ALL  SIZES  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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